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G£N£RAL INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Tas literttnreof diii oountry has nndogone, Binoe the 
eooiinenoeiiMnt of the pnKnt oentuiy, one of those peii. 
odical chaogeB, irhich, in the revolution of yean, aeem 
inaepacahly to connect AmielTea with all the intellec- 
tnal panaits to which the genius and talents of man are 
diiceced. It is not to the great ebbs and flows of mind 
— to the golden «r iron ages, which have alternately il- 
ImniBftCod and darkened the world, that we mean to al« 
lade. Wo refer to changes of a more limited descrip- 
tioBft i but sesioely less interesting to the philosophical 
inquirer into the nature of mind, and the various phe- 
nomena attendant on its developement. To such a one 
it mmt be appscent, that even when the higher powers 
of iiinn*snatttre seem to be in equal states of activity, the 
leading featnres of those prodnctions by which that activity 
is madoi4>pacent, are widely difib»At«t different periods. 
The flncnimion of taste— the alteration in the spirit of the 
tiinoi fho oonmanding influence of one or two bold 
aadpccafifldy constituted miijia-^^re, ingeneral, vagiie- 
ly fluA iHwstisfartorily set down, as the causes why 
a nesr order of diidgs shoold arise in the world of Intel- 
lecty aad all the old canons of critieism, by which the 
vajite of mental labour used to be ascertained, rendered 
nntlwh** or swept away altogether. We enter not at pre- 
sent npsn any investigation which might lead to more 
aecamie ooadnsions upon this subject ; we wish only to 
poiDt oat the fact, and to direct attention to the influence 
te is but too apt impetoeptibly to exercise over all our 
jadg;ments. And most especially ought they to be aware 
of its power, who Otke upon themselves the important 
task of attempting to guide, in any degree, the public 



Wliotlier there be in reality a definable and essential 
•tSBiiard of tas te — although, like the precious stone 
sought fiir by the enthusiasm of early science, it may 
have hitherto baffled ditooveiy— it is at all events cer- 
taia^ that every age has had its own standard, to which 
an sppcal ^n» inade, and by which its decisions were 
ugalsisd Diflersst as these standards have ooamwn. 
fj hem Aom each odier, it is impossible that Ihey 
caalMi have been eoneet; yet, with moch error, tbcie 
tDttf teve been much truth in each. That man poe- 
oesMS bnt s shallow and bigoted discemmeot who pins 
bis fisidi apOB the predominant mode and fashioo, or 
fiKsnry sad sciendfic cveed of any one oonntry, or any 
iaolalBdpofftioBof time* By all reflecting miads this is a 
tnahvUdi it generslly admitted; yet hi dM practice of 
cvcrf isy itisbuttooftequentlyibrgotten. We are all 
taa syt to looic only to what ia gobg on anmnd us, and 
of oar hearts to beBeve, that what we and 
sn doing is better than what has 



ever been done before. The mere laborious student who 
for ever quarries on the lore of nations and tongues that 
are extinct, is known by the depreeiatmg titles of the 
pedaiti and hootworiBs^^e abstracted leveUer among 
theories which exclude all human sympathies, and re- 
Uue only to the mysterious laws that govern thou^t and 
mental perceptiotts, is distiogaished by the equivocal 
appeUation of metaphytkkm^ which, hi the lipe of many, 
is meant to imply, that in deiroiing himself to the inves- 
tigation of an essence he cannot comprehend^ he has 
overlooked the only part of human nature towards the 
Improvement of which his wisdom might have been use- 
fully expended. Yet, whilst we perbeive the errors into 
whicb the over-enthusiastic 8ch<^ar, or the teoardentivor. 
shipper of German j^ilosopby, have faUes, it becdknes 
us not to point at them the finger of derision, or to turn 
away with the self-satisfied conviction of superiority. 
Without the scholar, the wisdom of thepait weuU have 
been buried under tiie ruins of fallen empires ; and 
without the metaphysidan, glhnpaes of a remoter woeU, 
~-of A higher origin;«-endof a i^ nobler desthiy^ might 
to some have never been revealed. 

The same observations which apply to different dasses 
of men, may with propriety be extended to different pe- 
riods in the history of this or any other country. There 
was a time when knightly daring and deeds of bold 
emprise went hand in hand with intellectual culture ; 
and he therefore stood the tnost conspicuous, whose sword 
was seen to flash in every word, and whose resounding 
verse seemed but an echo to tbe trampling of his war- 
steed ;-.there was a time when theological research and 
polemical cootroversy gave the leading tone and colour 
to the mind, and when its efforts were estimated only 
m reference to that engrossing subject;— there was a 
time when the quiet hi^ipiness of an agricultural and 
jfiatoral state of S9ciety took a strong hold of the ima- 
gimation, and, as ib the Arcadia of Greece^ or of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, the whole population *' babbled of green 
fields,*' and limpid rivulets murmured through a thou- 
sand edogues ;.^there was a time when quaint conceits, 
and strong antitbesis, and startling paradox, and all the 
untroddeo paths of thought, however abstiact and re- 
fitaed, or however dependent upon tbe mere play and 
jingle of conventional sounds, constituted what was de- 
nominated v%tj when wit meant something more than 
mere quickness of fancy or reodmess of repartee, and 
when,'fbr the lepotalion of posse wing that wit, idl the 
dictates of a UMire sober, and perliaps sounder, taste, 
were willingly sacrifired ;.-there was a time when the 
aatioa onee mote revetted to the chaste and classical 
modela of antiqoityy^whea their piodvctions, if more 
subdoed in toae» wsn mon soslahied in execution— 
the feeUiy wew never lielenily overwKmgbty ner 
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the imagination taxed to give birth to all grotesque and 
fantastk oombinatioiiB,— irhen the natural paaions of 
the bunaa breast were thought to poneaa auiicieDt in- 
terest in themselves, without being distorted into hide- 
ous convulsions, or microseopically magnified into im- 
possible proportions, — when beauty was not considered 
less beautiful because it was simple, or sonow less deep 
because it was unpretending ; — and last of all, there was 
a time, and it commenced with the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, when this order of things was 
entixely reversed,— when mere dassical correctness was 
pranouttoed tame and spiritless, and fast producing that 
apathetic monotony which would never be roused into 
animation, startled into energy, or surprised into de- 
light: then came the restless longing after novelty, 
howtttet perplexing,— .the never-ceasing anxiety to ex- 
ploN regions of thought— of sentiment— of passion — of 
seDSatioDf hitherto undiscovered,— 4he dangerous craving 
after strong and stimulating intdlectnal food, intent only 
on the present exdtement, and altogether regardless of 
the consequent languor ; innumerable delineations foK 
lowed, not of what human nature WAf, but of what it 
was possible it mii^t become ; gmhtt was deified,— 
geains was called upon to create, and judgment and 
knowledge were taken firom their thrones, and made to 
bow Ae knee before the idols which genius erected. 

In every oountry there have been intdlectual changes 
sndi as these ; and the comprehensive mind, without al- 
lowhig itself to be stamped with the features of any one 
era, may find much profit in all. The gay wild songs 
of the Tnmbadoor need not be despised, because Mil. 
ton, lifted on the wings of reUgion, soared a far higher 
flight; the rani felicities in whidi Sidney delighted 
need not be turned from as weak and girlish, because 
Donne and Cowley thought more intensely, if not with 
a sounder estimation of the beauty of cTeation*i works ; 
nor should Addison be left unread, and Pope pronounced 
uninspired, because the author of *•*' Waverley" sprung 
into existence, and Byron conceived '' Childe Harold.*' 
The peculiar character which distinguishes any pass- 
ing generation must be interesting to it, and may afibrd 
matter for much useful discourse ; but Uie peculiar cba- 
raeter of man, and of the mind of man — for ever active, 
yet for ever varying— is a theme of more permanent uti- 
lity and sublimer interest. Let us not then rashly join 
with these who, with a flippant deveraess, the very com- 
mon endowment of inferior minds, either maintain that 
the present inflnitdy surpasses all past ages, or, hlW% 
into an opposite extreme, aflect to undervalue every 
thing that does not agree with their own ideal standard 
of exoeUenoe, and to discover nothing in the unwearying 
Siiertion of mental activity whkh this country exhibits 
but extreme unprofitableness, — a mere gilding of the 
external surface of thought, or vain and unjustifiable at- 
tempts to penetrate into the hidden arcsns of the mate- 
rial and immaterial universe. Let us rejoice, rather, 
that whatever may be the imperfections attendant upon 
the mode of its dissemination, the light of knowledge, 
and the softening influence of the Httera humaniores, 
now rest, as a sunbeam, alike upon the palace of the 
prinoe and the cabin of the peasant. 

Much may we have to say, ere the labours which we 
now commence be condnded, concerning the errors or 
exodUencies of many systems and schools, as well as of 
the merits or imperfections ol those by whom they are I 



supported*; but let us always remember, that^hereTer 
there is thought, these iB.#iiv exertion of the ^ost god- 
like attribute which belongs to man— of all his poftses. 
sions the most valuable ; and that in exact proportion to 
its value is the importance of the use to which it may be 
put, and the deep responsibility of those who undertake 
to superintend its progress, and advise regarding its 
management. We hope that we feel as we ought the 
weight of this responsibility ; we hope we are sufficient- 
ly aware that it is no light sin to send forth to the 
worid crude and hastily formed opinions upon works 
which it took long time and much labour to produce. 
It is our most earnest desire never to attempt to influence 
our readers by ill-digested speculations, in which a cer- 
tain sparkling fadiity of diction might occupy the place 
of those solid conclusions to be alone deduced from care- 
fnl and accurate inquiry. Never may we be led to speak 
of the books which come before U8, until we have bestow, 
ed upon them that sufficient and impartial examination, 
which will satisfy even the authors themselves of our 
candour, and prove to our readers that we are actuated 
only by an honourable anxiety to lay before them their 
true merits. Steadily guided by these principles, we maj 
proceed boldly, and whatever worldly success may crown 
our labours, we shall ever carry along with us the abiding 
happiness of a clear conscience. 
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THE ANNUALS FOR 18S9L 

It is the peculiar featureof Annuals— a class of books 
unknown to our anceRtors, and of very recent and rapid 
growth— that they embody in their pages aU the miscel- 
laneous, minor, and fugitive pieces of most living authors 
of celebrity. The plan, in tiieory at least, is a good on& 
If the shorter productions of a ^ Walter JScott, a Words- 
worth, or a Coleridge, would be eagerly purchased when 
published separately, it is but fair to calculate that the 
volume will be greatly increased in interest that contains 
within itself joint efFasions from the pens of those and 
many other master-spirits of the day. But in th^ as 
in all terrestrial undertakings, theory is one thing and 
execution another. There are moments when the very 
ablest men are Utile more inspired than the most com- 
mon-place, and in those moments, pressed as they al- 
most always are for time, they are trequently tempted 
to commit their thoughts to paper. It is natural to 
suppose that, in looking over tneur manuscripts to select 
scraps for the Annuals, they do not always reject things 
of tiiis sort, whidi might never otherwise have seen the 
light '< Aliquando dormitat bonus Jfomerut ;*' but 
even the broken mutterings that fall from him in hi« 
sleep are eagerly pounced on by the whole host of 
Annual Editors. Besides, it by no means follows, that, 
because an author is a great novelist or poet, he is 
on that account better fitted than any body else to write 
a short love-tale, or an harmonious copy of verses, cal- 
culated to kindle the smiles or draw forth the tears of a 
fair reader. Milton, we suspect, would have made but 
an indifferent contributor to the ^^ Keepsake;** and 
Locke, Bacon, and Jeremy Taylor, would in all pro- 
bability have ranked among the rejected writers to the 
^^ Forget-me-Not*' Byron failed in his attempt to esta- 
blish a periodical ; and Souihey*s articlea in the Annuals 
are in general among the very worst they contain. The 
truth seems to be, that they who, at the promptings of 
nature, have accustomed their minds to take enlt^ged 
views of all subjects, find it extremely difiicult to con- 
tract their thoughts into a narrower compass, and to 
content themselves with a more microscopic range of 
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▼iston. Wl much humbler degree of tAlent aceompliBhas 
this tasPiHth far greater t^ility. 

It is upon these prindpks that we are inclined to ac- 
count for tfie disappointment we commonly experience 
in looking o>^ an Annual. For weeks before, our ex- 
pectadons hare been nised by advertisements o€ all kinds, 
and announcements of the splendid preparations which 
theeditorand publishers are making ; — ^long lists of names 
are circulated ; and every name is a household word in 
our lips, and seems in itself a hosL But when at length 
the exported volume is put into our hands, and we anxi. 
ouily turn over leaf after leaf, till we come to the end, 
OUT exdamatioD, with the countryman in the fnble, is 
one of mingled regret and surprise,— -Qfiafe caput ! cere^ 
Wum mm hdbet ! — There is, at tlie same time, an ele- 
ganoe and grace about these little books — a lucky choice 
in the time of their appearance^and a pleasant feeling 
in their intended appropriation, — all of which are apt to 
soften the critic*a heart, and to 



" Win the wiio, who firown'd before. 
To imiJe at last* 

When there were only one or two of these New. Year's 
Gifts, it was perhaps right to treat them thus leniently ; 
bnCoow that their numbers have so amazingly increased, 
—that so much money is expended on them, — and that so 
much time is occupied in preparing and in reading them, 
we are far from thinking that this over-indulgence should 
be continued. Wherever there is competition to so great 
an extent, it becomes the duty of the public to ascertain 
wliich of the parties are most entitled to support, and 
instead of acattering thsir unprofiublo favours among 
the whole, bestow upon the really deserving a liberal 
and steady patronage. We cannot, therefore, in the 
present instanee, jom with those who repeat the hack- 
neyed proverb, that ^' compansona are odious," imd 
refuse to point out any distinctkms, because all po t a ss 
a greater ov kso degree of merit. We think that more 
Annui^bave been publiahod this year than will ever 
be agun ; and aa some must perish, we consider it our 
duty to assign to each its comparative rank, and thus 
give thoae that deserve it the best chance of remunera- 
ting their respective proprietors, both now and after, 
wards. We shall say a lew words upon each, and shall 
endeavour to point out all the substantially good articles 
it «»i*niiif \—€i the inferior pieces, we sh^ either be 
ulent, or express in paasing our disapprobation. We 
kball take them up not in any particular order ; but 
•Aer leviewiDg the whole, we shall class thev as thehr 
merits aeem to ~ 
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The Keepmke, edited by F. M. Reynolds. 

Chance, and Co. London. 
This Anniial is of a larger size, and sold at a higher 
price, than any of the rest, with the exception of the 
*"• Anniverury.*' AH that it is in the power of typo, 
giaphy, p^per, bhiding, and engraving, to do for a 
book, has been done for the ^^ Keepsake,** of which one 
of the cariieat copies that has been sent to Scotland is 
DOW beAve oa. When we give the •< Keepsake" this 
praise, we say a gpod deal more than some<of our read- 
ers may be.indinad at first sight to suspect. It is no 
easy matter cither for editor or publiaher, and implies 
DO triffing degree of ta&te and judgment, to get up a 
\ work which* in so fbr as extenud toiuty is concerned, 
I viO, la aU re^peeU^ do honour to the drawing-room of 
I the fiureit and the noblest of the land. This is a talent 
J of itself, which ought not to go unnoticed. Printers, 
I however excellent, may, to the cultivated eye, destroy 
i the appearance of a whole page, by making the margin 
i too long or too short by a single line, too broad or too 
i Barrow by a single letiec, by misarranging a title, by 
i Q»ing oapitak kialead of italics, by inserting a single 
I »pace mam or a sing^ spsee less, by a thousand miaute 
. errors of jadg;Bicnt, the general effect of which would be 



disagreeably felt, although want of experience might 
fail to suggest the remedy. In like manner, the paper- 
maker may have his own partialities for ribbed paper, 
for wove paper, for cream-coloured paper, for thick pa- 
per, or for thin paper ; but there is only one sort of pa- 
per which, under the circumstances, is the paper that 
should be used ; — the binder also may prefer plain bind- 
ing, or rich tooling, or crimson, blue, or green silk, but 
nothing which he proposes may be exactly that which 
ought to be adopted ; — and the engraver may see beauties 
in certain paintings which no one else sees, and may in- 
sist on making them the subjects of his burine, until a 
superior mind either convinces him of his mistake, or 
decUnes making use of his assistance. When we give 
praise to a book, therefore, for its nearly unequalled ex- 
cellence in all these particulars, the praise is of some 
consequence ; and certainly a lovelier volume than the 
" Keepsake" we could never wish to hold in our hands. 
It is to the admirable artist, Charles Heath, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its exquisite embellishments. Line 
engraving was undoubtedly never before carried to the 
perfestion it has attained in this country within the la<it 
few years. We do not mean to assert that finer specimens 
of the art have been recently produced upon that larger 
scale, which till lately was rarely deviated from by en- 
gravers of celebrity. But the rapidly-increasing taste 
for combining pictoriaH embellishment with literary pro- 
ductions, and the lucrative employment thus afford^ to 
artists, have induced an attention to minuteness of detail 
and inimitable delicacy of execution, which have not hi- 
therto been paralleled. The largest picture is reduced 
to the size of a duodecimo page, with a degree of accu- 
racy so complete, that the smallest leaf does not disap- 
pear from a landscape, — ^nor is the slightest shade of ^if. 
ference in the expression of the individual features of a 
magnificent portrait ever perceived. There is here a 
very great triumph of human ingeiwity ; and it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling obligation to the artist who 
thus not only gives to perpetuity, but sends into our 
own closet bound up with the books we read, all the 
most brilliant creations of painting. Judging by the 
numerous engravings in the Annuals before us, the per- 
sons to whom England is most indebted for their sue- 
ceasful exertions in this way are, Charlea Heath, Charles 
Rolls, £. and W. Finden, £. Ooodall, J. H. Robinson, 
H. Le Keux, F, £ngleheart, F. and £. Portbury, 
J. Romney, R. Graves, J. Goodyear, and one- or 
two others who, we tioubt not, deserve to be named, 
though we have not had the same opportunities of dis- 
covering their abilities. There are nineteen embellish, 
ments in the '^ Keepsake," of which Heath himself has 
supplied ten, and on the whole the best, — if we except 
'* Anne Page and Slender," by Bolls, who is an artist 
of first-rate talent. It is unnecessary to particularise 
the engravings which please us most — ^they are all 
beantifuL '^ Lucy and her Bird" is probably the most 
commonplace, both in subject and execution ; whilst the 
portraits of the Duchess of Bedford and Mrs Peel are 
of tliat sort which set criticism at defiance. 

Though we have dwelt thus long on tiie embellish- 
ments, we are happy to have it m our power to say, that 
the literary contenu of the '* Keepsake" are in many ' 
respects little less deserving of notice. None of the An- . 
ttoals exhibits so strong a list of names, though several 
of them contain a greater number of articles. There is 
scarcely a contribution in the '< Keepsake" to which a 
well-known signature is not attached. Sir Walter Scott 

comes first. He has contributed four pieces of prose, 

two of which are little more than anecdotes ; the third 
is only a new edition of a story he heard many years ago 
from AHss Seward ; but the fourth is a very powerful and 
highly graphic sketch, occupying the first forty.four 
pages of the book, and entitled '* My Aunt Margaret^s 
Mirror." It is a tale of necromancy ; and the scene is laid 
in Edinburgh, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
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century. It is one of thofe productions which, however 
hurriedly the Author of Waverley may occasionally 
write, are oontmually presenting themselTes to convince 
us that no man living possesses the same graphic and ex- 
traordinary powers. Tne three other pieces are of a mucli 
inferior kind. That called the « Death of the Laiid's 
Jock," which was written to furnish a subject for the pen- 
cil, does DOt, we think, supply very successfully what was 
wanted ; and accordingly, we perceive by Heath*s en- 
graving after Corbould, that the attempt to make a fine 
picture out of it has entirely failed, — the effect produced 
IS overstrained, disagreeable, and unnatural Sir Walter 
Scott is not altogether to blame for this : the incident, 
as he relates it, is poetical, but not resting on any Imown 
historical foundation, it does not possess any point auf. 
ficiently striking to merit its being embodied on canvass. 
—.Some posthumous fragments of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
next attract our attention. The few remarks, in prose, 
«( On Love/' are pregnant with thought, as indeed is 
all that Shelley has ever written. Yet the remarks will 
not be popular, for the thoughts do not lie at the sur- 
face, and ordinary readers will not give themselves the 
trouble to penetrate deeper in seardi of them. There 
are three scraps of poetry, too, by the same author, which 
we perused with interest ; for all that remains of Shelley 
tends to throw some light upon the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of one of the most remarkable and original minds that 
this country ever produced. Our readers will be glad to 
see one of those effusions, which, though on a lighter 
subject, bears the strong impress of SheOey's usual cur- 
rent of thought : — 

THS AZIOLA. 

" Do you not hear the Aziola cry ? 
Methinks she must be nigh," 

Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars were lit or candles brought ; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziok was some tedious woman, 
Ask*d, " Who is Azioiar— How elate 
I felt to know that it was nothing human. 
No mockery of myself to fear or hate : 

And Mary saw my soul. 
And laugh'd, and said, « Disouiet yourself not ; 

Tis nothing but a little downy owL*' 

Sad Aziola ! many an eventide 

Thy music I had heard 
By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And fields and marshes wide^ 
Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 

The soul ever stirr'd ; 
Unlike— and fiur sweeter than them alL 
Sod Aziola ! from that moment I 
Loved thee^ and thy sad cry. 

From Shelley the transition is easy to his widow.~i 
one of the daughters of Godwin — and well known as 
the author of '' Frankenstein," and '' The Last Man.** 
She has furnished two tales to the ^* Keepsake,** writ- 
ten in a less wild and gloomy style than that in which 
she usually indulges, and bearing evident indications 
of a well-cultivated and masculine mind, with here and 
there some touches of a softer description, which do as 
much credit to the heart as the rest does to the head.— . 
There is a good deal of poetry from Wordsworth, but 
we have seen the bard (as nis more enthusiastic admirers 
have christened him) to greater advantage. There are 
some fine thoughts, sprinkled here and there like flowers 
over a meadow, in the pieces alluded to; but between 
these thoughts there is too much of the bare sod— or, 
to talk less metephorically, a little of the prolixity and 
feebleness of advancing life. ^ The Triad,'* in parti- 
qilar, is rather a long poem, and is meant to contain a 
highly poetical description of three beautiful nymphs ; 
but to us we confess it is, on the whole, exoeedmgly 
mystical and unintelligible, and, moreover, oonsideraUy 



fuller of words than of ideas. There aie two sonnets, 
however, by the same author, which possess mudi simple 
beauty and force. — Lord Nugent*s ^*- Apropos of Bread** 
is clever, but not quite so good as we {lad hoped. — 
L. £. L. (Miss Landon) has this year wisely written 
much less in the Annuals, and consequently what she 
has written is better, and has a more vigorous tone. 
She has two copies of verses in the ^^ Keepsake,*' both 
of which are good. — Moore is the only living author 
who seems resolutely to have held out against the 
temptations offered by the Editors of Annuals. We do 
not remember ever to have seen a single line of his in 
any of these books. There is a trifle entitled ^' Extem- 
pore** by him in the '' Keepsake," but we are infonn- 
ed in the preface it was obtained from a friend, in whose 
possession it happened to be — not from the author him- 
self. We are not sure that Moore's conduct is not more 
dignified, and evinces higher self-respect, than that of 
those who, from motives either of gain or vanity, aUow 
their name and productions to be continually bound up 
with so much that is trifling and epbemeraL But thu 
is matter of opinion, upon which we would not too dos- 
matically insut If we did, a strong argument would 
start up against us in Coleridge. He has several contri. 
butions in the *' Keepsake,*' — and one of these, " The 
Oarden of Boccaccio,'* is out of all sight the finest poem 
in the book, — indeed, we regard it as one of the finest 
minor pieces which even Coleridge himself, with all his 
variety of imagery, and fine flow of strong and original 
thought, has ever written. We cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting at least a part of it :— . 

THX QARDKN OF BOCCACCIO. 

Of late, in one of those most weary houn^ 
When Life seems emptied of all goiial powers, 
A dreary mood, whicn he who ne'er ht» known 
May bless his happy lot, I sate alone ; 
And, from the numbing spell to win rdief, 
Call'd on the Past f<H* thought of glee or grief. 
In vain! bereft alike of grief and glee, 
I sate and cower'd o'er mv own vacancy I 
And as I watch'd the duU continuous nche. 
Which, all else idumb'ring, seem'd alone to wake, 

friend ! long wont to notice yet conceal. 
And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 

1 but half saw that quiet hand of thine 
Place on my desk this ezqnisite design, 
Boccaccio's garden and its Faesy, 

The love^ the joyanoe, and the gaJhmtry ! 
An Idyl, with Boocacdo's roirit warm. 
Framed in the silent poesy or form. 

Like flocks adown a newly-bathed steep. 

Emerging from a mist : or like a stream 

Of music sof^ that not dispeb the sleep. 

But casts in happier moulds the slumbmr'a dream, 

Gazed by an idle eye with silent might, 

The picture stole upon my inward aght. 

The brightness of the world, O thou once free. 
And always fiilr, rare land of courtesy ! 
O Florence ! with the Tuscan fields and hills, 
And famous Amo, fed with all their rifls ; 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy ! 
Rich, ornate^ populous, all treasures thine, 
The golden com, the olivc^ and the vine. 
Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old, 
And forests, where beside his leafy hold 
The sullen boar hath heard the dis^pint horn. 
And whets his tusks against the gnsried thorn ; 
Palladian palace with its storied halls ; 
Fountains, where Love lies listening to their fidts ; 
Gardens, wheTe flings the bridge its airy span. 
And Nature makes her happy home with man ; 
Where many a rageous flower is duly M 
With its own rUl, on its own spo^^ bed, 
And wreathes the marble nm, or kans Hs h 
A mimic mouraer, that, with veil withdrawn. 
Weeps Uquid gems^ the presents of the davro. 
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Thiii^in ddlghtB, and erery Mum is thine : 
And more than aU, the embrace and intertwine 
Of an with all in gay and twinkling danoe ! 
Mid Gdds of Greece and warriors of romance^ 
See ! Boccaoe sita, unfoldiiu; on his Icnees 
The new-foimd roll of old Mceonides ; 
But frtnn his mantle's fold, and near the heart, 
Peers Oidd*8 Holy Book of Love*s sweet smart ! 

The rest of the contenu of the ^ Keepsake'* may be 
mentioned more rapidly. Southey has several better 
diort poems than he usually produces,— especially one 
entitled "' Lucy and her Bird ;**— the author of ^« The 
Rone," and the author of ^^ Gilbert Earle," have each a 
piece of imaginative writing, and each is respectable;— 
Luttxdl has given some tolerable rhymes, but not much 
poetiy ; — Lord Porcbester some very polished and elegant 
verses «« To a Pearl ;*'— Thomas Bayly rather an iosi. 
pid story called *' A Legend of KiUarney ;*'— Mrs He- 
mans a poem of a more vigorous Idnd than is common 
with her ; — Theodore Hook a spirited tale called *' The 
Old Ckntleman ;**-^ir James Mackintosh a classical 
and interesting paper entitled ^' Sketch of a Fragment of 
tlie History of the Nineteenth Century,** which is occu- 
pied principally with an estimate of the ciiaracter poli- 
tical, intellectual, and domestic, of the late Mr Gannmg ; 
— Lockhart a very admirable specimen of a translation 
from the Norman French, called *•*• The King, and the 
Minstrel of Ely ;** — and Lord Normanby a very care, 
fully finished, and somewhat laboured t al e —** Clorinda, 
ortheNecUaceofPearL** 

There are a few other things from persons of inferior 
note, but it is unnecessary to particularize them. To 
die Editor, ho«ever, Mr F. M. Reynolds, we have a 
single observation to make. He has acted wisely in not 
pnriiing himself too obtrusively forward, and one or two 
of his ooatributions are clever ; but we discover uk his 
style a tendency to occasional coarseness— we mighi per- 
haps add vulgarity — which ought to have been most care- 
fully eachewed in a publication like the << Keepsake,*' 
and which, in truth, is the only circumstance that de- 
tracts fiom the general elegance of the whole. The 
work, liowever, ^ take it for all in all,*' cannot fail to 
be a faToorite ; and the enterprisi* g spirit which has 
mdneed the proprietor to expend upon it the enormous 
com of eleven thousand guineas, will not, we hope, go 
imrevazded.* 



The Annkcertary ; or^ Poetry and Prose for 1829, edi- 
ted by Allan Cunningham* John Sharp, London. 

Not leas splendid than the ** Keepsake*' in outward 
show, though perhaps slightly less perfect in some of the 
minntise of ekganoe, the ^ Anniversary** presents itself 
fior the first time to the notice of the public It appears 
to us, that of all the Annuals, this is the one whidi pos- 
sesses peculiar claims upon the people of Scotland. It is 
edited by our countryman, Allan Cunningham— 4i man 
not moR remarkable for his free, fresh genius, gushing 
out like one of his own mountain streams, and natural to 
him as the ydlow broom is to his own hilb, than for that 
srtless simptidiy of manner, and gentle urbanity of heart, 
which anerrr the concomitants, and most commonly the 
leading characteristics, of true genius. He loves his coun- 
tiy ardently, and he has not hesitated to breathe over 
tile pages of bis "' Anniversaiv** ft sentiment so dear to 
his Suu There is a Scottish feeling pervades the work, 
and wbtrercr it is circulated, it will succeed in awaken- 
ing a Biingkd respect and esteem for the ^' land of the 
movntam and the flood.'* Upon this subject we may, 
mdeed, remark generally, that it is highly gratifymg to 
observe the prominent place which the contributions of 



* Por Bomcfai. hly taitamtinf detaili of the expense Inciinred 
is thepablicBtioo of these Amraals, we rete our readcn to a 
on, whleh they will find hi a rabse- 



Scotchmen hold in all these Annuals. Without Aem, 
they certainly would not be what they are. Two of them 
are edited by Scotchmen — " The Anntvtf^saiy," by Al- 
Ian Cunningham, and " Friendship*s Offering," by 
Thomas Pringk. Then look at the names which shine 
most conspicuously in their table of contents. Are they 
not Sir Walter Scott, Professor WUson, J. G. Lockhart, 
James Hogg, Montgomery, the Rev. Edward Irving, 
Kennedy, Malcolm, Moir ? Tiie first four names on this 
list are in themselves a gaUzy ; and the rest have each a 
strong light of their own. In so far, then, as any of the 

Annuals is concerned, we may say with lago, «< he 

who filches from me these good names, will make me poor 
indeed.** Our Southron friends may perhaps discover 
an over degree of nationality in these observations ; but 
they will hardly blame us that we are proud of men of 
whom the world is proud. 

The poetry of the " Anniversary** is considerably su- 
perior to its prose, as was naturally to be expected from 
the habiu of its editor. Of the latter the only pieces 

which seem worthy of mention are two ; '* The Came- 

ronian Preacher's Tale,*' by Hogg, a story of strange and 
supernatural interest ; ^ one of those terrible sermons 
which Ood preaches to mankind of blood unrighteously 
shed, and most wondrously avenged ;*' and told with all 
that unadorned strength of narrative, and clear intuitive 
perception of the best mode of treating thoso inddents 
that bear upon the superatitious part of our nature, 
which unquestionably make the Ettrick Shepherd the 

best inditer of a ghost story extant ; and ^^ A Tale 

of the Time of the Martyrs," by the celebrated Edward 
Irving, which, though not in any way very astonisbmg, 
possesses more vigour, polish, and, what is of still great- 
er consequence, more intelligibleness, than his sermons, 
orations, or homilies. 

As we have abready said, the poetry of the " Anni- 
versary** deserves more notice than the prose. There 
is something curious in Edward Irving writing for an 
Annual, and Cunningham has been fortunate in having 
his work made the chosen vehicle for the preacher's 
lucubrations ; but far more fortunate is he in havmg 
secured the only contribution with which Professor Wil- 
son has, through any channel of this kind, favoured 
the public ^* Edderline's Dream** is the first canto 
of a poem, which was at one time complete in six, bt^t 
of which the other five have been most unfortunately 
lost, and we suspect there u some doubt whether they 
will ever be re-written. No one can read what has been 
preserved, without deeply regretting the accident that 
has robb?d him of the continuation and conclusion of a 
composition which opens so beautifully. We regret 
much that Professor Wil8on*s multifarious pursuits pre- 
vent him from indulging more frequently in that fine 
poetical vein he unquestionably possesses. There is in 
his style a richness of Imagery, and a fresh unwearying 
enjoyment of all that is beautiful and sublime in nature, 
which are themselves sufficient to form the staple com- 
modities of a poem that would delight the fancy and win 
tlie heart. Nothing can be more vivid and spirit-stirring 
than the following description of a fine summer morn- 
ing: 

Hark! the martlet twittering by 

The crevice, where her twittering brood 

Beneath some sliadowy wall-flower lie. 

In the high air of solitude ! 

She alone, sky-loving bird, 

In that lofty clime is heard ; 

But loftier far firom difF remote 

Up springs the eagle, like a thought, 

And poiaed in heaven's resplendent zodb^ 

Gazes a thousand fathom down, 

Whik his wfld and fitful cry 

Blends together sea and sky ; 

And a thousand songs, I trt»w, 

From the waken*d vrorld below. 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
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Music is there on the shore. 
Softening ^weet the billowy roar ; 
Fur UoRl and fair in every weather, 
Tlie seamcws shrill now flock together, 
Or, -^heeling oflF in lonely play, 
CaiTV their pastimes far away, 
To little isles and rocks of rest, 
Scatter'd o*er the ocean's breast, 
Where these ^lad creatures build their nest 
Now hymns are heard at every fountsln. 
Where the land birds trim thor wings. 
And boldly booming up the mountain. 
Where the dewy h<»th-flower springs^ 
Upon the freshening gales of mom 
Showers of headlong bees are bome^ 
Till far and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings ! 

This the pensiTe lady knows^ 

So round her lovely frame she throws 

The doud-like float of her array, 

And with a blessing and a prayer 

She fixeth in her raven hahr 

The jewel that her lover gave. 

The night before he crossed the wave 

To kingdoms far away ! 

Soft steps are winding down the stair. 

And now beneath the moniing air 

Her breast breathes strong and free ; 

The sun in his prime glorious hour 

Is up, and with a purple shower 

Hath bathed the Milowy sea ! 

Lo ! moming*s dewy hush divine 
Hath calm'd the eves of Edderline ! 
Shaded by the gknims that fall 
From the old grey castle wall. 
Or, from tlie glooms emerging bright, 
Cluud-like widkin^ through the light. 
She sends the blessings of her smiks 
OVr dancing waves and steadfast Isles, 
And, creature though she be of earth, 
Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 

Is it not to be regretted that in the present silence of the 
mightiest Lyres, he who can write thus, should so sel- 
dom awaken the music of hit own ? — Several things in 
the Edltor*s happiest manner, especially ^* The Magic 
Bridle," " The Alother Praying," and " The Black, 
berry Boy," — *'*' Tiuree Inscriptions for the Caledonian 
Canal," by Southcy,'^a *' Dramatic Scene,*' by Barry 
Cornwall, — and ^^ The Carle of Invertime," by Hogg, 
make up all the rest of the poetry that it is necessary to 
mention. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that there 
is a greater mixture of alloy in the '^ Anniversary," 
than we could have wished, but we are well aware of the 
difficulties attendant upon a first effort ; and doubt not 
that where there is so much promise, the improvement 
in subsequent years will be great. The embellishipents, 
of which there are twenty, are very splendid; and it 
gives us much pleasure to be able to state that though 
the work has hardly yet been seen in Scotland, six or 
seven thousand copies have already been sold. 



The ForfTft^me.Nirt^ a Christmas or New Yearns Pre^ 
srnt, edited by Frederick Shoberl, Esq. R. Acker- 
mann, London. 

To Ackermann, the publisher of the "Forget-me-Not," 
we owe the introduction of Annuals into this country ; 
and it was in 1823 that the first •' Forget-me-Not" ap- 
peared. It was joined next year by " Friendship's Of- 
fering," and in 1825, by the " Literary Souvenir." 
Till 1828, these, together with the " Amulet," which 
came out in 182G, kept the field to themselves, but sub- 
sequently a whole host, armed cap-a-pie, have rushed to 
the mclec. The " Forget-me-Not" has never possessed 
the character of being entitled to very high consideration 
'on the score of iu literary pretensioos, but it hasalwajrs 



been a pleasant book to lo«k at, and to read,-.Ugbt, 
airy, aad degant It would scarcely be fair to expect 
that all the young ladies and gentlemen who keep Al- 
bums, and buy Annuals, should consent to tho labour 
of exercising much thought in perusing what is written 
for their amusement by the numerous joint-stock liter- 
ary companies of the day. If they can feast upon a sen- 
timental love-story, it would be hard to insist on their 
swallowing Mount Caucasus ;-af their thirst for poetry 
is assuag^ by a sonnet, it would be cruel to force them 
to inhale the whole Red Sea. Why should they not be 
allowed to live on m their own way ?— Jitenry, without 
being particularly leamedr-foetical, but not poets, — 
busy, but not Industrious, — intelligible, bnt not inteU 
lectuaL Fpr them the *^ Forget-me-Not'* is pecnliarly 
fitted. It contains nothing decidedly weak, and nothing 
decidedly and conspicuously excellent. There are, how- 
ever, upwards of a hundred pieces in prose and verse, of 
which the best are *' Eastern Apologues," by Hogfr, and 
a comic poem, entitled, " Frolic in a Palace," by W. 
H. Harrison. One of the embellishmento, tocL of which 
there are fourteen, we must mention. It is the first,— 
an engraving by Le Keux, from a painting by Martin, 
on the subject of the self* immolation of Marcus Cunius 
the Roman patriot. It is one of the noblest things we 
have seen in any of the Annuals, and contains within iU 
self a world of pdetry. Martinis conceptions are in ge- 
neral possessed of much sublimity, however he may fail 
in individual parU of the execution. In the present in- 
sUnce, the splendid temples, and pillars, and citadels, 
and towers of Rome are finely grouped, and gloriously 
canopied by the dark, lurid, thundery sky. Then the 
countless multitude of her affrighted inhabitants in the 
streets and open space that surround the yawning gtilf 
which has been rent by the fury of the earthquake, and 
whicl), unless the gods be appeased, is about to desolate 
the whole city, admirably prepares the mind for die enx>- 
tions excited by the figure upon which the eye principal- 
ly resu. It b Marcus Curtius, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent white steed, which after being urged to its best speed 
has already leaped full upon the abyss, as if proud to 
die along with its rider. Curtius sits erect upon its 

back, his armour on, — ^his shield in one hand, and his 

arms extended and thrown upwards, as if, with an 
heroic smile upon his countenance, he blessed his coun- 
try, and glsdly for its sake look^ his last upon the 
sky of Rome. The effect produced is such, that it is 
impossible to stop just at this point of time. The 
imagination instinctively takes a prospective glance, 
and sees the brave knight fall down—^own into the tre- 
mendous chasm, — hears the loud shriek of men who 
never shrieked before, and the screams of women whom 
the sight drives mad. The earthquake rolls away, but 
there is silence in the streets and squares of Rome.— This 
single engraving is more than worth the price of the 
" Forget-me-Nou" 



The Literary Souvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watt«« 
Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London. 

Under the superintendenceof Alaric Watts, ascholar, 
a poet, and a man of taste — the ^^ Souvenir" has always 
mainuined a high rank among publications of this 
class, and we are happy to have it in our power to say, 
tliat the volume for 1829 is the best of the series which 
has yet appeared. 

Among otlier attractions, it contains twelve highlv- 
finished and beautiful engravings, scarcely one of which, 
the Editor informs us, has cost less than a hundred 
guineas, and several from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy guineas each. ^* The im- 
mense expense," he adds, *^ attendant upon the pub- 
lication of a volume containing twelve such embellish, 
menu as are hen given, — sn expense which has lately 
been increased by the unusoal demand for. the talent 
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employed tn their pfod^cti<ni,*Gan only be eovered by a 
sale whicb, to the ordiDwy obeenrer, would appesr to 
pvomiie A large and certain remuneration. When, 
I novefet, it it itated that a circulation of leas than from 
eight to nine ihousaad copies would entail a serious loss 
upon iu proprietors, it will readily be believed that 
they have betai indied to no ordinary exertions. Their 
objea has been to enable it to compete advantageously, 
not merely wiih annual works published at a similar 
price, but with o'tliers of higher pretensions, and of 
nearly double Its cost. ' It will be for the public to de- 
tamine, aft* a cazeful examination of their respective 
merits, how far this object has been achieved." As a 
portion of that poblie, we hesitate not to give it as our 
opinion that the object htu been achieved. The **' Sou- 
venir" is distinguished both by external elegance and 
intellectoal superiority. Several of the engravings have 
never been surpassed. *^ The Sisters," from a painting 
by Stephanhon, is out of sight the most beautiful pro- 
duction of that artist we ever saw. '* Cleopatra, embark- 
ing on the Cydnus,'* engraved by E. Goodall, is a vi- 
sion of more then Eastern light and loveliness— most 
soft and volnptnonsy yet producing on the feelings, a 
refining, not an enervating eifi«t. ^ The Departure of 
Mary Queen of Scots from France," is interesting at once 
from its own excellence, and the nature of the subject. 
I '' The Propoeal" is inhnitably engraved by Charles 
Rolls ; and the female figure possesses all that sweetness 
! and beauty which no one knows better how to give than 
1 Leslie. The " Portrait of Sir Walter Soott,^' by M. 
J. Danforth, after Leslie, we consider very valuable, 
I sod by far the best that has been yet engraved. It bears 
I a strikmg sod favourable resemblance to the illustrious 
I Anthor of Waverley ; and the only fault we can ob- 
. ftirve is, that ^e brow seems a good deal too high. One 
I voold suppose that all the painters who have yet paint- 
ed likenesses of Sir Walter Scott, were diorough-naeed 
phrenologists, and being hardly able to understand 

** How one amall head can carry all he knows,^ 

they have invariably magnified it to the most unnatural 
proportians, and by the external developement have in- 
dicated a quantity of brain within, enough to have ma- 
terially altered the centre of gravity of any ordinary 
man. ^ The Agreeable Surprise," engraved by U. 
RoUg, after J. Green, is perhaps on the whole the most 
delightful plate of all. There ii a Penian splendour in 
tbe sceneryt and a rich luxuriance in the figures, espe- 
diUy in that of the Royal lady wiiting on the sand 
*< With such a small, whiter shining hand. 
Yea mi^t have thought twas silver flovidng," 
that the pleasant impression left upon the mind more 
than repays the cost of the ^ Souvenir." Delta has 
but feebly illustrated this delightful picture. Amid 
so much beauty, there is only one faUure. What was 
Westall about when he drew ; and when had Charles 
Rolls to much time to spate as to engrave ; and what 
ksd become of Alaric Watts*s taste when he inserted, a 
thing altogether so unworthy as that entitled ^ She 
nerer told her love ?" A poor, meagre, plain, pimng girl, 
I lying on the grass, and looking more as if her stomach 
was out of order than her heart, can hardly be an ob- 
ject of interest even to the most sentimental of all sent!- 
meatalists* No wonder ^'she never told her love," for 
ve cannot see what right she had ever to fall in love at 
aQ. Nature evidently intended her for an old maid, and 
as an old maid she mnst inevitably live and die, not- 
vidtttanding the exttaorJinary degree of patronage 
vhieh Mesars Westall and Eolls have been good enough 
to bestow upon her. 

On the literary part of the ^ Souvenir," or what is 
technically teimed the letter-press, we could willingly 
^etcsnt at some length ; bnt we must ^ bridle in our 
ttniggliog muse with pain." Of tbe prose articles, 
"* Too hmdsome ft»r any dung," aa a lighter sketch. 



and the *' Manuscript found in a Madhouse," as a piece 
of graver and more impassioned writing, are our fkvour- 
ites, and are both by the author of <^ P(dham".-a novel 
evincing mudi talent, especially in the third volume. 
There are also one or two very successful Tales ; and a 
good lively article by Barry Cornwall — a designation 
by which he is much better known than by his real 
name of Procter— entitled ** A Chapter on Portraits." 
The poetry is supplied principally by Alaric Watts 
himself, Barry Cornwall, T. K. Hervey, Malcolm, and 
Mrs Hemans. Watts is always graceful, and oftai vi- 
gorous, as in his '^ King Pedro's Revenge," in the vo- 
lume before us. Barry Cornwall is unequal, and has 
too much mannerism, but nevertheless in his better 
moods possesses much genuine feeling, and displays a 
very fair proportion of the divinut afflatui ; T. iL Her- 
vey has not been enjoying good health, and his improve- 
ment has consequently scarcely kept pace with his early 
promise, yet at times he produces stanzas full of genius ; 
Alaicolm's reputation, despite the retiring modesty t&at 
courts the shade too much, is steadily increasing, and 
the elTusions of his gende and pensive muse must al- 
ways please ; Mrs Uemans has a style of her own, preg- 
nant with all that is feminine and chastely digiufled, 
but of that nature which is felt to be somewhat mono- 
tonous, when subjected to fre<|uent repetitions ; and 
though we should be sorry to miss the soft whisperings 
of her lute, we are inclined to advise, for her own sake, 
that for a time she should allow its music to slumber. 
Her name has become too hackneyed in the public ear, 
and her verses too familiar to the public eye ; like the 
waters of the fountain of Arethusa, she should disap- 
pear for a whUe, to re-emerge with a dearer and a stronger 
gush of song.--As we wish to lay before our readers one 
of the best poems in the ^^ Souvenir^" we seleet the fol- 
lowing s— 

▲K AJDUEV. 

By T, K, Mervetf. 

Adieu ! the chain is shiver'd now 

That liiik'd my heart and hopes with thine. 
I leave thee to thy broken vow— 

Thy dreams will often be of mine; 
And tears— be those the only tears 

Thine eyea may ever leem to weep^ 
Shall tell the thoughts to other years 

Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! enjoy thy pleasant hours, 

Find other hearts— 4o fling away ! 
Thv life is in its time of flowers, 

(rather Ma v-garlands while 'tis May ! 
Oh ! till the droiry day draws in. 

And winter settles round thy heart, 
And memory's phantom forms begin 

To take a wounded spirit's part. 

Adieu! 

Adieu! thy beauty is the bow 

That kept the tempest from thy sky. 
And all too bright upon thy brow, 

The sigh which must so surely die. 
These dropo-^the last for thee !— are abed. 

To think that there will be not one 
To love thee when its light is fled, 

To shield thee when the storm comes on ! 
Adieu! 

Adieu! Oh! wild and worthless all. 

The heart that virakes this last ftrewell! 
Why— for a thiiLr like thee— oiioiild fiOl 

My harpings like a passing bell ! 
Why should my soul and song be sad ! 

Away !— I fling thee firom my heart 
Back to the selfish and the bad. 

With whom thou hast thy fitter part ! 
Adieui 

Adieu! and noay thy dreams of me 
Be poison in uy brain and fareast» 
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And hope be lost in i 

And memory mar thy pnyer for rest ! 
Why seeks my soul a centier strain? 

¥oT thee, my harp, be henceforth mote, 
Nevei* to wake thy name again. 

Thou strancer to my love and lute, 

Adieu! 



7%ff Amidei^ or Christian and Literary Rememftrancer, 
edited by S. C. HalL Westley and Daria, and Wight- 
man and Cramp. 

Mingling moral and religious instruction with liter- 
ary amusement, the *^ Amulet** aims at being distin- 
gaished by a peculiar character of its own. The design 
is highly praiseworthy ; and we only regret tluit the 
editor. Air S. C. Hall, though he has mustered a 
considerable phalanx of Christian contributors, has not 
been able to inspire them all with that degree of elo- 
qaence and talent which the goodness of Iheir intentions 
made it particularly desirable they should possess. The 
spirit, however, of meek and unobtrusive piety which 
pervades the pages of the '* Amulet,** will be felt and 
valued by those to whom all that is sacred is dear. Nor 
has embellishment been forgotten. On the contrary, few 
of its contemporaries surpass the " Amulet" in this re- 
spect. *' The Spanish Flower Girl,** the '• Wandering 
3finstrel8 of Italy,** the « Rose of CasUe Howard,*' 
*• The RIountain Daisy," the •' Fisherman leaving 
Home,*' and " The Temple of Victory," are all beau- 
tiful specimens of art : 

" Go forth, my little book ! pursue thy way ; 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the good. ** 



Friendship's Offering; a Literary AHmm^ and Annual 
Remembrancer. Smith, Elder and Co. London. 

Amidst the crowd of Annuals, iHbich are all a little 
too much like German double-gangers, any thing that 
suggests the remotest idea of variety it agreeable. One 
thing, . therefore, which we like about ** Friendship's 
Ofttfring" is, that while its dark-blue and handsomely 
figured binding is sufficiently elegant, it is at the same 
time somewhat more manly and substantial than, the 
very exquisite and finical though amiable foppery, for 
which its brethren are, in this respect, so remarkable. 
The outside of the volume induces us to hope that the 
flowers within will possess less of a hothouse, or rather 
hot-pressed'speciesof beauty, than they do elsewhere, — 
that they will not be quite so languid in the exhaling 
richness of their own perfumes. But, alas ! it is only 
in the binding that '*> Friendship*8 Offering'* differs 
from any other AnnuaL On the whole, its engravings 
are inferior to those of the works we have already noticed ; 
and with two exceptions — ^* Hours of Innocence,** and 
** La Fianc^ de Marques," we cannot give much com- 
mendation to any of them. 

There is a sensible paper on '* Contradiction," by the 
author of '^ May You Like It," a clever ^^ Scottish Tra- 
ditionary Tale,** containing much graphic writing, and 
some powerful situations, by the aathor of ^^ The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness,** who assumes the somewhat un- 
accountable signatureof *^ The Modem Pythagorean,*'-, 
and a very fanr Irish story, with rather a trice plot, by 
Banim, author of *' Tales of the O'Hara Family." The 
poetry taken en masse is of that perplexingly respectable 
kind, which is more teasing to a critic than positive in- 
anity. Moot|(omery writes about Albttms...« sa|>ject 
which, with him, seems to be inexhaostible ;— .he has at 
least two dozen poems scattered through the Annuals, 
either taken from, or meant to be transferred to, blank 
paper books. How old is Montgomery ? There is soroe- 
thmg child^h in this perpetual babblmg to young ladies 
^t boarding-schools, by one, too, who can do so much 
better things. Then eome the dii minorum gentium^ who 
lucubrate upon snch topics a« thefbUowing ; *^ Love and 



Sorrow,'* by the late Henry Neek,'— ^'Sprhig,** " 8am- 
mer," « Autumn," and »* Winter,*'by Mary Howitt,^ 
"Nature," by Miss Jc«fi«y,— ** The Wild Bee," by 
Thonua Gent,— «« Constancy," by C Redding, Eaq.^ 
<^ Memory," by John Fairbanm, Esq — " Sonnet," by 
Richard Howitt,—" The First Kiss of Love.*' by J. A. 
St John,— and laat and least, ^ The Wren," by John 
Clare. Genius itself could make nothing of subjects, 
or rather of no subjects, like these. But the dianicter 
of the mind prompts the subject, and when that is dri- 
velling, the inference is evident. There are a few green 
spots, however, in this desert of mediocrity. Mr Prin- 
gle, the Editor, has contributed a sweet and classical 
poem, entitled, ^^ Glen Lynden," which, without boasu 
ing of any high pretensions, is read with pleasure, and 
amply entitles him to the merit modestly claimed in the 
following verse : 

« No lofiy theme I meditate : To me 

To soar mid clouds and storms hath not been given, 

Or through the gates of dread and mystxry. 

To gaze like those dark spirits who have striven 

To rend the veil that severs earth from Heaven ; 

For I have loved with simple hearts to dwell. 

That ne'er to doubt's forbiaden springs were driven. 

But lived sequester'd in life's lowly <teU, 

And drank the untroubled stream from inspiration's weU. " 

In a similar style, simple and natural, there is a son- 
net, entitled, ^ The Ballad Singer,** by A. Balfour, 
Esq. author of '*' Contemplation,** and other poems. 
But some of the most spirited things in the volume, are 
by Messrs Kennedy and Moiherwell, — the first already 
well known, and rapidly rising, we think, to fame,— 
and the latter, not quite so well known as he ought to 
be, for his poetical productions are oflen marked by a 
bold freshness of thought and great originality. 

We have now said as much of ^^ Friendship'a Offer- 
ing** as we think it deserves. 

The Winter's Wreath ; a ColleHion of Original Pieces 
in Prose and Vetse, George Smith, LiverpooL 

«' Akother yet ! — a seventh !" One novelty, how- 
ever, is, that it is published at Liverpool ; and another, 
that it contains an engraving, very well executed, by Li- 
zars of Edinburgh. But its embellishments, compared 
with those of others, sink rather below par ; and it boasts 
only of four contributors of any note,— Mrs Hemans, 
Miss Mitford, Montgomery, and Roscoe, all of whom 
seem to have sent their poorest pieces. The other arti- 
cles are supplied by anonymous writers, and some of 
them are sufficiently raw. But it would be wrong to 
pass over in silence the only prose paper that particu- 
larly interested us—** A journey up the Mississippi," by 
J. J. Audubon, whom many of our Edinburgh readers, 
at least, will remember with interest as the American 
naturalist, who exhibited here so beautiful a ooUectioo 
of drawmgs— the labour of nearly his whole life— lone- 
ly and peculiar as that had been, among the great lakes 
and forests of the New World. The narrative of his 
expedition up the Mississippi is written with much live- 
liness, and it is not unlikely that we may take an eariy 
opportunity of transferring to our oolanuia a few of it» 
most amusmg details. 



The Bijou^ an Annual of Literature and the Arts. 
W. Pickenng, Ix>ndon. 

We are disposed to thhik very favourably of the «< Bi- 
jou." It has a sustained and rather dignified charac- 
ter, which pleases us. There is about it less of the tin- 
sel and superficiality of (he mere passing fitfhion of the 
day. The very embellishments have a amaek of the 
racy vigour of antiquity. There is a fine blue ** Au- 
tumnal Evenfaig," by Claude, — an interesting pictnre of 
<« The Family of Sir Thomas More," exodkntlygioap- 
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cd by Holbdn, and a weey admiiable ^* Diaaa of Poic- 
tien,*' by Primattiodo. Nor should oar own fiir Tbo- 
inaa Lawrence be forgotten, who has supplied the en- 
giraTor with two noble portraits, — nor Turner's beauci. 
fU view of Mont BknCfOor Stephanhoff's spirited 
^ Intenriew between King Charles the Second, and Sir 
Henry Lee,"— « subject taken from '« Woodstock.*' 
The prose and verse are in good keeping with these de- 
ddedly superior embeUishmeDts ; and U'the Editor has 
not been able to muster quite so numerous a list of ce- 
lebrated names as some ot his rivals, he has made a more 
jodiciou sekcdon from his anonymous materials. 



The Gem ; a LiUrary Album, Edited by T. Hood, Esq. 
W. Marshall, London. 

Tboxas Hood, the Editor of the *' Gem," hss the 
reputation of being the most consummate punster in 
England. We confess we do not think the distinction 
a very enviable one,^the more especially as we know 
that Hood might, if he chose, easily obtain a higher 
■pedes of fame* But seeing that he w a punster, and 
that he glivies in being so, we had certainly hoped for 
something a little new in the **• Gem," at least in so 
&r as panning is new. Even here we have been disap- 
potnteo. The ^* Gem" is nothing else but a book whidi 
bebngs to the general species described by the term 
AnmuL One short poem, and a sentence or two in the 
preface, comprise all the puns in the volume. The fol- 
lowing pnaaage contains the best of these. ^ To Sir 
Walter Scott — not merely a literary feather in my cap, 
bat a whole plame of them— 1 owe, and witli the hand 
of my heart acknowledge, a deep obligation : a poem 
ftom hia pen, is likely to confer on the book that coo- 
tains it, if not perpetuity, at least a very Old Mortality." 
The ooDtribudon alluded to from Sir Walter, which is 
a poem entitled ^ The Death of Keeldar," and another 
still finer poem of a graver and darker description by 
Thomaa Uood himself, called ^ The Dream of Eugene 
Anm," are nnquestbnably the two most interesting 
artides m the ^ Gem." '< The Dream of Eugene Aram" 
is one of the most striking and highly talented produc- 
tions we have met with in any of the Annuals, and its 
length alone prevents o« from extracting it. Hood 
should pan less, and dream more. There is a good deal 
of trash in the ^* Gem," and, what is stranger, trash 
written by dever men. From Hartley Coleridge, bow- 
ers, who la not snfiiciently known in this part of the 
itland, but who is his father's son every inch, we have 
two sweet little things. 

There is not much prose worth reading in the ^ G^em." 
The embellishments, which are fifteen in number, are 
BMd. 



THE JUTZyiLE ANNUALS. 

Or thcw there are four,— .«« The Christmas Box," 
—" The Juvenile Foiget-me-Not,"— •» The New 
Year's tiifk,"--and '« The Juvenile Keepsake." The 
^ Qtristmas Box,", edited by Crofton Croker, is more 
adapted for boya than gitls ; the ^ Juvenile Fonet-me- 
Not," edited by Mia S. & Hall, more for girls than 
boys; the ^ New Year's Gift," edited b^ Airs Alaric 
Watts, for esther ; and the <^ Juvenile Keepsake" for 
neither. The most interesting feature in the '^ Chrisu 
BBS Box" if a tsle of nearly fifty pages by Miss Edoe. 
worth ; there la a good deal of medlocriiy in the other 
oontiibatioos, and, what is more unfortunate, not much 
improvement to be darived from them by young readers. 
The ** Juvenile FoKget-jne-Not," on the other hand, 
abounds in entertaining and instmedve stories, excel- 
IcBdy adapted to the capacity of youth. The ** New 
Yost's mC* is scarcely inferior, though perhaps a little 
kM m keeping with its object The ** Juvenile Keep- 
Mkci" ii the most taatcAil and degant in lu embellisfa. 



ments of the whole four; but it does not at all suit its 
name, for there is very little additional juvenility to be 
discovered in it than may be found in any of the An- 
nuals mtended for children of a larger growth. We 
conceive that after the age of fourteen every body is 
entitled to peruse these Albums for big people ; but as 
there is a pretty numerous portion of the reading pub- 
lic, whose years vary from five to thirteen, we approve 
of books being got up for them, — only, when this is thenr 
avowed purpose, it ought not lo be lost sight of. Any 
of these volumes, however, are better Christmas presema 
than whips, tops, or doUs — whether of wood or wax. 



From the review we have now taken of all the fair 
array of stars that come twinkling forth into the literary 
firmament at this season, it will appear evident that 
some must sooner or later ** pale their inefiectual tires" 
in the stronger light of more brilliant luminaries^ Less 
metaphorically, it is impossible that more than one-half 
of the Annuals can pay, and we therefore think that the 
sooner several of ihem retire from the field the better. 
Taking both their embellishments and literary contents 
into consideration, we are disposed to class them in the 
following order : — First, " The Keepsake ;" second and 
thirds " The Anniversary" and ** Souvenir," or the 
" Suuvenir" and " Anniversary ;" we think the com- 
parative merits of both are nearly balanced ; fiurlh, 
*' The Bijou ;" Ji/th^ " The Amulet ;" sixth, " The 
Forget-me-Not ;" seventh, " The Gem ;" eighth, 
'♦Friendship's Offering;" and ninth, "The Winter's 
Wreath." Of the Annuals for children, we put <' The 
Juvenile Forgct-me-Not"/rrt,- "The New Year's Gift" 
second; '< The Christmas Box" third; and " The Ju- 
venile Keepsake" yb»r^». We leave it to the good sense 
of the editors, proprietors, and publishers^ to discover 
which of all theae ought to dis natural deaths before the 
year 1830< There is one suggestion, however, we would 
make : Why should all the Annuals come out exactly at 
the same time ? Will nobody purchase a pretty hook 
except between the fifteenth of November and the first 
of January ? Are presents made in this country only 
once in the year ? If we read beside our December fires, 
do we turn away from all the delights of literature under 
a July sun ? If we have a ^< Winter's Wreath" when 
there is not a fiower to be had, why should wc not be in- 
dulged in a <♦ Summer's Wreath" when all the air is 
breathing of their odours ? We see no reason why a 
midsummer Annual for the gay and lovely of the land, 
scattered over their ancestral domains, " the stately homes 
of England," or embowered in their runtl cottages, or 
congregated in merry coteries by old ocean's shore^^ 
we see no reason whatever why such an Annual should 
not be extensively bought, and be a highly lucrative 
speculation. The idea is probably worth the cogitations 
of some London bibliopole. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A LETTER FROM YARROW. 

The Ettriek Shepherd to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Literary JoumaL 

Mr JOURITALIST, 

A OLAD man waa I last night when your Prospectus 
was put into iny band, particularly at reading your, an- 
nouncement of *' the strictest impartiality, which will 
give way to no private interesU wnatever." If he stick 
by that resolution, thought I, I shall be a contributor to 
any extent he pleases. For do you know, sir, it is a li- 
teral fact that 1 have never had any thing ado with one 
periodical work in which I did not find the editors de- 
voted to a party, not only in politics, which is allowable, 
but in literature. Yes, sir, every one of them have a 
party in literature, which they laud and support through 
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thick and thin, howevef despicable the merits of that 
party may be to all ^es bus their own. My worthy 
friend, old Christopher there, supposes himself quite 
fair, liberal, and impartial, ia every department of lite. 
rature, and to every Jitarary person under the sun ; and 
I nerer contradict him. But, Lord help him ! not he ! 
He is a greater aristoorat in literature than he is in po- 
litics ; and the amount of that is well known to be quite 
sufficient. Far instance, I have a great number of 11- 
terary friends, of whom I think very highly, because 
perhaps they are something of the same school with my. 
selfL-of that school which Motison^ the Galloway man, 
calls THE MousTTAiK ScHOOL, — weU, slr, of not one 
of these will Kit say a favourable word ! He cannot 
hinder me from speaking in their recommendation. But 
then he makes no answer, but smiles, takes a glass, and 
begins another subject ; and whenever I try to edge in 
a line or two, even sideways, to bring them to notice, 
that line does not appear. 

Of course, sir, when I read your announcement, and 
the inviution to take a share in it, and found that I 
would now be at liberty to publish my free and unbias- 
sed sentiments of all my literary contemporaries, I felt 
precisely like the Laird of M^Nab, when he had got, 
with some difficulty, up to the winning-post at Perth 
races, '•*' By the Lord, but this is me now !V 

In articles '^ secondhand '^ third," I likewise found se« 
veral departments in which I felt quite at home. But 
in the fourth ! ah ! there I was a little staggered ! I was 
obliged to scratch my elbow, and exclaim to myself, 
<^ This is no me at a\" '^ Keligious discussion V* Mx 
Journalist, are you horn-mad ? Have you in any de- 
gree studied the spirit of the times, and the manifest dis- 
positions of churchmen to wrangle and contend ? to fume, 

and flame, and censure each other, with an acrimony at 
which laymen would blush ? You will be bayed, sir, 
you will be worried outright, and bot^ you and your 
Journal *'^ blawn to the deil*' in five weeks, if you med- 
dle with religious discussion at this perilous moment of 
sacerdotal animosity. There is a prophecy in the Re- 
velations, (a favourite book of mine — ^the foundation of 
our school of poetry,) that Satan is to be loosed on the 
earth for a season { and is it not apparent to you, sir, 
that that period is arrived ? that he is already loosed, 
and, in order to improve his time to the best advantage, 
has begun with the churchmen, and even fixed on tlie 
most ardent professors of religion for his purpose ? Pres- 
byterian and Seceder, Catholic and Episcopalian, are all 
in a fume agaitist each other. Even the most popular 
gf the Covenanters have gone to fisticuffs ; and there- 
fore to begin a religiotu ditctuiion just now, would be 
the same as snapping an improved patent percussion cap 
over a barrel of gunpowder. I shall conclude this se- 
rious and well-meant letter by an advice which I once 
heard a father give to his son. ^^ Let us alane o' your 
glaibeiing about religion, ye rascal. I wish you wad 
think mair, and pray mair, and haver less about it. — 
D'ye think that relig{on*s nacthing but a pease-kill for 
chicken-cocks to cackle ubout ?" I am, &c 

Jaxss Hog a. 

Mount JBenffeVf 

Ocr. 30//*, 1828. 



POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

By Wiaiam Tennant^ E»q. Author qf " Antter 

Fair,*' ^c. 
The character of every nation is perhaps best visible 
in the nature of its poetry. The national characters of the 
French and English people are not more dissimilar than 
is that of their poetry ; in the wild and energetic pro- 
ductions of the German Muse, the German character is 
reflected as from a mirror. The Jewish people have left 
to us, in the Bible, a body of song characteristic of 
themselves, and worthy of that sublime Theocracy which 



principally constituted their government, and under the 
influence *of which issued every poetic emanatioD. The 
Poetry of no nation it to elevated and tubiime ; sublimity, 
pure, simple, unpropped and unencumbered by any fic- 
titious aids of sounding and ostentatious language, is 
iu great imperial cbamcteiistie. Greece, which perhaps 
stands in |his regard next to Judea, stands next only by 
a long intervaL Neither Homer, H eaiod, nor iBsdiylns, 
the suhlimest Greek writers, copious and animated as 
they are in their sentiments and their descriptions of 
conflicts of Gods and men, csn enter into competition 
with the Hebrew poets. The works of Isaiaby Ksekiel, 
and Jeremj»h, contain more sublimity than is to be 
found in the productions of the poets of all 'other coun- 
tries taken together. Of these, Isaiah stands supreme, 
unique, and unapproadiable. Hit is indeed the tongue 
'* touched with live-coal from the band of Ser^him.** 
The sublimity of Homer appears but a tempofrary and 
impetuous flight, ever tending inevitably earthwards ; 
that of Isaiah is a self, sustained, continued, and majes- 
tic soarhig, most at home in heaven. His exultation 
over the fallen glory of the King of Babylon—his de- 
scription of the power and majestic operations of the 
Almighty — ^his burdens of Egypt, Tyre, and Damascus, 
exceed in power all the finest passages of Homer and 
iCschylus. His sublime yet satiriod contimst of the 
God of Jacob with the idols of the heathen (in ehj^i. 44), 
exhibits the noblest piece of satire on record. Nor is 
Jeremiah less pre-eminent over the Greeks in pathos— a 
quality of writing, though inferior to and of less dignity 
than sublimity, yet entitling the writer to at least the 
second rank. The lyric poetry of the Hebrews is ex- 
ceUent The classic reader is disappain«ed in his pe- 
rusal of the writings of Pindar ; the Roman langusge 
possesses no sublime lyric poetry. In David we have 
beauty of sentiments, tenderness, sublimity ; and these 
are at times mixed up (as in Psalms 8th and 19th) with 
a divine spirit of philosophy peculiar to himself, and of 
which no traces are to be found in any ethniod poet 
In short, the Bible, considered as a body of writing, 
will ever be regarded as the greatot and best treasure 
of poetic literature ; and it may be deemed a good test 
of taste and sound canon of criticism, that in proportion 
as a man possesses a true relish for the higher beauties 
of writing, and has endeavoured to gratify and refine 
that taste by extensive reading, in the same proportioo 
will he praise, and the more frequently icour to, that 
Book, wherein, above all other books, is to be found 
timplieHi/ and tuhHmity. 



AWECDOTS OF THE CELEBRATED 11& BALFH £B8- 
KIME, THE FATHEA OF TUE SCOTTISH SECES- 
SION. 

By the Author of the « Hittoriet of ike Scottish Rebel- 
lions," " The Traditions of Edinburgh,'' ^r- 
The only amusement in which this celebrated man 
indulged was playing on the violin. He wss so great a 
proficient on this instrument, and so often beguiled his 
leisure hours with it, that the people of Dunfennllne 
believed he composed his sermons to its tones, as a poet 
writes a song to a particular air. They also tell the fol- 
lowing traditionary anecdote connected with the subject. 
A poor man, in one of the neighbouring parishes, having 
a child to baptise, resolved not to employ his own dergy- 
man^ with whom he was at issue on certain points of doc- 
trine, but to have the office performed by some minister 
of whose tenets fame gave a better report With the 
child in his arms, therefore, and attended by the full 
complement of old and young women who ususlly mi- 
nister on such occasions, he proceeded to the manse of 
, some miles off, (not that of Mr Erskine,) 



where he inquired if the clergynum was at home. ** Na, 
he's no at hame yenoo," answered the servant-lass ; 
«^ he*s down the bum fishing. But I can soon cry him 
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in.**—** Ye needoa gie younell the trouble," replied the 
iDsn, quite shocked at this account of the minister's 
habits ; ^< nane o* your fishin* ministers shall bapteese 
my bairn." Off he then trudged, followed by his whole 
tain, to the residence of another parochial clergyman, 
St the dbtance of some miles. Here, on his inquiring 
if the minister was at home, the lass answered, '*• Deed, 
he*s ho at hame the day ; he's been out since sax i* the 
moraiog at the shooting. Ye needna wait, neither ; for 
be'U be sae made out (fatigued) when he comes back, 
ihatiie*ll no be able to say bo to a calf, let a-be kirsen 
a wean I".." Wait, lassie !" cried the man in a tone of 
indignant seorn ; ^^ wad I wait, d'ye think, to baud up 
my bain before a minister that gangs out at Ax i* the 
monnng to shoot God's creatures ? Ill awa down to gnde 
Mr £nkine at Dunfermline ; and he'U be neither out 
at the fishing nor the shooting, I think." The whole 
bsptismal train then set off for Dunfermline, sure that 
the father of the Secession, although not now a placed 
minista, would at least be engaged in no unclerical 
sports, to jpcapadtate him for performing the sacred 
ordinance ii question. On their reaching, iiowerer, the 
house of thfc clergyman, which they did not do till late 
in the ereoiqg, the man, in rapping at the door^ antici- 
pated that he would not be at home any more than his 
brethren, as be heard the strains of a fiddle proceeding 
from an upper chamber. '^ The minister will no be at 
; bsme,*' he said, with a sly smile, to the girl who came 
j to the door, ^' or your lad (sweetheart) wiui na be pl&y- 
! ing that gate t'ye on the fiddle. ".^'^ The minister U at 
hame," quoth the girl, '< mair by token that it's himscll 
that*s playing, honest man« Ue ay e takes a tune at night, 
before gaun to bed. Faith, there's nae lad o' mine can 
play that gate ; it wad be something to tell if ony o' 
ificm oould." — '* That the minister plaving !" cried the 
msn, in a degree of astonishment and honor far trans- 
catding what ^ had expressed on either of the former 
occasions. ** If fie does this, what may the rest no do 1 
Wid, I fairly gie them up a'thegither. I have travel- 
led this baiU day in search o' a godly minister, and never 
Dian met wi' mair disappointment in a day's journey. 
, —I'll t<Jl ye what, gudewife," he added, turning to the 
(disconsolate party behind, ^* we'll just awa back to our 
sin minister after a' ! He's no a'thegither sound, it's 
tree; bat, 1st him be what he likes in doctrine, deil 
^M me if ever I kenned him to fish, shoot, or play on the 
^dle, a' his days !" 



DE CHALI^ZBS. 

The UniTersity of Edinburgh has this year added 
snothcr name to her list of eminent professors, and we 
have no doubt that, under the management of Dr Chal- 
men, Theology will vindicate that rank among the 
sciences which it justly claims. The Rev. Professor's 
lotzodactoTf JLectore, on Monday last, was a splendid 
'^pe.imen of that wann and imaginative eloquence^ which 
i^ss made his name illustrious as-a pulpit orator. It is 
premature to judge of bis public usefulness as a Divi- 
nity Profesaoty but surely we are justified in anticipating 
*U that success which first-rate talenU in the possession 
of s xeakma theologian can accomplish. One great ad- 
▼aatage he seems to possess at the outset, in the cnthu- 
Elastic admiration and confidence of his students ; admi- 
nKioo which we hope time will but increase, and a con- 
tidence which we trust to find confirmed by experience. 



CUniOVS TTFOGUAPHICALAKZCDOTE. 

It is well known to liteiaiy people, that in preparing 
vorks for the picas, it is usual for the printer, after the 
pToofsheets have been seen by the author, to go over 
j diem sgain, and clear them of what are called typogra- 
• pbicsl errors, such as wrong spellings, inaccuracies of 
I punctuation, and similar hnpcrfections. In performing 
' nil office for a celebrated northern critic and editor^ a 



printer, now dead, was in the habit of introducing a 
much greater number of commas tlian it appeared to the 
author the sense required. The case was provoking, 
hut did not produce a fonnal remonstrance, until Mr 
W.— n himself accidentally afforded the learned editor 
an opportunity of signlfyhig his dissatisfaction with th« 
plethora of punctuation under which his compositioos 
were made to labour. The worthy printer, coming to a 
passage one day which he could not understand, very 
naturally took it into his head that it was unintcWgible, 
and transmitted it to hia employer, with a remark, on 
the margin, that ** there appeared some obacarity in it." 
The sheet was immediately retained with this reply, 
which we give verbatim—:*' Mr J—, aeca no obscurity 
hen, except such as arises from the d— 4 quantity of 
commas, which Mr W— n saeBM to keep in a pepper- 
box beside him, for the purpose of dusting all his ptooh 
with." 



THE DRAMA. 



Iw introducing a series of dramatic criticisms to the 
attention of our readers it may be proper to remark, 
that whilst we shall always take the acted drama of the 
Theatre Royal here for our text, and shall not scruple 
to animadvert freely both upon the performances and the 
performers, we are at the same time anxious to handle 
the subject in such a manner that our articles may not 
be considered of merely provincial and ephemeral in. 
teresu The proper end and dignity of dramatical criti* 
cism have of late years been too much neglected both 
in the metropolis and throughout the country. Little 
is to be learned from the lucubrations of the public 
journals, unless that a new piece succeeded or failed, or 
that a certain actor or actress, in some established and 
familiar part, drew down much applause, or excited very 
general ridicule. What may be termed the philosophy 
of liberal criticism is entirely lost sight of; and instead 
of regarding every stage representation as an engine 
either for good or fbr evil, and every pieoe of acting aa 
either a sin against taste and natore, or as a proof of 
refinement in tlie one, and accurate knowledge of the 
other, we are put off with a few flippant and disjointed 
observations which are forgotten almost as soon as read. 

There are two sets of dramatic critics who prindnal- 
1y possess the public ear, and against both, objections 
of a different nature, but equally just, may be urged. 
The. one consisU of those, who having in their youth, 
perhaps twenty or thirty years ago, when John Kemble 
and his sister Mrs Siddons were in their glory, acqui- 
red some reputation for dramatic acumen, have long 
considered themselves entitled to lie upon their oars, and 
pronounce opinions only now and then, *' as who should 
say, I am Sir Oracle" To them the drama has lost 
with its novelty much of its interest. They have seen 
all the great actors play all their great characters; 
they have been at a hundred reliearsals ; they are faml« 
liar with all the fashions of the green-ioom ; pkiys have 
they read and seen performed without number ; much 
have they spoken and much have they written upon 
'* tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-histori* 
cal-comiod-pastoral, scene indivisible, or poem unli- 
mited." Seneca has not been *< too heavy" for them, 
*' nor Plautus too light" Gradually, however, all 
this activity has died away ; and, what often happens 
when an over degree of enthusiasm in a favourite pur- 
suit produces exhaustion, they have passed into an op- 
posite extreme of listlessness and apathy. They are in- 
clined to psrody Hamlet, and exclaim — '' How weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofiuble, seem to me all the uses ot 
dramatic criticism !" Thehr feelings upon this iobject 
have become morbid, and though they still retain their 
former judgment and discrimination, the activity which 
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oaght to sccompanj these qaalidet ii gone, and they 
slumber unezeFcised. No man who takes a steady intenst 
in the progress of the Drama can depend upon such per- 
sons for regular and satisfactory information. 

The other set of critics abore alluded to, are perhaps 
still less to be trusted. They aie for the most part young 
men of fair abilities who cultivate the belles Uttres, and 
are somewhat vain of the clever articles they write in 
newspapers, and of having their names on the free list 
of the theatre. To them dl behind the curtain is new, 
because they have but lately come to consider the reali- 
ties of an aetor*s life in a common- sense point of view. 
The illusions of theur boyhood have but recently passed 
away, when the stage was fairy-land, and all the beings 
who moved across it genii of a higher order in the scale 
of creation than themselves. And though this pleasant 
dream is dissolved, another scarcely less pleasant, has 
succeeded. The performers are men and women, the 
manager ia a little Ling, on the scenery and decorations 
large sums of money have been expended, the audiences 
are numerous and respectable, ^>and there is something 
intoxicating in feeling that over all these their own ta- 
lents may give them a certain degree of control, and 
that they may live in the eye of the public in the most 
enviable of til lights— as guardians of its amusements 
and directors of its tastes. The consequence is, they are 
all bustle and energy. The manager has not a mo- 
ment*s peace with them. If a favourite actor be not en- 
gaged,— if there be too much Opera and too little Tra- 
gedy, — or if there be too much Melodrama and too little 
Comedy, how they fume ! — they denounce him as a ma- 
nifest traitor to the best interesu of his country, — they 
impeach his moral character, — they question the sound- 
ness of his intellect, — they hardly think him entitled to 
exist ! Or it may be that their iVelings flow in an op- 
posite channel altogether ; they are delighted with every 
thing, and the merest trifles are magnibed into matters 
of the utmost moment. Of a new piece in one act they 
will talk for weeks ; the elegance of a favourite actresses 
costume will be the theme of many a lengthened para- 
graph ; — the comic humour of Mr A., the fine figure of 
Mr B., the sonorous voice of Mr G.« the dazzling beauty 
of Miss D., will be reiterated like some childish rhyme 
which the child drops asleep in repeating. Or, with a 
still more tantalizing dispUy of zealous industry and 
total, absence of all discrimination, they will inform 
us, day after day, that «< Mr B. pUyed delightfully,*' 
^^ Mr F. was exceedingly amusing,** " Mr G. was never 
seen to greater advantage,*' ^' Mr H. did more than jus- 
tice to his part," ^< Miss I. sang with her usual sweet- 
ness," *^ Mrs J. was greatly and justly applauded." 
If this be dramatic criticism, there are certainly «^ no 
sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury ; nor no 
matter in the phrase that might indite the author of af- 
fection ; but an honest method by very much more hand, 
some than fine." 

It will surely not be a task of great difliculty to avoid 
either of the extremes we have attempted to describe ; 
and by endeavouring to catch some little inspiration 
from that immorui author, whose works we shall be 
frequently called on to notice, mingle at once instruc- 
tion and entertainment in our dramatic criticisms. It is 
not merely the shortlived actor alone, or the peculiar 
style of his representation of character, that we conceive 
ourselves called upon to bring under retiew ; we should 
wish likewise to convey to our readers some substantial 
knowledge of the literary merits of oor modem drama, 
and to inspire them also, if the inspiration be not their 
own already, with a love for all the andent glories of 
the British stage. Two good ends will be thus accom- 
plished : our opinions of actors will not be thought 

the less valuable beeaure intermingled with topics of a 
more comprehensive and permanent interest, and those 
topics will themselves be ditested of any dryness which 
might occasionally attach itself to abatract litemy dis- 



cussion, because they will bear a reference to men and 
things which are, at the very moment, immediately be- 
fore the public eye. The lapse of a few weeks wiU en. 
able our readers to judg^ ^ow far we shall be able to 
carry these designs into execution. 

Of the Edinburgh Theatre and its present manage- 
ment we shall speuc at more length in our next. The 
winter campaign has commencA auspiciously ; the 
house has been very handsomely repainted ; new scenery 
and decorations have been procured ; several novelties 
have been already produced, and more are in preparation. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A PA6T0RAL SANQ. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

Awake, my bonnie Marrion Graham, 

And see this scene before it cloeeB, 
The eastern lift is a' on flame, 

And a* besprinkled o'er wi' roses ; 
It u a sight will glad your ee» 
A sight my Marrion loe*s to see. 

Here are the streaks of gowden light, 
Fair as my Marrion's locks o' yellow ; 

And tints of blue as heavenly bright 
As smile within her eye aae mdlow ; 

Her cheeks, young roses even seem 

To dimple in yon heavenly beam. 

Awake, my bonny Marrion Graham, 
Ye never saw sae bright adorning ; 

I canna bear that my sweet dame 
Should lose the pleasures o* this morning; 

For what wad a' its t»eauties be 

Without some likeness unto thee ! 

I see thee in the silver stream, 

The budding rose, and graoefu* willow ; 
I see thee in yon morning beam. 

And beauty of the glowing billow ; 
I see thy innocence and glee 
In every lamb that skims the lea. 

And could you trow it, lovely May, 

I see thee in the hues of even ; 
Thy virgin bed the milky way, 

Thy coverlet the veil of heaven ; 
There have I seen a vision dim 
Hush'd by an angel's holy hymn. 

And, Marrion, when, this mom, above 
The gates of heaven I saw advamdng 

The morning's gem— the star of love^ 
My heart with rapture fell a-dandng ; 

Tet I in all its rays could see, 

And all its glories, only thee. 

Ah ! Marrion Graham ! 'tb e*ea ow«r trae^ 
And gude forgie my fond devotion. 

In earth's sweet green, and heaven*s blue^ 
And all the dyes that deck the ocean. 

The scene that brings nae mind o' thee 

Has little beauty to my ee. 

Get up, ye little wily knave ! 

I ken your pawky Jinks an* Jeering, 
You like to hear your lo^-er rave, 

An* gar him trow ye dinna hear him ; 
Yet weel this homage youll repay, 
Get up» my lovc^ an' come away ! 
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THE TBIUMPH OF MALACHI, KIVO OF MXATH, 

BT WHOM TBS DAKE8 UNDEB TUBOC8IUS WERE 

EXPELLED IRELAND. 

By Jamea Sheridan Knarnksy Eaq» 
Author ^« Vir^niu*,** ^c. 

MiMV foTMt d«ep of flashing wft§n 

The flag of £rin*8 flying ; 
Her canae, the one the tyrant fean« 

The freeman dares to die in ! 
In garb of sted each tme-bom son. 

Her anthem bold repeating. 
With martial stride mores bUthdy on. 

Impatient for the meeting ! 

TOD Erin saw her son eoslaTed,— 

While Tara's princes sway*d her. 
What tongue in vain her shelter craved ? 

Bat see what wrongs have made her ! 
The hand— the first to welcome in, 

And feast and rest the stranger, 
Now wakes him with the battlers din 

To meet die ston Avenger ! 

In shining lists no more appear 

The sons of Erin vying ; 
Forbade to wield the glaive or ^ear. 

Their knightly name is dying : 
For £rin*s daughters, fiur in vain, 

Their ardent breasts are glowing,^ 
The nuptial couch is now their bane^ 

For honour shame bestowing. 

From end to end the oountry gMnos; 

On every hand's oppresskm,— 
Tm death beoomeB the best of boons ; 

With wrongs, in thick socoession, 
Her princes fiOl !-4ier heroes fiOl ! 

Her misery's upbraided ! 
Her name a mock ! and, wont of all, 

The sacred cross degraded ! 

But man is man, howe'er yon boast 

To tame his noUe nature ! 
Thou^ warp'd a whiles is never loot 

Its Irameivmarking feature ! 
The slave that's made by tyrant pride 

To grace the foul op pr a s o r, 
Ib feamd the freeman still to hide 

That's Freedom's sore redreaer ! 

O, day of pride !»0, happy day ! 

When £rin*s king depbring 
Hia eoontry's sorrows, braved the fray, 

Her banner green restoring ! 
Then fled the Dane^ while Erin's son, 

New-burst from bonds inglorious 
Stood tnt the gory phJn upon 

TiMt saw his arms victorious. 



SONG. 
J^ WUium TemunU, Etq. Author of^^AtuterFairy'* he 



And Boreas, wi' his cauld ice-dn^s, 
Gems the noses blue o' carrier-chaps. 

And hailstanes on the windows jingle, 

O leif is to me the sodal ingle ! 

S. 

When sk]^ o* rain the causeys hah, 
And eaves drap feat wi' a constant plash, 
And baimies in the strands do paldle. 
And ducks in dubs do dive and daidle, 
And ploughman Jock to his smeeky bouse 
Comes daund'ring hame like a druikit mousey 
And barkit boasts anld dads maist throtde^ 
O leif is to me the bowl and the bottle ! 



When merry May In the woods is dandn', 
With her kirtle o' lilies around her glancin', 
And the new-bom woods in the sun-beams glitter, 
And the new-come swallows at casements twitter, 
And Jock, rejoiced 'mid the sunny gleam. 
Gangs whistling alang wi' his blithsome team, 
And the gardens are glad, and the meadows grassy, 
Then I think of love, and my bonnie lassie ! 



Wmr aaw-liakea otndi^ down the lift. 
And frootit doon avc seal'd wi' drift, 
And haimiea on the dubo are skaitin', 
id hi Uoakelo heatin'. 



LETTisSKb Jf'KOM LONDON. 
No. I. 
[We consideT ounelvet psrticularly fortunste, in having it in 
OUT power to lay before our readertt from a very high source, the 
following Interesting literary information upon tranouf subjects i 
and to be able to promife a contiBuation of these letters from time 
totime.3 

The literary campwgn is now about to open, and 
there appears to be no doubt that it will prove an ani- 
mated one. The Annualt are almost all in the hands of 
the booksellers already ; and it is obvious that a consi- 
derable improvement in this department has taken place. 
By degrees, no question, some distinctions either of po- 
litical or religious feeling will be called in ; for, as yet, 
it is impossible to classify these works. They are all 
Souvenir*^ Keeptaket, or Forgct-fne-NoU ; but no one 
addresses itself to any one particular order of readers 
more than the rest The expense at which these pret^ 
books are got up is enormous. On the Keeptake and 
Anniversary alone, £20,000 have been spent; and 
chiefly, no doubt, on the engravings, and on the paint- 
ers who charge highly for permission to copy their good 
things. Sir Thomas Lawrence gets £200 or £300 for 
leave to engrave a portrait of Mrs Peel or the like. Yet 
this year, £e literary contributors have been paid w^ 
also. Sir Walter had £600 for his little stories in the 
Keepsake J and I hear the fivror six Lords who figure in 
its pages, have condescended to take £100 a-piece, £6 
being the full value of all the brains some of them pos- 
sess. These aristocratic authors have the name in the 
tradCj of bemg the greediest of the genus irritabile. Lady 
Charlotte Bury had £1000 for Flirtation but year, and 
another is on the stocks at the same rate, and no doubt 
Mr Colbum knows what he is about He gave £250 for 
Sir Walter Scott's two Sermons, which, if printed as Ser- 
mons usually are, would make a very little pamphlet. 

These Annuals are one svmptom of the prevailii^ rage 
for bringing literature to the doors of tlie people—Uieir 
steel engravings and wood-cuts are a strange contrast to 
the illustrations of books ten years ago. Meanwhile, the 
booksellers who do not publish Anniuds, are all at work 
with cheap books ; Longman starting a Cabinet Bnqrdo- 
padia, under the editorship of Dt Lardner of the Loo- 
don Univenity ; and Murray about to brina out a sciiea 
of Bloormphics in separate volumes, which, tor all I hear, 
is likdy to be a work of the highest importance, and 
•oeeessful aeeordiiig^y. Sir Walter Scott, Mr Souther, 
Mr MUman, Dr Biewtler, Mr Lockhart, Mr Edwards, 
ftcaretheeoUabonteuia. Soathey*s Lives of Wolfe and 
Mariborough are to be among the first of the serica; but 
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t will open with a Life of Napoleon, written, it is said, 
)7 Mr Oleifr, *' Tlie Subaltern,*' in two tmall volumes, 
all of beautiful engravings on wood and steel, done un- 
ler the presiding care of George Cruickshanks, who is 
VIurray*s ^rtf/7Aic editor. — The Life of Byron by Moore, 
ind the Papers and Memoirs of the late Lord Castle- 
«agh, appear to be the mafftia opera of the Albemarle 
Hreet li8t.~.Much is expected trom the Garrick papers, 
innounced by Colbnm ; and the report gains ground, 
hat Sotheby's Iliad about to come out, I know not 
vhere, is really a great work, and sure to rank in the 
irst class of permanent stock-books. 

The days of quartos and of dear books are over. You 
nay be sure the public will not consent much longer to 
!ivc half a-gulnea a volume, for a modem novel, when 
he whole works of Dr Johnson are in every shop win. 
low, at the moderate price of thirty shillings ! — well 
.nd clearly printed too ! — and when it is obvious to all 
nen, that the just price of the ZiUah, or Salaihiel, or 
lou6 of the day, cannot be above three or four shillings 
I- volume. 

In the world of the periodicals, little is stirrinj;. There 
I to be a new Quarterly Review, called the London, 
dited by Mr Blanco White. Jt is understood to be got up 
hiefly in Oriel College, where White has had chambers 
»r some yean past ; and that thepriocipal writers are to 
e the Rev. Dr Whately and Mr Senior, the professor 
f Politick Economy. — ^The two Foreign Reviews go 
n paripatsu^ neither paying, but answering the pub- 
shefs* purposes, as promoting the sale of foreign books, 
Dd without doubt, affording a vast deal of valuable in- 
mnation to ibe public-— Blackwood keeps at the head 
r the Monthlies ; next Campbell's, next the Monthly 
teview, now edited by the Catholic barrister, Mr 
|uin. The London Magazine, though it has changed 
andsfor the better, like the Old Monthly, makes little 
oise in the world. A *' 3Ionthly Foreign Review" is, 
am told, on the anvil, and this I think not unlikely 
> do well ; for news is, after all, the great desideratum, 
nd its will be the freshest. 

Constable's Miscellany is improving, 7 hear, in circu- 
ition, and I hope the managers will keep on the alert'; 
If both Longman's Cabinet Cyclopedia, and Murray's 
biographical Series, will in fact be rivals, and formida- 
le rivals. 

Mr Southey, the indefatigable, has an edition of John 
iunyan, wi^h a copious life, in the press of some of the 
ity publishers. P. P. 



MTKRART CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



We undentand that Mr J. G. Loekhart it preparing for publi- 
tion, the Poems and Letter* of Robert Bumi, chrondloglcally 
ranged, with a pteliminary Eatay and Notes, and sundry addi- 
ms» 

We are Informed that die interesting litUe work about to be 
ibUshed by Messrs Oliver and Boyd, on the life and adventures 
Alexander Selkirk* who died in 1793, containa the real inci- 
•nts on which the romance of Robinson Crusoe is founded. 
There is preporinff for ConsUble's Miscellany, a History of the 
ise and Progress of Architecture* Sculpture, and Painting, An- 
.mt and Modem, by J. S. Memes. LL.D., author of «• Tne Life 
Canova." Both f^om the nature of the subject, and the talents 
the writer, there is every reason to suppose that this work will 
highly interesting. 

The Indefatigable Author of Waverley is about to publish 
Essays on Planting and GArdenins," iu one pocket volume. 
The *« Souvenir Litteralre de France," edited by Alaric A. 
attt, with original oontributions from a great variety of distin- 
ished Freoeh writers, and ten of the illustrations of the English 
uvcnir, will bo published in a few weeks, both in Paris and 
mdon. 

Le Petit Byon, which has Just appeared, is a selectkia fn the 
ape of an Annual from French authors, ancient and modem, 
ended priocinaliy for young ladies, who have finished, or axe 
Uhing, thrir French studies. 

Mr Southey has in the pre«, *' All for Love, or a Sinner well 
vcd," ** The Pilgrim of Compostclla," and othev poems. 
Mr T. Roscoe is engaged in writing the Life of Ariosto, with 
>tches of his most dUktaiguished Ittnary and political oontem. 
rariei. 



A dissertation,'pnivinff, or attempting to prove, that UlysMs is 
the real author of the Poems commonly attributed to Homer, it 
about to appear, from the pen of ConstanUne KoUader, Professor 
m the Ionian University. 

Puroeli's Sacred Music is to be collected and edited by a cm. 
tieman whom we should think fully adequate to the dutv. Mr 
Vincent Novell n. The vocal secular music of Pnrctll, wjs col- 
lected and published by his widow two years after hU decease, in 
169', under the title or Orpheus Britannicus; but his ercle!«t2«. 
ticdl compositions, which do equal honour to his skill and science, 
have remained scattered and detached in various works by other 
authors ; and many of his anthems still remain in mam script 
All these Mr Novelto propones to bring into one entire work. 

ThfiUrieat Gottip — A Comedy, bv James Sheridan Knowlet, 
Esq. entitled " The Bejrgar's Daughter of Bethnal Green.- u 
about to be perfonned in London, and if posseesed of even a 
moiety of the merit of *• Vircinius," cannot fail to be succewfuL 
At Co vent Garden, Morton has a new musical niece in prepara- 
tion, called «* The Sublime and Beautiful." The music is coir.. 
posed by Lee, and the principal female parrs are to be supportid 
by Madame Vestris and Miss Foote. Bishop is also preparing aa 
ofiera for the same theatre. We hear it whispered that a drama 
of an interesting kind is in rehearsal at our own theatre, which it 
ii said is £com the pen ofa felr author, and is to be speedily pro- 
uuoed* 



TO OUR READERS. 



NoTwrrBSTAiTDnro all the pains which may have been bestow- 
ed upon it, we believe it has been invariably fonu^ impossilile U) 
make the first Number of a new perlodteal work exactly what was 
desired. Whatever opinion our readers may enteruin of that now 
before them, weventure confidently to affirm, that they will find us 
gathering additional strength as we proceed. Of the general style 
of the work, in so far as regards its appearance and typography, 
tliey will now be able to form some estimate. The Ro>'al Octavo 
siae which we have adopted, is somewhat smaller than the Quarto 
shape, commonly chosen in London periodicals of a similar de- 
scription, but the diminution in siae is not nearly in proportion 
to our lower rate of charge; whilst it will be at once perceived, 
that «• The Edinburgh Literary Journal" is much more calcula- 
ted for binding into an elegant volume, than any other weekly 
periodical now existing. This we consider of the last importance, 
for our great and leading anxiety is, that our reader*, and the 
pubno in genera], should consider these pages as a permanent 
record of much of the literary talent of the day. Of one thing 
we are sure, that we shall be able to boast of many contributloos 
ftom the most eminent pens, which will be found nowhere ebe 
but in the columns of this JoutnaL If we thus sneceed in giving 
to the metropolis of the north a weekly periodical of Its own, 
which will supply to our Scottish readers what has been lunf; 
a desideratum, and will not fear a comparison with the most 
successful of iU southern eontcmponorics, we ahaU fed that we 
have done the literature of oar eountry a service^ and shall oot 
doubt of being well supported by that patriotic spirit, which was 
never yet appealed to in vain. 

The *' Literary Journal" will be made up into volumes every 
six months, and our readers supplied with an onaroental title- 
pa);e, and index. The laat leaf of each Number, which will con- 
tain advertisements, and other temporary matter, will have a 
paging of ita own, so that it noay be eitlier bound up at the end 
of the volume, or cancelled. The " Journal** will alao be sold m 
Monthly Parts, neatly covered, priet two aaiuiivM. Counuy 
readerB,,who do not wish the stamped edltlaA, may have these 
parts forwarded to any comer of the kingdom. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We take this opportunity of Tetumlni; generally, oar slncers 
thanks to our numerous literary friends for the interest they have 
already expressed in our Work. 

Articles which we consider of mudi value reached m too late 
for the present Number, but will appear very speedily, from Dr 
Memes, author of the <* Life of Canova ;*' the author of *' Tales 
of a Pilgrim ;** John Malcolm, Esq. } the Authors of the " Odi 
Volume ;" ihe Author of ** The Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions;" and W. A nsHe, Esq. M.D. 

The Articles entitled, ** PopuUr Remarks on Comets and other 
Celestial Phenomena ;** "On the Present State of Music in Soot- 
land;** and *' The Papermakei's Coffln,** from the Geiman of 
Clauren, will appear in early Numbers. 

The communications of " C. H." are under consideration. 

The hooka which have been lent us for review will all be no* 
tioedsoon. 

As we cannot devote more than four columns to Advertise- 
menu, we have been obliged to delay several favours of this kind, 
not having ncetved them in time for the present Number. All 
Advertiaemenu intended to appear in theearUest pubiieation must 
be forwarded to the Publishers not later than the previous >^ ed- 
nesday. We trust for a continuance uT that support in tMs de- 
partment whldi we have already received. 
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Utbrary criticism. 



Hwfory tfihe JMeUUnu in Scotland under ihe Marquu 
o/Montwo9e md others. From 1638 tUl 166a By 
Robert Ghunben, author of the ^ Hiitory of the Re- 
bellioa m 174A." In two volamea, being the 31st 
■od sad TQlamef of *' Gonstable't Miacellany/* 
KdiiUNiigfa« Constable and C<m LoodoD, Hunt, 
Chaooe, and Co. 1838. 

Had we been requested to stand godfather to die 
Watk before us, we think we could have suggested a 
moie apposite tUk in these words,_'« Sketches of the 
leading Political Events, with Hlostrations of the State 
of Society and Manners in Soothmd, from 1638 till 1660." 
Mr Chambers is himself aware, and has mentioned more 
than once in his prefaces, that he does not write '^ his- 
tory, of the legitimate description." It is perhaps dif- 
ficult to cK^ain exactly what '* history of the legtti- 
mate detcriptian" is ; but it seems to us that its genml 
I fcatuxes ought to be these,— a dignified and impartial nar- 
I racive of aU the public events which distinguish'ed the 
; period it andertakes to illustrate, — comprehensive views 
I of all ihoae crilateral circumstances, whether immediate 
t or more remote, whether of indigenous or exotic growth, 
I vfaich oonspired in bringing about the accomplishment 
of sny important en d, ■ snd an enlarged spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry (founded ou the moat accurate study of 
our common natuse) into those secret springs of human 
coDdnct, which, though unseen and not easily under- 
stood by the superficial observer, so freqnentlv and so 
materially influence both national and indiviaual des- 
tinies. Added to these qualifications, the historian 
■honid powess a library of knowledge within himself, 
jodadonaly acl ect ed, and carefully arranged ; and he 
ihoald be endowed, too, with the power of conveying 
hk information to others with a clearness of diction, and a 
force of thought, which will satisfy the most scrupulous, 
of its great increase in value from having passed tnrou^ 
the alembick of his mind. These are no slight tal- 
ents and attainments; and it is not, therefore to be 
voodend, that to the great historian mankind in sJl 
fgBs have been wiUiiig to assign the very first rewards 
ia the iatelkctual arena— the very innermost pUce in 
die tnaple of fame. We cannot, therefore, for a mo- 
uMut oasnest to countenance Mr Chambers in the de- 
preciatlBg vasnwr in which he occasionally ventures to 
talk of the high and solemn nature of history. Those 
only ougjht to descend from what he jocularly terms 
its ^ siilia," who find that their heads grow giddy when 
niacd to thai unaccustomed elevation. 

While we thus vindicate the most majestic species of 
oompoaition with which literature is acquainted from 
taunts, whidi its own strength enables it to throw off and 
despise a» dienuglity rock throws off the idle waves of a 
s u mmer aca, we are by no means disposed to close our 
eyes to the merits of an humbler but still exceedingly 
useful species «f wzitiug, which, to a certain extent, 



borrows the garb of history, though perhaps scarcely 
entitled to assume its name. We are perfecdy wUliiig 
to admit with Mr Chambers, that it is more easy " to 
interest the imaginations of ordinarv readers, than ap- 
peal to the moru faculties of the select few.'* We ad- 
mit further, that history is in seneral necessarily more 
conversant with events than wim men,— that it speaks 
more to the reasoning and reflective powers, than to the 
feelings and sympathies of ordinary existence, — and that, 
striding like a giant from hill to hill . from peak to 
peak— from one great landmark to another,— it is apt 
to overlook the lowlier valleys that intervene, with ail 
their gamiture of grofe and stream. The past, as de- 
scribed by our best historians, seems to move before us 
like a splendid peristrephic panorama. We see its em- 
pires, its cities, its armies, its kings, its conquerors, its 
revolutions, its triumphs. Its overthrows ;-~we learn 
what the fotes of man %ive been when congregated to- 
gether in muldtudes — in nadons ;— we ascertain those 
grand marksof dlsthiction which have their origin In go- 
vernment, in religion, in dimate, in situadon ;.-we ob- 
serve under what circumstances wars arise, arts flourish, 
or commerce increases ; — ^we are carried away from the 
little circle to which we are ourselves confined, and taught 
to understand how the operations of ten thousand small 
communities, such as that with which.we are connected, 
all bear a reference to the great whole, and are working 
together for good or for eviL But these momentous and 
ennobling views, interesting as they at first sight aie, 
may be felt ere long to want sufficient minuteness 
and accuracv of detail to satisfy the laborious and at- 
tentive inquirer. Like the Spaniard in the story, we may 
not choose to rest contented with seeing merely the streets 
and squares of the populous town spread out hke a map 
beneath us ; we may wish also to have the roofs of the 
houses removed, and that which is going on within ex- 
posed to view. Here it is evident that bodi a new fa- 
culty and a new species of observation are required ; and 
it will be found that in these the great distinction be- 
tween pure history, and a mors desultory and familiar 
style of writing, consbts. Perhaps it is possible to min- 
gle both succeisfully, but this is an undertaking which 
has never yet been achieved. History is apt to look 
upon the minutisB of personal incident, and more circum- 
scribed and private adventure, as beneath its notice; 
while the painter of national and individual habits and 
manners has seldom the abilities requisite to invest his 
productions with the additional interest thev wouU pos- 
sess, were they considered in connexion with the great 
phaais of surrounding society. In the one case, we see 
the streets and squares and general aspect of the town ; 
in the other, we remain comparatively ignorant of its ex- 
ternal appearance, but look into the dining-rooms and 
drawing-rooms of its separate houses. 

In his account of the Rebellion of Forty-five, Mr 
Chambers presented us with a vivid picture, well filled 
up, of those extraordinary scenes which for a aeason left 
even the sober and steady inind of ScotUod ^* perplexed 
in the extreme." A visible leaiiiiig» it is true, might 



be discovered in his narrative of these events, to the 
Stewart party ; hut whether this leaning was over- 
strained or noc^ It was at the worst a failing that " lean- 
ed to virtue's sidti." He espoused the cause of the brave 
and the unfortunate ; and this is a cause which Scots- 
men have been known to espouse more than once.. The 
success of this work, of which we believe about eight 
thousapd copies have already been sold, induced Mr 
Chambers to attempt the present, " in a style of as mi- 
nute detail,** and in the hope that he might be able to 
send it forth ^* gemmed with as many circumstances of 
interest." 

Following out his own peculiar ideas, Mr Chambers 
has written an entertaining, and on the whole, a valuable 
book ; but he appears to have made two miscalculations, 
which we suspect may materially affect the success of 
his labours. The first of these arises from this circum- 
stance, — ^that the events of the period, of which he here 
treats, are not only '^ more remote from the memories and 
sympathies of the present generation,** but in so far as 
Scotland is concerned, never admitted of that continu- 
ousness of narrative, that oompacmess of arrangement, and 
that breathlessness of interest, which distinguished the 
brilliant, though short career of Charles Edward. There 
is, no doubt, ample scope for powerful delineations of 
character and manners duiing the troublous times of re- 
ligious struggling, which marked the middle of the se- 
venteenth century ; but, as Mr Chambers himself is obli- 
ged to confess at the commencement of his 12th chapter, 
in volume first, Scotland, after the campaign of 1640, 
acted but a secondary part in the disputes between the 
Sang and the Commons ; and we are not aware that the 
transactions of the next twenty years were of so import- 
ant a nature, as to make it piuticularly desirable that our 
author should expend much time in endeavouring to 
throw additional light upon them. The other miscal- 
culation to which we allude, consists in the extension 
of that Jacobitical spirit which characterised (and per- 
haps wisely) the History of the Rebellion in Forty-five, 
to the contests of a previous century, when we fear it 
is scarcely to be denied, that, but for the simultaneous 
resistance of an outraged people to the gross and inde- 
cent increase of the royal prerogative, the laws and re- 
ligion of their fathers would have been trampled under 
foot. We enter not upon the question which involves 
the expediency of brmging the unhappy Charles to the 
scaffold, inclined, as we are, to believe that a milder 
course might have been pursued, with equal safety and 
more constitutionally ; but whilst we avoid this oft-dis- 
puted theme, we cannot but protest against the little 
weight which our author seems to attach to the moti\'es 
that induced the people of Scotland to take op arms — 
motives which were unquestionably the purest that could 
influence any belligerent party — an anxiety to preserve 
their freedom of thought, and the purity of their reli- 
gion — all that gave life a value, and divested death of its 
terrors. Though philosophy, in its self-arrogated supe- 
riority, may, if it so please, affect to ridicule a nation's 
stubborn attachment to a creed, whose imperfections 
that very nation may have subsequently confessed, 
casuistry itself will not assert, that any individual has 
a right to annihilate that creed, and to force upon the 
consciences of its professors a new set of doctrines of 
his own. We do not say that 31r Chambers has at- 
tempted to maintain so l^opeless a position ; but we are 
afraid he is chargeable with the sin of having palliated 
the severity and mjustice of Charlen, and magnified the 
errors and improprieties committed by the Covenanters. 
We are afraid that he has not seen, in its proper light, 
the treacherous and tyrannical conauct of tne monarch, 
nor duly estimated the long forbearance, the resolute 
fortitude, and heroic energy, of the people. In the one 
case, he has spoken of faults too transiently, and given 
credit for virtues too hastily ; and, in the other, be has 
too frequently represented the Indignation of outraged 



feeling as indicative of inherent and brutal cruelty, and 
endeavoured to excitei suspicion of the motives which 
prompted the noblest actioitt. 

There Is another fault with which the work Is cbai^- 
able, and to which, as we are speaking of its faults, we 
think it necessary to allude. There is a want through- 
out of general and comprehensive views of the subject. 
We see that the civil war breaks out ; we see that its 
rage is for a while intermitted ; we see It again renew- 
ed ; and, finally, we are conducted to its conduaion ; 
but we are never once completely and satisfactorily in- 
formed of the exact relative positions of the contending 
parties, — of the circumstances which principally influ- 
enced their conduct, — of their precise wishes and de- 
mands — hopes and fears. We are kept too much like 
soldiers engaged at one particular corner of the battle ; 
we know well enough how the matter is going where we 
ourselves are ; but whether the centre has been beaten 
or not ; whether the right wing has been broken, or has 
maintained its ground, is matter of profound dubiety. 
Now, the historian ou^t to stand, like the commander- 
in-chief, on an elevated site, and view the whole engage- 
ment ; and the reader, like one of his staff-4)fficers, should 
stand beside him, and be able to cast his glance over all 
the field, arresting his attention wherever the finger of 
the general pointed. 

It will be observed, however, that all these objoctians 
chiefly apply to this work when considered as a History. 
But, though called a History, we can hardly look upon 
it as such ; and it is certainly not as a History that it 
reflects most credit on its author. It is calculated to 
illustrate, and in many respects to enrich, the history of 
the times of which it treats. It is an admirable subsi- 
diary to history, but it is not history itself. With the 
industry and persevering research of Mr Chambers, the 
public is already well acquainted; and the volumes 
before us fully bear out the reputation he has esta- 
blished in this respect. Nor do we greatly object to 
the trifling nature of some of his stories, nor to the oc- 
casional oedulity with which he seems to swallow all 
oral traditions, as well as the asseverations of ftmiliar 
chroniclers ; for it is his peculiar genius to discover anec- 
dotes and traits of the times of which he writes, that 
either escape others, or are rejected from motives of taste, 
but which, if selected with any tolerable skill, fulfil the 
interesting and important purpose of elucidating human 
nature, *< its actions, its emotions, and iu sufferings." 
Mr Chambers is thuv both a very excellent pioneer over 
a country which has not yet been traversed, and a highly 
useful gleaner of fields, which less careful observtrs have 
pronounced already bare. 

It would be easy, if it were necessary, to produce 
from these volumes many examples both of the faults 
and the merits we have enumerated ; but as they are 
widely circulated, and will be extensively read, the 
judgment of each individual will easily lead to their dis- 
covery. Mr Chambers's over-anxious defence of Charles, 
—.his enthusiastic and preposterous admiration of Mon- 
trose, — ^his neglect or depreciation of the good qualities 
of Leslie, and the other leaders of the *''• Covenant,'* — 
and his total indiflference to the great and glorious 
cause for which his forefathers fought, and to the suf- 
ferings they endured oh its account, will be remarked 
at almost every page. While, on the other hand, his 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and manners of 
the period, — his vivid pictures of national and indivi- 
dual peculiarities, — his graphic and minute delineations 
of scenes both in quiet and active life, in public and in 
private, at civil assemblies and in hostile rencontres, will 
be no less conspicuous, and will not fail to render his 
lucubrations exceedingly interesting. 

In general, our author writes in a plain narrative style, 
with little ornament, and little pretence ; but, when be 
chooses, he can call to his aid the higher powers of com- 
position, and become animated and impressive. We 
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sdect one flpeetmeB> which will be raid with pleasure^ 
tad shall entiile it 

XOirTBOSE*8 HIOHLAKD MAECH. 

" Thh movement which Montrose determined upon 
in this emergency, wu, both in iu coDception and exe- 
eatioB, perhaps Uie roost remarkable he ever performed. 
His army was mach diminished ; the greater part of the 
Highlanders having gone home to deposit the spoils of 
Argyle. He scarcely mustered one half of the forces 
wbich report gave to his enemy. He was also aware 
thai the man he had to oppose must be animated against 
him with all the feelings of the bitterest hatred and re- 
venge ; yet, as he supposed it likely that Arvyle had not 
resolfed upon directly fighting him, but rather followed 
for the purpose of simply driving him forward to de- 
stmctaofi at Inveniess, he judged that, even with his in- 
sdeqnaie Ibroes, his best course would be to fall back 
upon him, and endeavour to surprise his troops, a vic- 
tory over whom at this crisis might cause the northern 
snny to disperse of ita own accnd, while the eclat of 
such a triumph would probably encourage the loyal 
daosy tfaerdiy for ever relieved from the terror of Argyle, 
(o join him in even grnter numbers thui hitherto. A 
thousand dangers and distresses were involved in the pro- 
ject ; but these, together with the romantic diaracter of 
the cxpIott» and the prospect which it presented of gi- 
vmg another blow to the hated Argyle, seem to have 
only reoommended it with greater foice to the enterpri« 
sing genius of Montrose. 

^ ft is known to almost every body who has ever 
been in the Highlands of Scotbind, that the distance be- 
tween Kilcummin, in Abertarf, where Montrose received 
his intelligence, and Inverlochy, in Lochaber, where he 
understood that Argyle had taken up his quarters, is 
sbont thirty miles, and that the way lies along that won- 
dofol natnial chaam, or furrow of the country, which 
the natives term the Great Glen of Albio, and which 
has latterly formed Ihe bed of the Caledonian Canal. 
Along this tract, although it was not then pi:ovided wiih 
the smooth military road which now renders it so con. 
venient, Montrose had just come, on his way to the 
north ; and he could easily have retraced his steps by 
the same route. There was, however, a reason for his 
not doing so. That way, be felt assured, must daw be 
10 completely possessed aud watched by Argyle*s scouts, 
that it would be ^tally impossible for him to make by 
it the insidious approach to Inverlochy, upon which he 
mainly caleolated for the means of victory. It was ne- 
cessary to adopt some more drcuitons, some less obvi- 
ons, aovne altogether unsuspected and unguarded path. 
Here lay the great difiiculty of the enterprise. In a 
country so mountainous as the Highlands, the reader 
mast be aware that there are not many tracts of ground 
fslmhtfd for the formation of roads ; he is also aware, 
that, if tisere are at this day few roods to choose among 
in this wild region, there were still fewer at Uie time 
under review. To increase the difficulty, the few paths 
which tbe natives used amongst the hills, and wliich then 
fiirmed the only roads, were now, by the nature of the 
scaaen, ofaacnred and obstructed by deep snow. Alto- 
gether it seemed totally impossible that Montrose should 
advanee upon Inverlochy by any other path than the 
pecniiariy low and easy one which he had just travecKd 
in a CMiU f iy direction. 

^ ^ Contra andentior ito,' however, had all along been 
die beaxt-motto of Montrose ; he resolved, at all hazards, 
to aasome.a path of the nature described. Having first 
takeu pains to acquaint himself with the route, and ha- 
ving sounded the resolution and ability of his men to 
endure the march, he gave orden that they should strike 
off to the south, up a narrow glen formed by the little 
river Tarf ; that they should then climb over the hills 
of Lairie Thunod, and descend upon the wild vale at 
' ihe head of the Spey ; then, traversing Glenroy, diat 



they should pass another mountamous tract ; after which 
they would fall in upon the river Spean, and so along 
the skirls of Ben Nevis to Inverlochy. The tracks he 
pointed out had hitherto been traversed almost exclu- 
sively by the wild deer, or by the scarcely less wild ad- 
venturers who hunted them. The heights which it 
skirted or over-passed were as desert and lonely as the 
peaks of primeval chaos. The vast convulsed face ot 
the country was as white and still as death, or only 
darkened in narrow black streaks by the irregular and 
far-extending lines of the marching soldiery. It must 
have been a scene of the greatest sublimity to see these 
lonely human beings, so diminutive as compared to the 
wildernesses around them, hurrying and struggling on 
through hill and vale, and bank and pass ; their arms 
either glancing fitfully and flickeringly under the low 
winter sun, or their persons obscured to a visionary and 
uncertain semblance by the snow-storm or the twilight, 
and, aU the while, the bloody purpose which animated i 
them, and which gleamed in every face and eye, con- 
trasting so strangely in its transitory and unimportant I 
nature, with the majestic and eternal solemnity of the j 
mighty scene around them."— VoL 11. p. 9—11. 

Mr Chambers is a young author, exceedingly indus- 
trious, and exceedingly useful, which is better, perhaps, 
than being either brilliant or profound. His books sell, 
and are read ; and, so long as this is the case, he has 
probably no objection that others should be admired ftnd 
neglected. 



Scenes of Wau ^^ o(^ Poenu. By John Malcolm. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, pp. 191. 

Poetry, like cotton, is looking up, and prices may 
now be quoted a shade higher. Two years ago no book- 
seller would even glance at the article. The most inge- 
nuous young author, with that faint fluctuating colour on 
his cheek which is one of the decided symptoms of ge- 
nius and consumption, was received with the most chill- 
ing indifference ; and as soon as his neat manuscript 
volume was produced, a hasty '*good morning" was 
pronounced by the bibliopole, and the ingenuous young 
author walked down stairs profoundly convinced of the 
utter nothingness of lite. But, if he went home and died 
of a broken heart, he was decidedly wrong. The literary 
market is just like the market for sugars, rums, oils, 
hops, coffees, or brandies. To-day it is as dull and heavy 
as can be, but if you have patience you will find it brisk 
enough ere long. Besides, when goods of a better qua- 
lity are in the field before you, they must be sold ofi^ be- 
fore you csn expect to meet with any buyers. Two years 
ago the echoea of Byron*s harp were still ringing 
through the land, and its very echoes were more thrilling 
than 3ie first and fullest tones of others. The birds are 
silent when the thunder rosrs ; f or a mightier voice is in 
the sky than theirs, and little marvel that booksellers 
looked cold and stately as icebergs to young poets, for 
so long as the full moon was careering among &em, they 
twinkled with a pale and sickly light. 

But an interregnum has at length taken place. The 
prince is dead, and his successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It is a popular election, the competition is 
open to aU, and the candidates can hardly fail to be nu- 
merous. It is not impossible but that the govern- 
ment may be vested not in one, but in a body of men. 
In the meantime, public curiosity is awakened, — ^the 
bugle is hung up, as in the fairy tale, at the dead king's 
gate, and whoever can blow it shall reign in his stead ; 
if the achievement can be performed by none, then must 
there be a band of musicians substituted in his place. 

It is idle to tell us that people will ever grow tired of 
poetry, or that we have had so much of it of late that 
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there is no oecMi^n Air ukj wan for a long whUe to 
come. BecaoM the hillt end the ylalofl were oorered last 
summer with a thousand flowers, shsll we welcome less 
joyfully the return of the snttny spring ^ with her kir- 
tle of lilies around her glaadDg,*'— 41mI1 we hold in less 
estimation the unbooght treasures of green and gold she 
scatters over the glorious earth 9 The alfectioDS of the 
heart, the delights of the senses, the perception of the 
beautiful, must eesse^—Jiumsn nature must beehsnged, 
— ^the soul must be taken out, and the body left to walk 
on without it, before that species of composition 
which appeals to the feeUngs snd the &ncy, to the in- 
tellect imd the judgment, will become uninteresting, and 
of little value. True, prose is the great staple commo- 
dity of life; and without prose, libraries would dwindle 
down into very small dimensions, and periodical works 
be comprised in a Teiy few leaves. True also, the mind 
may be wearied out with poetry, and for a time may turn 
away from it, like the bee from the blossom, satiated 
with sweets. But not on these accounts will one of the 
purest pleasures left to fldlen humanity be resigned — 
the pleasure which the Peri experiences at the gates of 
paradi&e, — catching glimpses of a brighter state of ex- 
istence, and with the aid of imagination gradually in- 
ducing forgetfulness of personal exclusion. 

In all seasons, times, and places, we take up a vo- 
lume of poetry with pleasure— juy, though it be only a 
volume of rhyme, it is apt to soften down the asperity 
of our nature, snd make us feel less of the critic and 
more of the man. When we condemn a volume of proee, 
we are subjected to far fewer oompunctioni visitings than 
when we see it neeessary to treat sever^ the fledglmg of 
a bashful muse. Tliere is something sturdy and sub- 
stantial about prose— something that smacks of world- 
ly wisdom and the tear and wear of everyday life, and 
which seems to fit it well for encountering the buffetings 
of fortune, and the whips and loems of etitidsm. But 
not so with poetry. Timid as a virgin on her bridal 
mom, it oomes forth to meet the gaae of those who wait 
without, and like her, too, its charms are often veiled at 
first from the vulgar m. They shrink into concealment 
from the rude touch of doubt or curiosity ; but the soft 
voice of encouragement, and the gentle hand of afivction, 
may soon succeed in withdrawing the filmy covering, 
and beauty stands revealed in its noonday blase. Never, 
while vou live, breathe with harshness a poet*s name^ 
If he has awakened one deeper feeling, one finer emo- 
tion, one nobler aspiration,— Jie has not written in vain. 
Far distant he may shine, on the very verge of the hori- 
zon ; but so did the sun itself when it first broke on the 
gloom of night. Let the pseudo-pretender to the name 
of minstrel be whipt back into his original obscurity ; 
but if in his bosom there luik one spsnt of the diviner 
essence, cherish it as the fire of an altar which may yet 
kindle into a broad and purifying flame. 

The mightiest lyres have for a time been unstrung or 
silent, but others have been wooing the public ear not 
unsuccessfully. Three of these have sent forth their 
voices ftom Scotland, — PoUok, Kennedy, andMdoolm. 
Though frequently too verbose and tautological in dic- 
tion, and in conception too unvaried and almost tedious, 
^^ The Course of Time'* is a very wonderful production 
for so young a man as the author was when he wroto it ; 
and though we are not quito sure that PoUok would 
ever have risen to any thing much beyond it, there is 
every cause to regret that his untimely death should 
have deprived both himself and his country of the ho- 
nours they promised mutually to confer on each other. 
The author of <' Fitful Fancies" is aUve, and in all the 
freshness and vigour of manhood. Of some new and yet 
more sustained effort of his senius, we hope soon to be 
called on to express a more uian merely laudatory opi- 
nion. At present, it is Malcolm who has come before 
us, and his style is very different from that of cither of 
the two we have already mentioned. 



Mr Maloolm is not one of those writers who take the 
mind by storm, or who wrap the fbelings as in a whirl- 
wind. AU that he pretenus to is that gentls influence 
over the heart which steels upon it imperceptibly, and 
which, like the light of evening. It loved the more, 
simply because it wants the brUliaiicy of noon — because 
it is more feeble, and therefore the sooner likely to pass 
away. Mr Malcolm's is peculiarly the poetryof senti- 
ment, in opposition to that of eooceptiott. There is a 
great deal of sentiment in the poetry of Mrs Hemaos, 
but there is also a great deal of flowery embellishinent ; 
her rich Italian fancy enables her to wreathe garlands 
round the flselings, and whSe she thus adds to their 
beauty, she perhaps detracts a little Amm Aeir sinoerity 
There are innumerable small imitators of Mrs Humans, 
whose lines are made up of ^^ giesms of golden hair," 
<' gushing streams," ** the dead, the dead," «« the bold 
and free," ^ they have gone in sUenoe down,*' and sndi 
little pieces of floridness, but who, wanting the fine mo- 
sical ear, and delicate taste of their prototype^ are mere 
tinsel and emptiness fltom beghming to end. Mr Mal- 
colm is no imitator ; he goes stndght forward to his 
purpose, and expresses nataral fleelings in natural and 
simple language. The smooth and pleasant flow of his 
heroic verse reminds us a good deal of OokUmith and 
Rogers. The first and longest poem In the present vo- 
lame is in this measure. It is entitled ^ The Ounpnign,** 
and describes very touchingly and nnafiectedly souk of 
the scenes of tbe Peninsuln war. A good number of 
the minor poems have already appeared in the ^ Lite- 
rary Souvenir" and other periodicals. Some of them 
we like extremely; others are a little commonplace. 
Our chief favourites are ** The Soldier's Funeral," 
" The North-wester," " The Vesper Bell," ** My 
Birth-Day," and '« The Poet's DeaUi-Bed." Of one 
or two of these our readers shall jud§^ for Uiemelves. 

UT aiBXH-n^T. 

Time shakes his |flas% and swifUv ran 
Life's sands, still ebbing grain by grain ;*« 

For weary, wan, autumnafsun 
Brinin round my birthday once again;—* 

And Ugiits me, like the fiuUng Uoom 

Of pale October, to the tomb. 

Mv birth-day ! — Each revolving yetr 

It seems to me a darker day ; 
Whose dying flowers and leaflets sere 

With solemn warning seem to say. 
That all on earth like shadows fly ;— 
That nought abidetfa 'neath the sky. 

My bbih^day !— >Where^ when life vras yoaag. 

Is now each promise which it gave ? 
Hope's early wreaths have long Iwcn hi 

Pale fiMled garlands,— o'er its graven 
Where Memory waters with her tean^ 
Thoae relics of departed ] 



My birth-day !— Where the loved ones now. 
On whom in happier times it dawn'd?— 

£adi beaming eye and sunny brow 
Low in the dark and dreamless land 

Now sleep— where I shall slumber soon. 

Like all beneath the sun and mooiL 

Mybirth^day !— Once I loved to hear 
These words by fHendshlp edioed round; 

But now they fiiU upon mine ear 
With thoughts too mournful and 

Fraught with a sad and solen 

And startling as a wailii]^ kndL 



Not less soft and beautifoly and» on iha wl 
original and striking, i^— 
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TBS P0XT*8 I>SATH-BSD« 

Ob, aba, and alas I 
<3twn giowa the KTBii t 
Lite tiM imvw «• oomat Uka llM iHndi w« paH. 

DSLTA. 

Ti tdl me 'tk tlM eraiiiif hour ;— tlmi, ere the day be 

nVMTUy 

"na caaaneni opc^ that I may see my laat of atma g«» 

down. 
With heams as hesatilbl hell riae to dadden earth aguD, 
And wake the world with life and ^ht,~bat sUne for 

me in Tain. 

Tea— of the asore sky abore^ and the great earth below, 
I yet wmld take a last fiurewell to oheer me era I go; 
Aad I wiU deni the Ught that gh>ws akiQf tba verge of 

effln» 
And jilaya npon my fiMied chedc, the tmile of opening 

heaTHk 

And let my fainting heart inhab sweet Natnre% frag- 
rant bnathf 

That wafts a mesaage from thft bowers to soothe the bed 
of death; 

list ban a whisper finom the woods, a fhrewdl from 



A tale of opening leaf and bod— while I am withering. 

And let nae bear the small birds sing among the garden 

bowers 
Ibdr cvcninf hymn, that went to Uess my solitary 



That choral anthem, warbled wUd upon the Uaiy spray. 

Will glad this ear, that to the strain must soon be deaf 

ftraye. 



And bhaae menot^ that, called awav unto aland of bliss, 
I fendlr liniger on the shores of aacn a world as this ; 

tar love than anght I know of bright Immortal 



Thia cuth, so lovriy in her woe^ so beaatifhl in tean. 

Te asy tet sooga of triumph swell, and flowers eternal 

waTc^ 
Aloay the streama oflife that flow'mid scenes beyond the 

of endless 



giuve. 
Bat sImJII love the fiiddeai bbMims and 



Like 



y^: 



thai 
to die! 



it UIm to irec^ and flowers that 



dwell. 



I give the parting kiai^ and wave the parting 

[rit*a on the wiitf to seek the distant landr- 
of my hearty wtth whom I inay no longer 



And thou green earth, with all thy 
aoofi^ and flower%— i&rewell ! 



streama^ wooda^ 



^ The Wake** la a very tweet poem, and it one of 
tiiese, moraover, which snow how poetical minds can 
tsm into geld all they toudi. Af^ describing tbe de- 
li^ of ** The Wake,** and the exquisite pleasure do- 
rived from mnaic heard in the silence of the night, the 
aathos't JmMhiaHwi caniet hhn a little further, and he 
sddi, 

** K«w, throush the sUcnoe deep and wide^ 

Theaaft aSrial aooents swoon, 
Uks some lone spirit's anthem sigh'd 

Beneath the midnight moon*** 

We suapect die KngjUth reader will be a litde puzzled to 
diieoTcr what kind oifnratie it meant by thiadocription ; 
»d it ia indeed mchnchdly to perceive the diffioenee 
vUdi there is in this instance, at in so manv others, 
between poetiy and reality. The *^ wake,'* be it under- 
Moed, conaislt commonly of a couple of hautboys, and a 
iMatooo, playedby threehfindmuddant in the dark even- 
tags, fbr six vceka or to before the new year, in the hone of 
I flbiaiafaigaoflBaUldepciqiiltlte for their paint. Sofiurftcm 



being *< lone tpiritt," ^ey are particularly jovial q»lritt, 
and are obterved to be fondest of playing in the imme- 
diate vidnitv of whisky shops, as it is natural that 
'< spirits** should. So fiur from their ever ^« aighing 
anthems,*' they are oonunonly found aoothing the 8coU 
tish ear with such airs as '^ Duncan Gray," ^^ Jenny's 
bawbee," «• Aiken Drum," and » The Rut Neuk o* 
Fife." They may possibly be *' beneath the midnight 
moon,'* though it is much more likely that they are be- 
neath a gat liunp. Bat it is ever thus that prose— cold, 
calculating, heartless prose attempts to disenchant the 
creations of poeay.— ^ut on the foiu fiend ! 

We trust that Mr Makdlm will long continue to write, 
as he has been doing, strahis which must ever please ^* the 
gentle and the good,*' and tliat, in our literary proqiiess, 
we shall meet with hun again anon, ^' chewing the cud 
of tweet and ttitterfimdet." « 



Divertiotu of HoUycot ; or^ The MotherU Art of 
Thinking. By the Author of «< Clan-Albin," and 
«« Elizabeth de Bruce." Oliver and Boyd, £din. 
butgh, 182& Pp. 350. (Published this day.) 

This is one of those books whose numbers cannot be 
too much multiplied. It is intended for the rising ge- 
neration, and it full of that useful knowlsdge, conveyed 
in that easy and familiar manner, which makes its at- 
tainment at once a duty and a pleasure. We are not 
among those who approve of the entire ezdusion of all 
imaginative writing Irom the nursery ; nor are we dit- 
poaed greatly to commend thoae dry cataloguet and cate- 
diisms, those abstract queationa and answers^ which are 
in many cases more apt to burden the memory than to 
store the mind. Besides, they make children little ar- 
tificial things^ who iqtly to you by rote, and who have 
no ideas, and very few fedinga, of their own. All the 
gentler humanitiet of thdr nature ought to be cultiva. 
ted at carefully at their intellectual facultiet $ for with- 
out the former, the latter will be of little avail towards 
the securing of happineai. 

A lady of.Mn Johottone't varied reading, and so- 
lid and extenuve acquirements, seems peculiarly adapted 
for rescuing her juvenile friends at once from the ener- 
vating and prejudicial effects of mere fiction, and the 
uninteresting bsrrcnnctt of plain hard ttatemeots of 
fact In the << Diversions of Uollycot," ^a title scarcely 
explicit enough,) she hat prstentod us with the first of 



a series of works intended exdutivdy for the improve- 
ment of the young. Hollycot it a cottage in Enghmd, 
inhabited by Mrt Herbert, a widow lady, with her 
three toot and two daughttn, af whom the oldest is 
thirteen and the youngest seven. Mrt Herbert tuper- 
inttnds the education of her children ; and her judicious 
instructions sre for the most part conveyed under the 
form of family convinationt, and are intertpersed with 
various little inddentt and aaeodotet calculated to win 
the attention of youth. On the whole, the plan is pretty 
dmihv to that of Mitt Edgeworth't ^< Hairy and Lucy," 
and executed with nearly aa much ahUity. The titlca 
of the chapters are at folknrt i— I. << Introduction." 
-IJ. << Quizzing— The Boatt of Knowledge— Rational 
Beading— The Nutthig Excursion." III. ^^flaturday 
Night at HoUycot— Memoir of Oiitell Baillie." iV. 
'*^ Sunday at Hollycot." V. << loghts and Shadows of 
Juvenile Lofe." Vl. «< Stjie and Vulgarity— jCourage 
and Humanity." VII. << The Shin Launch." VIII. 
^ True Charity- Instinct of Birds.*^ IX. «« Punctual- 
ity— Vidt to a Cottage." X. ^ The Juvenile Debate 
--Beauty or Utility." XL << Infirmity of Purpose— 
Philo80|div of Daily Life." XIL ^ The Geysers— 
The Cuttle-fish— Knowledge is Power— Young Cast 
Bknca— Christmas— A Home— Hdydays." 

In one of these chaptert we tie introduced to ^ tpedet 
of mental exardte, ctUcd ^ RatioDal Readingt," which, 
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e obserre, are to fonn a subiequent Tolume by tbem- 
Ives. This ezeidse conAisU in making it compuliory 
1 the papil to read with the understanding, by obli- 
ing him to fill up all the blank words or phrases which 
re intentionally left in any piece of composition selecu 
1 to form the Reading. Whilst the mind, as well as 
le memory and the eye, is thus brought into action, a 
isson in grammar, and in the exact signification and 
ppHcation of words and synonymes, is taught at the 
ame time. The blanks are marked regularly by figures, 
nd the teacher keeps a key with corresponding figures, 
9 which the words or phrases omitted are affixed. 
' Sometimes, when in doubt about a word, the children 
rere gratified to find that they had hit upon the right 
ne, — the true sense and exact meaning of the author : 
ometimes their mother said they had found even a bet- 
er word than the original one." An example of this 
ort of Reading will make the matter more distinct : 

" BRITISH IITTREPIDTTT AND HUMANITY. 

'^ A Bma!ll French vessel, the Leonora of L*Orient, 
vith a (1) of seven men, and a (2) of grain, wa<, in 
Vpril ISl?? attacked by a violent gide, and in (3) to get 
nto the (4) of Calain, was overpower^ by the force of 
be (5) and currents, and waves, and driven on the rocks 
:o the east of the port, where she struck. The danger 
toon became (6), and the wrecks thrown on shore, an- 
lounced the certain (7) of the (8) mariners. Numerous 
[9) of this scene of desolation, lamented that they could 
iffbrd no (10). At this (11) moment, there was seen (12) 
with force of oars, a pinnace-boat sent from tiie British 
Vacht, the Royal Sovereign. The boa^ conunanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Moore, who had under him eight 
(13), advanced with (14) in spite of the dangers by which 
it was (15). Captain Owen, the commander of the yacht, 
stood on the extremity of the pitr of (16), covered with 
the daahing <17)9 to dieer and direct the brave lieuten- 
ant and his (18) crew. Four of the (19) men on the 
wreck had, by this time, disappeared ; but at last Lieu- 
tenant Moore got within a little (20) of it, and by means 
of a rope which they threw (21) saved two of the (22) 
men^ Not being able longer to keep their position, they 
attempted to land these two on the pier, when Captain 
Wilkinson, commander of a Dover packet, threw him- 
self into the boat to assist this manoeuvre at the risk of 
his own (22). All was (23) accomplish^, but tliere was 
still a poor man who had (24) himself to the mast with 
a rope, that he might not be (25) overboard. Lieute- 
nant Moore and his brave {26) returned to face anew a 
danger they already knew to be so great, and had near- 
ly (27) the (28), when the gallant lieutenant, standing 
up to direct the rowers, was swept into the water by a 
<20) wave, that (30) over the pinnace. He instantly dis- 
appeared ! A feeling of horror and consternation struck 
the (31) spectators on the shore. 

The lieutenant, after passing under the boat in that 
frightful sea, recovered himself, and rose to the surface, 
where he was immediately taken up by the (32), and re- 
placed in the (33). The oimrage of this ffeoerous man 
was not (34) by this narrow escape from death ; he re- 
turned with (35) perseverance to the perishing (36), for 
whose safety he (37) his own. 

The Key, "(1) crew; (2) cargo; (3) endeaTour- 
ing; (4) harbour; (5) wind; (6) innninent; (7) fate; 
(8) wretched ; (9) spectators ; (10) help ; (1 1) perilous ; 
(12) advancing ; (13) men ; (14) rapidity ; (15) surround- 
ed ; (16) Calais ; (17) spray ; (1«) daring ; (19) unfor- 
tunate ; (20) distance ; (21) out ; (22) unfortunate ; (22) 
life; (23) happily; (24) lashed; (25) washed; (26) 
crew ; (27) reached ; (28) wreck ; (29) tremendous ; 
(30) broke; (31) anxious; (32) sailors; (33) boat; 
(34) shaken ; (35) unabated ; (36) seamen ; (37) risk- 
ed." 

We heartily agree with Mrs Jdhnstonei in thinking 



that this mode of instruction has only to- be tried, in 
order to be very extensively adopted. We find that ihe 
disclaims the merit of originality in the discovery, men- 
tioning that she saw it at^dentally *^ in a single print, 
ed sheet, published some time since by Dr Borthwick 
Oilchiist, Uie well-known Oriental scholar ;** but, never, 
thdess, paise scarcely inferior to that of originality is 
due to the person who perceives so distinctly the merit 
of a suggestion made by another, that the very fint op. 
portunity is taken to revive and enforce it, and make it 
generally known. 

We wish Mrs Johnstone all sacoeas in this new bnadi 
of literature which she has taken under her ears. The 
only fault we can find with the «« DiverskNis of HoHj- 
cot," is an occasional disposition to anappishness, and 
perhaps a little vulgarity on the part of the young peo- 
ple, which we should have been glad to have seen avoid- 
ed. Mrs Johnstone's good sense will easily enable her 
to correct a defect of tms kind ; and, with her abilities^ 
we are aware of no reason why ahe should not exe long 
he regarded aa the Miss Edgeworth of Scotland. 



KnigMs and RumleyU Crestt of the NoMBty ani Gentry 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
l)esigned prindptdly for the use of Artists. Ixmdon, 
Sherwood and Ca ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart 
Jr«^*« Heraldic lUuttratione of Supporters^ Skields, 
Omamentty Brackets^ Ciphers, jfc Drawn and En- 
graved by the first Heraldic Artists. To be compleitd 
in five Parts, published every two months. London, 
T. Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart 
Knight's Modem and Antique Gems. London* T. 
Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart 
These very beautiful heraldic works, execoted ii a 
style of elegance and taste seldom surpassed, are ss yet 
hardly known in Scotland. We have mnch pleasoie 
in recommending them to the attention of our resden, 
whether as illustrations of heraldry and chivalry, or as 
specimens of art which reflect the highest credit on the 
publishers. The crests of the nobility and gentry, 
comprised in one large quarto volume, and of vhicb 
several hundreds are given, must be interesting to the 
antiquarian, from the nature of the subject, and the 
aid they will aiTurd him in his researches '<g*^ 
that honourable emblem of distinction, which, bei ng the 
uppermost part of an armoury, flrequently charscteriicd 
the bearer as much as his arms, was often ooostitated by 
royal grant, and was almost always borne by roonarcbi 
themselves, as witness the lions of Richard XL of Eng* 
land, and of James I. of Scodand. To herald-painteif, 
engraven, and chasers, the work, in a professional point 
of view, must also be exceedingly valuable, as exbibiu 
ing a specimen of a much correcter style of drawing n 
this department of art, and entirely doing away with the 
rudeness and the inaccuracy of the mottos, inscription^ 
and sculptures of former times._The IllustiatioDi « 
supporters, shields, and other ornaments, is an under- 
taking of equal merit, but only the fint part hai p 
been published. , 

The work on « Modem and Antique Gems," whi^ 
contains a very numerous and curious collection, ihow 
originally designed principally for the use of seal-en- 
gravers, may Justly be entitled, as suggested In the pre- 
face, " A Fancy Scrap-Book." There is in it 80roe« 
to afibrd a study or an amusement to ahnost ev«ryb<^* 
The admirer of the fine arte wiU have his teste grauft» 
by a minute examination of many of the subjecu ; ^ 
scholar will find antiques firom the Elgin msrbles, loaie 
fine Grecian heads, and several plates o( hicroglyphu» * 
the young lady wiU be delighted with the multiphcitr 
of designs which bear a reference te tlie tender psssUAj 
the sportsman will be entertained with dogs, horsei, ^ 
birds innumerable ; the man of general lileiatuie vu< 
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find mythology, aeotiment, mtire, humour, all at his 
oomniflsid; and^ with these claims upon attention, we 
ihink the *^ Modern and Antique Gems," or The Fancy 
Scrap-Book^ should be plentifttlly sprinkled through 
libraries and drawing-rooms. 



Lodce*M Series ofPortrailt oflBuHrious Pcrtonagrt of 
Great Britain^ with Historical Memoirs. London, 
Harding and Lzpard ; Edinburgh, W. TaiL 

This is a new edition of one of the most interesting 
voclcs in this department of the fine arts which Bngland 
has prodooed. Under the superintendence of Mr Lodge, 
sne haadied and eighty portraits of the illustrious dead 
of this cooBtry were engrared by the most celebrated ar* 
tists, from original and authentic portraits in the posses- 
■OB of the nobility and gentry. These were accompanied 
vtth biographical and historical memoirs, written with 
smch dniness and ability. Two sets of this work were 
pvUishcdy— Ahuge one, which sold at an immense price, 
md a smaller one, which has proved so successful that 
the plates were all worn ouL The portraits have been 
now le-engraved, and are to be published a third time, 
in moodily numbers, each number containing three, 
vidi biographical memoirs attached to each, and to be 
sold at the moderate price of seven shillings and siz- 
penee. Tbe specimen number is now on our table, con- 
tsinmg portzaiu of James Oraliam, Marquis of Mon- 
tnise ; Mary Stewart ; and Lord Darnley. In other co- 
pies Cardinal Beaton is substituted for Montrose. All 
these sse beantifuHy executed, especially the first A 
letter from 8ir Walter Scott to the publishers has been 
printed along with them, which, altogether independent 
of its remarks upon this work, is Talusble as a piece of 
litemy composition, and shall therefore be transfened to 



" Sm WALTER 8C0TT TO Ua HAEDl^fOy 
BOOXSELLEB, LONDOK. 

^ Siif— I am obliged by your letter, requesting that I 
wnUd express to you my sentiments respecting Mr 
Lodgers splnidid work, consisting of the portraiu of the 
most celebrated persons of English history, accompa- 
nied with memoirs of their lives* I was at first disposed 
todcdine offisring any opinion on (he subject ; not ^. 
I bad the slightest doubt in my own mind con- 
the high value of the work, but because in ex- 

^ J sentiments I might be exposed to censure, as if 

i^**ffi#»M«g to my own judgment more importance than it 
ooold deserve. Mr Lodge's work is, however, one of 
snch vast eonsequence, that a person attached, as I have 
been Ibr many years, to the study of history and anti- 

^1, may, I think, in a case of this rare and peculiar 
be justly blamed for refusing his opinion, if re. 
qiitcad, eooceniing a publicatioo of such value and im- 



Mt Lodge's talents as a historian and anUquary are 
wcH known to die public by his admirable collection of 
aodeat letters and documents, entitled Illustrations of 
British History, a book which I have very frequently 
consulted; and have almost always succeeded in finding 
asc only the infimnation required, but collected a great 
deal more as I went in search of iL The present work 
pnscnta tlie same talents and industry ; the same pa- 
tiat po#ers of collecting, information from the most oh- 
Ksre and hidden sources, and the same talent for se- 
lecting the fiicts which an the rarest and most interest- 
isg, and psescnting them to the general reader in a lu- 
minons and eooeise manner. 

*' It is impossible for me to conceive a work which 
ought to be more interesting to the present age than tlutt 
whi^ cxliibita before our eyes our * fathers as they 
lived,' accompanied with such memorials of their lives 
sod characten as enable us to compare their persons and 
with their sentiments and actions. 



**• I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the 
work in respect to art — ^my opinion on that subject is li- 
terally worth nothing in addition to that of the numer- 
ous judges of paramount authority which have already 
admitted its high merits. But I may presume to say, 
that this valuable and extended series of the portraits of 
the illustrious dead affords to every private gentleman,- 
at a moderate expense, the interest attached to a large 
gallery of British portraits, on a plan more extensive 
than any collection which exists, and, at the same time, 
the essence of a curious library of historical^ bibliogra- 
phical, and antiquarian works. It is a work which, in 
regard to England, might deserve the noble motto ren- 
dered with such dignity by Dryden : 

' From hence the line of Alban Others oomc^ 
< And the long glories of majestic Rome.' 

** I will enlarge no more on ^e topic, because I am 
certain that it requires not tbe voice of an obscure indi- 
vidual to point out to the British public the menu of a 
collection which at once satisfies the imsgination and the 
understanding, showing us by the pencU |iow the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dress- 
ed ; and informs us by the pen bow Uiey thought, acted, 
lived, and died. I should, in any other case, have de^ 
dined expressing an opinion in this public, and almost 
intrusive manner ; but I feel that, when called upon to 
bear evidence in snch a cause, it would be unmanly to 
decline appearing in court, although expressing an opi- 
nion to which, however just, my name can add but little 
weight. 

^'Ahbotsford, 26th Mareh^ 182a** 



Art and Mature* A Tale. Edinburgh. Alex. Mackay. 
182& Pp.32. 

This ia a production of some seven hundred Unes, in 
which a considerable facility of rhyming is discovered ; 
but what they mean, or for what purpose they were writ- 
ten or publish ad, is quite past our comprehension. The 
preface, too, which one generally expects will explain 
something, is as bad as the rest The author, ^* in tra- 
velling to Jiondon, chanced to see in a windows French 
print," and this print brought to mind a very beautiful 
and fascinating lady of his acquaintance. But ^< the 
inferiority of the print (however graceful and interest- 
ing,) was at least as striking as its resemblance to the 
fair object of his agreeable- reminiscences ; and this in. 
oideni gave rise to a series of rhymes, which neither are 
entitled, nor aspire, to the dignity of a poem." Now, 
though one does not exactly see what occasion there was 
to found ^^ a series of rhymes" on this **• inddent" at 
all, yet one naturally expects that the rhymes which 
were founded on it will turn out to have some connex- 
ion with it But they have no more connexion with 
the said ^' incident" than they seem to have with any 
thing else, human or divine, under or above the sun. 
Nevertheless, there is some cleverness in them, though 
it is difficult to say of what sort. 



On Ihe Knowledge of Christ Crucijled, and other Divine 
Contemplations. By Sir Alatthew Hale, Knt, Lord 
Chief Justice of King's Bench, England. With an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David Young, Perth. 
GUsgow : William CoUma^ 1828. Pp. 464. 

This is a reprint of some of ihe best of the celebrated 
Sir Matthew Hale's religious works, with a spirited in- 
trodnctory essay by the Rev. David Young of Perth, 
pointmg out the impropriety of allowing mere temporal 
knowledge to be so much diffused as it is in the present 
day, without an equal accompanying knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and its various blessings. The publioirtioDforms, 
we observe, the fortieth volume of a series of select Chris- 
tian authors, printed uniformly, with introductory essays 
to each. 
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Heads qf Plane Geomeirff. Bj Robert Hattan. 1828. 

A USEFUL and Toy well-amnged 8chool-book, with 
this objection, that the figures, instead of being intro- 
duced into the body of the woik, each in jaxta-porition 
with the theorem or problem it Ulustrates, are collected 
together in separate plates, which makes the reference 
not so easy* 
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THB TAPIX-MAKEH'S COFFIIT. 
From the German o/Clawreth 

It was an evening like the present ; the snow fell thick 
and heaTy ; the sky was gloomy and doady ; we sat 
round the ^Farm fire and talked. Our conversatioo be- 
came interesting. The death of our neighbour, the Pa- 
per-maker, which had taken place only the day before, 
occasioned many remarks. The old warder of the forest 
called the Paper-maker a beggarly rascal ; not so much 
on account of his trade, as from the badness of his cha- 
racter. <' Such a liellow," he said, ^' could have no 
peace in his grave. He op p ressed everv one within his 
power, and was a severe, cruel man all his life.*' 

*' Be quiet, husband,** said hia wife. " He is gone, 
and we should never speak ill of the dead. The pall 
which is thrown over the coflSn at the interment, should 
be the mantle of Christian love ; it covers the deceased 
with all his eirora and sins* * Judge hot, thai ye may 
not be judged.*** 

^^ Neither do I judge," replied the old man, holding 
out his hand afiectionatdy to his wifb ; ^ I only think, 
that if all the tears lay upon my heart which that villain 
made to flow, I should never sink peaceably to my eter- 
nal rest. The fellow died frightfully, and no wonder ; 
—pain had distorted all his limbs ; and his last word 
was a tremendous oath. In the morning he had deda- 
red that he would go that night to the fir plantation, and 
show the bailifi" the boundary ; but when he said so, he 
little suspected he was standing on the brink of the 
grave. Three hours afterirards he was a corpse.** 

'' Dear father,** said Mina, half playfuUy, half in 
earnest, and casting a look Aill of meaning at me, — <«dear 
father, do not talk about the fir plantation ; for there is 
one here who must go through it to-night" 

^* Oh, never mind that, Mina. Should ten Paper- 
makers stand in my way, I and my black horse would 
gallop by them or over them. What is the history about 
Die boundary ?** 

^* Do you really mean to go home in this weather ?" 
said the old lady. <« It is so dark, that one cannot see 
one*s hand. The country is covered with snow ; you 
will not be able to find the road, and^^the night is no 
man*s friend.** 

I could not consent to stay* I was only a short league 
from home; and whilst. my horse was getting teady, I 
learned the following particulars : — 

About a year ago, an old woman was murdered in the 
fir plantation. The assassm had dragged her several 
steps away from the spot where he committed the deed, 
and concealed her behind a hillock. The spot where she 
was murdered was very evident from the marks in the 
sand, and the quantity of blood. The infamous act was 
committed behind a bush ^lose to the road-side. The 
bush lav in the demesne of the Prince, but the mound 
in which the woman was found buried was, according to 
the assertion of the Justice, on the property of thePa- 
per*maker. The latter, however, affirmed that his pro- 
perty began only at the back of the hillock. The ques- 
tion had not yet been dedded who should bear the ex. 
penses of the prosecution, whether the proprietor of the 
post where the murder was committed, or of the spot 
where the murdered person was found. The assassin, 



who had been apptdMnded, remained in the mean time 
in diains. This very evening there was to have been a 
meeting at the place of dispute. The Paper-maker had 
said, on the morning of the day on which he died, being 
then in sound hedth, that he would attend the meet- 
ing, but it might be late, as he had business of oonse- 
quenoe to transact Shortly afterwards, he was taken 
suddenly and violently ill ; but, notwithstanding his ex- 
cruciating pains, he remembered his rancour against the 
Bailiff; and just an hour before his death, whilst wri- 
thing in agony, he said, that if a million of devils hdd 
him down on his bed, he would ncverthdesa appear at 
the place of dispute, and confront the Baili£ 

My hone, wnich was to carry me in a few minutes 
over the spot in question, waa now saddled, and waiting 
for me at the door. I took leave, and my good steed 
darted off with me like lightning. I willingly gave him 
the rdn ; he pranced on through the deep snow, and 
went snorting across the dreary flat, till we entered the 
fir plantation. There the road was narrower, the snow 
deeper, and my horse became more impatient He waa 
dashing impetuoudy dong, when he stopped so sudden- 
ly, that 1 was nearly thrown over his he»d by the jerk. 
I kept on my saddle, however, tightened the rein, and 
spurred him forward, but the animd was immovable ; 
he pawed with his fore feet, reared up, pricked his ears, 
and snorted. 

^« What if the Paper-maker**— the idea only passed 
hdf through my mind ; yet I stood on the spot where 
the poor old woman had breathed out her soul in the 
struggle witii the murderer. ^' Coward !*' said I to my- 
self, and again had recourse to the spur ; but the horse 
only made a spring ndeways. I now tried to ooax him ; 
I patted his neck with a tremblmg hand ; but nothing 
could induce him to advance a step. I began to fed con- 
vinced that something either stood or lay in his way ; 
but, though it had ceased snowing, I could not see &w 
st^ before me. I have tolerable nerve; but people 
may say as they will — I fdt a very uncomfortable sort 
of sensation creeping over me ; I ahghted, led my hone 
with my left hand, and hdd my switch before me with 
the right The hone followed a few steps ticmbling ; 
he then suddenly stopped, and again snorted loudly from 
his wide-extended nostrils. I looked steadily before me 
—my eve feU on a black coffin which stood in the mid- 
die of the way. I had courage enough to strike it with 
my switch ; but the stroke sounded dreadfully hollow, 
and, as the horse at the same moment darted still farther 
off, my heart fSuled me. I recollected then was a fooU 
path #hich led through the plantation. I remounted, 
and rode back till I reauehed its commencement, and then 
turned into it It ran paraUd with the road, and at no 
great distance from it When I got again to tfaeneig^. 
bourl^ood of the coffin, the horse resumed his symptoms 
of uneadness ; but no sooner had he passed the spot, 
than he dashed forward at full speed, as if for life and 
death. For my own part, I was so cdd sind fkosen, that 
everr limb diook. My brother had not gone to bed, and 
I related to him my adventures. He laughed at tne ; 
but I protested, on my honout, the truth of what I had 
seen and heard. 

*< Then I will prove the whole a piece of rodomon- 
tade," sud he. '< My two land baUifik shaU go wiUi 
yoa to the spot If you find the eoflhi, I will pay each 
of them a dollar for his trouble : if you do not nnd it, it 
is but right that you should rewsid them.** 

I had no objections to the conditions, and ordered 
my horse to be brought out agahL The baiUfls aceom- 
Iianied me, and we cupew near the plantation. My hone 
went on quletly^-we reached the spot of tenor-^be cof- 
fin had vanished — ^I was two ddlan poorer— and when 
I got back they all laughed most unmerdfiilly. I re- 
mained, however, perfectiy convinced that my senses had 
not deodved me. I scarody slept an hour all night— 
the black eoSBa was continually before ma— I heard the 
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boUoir tlnl» of th0 iriUp, m4 lUt the tnmUlag of the 
terrified hone under me. 

Next moming I made il my fiitt Iranness to ride beck 
to the plantatun. The tncee of my hone*8 ftet were 
tdil titible ;--Jie had trsmiried down the enow all nmnd 
tfat spec when the oofBn had aCood ; but there waa no- 
thing doe to be«een. I rode on to Mina*s house, and 
idatcd the whole cireamataneea there. ^ I told yon 
•o,**nid dieoldman; '* I knew he would have no peace 
io bit grave I*' His wife folded her hands, and said 
mfldly, ^ Bleas them which peraeeute yon ; bless, and 
cane not; he will certainly be judged, but Ood will 
judge him !" 

** No doubt, no donbt,*' answered her husband ; *« but 
tfaedsrfl has already got him in his dutches. You hear 
that it was Ida eoflin." 

** Of a truth," said Mina, more seriously and ener- 
getically than she was wont, ^ of a truth, it was hit 



Her maoaer nirpriaed me ; there was none of her usu- 
al gaiety in ft ; my pulse bmn to beat ouick. 

** What do yon know of the matter, Mina?*' 

She raised np ber head from her work, flung back the 
ringlets that clustered orer her brow, and looking dgni- 
ficantly about her; she beckoned us to gather round her 
vwk-table. 

** YoQ know the deceased Paper-maker's boy, Marrin ? 
WeQ, yesterday evening, Martin went to fetdi his mas- 
icr's eoSn fVom the undertaker's ; but as it waa badly 
sacared oo Use sledge, it slipped off behind, while Mar- 
tin went on quite unconscious of his loss. You and your 
hone came to the spot ; got into a terrible ferer of fright, 
and galloped oflT by the aide path. Meanwhile Martin 
got home, missed the coffin, returned, and carried it 
away ; ao when you and the two bailiffs heroically came 
back, the apparition had ranished. Martin told me the 
whole story this morning." 

For at leaat a fortnight, I was the laughing-stock of 
theeootttry. 



FINE ARTS. 

OK THE PRBSENT STATE OF ARCHITECTURB 
IN SCOTLAND. 

M^ Dr Memei, Author of ** Memoin rfth$ JJft ^ 

Qmopo,** 4rc^ 

•• Alt to tka half of matfknatom 

WXBLAJrpi, 

Thx hialory ef our early architecture, whether com- 
psnd with itadC or in refinenoe to English and conti. 
aental art, exUbita remarkable peculiarities. As respects 
gmsral diatacteristics, the ardiitectural labours of no 
BodeBi nation present a atyle of oompotition so little 
varied, or whoA appears to haTC been so uniformly go- 
verned by external influences. Posterior even to the 
fonncr part of last century, there existed only the two 
gnnd diTlnooa of aaoed and feudal erections, by which, 
in other atatea, the middle ages of improvement and of 
empire aie distingaiahed. In each of these daaaes iu 
own vnifoonity of taste prevatla ; while they possesa 
d istiucU e e Ibatams of the most oppocito description. 
Our sacred architecture, (inferior though it certainly be 
tacxseni nod magniilcence of undertaking,) in purity of 
design, variety, and ricbnesa of decoration, equala the 
best examples of tike sooth, and exeela those of the eaat 
and aortli «f Smope. The reverse is the case of our 
baKHrial rcmaiat. Theae, in derign, workmanship, and 
extent, not only partake of the general inferiority of 
their dass, as oompaied with ecclesiastical buildings, 
but Beat &r bcncash the fendal strongholds of all our 
acig^UMnaB. Tlnoo^ the connexion, always to be 
cmeed between the modes of refinement, and the politi- 
cal cnndiiion amonff any people, it irould pove not dif- 
aeeming anotnallee. At pie- 



aeot, we can hardy indicate the jprindplea of duoida- 
tbn. Of these, the isolation ot Scotland ■ her limited 
resourcea— the peculiar character of her warfarcthe 
briefnesa of fordgn dominion—the means, habits, pri- 
vileges and knowledge of her hierarchy and nobles— 
above aU, the absence during many centuries of even a 
resemblance to a tiers Stat^ wiU furnish the chief. 

The Reformation first created a third pcdidcal estate, 
by calling into action the eneigiea and weight of the 
people ; but to the arte in Scotland, the spirit of the re- 
formers proved doubly destructive. During the reigns 
of the English Stuarts, some advances were effected to* 
wards the introduction of dassicd architecture, and even 
some of the designs of Inigo Jonea were executed. 
These attempta, however, as well as a few buildings at 
a later period by Campbdl and Bruce, exdted little at- 
tention, and no sympathy in the nation at Urge. Nor 
till the last rdgn, when the numerous works of Cham- 
bers, Clerk, Adams, and Stark, but espedally'the com- 
mencement of a new capital, awakened the public mind 
to the interest of the subject, does the stote of architec- 
ture in Scotland merit much attention. The names now 
mentioned formed the school in which our living arehi- 
tecte chiefly studied. The masters, however, have been 
excelled by the pupils. The former took as thdr model, 
Palladio, an imitator, though a gracefid one, at se- 
cond-hand, for he imitated the Roman imitators. The 
arehitecte of the present day, we mean of our own coun- 
try, and to them as a body the pmise is underatood to 
be restricted, have advanced to the origin and sacred 
source of art $ following the pure, and simple, and uni- 
versal modes of Greece. 

The arehicecturd character of a country dependa up- 
on that of ite individud buildings, aa ia chiefly the case 
in Itdr, or upon the beauty of iu dtiea, as generally 
throughout Europe It is in like manner to her capitd 
that Scotland is indebted for what celebrity in this re- 
spect she may have attdned. Than Edinburgh, few ci- 
ties, perhaps not one, enjoy more excellent capabilities 
of naturd dte ; while none, Vienna not even excepted, 
whose plan admitted this predous and rare beauty to a 
very great extent, supplies an instance of the contraat of 
two entire dties, each of different age, mannera, and as- 
sociations ; not only so, but each furnishing a moat no- 
ble specimen in itsdf,--fbr in varied grandeur of 



specimen in itsdf, — for in varied grandeur of effect 
than the High Street, the dxteehth century has scarce- 
ly left a finer example. Much of all this certainly has 
been felt and realised, but it is equally true, that ndther 
the mord nor the naturd capabilities of die scene have 
been justly evoked. Nay, good taate is often shocked by 
strange and inexplicable derdlction of advantages, 
eauer far to have been embraced ; and features have been 
eifeoed in wantonness, for tlie preservation of which sa- 
crifices were rather to be made. 

The subject generdly will derive illustration from 
further consideration of this topic. Edinburgh, that b 
the New Town, possesses the greatest simplidcy and re- 
gularity of plan ; while, if judidoudy made available, 
the dtuation would have enabled the architect, with this 
simplidty, to have united variety of parte and force of 
contraat — the very perfection of street architecture— the 
most arduous department of the profession. Unfortu- 
nately, it ia exactly here that the feUure haa occurred. Of 
the three noble routea, forming the master linea in the 
ichnography~.Prince*s Street, feonting the Castle and 
the andent dty, in dte the fineat, is in architecture the 
moat irregular, and the meanesu On the contrary, to 
have preserved, or even heightened, the distinctive cha- 
racter and associations of ancient feudd power, and mo- 
dem refinement, which we have mentioned as lUffusing 
over the whole a rare and elevating charm, as consu- 
tating the very poetry of the spot, Prince's Street should 
have been conspicuous for rich and varied, but strictly 
regular and daaaicd embdliahment. Queen's Street, 
the eoneaponding terrace on the north, looking out upon 
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i landsotpe of almost unriyalled beauty and magnifi- 
»nce, nhould have accorded in an architecture simple, 
ret noble, in which the chaate Ionic predominated. In- 
(tead of this, the buildings here are without pretensions 
distinctive character of any kind. The central range 
)f George Street might have commanded almost every 
beauty of street scenery. Fine terminations, lateral di- 
risions, admitting with great propriety of varied oom- 
pariments, ov symmetrical mutations of manner, an de- 
rated position, giving an unbroken skyline, — all have been 
iverloeked, ami a monotonous unfeeling style adopted, 
liffering little from a continuous walL These remarks are 
not to be regarded merely as gratuitous criticisms upon 
vhat might, or might not have been done. The princi- 
ples which they advocate are founded in nature, and ap- 
pear safficiently obvious, while to have acted upon them 
would have added little to the original expense, had 
they, from the first, been held in view. We wish, there- 
fore, to impress their results as supplying two essential 
oMicins, either unknown or hitherto disregarded in Scot- 
tish Architecture: 

I. It should always be remembered, that street scenery 
idmits, with advantage, greater variety of embellishment, 
than its component edifices separately and apart could 
wiih propriety receive. 

II. In the architecture of cities, gpieatness of general 
effict can seldom or never be attained by mere extent ; 
there most be variety combined with symmetry in the 
sonstituents of that grandeur. It is on the principle of 
rariety that ancient cities are so generally picturesque ; 
it is the want of symmetry that renders them so seldom 
leautiful or grand. 

In Edinburgh, excluding the cfaurchdi, the public 
buildings are in two styles ; those of an earlier date, 
Palladian ; the more recent, Grecian in design. Not 
» a question of mere taste, but on principles of real 
science, we prefer the latter, although to the former 
more strictly belongs the most superb structure, not only 
in the capiul, but of Scotland. The CoU^e, standing, as 
in great measure it does, the representative of our na- 
tional taste, as of our national learning, we rank, not 
imongst, but with, the noUest quadrangles of Europe. It 
possesses, too, this singular merit, that while complete 
in itself, no feature harshly discordant is obtruded upon 
the antique and hallowed associations of the locality. 
This effijct, always so desirable, is here most judiciously 
preserved by the massive and unpretending plainness of 
:he exterior; the front indeed belongs to a different 
diaracter, but in spite of barbarisms and puerilities, 
ihe master thought is grand and imposing. These re- 
narks will explain, why we by no means unite in the 
censure so universally expressed both by foreigners and 
latives, that this fine structure is not insulated. We 
see no primary advantage, far less any improvement now, 
rommensurate with the expense of exposing three una- 
lorned walls, while all that has architectural pretensions 
externally is open to view. The noble edifice is to be 
regarded in itself; it borrows and could receive nothing 
from surrounding objects. This is precisely what should 
bave been in a site to which no grounds were attached, 
in adjunct by tlie way little necessary for a winter 
lession in a northern climate, and where no peculiar ex- 
xllenoe of surrounding art required an accessory. Let 
then this truly national work be viewed as it ought 
Enter, — the whole is one magnificent burst of beauty ! 
Nor can we well imagine an effect better calculated to 
irouse genuine and manly enthusiasm in the mind of 
the student, to awaken him to the ambition and the dig-* 
lity of letters. He finds himself at once, and only within 
iis college, surrounded by order, and beauty, and ma- 
iesty, fitting associations for the calm delights, the ele- 
rsting pursuiu of letters and philosophy. These are 
natters not of mere sentiment They mingle in the great 
business of education, as less obvious indeed, but most 
powerful instruments ; and happy is that instmctory and 



fortunate his pupils, who discoven and applies sueh 
incentives most extensively. The awaking of such 
feelings in the youthful mind, therefore, as ranking, in 
the present instance, with the principle of utility the 
accomplishment of the effect, is one of the highest and 
most legitimate beauties of art The minor imperfec- 
tions and improprieties wliich appear amid this aplen- 
dour of general result, am to be ascribed to the original 
plan : Adams wanted the soul,— .the geniua— the ex- 
quisite cultivation, which lives nnly in the majesty of 
simplicitT ; of this we are the more convinced from ob- 
serving the dsssical purity of other works, by the pre- 
sent accomplished architect, and ttom the simple beauty 
of his part of the inlenial arrangement* We note 
espedally the library, not unworthy of the Palatine it- 
self, when the repository of the nnidiminished treaauies 
of Grecian and Roman literature* We would venture 
to suggest what cannot have escaped his penetration—. 
that a difficulty of no little magnitude still remains ;-.- 
one which would escape the unpractised eye— but one, 
upon the successful removal of which, much of the 
beauty and firmness of effect in the basement depends, 
namely— the providing of proper means of access to the 
numerous entrances. 

The buildings in the Grecian style, now erecdng or re- 
cently completni in Edinburgh, exhibit pleasing (mofii of 
the advanced state of Scottish Architecture, furnishing 
practical illustrations of the precept, **^ think as the an- 
dentB thought,*' being composed twth in the spirit and in 
the very modes of antiquity. The precept should ever thus 
be united with its corollary. They are also in this union 
the more anxiously pointed out, as evincing the conve- 
nience of the classic forms applied to the usages of mo- 
dem life. A theory and practice opposite to thu, has 
supplied pretext for every innovation, and for nuwe than 
half the absurdity introduced into the art It is matter 
of much regret, that the only one of these edifices yot 
finished—the ^^ Royal Institution,'* as an architectural 
feature in the general scene, realizes not its full purposeu 
There are two axioms common alike to good taste and to 
utility, ever to be held in mind, with regard especially to 
public buildings, namely, that in itself the structure may 
appear to the greatest possible advantage from all the 
principal points of view, — and that, as a part of one 
grand whole, it contributes the most largely to thegen^ 
ral embellishment In practice, these Cw& propootiens 
will rarely* if ever, be found independent of each other. 
For the accomplishment of these ends, two other eo-rela« 
tive principles must be studied; the position of the edi- 
fice on its site,— and the selection of that site» In the 
case before us, the site is happily chosen, — bat the po- 
sition is bad, being too low. No important erection, 
especially no columned portico, should be looked down 
upon in any of the chief approaches. The whole ought 
to have been elevated, and rendered distinct from the 
general plane of the Mound, by a terrace, on which the 
temple itself should have been reared, with access by a 
noble filght of steps in front. We may here just men- 
tion, that more space still is wanted on each side, and 
that the junction of Uie Mound should be formed into a 
circular sweep, in order to correct or conceal the original 
want of a retiring circus at the union of Uanover with 
Prince's Street 

Of original adapta^n in the use of the piffest dasaic 
modes, yet adaptation where all their native grace is pre- 
served, the new High School presents a bnatiful ex- 
ample. The general design to which this praise is given, 
similar indeed to all truly good works* is extremely aim* 
pie, we had almost said conmion, — ^being merely a qnad- 
rangle, with comer turrets, having also, from the ine- 
quality of the ground, fronts of different elevation* Bat 
such are the powen of real talent, that, out ci elements so 
meagre, and m common hands disadvantageous, has been 
GTcated an effect— one of the most augnst In aidiitec- 
tnie— that of a Grecian temple on an etefatod poaition. 
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By the simiklett, and, what is of infinite conflequenoe to 
tnie eflectv evidently necetury anangements, the lower 
ttoiy in fkont is altogether oonoealed, and the eye up- 
wai^ Aoni p^iation to gradation, finally lepoies on 
the grave majetcy of the Doric portico which crowns the 
whole. By this fine composition, two faults, into one 
sr other of which an ordinary mind would have fallen, 
are sToided, — namely, either raising the columns of the 
ponioo and flanking colonnade from the ground, thus 
lalliag into triteness, besides exposing the inequality of 
the f awt a,. or continuing the columns from the base* 
meat only, thus committing the too common, but most 
■nrhsiae etior, of difieient orders and manner in the 
same elevation. The internal arrangement is admirable 
for dmplidty and appropriateness of purpose. 

The National Monument, from the small portion yet 
in a state of forwardness, can hardly become the direct 
subject of criticism ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
of the future whole fh>m that small portion, not one 
building in modem Europe will approach nearer to the 
majesty and simple beauty of ancient art, in the sweet, 
est, too, of its orders— 

** The nobly plain—the manly Doric** 

We reeonunend to the student and the amateur, desi- 
n>as of seeing exemplified the grand principles of stabi- 
lity, as dependent on mechanical excellences and on 
science, to view here the magnitude of the masses, and 
the exact workmanship, and to observe how these are 
rendered aubeervient to the efiects of gravity and equili- 
baun— principles the very essence both of the art and 
acience of building, and which he will not elsewhere in 
the kingdom have at this moment an opportunity of see- 
ing united with architectural grace and harmony. Cer- 
tain diacuasioos, we understand, have arisen respectii^ 
the perpendicularity of these mighty columns. The 
merit of Boch diseussiotts, or even their object, it is dif- 
ficult to perceive. If each column is taken apart^ it 
mmld not require much science to prove whether its po- 
litian makes equal angles with the tangent to the earth's 
nrface passing throU^ the level of ito base. On the 
ssme analysis, granting each to be separately thus per- 
peodicuiar to the plane of its own position, it is plain 
that S|» two can strictly be said to be perpendicular to 
each other. Consequently the extreme columns will have 
pcreepttble divergence from parsllelism. It is therefore 
plainly ioDposaible to rear a range of columns which, re- 
Istively and separately, shall be perpendicular. But what 
is tbepraetieal inference from this ? We wish to point it 
oat, the more so, that we conceive every one of our modem 
srchitects has overlooked it, as in tlie present case. 

The true arcfaitectuial perpendicularity is this, that 
each mass, or part, has a middle line, that is, a line on 
each side of which are equal quantities of matter. This 
middle line, to insure stability, ought always to stand 
exactly in the direction of gravity, tliat is, of the plum 
liflc. In columns, this is most especially necessary ; 
but not only so, but this ^'line of the middle/* to trans- 
late a term, ought to be continued, so as to form, with 
the nicest precision, the line of junction of each two 
sdjacent beams of the architrave resting upon the abacus. 
But it is in^ombk to effect this, if columns be^nished, 
or nearly so, before their erection. It is hete where our 
awJiii e ctt fidl ; a column should be reared at first, not 
in its jnst proportion, but length ; the architrave ought 
to be laid, and then, and not before, should the middle 
line be struck, not from the centre of the abacus, but 
from each joint of the architrave. This view of the 
sak^ecX might be mathematically demonstrated to be the 
only correct method ; and if our limiu permitted, we 
eoidd farther illustrate its practical application from our 
own personal examination of the ancient ruins and ao- 
dmt quarriu of Magna Grecia. 

One entire branch of the subject, the reader will per- 
ccive, is omitted, namdy, the state of ecdesiasti&tl sr« 



chitecture in Scotland. This may form the matter of 
future consideration. At present we shall merely state, 
that scarcely a church has been erected amone u8>sinoe 
the Reformation, which is not an absolute deformity. 
The preoeding remarks will evince our admnation of Uie 
art in our own national school, we may therefore be per- 
mitted to express censure as freely, and as conscientious, 
ly, as we have bestowed praise. The causes and nature 
of this corruption may hereafter be exphdned. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IK 
SCOTLAND; 

It is remarkable that while Scotland seized the ear- 
liest opportunity, after the Union, of distinguishing 
herself in Oenoal Literature and most of the Liberal 
Arts, — emulating and rivalling £ngland in their pro- 
secution, — she Mould so completely have overlooked 
Music,— .the most seductive, and certainly the most ele- 
gant of studies, a study which under the sway of her 
own Kmgs she had formerly cultivated, and one which, 
to say nothing of its attractions to the man of science, 
is the most intimately connected with the domestic and 
personal enjoyments of a polite people. It is not in 
any original diversity of susceptibility or taste, that we 
are to look for a satisfactory solution of this contrast 
between the English and ourselves; for if we travel 
back to tlie time of the Jameses, and a century or two 
I>receding, we find the most intense zeUsh of the na- 
tional melodies then ia use diffused through the whole 
body of our.peoplcy from the prince to the peasant, 
while England, with all her theatrical and scientific at- 
tainments, had not escaped from a dry and artificial 
counterpoint, adapted rather to the eye of the Mathe- 
matidan, than to the ear of the Musician. A glance 
at the religious services and ceremonies of the two coun. ^ 
tries, however, will serve to explam the seemmg enigma. 

Music, unlike the kindred arts of Poetry, Painting, and 
Oratory, has never been known to leap at once from in. 
fancy to manhood; for this plain reason, that the latter 
being pure forms of art, having reference to the sim- 
plest feelings or fornis of nature, are dependent entirely 
on the efforts and inspirations of individual genius ; 
and a gifted genius is as likely to anpear in early as 
in later ages : But Music is twofola, compounded of 
science as well as art, and as such its progress and 
perfection (if the Utter is attainable) must, like those 
of the other sciences, be the result of cautious experi- 
ment and laborious investigation. In short, it has to 
do with ascertained laws ; and although, without a pro. 
found knowledge of these, some progress may be made, 
yet, as is the case in all other sciences, it is but natural 
to conclude that in proportion to the knowledge of the 
abstract and fundamental rules, will be the facility of 
applying them, and the superiority of their application. 
Now in England, as Music has, from the earliest times, 
formed a prominent and essentud feature in the reli- 
gious services, the Temples of Devotion have there at 
the same time been conservatories of Music ; where 
the professor might explore his science^ and reduce it 
to practice ; where genius, while it met with an ample 
field, found a suitable reward, and where the body of 
the worshippers imbibed with the spirit of dievotion, a 
taste for the purest and snblimest specimens of an art 
that wafted tneir praises to their Maker. Nothing can 
better show the taste and talent for Music, produced by 
the church service, than the fact of the most difficult 
and grand of Handel*8 choruses being performed in 
the English Cathedrals, by those who earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Even in petty and 
obscure towns, the strains of the great Masters may be 
heard, sometimes with, sometimes without, an organ, 
but generally with some accompaniment, and almost al- 
ways with a choir of some sort, if the practice is not now 
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iiltered, or if the vestry funds Are not richer, we could 
direct our naden to one of the loveUest villages in 8oath 
Wales, where, Sabbath after Sabbath, for the happiest 
years of our life, we heard some of the finest chants 
and tunes performed by a littk choir of three voices, 
supported by a smgle clarionet ; so poor were the parish 
funds, but so eafcer the desire for an instrumental ac- 
companiment. It is not, however, merely intrinsic or 
native talent, that has been elicited by the Bnglish ser* 
vice in the days of Catholicism as well as Episcopacy ; 
but the foundation of a solid judgment and accurate 
taste has been laid, that has render^ the people feeling- 
ly alive to the merits ^f the noblest compositions. As 
proficients in instrumental performance, it would be ri- 
diculous to compare the English in general with the 
bulk of many of the Continental states ; but in point of 
scientific acquirements and refined taste, it would per- 
haps be difficult to congregate in any foreign city, an 
audience to surpass that which frequents the Philhar- 
monic Society's Concerts. As for the sodety itself, it 
may defy the world. 

Sudi are the benefits that have accrued from amalga- 
mating more closdy the music with the rdigion of En^;- 
land ; and these benefits wHl only appear the more 
conspicuous by reviewing the results of a contrary prac- 
tice ia this kingdom. Instead of bringing in all the ad- 
ventidotts aids that might, by tiie naturtd laws of asso- 
dation, be supposed to lend fervour and sublimity to 
the aspirations of itt followers, Presbyterianism seems 
to have had for its aim — an aim highly laudable if not 
carried too far — to strip rdigion of all externals, to abo- 
lish, as far as possible, aught that might hdghten the 
plenitude of faith by Uie pleasures of sense, and above 
all, to select a form of wonhip diametrically opposed to 
the ritual it superseded. Music, indeed, is still retain- 
ed in the service of the diurch ; but, ^* not to speak it 
profanely,*' we put it to any musical Presbyterian, whe- 
ther, even in this metropsAis, the psalmody in any of the 
established churches, (with one honourable e&ception,) 
is not grating to the ear, and derogatory to the service f 
The evil, however, seems already to be working its 
own cure, bdng no longer endurable ; for the Dissent, 
ers, we percdve, (those who can least afibrd it,) are now 
getting oigans to thdr diapels— an example which we 
should widi much to see followed in more influential 
quarters. 

It is not surprinng, then, that a taste for mudc is 
so limited as it is. It li scarcely to be imagined that a 
good taste can be formed on models of sacred singing 
extant ; and where else can the majority of the peo- , 
pie have an opportunity of cultivating it ? In secular 
music, some may say ;— >but we fear even our boasted 
national music is rather a poor school for the student. 
The beauty of a few of our old mdodies is apparent, 
and enchanting even to a stranger, — and to such as date 
their nativity north of the Tweed, even the very worst of 
them come recommended by a thousand associations that 
would more than redeem, in thefar eyes, defecu and de- 
formities of any kind. This, however, is patriotism, or 
what you will, but not taste,— and even patriotism may 
now and then be allowed to doubt whether an imperfect, 
scale, an irr^ular harmony, and a lawless progression, 
are not tho most likely ebmrats of a music, calculated 
to vitiate rather then refine the taste. The truth is, that 
there seems to be some lurking conviction of this kind 
under all our fwwting,— for the stock of national music 
has not received a shigle sddition for many years, al- 
though the vdue nominally attached to the old aire 
should naturallv lead to tho continuance of the same 
style of composition. 

It is not, however, 'the want of a regular and refined 
music of our own, that is most severely felt, and tliat 
constitutes our great inferiority to England, but our com- 
parative inability to bring forward* in public those great 
works, which, though the pride of Germany or of Italy, 



are the available p t op ei ty of the world at large. Until 
vOTv latdy, die great orchestral oomposhSons aoold not 
be heard in this dtf ; and we have been sorry to msrk, 
that the Professhmd Society, which bid foir to supply 
the dedderatum in a very creditable manner, has been 
more than once threatened with extinction, from die want 
of support. When such apathy is evinced, it ia futile to 
puiF oursdves up as a musical nation or dty. Our very 
festivals an litde better than occasions when the stew- 
ards may express thdr thankflilness to Heaven, if they 
are permitted to escape without loss ; and our eoncetts, 
though improving yearly, and given at a moderate rate, 
have, in more thim one instance, been perfonoed io an 
audience that scarody outnumbeftBd the band. We hope 
it may be taken as earnest of better times, that the most 
infiuential of our nobility has extended his patronage to 
the only institution in this country, that awxds an op- 
portunity of hearing real daasical music 

Z. 
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WE8LEYAK AKD AXEEICAM HCTHOSIBTS. 

To «/•« Editor tfihe Edinhurgh LUerary JourmtL 

SiB, 

As your Periodical Is open to ** religioiifl diseuskm," 
without pardality, I trust you will allow me to make an 
observation on an article in '* The Edinburgh Cliriatian 
Instructor" for October. Somebody, under the signa- 
ture of <^ PsalmuSj** has made it his budness to con- 
demn the use of ^^ hymns" in public devotional sing- 
ing. I am not going to speak of the affiiUif he has dis- 
played in mainuining his podtkm ; but he has intro- 
duasd an observation whlcn most intimately coneemt 
the Church to which I have thelionour to be united :— 
'^ The American Methodists have also thdr doctrine 
of sinless perfection, and posdUlity of fUling from 
grace, embodied in thdr hymns." And this ia pre- 
faced by the following i^-** Bui not only is the use of 
uninspired songs unlawful, they have also been made 
the vdiides of heresy and error." Now, the Annricaa 
Methodists, althou^ they may have a Afferent Collec- 
tion of Hymns, yet are one body of CSiristians with the 
Wesleyan Methodists of this country ; and the day b 
past for them to be branded with "*' heresy." If " Psal- 
mus" means by ** sinless perfecdon," what we call 
^ Christian perfecdon," he must be told, that this doc- 
trine, which is hdd most sacred by us, we reedved from 
the Holy Scriptures, and will defend to the best of our 
power. As to the ^^ posdbility of falling frdm gnee," it 
is surprising there are two opinions. Surely no man is 
so ixuecure as when he fancies he cannot fall ; conse- 
quently, we are always exhorting our friends to '< take 
heed lest they falL" I am, sir, &c 

A. J. 



THE DRAMA. 

As we are preparing for our next number, a diort his- 
torical sketdi of the progress of the drama in Edinburgh, 
and of the difierent managements under which the 
Theatre-Royal has succesdveljr been placed, we trust 
our readers wiU excuse the brevity of the present nodce, 
which we could not lengthen without ent^ing upon par- 
ticulars that will come to be discussed in better time and 
place. We shall be obliged by recdving, as speedily as 
possible, any information with which our conrespoodents 
may be able to supply us upon this subject. 

The French comedians, who entered on an engage- 
ment for dght nights on Wednesday last, deserve en- 
couragement, and have already made themsdves favour- 
ites with the Edinburgh andioice. Pdisdi and Gamard, 
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Madiime Bean|m and Mlie St Ange, are, in partleular} 
yotwsmtd of Taried and exccUent abilities* 

WxEXur List of PESFORMAitcES. 
JVov. lS-21. 
Sat. JBMfaV Stratagem, He Ua like Drutk^ ^JoknqfParit, 
Moir. Oeorge Heriol, TVdo Firiendi, ^ The BotUe Imp, 
Tdbi. Oreet^eged Moneter^ He Uee W» TVaf/k ^ Do, 
WXD. Let ^m r beHa de Sevyoi, he Tabteam Farkmitf mid 

CkmrUt MdamnL 
THinu. Lee I S em i iciie Ampterey Let Bende^wme^ ami Cra- 

mondBHg, 
YVL Le TartttfeyLe MmHage Extramgami, Mtf Cramond 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



▲ 8IOH FOK THE PAST. 

Bp John Maholm, Etq* 
O FOA the days of youth. 

When life waa in ita ipring^ 
£n ita Tirfon% that came in the goiae of tntih, 

Had fled on tiie morning's wlng^— 
When the heart shed Ibrth ita hallowfaig light 

On all that met the raptured eye— 
Ere Hope's young bloom waa touch'd with Idight, 

And Memory but a sigh ! 

O ftr die dreamera goni^ 

With whom our childhood play'd. 
Soon aa the little task waa done^ 

In the cabn aequeeter'd shade ! 
And the later IHends bdored so weD, 

(Alaa! to think that fricndahip dies!) 
Where do their gentle spiriU dweU? 

I auk-bnt none lepllM :— 

Ko woioi^ oBoept the hresM^ 

Km it waves November's wood*** 
AnA the heavy kneU of the distant 86*% 

Fining the aoiitnde 
With pulaea of such saddming sound. 

Where erery sound of life is fled. 
As seem, amid the stillness round. 

Like Toioes firom the dead« 

The dead !~No Toice have ihey— 

No echo lingering here— 
By aaonntain, wood, or waye^ to atiay 

Back on the liring ear. 
Tet still asesnd earth'a choral strain% 

As if she ne'er had ket a tone 
Of gladneas finim her green domaini^ 

ThoT thdrs are voioes gone;~ 



Save thai they seem in 

On the deqi-eeal'd ear to fell, 
like the ilghiiq; aound of fer diatant 

Or the tonea tluit night-winds call 
(Whm Tsaming round baronial piles) 

Frsoa some ferion iBolian lyrs^ 
Or down caAedrals' echoing aides, 

Whwe sle^ the tuneful quirs: 

Or onto thought return 

In tifee hour of revoifl^ 
Oft ae U tWob dfanly hcraa 

Far frsm the things that b& 
In Ueaaory'a hod the spirit Toams^ 

Aa oVa pale and pfllar'd waate^ 
Ifid brahm dirines and sOoit 

And spectres of the paat;— 



And weeps for the days of youth. 

When life was in iu ^ling, 
Ere its risions, that came in the gnlas of truth, 

Had fled on the morning's wing,— 
When the heart shed forth its hallowing light 

On an that met the raptured e]r»— 
Ere Hope*s young bloom waa touich'd with blight, 

And Memory but a sigh. 



SONNET. 



Uy WUUam TetmmU^ Esq. Jluthm'cf**AiuierJFair,**tc. 
Last ! when I behold thy golden hair 
Hang on thy cheek, its tanglei all unshorn. 
Like doods envermriling the brow of Mom 
With tufts of fleecy radiance rich and rare, 
In sooth, my soul is caught as in a snare ; 
A thousand threads^ flner than e'er were worn 
By Her that was of apumy ocean bom. 
Twine me inextricably to am'rous care ; 
In vain I struggle for escape ; in yain. 
From these crisp bumish'd tufts that tangle me^ 
My feeble spirit flutters to be free : 
Tet, yet, amid my flatter and my pain, 
I UesB that bondage^ and I court these charms^ 
And wish me captiv'd all within thy gentle i 



So vo— .** Tfte red wine it glawingJ* 
The red wine is glowing, the moments are flowing, 

Like wuves into light, when the darkness is gone ; 
Joy's magic is o'er u% bright hopes are before us, 

And erer through Mfe may tliey wdoorae ua on ! 
And round the gay circle which binds us together. 

While wit, lore, and friendships flash warmly and ibst. 
Oh! who would not smile at the storms he can weather. 

And quench erery sorrow which darken'd the past ? 

If Wisdom be weepings— while FoUy is sleeping 
Mid Tiskms of happiness,— felse though they be ! 

If Wisdom be sighing,— while Fdly is trying 
To mingle dizlrs— then Folly for me ! 

Oh! who would exchange for this earth and another, 
For GkHys felse giar^ and the troublea of PHde^— 

One bowl such as tliis^— and the friend and the brother 

Who brightcna his life, and would die by his side ! 

Then let erery sonrow go sleep tQl to-morrow !^ 

'Tis noonday with us frvm the east to the west :— 
And with us the blessing^- most dear in possessihg^ 

The soften'd remembrance of those ^ lore best ; 
For the red wine is glowing,— ^he moments are flowing, 

Like waves into light, when the darkness is gone; 
Joy's magic is o'er u%— bright hopes are befere us,— 

And ever through life nay they weleome ua on. 

£.B. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
Ntt.lL 

YOTTK distinguished countryman, David Wilkle, has 
brought home with him flmn the GontiDent two finished 
pictures of Italian, and seven of Spanish subjects, besides 
a multitude of sketdies. The two Italian pictures re. 
present th6 washing of the feet of the male pilgrims in 
the holy water by the Pope and Cardinals, and the pe^ 
dUuvium of the females, on the same great occasion, by 
the Princess Doria, and other high-born ladies of Rome. 
They are both vay pathetic pieces, and executed with 
an au atsws aimplieity-of outline and of eohmring, such 
aa the eady productions of Wilkie*s pencil could not 
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vfe led one U> tDttciimte. I take it that few artists 
re any thing but Catholics ia their heart— and after 
ieling so profoundly the beauty of the Roman cere- 
lonial, I doubt if Wilkie will return con amore to his 
John Knox thumping the cushion in the Kirk of St 
.ndrews,^* — which picture remains in the same state in 
hich I saw it four or five years ago. The Spanish pic- 
ires are mach larger than these, — much more ridily 
ainted,— and probably, for their subjects, also better' 
ftlculated for extensive popularity among us. They 
re designed to tell the story of the great struggle of 
pain against France, and its melancholy termination 
1 the re-establishment of the old despotism of Ferdi- 
and and the monks. Only one of the seven, however, re- 
reaenu an actual incident of the war — it is the defence 
f Saragoza ; and I ratlier think it is the least success- 
ul of the set The finest, undoubtedly, are the first and 
he lasL The former seta before us a supper party at a 
oiadoj three priests, strongly inter*distinguished ;«-a 
ordly Benedictine abbot, a sly Jesuit, and a half-crazy 
nd also half-drunken mendicant friar of St Dominick, 
re in consultation over their cups ; a group of athletic 
peasants expect the result, and are whetting their swords 
nd bayonets. This tells the secret of the motive-spring 
hroughoat the contesL The concluding picture is the 
etum homeward of a poor battered and worn-out Gner- 
lla soldier. His priest is holding him on his Rosinante, 
kud his wife preparing to lift him off. " The French have 
leen driven out of Spain ; but what have the Spsniards 
^ned ?** is the moraL You will be much gratified to hear 
hat the whole of this collection has been purchased by 
lis Majesty, and after being exhibited m Somerset- 
House, will be placed in the Waterloo Gallery at Wmd- 
K>r, which, however, is not as yet built The Great 
Gallery of Windsor Castle, by the by, is getting all its 
)rnaments in order. His Majesty's magnificent suite 
)f CamaUettis are already hung up, and between them 
fhere are now hanging, Sir Thomas Lawrence's por- 
xaits of the contemporaries of George IV., the Princes 
)f Europe, and the great men, military and civilians, of 
Qreat Britain. The portraits of Wellington, Eldon, and 
Sir Walter Scott, are en iuite ; and Sir Thomas is now 
putting the Isst hand to perhaps a more exquisite pic- 
ture than any of these, his portrait of Southey — who may 
console himself that <' Tate*s bust," and <« Soot6** are 
henceforth supplanted gallantly. 

Have you seen the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker^s 
(< Geography for Children ?** It is even a better book 
than hia ^* Stories from the History of England." 

P. P. 

sss^sssssssssss .ii'i ..i. n. I-:. !■&'■' .. '■^■r:j =asaaaas5saa 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIB8. 



We V informed that Mr WUliam Chunben Is preparing for 
puUieatioD a work, to be entitled «« The Book of Scotland i" 
comprehendhsu " Popular Ddineatlonf of the Goromment, 
Courts. Political Oflloersand Inatitutiooa, the most promineat 
and peculiar Lawt, Customs, Supentitioos, Religious Establish- 
menu and Tenets, CoDege and School Education, Banking, Modes 
of Living, Act— 4he whole in comtrtut with ttu Ei^lish, and in- 
teoded prindpally for the use of strangers, and young Scotch- 
men." 

Mr M'Phun of Glasgow Is about to publish a seoond Toluneof 
the « Seots Worthies,^' whidi will conuin their last words and 
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London, a Colleedon of Poemst on varions suldecti, of which «c 
hear ftry fkvourable opinions. 

An exceedingly elegant little vnlome has Just appetfed, called 
" The Golden Lyre,^ which contains sdectioos from some of the 
best English, French, German, and Italian pdeu,— all printed m 
gold; and thus verifying the common laudatory cxpresiion— 
•' worthy to be printed in letters of gold." The eflbcc is pecn- 
liarly splendid. 

We understand that Mcasra Smith and Co> of Hunter SauaTc 
have been appointed solo agenti in Scotland for those beautifully 
enamelled and dellcately-flnished Cards, engraved in gold, silver, 
ruby, copper, 4kc., which hare been recently inveoted on the 
Continent, and are now so unlverully used in England for vin^ 
ing and invitation cards. Their enamelled Drawing-Boards, 
Hand-Screens, Medallions for Miniatures, and etegantly eoj;rarcd 
Borders and Wreaths, in gold, silver, and other metals, are abo 
well entitled to general attention. 

Printing for the BAiuf.— Our attention has been reccntlr di- 
rected to uus very interesting and curious subject, and we pro- 
poae laying some statements concerning it before our readers next 
Saturday. In the meantime, we are happy to have it in our 
power to say, that Mr Alexander Hay, teacher of Ancient Lan- 
guages, who is himKlf bhod. appears to u« to have invented a 
nmple and ingenious method of printing, wfaicn will creatly fa- 
cilitate the important object he has in view— tNat c^ cnabliiv 
(hose who are oephved of siffht to make themselves masten of 
the knowledge contained In books. 

Sir Walter Soott was, on Saturday last« eleeted Lord-Hector of 
the University of Glasgow, by the casting vote of the Vioe-Rec- 
tor, two of the nations having voted for ThomaR CampbelL Sir 
Walter has declined the duuious honour, and Mr Campbell will 
of course oonrlnue in the Rectorship. We understand that, from 
the sentiments the students have already expressed, there is every 
reason to believe that Professor Wilson wul crc long be eboseo 
Lord- Rector. 

A statue of the King, in bronae, by Chantrey.has just been nb- 
ced upon a pedestal of granite, on the Steyne, at Briftht ^n. It is 
the first work of this distinguished artist in bronae, and does him 
infinite crediL The statue, with thepedestal, is abi>ut nineteen 
feet high ; the statue itself is nine. The hideous costume of the 
modems is well concealed by the drapery and robes of tlic staie- 
robe. The bust is full, and finely rounded, and the llkencks is 
considered exceUent. 

ThMtiieal GMsfp.— We are glad to understand, that Kean is 
about to play VlrgitUvs at Covent-Garden. Our resden aie per* 
haps not aware^ that it is afanost a rule among arfeors. (founded 
upon the most contemptibie feelings) to refuse to perform the 
^aracters of any living author, if another aetor has distin- 
guished himself in them. Macready was the first VirgimluM, and 
the part has been, in conseaueoce, carefully avoided by all hti 
brottier tragedians, till Kean has at length wisely determined to 
break through so absurd a practice. This jealousy extends even 
to opera singers ; if a oovnpoier's music is sung by one, it is uni- 
versally neglected Ly tiie rest !— Tlie principal parts in Mr 
Knowles' comedy of the •« The Bcf^gar's Daughter " are to be sus- 
tained by Liston, Farren, Cowper, and Uis$ Cilcn Tree.— L^ 
porta, the present patentee of the Kin/s TheaUe, has, among 
others, ent^agnd for the next season, which commences in Ja- 
nuary, Mile. Sonlag, (concerning whom there have been some 
little whisperings of Uic.) Signora Pesaroni, the ugliest, but one 
of the most esteemed, of the Italian prbna donnaw, and Madame 
Mallebranche, formerly the celebrated Sigoora Garvia.— At the 
Argyle Rooms, Charles Wright, the dealer in foreign winc», u 
about to open his winter champafrne,—U has iMen round neces- 
sary, by the management of Cuvont-Gardea, to close that Theatre 
for a week, in order to have the gas removed, the odcnir of wbit^ 
was pronounced disagreeable by the Public. No incon^'enieace 
of thia kind was ever experienced here. Is it Scotch gas or 
Scotch noses that are difl'ercntly made 7— Young Kean has been 
performing in Notdngham, and other provincial towns, to very 
thin audiences; but these are what John Kemble used locaQ 
•' the Judicious few^** and they seem to approve of him. 



, „ J and will embrace the whole of Naphtali and 

the Cloud of Witnesses, together with numerous others, taken 
from Memoirs of their Livts, and other documents, both in old 
published CoUeotions and in original Manuscxipta. The whole 
u to be aoeompanled with Hiatorical Notices and Observations, 
explanatory and oorrective, by the editor of the new edition of 
the Lives of the Scots Worthies. There is to be a Preface to the 
volume, by Mr M'Gavin, the author of the ProtcsUnti and it Is 
to be embellished with several portraiu of the Reformers.— Mr 
M'Phun is also about to publlih, in an octavo volume, uniform 
with the ScoU Worthies, Select Memoirs of the Lives, Labours, 
and Sulllsrings of those Pious and Learned Engllih Divines, who 
greatly distinguished tfaemsdvas In promoting the Reformation, 
m translating the Bil>le, and In promulgating Ita Doctzines by 
their Writings. Such has been the success of the'flrst volume of 
the Scots Worthies, that a sixth edition is now at press. 

Mrs Catherine Godwin, daughter of the late Dr Gamett, who 
was for several years Professor of Physics and Natural Philoso- 
phy at Anderson's Institution in Glasgow, has just published, in 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged by the good wishes of our Donegal Correspoa- 
dent, whom we shall call ** fVerdna," accordinc to his request. 
We shall be happy to hear from him on all or any of the subjects 
he mentions.—-' J. G " of Elgin, may receive the •« Literarv 
Journal " on the terms he proposes.— W^c are afiraid none of Uie 
numerous papers sent to us fr m Elgin by ** H. G." will exactly 
suit us.— From *' D. V.** of Dundee we shall be glad to hear, and 
shall probably notice hia volume soon.— The poetry of ** R. W." 
of Glasgow scarcely comes up to our stsnd^.~Fiom •* T. B. J.** 
of Glagow we should like to receive something ^both hi prase 
and vene, and wiU notice hU little work speedily.-*" C. H." 
will hardly suit us.— For *' B.'s* expressions of friendship we 
return thanks.— We regret that we cannot possibly comply with 
the rcque t of '* A Friend to Literature^" 

On agahi perusing the Lines addressed to the *' Edkor of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal," we perceive they are of so com- 
plimentary a description, that we must reluctantly decline givinf 
them a plaee, lest we should be accused both of egotism and 
vanity. 

Were we to add, in addition to the PubHsher's name, the prieo 
of the book reviewed, as has been suggested, we dioidd be sub- 
jected to advertisement-duty on each of our critical nodcis. 

We must again beg the indulgence of our advi^tisiiig ftiends, 
some of whose fiavouia, for want of room, are Dreesssiily exclu- 
ded fhnn our present Number, but will punctually appear in our 
next. 
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UTKRAKY CBITICISV. 



Taki qf a ^rmaytMer ; helng Storiet taken from ScoU 
fiA BUtcfff. Humbly iiucribe4 to Hugh Litde- 
john, Esq. In three toIs. Second Series. Godell & 
C& Edinburgli. 1829. (Published on Thunday.) 

8o nradi liat b«n alnadj wiiftm and mkcn aJknit 
Sir Wdiet 8BDtt,HUifa name is ^ eentiiyaillir oecuriiag 
in all nevtpepeiw^iB all nagasUifft— 4o all veviaw0^..at 
iK MbluiuieM, andvU fQvalQ partiasr-»-ihat when 
hii hoai iMldi IBW «otk inues frcRn the prew, all that 
Unv^iMttpMtlklaloracrftkto iay,la, that it has- 
dmAi UeapptiiaaflB, aolbthat he will give aomf estiacu 
franiu ijii,in«nitb,U4^llaaiae?«attes»pted. Sit 
Walter flads aw bsok la oomt, and gtres ita&ir 
tm\ lhe<ttdof, life a» many foa-hmMdi, «pen in fall 
ojs — i M M ttasf cnhialM «lfpae,'each may be leen 
martigiriiy.^iifca hit iv' hia miith^. cartylag It off 
ia tntBiah^Mid«attcn^ it It the fooz winds Af Hea- 
VO) irhhhy in tfaew tsni^ hear it asroat tb« AthoMic 
Mrf the Mrfttv— to ilie toerid and the frigid sones. 
Fet am have go complftriy reused in their own per- 
MM dtt itoaad of their laho^ m Sit Walter fieoCt 
Vaoyorhiaillttatrioiia predccessora wen. left all th«r 
lAetiadtiibtas tDtfaetuceesa of their exartimis* and 
t^m»atiila«whiehDiigbt attach to their memotyi To 
tlim tai «ia aa Iho diatnl Bmmmr of the fitf-off sea, 
tkat«Mai-«itohooaly inths lovwhispcn of dieir own 
Ufyl^falK. Tliey neat •dMir daily eaisteoeo among 
t^ i4)0 MMMhbfai aot ; ^ paaKd on to iha 
Unh iMMqrod nA little M{puBdai ; thqr had mini 



1^ BO much traah, •■ Si i Walter Scott haa written of 
ttandvd and classical compeailton. For U ia net the 
l^per alone he covers, hut the aafeprialf will^ whldli he 
covers it. The topic is stale, and w^ shall qpt pursue it. 
The Uttj inlhnt is taught, to Esp hii name with wonder ; 
and the grey^haiied site iS prouder of his eomtxybe. 
camh ifeis ScottV Hh has hecQcslled'ff die IfcdsiA 
Ariosio,'*.-.^' the Modem Shafcsps«fe,*?^^< the GMat 
Northern Magician ;*' and wxthool plopping to idqaiie 
into the pvedae justice OHd apiMpriMnMSs of these dif. 
ffamnt appeUatiois, wo ma^r he^allemdrto quote thaai 



M(a vatfQO and m^it anmeaqing word) that he 
<• drfefly Indebted Av Us impanUeled soeoesi. 



i» Hidy ^ , 

I<»o«i khnttaseimatestionabiy of the highest order ; 
ttdhehiBeiihhwiAdicaMrith an:«Bridmtyaodi6 indas- 

^Mr Wtf lii P t uU hsa wifeen» jndgi^lg,ass^p^own'■ 
^«», by the >a ij eM)»lk, or as gmoess, hy<fae pooad. 



*j^bjFthelaBieWHilk,oraagWHL„, _, _ ,. 

*«9i*ittiadis^eHBdepcndcntofitsfa«»yH/n>»«gh 
t*«Hfe3di»iiMit«0UBifB perfeepdon withaatoni^bBMot, 
"IJ^ttBteswhlrii hafrbasn harped on dfl Ae harpeia 
™55*»-Wliine tndy or Amni that thay recpdrod 
***'* ^M>*>'kaii|^S ; fhr tho snl^eet yw'upon diem 
.'"^^WMliiMMht: We idndastta prolific powers 
!l?' »j*h il fl» ;dte Bttwrn pMsay hot the mostar- 
dl new asibbled one^fifth 



i|B -showing th% dominion lio ] 
and judginenta f— 

" Others are fbfld of fhmc^ but &me of hlm.^ 

Ncr is he sttoaAod a$ meat nslhow mo^ of itfarior 
popularity, who tMSf he^^waso thai they poasaia a ctr. 
tahi dMse of reputtdfikH httt QVi fdisl no aeoKahi eatt^ 
mate of its eatoDl ood vnhK. Sir Walter's iii^ in 
his ea« wherever he tmm. It ia not mskdy an ocea* 
sional flattering rofiewr-* oaHiidamUe nnmber of ini. 
vate oompUmoDtary Icttcn ftom frisads and penoM of 
emineooe hi the Ikeiary world,-..* few pid»]ie honoura 
somewhat pompously bestowed by diffinent pubUo bo« 
diesy-^ddntfs which gladdn die heart of most men, 
and are marhed as eras in their Uve%) it is ufsr mote 
abiding and appastnl glory— .w)iich has won die milse 
of aU ranlni softsped-dewn the aspcsities of all- par* 
ties, and giveki him the voices of the ainidtnde^ aa well 
as the far wordder approbatioo of die sdeet fisipw Ner 
is it possible that he oin ha I^Bflnuit of die Immase 
so ttttivefsally paid to his ^eniua; it ia as palpabls aa 
dut of die grsat aotoff whose ears ace deafened with the 



7"d iistsiapiihsuisnwf die tfanas in which they tived; pbndits of his aadisnccb As one faistance of thSa im- 

«A h m not tfll aaoiaty hi general, and by ahnr de. 

pvH, hidmide SfisagMsii somewhat siihiliir to dwur 

^f^ ibal AtlsnisliRms strewed upon thchr grams, and 

>MfAfaeeda yim the tardy lecempenae of diose who 

Md bmtkeii a uegleet the bnadi of hniiortality. 

Widdj dfAstal has it been widi die andior of '« Wa. 

j|^>'^ He fais been die Ihvoiued ehOd of fortune— 

n« iKsi lifted en Jber wings to the moaotain^ top, and 

^MoithersfaiaUmvofsnashine. Nor is it to/or. 



pqmlarity, we wonld ie£er to die sensndon cm- 
aiad, two yean ago, at tbeflist^'Theatriasl Vuad Din* 
net** mSeodand, when Sir Walter ceased fat ever to have 
aoydafantodieddeof ^^theOmat CTailrffOM,*' by aa. 
noundng himself as the able and unassieted autlmr of 
«< Waverley," and all the ndvels that followed in itswake. 
The seneation, we believe, has never been properly de- 
scribed to those who were not pteaent to witness it. Tlie 
common and hackneyed phrsees of die newspaper re- 
porters,— ^^ tremeedous applause,*' ^continued shouts," 
<( waring of hata and handkerddefk," '^ renewed vodfe. 
ratioos," && convey but a feeble and inadeqaate nodon 
of whet sesmed to be naUy fslt,. sndwhat was endea- 
voured to be expressed. Itwas a moment of delirium,.— 
of wiU, heart-thrilling excitement. Sool shot forth fiom 
eyaa that had never shot forth soul before, and those that 
md always shone with brightoess now trebled their his- 
tie, and rolled ''in a fine fkensy," as if from esrth to 
heaven. Again, and agsin, and again, the dmfeniog 
thttoder of human voicee filled the hidL Fatiiotism, and, 
for the time, genios, bounded in every bosom ; it waa hap- 
piness to have lived in diessme century with Sir Walter 
Scottv-i.it waaeostaey to know that he was your feUow. 
oouatrymaa^t was a thousand dmes mere than all to 
havofaasr&flNNn Wsown lipe,i«-tD have been made, as it 
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wefe, his oonfidait, and to have been told pefiooally 
what had so often before been sannLied, but nad never 
been perfectly asoertained,— that his were the works of 
genius which '« enchant the world!'* Thu to Sir Wal- 
ter must surely have been an hour worth a life of misery, 
had such been his. It is recorded in the Memoirs of Schil- 
ler, that when his *' Maid of Orleans" was performed at 
Leipzic, as soon as the curtain fell, the whole assembly, 
havme first given vent to their approbation in loud shouts, 
rushed from the theatre, and crowding round the door 
through which the poet was expected to pass, uncovered 
their heads as toon as he made his appearance, and open- 
ing an avenue for him, held up their children in their 
arms, and exdaimed, ^» that Uher* This was feeble hi 
comparison with the compliment paid Sir Walter Scott. 
The digitomonHrari,et dicier hie est, always implies that 
there are iome who do not know you. The very supposi- 
tion of such a thing with regard to Sir Walter, in Scou 
land at least, is almost an insult : 

** Not to know him argon yourself unknown— 
The meanest of the thnxig.^ 

Thus, then, if ever the living felt what fame was. Sir 
Walter Scott does. One question still remains behind ;-* 
it is a dangerous one, but it must be put. Is it entirely 
by the triumphant merits of his literary works that this 
5une has been amassed ; and if so, is it impossible for 
the moak fastidious to point out any serious imperfection 
in theirikecution ? We have considered the question ma- 
turely, and whatever weight may be attached to our opi- 
nion, we answer, with deference, but with firmness, that 
It is not tdUly to his intellectual endowments that Sir 
Walter's fame is to be attributed, and that there u an 
imperfection pervades his works, which must ever be felt 
by the reflective reader, not perhaps as a positive, but as 
a negative weakness, — as a sin not of commission, but of 
omission. We must explain ourselves a little more dis- 
tinctly ; and let it not be supposed that, while engaged 
in pointing out a spot on the sun, we are capable of any 
mean detraction firom its general splendour. 

In one word, the fault we have to find with Six Wal- 
ter Scott, by voluntarily felling into which, we think, he 
has succeeded in making himself a more universal fa- 
vourite among tliose who only see the surface of things, 
is, an over-d^ree of cautiousness in broaching new opi- 
nions, or in statinff his own on matters of literary, poll- 
tical, moral, intellectual, or religious importance. At 
first sight, thischarge may not appear one of so much mo- 
ment as we think it really is. It may be answered for 
Sir Walter, apparently with much show of reason, that 
if he pours forth the stores of his own min^ — ^if he opens 
up his rich and varied stock of information, — ^if he paints 
the manners of past times, and awakes from the sleep of 
death, — awakes and sets before us the buried but the un- 
forgotten of ahnost aU ages, — ^he does enough, and is right 
to stand aloof from the war of opinions, and refuse to 
mingle in the doubts that perplex, the desires that de- 
lude, the fears that distract, the animosities that divide, 
the strange theories that confuse and lead astray others, 
throughout all the ramifications and departmenu of soci- 
ety. To this may it not be replied, that we owe a doty to our 
feUow-men as well as to ourselves, and that superior abili- 
tiesand profounder knowledge, unless directed toMdr edi- 
fication as well as our own glory, exhibit little else but a 
moreexalted species of selfishness ? And is there no edifi. 
cation, it will be demanded, to be derived from the wri. 
tings of Sir Walter Scott ? Much,.^ great deal more 
than from any ordinary mind is to be expected,— but 
ftom him not enough. There are two methods by .which 

a reader may be edified, or improved ; ^the one is by 

communicating /ic^i, — the other is by communicating 
thoughtt. It is true that there is no such thing as ab- 
stract thought unfounded on fscts; and it is also true 
that all facts must necessarily suggest thoughts. He, 
therefore, who supplies faet^ supplies the tools with 



which thought works. He who farther places these facts 
in a light so interesting, and dothtis them in colours so 
beautiful^ that they at once instruct the judgment, charm 
the fancy, and engage the heart, performs no mean ser- 
vice to the nobler part of our nature^ But from the 
simplest or the most elaborate statement of facts, a thou- 
sand trains of thought must arise, and, such is the va- 
riety of mental constitution, that, unless guided to the 
inferences most consonant with reason, few indeed would 
spontaneously arrive at the same condusioos. It is here 
that mental power chiefly exhibiu itself. It is not what 
people Aniov,but what they t^iii4r,(of course in consequence 
of what they know,) that ought t * be diiefly attended to. 
He who furnishes knowledge alone, supplies weapons 
which may be directed against himself, unless he also 
point out the physical and intellectnal ttivr to be derived 
from that knowledge. Religion itself is little else but 
a piece of history, unless we are able to perceive, by a 
process of induction, the consequences which iu histo- 
rical truths infer. One proposaiion, as soon as proved, 
ought to lead to another ; and he is the great mental 
pioneer who boldly goes first in the march of intellectual 
discovery, and who, though he may sometimes lose his 
way, yet finally succeeds in finding a path where hu- 
man foot never trode before, which is speedily beaten 
down into a broad road, by those who had not the 
courage or the ability to precede him. 

Now, let us apply these obxervations to Sir Walter 
Scott No man ever poured forth from his single mind, 
or rather from bis pen, so inexhauatlble a stock of in- 
formation ; but certainly few men, possessed of aach m- 
formation, would have so carefully and systematically 
avoided entering not only upon any one of those great 
questions of ethics or metaphysics which have so long 
divided the world, but also on any of those lesser dis- 
cussions which from time to time agitate the framework 
of society. We dispute not for a moment that the calm 
dignity of letters is better maintained by avoiding sll 
the petty wranglings and contentions into whidi inferior 
capacities are so ofisD apt to be betrayed ; and ao £sr we 
give Sir Walter Scott all praise, that from these he has 
ever stood at a distance. But it will not do to afiect 
the same tone of philosophical indifierence in regard to 
those momentous questions which so deeply afiect man- 
kind, and a solution of which must ever be so anxiously 
sought. We do not ask or wish Sir Walter Scott u> 
become a controversialist or a polemic ; but seeing the 
place he holds in the literary world,— seeing the in- 
fluence he possesses over all the reading population of 
Europe,— we frankly avow, that we consider ourselves 
entitled to know what his opinions are upon many sub- 
jects which he has been obliged to refer to in his wri- 
tings, but regarding which he has carefully avoided to 
give any exposition of his sendments. And why? Not 
certainly b«:ause he had formed no opinions concern- 
ing them, for that is impossible; or because he did 
not know that his opinions would be esteemed of much 
value, for no man had ever one half of Sir Walter's ex- 
tent of knowledge without feeling conscious of the weight 
that was due to his judgments, and of the importance that 
would be attached to them. The only other answer, 
therefore, which can be ratumally given to the quesUon, 
is, that a certain sacrifice has been made of advantsges 
which would have accrued to the world atlaige, for the s&e 
of greater personal aggrandizement and popularity. Sir 
Walter is aware, that nothing so eflTectually shuts up at 
least one avenue to these, as boldly and manfully stating 
srntimenu which, though they may be considered just 
by some, have long been set down as erroneous by others. 
But how sre we ever to arrive at truth, unless they, best 
capable of directing us to it, undertake the task ? It is 
only a very small part of mankind who Uke the trouble 
to Uiink at all ; and the few who, in the common phrase, 
think for themselves, invariably think also for all the 
rest of their follow-creaturet. They fall into errors, no 
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doubt, bat time comets them ; whilst the sparks of in. 
telleetoal fin that are struck from their minds often kin. 
die a flame thtkt illumines a nation, and adds a value to 
life. Newton formed erroneous theories; but had he 
detennined to avoid all erroneous theories, what would 
hare become of his glorious discoveries ? Byron grasped 
at shtdows beyond his reach, and where he hoped for 
fight only plunged into darkness; but bhall not his 
splendid errors be forgiven, for the sake of the new re - 
gioQ of thought which they opened up, and the glimpses 
they sfibrd of light ineffable, like that which shines 
tbrongh the fissures of the thunder.cloud ? Here, in. 
deed, consists the great difference between him and Scntt 
Byron was too daring, — Scott is too timid. Byron cared 
not to stem the torrent, if it " roared 'gainst him,"— 
Scott is only anxious to float down the easy current of 
popular applause. Byron uttered sentimenu which he 

knew icsicely an individual would own but himself, 

SoKt never once contradicted the opinions of a body of 
men, nor yet said that he disagreed with the opinions of 
soother body to whom the first weie opposed. If the 
"^ Letters of Malachi Malagrowther" be cited as bear. 
ing igamst this aasertion, it would not be difficult to 
ibow, thai certain powerful reasons made it prudent for 
Sir Walter, at the time of their appearance, to conciliate 
thegood.wiUof the Scotch bankers. Not that he on 

I thai account wrote what he did not think, but that 
he expressed his thoughts more freely. We repeat, 
therefore, that which we stated at the banning, that 
our leading objection to Sir Walter Scott^s works is, 
tbeir want of original thought, and of decided opi- 
Biooi. What we mean by *•*" original thought," is clear 
nd new inferences drawn from facts that were not ge- 
nerally known ; and what we mean by " decided opi- 
nioot,*' is an undaunted statement of the author's own 
convictions, fonned upon extensive research, and conse- 
^aently eompr^ensive reasoning. 

The observations we have just made, and made, we 
hopf, in a spirit of candid criticism, not of paltry carp. 
iag, were partly suggested by the work before us, ^< The 
Tales of a Grandfatlier." Both in the First and Second 
Sena of this work, we have remarked the most serupu. 
loos anxiety, on the part of the author, to avoid staung 
liis own sentiments, on most of those historical ques- 
tioDs which are considered of so much interest, and on 
which h would cerulnly be of importance to the old, as 
well as the young, to have the benefit of his judgment. 
Vf e may mention his extreme caution, in the first Series, 

, 001 to commit himself regarding the character of the un. 

' happy Mary ; though one would think that a grandfather 
would naturally endeavour to jpoint out to his grandson, 
cither the hideous and shameful guilt of that princess, 
cr the nmnerited and treacherous cruelty heaped upon an 
jonocent and lovely head. We may advert especially to 
his aceoQot, m the second Series, of the origin and pro. 
^ of the dvn war between Charles I. and the people 
w Scotland, by which it is impossible to discover whe- 
*« die king or the people were to blame, — ^whether the 
«>og was an encroaching despot, or the people idle mal- 
cnteots sad rebels ; though one would think that a 
IPwdfether would naturally endeavour to show to his 
g'ttdson, either that tyranny had been exercised towards 
*k^?" »nd devout people, who fought for the faith in 
whidi Uiey trusted, or that a good, but unfortunate mo- 
"^tfth, had been driven to destruction by the wilfulness 
•w higotiy of a mob. »« In medio tutissimus ibis," 
uys the uyin poet ; and no man ever wrote more strict- 
fcl!! ?'**'^« ''lih this advice, than Sir Walter Scott, 
When be says, (voL 2d, p. 2a) ** the war must be justly 
rapwed to a tiahi of long-protracted quarrels, in wJich 
witber pwty totild be termed wholly right, and stUl 
•• •J^'^.^'Wing ; but which created so much jealousy 
w bo^ sidaK SI ooald scarcely terminate otherwise than 
« dnl ws^.'^ 

At aMo,how8fcr,at diisgaienl ezoeptmi, wfaidi we 



have endeavoured to illustrate, has been taken, it is hard- 
ly necessary to mention, that nothing else remains to b( 
done but to praise. The '' Tales of a Grandfather" an 
delightfully composed, and embody with admirable sim. 
plicity, yet great accuracy and minuteness, all the lead, 
ing facts of Scottish History. Neither are they intend- 
ed for mere children ; they could hardly be read with 
advantage by either a boy or girl under fourteen or fif. 
teen, while &r more advanced students of history will 
find in them much that is new, and much that they had, 
in all probability, fbi^tten. The first series brought ui 
down to the accession of James VI. to the throne oi 
England ; the second conducts us from that period to 
the time when both kingdoms were finally united into 
one. The parts which strike us as most worthy of com- 
mendation, in the last three volumes, are the Introduc- 
tory chapter on the progress of civilisation, the view of 
the state of society at the court of James VI., the chap- 
ters on the disorderly state of the Borders, and the wild 
state of the Highlands and Ishuids, the account of Ciom- 
well and some of his exploits, and of all the Incidents 
which occurred in Scotland during the reign of William 
and iMary, as well as that of Queen Anne ; including, 
among other things, the massacre at Glencoe, the Da- 
rien scheme, and the struggles which took place between 
the parties that favoured or opposed the Union. 

We shall present bur readers with two extractS|^hich 
will not lessen their anxiety to get possession of me vo- 
lumes themselves. The first we shall endtle 

A HIOHLAVD FEUD OF THE SIXTEENTH CEHTUaY. 

" Tlie principal possessors of the Hebrides were ori- 
ginally of the name of MacDonald, the whole being 
under the government of a succession of chiefs, who bore 
the name of Donald of the Isles, as we have already 
mentioned, and were possessed of authority almost in- 
dependent of the Kings of Scotland. But this great fa- 
mily becoming divided into two or three branches, other 
chiefs settled m some of the islands, and di puted the 
property of the original proprietors. Thus, the Mac- 
Leods, a powerful and numerous dan, who had exfen- 
sive estates on the mainland, made themselves masters, 
at a very early period, of a great part of the large island 
of Skye, seiz^ upon much of the Long Island, as the 
isles of Lewis and Harris arc called, and fought fiercely 
with the MacDonalds and other tribes of the islands. 
The following is an example of the mode in which these 
feuds were conducted : 

''About the end of the sixteenth century, a boat, 
manned by one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Bigg, 
a small island peopled by the MacDonalds. They were 
at first hospiubly received ; but having been guilty of 
some incivility to the young women on the island, it was 
so much resented by the inhabitants, that they tied the 
MacLeods hand and foot, and putting them on board 
of their own boat, towed it to sea and set it adrift, lea- 
ving the wretched men, bound as they were, to perish 
by famine, or by thewinds and waves, as chance should 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a boat belong, 
ing to the Laird of AlacLsod fell in with that which 
had the captives on board, and broui^htthem in safety to 
the Laird*s casde of Dunvegan, in Skye, where they com- 
plained of the injury which they had sustained from the 
MacDonalds of Bigg. MacLeod, in great rage, put to 
sea with his galleys, manned by a large body of his people, 
which the men of Bigg could not enterUin any rational 
hope of resisting. Learning that their incensed enemy 
was approaching with superior forces, and deep vows of 
revenge, the inhabitants, who knew they had no mercy 
to expect at MacLeod's hands, resolved, as the best 
chancj of safety in their power, tp conceal themselves 
in a large cavern on the sea shore. 

'< This place was particuUrly well calculated for that 
purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, 
being an opemog so nnall that a man qumot enter save 
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by ereepfng bn haadi and lni«efk A rill of water falls 
from the top of the rock, and servea, or rather aenred at 
the period we apeak of, wholly to conceal the aperture. 
A stranger, even when apprised of the existence of snch 
a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discoTering 
the entrance. Within, the cavern rises to a frreat height, 
and the floor is covered with whito dry sand. It is ex- 
tensive enough to contain a great number of people. 
The whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives 
and families, amounted to nearly two hundred souls, 
took refuge within its precincts. 

^ MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom to 
wreak his veng ea nce all was desert The MacLeods 
destroyed the huts of the islanders, and plundered what 
propeity they could discover ; but the vengeance of the 
chieftain could not be aatisfied with such petty injuries. 
He knew that the inhabitants must either have fled in 
their boats to one of the islands possessed by the Mac« 
Donalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
Eigg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search 
for two days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave 
his anchorage, when, in the grey of the morning, one 
of the seamen beheld, from the deck of his galley, the 
figure of a man on the island. This was a spy whom, 
the MacDonalds, impatieot of their confinement in the 
cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether Mac- 
Leod had retired or no. The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling after the 
manner of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track of his 
footsteps, and prevent its being discovered where he hid 
re-entoed the cavern. But all his art was in vain ; the 
invaders again landed, and tncksd him to the entrance 
of the cavern. 

^ MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals who 
had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at his plea^ 
sore. The MacDonalds, still confident in the strength 
of their fajstness, which no assailant could enter but on 
hands and knees, refused to surrender their dansmen. 

*' MacLeod then commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means 
of a ditch cut above the top of the rock^ to turn away 
the stream of water which fell over the entrance of thie 
precipice. This being done, the MacLeods ooibcted all 
the combustibles which oould be found on the island, 
particularly quantities of dry heather, piled them up 
against the aperture, and maintained an immense m 
for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into the 
inmost recesses of the cavern, stified to death every crea- 
ture within.~There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by stran- 
gers ; and I have myself seen the place, where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick 
on the floor of the cave as in the chamd^house of a 
churdi."— VoL L p. 111—117. 

Our next quotation is upon a subject almost as pecu- 
liarly national, and not less revolting to common sense, 
than the above is to the feelings : 

WITCHE8.~aEHAaKABLE TB,L4L FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

*^ Most of the poor creatuns who sufiered death for 
witchcraft were agied petMma, women in general, living 
alone in a poor and miserable condition, and dispo- 
sed, from the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail 
ag^ainst, or desire evil, in thdr ftoward humour, to 
neighbours bv whom they were abused or slighted. 
\^en such had unwittingly given vent to impotent 
anger in bad wishes or imprecations, if a child fell sick, 
a horse became lame, a bullock died, or any other mis- 
fortune chanced in the family against which the iU-will 
had been expressed, it subjected the utterer instantly to 
the charge of witchcraft and was reodved by judges and 
jury as a ttfwig proof of guilL li^ In addition to this 



the miserable creature had, by the oddity of hsr msn- 
nem, the crossness of her temper, the habit of speaking 
to herself, or any other s-gns of the dotage which atteods 
comfortless old age and poverty, attractmi the suspicions 
of her credulous neighbours, she was then said to hare 
been held and reputed a witch, and was rardy pennitted 
to escape the stake. 

^^ It was equallv fatal for an aged person of the lower 
ranks, if, as was frequently the case, she conceived her. 
self to possess any pculiar receipt or charm for curing 
diseases, dther by the application of medicines, of which 
she had acquired the aecret, or bv repeating words, or 
using spells and charms, which the superstition of the 
time supposed to have the power of relieving maladiei 
that were beyond Uie skill of medical practitbnen. 

'^ Such a person was bdd a itfute witdi ; one, that is, 
who employed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of 
her fellow-creatores. But still she was a sorceress, snd, 
as such, was liable to be brought to the atake. Such a 
doctress was equally exposed to such a charge, whether 
her patient died or recovered ; and she was, according 
to drcumatances, oondemned for using sorcery to cure or 
to kilL Her allegation that she liad receired the secret 
ftom family tradition, or from any other source, was not 
admitted as a defence ; and she was doomed to death with 
as little hesitation for having attempted to cure by mji- 
t^ous and unlawful means, as if she bad been diarged 
with liaving assisted to commit murder. 

** The following example of such a case is worthy of 
notice. It rests on tradition, but ia very likdy to be true. 
An eminent English judge was travelling the circuit, 
when an old woman was brought before him for using a 
spdl to cure dimness of sight by hanging a clew of 
yam round the neck of the patient. MarvdUoai things 
were told by the witnesses, of the cures which this apdl 
had performed on patients £ax beyond the resch of ordi. 
nary medicine. The poor woman made no other defence 
than bv protesting, that if there was any witchctaft in 
the bad of yam, she knew nothing of it. It had been 
given her, she said, thirty years before, by a young Ox- 
ford student, for the cure of one of her own family, vho 
having used it with advantage, she had seen no harm 
in lending it for the relief of others who laboured under 
similar infirmity, or in accepting a small gratuity for 
doing so. Her defence waa litUe attended to by the 
Jury ; but the Judge was much agitated. He asked the 
woman where she resided when she obtained possession 
of this valuable relic. She gave the name of a village, 
in which ahe had, in former Umea, kept a petty alehouse. 
He then looked at the clew very earnestly, and at length 
addressed the Jury:— « Gentlemen,' he said, 'we are 
on the point of committing a great injustice to this pMr 
old woman ; and to prevent it, I most publicly confos 
a piece of early fdly, which does me no nonour. At the 
time this poor creature speaks of, I was at college, lead- 
ing an idle and careless tife, which, had I not been gives 
grace to correct it, must have made it highly impro- 
bable that ever I should have attamed my present susa- 
tion. I chanced to remain for a day and night in this 
woman's alehouse, without having money to discharge 
my reckoning. Not knowing what to do, ftod seeing 
her much occupied with a child who had weak eyes, i 
had the meanness to pretend that I could write out a 
spell that would mend her daughter's sight, if she would 
accept it instead of her bill. The ignorant womsn 
readily agreed ; and I scrawled some figures on a P^^ 
of parchment, and added two lines of nonsensical aog- 
grd, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to maW 
it up in that dew which has so nearly cost her h& lj» 
To ph)ve the truth of it, let the yam be unwound, aw 
you may judge of the efficacy of the spdL' The ciew 
was unwound accordingly, and this pithy couplet was 
found on theendosed bit of parchment— 

< The devil acrateh out both thine eye% 
And spit into the holes likawiae.' 
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'' It wai evident Uut Uioie who were cured by such a 
vpOL mast have be« indebted to natoie, with some as- 
iiituce, paiia|i% from imaginatioB. But the oaers of 
Midi cbaima were not always so lucky as to light upon 
the person who drew them up ;. and many unfortunate 
ereatures were executed, as the poor ale-wtfe would have 
been, had she not lighted upon her former customer in 
the character of her Judge.'*-.yoL 11. p. llJU^O. 

The work is very handsomely printed in duodecimo, 
etch volame containing about three hundred and twenty 
pages, and two spirited engravings by Lizars. 



y^ki <m ROgUmi^ Moral, and Metaph^tkal SuhjeeU. 
Aberdeen. William Gordon. ia2& Pp. 274. 

Wk wen weU awsie, tiiat in piopoehig to admit oc« 
cssioBally into the «' Literawv Journal** discussions of 
idigmis sabjccto, ideas might in consequence suggest 
tliemidvca to the minds of some of our readers, not of 
a Bstnre calcula t ed to increase their fiivourahle antidpa- 
tkstt of oar work. Controversy, especially regarding 
asy of those matters which have of late so disa^eeably 
oeeupied the attention of the religions world, might be 
expected necessarily to form an essential part of thedis- 
cuakms to which we alluded ; and thus, instead of all 
the chanm of iitsnture, a consideiaUe pert of our pages, 
it miglit be condoded, would be devoted to the Apocry. 
pha, and written in Ae wpioAt of «' Anglicaans " and the 
"* Christian Infractor.** Onr excellent and talented 
friend if r Hogg, in particnlar, seems to have been terri- 
fied St the annunciation ; but his sentiments and ours 
upon tills snb|ect aie in perfect unison. We have high- 
er sod nsie sacred views of the manner in whidi reli- 
giooB topica ahoold be discussed, tlian to think of de- 
Kodiag so roertf pdemio* BeUgion and polemics are, 
at present, teiina too easily convertible ; and it would be 
at imviec for onndves, aa it would be worse than un- 
proBiaUe for our readers, to lend the slightest oonnte- 
Danee to an cvU which we are ansious to see repressed. 
Our design in making the intimation contained in our 
ft os p ec ttt n, was founded on tlie consideration, that pe* 
Miesl wmks of the class to wliich oar JonmU belongs, 
bad confinod tiiemoelves rather too ezdusively to sub- 
jcctt of BcUea Letties, and had not given encouragement 
to neh sn might have been made as interesting, as tber 
saqufsliotsably are at least as important. Our wish 
vsi to endeavour occasionally to give a better dh«ction 
to the dssin nt present existii^ for litersry knowledge ; 
and hisiend of oenfimag its gratilication to those works 
which csdto atftentien from local or temporal assoda- 
Haos, tondng^ amusement with inatmction^-instruc- 
lioa widi hnowlsdge, and knowledge with its highest aim 
aad fnd .irerHgion. Nor is there any thing incoDgmons 
is this design ; on the contrary, we conceive thata right 
discaHion of auch graver matters will, by giving strength 
to (hesdiiid, and purity to die taste, at once fit ourselves 
fiv dsing mme justice to less momentoua subjects, and 
St the sane time, by the introduction of a wider and 
i&ore vaded range of topics, enable our readers to enter 
span each with a keener nliah. And surely religion 
nbiaoBS many sttb|ects, in whidi all men ale to agreed, 
sod whidi are so intimatdy connected with the pursuits 
•Bd wiflhes of every individual, that they may be oonsi. 
^nsd, in a wosk Uke thia, not only without prejudice to 
its other departmeata, and widiout soy manifestation of 
s spirit of controversy, but with the soundest propriety, 
■Bd die approbation of dl reflecting persons. Thereare 
nsny whewiU no longer be •« pleased with rattfes, and 
tiddedwithstmws." If they ate to have litesary papers 
St sO, they must have thoee which exert some salutsry 
Adr minda, aad may tend to stienglhsB 



their rules of conduct ; aad we should be sorry to think, 
that in a country like Scotland, eneouragement should 
not be given to an attempt to discuss, from time to time, 
with a philosophioal and sound religious feeling, much 
tiiat rdates to interests beyond the amusements and con- 
cerns of a passing day. Why should the times of the 
'* SpccUtor** and " Rambler** be gone for ever ? 

Without farther preface or apology, we proceed to say 
a few words of the work whose tide we have copied above. 
It is published in Aberdeen, and is there generally un- 
derstood to proceed from the pen of a neighbouring land- 
ed proprietor. Aberdeen is now a large, degant, and 
increasing dty. Improvements with stone and lime are 
gdog on in all directiona, and many more are contem- 
plated ; and we hope also, in the course of our labours, 
to give good proofs that the inhabitants are not forget- 
ting the cultivation of their minds, amid the polishing of 
thdr granite ; and that, whether connected with its uoi- 
verdties or not, its townsmen and alumni are not un- 
worthy of the andent reputation which has so long been 
mdntained by the capital of the Don and the D^ 

The author of the book before us, having abandoned 
the busy, scenes of life, the ^^ endless round of counting 
and computing,** appears now to be viewing them at a 
distance with the eye of a philosopher, *•* indulging in a 
generous nusanthiopy,*' and casting '^ a moralising eye, 
more in sorrow than in anger, over the moving mass of 
folly, vanity, and vice,*' which constitutes the great world 
new at a distance. ** The inquiry,** he says, ** was un- 
dertaken soldy for private information, to satisfy pri. 
vate scruples, and to compose the mind to rest on some 
more consolatory pillow than a glorious hope (aa Plato has 
it) beyond the grave.** In pursuit of this object, he pro- 
ceeds to take a view of the opinions entertained on reli- 
gious subjects by tlie sages of Greece and Rome, giving 
a good abatract of thdr different theories. He then comes 
to Chriatianity, and finds evidence of its truth iiT the 
agreement of its precepts with those which he had pre- 
viously examined. He next replies to the objection, that 
if they are so similar, what necessity was there for reve- 
lation ? This he does so far well ; hut he might, per- 
haps, have taken higher ground, or at any rate pushed 
his condusions somewhat farther. After ascertaining, 
from its various evidences, the authority of revealed re- 
ligion, ho should have proceeded to consider its nature 
and great leading objects. He would then have percei- 
ved more satisfactorily its beautiful and comprehensive 
reference to this world of sin, vanity, and death — its 
glorious announcement of a mode of reconciliation with 
the Creator of all things, and of life and immortality. 
He would thus, too, have diaooveied that the sages in- 
ferred their duties after a long process of reaaoning, 
while the Apostles inttantly deduced theirs from a doc- 
trine ; and both agree, merely because both are true-^ 
both proceeding fiom the fountain of truth. This would 
have been taking the just and full view of revelation ; 
and in consistency with it, onr author would have had, 
perhaps, a heightened pleasure at finding the moral 
truths of Christianity corresponding so exactly with his 
own opinions^ and with those of so many wise and good 



Then is only one doctrine, in so far as we observed, 
upon which the author is at variance with what is gene- 
rally thought to be the truth of the Bible. He calls in 
question the eternity of punishments, and brings forward 
a variety of argumenta to prove that he is in the right. 
Upon thia subject we will not enter ; but we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the propriety of considering it with 
that humility and sdf-oiiBdence which our ignorance of 
the divine natare, plans, aad proceedings, renders so ne- 
cessary. Punishment ci some sort or other, we sie as- 
sured, will be awarded to the wicked ; aad it more be- 
comes tis to spend onr lives in endeavouring to guard 
against deserving it, than in useless arguments as to iu 
probable duimtiott. 
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Having stated these things, we have no hesitation to 
add, that the book of which we have been speaking is 
ably and classically written, and that every page of it 
proclaims the author an aimiable man. As a specimen at 
once of his piety and his talents, and of his successful 
mode of treating a subject, we make the following ex- 
tract: — 

^^ He that searches this subject dispassionately, wiU 
discover that the authenticity ot the sacred writings has 
been examined again and again, with the utmost dili- 
gence, and found toresr, I apprehend, on evidence supe- 
nor to that which supports the credibility of. any ancient 
volume. The characters of the sacred witnesses have 
been sifted with the most searching scrutiny ; they have 
been weighed in the balance, and have not been found 
wanting in any particular. Nor can it remain a ques- 
tion, that if we are to disregard such evidence, we must 
apply a sponge to all historical record. The misfortune 
is, we measure the evidence not by its own strength, but 
by the importance of the intelligence it supports ; yet the 
evidence is what it is, sufficient or insufficient, be 4he 
information what it may. It is of very little consequence 
to me to know that the hero of Canns was crushed at 
Zama, and found refuge at last in a dose of poison — that 
the conqueror of Asia was driven before the legions of 
Ceesar at Phsrsalia, and was thrown a headless trunk on 
the shores of £gypt ;— these are but the shifting scenes 
in the tragedy of conquest and ambition. That Socrates 
perished through the injustice of the Athenians, — that 
Seneca fell under the cruelty of Nero,^— that the Father 
of fais 0»ttqtry was butchered on a litter by the man whom 
be bad saved : — these are but images of the atrocity, and 
tyranny, ami ingratitude of man, which are ever passing 
before the magiclantem of life ; and these I can believe 
without scruple on the word of a Roman historian, or 
the testimony of a Greek sage. But that Jesus of Na- 
zareth delivered to us the commands of our Ood, — ^that 
he suffered ignominiously on a cross the pains of 
our tran8gres8ions,-»tliat 'by stooping to death he con- 
quered death,* rising from the d«aid and bringing life 
and ImmortAlity- to light by his resurrection, — that he 
was thereafter seen, touched, heard, and handled, satis- 
fying all misgivings, — that he lives to intercede for us 
now, and will in mercy judge us hereafter; — these are 
truths which lie out so far in the distance beyond all 
sublunary occupations, which reach so far into infinity 
above all earthly cogitations, that we lose the evidence 
of the fact in the immensity of the subject; we look to 
the thing asserted, not to the proof given, which is posi- 
tively stronger for any one of wese positions than for any 
of the historical events we have noticed.*' 

In conclusion we beg to remark, that here is a work 
written by one who possesses many of those requisites 
which enablehim togive a sound opinion upon the subject 
to which it relates, — a sincere desire to know the truth- 
leisure, ability, and considerable learning; who is, mote- 
over, swayed by no professional or other motives to make 
his tesiimony suspected, and whose conviction is qfUn^ 
and warmlyt and unc^fectedly recorded of the truth of the 
GotpeL There are not wanting still more illustrious in* 
stances of a similar kind ; but this is a recent and obvi- 
ous one, and surely might well dispose sceptics to suspect 
that an impartial and candid examination of the Scrip- 
tures, such as our author's has been, might lead them, as 
it hss done him, to an honest and sincere conviction of 
their truth. ** Turn and twist the question as we will," 
say the ^' Notes,*' '^ there is no way of giving the go-by 
to the evidences of our holy faith, but by some desperate 
plunge, in default of all argument. And I wish to God, 
that every man who meditates the leap would but well 
consider whither it may carry him— 

* Deep in the rubbish of the general wreck.' " 
We recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 



*< The Reception due to the Word of God ;*' a Sermon 
preadied before the Society in Scotland for propaga- 
ting Christian Knowledge* By the Rev. James Hen- 
derson, minister of Ratho. Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
burgh, 1828. 

SiKOLE sermons, and pamphlets in genersl, csn 
scarcely be considered as legitimate subjects of criticum ; 
for it is always difficult, and sometimes impossible, from 
such scanty materials, to form a just estimate of the au- 
thor's general talents. Some exceptions must, however, 
be made, — as when the subject discussed is of much im- 
portance, or when the occasion which suggested it is in- 
teresting, orwhcn^the author has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in illustrating it. Some or all of these realms 
most be our Ikpology for noticing the present publication. 
This sermon was prieached before the Society for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, at their anniversary meet- 
ing in June last - Its su'bject, viz. the reception due to 
the word ofGod^ is happily chosen ; and had the author 
confined himself somewhat more strictly to this his pro- 
fessed subject, we should probably have felt ourselves 
more at liberty to praise his discourse. Instead, 4iowever, 
of giving us ite evidences, 51 r Henderson has dwelt prin- 
cipally upon the mode of receiving God's word, and the 
manner of the-Spirit's efficacious working. And here we 
are sorry to find the reverend author falling into what we 
think a very great error ; for his principal object through- 
out the discourse seems to be, to depreciate the external 
evidences, or perhaps we should rather say, to exagge- 
rate the force oS the internal evidences, of religion. Ue 
grants, indeed, that a knowledge of the external evidence 
is. useful, but rather as furnishing us with a weapon 
wherewith to combat the avowed enemies of Christianity, 
than for our oirn private satisihction. He seems unwill- 
ing to admit, nay, if we understand him rightly, )f& po- 
sitively denies, that the Spirit ever converu an iknbeliever 
by means of the external evidences. Now, this appears 
to us an erroneous and a dangerous doctrine. We be- 
lieve that the external €rldeoces do of themaelrw ftimiah 
a very sufficient ground for belief in the truth of Christ- 
ianity, and that they may be, and in £sct often are, the 
means of conversion, through the divine energy of the 
Spirit. It even appean to us very evident, thai all odier 
means of receiving God's word save through its external 
evidences, are not a little unsafe and nmsatisfsctoiy. 
Christian fnith is not the slave of reason ; but far be 
frem us the creed that contradicts reason. There is no- 
thing unreasonable in our religion, — and it is just be- 
cause it is consistent with reason's noblest dictates, that 
Christianity has ever had a triumphant answer to the ar- 
guments of tlie infidel. After all, it must depend upon 
circumstances to which species of evidence an individual 
will, in his own particular case, attach most importance. 
We will hope, that as God has been pleased to establish 
his word upon the double foundation of external and in- 
ternal evidence, he will bless either indiffia^ntly for our 
salvation. 

Having thus pointedly expressed a dififerenoe of opi- 
nion with the author upon a very important subject, we 
must now do him the justice to confess, that we were much 
struck with some of his reasonings and illustrations. We 
are greatly tempted to extract a passage or two^ towards 
the end of the discourse, of singulu beauty and elo- 
quence ; but Mr Henderson is already too well known 
to the public, as an interesting and a popular preacher, 
to make this necessary ; and his sermon, we doubt not, 
will be extensively read and admired. 

The ^^ Society for propagating Christian Knowledge," 
before which this sermon was preached, . and for whose 
benefit it has been printed, is both worthy of public sup- 
port, and deserving of public gratitude^ By confining 
its labours to the less enliahtM^sd districts of our own 
country, it is diidagoised as a patriotic ioatitotion ; 
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while ic» onqaestioDBble uieflilnesa pUces it at the bead 
of thoic soeiedes, which propoae for their object the dif- 
fiuioa of education and religions knowledge. 
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THE BEATH OF ALICE BLAN ]>. 

Bf Ihe author qf^* TaUt of a Pifgrinu" 

Ah! if in after ywn 

The tale that I am dssd dun toocfa thy bflvt. 
Ha not the pala depart t 

Bat ihed «▼« By giava a few Md tean. 

BAaar Cornwall. 

AvtTiir, T am domiciled once more under your roof 
^I have my appointed chair at your hospitable board 
— lod I wa^ at eventide in the shade of the ancestral 
tieca that embawer your mansion. Your Laura, ma- 
troniied in her beauty, hails me every morning with her 
beoignant smiles ; and your two fair children daily dis- 
psit in innocent gaiety around my knees. You ask me 
what has become of that sister of whom I used to speak 
10 efUn, when we were sojourners in the American wil- 
derness— her whom I was wont to regard as the only 
•Car that beckoned me back to my native country. The 
subject is a sad one ; but to you, faithfullestof friends, 
I can refuse nothing* Pardon me, if you find my pen 
dwell too long on a few simple uddents. Some allow- 
aoee may naiij be made for the prolixity of chastened 
griet 

Alice was my only sister—the sole survivor of all my 
kindred ; and it was therefore no marvel that I felt deep- 
ly distressed when intelligenoe of her illness reached me 
inadistmtland. Nearly ten years had elapsed since our 
lepatatioik She was then a iair.h«red,bright«yed child, 
in her seventh year—I a heedless and, perhaps, some- 
what heedsnoig youth, fifteen years her senior-— and fe- 
verishly eager to ezchaiige my quiet home for the tented 
fidd. I sDOQ forgot, amid tfaAuimoil of war, the so. 
Icmn fiHwrdl of our widowed mother : but I never lost 
embranee of thotearful eyes and last gentle embrace 
of the dtfUng of our household hearth* 

Fire ycaia afterwards, my brother followed me to the 

ny. Yoa may remember, Austin, that it was soon 
•Aer we had driven the French beyond the Ebro, that 
he joined our beniier— at brave and generous^hearted a 
yoadi as Britain ever sent forth to fight her battles. Be- 
foK the expfaation of a month, you saw him stricken 
devn UfticM at my side. Oresn, for ever green be the 
Navanese valley in which his young bones moulder ! A 
tnotfaet*s hand wiped the last drops of agony tnm his 
Uood^kwcd brow— a brother's glanoe almie could now 
diacovs his etoneleas gravfr 

The Spanish war teiminated triumphantly for onr 
casotry. Thin as leeds, and dnsky as Moots, fkom five 
Tws' eapuauie to a bmning snnlJionoured, too, with 
Mae msmoriab of onr scrvioesy we looked forward, Ans- 
tio, widi pride and joy to the day that should restore us 
to enr kindred. Inihe very midst of these anddpationa 
—at die very moment when we heard the shoots ol thou- 
nnds of oor home-retoming soldiers, sweeping over the 
hlue-waved Qaimuie, the^visioB of peace departed. Our 
>^9BMit was ordered to America ; and at such a junc- 
tue we could not with honour forsake its standard. 

We saw Uoed shed in the west— ss the shorsa of the 
Potnnae and MiasisBippi tesdfied ;^4Uid there we buried 
nsBy of the bravest of our band -men who had survi- 
ved no leas than five viettKuws campaigns against the 
chivalry of Fmnes, and who deserved a prouder fote 
duotobe stmck down in the wildemesa by Yankee bul- 
kti. Deeamsof home again took posMssion of us when 
tlMwat ended; hot 4r me they were as shortKved as 
Mm. Whileodier eoipa soibd hoaewaidsytheves- 



sels in which mine had embarked, but to which you 
Austin, fortunately no longer belonged, stood away fo 
the waten of St Lawrence ; and for three yean I w« 
condemned to vegetate in a remote fortress in the forest! 
of Canada. There I recdved intelligenoe that I wai 
motherless — ^that Alice, just riring into womanly beauty 
and despoiled of her little patrimony by legal chicane 
stood alone in the wide world — and, saddest of all, thti 
merciless oonsumptlon-~the disease that had bent dowi 
the parent stem — threatened also to lop away the tendei 
scion that had flourished under its shade. I could beai 
expatriation no longer. In less than a month after the 
receipt of this information, I was on my way across the 
Atlantic to give her soocour. 

Alice had dated her last letter firom the Isle of Wight, 
whither she had been carried, after her mother's death, 
by an amiable lady, who, commiserating her forlorn 
rituadon, and won upon by her many, rare and endear- 
ing qualities^ had generously resolved, that a creature so 
formed to be loved should not be left to die without an 
efibrt being made to save her. Need I say, therefore, 
that to my homeward.tumed eyes the white headlands 
of that island were objects of intense interest, or that I 
availed myself of the first opportunity to debark ? 1 
question much whether the certainty of irremediable 
woe is so harassing to the heart, as the apprehension of 
impending evil— mat '* hope that keeps alive despair.*' 
I entertained a presentiment that I should find AUce on 
her bier; and my trembling lips could scarcely give 
utterance to -the inquiries necessary to acquaint me with 
the place of her residence. I found it vacant, and there 
was a temporary relief even in tiiat vacancy. Unaware 
of my movements, and sanguine that a- change of scene 
would contribute to her restoration to h^tb, her pro- 
tectress had resolved on trymg the effect of the air of 
France. They had been gone barely a fortnidlkt, and I 
determined to follow them without delay. I nad busi- 
ness of some consequence, regarding our small patri- 
mony, to transact in England ; but I was contented 
that it should remain undone till I had indulged the 
bent of fraternal allection, and tried wliether a brother's 
presence could not re^nvigorate my poor Alice's sinking 
fimme. 

Avianches, a small town in die sooth- western comer 
of Normandy, was tibe place where diey intended to re- 
side. The most eikpeditions way for me to reach it was 
to embark in one of the packeu plying between South- 
ampton and Jersey, and from that island run across in 
a Frsndi markeuboat to Granville. In accordance with 
this plan, I boarded the first vevel diat passed dirough 
the Solent for St Heller ; and ere the sun went down 
beyond the waves we were ploughmg, the English shore 
was barely visible on the northern herison. 

Oar voyage was tedious, and it was the mommg of 
the third day before we came in sight of Jersey, and 
doubled the perilous Corbiere. The wind blew stiffly 
from the south-east, and we made the bav of St Aubin 
with some difficulty. On landing at St Heller, I made 
immediate inquiry for a vessel to carry me to G rsnville ; 
but though several barks belonging to that port lay 
moored in the harbour, and groups of Nonnan markeU 
girls, with their plaited petticoats and p&ctnresqne ooift, 
were Imgffing on the quay amdoos tiK depart, none of 
the skippera would undiertake to put to sea, nndl the 
wind snould chop about hito a favoarahle qnitfter. Con. 
vinced, by their representations, that delay was abso- 
lutely requisite, I tried to curb my impatienea ; and, to 
beguile the interval, set off oo a nmble to the eastern 
sideofdielslsnd. 

It was die middle of September. The harvest hod 
been some time reaped, and the oediards, for which Jer- 
sey is so fomed, resounded widi the jocund lauj^of die 
young vUlagets, employed in gathering the abundant 
pssdnesb I wandered so far as Mont Oigneil, and from 
the ssapsrli of that andent fortress, spent an hour in 
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ring on die VnoA eoMWwMieil it tliible ibnott.Aoni 
gapedetoHoguetoMontStMSdieL The fock-stnim 
chaimel that intervmcs, was oofcnd with bnakan, and 
I taw that the Fiench boatBMn had iouiid leaMma ht 
decUniDg to vat to tea in inch advene weather. I 
thought of Ahee— mj dying Alioe...4uid wiihed for the 
wingfi of a bird to bear aie like an arrow aeraaa the 
foamy strait. 

Near Mont Orgneil—Jialf baied among leavea and 
bloesoms.-ii a humbk viUage cfanrcb.— the dhurch of 
Qranville. Orovei of richly-foUaged treea embower it, 
ind in lummer «he tmiling parsonage ii literally oorer- 
ad with the ftvgnnt parMitical plants that dimb its 
walls, and wreath round even its highest lattfoes. I 
(Miuied at the white gate that opens into the small bury. 
iog*ground, and gaied listlessly at the head-stones that 
srowd it. The vieiisitudes of my lifie passed in brief 
leview before me. Here, after a oombat of fifteen years 
irith the worid, I stood a solitarr man. My whole 
rottth had been spent in csile— my knowledge of happi- 
leas was limited to the suavity of a banadE^oom, sod 
ht turmoil of a eamp. The ftiends of my younger 
ream— saving you, Austin— had departed. Some had 
alien in battle by my side ■ some the yellow plague had 
mitten in ourcanvassAomes somp had pined Mid died 
n captivity—and a iew, a very few, had far g o t ten me in 
ho sunshine of their ptttemal hearths. I had nined 
ome distinction in my profession, but who was left to 
ake pride in my honours ? No one, save Alice,— and 
lie too was on ue eve of being caUedaway. My heart 
;rew sad even unto death. 

I vras roused from my monSzing mood by ihe sound 
if wheels, and a small travelling car drove up to the 
;ute at wliich I was stationed. It was oocupied by two 
bmalea one a grave benevolent-looking matron— the 
•iher, one of time sylphid viaiens of feminine beanty, 
hat Unger on ettth but for a brief seaaon, and iiien paiss 
way for ever into the gravo. 8he was pah very pale 
^ut it was the paleness of polkt lovaiineai that 
ufity of eomplezloli, which bclangs not to earth but to 
«aven. The yonag do^aent blood was viaible in every 
dn that Havened ber poiiabsd forehead; and there 
ras a gentle fire in her dark-blue eyes, and a smile of 
inooent medmess on her Kpa, that might hata becanie 
senph. 

The car wat attended by a coaxse-lookmg hind, and 
diteness required me to assist the ladies to alighu-fbr 
Bch I perceived to be diefar intention. They fkaoUy 
ccepted of my servioes ; and wlien I learned that their 
bjeet was to vidt a grave in the cemetery, I further 
lok upon me to find it out. The task was not a difii. 
lit one, and the elder lady kndt down upon the green 
imulus in silent prayer. I gatheeed that it was the 
rite of a daughter who had been torn foom a wide drde 
* ftiends, at the very moment when fortane sh^ tta best 
lesaii^ round her. The pole gkl wept when she saw 
sr companion weep— wept, it may be, at tiie certainty 
' her own approaching firte. ** If I die in tlie stssnge 
tuntry we are going to,*' I heard her mnimnr, as lied 
lem back to their vehicle, «« let me be buried In tUs 
lietspot; and my brother— when he retnms—*' Her 
rice grew tvemulons and indistinct. I ssseated them 
thdr ear, and they drow away. 
For many succeeding hours tiie foatnreo of tliat pale 
rl haunted me like an apparitkm. I saw her dsrldy 
inged loatxons eyes peipetaally fixed on me—xny ear 
cognised in every gentlesound themdody at her plain- 
re vdee. Even in the watches of the night, she flitted 
ce • beatified vision around my couch. I was glad 
len the mommg catoe— doubly g^ for it Believed 
B fitnn uneasy £eams, and brought the master of a 
ranville boat, who annoimoed that the wind was foir^ 
d that he faitended to put to sea. I hastened down 
the qiimy, and there, to my surprise^ found the two 
rangers who had occupied so prominent a place in my 



midaight cogitations, 



to cmbarii in the i 



Tlie younger^one looked even more pale and 
drooping than when I had aeen her on the ptferieos even- 
ing. They had been roused at what was for an invalid 
an unseaaonaUe iioor; and the monriag bieese, aa it 



swept in gusty pnft over the fortified height 

ing the harbour, seemed to pierce tiirougp^ her delicate, 
fi-ame, though cloedy envdoped in a fur4ined mantle. 
I sduted them on the fdth of our former intradoctian, 
and they gratefully accepted of my a ssh tance in embark* 
h)g. 

Le Curieux was a decked shallop of about twenty tons, 
miserably found In sails and coraage, and manned by 
four of a crew — all Fraichmenp.-bat only two of them 
able seamen. Vidd, the maater, was a fine-looking 
young fellow, with black eyes and florid cheeks, and a 
bnght cnmson-coloaiea Tianflkerduer tied sound his 
sinewy neck. We got on board under the fce of EHsa- 
beth Castle, end in a short tfane the anchor was weigh- 
ed, and we stood out to sea. The breeae was nortfaeriy, 
oonsequently we easily weathered the labyrinth of aab- 
marine rocks that fonce die aouth-eastem sfane of tiie 
island. The broken douds that covered the firmament 
and a long line of breaken about ten miles to the lee- 
wud, occadooed by tiie surf beating on die perilous 
Minqnais, presaged a boisterons voyage. I looked with 
aome alarm at my femde duttges, espedally the yonng- 
«, who could not be prevailod upon to tdoe aheker hi 
the horrid hole called a eabm,-4>ut Vidd reaasmed me, 
by asserting that if die wind hdd for six hours hi a &. 
vouBsble quarter, he would, at the end of that time, land 
us at Granville, of which a bluff promontory, visible on 
the duitem horizon, hidioated die dte. Tbeoldlaiyaoon 
became eaily affected widi the nuilady iaddental to no- 
vicea at sea, but her oomaankm, as is not onuanal widi 
hivalids,wa8aottoRnenled byit She sat down mider the 
ahdter oif the weather bulwark, and I exerted myidf to 
make-her forget the disoomfbrt of her dtuadon by cheer- 
ful convene. I experienced an undeflnaUe happiness in 
this empioyu^cnt. Tbeie was a sympathetic tie tiuit 
drew me insendbly towaode the atranger, at enie inde- 
aeribable and ddidous. I had seen Aousanda of beau- 
tiful eyes in my wanderings, and yon, Austin, can bear 
testimony that they abet not their glanoes at itie always 
in Tain ; but hers were eyes that spoke a langusige that 
no others had ever spoken. She was eloquent, tooy and 
many of her remarks indicated the peifoction of feminine 
intdligencew ^ If I am doomed never to eeeAUoe more,** 
thought I, ^ here I have found her image." 

At noon, notwithotaoding the piedictwn of Vidal, we 
hod only accomplished something more tiian half ear 
voyage, fbr the wind liad been hondy falling off, point 
after point, diausey— a duster pt baie toacy idets in 
the moudi of the great bay of Mont St Michel— wai 
behind us, and slowly but steadily we gained upon the 
predpitous headland on which Oianville is perched. 
An addttioad hour of fovooidde weather woiOd have 
brought us safo into port, when suddenly the wind 
chopped round due east, sad blew direedy edverse, widi 
all the fury of aa autumnd gale. The sea becarae a 
sheet of foam, fhrrowsd by dark vaQeys, and our veesel, 
bardysea-wordiy, rode heavily through the waves. Still, 
with our deetined port so near, we did notKke to yidd to 
the dements, and tiiough only one of his crew stood by 
our gallsat captain, he kept her prow to the weather in 
at least ten euceesdve tacks. The invalid snilered much, 
for thede^ was mommtarily washed by the bOlows ftom 
stem to stem. I saw her strength was waiting rapid] v, 
•ad entreated her to go bdow, and sedE shdter beside 
her ftiend. She shook her head in token of dissent. 
*' I shsU suffocate there," was her answer ; «<snd dnoe 
I am to die under any circumstances, let my last breath 
be the pure afar of heaven." 

At length our steersman saw diat ft was usdess to 
contend widi the head-whid that annoyed us. Thehehn 
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wai fat «b«it,aiid ve'ttood awiur direct for ChaoM 
among v^Me xocki Vidal«zpected to Bod shelter for t 



Chaofey, 
ber for the 
ntglit—ad adTCDdixe raiely lUtempted, but sdU our 0DI7 
h<^ seeing that we oould not, with the smallest prospect 
of si&ty, approach Jersey after sunaeL I now tried to 
cDooange my charge, by holding out a prospect of a 
speedy tenainatioB to onr disaster. ^' Be^ve darkness 
lets io,** said I, ^ we shall be snugly moored among 
yondaroclEs; ud Vidal assures me that there is a hut 

00 them inhabited by a kelp^bunwr, wlaere joa can safe- 
ly pais Che night." 

^ I am grateful for youi anxiety to quiet my anpie- 
hcosiona,** said she; *' but, in reality, I am not anaid 
oC ibt seat vlmtef er nsay be the oonstniction you nut on 
my depornisnt. What does it siffiify, since Ood wills 
that lam speedily to die, whether! poish in the waves, 
or by the cure progress of disease ? It ia lieie*'»-ahe 
Uid her hand on her hearU-.'^ that Ifeel the monitor of 
death. What a strange fate is nai n e a n orphan gid^^ 
indebted to stnagen £w the kind offices that are so 0ate- 
fal to the sicklj and the dying and destined, perhaps, 
to dose Bsy eyes 00 a rock amid these turbulent waves !*' 

** Anorphas," aaid I, and I took her handy and looked 
tteadily on her face—" how deeply — how very deqdy 
these voids affect me I I too am an orphan, but I am a 
nao, sad can struggle bravely through the world, though 

1 lufe no patcnul liearth. 6ut I have a sister — ^young, 
fair, sad desolaie as yooneK-^one who at this verr mo- 
rat is periiapa gasping her last in the same insidious 
diwMe that makea you tremble, unconsdons diat her 
vandcring brother is almoet at her side.** 

''Happy girV'ahe rejoined, «< how amply witt the 
be blessed if she oiily Uves to lie down in death on your 
bicast! jrybfoAcriafarftr distant-^ dioasand leagues 
beyond tkMo fwming billowa. He ia joyous in his tent 
by the mahing valen of Niagsra and joyooa may his 
bn«eheoitbe,leiVl0Bigafterdiatof his poar Alice is 



"Aliosl**If3Bcn1nt8d wnotion'atifling nay muds— 
«<Pa«eaaf MaRfliaitposaihla? TeUmcgsnllaooe, 
s I ahall dia— tdl me that biotfaer's name." 
«^lUho» Bland r 

I daasd her to my bfeaak, and wept, bm I exdaimed 
Abes, desv AUce, Talbot Bland holds you to his 
tan.** 

The jeyftil foprise wtaa too much for her attenuated 

fiaae. She lay powcriessin myarms, and a fsint pulsa. 

tioQalsae told that she waa alive. At intervals she open- 

I ed ber mild eyes, and gased tenderiy on my lace; but 

j vba she tried to apeak, her words died away in sigbs. 

I B«, when it waa too late to nctify my error, that my 

abnpt conunioiicatioD had had a fSstal influence on her 

I ncBgih. How dear-*-bow unuttersbly dear did I hold 

ibcrstthatmomcttt! How gladly would I have bartered 

.tbeBBkandbonoazitluityeanof peiiloua service had 

I voD 10 have maored her life — nay, to have merely phwed 

t ber on a comfortable conch, where her spirit might calm- 

|l7pssia«ayt 

I At die twilight we ran under the lee of Chausey, 
•nd saehered in a little inlet. Alice was numbed in 
I «*ery joint by the spray that had drenched her, and her 
I aitiedation coothined to be confined to indistinct mur- 
aian; bM h« leaks czpiessed the depth of her sisterly 
iiieetioo. I carded her ashore, through the surf , to the 
bovdiovMeh we had been taught to kwk fiir shelter ; 
bat my hsait sank in despair when I saw the miserable 
aceoounadatkn it aftvU. It was a rude hut, finmed 
ofjdsnks, and ainoat desdtnte of fhmiture; for the la- 
milv that inhabited it only made it thdr abode during 
tbasoBBsr Uf of the year, and wen contented with 
tbeahaplesteoaveniaiosB. They were hoapitable, how. 
cw-«as aU French peasanU aro^-and readily gave ns 
the ahehev we aoBeited. Situated as we had lately been, 
IktLikmkhl to see roy dying Alice hud nponn pal. 



Until tUf waa done, I made no disclosure of our con 
sanguioity to her kind protectress, who had been brougl 
ashore by Vidal andliis fsilors. Her congratulations 
pass over. She subsequently found that I was not uo 
gratefuL It ia of Alice alone that I would speak. 

We had some sea-atores on board the veasd, and pai 
of them, together with dry dothes for Alice, were landed 
I dipped a rusk in wine, and put it to my sister's lipi 
It partially revived her, and I had at length the satisfac 
tion of seeing her drop into a quiet sleep. Her Meat 
lay down beside her ; and the crew of Le Curieux, am 
the kelp-bumer's family, gathered round the fire of drie< 
fitei which had been kindled at my request, and endea 
voured to beguile the houn with legends of the danger 
ous gulf in which we were isolated. I caught, occasion 
ally, a few sentences of these wild tales ; but what mat 
tezed it to me that the Livre Noir of Coatances told o 
a Seigneur de Hambye having slain a huge serpent i( 
J€t9ej^4x that the aqnals of the state prison of Mont S 
Michel reoorded a thousand and one tales of crime anc 
death? laat by my siater's oouch, listening to her gentb 
breathings, and watcfauag the flight of the imperiahabb 
q^irit thjit already horee^ on her lips. 

An hour before day.bimk Alica became restleas, anc 
her respiration irregular and obstructed. The fire hac 
died away, and a £m lamp, brought from the shallop, 
akme lighted the cabanc All my feUow-voyagers wen 
aslfep* stietdied on the have earth ; and though J saa 
tha^ the finder of death was already pointed at pay sist^. 
I felt it useless to disturb them. They oould give nc 
relief. She waa passins placidly into eternity, and 1 
cared not that tliey shoold see my tears. Nevertheless, 1 
longed eacneatly for the light of the morning, and, for a 
moment, went to the threshold to look for its fint beam< 
Thestorm had passed away, and the sun waa just lifting 
his bread disc above the Norman hiUa* I heard a deep 
sigh piooeed fipom the cabane^ and hastened back to my 
8ister*a side. Her hand returned not my pressure — the 
lidf of her eyes were half unclosed ; but the spir|t of life 
lighted no longer the orb§ they shaded* I pressed my 
lips to hers, but they were cold and breathless. Alice 
waa dead* 

Austin, her story is told. From the shdterieaa rock 
on which she died X oairled her remains to St Hdier*8 ; 
and, in compliance with the wish I had heard her ez- 
piess when I knew not the deep interest I had in her ex. 
istenoe she was buried at Granville. Soft lie the turf 
on bar virgin bnaat 1 



THE VSTLTTCKT PKESEKT. AIT AITECDOTE. 

" TImto dfnafirtnUiJ' 

By the Au&nor ofUu *« HUtofUs of the SeoUuH RebeU 
n&M^^* 4he ^« TrtuHHoHt of Edinburghy" ^e. 

The Rev. Mr L ., minister of C ■ ■» m Lanark- 
shire, (who died within the present century,) waa one of 
those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well- 
known Sootdah adage, «' can never see gpeen cbeere but 
their een[reels." He was eaetretneiy eovetouty and that not 
only of nice artidea of food, but of many oth« things 
which, do not flenerally excite the cupidity of the human 
iMart The following story is in eorroboradon of this 
If Being on a visit one day at the house of one 
of hia parishioners— 4t poor, londy widow, living in a 
moorland part of the parialu.Mr L became iSssd* 
nated by the chaxma of aUttle caat-iron pot, whidi hap- 
pcaied at the time to be lyinc on the hesra, full of po. 
tatoea for the poor woaian*a dinner, and that of her chil- 
dren. He had never in his life seen such a nice little 

t. It waa a perfect oonceit of a thing. It was a gem. 

o pot on eaiui could match it in symmetry. It was 
an ohjaot, altogether pcrfecdy lovely. ^ Dear sake ! 
minister,' said the widow, quite overpowered by there* 
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^erand iiuui*8 commendations of her pot ; '^ if ye like the 
pot sae weel u a* that, I beg ye*ll let me send it to the 
tnanne. It*s a kind o* orra {superjluousl pot wi* us ; 
for ve*ve a bigger ane, that we use oftener, and that's 
mair convenient every way for us. Ste ye*ll just tak a 
present o*c. yU seod it ower the mom wi* Jamie, when 
he gangs tD the schule."— << Oh I** said the minister, 
^^ I can by no means permit you to be at so much trou- 
ble. Since tou are so good as to give me the pot, I'll 
just carry it home with me in my hand. I'm so much 
taken with it, indeed, that I would really prefer carry- 
ing it myselif." Afier much altercation between the 
minister and the widow, on Uiis delicate point of polite- 
ness, it wss agreed that he should carry home me pot 
himself. 

Off, then, he trudged, bearing this curious little culi- 
nary article alternately in his hand and under his arm, 
M seemed most convenient to him. Unfortunately, the 
day was warm, the way long, and the minister fat ; so 
that he became heartily tir«l of his burden before he 
bad got half-way home. Under these distressing dr. 
Bumstances, it struck him, that if, instead of carrying 
the pot awkwardly at one side of his person, he were to 
»rrv it on his head, the burden would be greatly light- 
sned ; the principles of natural nhilosophy, which he 
bad lesrned at college, informing nim, that when a load 
presses directly and immediately upon any object, it is 
far less onerous than when it hangs at the remote end of 
a lever. Accordingly, doffing his hat, which he resolved 
to carry home in h& hand, and having applied his hand- 
kerchief tohisbroWfhe clapped the pot in inverted fashion 
upon his head ; where, as the reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino's helmet upon the crsxed 
capital of Don Quixote, only a great deal more magni- 
ficent in shape and dimensions. There was at first much 
relief and much comfort in this new mode of carrying 
the pot ; but mark the result. The unfortunate mini- 
ster having taken a by-path to escape observation, found 
himself, when still a good way ftom home, under the 
necessity of leaping over a ditch, which intercepted him 
in passing from one fidd to another. He jumped ; but 
surdy no jump was ever taken so completely in, or, at 
least, into^ the dark, as this. The concussion given to 
his person in descending, caused the helmet to become 
a hood : the pot slipped down over his face, and resting 
with its rim upon his neck, stuck fast there ; enclosing 
his whole head as oompletdy as ever that of a new-bom 
child was endosed by the filmy bag with which nature, 
as an indication of future good fortune, sometimes invests 
the noddles of her favourite oflfspring. What was worst of 
all, the nose, which had permitted the pot to slip down 
over it, withstood every desperate attempt on the part of 
its proprietor to make it dip back again ; the contracted 
part or neck of tha patera being of such a peculiar for. 
mation as to cling fast to the base of the nose, although 
it had found no difficulty in gliding dong its hypoihe- 
nuse. Was ever minister m a worse plight ? Was there 
ever eotUretenu so unlucky ? Did ever any man-i-did 
ever any minister, so effectually hoodwink mmsdf, orso 
thoroughly shut Ml eyes to the plain light of nature ? 
What was to be done ? The place was londy ; the way 
difficult and dangerous ; human relief was remote, al- 
most beyond reach. It was impossible even to cry for 
help. Or, if a cry could be uttered, it might reach in 
deafening reverberation the ear of the utterer ; but it 
would not travd twelve inches farther in any direction. 
To add to the distresses of the case, the unhappy suf- 
ferer soon found great difficulty in breathing. What 
with the heat occasioned by the beating of the sun on 
the metal, and what with the frequent return of the same 
heated air to his lungs, he was in the utmost danger of 
suffocation. Every thing considered, it seemed ukdy 
that, if he did not ch«noe to be relieved by some acd- 
dentd wayfSsrer, there would soon be Dxath ix thb 
?0T. 



The instbctive love of life, however, is omni-pievi. 
lent; and even very stupid people have been found, 
when put to the push by strong and imminent peril, to 
exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and exert a degree 
of energy, far above what might have been expected from 
them, or what they were ever known to exhibit or exert 
under ordinary drcumstances. So it was widi the pot- 
ensconced minister of C — ->. Pressed by the urgency of 
his distresses, he fortunately recollected that there wss a 
smith's shop -at the distance of about a mUe aeross the 
fields, wbeit, if he could reach it before the period of 
suffocation, he might possibly find rdief. Deprired of 
his eye-sight, he could act only as a man of feeung, sod 
went on as cautiously as he could, with his hat in hit 
hand. Hdf crawling, hdf sliding, over ridge and for- 
row, ditch and hedge, somewhat like Satan floonderiog 
over chaos, the unhappy minister travelled, with all poi. 
ttble speed, as nearly as he could guess in the direction 
of the place of refuge. I leave it to the reader to con. 
oeive the surprise, the mirth, the infinite amasemeni of 
the smith ana all the hangers-on of the tmddy, when, at 
length, torn and worn, faint and exhausted, blind and 
brcSithless, the unfortunate man arrived at the pisee, and 
let tliem know (rather by signs than by words) the dx. 
cumstances of his case. In the words of an dd Scottish 
wng, 

" Out cam the gndeman, and high he shouied;' 
Out cam the gudewife, and low ahe louted ; 
And a* the town-nelghbouis were gathered sboot it ; 
And there wss he, I trow I" 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave way 
to considerations of humanity. liudierous as wss the mi- 
nister, with such an object where his head shodd hare 
been, and with the feet of the pot pointing upwards like 
the horns of the great Enemy, it was, neverthdeas, oe- 
cesaary that he should be speedily restored to his ordi- 
nary condiUoD, if it were for no other reason than that 
he might continue to live. He was aco6rdingIy, at his 
own requeat, led into the smithy, multitudea flocjdng 
around to tmdtt him their kindest oflkes, or to vitoea 
the process of hia release ; and having laid down his head 
upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seinng sod 
poising his goodly forehammer. *' Will I come sair od, 
minister ?" exclaimed the considerate man of iron in at 
the brink of the pot '« As sair as ye like," was the mi- 
nister's answer ; " better a chap i' the chafts than d^ 
for want of breath." Thus permitted, the man kt fall a 
hard blow, which fortunatdy broke the pot in piec^ 
without hurting the head which it endosed, as the cook- 
maid breaks the shell of the lobster, without bruising the 
ddicate food within. A few mmutes of the dear air, sod 
a gUss fhNn the gudewife's bottle, restored the unfor- 
tunate man of prayer ; but assuredly the incident is one 
which will long live in the memory of the paiiahionoi 
ofC . 



THE DRAMA. 



Thc first plavs acted in Scotland were V"^^ ^ 
the open air, and there was a piece of anmnd attsched to 
most towns, known by the designadoo of the ^ rUj- 
fidd." In the year 166&, one of these plays wss tfirf 
at Cupar in Fife, composed by Sur David Lindsay of tt>e 
Mount. In general, thedidogueand pbt were littlesa- 
perior to those which still draw crowds round c"*^*?* * 
fairs. Thc incidents and dramatis peraontt were ioch » 
are now to be met with only in Harlequinades. To^e 
was a father, a daughter, and two lovers, one of ^^^^' 
ing commonly an old fod who ran away with the laoyi 
and she was notreacoed from his dutehea till maoy pt**" 
tical jokes had been ^yed upon hho. Dnihig thetioQ^ 
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; Uoai timei of Maiy and Jsmes, and afterwards daring 
{ thedfil var which raged between Charles I. and the Co- 
Kiuntert, Utile attention was pa d in Scotland to amuse* 
I meats of any kind, and least of all to the drama. The 
; Duke of York, afterwards James II., who held his Court 
I at iioljiood from 1680 to 1G84, in imitation of his bro. 
i iber Charles, kept a set of players who constituted a part 
of bishoutwbold, and called themselves ^ the Duke*s ser- 
TiQts,** as in England they were termed ** his Majesty's 
sdrrants." Some jealousy seems to have existed bsti^een 
the CngUab and Scotch companies ; and Dryden was ex- 
pressly empbyed to satirize the northern actors, which 
ke has dot» with considerable tact in these lines :— 

" Oar tavflkren hare firam Thames to Tweed departed. 

And of our sisterB all the kinder hearted 

To Edinbargh gone,— or coached— or carted* 

Witb boony blue-cap there they act all night. 

For Soots mdf^rowns,— in English, threc^enoe hight» 

One nymph, to whom fat Sir John FalstaflTs lean, 

Thm^ with her single person, fills the soane; 

Another, with long use and age decay'd. 

Died here old woman, and rose there a maid ; 

Our trusty door-keeper of former time, 

There stmts and swaggers in heroic rhyme. 

Tack bat a copper lace to drugget suit. 

And there's a luro made without dispute; 

And that which was a capon's tail bd^ore^ 

BfionMB a ^ume for Indian emperor ; 

Bat all his subjects, to express the care 

Of imitation, go like Indians bare. 

Laced Uncn there ^nrould be a dangerous thing ; 

It mirbt, perhaps, s new rebellion bring, — 

The Scot who wore it would be chosen king.** 

At this period the drama must have been at a sufficiently 
low ebbb The ferment excited by the Union, in the reign 
of Queeo Anne, prevented the Augustan literature of 
that age from extending itself to Scotland ; and it was 
not uD after the rebellion of 1715 that we began seriously 
to caithrate the aits of peace, or give any encouragement 
to stage representations. 

The Tsylon* Uall, in the Cowgatft, was used for the 
Sm plays which we^ publicly and r^ularly performed 
in Edinbntgfa. The price of admission was two shillings 
ud sixpence for pit and boxes, (which anciently seem 
tlvays to have been charged the same,) and dghteen- 
peoce for the gallery. These prices, considering the 
pester cheapness' of the times, were far from being very 
»v ; sad the Taylors' Hall, when full, held about forty. 
five poandib At this period, however, players were, by 
act tf Parliament, classed with common rogues and va- 
9^boods, and were liable to imprisonment as such. An 
*ftanpt was therefore made to get a bill passed, Ucen- 
BAg a theatre in Edinburgh ; but as petitions were pre- 
Koted sgainst it from the Lord Provoet and Magistrates, 
the pmfeiaofs of the Univenity, and many of the clergy, 
{he attempt failed* A new theatre, however, was built 
in 1746, by an orooeiUon manager, in an alley which 
^nuAea off the Canongate, and is now designated the 
''Aski Play-honse Close." This rival establishment 
KQo knocked up the performanGes at the Taylors* Uall, 
ud continued for two^and-twenty years, obscure and 
>^ as in ritoatinn wai, the only theatre of which 
£dmbai|^ could boast One of the flrat pieces per- 
formed here was Allan Ramsay's *' Gentle Shepherd," 
wbteh drew aowded booses for a whole season. To 
evade dte law, which forbade the receiving of money for 
A« Kpreientation of stage-pUys, the bills and advertise- 
n>aui always announce. **• a concert of music, with a 
play between the acts," which last was understood to be 
Pvcn gratis. 

,^ poor playen had many difficulties to contend 
vitb, and none greater than the feelings of superstitious 
^ with which the more bigoted dergy made it their 
baaBCBs to inspire the common people, teachioff them 
ID belisffe that Satan hiouMlf was in league with the 



actors, and that the commonest stage-tricks were the 
work of supernatural agency. On one occasion, *^ Hafn- 
let*' struck this enlightened audience as so horrid and 
profane a play, that Uiey turaultuously left the theatre, 
and, collecting on the outside, began to set it on fire. 
To quell the riot, the Town Guard was called out, and 
in the course of discharging their duty, they had to en- 
ter the house and cross the stage. This appeared to 
them rather a hazardous undertaking ; for though many 
of them had fought at Blenheim and Dettinsen, they 
did not by any means choose to encounter the Evil One. 
However, the captain placed himself at their head, and, 
summoning up all his courage, said resolutely, '•*' Fol- 
low me, my lads." But he had scarcely advanced two 
steps, till one of the trap-doors, on which he happened 
to tread, gave way, and in a moment he vanisheid from 
the sight of his men. This was too much ; the Town 
Guard fled in disorder; and though their captain after- 
wards returned to them, they were never quite sure but 
that it was only his ghost. In 1756, however, the pro- 
duction of the tragedy of *^ Douglas,** and the success 
it met with — not so much on account of its own merits, 
(which had to Garrick appeared so small, that he re- 
jected the piece,) as on account of the unjust opposition 
it experienced — tended much to overcome the national 
prejudice against the theatre. Yet there was noihing sta- 
ble in its establishment, and continual riots were taring 
f>lace within its walls. One affray arose out of a party of 
oyalista, calling on the band to play the air of ^^ Cullo- 
den,** 00 the anniversary of that battle, — a demand which 
was, immediately met by a call from the Jacobites for, 
^^ You*re welcome, Charlie Stuart" The band com- 
plied with the latter requisition, and a very desperate 
rencontre between the two parties was the consequence. 
Another memorable affair of a similar kind took place, 
when *' High Life below Stairs** was produced. The 
footmen, sent thither by their masters who occupied 
the boxes, were the preponderating part of the gallery 
audience, and they determined, in a body, '' to sacriSce 
fame, honour, and proiSt,** to prevent the toL ration of 
10 glaring an insult upon their profession. The conse- 
quence was, that the gentlemen had to unite against their 
own servants, and it was not till they had been turned 
out of the gallery by main force, and after making a very 
stout opposition, that the piece was allowed to proceed. 
In the course of ihese repeated disturbances, all the thea- 
trical property was destroyed, and the very walls of the 
house came at last to be demolished. 

But peace and prosperity, and the happy effects of the 
Union, were by this time beginning to open up better 
prospects for Scotland. A new town was about to be 
addcKl to old Edinburgh, upon a comprehensive and 
magnificent plan ; its wealth and population had greatly 
increased, and a desire for public amusements was in 
consequence increasing also. To the bill for the exten- 
sion of the Royalty, a clause was added, enabling his 
Majesty to license a Theatre. The righu accrumg from 
the patent which was thus obtained, were made over to 
Mr Roes, an actor of celebrity at Covent Garden, for 
eleven hundred pounds. Ross immediately proceeded to 
raise L.2500, in shares of L.100 each, for which he gave 
security on the new Theatre, wardrobe, and patent, agree- 
ing to pay three per cent interest on each share, besides 
giving the holders the privilege of free admission at all 
tim«i. The shares were also declared transferable, but 
the capital was not exigible fh>m the patentee. These 
preliminaries being adjusted, the building of the pre- 
sent Theatre Royal was begun in March 1768, and 
finished towards the end of the following year. The 
site chosen, we leam from the '< Traditions of Edin- 
bttrgh," was <^ nearly upon the place where the celebra- 
ted Whitefield used to harangue the populace, when 
he visited Edinburgh in the course of his evangelical 
toon. On coming to the city for the fint tune aftei 
the ezfeensioii of the Royalty, and picpa4Dg» •> usual, 
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to prMch in the * Orpban Hoimtal ParV ^l>>t wit his 
furprue, and what was his indignation, on fioding the 
spot which he had in a manner rendered sacred by his 
prelections, thus appropriated to the service of Satan ! 
He contemplated the rising walls of the Play-house 
with a sort of grim despair; but, perhaps, as Robert 
Bums says, in iJlusion to a similar drcumstanoe— ' there 
was a rivalry in the job.' " 

Through the kindness of the present manager, we haT« 
been favoured with a copy of the original prospectua, 
containing *^ Proposals for building a new Theatre-Royal 
in the new streets of Edinburgh,** and bearing date March 
1st, 176& This is a curious document, and illustrates 
the manners and feelings of the times in a remarkable 
manner. It sets forth, among other things, that *' the 
state of learning in the University of Edinburgh, and the 
rank the medical class haa over Europe, is a ^ory to this 
nation, which seems every year growing to perfection.*' 
— «« A well-regulated theatre," it is added, «« will not 
only be an inducement to students to come to Edinburgh, 
but of infinite utility to those in particular who are to 
speak in public, and to the people m general, aa a stand- 
ard of the English Isnguage.'^ We are also informed, 
that, the value of money being greatly decreased, the 
tickets could not remain at the same low prices which 
were then paid, and which had been pud sixty years be- 
fore, when nalf-a-crown waa as valuable as five shillings 
were then« and that they would therefore be raised to four 
shillings for the boxes, tluree for the pit, two for the lower 
gallery, and one for the upper. For these prices, we 
are assured the Edinburgh stage should be made to vie 
with that of IiondoB or Dublin ; and, with very little of 
the courtesy and punctilio of more modem times, the 
manager pledges himself that ^* there shall be five capi- 
tal men actors, (me good man singer, and one second 
ditto ; tbiee capital women actresses, two capital women 
singers ; one capital man dancer, and one woman ditto ; 
the rest as good aa can be had.'* We are not sure that 
the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room now-a-days 
would like to be talked of so unceremoniously. 

On Saturday the 8th of December 1769y the new 
theatre was opened ; and though now worn almost out 
of date, and pronounced scarcely worthy of Edinburgh, 
it was considered quite a splendid stracmre by our an- 
cestors. It is thus spoken of in an old newspaper of 
Chat day now before us :— ^' On Saturday last, the new 
Thcatre-Royal was opened. It may, with justice, be 
said to be one of the neatest and most elegant theatres 
in Europe. Mr Robs has given us the most superb mo- 
dem building in the Idngdom, which does honour to Uie 
coantry, and to his taste.** An opening address was de- 
livered bv Mr Ross, by which it appears that he was all 
for tragedy,— 

** For Randolph's woes, and Tancred*s yonthfiil fire.** 

He never thought of drawing hovsss by smart after- 
pifsoea— .little agreeable things ^oiir rWe ;— . 

^ Let manly reaaen with these pleasorea vie, 
.Let Shakspeare triumph, and may opera die!** 

Managers of a later date seem to be of a very different 
way of thinking. 

Having thus briefly traced the progress of the drama 
in Edinburgh, tQl it got possession of its present strong- 
hold, we shall make the various fortunes it experience 
there the subject of another article next Saturday. 

Wexklt List of Pebfokmavcbb. 
Aroii.28— 28. 

8at. La DeuM Sdmon, Le TMnu Parkmtj f Soape^Ooat. 
Moif. Onm-eged Mom^er^ He JJtt like TVw*, « BotOe Jmp. 
Toaa. 2>o., Do., ^ T%e Two Friends. 
'Win. Lee Frerea a PSpreute, Lee Amglabee pour Bire, % 

JokntffFaHe. 
TBUR. V»^eige a Dieppe, Lt Sam^gk H le TeOemr, 4 Tke ididp 

mta He Devil, 
Pali MicM et Ckrittine, Lea Freree Ferooee, ^ Angdine, I 



NEW MUSIC. 

LooeyarlthouwaikingortkeFiHg9 a Seraiadc ; the Ma- 
siebyJ.Thom8on,£sq. Edinburgh. Patl«aon, Boj, 
and Co. George Street. 

M& Thomsoit is, perhaps, the deverest practical 
musician in Edinburgh, and lias evinced occasional 
glimpses of talent that place him at the head of our 
amateur composers. His present effort is a lively little 
mdody in B, with a very pretty, though very unpre- 
tending accompaniment ; and so simple as to be perfecu 
ly within the reach of the most inexperienced voice. 
Thoni^ less learned in its oonaiructioa, it ia better fiu 
ted to become popular, than any of his Conner prodnc- 
tions that we bave seen. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE UNCLE.— >▲ MYSTERY. 



By Henry G, Bell, Author of the 
Queen of Scots." 



'LifiqfMary 



I HAD aa uncle « 

Of three score years and tfarse,— 
And when my reason's dawn began, 

He*d take me on his Imee, 
And often talk whole winter nighu 

Tbli^tlMAaeen'di 



He was a man of gloomy i 
And few his converse sought ; 

But, it was said, in solitude 
His conscience with him wroogfafl^ 

And there before his mental eye 
Some hideous vision brought. 

There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 

Save I, a little careless child. 
Who gambolTd up and down. 

And often peep*d into his room. 
And plttck'd him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone,— 
My father was his brother, 

And all their lives I knew that they 
Had fondly loved each other ; 

And in my unck's room there hung 
The picture of my motlur. 

There was a curtain over it^— 
'Twas in a darken'd place, 

And few or none had ever look*d 
Upon my mothv's lace. 

Or seen ha pole csipveBsive smile 
Of melancholy { 



One night, I do remember well. 
The wind waa howlmg high, 

And tfaxongh the ancient oorridora 
It sounded drearily, 

I eat and read in that old hall. 
My unde sat dose by. 

I read— bnt little understood 
The wards upon the baoi>-« 

For with a sMe-loiig i^anoe I nark'd 
Myunole*8iearfallook, 

And saw how all his quivering frame 
In stnmg convulsions shook. 
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A ailait toTor o'er me atole, 

A strange miiuiul dread ; 
His lips w«rc wliite as bone— liis eyes 

Sunk far down in his head ; 
He gaxed on me^ but 'twas the gaaee 

Of the oneonacioos dead. 

Then aoddenly he tom'd him round 

And drew aside the veil 
llnd huaf before my mother's ftee ;— 

Perchance my eyes might fiu]» 
Bat ne*er before that fiioe to me 

Had seemed so ghastly pale. 

** Canoe hither, boy !" my unde aid,— 

I started at tlie sound, 
'Twas choked and stifled in his thmat. 

And hardly utterance found ;— 
•<, Come hither, boy !** then fearfidly 

He cast his eyes around* 

<* Thai lady ms thy mother once^- 
Thou wert her only child ;— > 

God ! I*v« seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled,— 

She saolled upon thy father, boy, 
'Twas that which droTc me wild! 

** He was my brother, but his form 
Was fidrer &r than mine ; 

1 gmdged not that ;— he was the prop 
Of our ancestral line^ 

And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a dgn. 

** Boy I I had lored her Umh— nay more^ 

*Twas I who loved her first ; 
For months— for years— the golden thought 

Within my soul was nurst ; 
He came— he conquer'd — they were wed ;— 

My air-blown bubble burst. 

M Tlicn on my mind a shadow fell. 

And eril hopes grew ri& ; 
llie damning thought stuck in my heart 

And cut me like a knife, 
That she, whom all my days I lored. 

Should be another*s wife ! 

« By Heaven ! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now. 
And mark the placid calm that sat 

For erer on his brow. 
That seem*d in bitter soom to say, 

I am more loved than thou ! 



** I left my home— I left the UnA-m 
I crooB^d the raging sea ;— 

In Tain— in vaii^^where'er I tum*d 
Bf y memory went with me j— 

My whole existence, night and day. 
In msoMry aeem'd to be. 



" I erne again— I found them here-* 

Tlion*rt like thy fitfher, boy- 
He doated on that pale ftcethen^ 

r^e seen them kiss and toy,— « 
Pve seen him locked in her food anui^ 
Wiapp'd in ddirious joy. 



** He duappeat'A^-^nm nearer, chUd ;«^ 
He died^-no one knew how ; 

The murder'd body ne'er was found, 
The tale is hush'd up now ; 

But there was one who rightly guesB*d 
The hand that struck the blow. 

** It drore her mad— yet not his death,— 

No— not his death alone. 
For she had dnz^ to hope when all 

Knew well that there was none ;->» 
No, boy ! it waft a sight she saw 

That froze her into stone ! 

^ I am thy unde, child,— 'Why stale 

So frightftiUy ablest ?— 
The arras waves, but know'st thou not 

'Tis nothing but the bhist ? 
I too have had my fean like these^ 

But such vain foara are past. 

" ril show thee what thy mother uiWf^m 

I feel 'twill ease my breast^ 
And ibis wild tempesUladen night 

Suits with the purpoae best— 
Come hither— thou hast often soi^t 

To open this old chest. 

" It has a secret spring; the touch 

Is known to me alone ; 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now^*— * 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily ?— that thing is but 

A bare-rihb'd skeleton." 

A sudden crash— the Ud fell down-* 
Three strides he backwards gave,— 

** O God ! it is my brother^s self 
Returning from the grave I 

His grasp of lead is on my throat** 
Will no one help or save?" 



That night they hud him on his bed 

In raving madness tost ; 
He gnash'd his teeth, and with wild 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And, ere the light of morning broken 

A sinner's soul was lost ! 



LITfiRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIB8. 



Ths Meiin Laing sre on the eve of pobUfhiog another poithu- 
aou work of the Ists indefktlgsble Ritwa. It It to^ e&- 
titled «* Annals of the Caledonians, PlcU, and Soota ; and of 
Stiathclvde, Cumberland, GaUoway. and Murray.** It is pazti- 
eulsrly Interesting on this account, that It eommeneea witn the 
remotest period of Scottish History, and ends with the acceadon 
of Malcolm III. Just where Lord Hailes begins his " Annals/' 
under the impression that the previous history of this coumrv 
was Involved in obscurity and Atble. In the piesent work, Ritson 
has extended the supposed limit of authentic history Uu many 
centuries. 

We undentand tfiat Ushop JoDy. of Fraserburgh, the vener- 
able and pious author of the recently published '^Remarks on 
the Sunday Services of the Church," is preparing for publication 
a woric on the Lord's Supper, to be entitled " The Eucharist.'' 

Mr David Grant, of Aberdeen, ispreparlng for the press. " The 
PfTS?*''?'_?*?3*^'**?^-'* ™sW<«f,wearetSned,it 
intended pnndpally for the use of schools, but will also form a 
choice cabinet of poetry for the private library, containinc ea- 
tracts ftcom aU the most admired poets of the jnesent age. The 
pieces are arranged on a plan sugnsted some time a«o in the 
"Edinburgh Review;" those on the same suUect foUow each 
other in fanmediate sneeessiott, so as to show the dUfeient stytaa 
of poeOcsl oonopoaiiton adopted by dlAnntaothon. Mr Gnnt 
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is also about to publUh •« B«ttle> and War Pieoei. by the moat 
emincDt Modern PoeU; now first eolUxted into one Tolume.** 

Mr Edward Upham, author of *« RAroesa," an EgToUan Tale, 
and other works, is prepanng. for '• Constable's MiiodlaDy," the 
'* History of the Turnish or Ottomaa KmpirCf from iu Esta- 
blishment in 1326 to 1828 { comprising a Preliminary Diseoune on 
the Arabs, and also the Life or Mahitmmed, and his immediate 
sucoeuors in the Khalifat" Mr Derwent Conway is liliewiae p «• 
paring for the Miscellany, " A Personal Narrative through Parts 
of Denmark. Sweden, and Norway." 

We observe that there is to be a double Number of *' Black- 
wood's M^tfasioe," for December. We are glad to perceiye that 
one of the Parts is to contain an artkte from the able and ingetti* 
ous pen of l.'harles Lamb, entitled •' The Wife's Trial, or the 
Intniding Widow." This is a coalition, perhaps, scarcely to have 
been expected; but it is quite as it should be. There ought. If 
possil>le, to be no personal animosities among literary men, who 
are all alike ** pressing forward for the prise of their high calling." 
We rejoice to see the lion at length lying down with the ta$iUh 
There are also a Noctes, an article on SMred Poetry, and an- 
other called * ' Buy a Broom V* which, we have reason to believe, 
will be found excellent. 

The Author of '* Wavetley* is about to give us another Novel 
in three volumes, entitled " Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden 
of the Mist." The scene Is principaUy laid in Switzerland, but 
the hero, we believe, is a Sootchman. 

" Tales of the Great St Bernard" have Just appeared ftom the 
pen of Mr Croly. Mr Croly U a poet, the author of " Saiathlel," 
?an Eastern Komance, in three volumes, which has not sold,) a 
minister of the Gospel, and an expounder of the Apoealypve. 
The Tales of the Great St Bernard are spoken of as po»sesahig 
various deitrees of merit. 

The *• Literary Remains^ of the late Henry Neele, author of 
the " Romance of History." have just appeared. Mr Neele was 
an amiable and volumimius writer. His recent melancholy Cste 
giTes an additional interest to his *< Literary Remains." 

Hamilton, whom the ** Edinburgh Review" pronounced a sort 
of Newt«n amon^ pedagogues, whom other sensible men thought 
a quack, and whose system made a Waae for six months, and then 
went out, has been publishing moremt •rlinear translations ; but 
their day, we suspect, is past. 

We have seen a little book, entitled, " Liber Honorum, or 
Mirror of the Peerage," which oonUins, 1st. an alphabetical list 
of the mottos of the Peers, followed by the titles of those bearing 
them ; and, Sd, an alphabetical list of the titles, followed by the 
mottos. It is executed in the new and beautiful style we noticed 
last Saturday, as introduced here by Messrs Smith and Ca, and 
is a very elegant little work. 

Among the principal Memoirs which will appear in the " An- 
nual Biography ancl Obituary for l8S9," are the following:— 
ArehMshop Sutton— Dugald Stewart, Esq.— Sir J. E. Sm\th— 
the Hon. Mrs Damer— the Margravine of Anspat h— Captain Clap- 
perton~ Archdeacon Coxe— l^y Carolhie Lamb-^e '<ev. Ed- 
ward Forster— Sir Henry Torrent— Henry Neele. Esq.— Dr Ma- 
son Good-Hairy Stoe Van Dyk, Esq.— Vice-Admital NoweU, 

We regret to announee the death of Mr Matthewi, author of 
the *« Dtery of an Invalid." He died at Ceykm of water in the 
chest, on the SOth of hut May. 

Seotttth Academy.— y^t peredve by the flrst Report Oust pub- 
lished) of the *' Scottish Academy of PainUng, Sculpture, and 
Architecture," that this Institution is in a flourishing oonditiao. 
The clear profits Krising ftom the first exhibition m I8S7, were 
L.517. ana pictures were sold to th« amount of L.6U6. The pro- 
fits of the second exhibiUon in 1828, were L.635, and pictures 
were disptjsed of to the amount of L.I90. At this exhlUtion, 
theie were 309 pictures, and 16 pieces of sculpture { these were 
furnished by 10 1 diflbrcnt artists. The Academy has not yet 
been able to procure a Charter of Incorporation, on the plea, tnat 
•' it would not be expedient," as Mr Peel expresses It, '• to con- 
stitute by Hoyal Chartei, two bodice politic, for the promotion 
of the fine aru in Scotland." We may have soma remarks to 
make on thin sul^ect soon. 

The Ayrihire 8atiptor.-^A self-taught genius, if any one of 
Infiuence happens to take an interest m him, is verv apt to get 
himself puflfied for a week, and forgotten for the rest of his life. The 
compliment of a ticket, and an tnviution to a private exhibition, 
secure the good will of Newspaper Editors ; and with<iut know- 
ing any thing about the sutgcct, all they have to do is to write a 
flattering paragraph. We hope Mr Thom, whose two flree stone 
figures of^Tam o' Shanter, and Souter Johnny, we have seen 
with much pleasure, will not allow himself to sacrifice solid pud- 
ding for empcy praise. There b a great deal of spirit and talent 
in his productions, considered not as worlcs of art, but as the 
creations of a strong and original mmd. We hope he will set 
about studying the severer beauties of sculpture, and with steady 



perseverance doubt not of his attaining eminence ; but he has a 
long road before him, which is not to be shortened by 
cross-cut of his own. He has already, we understand, received 



an order trom one nobleman for a group of four figures, for whidi 
he is to be paid two hundred guineas, and from another, an order 
for a group of two figures, for which he is to be paid one hundred 
guineas. Tnls is excellent enoouraxement to b^m with ; and it 
remains with Mr Thom himself whether he may not make him- 
s^ a wealthy and a celebrates man— an honour to his native 
town, and to Scotland.- As an instance of local enthusiasm, it 
may be mentioned, that the " guid folks" of Ayr escorted these 
statues in triumphant procession, when they were carried on 
board thesteamrboat, which bcought them up, free of expense^ to 

«ow. 

fofu Af(cy>-Tbis is the largcstf most ladeat, and most ode> 
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brated piece of ordnance whldi ScoCiand aeqns ever to bave oos- 
s e ss e d. It is thirteen feet long, seven feet in drcumfefenc; at die 
mouth, and its Imre b f indies in diameter. It appean to have 
been originally made for James IV., and b free lently mentioned 
as doiug good execution ac diffiBrent periods of Scottish hiiiory. 
It was commonly kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, but oo one 
occasion was sent to aisbt in the defisnee of Dunoitar Ciitie, 
when besieged by Cromwell's army and fleet. There it s trs- 
dition, tha^. in this siege. Mods Meg dbina>ted an English vo- 
sel lying at the distance of a mile and a half. Ftom theM sad 
similar expk>iU, it was called " the great iron murderer Muekle 
Meg." In 1754 it was removed to Con < on, probably as smes- 
sure of precaution ; and application having been recently nude 
to that efltect, it has been re-trsnspoited, and b now lyii^ at 
Leith. There b some talk of bringing It up to Edfaibuigh with 
military and civic honours. 

T/umtrieal Gossip.— Mr Knowlesf Comedy of •* The BeKPt"! 
Daughter of Bethnnl Green," was produced last Saturday eves- 
ing at Drury Lane, to a verv crowded audience. It was not n 
succvasful as was expected, though abounding in many powetful 
situations, and much fine poetry. The under plot was cooaidend 
too promlneht, and. we observe, it b mentioned In the Loodoo 
papers, that Mrs Faucit, who was entrusted with the impoitsnt 
part of Queen Eliaabeih, completely murdered it The pieee, 
however, wu announced for repetition, with oonsMenble ao- 
piauw, although tnere aopear to have been some indlTiduali 
present who were determined that it should not have a fair hear- 
ing. '* A stout gentleman," in particular, in one of the boxei 
(*' Na 5," we presume) with the voice of a Stentor, and the fine 
of a Meduaa, and the gettieulaUons of a Cvclofw. b spoken of « 
having particularly dii^ngulshed himself Ibr the rioicnce of bit 
opposition. He>was a shilling gallery of hhneelf. Ifouroldftirad 
weekea had taken hb place besi te him, we think he could bsn 
silenced him. We propose presenting our readers, next Ssturday. 
with some choice extrada from thu Comedy, of which we m 
fortunate enough to possess an unpubltshed copy.— We obserre 



that Mlas Phillr, 
gedy of " Rienai. 
had fas 



who made her debut in Miss Mltford*! Tis- 
(not a copy of which, by the way, ia to be 



Edinburgh,) U spoken of by the London critus ss the 
actress of greatest promise now on the stage.— Ducrov sad ha 
equestrian company are attncting crowded audiences in Uubtio. 
— lir Macready b rather celebrated for being an fanpmoitfd 
actor, and he sometimes suits the action to the word a little too 
closely. The other day, at a provincial town in Encbnd, vhm 
pUying OtheUo, he nearly stabbed hb lajfo in good earned s-^s- 
claiming, '< If thou art a devil, I cannot kill thee," he «nt ha 
sword, not along lago's back, as is usual, but through hii doublet, 
till the cold steel passed dose to hb skin, slightly rasing it 1>P>> 
we understand, thought it was all over with him. Mscreaay 
nearly killed a VlrgiiSa onoe before. Thb b doiqgimKe tbiB 
the author means. 



TO OUR READERS. 



It gives as modi pleasoie to bttimate^ that onr next Nombcr 
will contain a poem ftom the pen of Professor Wlbon. And in 
the «• Literary Jounial" for Saturday the 27th of Dceemhcr.- 
which may be considered as our Christmas Numbcrt-cnir itsd- 
era, we are sure, wtU ahaie with ua the satisfiurtion we have in 
announcing, that they will find artielea. In prose and verie, by 
Professor WUson, the Ettrick Shepheid, William Tennaot, Esq» 
Jamea Sheridan Knowles, Esq., John Malcohn, Ebq., Dr Mene*. 
WiUiam Kennedy, Esq., and some other authors of eaiioaice> 
whose names we forbear to mention, from the posiibUity of «9»- 
appohitment. The support we have already received is, vebe. 
lleve, almost unprecedented in the hbtory of Scottbh periodi- 
cab; and we aredetenninedtospaie noexertkm toentiUeutB 
its oontinuanoe. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" A Friend to Unity" b under oonsidentlon.-*' Cato'.; Utter 
on the Drama shall have a place, if we can find room for ti^ 
" Pictures of Life," No. L begins well, but docs not end w i«J| 
-" Q. V. Q.T." does not seem to have reed the preface to KmjW 
and Rumley's " Cresti of the Nobility." No review shsll e^ 
appear in the '< Edinburgh Litenry Journal," merely to pw*" 
boukaeller. . ^,„j 

We ngKt that our observationaon the art of teaching the W»« 
to read are unavoldahly p vtponed till next Saturday. ^ 

We have been perfecUy inundated with original poetry. J'^ 
are happy to receive contribiitions of this kindt but «^'^ 



poetry at our comvumd, which makes It ii 



inuMiMible for ui cvtf ^ 
think' of admitUng inferior compositions Into ihe '* -f^^Si- 
The eflbsions of •• Clio," of " W. cT," of •* W. T.,"of " A'I*J- 
and of •• Ynyr," do not quite come up to e«r ■tMidard.--VA' * 
and " J. S. P." may write to us ag«te{«Mtheir prodiojjnj^ 
very nearly good enough to merit an imprimatur.— The ^"J^ 
to a Daughter." the aonneta by " Oamina," " A R»«n«fif'.^ 
Eight Years," and the song t^ " S. S." of Olwrw. **" *W*^ 
as soon as possible. 
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MTERARY CRITICISM. 



TaktcfiheGreat St Bernard. In three Toluraes. Lon- 
ddn ; Heniy Colburn. 1828. 

Mft CmoLY, the author of these tales, has won unto 
I hioMetf t name ; but ipe are inclined to saspeet, that 
I on lite itreogth of that name he has of late years been 
I vridos too much. This is a great error ; but.it is one 
' into wltich aotiiors of the present day are continually 
I faOmg. With only one or two exceptions, they haVe 
' aU vnttn too mnch. Instead of allowing their genius 
' to reit Kke a foADtain, deep, unruffled, and p^udd, 
! within its owu green margin, and for ever reflecting the 
I glad bcas of those who first discovered, and still delight 
t» hnint it, they have idly thought of enhancing its va- 
1k by sUawiBg it to dribble through a dozen long agri- 
cohttisl ditehes, when the pure water b ecom es muddy 
>sd iMM^. and |h« imB iram whidi it SfMSg ^* ipleo. 
dMiflriilll^'* 

— — " mi^'lM|«O09 
Lymphse desiUnnt," 

n dioked with weeds, and dejerted by its votaries. 
Thoe was an age when men read too much, and wrote 
too little,— when they stored their own minds with an 
QMKgettcd mass of tilings, but did not cultivate the art 
of ooaununieatiog their KiK>wledge to others. Rut that 
age ius loQg been past The sm^est quantity of Imow. 
led^ tnd the very last dsegsof an exbauited imagination. 
Be DOW considered quite enough to form the materiel of 
(^ goodly octavoa. With more than the gold-beater*8 
ustdaity, the tiniest piece of the precious metal — thought, 
is thumped and hammered till it cover a whole acre of 
paper;— one idea, bori^Dg on originality, serves for a 
doxeo pages ; and one inSdent, betrayiog a distant in* 
<hcttioo of invention, amply ^Us out a volume, lilce the 
'iBgie tea-spoonful of preserved fruit which the skilful 
putry^ook places in the centre of the vast circumference 
of a pofiUart. The opinion, indeed, of most living au- 
thoQ aecflM to be, that they mus|; uke the temjHe of 
Fame by stoaOi and that the ladder by which they must 
Kale its «4b ought to be made of their own works piled 
OQ the top of ea£ other. They might ^pare their pains ; 
^ the temple is not to be taken by storm. If they ever 
get into H, whoui will they find there ? Homer with 
oqIj two books, hia Iliad and Odyssey ; Virgil with 
^J M«, his ^neid. Pastorals, and Georgics, bound 
Dp in the lame volume ; Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, 3IiIion, 
f^rtj, and a hundred others, with the labours of their 
immortal lives ^leld easily in their unburdened hands. 
It b quite proper jtM^t an author who has never acquired 
^r repauidon it all should write all sorts of books, 
opon ill auHucr of subjects, in the hope that at last he 
Kay mJk$ a lucky kit, and obtain a name ; but let the 
*'itcc^vko has alniidy gained distinction beware how he 
tnfl4 iiih it It is a ttiousand times more respecuble 
to be dMcotfaor of a duodecimo of twenty pages that has 



been received with general admiration, than the acknow. 
ledged father of a whole library of works, all of which 
are passing smoothly down. the current oi oblivion, 
fTeigbt;:d with the heavy freight of leaden mediocrity. 

One cause why the literature of the present day is so 
much shallower, and therefore necessarily so much more 
ephemeral, than that of an earlier date, is, that there la 
now a for greater demand for books than there used to 
be. We are a reading people ; and the cravings of oui 
literary appetite must be satisfied some way or other. 
The question is, not where the most costly food can be 
had, but where food of any kfnd is to be soonest found. 
The many-mouthed public stand gaping round the 3oors 
of their publishers ; J-if they would have patlendl:, some- 
thing recherchi would be cooked for them ; but they 
will not have patience, and so the publishers beseech 
their friends the authors to supply them, for the love of 
heaven, with whatever comes to hand. The authors, 
without considering what they arc about, stuff into the 
maws of the hongrymon&ter all sorts c^ bitter and ipdi- 
ffestible edibles. These are, percIiAnce, swallowed at 
first; but as soon as tt^icir onpaktiBble flavour is disco, 
vered, tlje monster turns upon the hapless author, and 
tears hiiki into a thousaird pieces. ^ 

The great number of periodicals, many of which pay 
well, is another reason why the energies of numerous 
clever men are prevented from arriving at maturity. 
Every body knows that if wine be drawn off* the cask as 
soon as made, it may be very pleasant to the taste^ but it 
possesses little potency, — it wants that rich and 1|t{qpgly. 
embodied reUsh, that cool and manly vigour, that rough 
and racy hurr^ which it is almost sure to acquire after 
being allowed to lie a long lustrum *^ in the deep-delved 
earth." It is the same thing with man's intellectual 
powers. If there be too speedy and constant a drain upon 
tt>eio, it is absolutely necessary that they should |)e wire- 
spun, in order to make them lastat alL *^ A rolling stone," 
says the proverb, <^ gathers no fog ;** and if all thkt comes 
in by the eyes and ears must immediately go out again 
at the point of the pen, a certain degree of quickness, 
versatility, and devemess, may be exhibited, but depth 
and breadth, an ovennastering power of mind and ima- 
gination, rarely or never. The general rule, therefore, 
unquestionably is, that no very voluminous autbpr, and 
;io very constant and professional writer in periodicals, 
is to be compared with the mightier spirits of former 
days, however valuable a contributor to the literary ha- 
bits and enjoyQ)^^.of the present generation. Put Ba- 
con—put LockfrlJput Oibbon.^put Humo—put Rurke 
— put Dr Samuel Johnson in the midst of a coterie of 
some of our ^*- very clever men," and how pigmy-like 
would the said clever men appear beside the resusciut(.d 
giant, whose far sterner studies led to for higher results, 
the grasp of whose mind was like that of the iron -glaive, 
whose words descended like the hammer of the Cydops, 
and whose perspicacious thoughts *•*• summered high upon 
the hills of GomI," where the' petty novelists, the chirp- 
ing poets, and the barking critics of our age, in which 
external polish is regarded more than inward substance. 
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I ntpeetf both the teacher and the scholar. The 
inner,ui the want of confidence which prohibition would 
nplj,— tlie latter, in the license which it would give, 
^et, agreeing fully with the general proposition, we do 
ot hesitate to saj, that the man who emplojs the lash 
8 an ordinary means in education, is unworthy — ^utterly 
nworthy of the sacred trust reposed in him, who might 
ridd each fresh and generous sympathy of Uie youthful 
•reaaL In his profession he is not lesa grossly ignorant 
nd bungling, than would be the artisan who should 
>Teak in pieces some precious casket, instead of opening 
t by a touch on the proper Bpring..»The third principle 
adudes the whole busmess of practical educauon. For 
ne teacher who fails ftom defect of acquirement, hun- 
ireds err in this department : and here the Professor's 
emarks are peculiarly valuable, as explaining the mofvi- 
orial syttemt the only one that can meet all the exigen- 
ies of a large and promiscuous school, and where many 
tranches must necessarily be taught by one master, while 
lis income will not permit of paid assistants ; the only 
ystem, in short, applicable to our parish schools. We 
egret the mo^e on tnis account, that we cannot enter at 
irge into the subject, nor display the triumphant man- 
i6r in which ever^ objection is anticipated and refuted. 
t would have given us much pleasure to prove the 
oundnesa of the Professor's views, and the practical na« 
nie of the details, from our own experience of their ef. 
icacy even in the highest branches of education. As a 
leneral principle in the science of teadiing, the Monito- 
Lal, or system of mutual instruction, is invaluable ; and 
re ourselves -are acquainted with successful applications 
fit not only to history and geography, but to logic and 
nathematici. 

The Second Letter ranges the causei of imperfect 
iiscipline under the five following heads, whUe, in the 
liscussion of each, is introduced the proper cure* L 
The total want of all public provision for the profes- 
ional education of schodmasters. 1 1. Want of proper 
lementary books. II I. Prejudices of parents. IV. 
jittle countenance shown to the parochial teachers, by 
be upper ranks, in visiting their schools, &c. V. The 
canty pecuikiaiy provision made for parochial teachers, 
["he exifltenoe of "these causes is universally acknow- 
sdged ; to some, 4he remedy pioposed in these Letters 
night instantly be applied; the rest, time and care will 
emove. On all, we think the remarks in the volume 
lefore us excellent. The last-mentioned has generally 
leen considered «s the origo ifiaii^the prinSpium et 
bfu whence have proceeded all other evils ; and, oon- 
equently, if the salaries were raised, every defect, it has 
teen said, would be removed. This we cannot con* 
ede ; but while we admit the necessity of more liberal 
>rovision, we deprecate an indiscriminate, fixed, and cer- 
sin increase as &r more likely to augment than to re- 
oove existing imperfections. For our reascms, we must 
efer to the *^ Letters,*' of which, not only the perusal, 
lut the atudy, we again earnestly recommend to every 
ne, whether profeMionally or otherwise interested in 
n establishment which, for nearly a century and a half, 
las been regarded as an honour io this country. The 
uthor*s name is identified with the very idea of good 
Baching, and perfect management of the youthful, mind ; 
■ennanent value and utility were oonsequoitly to be ex- 
eeted f«om remarks founded upon the inferences, and 
mbodying the experiences of a whole life, devoted— 
Dthusiasticafly dBV0ted«-4md, as proclaimed by die gca- 
itude of hii country— successfully devoted to the caoie 
Itl Uie business of edueaiion. The great aim of the 
ublication« indeed* is to base principle upon experiment 
-4o apply the phUosophy of induction to <^ the noblest 
f all arts,*' (the words are those of Dr Thomas firown^) 
' the art ef teaehlns ;" and what the labouia of Said 
nd Stewart have done lor Metaphyaios, the plans of 
■ffolesaor PiUans are capable Af aGSOBipUahing for Edu* 



The Beggar* t Daughter of Bethndl Green^ a Comedy, 
by James Sheridan Knowles, Author of Virginias, 
Calus Gracchus, and WOIiam TelL Glasgow, Rich- 
ard GrifBn and Co. 1828. 

This comedy is farmed on the old English OMidel, 
and that model is known to any one who may have seen 
or read the popular play of Tobin's *< Honeymoon." It 
is in blank verse, with occasional sprinklings of prose, 
and i» well studded with characters, mcidents, and scenic 
eScGU Like most comedies, it has a princ^al and an 
under |^t,«j-both simple inrdesign, but, perhaps, scarce- 
ly sufficiently interwoven. The prindpid plot ia briefly 
this 3.— Wilford, a youn^ nobleman at the Court of Eli- 
zabeth, resolves to disguise himself as a peasant in order 
to seek a maiden worthy of his hand, in whose love sel- 
fishnesa shall have no share. It is not long before he 
meeU with Bess, the Beggar's daughter, whoto charms 
are so transcendent, and whose manners are so modest 
and winning, that be becomes deeply eAasnound of her. 
Lord Thomaa, however, another young nobleman, with 
far less honourable designs, contrives to have Bess car. 
ried off from her old blind father Albert. In great dis- 
trees, the old man throws himself before Queen Eliza- 
both on one of her «^ progresses'* £rom Westminster to 
Norwich, and states bow he has lost his daughter. The 
Queen orders proclamation to be made, that whoever has 
carried her off shall make reparation for the wrong by 
marrying her, having first appeared at Court and con- 
fessed his fkult. But Bess has, in the meantime, escaped 
from the ruffiaaa into whose handa she had fallen, and 
seeks for shelter at an inn in Rumford. There she is ex- 
posed to several annoyances ; but fortunately, Wilford, 
who had himself set out in search of her, arrives at the 
same inn. They meet ; he protects her, and they be- 
come mutually attadied. Her place of refngo bemg 
known, they are both commanded to appear before Eli. 
zabeth, who insistanpon Lord Thomas imering his hand 
to Bess ; but she refuses it, and remains constant to Wil- 
ford, whom she still believes a peasant A discovery, 
however, now takes place. The blind beggar is the el- 
der brother of Lord WoodviUe, by whom he has been 
unjustly dispossessed of his estates; and Lord Wilford ia 
Woodville's only son— therefore, Bessand he are cousins* 
german. ThiMdenouemeni is very happily brought about, 
and is just as it should be. The under-plot consists of 
the adventures of Young Small and his servant Peter ; 
the former an extravagant spendthrift inthe lower ranks 
of life, and the latter a good-natured simpleton, who ia 
often made the scape-goat of his master'a follies. 

It will be seen, by mis short analysis of the play, that 
there is a want of strength and novelty in the atcwy ; and, 
accordingly, we think it is in the original ground-work 
of the fable, not in the author's execution, tnat it fails. 
It contains many scenes and passages of mudi spirit and 
beauty, and a few of these we shall now quote* The 
comedy opens in the following fresh and vigorous man- 
ner :•« 

BCEKE 7I1t8T.-.JL OAUDEN VZAA THE THAMES. 

Enter Lord Wiltomd and Bblmoitt, the former dressed 
as a peasant, the latter as a courtier. 

Lord Wi^ord. To doubt that woman lovcs^ to ques- 
tion ^rere^ 
If light her dwelling fidr hath in the i 



That passion sweet at home is ne'er so much 
As when it doth«i^oiim in her sweet breast ! 
But noUe house may noble tenant lack, 
Ai^ roof a sordid one; so woman's heart 
May lodge ignoUe poasion— vanitv» 
'The hut of pleasure, pride of rank, or wealth; 
Guests uncongenial unto love, with which 
It can't consort, nor enters where they are. 

Belmont, So, of love's ffem possession to ensur^ 
Thou doff'st thy title, and resolv'st to roam. 
In modest gulae of ahnple yeomait's aon ? 
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BH, The gem, nidi labour seeks, Is prized. 



Tooll take some pains to pick tlie caalcet too. 
WiL 111 pick a casket fit to 
BeL Ijyntliee figure to me such a oneL 



If a. T6 try a metaphor, it aiiall be rare 
As may be; corioas in the workmanship ; 
But, in the use, the primal Talue still: 
Not shining chief where constant falls the eye^ 
Bat opcmn^ brighter, that, to look within. 
The rich withoot seems poor, and to complete 
My casket fiur, that shall love's jewel shrme. 
As worth's thriee worthy, modeitly reveal'd. 
Its niring that does its ^ue chief d&sdose, 
Shall o^ly answer to the prying touch. 

BeL Mny she be rich? 

JfiL Ay, if she knows it not. 

W. Titled? 

9^ A prinecas, so the qoeen of wives. 

BeL Shall she be brown or fiOr? 

WiL Whatever hue, 
Fsir troth <wmmiidfth with ingennous blush. 

BeL Say ahe is poor and low— 

WiL So nature proves 
At odda with fortune^ she will answer me. 

BeL Bntahe must love thee? 

WiL Ay, *bove earth and sea ! 
Yea, Iwve herself, of twice their worth the sum ! 
So that, while othen mv pretensions scan 
To be the master of sucn bravery. 
She diall aoooont mv wearing on*t its pride. 
And the o*er-rich wish richer to deserve me! 
BeL HioahastaqaainteonoeptionofawlfiB. 

The following passages strike us as bieathing much of 
the energy and poetical fire which so finely characterise 
slmost cvoy Bceoe of ^ yiiginiui^ and <' William 
Tells"— 

A PATHSB'fi PEKSKITT TO A SPKVDTHXIFT fOV* 
Who marriea thee loves not herself; 
She gaea a voyage in a fiUr-waather barter 
That sends while wind and wave do &vour it, 
But in itsdf hath no sea-wsrthiness 
To stand their builbtinff! Here— have thy wish; 
Thoalt Und no nignrd hand has fill'd that purse. 
I give it thee to feed thy wantonness ; 
Bat, e^en for that, Td have thee chary on*t. 
Th9e*s not a piece in it but is made up 
Of gniias of fractions, every one of wnieh 
Wai dowly gatho^d by thy ihther's thrift, 
Andhoudedbyhisafastinenee! It holds 



y minutes ta*en fimn needfol desp ! 
costomary wants denied ! 
throhs of doubting— aighs of car^ | 
^ nothiqg, in thy waywardness. 
BattakeftwithableaBuig] F^ ' 



Howi 

Howi 

Howsoanyt 

Laidontfer _ , ^ 

^re-thee-well! 
Thou never yet couldst si2t thee, Thomas, to 
Thy fcdicr'a house : but should there come the tim^ 
Thou kiMiw'st the door, and it will open to thee ! 

PATRIOTISM. 

jOberL I wffl not— cannot quit my native hold! 
Bsnn*d as I am, *tls precious to me still. 
It is my Ihtiier's land— *tis loved for that : 
'Tis thine— Chy cfaiM'a-4t should be loved fiv you; 
Itshsidd behyved, if only for itself! 
*T1sf)ree; it hath no despot, but its laws; 
Tis hadmndcnt ; it can stand alone; 
'Tis mighty, 'gainst its enemies, 'tis on& 
When can I find a Umd the like of it ! 
lis son, though under ban and forfeiture^ 
Is envied fi»r it. He's the brother of 
The free! I cannot quit my native land ; 
For «ght of other land I would not give 
TheMingofttsbvwth. Thewallofhhn 
That does not forfeit It, which none may scali^ 
However proud, unscath'd to do him wrong. 
I cannoi— will not quit mv native land ! 

Emma. Then let us seek some quiet corner on% 
Nsr mod on thriftless hope, w^t husbanded 
By wise osnteat would kesp ua men than rich. 



AL Nor can I that. Who sees his house puVddowi 
And does not strive to build it up again? 
Who sees his vessel sunk, and does not look 
For otlier hull to plough tlM waves anew? 
r cannot do't ! I*ve lived on the high seas 
Of restless lifo: I would be on them stiU. 
Say I'm unfit ror't— I'd be near them still. 
The sailor, maim'd or superannuate^ 
Seeks not an inland home^ but on the diff 
His hammock slings, in hearing of the suige 
He wont to cleave of yore. 

A LOVEA't COKSTAVCT. 

Belmont. Still wrapt as ever ! 
Rouse thee^WUford! rouse theel 
Shake off this lethargy, and be a man ! 
Take fiister hold of hope! We'U find her yet. 
But should we fiul, what then? Art thou to pine 
To death? This malady is of the head 
More Uian the heart. Believe it can be cured ; 
Thoult find 'twill be so. Be thysdf again ! 
Be free! But once beheld may be forgot. 

WiL Yes, ifa thing that any fellow hstl^ 
I mav forget a diamond, can I find 
Anotner one as rich : but show me one 
That is the paragon of all the mine. 
And try if that's foigot, though seen bat onoe ! 
Say thi^ but once I see a beauteous star^ 
I may forget it for another star ; 
But say but onoe I do behold the sun. 
And name the time will blot its image out! 

BeL But of a single draught of love to die! 

WiL Why not ? There is your poison, strong and weak 
One Idnd admits of antidote— «ne, no^— 
One by the drachm, one by the scruple kills ; 
Another, by the grain— for not in bulk. 
But subtlenesB, the lethal virtue lies :— 
So there are kinds in love ! A dooen shafts 
May gall him, and the bounding deer run oo, 
But one shot homc^ behdd he^s down at onoe ! 

A LOySR*S RS9OLUTl0ir. 
Look you,— « man will let one take his life 
Ere he'll give up his purse ; and that perhaps 
Will hold a score of crowns. It hath been done 
For less. Come, state the sum thou'dst set 'gainst her 
What's its amount? Come, name't ! Couldst borrow i 
From usury? Couldst find it in the mint ? 
In that which feeds the mint^-the unwasthig mine? 
Couldst eke it out with diamonds, and the rest 
Of aU the brood of gems? CouUstfency it? 
And shall I give her up^ that have the right 
To keep her? Never, but with life! She^mine! 
Youseesheis! You see her vrill no less 
Doth hold her here^ than do the arms, with aU 
My soul I lode upon her. Loosen them 
Who oounts his life a straw ! 

There can be little doubt, and these quotations tend tc 
make it less, that Mr KnowIes*s forte is traoedy. With 
a high and dignified subject before him, his hnagina- 
tion rises, and his feelings burst freshly forth. He ia 
too much of the poet to be a great deal of the humour* 
ist. Wlien he spodu of the simple and grand passions 
which agitate the bosom,— of libertv,^-4>f paternal, filial, 
or conjugal affection, — of honest hatred, or indignant 
revenge, be is at home ; ond we trust his next effort will 
be of the same sOrt as his <« Yirginlus" and his << TelL" 



The Elemenit of EngUsh CompOiiiiOH. By David Ir- 
ring, LL.D. The eighUi edition, corrected and en- 
lar^ Edinburgh, Juhu Boyd, 37, Georee Street 
1828. Pp. 378. 

We know of few books which we esn more sboerely 
reoommend to the sradoit of English oompositkm, than 
that now before us. Dr Irving dtsckims the merit oC 
much ori^nality in itt eiecutkin, confeisbig hit oblige- 
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tJiNis to Mttiap LDWtb, Dn OnapbcU and BlMr, Lord 
kalmes, mnd others ( but the judgment he hu exhibited 
in the arrangement o£ his materiala* and the deainew 
with which he has adapted himself even to the moat ju* 
▼enile capacities, whilst he conveys instruction that will 
be found profitable by those who are much farther ad- 
vanced, entitle him to no mean approbation. The suc- 
cess his work has already experienced, proves its excel- 
lence. To the present edition, besides other improve- 
ments, there is subjoined an interesting series of quota- 
tions from distinguished authors, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and exhikutiog the progressive changes and ad- 
vances in £ngUsh style. 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



Lettere tu Roma e NapoU, Milano. — Lettere tu FU 
renze e Venesia, 2 torn. M'iiano*'^ Letters on Rome 
and Naples. Miluk,^^Letlers on JPlorence and Ve^ 
niecj 2 vols. Milan. 

While almost every nation of the world is at pre- 
sent exhibiting the beneficial effects of that moral tem- 
pest, which, sweeping from one end of Europe to the 
other, r^enerated in its progress enfeebled states and 
corrupted dynasties ; Italy, the land^ which, in infancy, 
conquered' countries by her liberty, and in manhood lield 
the world by her ffenlus, displays, in age, the same ap- 
palling picture of disunion, and the same meUnchoiy 
marks of woe, as when Filicajia penned his patriotic 
sonnet. No nation, nevertheless, listened widi greater 
breathlessnesB for the first indications of the approadi- 
ing tempesty than the one which had been prepared, by 
the writings of Beccaria and Parini, to expect that 
that storm would bring a lightning in its gloom, which 
would shiver the chains of a galling and a long-endured 
despotism. Jfo people hailed the buraling nf the thun- 
derbolt, whidi enkindled the ficrcait passioQS of man 
from Dtomo d'Osola to Otnnto^ with gvrater joy, t» 
mingled in the tnrmcnl with gtcatsr eegemess, than those 
who generally felt, as well they migh^ — that dteir only 
hope of beholdmg their land of glorious memories once 
more great and independent, lay in the tempest destroy- 
ing the political divisions which its oppressors had 
created. And yet, after all the teirible sacrifices and 
the patriotic effbrta which were offered at the shrine of 
liberty ; afler all the promises which were made to an 
afflicted people by monarcfas amid defeat aa wdl as vic- 
tory; after all 4he miseries of a twenty years* warfare 
were endured, — a warfare probably never snrpasatd tot 
its desolating effects amid even the annals of the wild- 
est revolutions,— -Italy, the ancient mistress of the world 
—the cradle of literature and the arts, the land where 
every field is a page of history, and where every niin 
telis a tale of interest even now, can be only looked at 
with satisfaction throueh the mist of agea,-^he monu- 
ment of past might, and of modem misrule, and doomed, 
it seems, ever to exhibit the monmfiil oharacter given 
to heff by her own Fantoni — 

« Or druda or serva di atranieri genti r* 

It may easily be believed that the literature of a na- 
tion so circumstanced could not fail to partake of the 
wild, the melancholy, and the desponding feelings which 
such struggles, such sacrifices, and audi a consumma- 
tion as we have alluded to, would successively engender. 
The poetry and tlie p(pse of modem Italy, in fact, pre- 
sent the sad record of the bright and the blasted hopes 
of that national regeneration which her children have in- 
dulged in and bewailed. For, whether the subjects 
which have elicited the genius of Italian writss for half 
a century, nu^ have been those of fact or those of ima- 



gination, it is scarcdy to be denied that iSbdi prpdue- 
tions are univenaUy and chronologically tinctured by the 
momentous events and the passionate feelings of the pe- 
riod during which they were penned. In the dramas of 
Alfieri, for instance, we find all that longing for inde- 
pendence, that deteataldim of servility, that contempt for 
corrupt control, and that aoom of tyranny, whioh acta- 
ated the national mind for freedom, and at lengtii usher- 
ed in the intoxicating prospect of Italy's redemption. 
In the bitter satire and moral pleadings of PwiniV 
lyre, we mark the democratic spbit of the aoOBeediag 
period, when every patriotic heart bounded to beaid its 
tyrant sovereign and iu effeminate and heardess aristo- 
cracy, and seemed determined to try the fancied panacea 
of a republic In the suains of MonU, PindemoBte, 
and Cesarotti^ who^ like Jfctlwyt 

« Nowoonxted WH ms/w, itMag, «BSL*d on fcat%** 

we bdiold that dastardly tergivenatlon of oplai^ and 
of action ^rhicfa denote the time wfasn miivcnal diseofd 
held its sway, cursed as tiien At nation was with French 
and Austrian chicanery. In the glowing asntiments and 
hearubreaking mnsings of FoBeolo,^ we discover As 
rage and the despair which stung evei^ patriot*s heart, 
when the avowed liberator of Italy recklessly partitioned 
and basely betzayed a people who trusted in the might 
of his arms for union and mdependence. In the roman- 
tic Rime of Orssai, we trace the tears of a bleeding 
country, who distractedly fled to bewail the sorrowful 
fate of lUegondoy that they might wespfor the anprooch- 
log destinv of Ausonia. In the writings of Manxoni 
and Bertoiotti are mirrored much of that bitter disap- 
pointment and distrust which followed the last diamem- 
berment, or settlement as it was termed, of the garden 
of Europe. Their pages show us that present roditiea 
at* ttiD agonifldng to he Aooght of, fisr lakio be dwelt 
upon ; and they foUow the exaa^ of their hrathmi in 
eschewing the transactions, of the passing hour fisr the 
chronicles and the tombs of the past. And, in fin^ from 
the grave volumes of Botta$ may be fairly dodaoed the 
sad conviction whh& he and his conntrymen have been 
at Ust brought to, of the almost utter hopdessneas of 
ever seeing Italy agun great and independent. 

We have been led to haaard these opmions afWr pet- 
using the volumes which stand at the head of this notice, 
their author having presented ni^ iu his pages, with the 
most striking pro^s of our position. Throughout tlie 
greater pottion of theae£e<l0r« we ihid the writer, aa may 
be naturally inferred from the present stateof Italy, chiefly 
occupied with the AntifukUs of bis falherwland« Stored, 
as his mind evidently is, with dasaioal and liiatorical 
lore, he seises every opportunity of turning these so ac- 
count Italy is an endless theme for the sch^ar to de- 
scant npon, and the scholar here pours a flood of eru- 
dition over every step of his journey. SIgnor Dandolq, 
who indites these epistles, appears to be a lineal descend- 
ant of those nobis Venetian aires whom Titian and Tin- 
toretto took a pleasnre in depicting* and, socrowing for 
the sunset of their city's gkry^ he feels a aolaee to bis 
sadneM la tiM pietaringa of meHMry, and the areatianaQf 
imagination. A tuna-hallowtd diurdi or a deacHod 
temple — a tottering column or a crumbliBg aqoednct— 
a ruined palace or a lonely tomb, are to him tfio themes 
of eloquent contemplation. Chronicles give him fiicts, 
and Fancy gives him figures. Beings of past ages flit 
before his eye, as History draws them ; and long-atiUed 






• See "11 Gionu).* 

t We pTlnck»ally sUude'ta the 
Ortur and •< J. aeptkhri." 

± Muk the dcuftir Dihtch Inrkt ia thcw simple weeds of dw 
author of the *' Storia tf lUUkh" when he layB, <« Onl I* ItsBe* 
dopo una Bancufaiott e varla catutroft dl ventf amii, deila qnile 
died teiTemoti e non to ouanti volcani Mrebbeio itati mt la «ii- 
ffUori, si rioonpoMva a un di pMSo aflUaslala aBtieo."«»V«l. 
IV. p. 500i 
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ftkm spade as Imagiiation drauni they would h»Te 
done; in short, Dsadolo indalges st erery step of his 
fiOQi^ sad would wish his resdcts to joiii him, in tfast 

Worahip of the grcst of old, 
ne dead, bat soeptr'd aoTereigxi% who atill rale 
Oar apirits from their urns* 

Althoagh antiquities, however, are the leading charac- 
terfstica of the volumes before as, the author occasion. 
a&7 risks himsdf upon modem ground. And when we 
find him there, as is more frequently the ease in his let- 
teis on Florence and Venice, we feel remt that he 
has not the fortitude to risk himself there oftener. 
We are tired With the oft.repeated opinions of stran* 
gas upon Italy, and sigh for something new from a na- 
t]?e.^ Here, to a certain extent, we have had our wish 
grstified. The happy picture which Dandolo draws of 
tht present condition of Tuscany is, we are happy to 
tUoK, in full accordance with our own opinions arising 
from personal observation ; and though ridi in colouring, 
is, neverdieiesay destitute of flattery. Under the mild 
gofonment of Leopold, Tuscany has become an excep- 
tioa and an example to the rest of Italy. Unlike its 
soffding and weeping neighbours, it has bettered its 
condition* and is happy. *^ In this country, at the 
present hoar,** as Dandolo well says, '^ grievous and 
infamous proscriptions no longer sully the pages of Flo- 
tentine sionr ; while, in their stead, worth hi every shape 
is fimnd. The rule of a father is seen in the Prince, the 
obedience of diUdren is displayed in £e people; there 
is public prosperity and individual industry. These 
are the encnanting featnrea which Tuscany displays in 
these latter times.'* What a melancholy contrast to this 
pietore is to be fbnnd in the author's account of Flo- 
tenee, the city of his ancestors ! 

To tfaeaober-mhided English reader, the style tif these 
epistles niav appear inflated and over-stretched ; but it is 
a style well suited to Italian taste and Italian feeling. 
The inhabitants of the land, which for centuries has 
been 
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ddkvittoria,** 



can onlj be attracted, at the present moment, by the ex- 
pression of deep psssion or patriotic meUncholy. Under 
such £eeiings, prose, in the dulcet tones of the Italian 
tongue, becomes poetry; and what perhaps appears little 
short of rodomontade and extravagance to us, is no- 
thing dse than the conmion food which is required to 
meet the craving^ of morbid sensibilities. The style of 
a nation is invariably influenced, more or less, by its po. 
litical history; and what we might reprove as affectation 
b some, is, in the Italian, the natural expression of 
brooding disapp<nntment and deep-rooted melancholy. 
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THOVGBTS Oir ASTCIEVf, AlTDRniTS TO HODEEV, 
T1U.VELLEK8. 

It Is a oonstant tfarme of regiet to sonae,-.^ joy to 
' of sage observation to all, that the national 



boa ondogone a thorough metamorphoais du 
xbc the kat hundsdL years. The advocates ci antiquity 
look with philaatfaiopic grief on the cxtinctbn of the 



ns prlnciplB that guided oar progenitors, in mat- 
tos of eoehed-bats, long waisu, snd immossarable hoops, 
—and make little scruple to avow their belief, that with 
the tailorly and mUtinary virtue of former years, have 
' ~ ~ the seeondary, but aCiU impoitanti qaalitioB of 
soniofls and soond moality. Tiis ** Laudator 
tea i p si i s prmaiiUU,** on the other hand, points with 
ptoud satisfiiction to the modem reformation in staiched 



cravats and salutory adenoe^ and bhiahes for the barbar- 
ism of anceators to whom the inestimable blessings of 
«< Weinpert*s quadrilles*' were denied, and to whom the 
beautinil nomenclature of '^ La Belle AssembUe** was 
no more intelligible than the Jewish Cabala m Doctor 
Spursheim*s theories* 

For my own part, I join but feebly either in the com- 
plaints or the felicitations, in such an affair, I am litUe 
better than Byron's flirt, 

« VTho smiles with all, and vrsqpo wiih none. " 

Heaven forbid that I, or any one else, could feel or 
afi^ect indifference when fenule honour was likely to be 
endangered by the abolition of what Pope calls its 
'* seven-fold fence !*' The satirist, indeed, declares that 
he has known it '* oft to fail ;" but as I have always 
considered this a base and malicious slander, I, for one, 
could never, in conscience, have consented to the abroga- 
tion of the *' Hoop,*'— had I not seen an adequate sub- 
stitute adopted in suraw and velvet bonnets, ihati Cer. 
berus-ltke, debar the approach of mortal within ques- 
tionable limits. Then, however one may weep over 
the decay of high-heeled shoes, which set our great- 
grandmothers t£?ee inches nearer heaven, we still have 
the consolation to see their offspring establiahed on the 
more solid baais of mud-boots. Let no man sigh that 
two.o*clock dinnenare exploded, as long as, in Us own 
day and fseneration* Providence has consigned him a 
basin of turtle-soup at that hour, and the comfortable 
assurance of a no less savoury and more substantial dis« 
pensation at six. In short, in every point except one, 1 
think the comparative advantages of the abolitions and 
innovations so nicely balanced, — that the specific differ- 
ence *'^ 'twixt twe^Ue-dum and tweedle-aee" may be 
safely set down aa tlie assignable value o£ any actual 
change in the aggregate of human happinens, produced 
by the various revolutions in customs, clothing, dining, 
and drinking. A striking civroboration, by t£ way, of 
Paley's profound theory of Compensations. 

There ia, however, one notable point in which the 
lapse of a century has produced a change, no less remark- 
able in itself, than deplorable in its consequences ; name- 
ly, in the taste, talents, and inordinate affisction of the 
public, for every engine and opportunity of locomotion, 
and the insatiable cacoethes for spawning quartos there- 
anent. The time waa, when a journey to the neighbour- 
ing market town was regarded as an epoch in the life of 
him who undertook it, and entitled him thereafter to the 
veneration of his fellow villagers ; when geographical 
knowledge was limited to a apace like that over which a 
fat pony, with a fulUgrown alderman on ita back, could 
amble in the course of a summer day ;— when the na- 
tives of Glasgow left home in the heavy coach, being 
then in the prime of youth, and reached Edinburgh grey 
hairedy— dcvery individual having flrat taken the precau- 
tion to insure his life against the perils that awaited 
him ; and lastly, when the *< Leith Moil'* changed 
hones three tiroes on the road to towny-..thereby allow, 
ing the passengers sufliicient time to breakfast, dine, and 
sup ;— 4iight-caps being always provided in cases of 
emergency. But, alas 1 these days are fled, and nothing 
now remains to recall to mind tlie dignity and importance 
of travelling in our great-grandmothers' time, save some 
mouldering remnant of a madiinei that carried forty- 
four souls and bodies at a time, drivers excluded ;^4>r 
an occasional instsnce of traditionary lore, that records 
the death of some adventurous spirit, — ^the Aiungo Park 
of his day, who purchased inmiortaiity in a fearless, 
though fatal, attempt to explore the fastnesses snd boun- 
daries of his native country. 

It ia in vain to seardi modem annals for similar in- 
stances of noble daring. Long coaches and impaasable 
roads have vanished £rom oar land, and with them have 
(one the poetry and romaaoe of travelling. Who, in this 
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generate age, has ever experienced the myaterioas and 
definable emotions that agitated the bosom of him, 
10, of yore, committed himself to the body or basket of 
long coach — unable to foresee the time and place at 
lich dinner should be served ; all the future, so far as 
garded a comfortable cup of tea,— a barren waste ^» 
iconscious of the season when ^^ tired nature*s kindre- 
3rer, bakny sleep,*' should revisit him on a shake-down 
I three chairs, in a village inn ; and looking forward 

the overturning of the vehicle every hundred yards, 

lis final arrestment in a deep rut, where he and his 
impanions, ignorant of the path, and unable to extri- 
te the old lumber-box, would be found, aAer many 
lys, fieshless skeletons, with not a vestige of their for- 
er frames, but the night-caps in which they died I 
/'hen people had one common prospect of peril and 
ifiering before their eyes, it could not fail to excite 
le social sjrmpathics and sentiments of all. Every lady 
ould look forward to the time, when the first overturn 
lould afford a convenient opportunity of falling, laint, 
inguid, and speechless, into the arms of an admiring 
vain, with a Welsh wig, who was her vis-ik-vis. The 
sntlemen would gaze with chivalrous idolatry upon the 
dr forms, which, the next moment, they might be call- 
1 upon to rescue from a muddy grave, and restore to 
Qiraation by the skilful application of a scent bottle ; 
Qd all ranks and sexes would be knit together in that 
riendly and paternal affection, which long and continu- 
d intercourse could not fail to beget 

Such were once the perils, the excitements, and the 
leasures, of travelling in a long coach. Alas I that it 
bould ever have been supersmled ;— for to its decay 
aust be attributed the decline of that ardent friendship 
or tbeur own, and that devoted admiration of the other 
ex, which constituted the' glory and character of the 
aen of other ages. JNayV I have not a doubt, that were 
he records of the maiUcoach office at Madrid rigidly in- 
pected, it would turn out, 'twas not <' Cervantes smiled 
ipain^s chivalry away,** but merely the extinction of the 
ace of heavy coaches that annihilated the gallantry and 
ourage of his countrymen. This is melancholy enough ; 
)ut in our own vaunted land, matters are still worse, 
^an there be a more deplorable object in this world, 
ban a father of a family setting out on a journey, cal- 
ulating to the twentieth of a second when he will arrive 
t the Bolton Tun, or the Swan with the Two Necks ; 
nd letting his wife know, in course of poet, the predse 
astaat at which to have the eggs boiling for breakfast 
n his return ? The excitement and delight of an oyster 
re infinitely greater than those of the individual who 
8 hurled along a road smooth as a billiard-table, and 
Qonotonous as a doctrinal discourse, and who can nei- 
her be enlivened by accident, nor retarded by drcun* 
tances, every thing being previously arranged and pre- 
estined by the fiat of a mail contractor. What inte- 
est can such a being have in travelling, or what plea- 
ure can he enjoy in reaching the end of a hundred miles, 
3umey, before he has had time to button his great-coat, 
luch less to ascertain whether his fellow-passengers are 
luman beings or not ? Even if he is blessed with an 
ntuitive perception of the sex and beauty of the sweet 
ittle item of flesh and blood that sits opposita, what 
vails it ? There are no robbers 'on the way— no ruts 
1 Alacadamized roads — no possibility of murder when 
]oving at the rate of eleven and a half miles per hour— 
othing on which a rational man could found a diaconrse 
-and notliing that could ever elicit for reply from any 
'ell-bred Miss, more than an insipid '•*' Yes,** or a 
rawling " No.*' 

Every bocfy, in fact, allows the nothingness of modem 
ravelling, and inveighs against the siloice and mono- 
pUables of the unhappy creatures he meets with in the 
lai] ; but still, every one seems impelled by a mania 
e can neither resist nor explain, to swell the number 
f those who annually indulge in this species of penance 



and sdf.peraecution. It is impossible to witness nA 
persevering attempu to extract enjoyment by a precise 
formula and determinate process, without thinking of the 
patient labours of a worthy and phlegmatic German, who 
spent half a century in poibrming somersets over ubles 
and chairs ; and who, on being asked the reason for such 
singular and severe exertions, replied, with conscious 
pride glistening in his eye, *^ Je me fais vif, monsieur." 
This indefatigable man rose early, eat seldom, and sat 
up late, in order to pursue his favourite task, and, as 
may easily be supposed, fell a martyr to his vivacious 
determinations. In like manner, I have no doubt, do 
a Ibll moiety of our population become victims to Uieir 
erratic propensities. During the summer months, we 
can scarcely take up a newspaper tliat does not narrate 
the premature exit of a young gentleman wiUi drab gai- 
ters, who sought relief to his cares by stepping from a 
sUge coach into his own garters. The bills of mortality 
are. greatly increased, likewise, by the crowds of interesu 
ing females, who, in their fruitless search after the plea- 
sant and picturesque, precipitate themselves into the 
nearest lake, for the mere purpose of dissipating cnnuL 
And so far (many will think) there is nothing else than 
the wise provision of nature, to rid society of blue-stock- 
ings, sentimentalists, and sonneteers, in the pftsent re- 
dundant state of these pestiferous tribes. But, umbr- 
tunately, the evil does not rest with them ; and it is 
impossible to say how far it may proceed, if steam 
co«ches are once tolerated, and the unlimited use of 
'* pen and ink" not speedily interdicted. As matters 
stMid, no bsgman posts without printing ; nor, for many 
years, has a milliner with a green veil been seen three 
miles out of town, without making her debut in hot- 
pressed tomes six months thereafter. In short, when- 
ever a travelling bag or band-box is seen, thetet be as- 
sured» are materials, for another volume, calculated to 
spread the baneful itch for being happy byforccy through 
all ranks and conditions of men. it is thus that re- 
spectable tailors are annuaUy seduced f^om their shop- 
boards and thimbles— that promising haberdashers an 
led into the pernicious snares of sensibility and dgar- 
smoking-*that young gentlemen of genids in the gro- 
cery line have been entrapped into fur caps and bro- 
ken English — and the great bulk of our people been 
driven into the unseemly practice of onoe-a-year leaving 
a home, which nature, in its merey^ never intended they 
should quit. 

Manifold as these evils are^ still it would be unjust 
to ascribe them wholly to the mere exercise, or despicable 
modes of travelling now in use. Every pursuit, in order 
to be successful, requires, as is well known, an especial 
taste and original faculty for itself. Not to mention the 
instances of poets, painters, fiddlers, &c. there is my 
worthy friend, Mortnus, who is so completely auflnt in 
all that relates to funerals, mortcloths, graves, and un- 
dertaking in general, — he would never have attained his 
present reputation, had he not been gifted. with an 
original passion for wearing crape, and intense relish for 
sable garmento, that neither time nsr education have 
be^ able to eradicate* .Even so is it with travelling. 
Let no piece of mechanism, whether male or female, 
attempt the same ; no man of arithmetical principles and 
syllogistic aspect ; nor any virgin, afflicted wi^ pride, 
prudery, or phlegm. But whenever you find one iHbo, 
in time add place convenient, can look upon the world 
and all its concerns as means and materials for mirth 
and merriment— who can, for a season, discard the gra- 
vi^ and restraint of decorous dnlness, and yield himself 
to laugh at every thing, including himseUl-^me, in short, 
who in punning is abstemious, in joking indefatigable, 
and in *^ deevilry*' assiduous,--.there, be assured, is one 
who may take a tour without uking the blue devils, and 
with whom you may safely ramble for a twelvemonth, 
if he does not kiU you with enjoyment in the first foru 
night 
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THE AYRSHIRE SCULPTOR. 

[W^ehfve tool faToured with the following nrtide from fha 
paortgcnUcBMn whon taste and habiti enable him to Invest 
the iol^ect with a much more thaaeoounon dsgrec of intenst.] 

Ik tbe history of the Arts, we Imow not that there oc- 
ean s more striking instance of natural genius— Jnean- 
ug, bj this use of the term, a eeruin bias of the mind, 
u it veie, irresistibly impelling to some particular ez- 
ertue— than in the sculptures from the Poems of Bums, 
Qov exhiUdng in Edinburgh. Jamea Thorn, the sculp- 
tor of ibsse (every thing consideied) wonderful figures, 
ii s native of Ayrshire, and of very respectable parenu 
tge nesr Taibolton. Although, like those of hit country- 
man and inipiiet, hia relatives were all engaged in agri- 
cnlniTal punuits, (hia brothers, we understand, possess 
large fiums,) — die young man himself preferred the oc- 
OipatioD of a mason, and waa, accordingly, apprenticed 

' to a cnftsmaa in Kilmarnock. This profession was 
IRolwbly ideeted aa offering the nearest approach to the 
aiidc6ned workings and prodilections of his own inex- 
poioieed mind, smce he was not, as in the instance of 
wToal ihilptars of eminence, thrown first into the trade 

' of a stoiie>niaaon by the force of circumstances. This 
would sppear ftom his ahowing little attachment to the 
indffxj of the art : accordio^j, his first master is nn- 
dentaod to have pnmounoed him rather a dull appren- 
tice. From the begiiming he seems to have looked for- 
vnd to the ornamental part of his celling, and in a 
coBDtry town where there waa little or no opportunity of 
employment in that line^ to those more Immediately 
aoeetDed, he might appear less useful than a less as- 
piring workman. The evidences of young Thorn's di- 
Bgeoce sod-talent at this time, however, still remain In 
nmeraos spedmena of carving in stone, which he him- 
adf itill consideis, we are told, as superior to any thing 

I he has yet done. The seenuog errors which even the 
frestcst men have made in the estimate of their own 
poven, have been eommeaied upon as proverbial tru- 
MM. The eanses of theae apparent miacaicuUtionshave^ 
iMverer, not been taken into account. The arttot or the 
ndior alone ihlly knows the difficulties encountered in 
the execatkn of any design,— Jthe triumphs he achieved 
9ver his own mind and means,— the obstacles both ex- 

I ttnd and intellectual which he had to remove. 

His teim of apprenticcahip being expired, Mr Thorn 
Rpaired to Glasgow in pursuit of better employment — 
floe his merits were immediately perceived, and so well 
■cviided, diat his wages were considerably higher than 
the ordinary rata, we fed it proper to advert here 
P<i>rtedly to tfaeae drcnmstances, as honourable alike to 
Mr Thom and bis IHends ; and as presenting his claims 
tO|wWe patronage in a just light, aa the cUims of a 
y^nng man, who, by hia talents, had lendcRd himsdf 
tnilj letpe^aUe in his oecnpation, but who, with laud- 
*Ue smbiiion, is desirona of rising to a higher profes- 
n>Q- Id this attempt he can ahready plead more than 
oae enmpla, and, we aie diapoeed to think, no ordi- 
nary qiuiificatkma for becoming from a stonoMnaaoiu-a 

In this latter pvofeaslon, Mr Thorn's causer may be 
wi ftom the eommeneement of last winter. Being 
onployed at thb time in the immediate neighbourhood, 
he applied to Mr Anld of Ayr, w1m> has ibce proved so 
Mady and jndidona a ftiend, for permission to take a 
•xctch ftom a portrait of Burns, with the intention of 
^jventing a bust of the poet. This is a good copy of 
the nignaal picture by Mr Nannyth, and is suapended 

, ^ the very elegant end dassical monument, from a de- 
"p hy Mr Hamilton, erected to the memory of the 

^ eo tbe bimks of the Doon, near '« AUowa's anld 
uutfti kiik." The permisdon was kindly granted ; 

I ^<dHs,h0wev«, being at the same time expreaaed, how 



hx the attempt was likdy to prove auceessful, Mr ' 
Thom not bemg then known in Ayr. These doubts 
seemed to be confirmed, on the latter returning with a 
very imperfect sketch, taken by placing transparent pa- 
per on the picture. These occnirences happened on the 
Wednesday, consequently nothing could be done till 
Thursday, when materials were to be procured, and 
other arrangements made, before tbe work waa absolute- 
ly begun. The surprise, then, may be oonodved, on 
the artist returning on the Monday following with the 
finished bust In this work, though somewhat defec- 
tive as a Ukeness, the execution, the mechanical details, 
and the general effect, were wonderful, especially when 
viewed in connexion with the shortness of the time^ and - 
the disadvantage of bdng finished almost from memory 
—the very imperfect outune, already mentioned, being 
the only extetital guide. It was this general exeellenoe 
that encouraged tiie proposal of a fiill- length figure— a 
proposal to which the artist gave his ready assent, statine 
that he had wished to undertake something of the km^ 
but did not consider it prudent, without any prospect of 
remuneration, to hazard the expense both of the block 
of stone and the loss of time. On this Mr Auld ofoed 
to procure any stone from the neighbouring quarries 
which the artist might judge fit for Iub purpose. Several 
daya elapsed in this search ; in the meantime, the mat- 
ter waa rather laughed at than encouraged ; and some 
apprehenaions ot failure, and exposure to consequent 
comments, bdng expressed, ^ Perhaps,*' said the artist, 
endeavouring to re-assure his friends, *^ 1 had ju^t bet- 
ter try my hand at aAeoi, as a spedmen o' Tam." This 
being a^eed to, he returned to Crosby churchyard, 
where he was thai employed upon a grave stone. The 
day following happened to be one of continued rain, and 
finding that the water filled up his lines, probably, too, 
thinking more on '* glorious Tam," than on the me^ 
mento mori he waa attempting to engrave, our artist re- 
solved to take time by the fordoek, and to set about the 
^*' specimen head" directly. Accordingly, pulling horn 
the ruins of the ^ auld kirk" of Gnwby a rabat of the 
door-way, aa a proper material for his purpose, he sat 
himadf down among tlie long rank grass covering the 
graves, and in that situation actually finished the head 
before rishig. Nay, more, although the day has been 
described to us " as a doun-rlght pour," so total was his 
absoiption in the work— so complete hia insendbility to 
every thing eke, that he declares himself to have been 
imeonsdous of the ^' ratding showers," Itom the mo- 
ment he commenced. Such is the power of genuine and 
natural enthudaam in a favourite pursuit This head, 
which contained, perhaps, more expresdon than that 
even of the- present figure, dedded the matter. Next 
day« the umnformed mass which now sits in St An- 
diew's Sqtiare^ the every thing but living representative 
of " Heroic Tam," was brought into Ayr, a load for 
four stout lunses, and placed in a proper workshop, with- 
in Cromwell's fort 

It may be interesting to mentioa a few particulars of 
the manner in which these figures have been composed 
and finished. <* Tam" was sdeeted by the artiat as a 
subject ibr his chiseL The figure now is understood to 
bear a strong tracbtional resemblance to the wdl-known 
Thomaa Reid, some forty years ago a renowned speci- 
men of a Carrie farmer, and who, redding at Shaoter, 
i^inidied to Borna the prototype of his hao, Mr Anld 
stipulated a given price, which has since moat liberally 
been doubled, and proposed the subject 



. ** Souter Johnnie, 

Hia andent, trusty, drouthy cronie,''* 

is add to be a striking likeness of a living wight— a 
cobbler near Maybole ; not thatthis individual sat for 
hia portrdture, but tluit the artist appears to have wrought 
from the reminiscences of two hiterviews with which he 
waa fiivoored, alter twice tavdUng ^ some lang Seotch 
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oflesi" in order to fMniude the Baid '^ eouter*' to trans- 
for hk bodji by means of his pair of soles, from his own 
to the artist's studio. The bribe of two guineas a-week, 
exclusive of ^< half-mutchkins but the score," proved, 
however^ unavailing, and the cobbler remained firm to 
the iMt. By this refusal, '^ the birkie" has only be^ 
come poorer by the said couple of guineas, and certain 
<* half-mutchkins drouthier,** for so true has the eye of 
the sculptor proved, that every one is said mstfuitly to 
xecQgnise die cobbler*s phiz and person. A strange 
perverseness, indeed, or fatality, or what you will, seems 
to have sei«d upon all the favoured few selected as 
fitting axdietypes for these admirable figures. For, 
Tam*s •^ nether man** occasioning some anxiety in the 
perfectioQ of its sturdy symmetry, a carter, we believe, 
was laid hold of, and the ^amoihins being pulled on 
for faalf-an-hour, Tam*s H^ leg was finished in rival- 
ship of the said gentleman's mpporter. It appears to 
have been agreed upon that he should return at a fitting 
opportunity, having thus leftTam ^^ hirpling;" but in 
the interval, the story of the sitting unfortunately ta- 
king air, and the aou briquet of ^^ Tarn o* Shanter" 
threatening to attach to the lawful and Christian appella- 
tions of t£» man of cacts« no inducement oould again 
bring him within the unhallowed precincts of oar sculp- 
tor's atelier. 

It will, doubtless, excite the admiration of every one 
in the slightest degree conversant with the Arts, that 
these figures, so fuU of life, ease, and character, were 
thus actually executed without model, or drawing, or 
palpahle archetype whatsoever. The artist, iivieed, 
knows nothing it modelling, and so little of drawing, 
that we question if he would not find diificulty in ma- 
king even a tolerable sketch of his own work. The chisel 
is his modelliog-tool->-his pencil-^e only instrument of 
his art in short, with whi^b he is acquainted, but which he 
handles in a raanner, we may say, almost unpiecedenfeed 
in the histtKj df sculpture. This, however, is yet the 
minor part; for We think, nay« are sure, we discover in 
this dexterity of hand, in this unerring precision of eye, 
in this stnii^ though still untutored, conception of form 
and charaeter-^the native elements of the highest art. 
These primordial attributes of genius, by proper culture, 
may do honour to the counti^ and to weir possessor. 
At all events, instruction will refine and improve at- 
tempa in the peescat walk of art, even should study be 
unable to elevate attainment to a higher. Now, how- 
ever, it would be not only premature, but unjust, to 
criticise these statues as regular labours of sculpture. 
They are to be regarded as wonderful, nay, almost mi- 
raculous, cffbits of native, unaided, unlearned talent— as 
an sppnwch to truth almost in spite of nature and of 
science ; but they do not hold with respect to legitimate 
sculpture— the high-souled— the noblest— the severest 
of all arts— 4he same rank as in painting, the works of 
the Dutch masters do as compared with the lofty spirits 
of the Roman. Piecisely for this reason, that while si- 
milat 8al>iect8 are not only fit, but often felicttons, sub- 
jects for the pentxU- they are altogether improper ob- 
jects of sculptural representation. Mr Thorn may be 
assured we do not say this to discourage him — we are 
his best friends in recommending diligence and deep 
study of his profession. He has yst to odmmence from 
the very commencement 

Much will depend upon the patronage and jn^mcnt 
of his countzymen. With the melancholy fate of Bums 
before them, we trust both parties wiU avoid the enors 
which in each destroyed the happiness, and blasted even 
the talents, of that unhappy son of genius. Mr Thorn, it 
gives us the sincerest pleasure to state, has hitherto been 
distinguished and respected for sober habits, and manly 
steadiness of character : nor can we refrain from com- 
mending, as a future example, the judicious manner in 
which his patrons in Ayrshire have acted. There the 
upper ranks have lent thatcountenanoe which is at once 



necessary and grateful to genius. They have shown that 
they properly esteem hn works — ^they have given him j 
commissions, but they have left him to follow his pur- I 
suits — they have not attempted to withdiaw his atten. | 
tion from that very profession, by improvement in which ! 
he alone can rdaliae the prospects ever open to talent, \ 
sobriety^ and industry. 



THE DRAMA. 

It was the building of the New Town that led to 
the building of the present Theatre Royal, which was 
not completed under an outUy of Jm&IoO. This ex- 
pense seems to have been more than Mr Ross, the first 
patentee, was prqwured to bear ; and his resources being 
cramped, he opened with a very indifierent company, 
and in consequence found it impossible to make his 
establishment gay. An accident, too, happened at the 
time, which, while it afiected the public generally, 
bore against the Theatre in particular. We allude to 
the falling of the North Bridge;— when nearly finish- 
ed it gave way above the vaults at the south end, and 
buried five persons in the ruins. This happened in Au- 
gust 1769, and the Theatre opened in the December 
following, just at the moment when the spirit of enter- 
prise, which was so rapidly inducing the extension of 
the New Town, had receiveid a check of so serious a na- 
ture. It was not till 1772 that the bridge was made 
passable, and the houses were not finished, nor the shops 
occupied, nor the street opened for carriages, till 1778. 
The wealth, however, which about this period existed in 
Bdiobnrgh, finally sucoeeded in carrying every thing be- 
fore it The mighty advantages which accrued to the 
city from the accession of the New Town, in the short 
space of fifreen or twenty years, mre hardly to be ere- 
diced. In 1763 the revenue of the Post Office wsa only 
about Ihl 1,000 per aoniiip; in I7B3 it had risen to 
L 40,000. In 1763 there were only three st^ccoacbes 
in all Scotland— two of these went between Bdinbnrgh 
and Leith, with three horses, a coachman, and outrider ; 
and the other departed once a<4nonth for Liondon, and 
was about eighteen days upon the journey ; in 1783 
there was not a place of any consequence in the coun- 
try to which there were not coaches regularly every da j, 
and fifteen left Edinburgh for liOndon every week, and 
reached the capital in four days. In 1763 people of the 
first rank and ouality lived in the eld-fashioned houses 
situated in the dsrk and confined elatet of the Old Town ; 
in 1783 these houses were possessed only by persona of 
the humblest grade, while not the nobility alone, but 
even several of the ministers and professors kept their 
own carriages, and lived in the first style of splendour 
and fashion. In 1763 the shore-dues at Leith amount- 
ed to UdfiO; in 1783 they were not under Ii.4(M)0. 
These are only a few instances of the rapid growth of 
prosperity, in Bdinburgh ; but they serve to mark the 
general features of the timea, and, of eoorse, with this 
prosperity, theatrical entertainments gradually acquired 
increasing interest and importance* 

Mr Ross, perceiving that he luid not the talents ex- 
acdy qualified to suit him for k nUmager, let the Theatie 
on a lease of three years, for five hundred guineas a- 
year, to the celebtated Foote« who, in 1770, tomght 
down an excellent company with him from his own 
Theatre of the Hay Market, and cleared one thousand 
pounds in a single season. Finding it inconvenient, 
however, to be so nrach absent from London, he subset 
the Theatre for the remaining two years of his lease to 
Messrs Digges and Bland, the former of whom, in par- 
ticular, was then well known in Edinbn^ as a clever 
and frivourite performer. They were so wiil pleased 
with their bargain, that they renewed the' agreement with 
Mr Ross for five yean nune; but it is not understood 
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tiart thej HiiaIIj madcnuiGli momj* The Theatre was 
aftcnrardt tented for icnante years by Corri and Wil- 
$ mod in 1781 the house and patent, and whole 



property, were purchased from Ross by Mr Jackson, 
limeelFi 



actor, and man of ability, being the author of 
s ^' Uiatoty of the Scotch Stage,'* i^ieh is creditably 



For ten yean Mr Smdnxm continued to act as mana- 
ger, wMi Tarfeus suoeess. His company was always re- 
spectable ; and there were some, both among the male 
and fcmalt leudsnt perfbaners, who aie still feraember- 
cd by msoy, who are older now than they were then, as 
IwaacBsIng attnctions, which to them hare not appeared 
to be sttipttssed or equalled by those of any of their sue- 
eeaaon. This, howerer, may only be imagination,-, 
the Ibodbcas with which He cling to early associations, 
when emy tbiog was new, and the capacity of enjoy- 
ment moK htA asd keen. Thoogh oompatadTely but 
a few yean have pawd, it Is only in the reeollection of 
the old, thai «ha names of tiK perfomers resident here 
towaids the oondaaioD of the last ceotary, whose abili- 
ties flighted, or whose beanty charmed, esntintte to 
exiat. To the ptesent genemiion, with one or two ex- 
oeptsoDS, they axe aU alike unknown ; but such is ever 
the actor's fate. During the period of which we speak, 
DHMt of the firatJiate LeAdon p c rte rmc rs Tisited £din- 
borgfa. AiaoDgihaseweieileiidcE80ii,Fope,King,&ow- 
deo, Lee Iiewes, Yasea, and John KemUe ; and Miss 
Farrem Mn Papa, Mrs Joidaa, Mrs Eaten, Mrs Yates, 
Mis Badaal^, and Mrs fiiddoas. It was on fiatutday, 
May 22, 17M, that Mis Siddoos first appeared on the 
EdiDbnigh sts^ in the part of Bdvidcra. She was then 
ia the Tery acnith of her fame ; and in order to enable 
the manager to make her a suitoble offl^r, the nobility 
and gdatlemen raned I/.200 by sobsaiption, to wliich, 
IkSOO waa aSided Erom the treasury of the theatre, and the 
four handled was offered to Mrs Siddoos for an engage- 
BDcnt of nine nights. She preferred, however, to take 
ber duuBoe of i3bt rsadpta, and to halve the proHts of 
each nighty after the expenses had been deducted* By 
this Bieana Ma Siddons made a very handaMne sum : 
faer share of the rcesipta amounted to L.407 1 ^hc was 
ako pceaented with the Ia.200, which had been subscri- 
bed by the noblemen and gentlemen ; she had a clear 
benefit at raised prices, which gave her L.180 ; and she 
ccceived. In presents of plate and gold tickets, at least 
Ij.120 ; so that her nine nights were worth to her L.967* 
On tbe odier hand, taking the manager*8 various ex- 
pcuea into eonsideratioo, his profits were only L.347* 
This Mr Madison states decidedly (and we believe he is 
eoBoel) to be no e^ntvaknt for the depression which 
takea plaee in die ieoeip«s before a star appaata, and tbe 
pdbUe sadeiy vhieh ananas afterwards. ^ The mtro- 
dnctioo ef eaoiiea," he ramarka, ^ for a short period, 
ai may theatre oat 4^ JLonden, most be attended within- 
eoBvenienesa to a manager, in a greater or a less degree, 
^r^^m^irtff to loosl drcumstaocea, or the temper of the 
timea^^ For though the wishes of the audience may be 
thereby gratified to the uttermost, and the spirit and ex- 
otiooa of tbe manager for a moment extolled ; yet the 
boor of reflection soon returns to the latter, and satiety 
«id laaaitade pervades the town. "The best sdected 
pseeea, eaoal respectably cast, are represented to empty 
beocbes ; and the hundreds tiiat have been taken in a 
week, by the attaetkm of merit or fashion, are thus ex- 
pended SB aopport of an expensive company, through 
the icmaniderofakng and dragging season." «* Mrs 
fBddniis's fast," hs adfln, ^ is ffdh-ffir. ffrfr^ffrrir '-"if 
JUmdt^ a«l aU m thai. line. Mrs Jordan's, tbe 
Coumtry GMf the JflM Hoydenty and sprightly come- 
dy, lima, if thoae ladies are seen in txfelve characters 
cad^ it fBOvas Hie oaoasioo ef tweniy-ffur plays bemg 

Ud npoQ tfaa shdt Far aa attmctive have they been 



■as paniwibr perieimaners, in which they 
diiefiy to eiael» that it .wmld be acitt to an 



impossibility, for the best amnmal meirett that eould be 
procured, to support the situation of either, in the small- 
est d^ee of comparison ; or to preserve the pieces in 
which they had so recendy appeared open the acting 
stock list of the theatre.'* 

In tbe year 1787, the time for which the patent had bee* 
orijcinally granted having expired, it was renewed to Mr 
Jackson, being taken out m the names of the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Right Hon. Mr Dundas. The cam- 
paign of 1788 opened with every probability of sueceas ; 
but a drcumstanos happened wbich matexiaUy aActed 
the manager's interests. Messrs Fenncll and Woods 
were tbe prindpal tragedians of the company. The lat- 
ter had been long known to the Edinburgh audience, 
and was much liked ; the former was not so wdl known, 
and not so popular. In the play of ^^ Venice Preserved,'* 
Woods had always sustain^ tbe port of J^fier ; but in 
casting it for July 9th, 1788, during an engagement 
of Mrs Siddons, Jackson thought that Woods would 
play Pierre better than Fennd, and thai Fenadl would 
play Jqjfier better than Woods. The pbt e was ar- 
ranged accordingly, and so announced in the bills ; but 
the public were not at all satisfied at thia attempt, as 
they construed it, to make their favourite Woods give 
way to Fennell. On the day befSure the tragedy was acu 
ed, the manager recdved an anonymous Idter, couched 
in the fdlowing terms s-.^^* Sir,— -If the parts oiJafler 
and Pierre are not differendy cast before to-mooow, the 
play will not be allowed to go on. It is unpardonable 
in a manager to thrust a fellow into a part which he mvst 
be sensible he is tetally incapable of performing.*^ 7%r 
PublicJ** Jaokson, however, had made his arrange- 
ments^ and was leaolved to abide by dbem. The conse- 
quence was, that for three nights no performances were 
idlowed to proceed in the theatre, and the^ was a r^lar 
riot every evening. Fennell, unfortunately, on the first 
night made a apMeh, which only exasperated die miflds 
of the public ia su<^ a degree, that diey were resolved 
to get quit of him altoget)^ \ and on the 15th the ma. 
nager received the following letter, signed by Henry 
Erskine, and one hundred atid sixty >two other advocates 
and writers : — *^ Sir, — We are of opinion, that Mr Fen- 
ndl's laie deportment to the public, and your conduct as 
manager widi regard to thai matter, require a very am- 
ple apology from both, testifying your deep regret for 
having failed in the respect due to them ; and that, if 
Mr Fennell refuses to make such an apology, you ought 
immediatdy to dismiss him. And we take diis method 
of indmating to you, that if thia opinion is not complied 
with, by mdKing the apology suggested on Wednesday 
evening, or dismissing Mr FenneU, that neither we nor 
our fSunilics will hereafter frequent your theatre, orahow 
you any oduntenanoe as manager, except that, from our 
high R^ard to Mts Siddons, we shall postpone executing 
our resoludmn till her engagement expires." There was 
now no altetnatlve. Poor Jackson made the apology 
demanded, and, as this was a concession Fennell refused, 
indmated, that <* it gave hhn inexpressible concern to 
be und^ die disagreeable necessity of informing the au- 
dience, that Mr Fennell was withdrawn.'* 

These dinnrbancsa were thus put an end to; bat Mr 
Jackspn does not seem to have ever afterwards ftlt quite 
so comfortable in his dtuadon. Daring the year 1789, 
nevertheless, his dear profits amounted to h.^W ; but 
in ITdO^ upon balancing his accounts, he found he had 
sustained a loss of L.21. This was pardy owing to the 
establishment of a kind of minor theatre^ which, under 
the title of a Circus, thinned the benches of the Theatre 
RoyaL ** The supposidon of two theatres existing in 
E^dmburgh," says Mr Jackson, ^' even increased as it is 
in size,'and the number of its Inhabitants, cannot for a 
moment be entertained by those who are the least con- 
versant in stage matters." He makes good this asser- 
tion by referriag even to London, and more espedally 

to Dublin; whsre» to pteviut the niia of all parties, the 
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legiiUtun fbund it necessary to interfere, and limit dra- 
matic amusements to one theatre. We are strongly in* 
dined to beUeve that his arguments still hold good ; but 
upon this subject we shall not at present enlsirge. 

Mr Jackson was now beginning to get tired of his ma« 
nagerial duties ; and, in 1791, he associated Mr Stephen 
Kemble with himself as joint manager. They soon 
quarrelled ; Jackson retired altogether, and, for ten or 
twelre years, Stephen Kemble remained sole manager. 
But if we axe to be at all guided by the ^^ Letters of Ti- 
BOthy Plain,*' which appeared in an Edinburgh news- 
paper called ^^ The Scots Chronicle»*' during the yean 
17979 ^ 9, and 1800, and which were afterwards col- 
lected and published separately, we must believe that 
Stephen Kemble was altogether unfit for the office he 
unoertook, and that, under him, the drama in Edin- 
burgh retrograded rery considerably. Nor did it leco- 
Ter itself much under the dynasty of Mr Henry Siddons, 
who succeeded Kemble, and who, we believe, was an ami. 
ableman,butavery indifferentactor and inefficient mana- 
ger; On his demise, the patent passed into the hands of 
his widow, Mrs H. Siddons, who has, of late years, given 
her brother, Mr Murray, a share in the establishment, 
and intrusted him with the exclusive management We 
shall have occasion fluently to advert to his conduct 
in this capacity, and we shall be chaty both of praise 
and Uame, unless when the one or the other is justly 
deserved. But, in the meantime, it is only fair to re- 
mark genenlly, that few theatres in the oountnr are on a 
more respectable fboting than ours now is ; and diat this 
is to be attributed mainly to the exertions of the present 
manager, and the high character for talent and integrity 
which both he and Us sister have always maintained* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 
THE HAREBELLS. 

▲ DREAM OF HOME. 

By Prtfettor WUttm* 
Ah ntt9 wfldemess of heaven and earth ! 
Above— no dreamlike isles Elysian, 
In rest or motion on a blue abyss 
Of boimdleai beauty, felt to be profound 
As the pure sUenoe of the ancient skies I 
No solitary doad-ship sailing by, 
All by henelf, with her nnmurmmring pvow» 
Through tideless ether, ever and anon 
Brought brightUer out in all her bravery 
By sndden splendoors streaming from the mn, 
Enamour'd of the pageant from afiff ! 
Nor yet innumerous fleet aerial. 
Varying its shape to every breath that blowa 
Unheard in that high dime by mortal ear% 
From wedge to crescent, voyaging the lights 
Like creatures in their native element 
Banded for pastime in meridian day ! 
But all was dim ; and soon the dinmess grew 
Darker and darker, almost black as night, 
When, drowsily, at kst th' eclipsed sun 
Shut his frdnt eye-lid, and a sudden awe 
Fell on me ftmn th* obsc ur ed i 



Below— 4he sun-farsaken desert lay, 
Shorn of the coloar*d beams that beautify 
The naked rocks, till their did lichens bum 
Like rainbows, and the dusky heather moors 
Look up in crimson to the crimson clouds, 
Making one glory ; soon the death of light 
Brought on the death of sound in streams and locha^ 
All hush'd as frost; while the great CataiMt 
Kept &lling in his forest sullenly, 
Like &r-off thunder deadened by the hills. 

An utter wildemcas of heaven and earth ! 
No cottage-smoke— no flitting bird— no bee 
Humming — no roe astir within the brake 
No red-deer beUing up among the dlfiit— ^ 
Silent the eaglets eyry, as if the Bird 
Were preying fiir at sea— among the mist 
Mute Echo listen'd, listened all in vain 
In her dim cavern unresponsively, 
To gliosl>Jike whisperings and mysterioos ai^ 
Coming and going through the solitude. 

I felt a syncope of soul and sense I 
Fancy her wings upfolded; Memory 
Lay In a swoon; Imagination, 
In the dull eye^ and in the duller ear,' 
ImprisomHi, lost at once her heavenly dower. 
And work*d no wonders ; like a burial-plaoe 
Was an the scene around, mere dreamloM dust ; 
And I stood there, mid strange evanidiinga 
Of thoughts and feelings dearest to my heart. 
With all their sweetest, fidrest imagery, j 

Insensate almost as the very stone 
On which I leant, deep-sunken in the mose^ 
The UadK moss of that quaking vrildemesB. 



Oftimes to me the heart of solitnde 
Beats cheerily, with grandeur in the cheer. 
With many-pulsed Uie. WerelaThraU 
In some stone dungeon-«dl beneath the sei^ 
Rods-ribb'd against the muste of the tide% 
My finer ear could catch the melodies 
Of small waves breaking loamy on the sheDs^ 
The pale pink shells of silvery-sanded shores 
Of &r-off isles, where plumed heads are seen 
Nodding in graioeful danoe throi^^ palmy groves ; 
Or the dread diapason of the decp» 
When ooean renders bade unto the sky. 
From the white tumult of some midNsea dU; 
A more mi^Sestic thunder; or escaped 
In soul fivm th* iron bondage of my frame, 
The wings of some glad Dove would I then take^ 
And, like that Dove sole-dtting in a tree^ 
Ei^joy the silvan sUenoe^ by fidr shapes 
Haunted,— 4)y Dryad, or, than Dryad fiir 
Lovelier, some simple human Shepherdess 
.^pdjng lost lamb, or floweret in the woods ; 
Or, in a bolder mood, the sounding plumes 
Of the^Golden Eagle I would borrow, fresh 
With light and dew of morning, and akA, 
Soaring in glorious metsmorphosis. 
Make heaven and earth my own as lightning qukll 
Mine eye— my wing fiur stronger than the storm. 

Vain boast! for in ihat desert's lonellnest 
My qpfait, fidthkss to her aiered trusty 
Forsook her stay upon' the post, and fttt 
Into a mortal fit as blank as dfliAh I 
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In Alt dim tnan, lo I mauOdDg at mj ftel. 
That in its wsVering bloom settn'd bcautiAil I 
The iMHity indistmct of form, and hue, 
And motion— for the Virion gently moved 
Like ligiit on watcp— almoet dazzling— briglit, 
Yet in its hrightneH tenderly subdued 
Down into &int and melancholy smilsB I 
With startled spirit, even as one awakes 
From dreamless sle^ mou as his face is tonch*d 
By the Tay*d fingers of the rosy mom, 
I gaxed and gazed ; and then Uie beauty grew, 
Burnishing vp by fine and fine d cgre ei, 
Into a happy Family of Flowers, 
In their dd%ht delighting aU the desert, 
Though narrow was their mossy nook of honu^ 
The WUd wide as the Bea I 

Nor grass nor lierh, 
Kooght hat their own fiJr selves were smiling there^ 
As If they all had sprouted suddenly 
Laden with InU-Uown hUMSoms, and with budi 
Hatf-hiown between, with stalks most deUeatc^ 
From tlw thin soil o'eigrown with yellow moos 
That shared their beauty ; or had fallen down, 
Immortal flowers ! from the pure coronal 
Of Scsaph swimming through our lower aldei^ 
One hoar away from heaven ! 

A whispering wind, 
Sd£>honi amid the rflence, like a thought, 
A dkeerfril thought, not unembned with love, 
Xor nnallifd to tean, almost a sigh, 
Toodi'd them sweet HAKzazLLs,— for I knew their 



£veB tfaronghihe nacaiain glimmer of their Uue 
And skiey bcanty,— and a shower of pearls. 
Shook fi«m their petals, bathed the stalks aa fine 
As gomamer, and slipt along. the leavei^ 
The tiny leaves almost invisible 
Thus hid in dew, and as the dew expired. 
Now greener than the green of emeralds. 
Fancy, awakened by their lovdinen^ 
Believed one moment that she heard a chime 
From theee blue bells, as from the magic reins 
Of that green-armour'd dfin Chivalry, 
That wont of old, beneath the moon and stan^ 
In many a Ottering squadron, through the woods 
And down the gfens of Seotia to deploy. 
In hmg sncoesrion, while the Lady-Fem 
Tim cavaUade o'erehadow'd, and the Hind 
Or Shepherd lonely and belated, riew'd 
^ith beating heart, and with the Holy Sign 
Acrom his bosom cbrawn unconsciously, 
Bide by the Fairy Queen and all her Court ! 

Bvt Fancy's dreams are transient in their flight* 
Am the thin thistle-down-^hose of the Heart 
Are in their nature permanent and pure^ 
As fragrance Tested in the Tose-bad*s odL 
Sob sttddenly metfaought, those Haesbells fidr 
AD bended towards one central Luminaryf 
The fidrest of them all— the parent Flower ! 
like to young children, on some Sabbath evc^ 
Some deep-hnsh*d hour of pious ecstacy, 
Tieaning with tearfol fiuses towards one 
By an bdoved, the mother of them all ; 
And mute as inaff$i when {pom the Book, 
The Hdy Book s|rt4ad open on her kneei^ 
She nada ssme scriptural story eteep'd in 
Of Abel near his gftwy'altar kill'd 
Even by his brother Catn— or Joseph sold 



To slaveiy by his brethren ca n such guilt 
Be bom beneath the skies 7-Mir Absalom 
Rebelling 'gainst his- father— and bemoan'd 
Bytheoklman, " Would I had died for thee S 



Absalom ! Absalom ! my son I my taa r 

The flne association fiU'd my soui 
With an access of love, that overflowed 
My inmost being, like a flood of light 
Pour'd all at once into a room that fronts 
The East, when an ^patient hand unbars 
A little bolt, and of our day-bulk walls 
A window, to the windows of high heayen 
Exposed, lets Morning in through aU the hooae 
Rejoicing in Its tenant— the bright Sun ! 

Still were the moorland Haesbells beantUiil 
In their own mute insensate nature, breathing 
Of God amid the wild; but from that show 
So exquisite of heavenly workmansblpy 
Emblems of beings fiur more exquisite' 
In the endowment of immortal souls^ 

1 tnm*d me round in gushing tenderness 
And, manifest before my eyes, lo ! stood 
Even in the very flesh, no phantoms they, 
My own dear Family, my children blest. 
And in the midst their mother— wife beloved ! 
The gentle one Mose gentle life they share, 
Whose Joy is ofr like sadness, and her sadness 
Oft but a dim faint shadow of her Joy ! 

What love— what bliss— may be concentrated 
In one uprising of the soul within us^ 
During one single comprehensive moment, 
In time a point, and as a sunbeam fleet,— 
The swelling and the dying of a wave ! 
Yet to the wondrous bring who enjoys it, 
Like a long summer day, and deep and flail 
Of mystery as the multitudinous sea. 
Unto the blessed phantoms, for indeed 
Phantoms they were, although X knew It no^ 
Few were the tenderest words I did address 
In that my dear delusion ! One I drew 
Close to my heart, vrithin my folding arms. 
And with a father's prayer I kiss'd that head 
So stsr4ike, all the while her Christian name 
Murmuring^ ** my Mary !" and the child was blest ! 
Soon was her place most lovingly supplied 
By my bright Margaret, and the phantom aang 
Without my bidding, the sad fiivourite air 
That I might almost wish to hear her sing 
Upon my death-bed, for *tis like a hymn, 
And breathes of something far beyond the grave ! 
I felt a pre ss u re on my knees ; and lo ! 
That merry el^ my rosy-^chedced Janei, 
Hung back her head vrith all iu Unks of light. 
And langh*d up to my fiioe so Joyously 
That in the sweet contagion of her glee 
I started, for an instant undeceived, 
At my own laughter in the vrildemess. 
But wild, and likewise bold, as roes at play. 
Danced round me my two boys, then dlmppcar'd 
Behind a knoll, and then vrith shouts and springs 
Careering through the heather, breathless came 
Back to my feet, and laid them gently down. 
By pastime given into the arms of sleep. 
While, meekly standing, some small space apart^ 
That she might there more tranquiUy enjoy 
My Joy, upon a sunny spot I saw 
The Guardian Angel of my mortal life; 
And sure no sooner met our eyes than met 
Our hearts; but in that meetiog lirdke the speD, 
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BeaAfh too tltmng a itir of hsppinev ! 

A tanishing ! and I was left alone 

In the daric doert, wUle the Hxanxtu sailled 

Lnos disenchaDted flowerets at my feet ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND YABIBTIftS. 



' The JuiKdicUon or me xemponu uooni or isoouana." >usc 
MUhcd, by MsclMhlan and Stewart, it a tmall pamphlet, gi- 

fao aoooant of the powers and priTUeaei of these courts, 
e perceive that ICr Colbum Is to puDDsh, in January next. 



yon* an Aioom or Moaie, roeoy. ana rrose, 
loed. AmonflititseoBlaBtsartttwoaoi^by 
d,— *' The Uarpof Otsian,'*and ** My Emma, 
e tfx also original musleal eompoaittoas ty 



Messrs Oliver and Boyd seem to have eomneaeed with aetivity 
their pabnsiiinff eampidcn. Hte have already had ocoanon to no- 
tice two nor works of theita,— Malcolm's " Scenes of War," and 
llrs Johnscone^ <• DIvenlans of Hollyeott" and in the course of 
I this week, four move new works have been put into our hands, 
which axe about to issue fVom " Tweeddale Court." These are 
** My Grandfather's Firm, or Pictures of Rural Life,"—'* The 
Life and Adventotes of Alexander SetUtk,'*— " DIaeounes on 
Some Important Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty, by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, Minister of Douglas,''-and *• A Treatise 
on the NAture and Cure of Intestine Worms, by William Rhind, 
Surgeon." All these it te our intention to notice speedily. 

Mr Blackwood is also about to publish several works of ab In- 
teresting descriptioo, among which are a ** History of the Pro- 
grea and Suppresdon of the Reformation in Spain, during the 
Sixteenth Century, by Dr Thomas M'Crie*" the able Historbn of 
the Scottish ReformaUon, and Biographer of the Fathers of our 
National Choroh.—" The Shepherd** Calendar, by James Hogg," 
'* The Shepherd Boy," a translation from tfaeGcnnan,-smd a se- 
venth ediUon of Pollok's " Course of Time." 

We have received a copy of Miss Mitford*s " Rienal ;" add we 
understand that this tragedy Is on sale at Mr Sutherland's, in Cal- 
lon Street, whoae shop, we beUeve, b the piindfel depotforplays 

Dr Irving, fhe learned Lfbrailan to the Faculty of Advoeetes, 
and author of the Bienaeats of English Compositloo. is preparing 
for poblieation a History at Scottish Poetry, from the middle 
of the Thirteenth to the cooAneneement of the Eighteenth Cen- 

''^The Jurisdiction of the Temporal Coorts of Scotland." )ust 
published, * — - -• -« - « - •^•- - 

"*^:;:: 

No. L of a new monthly periodical, to be entitled •« The Jour- 
nal of the United Service,^ to be dedicated cntizely to the falter- 
ests of the hiilitory and naval professions. The work is to be oon- 
dueted by aa ofllcer of his MiO«^* Service. 

«« The Disowned," a novel, by the author of " PethaBS," has 
lost appeared. 
** The Musical BUou, an Album of Mosie, Poetry, and Prose, 

tor 1828," is announoad. " ' ' ^~' ^ *"■ 

the Sttrick Shepherd, 

my darling." There _ 

Bishop, Bamett, Bayly, and others. 

A genttemwi ot the name of James has lately published a Poem, 
called "« The Ruined City," which Is reviewed and praised to the 
last Number of the New Monthly Mi«attaek In the Pieface 
there is this passage ;^" A few yean ago a party of En^ish gen- 
tlemen, travelling in the Morea, conceived the idea of visiting 
some of the ruins of aacieot Greece bv moonUgtit. An aocount 
of the ellbct produced, aivcn by one of the travellers to the au- 
thor, suggested the foltowing little Poem." The English party 
must have eoarieted of men of the most original mlada, to eon- 
(elm the idea ot visitiag Greek ruins by moonlight, and the au- 
thor must lie a person of a vast reach of thought to conceive the 
idea ot writing a Poem In consequence. 

Mr «ha|ipard, the author of " Thoughts on Devotion," has in 
the press a work entitled " A View of some of those Evidences 
for the Divine Origin of Christianity, which are not founded on 
the autheoticity of^eripture." 

A History of India, m two volumes, is preparing for publioa- 
tkm, by James Augustas St John and Leitch Ritchie. 

Anew work is announced, to be aanplsi le ii fai five Nuuben, 
each of which will contain four portraits, eograved by the first 
artiste, of the Beauties of the Court of Charles II , with BicMr» 
phkal NoUces, by the author of " The Diary of an Eanuy^"^ 

Dr Machitosh, Lectuivr in Edinbvndi on the Practice of Phy- 
sic, is about to publish *« Elements of the Principles and PzacUce 
of Physic" 

" A New Year's Eve, and other Poene," have just appeared, 
by the amiable Quaker, Bernard Barton. 

F. Mansel Reynolds, the editor of •• The Keepsake," is the 
son of Revnolds the dramatic writer, who, during more than a 
quarter of a century, produced annually one or two dramas, 
nearly all of which were eminently succeuf ul. Reyno1d/« last 
piiblleition was the history of his *' Lifo and Times," to which, 
we learn, he intends to add a supplemenUry volume. 
. Anew Cydopadia, to be called •« The CaWuet Cydopaxlia," 
' has been annouaoed by Mcasrs Longman and Co., In whirh, it is 
said, some of the first men of the age will unite their labours. 
One of the peculiarities of this work Is, that it professes to pro- 
duce treatises on the most abstruse departments of sdenee and 
art, divested altogether of their technical language and symbob, 
and to presenmem in such a form, that all their most impor- 
tant results will be intelligible to the general render. This, per- 
* tps, may be done, but it is very difflcuU to da We know of 

ily three successful attempts of the kind. Newton in his " Op- 
ncs;" Laplaee hi his " Systemedu Mondet" and Blot in his 
" Precis de Physique." Dr Lanlner is to be the Editor. 

It is su:gested in the last Number of the ** Literary Oasette," 
that the h^ block of stone tateiy dug oat of Cnigleith Quarry, 



dfaseoaiBfeikoai 
just tpo ofefsitioai 



the tand that 



We«reglad totfnd thdMhe aetfvity and leal of fhe Seottah 
BpiscoiiaKlhurdi Iwepa pace with ib» uaimlie latshrj^ to ^ 



Baida 



ha, 



situatioo, hi honour of the Kingp Then are. 
to this suggestlon~the first is, that we do not see why s 
curiosity of this kind should be carried awny from the ki 
produced it I and the seeQn4 is, that the none in ' 
broken into small nieces, 
find tfid 

stiidy of Theology insootiand, by the InHuctloh 
to the DivinHychair hi the Unlverflity of Bdin^ , 
the Theological Leetana deMvend by the IcanMd L^— . 
Processor, I)r Walker, we understand that the Right Revermd 
Bishop Sandfoid has eommenced reeding I.«ctures 00 Hetae* Li- 
terature, in which it is known he ia prafoondly varaaal ( led we 
also learn, that that acute and aceompHshed scholar, thsRer. 
Mr Terrot, has announced his intention of civiag a eounc of Le^ 
tures on the Greek Teataniant, to begin tit January next 

European l/iiitwrftf ies.— It osay be intersstiag to some of oar 
readers to know, that there are twenty^lve Untvenitiei ia 
France t firom twenty to thtoty to Gennaay 1 four la Pre«i; « 
in Ruasiai fifteen in Italy ; eleven to Spain ; six in the Nsthsr. 
landsi four in Switierland; two in Portugal; twoln Dounski 
four in Scotland ; and three la Bneland. 

We observe that a aew peristrepnic panorama of the Battle of 
Navarin, (Is not thb a Coefcaey corruption of Navarino ?) Issbnt 
to be opened in this dty. We consider a good papoiainB eae of 
the most:tnnoeent and deNahtfol exhttMeas wAi whl* m are 
acquainted ; and we are glad that Edinburgh issekkas vithost 
one or twD-*-both Panoramas and Dioramas. We shouM hsre ss 
to see Cosmonmas and Myrioremas added to iks iia. 

Roberts end M'Dooald havo both, we pendf t, »- 

nounoed a series of Rlietorical Readings. Mr Roberts^ Vu 
Noel'i aadstance. Is to mingle music with elocntioa, ^MA can- 
not fail to make a very a g reea b le eonabinatkn. , ^ ^ 

We think it right to direct the attention of aU kivrn of the he 
arte to Mr GamVBxhibltton of Aadent Pahithigs, now epa n 
theroonaof the Royal InalitutSnn. Theptotufasaie vwT »"- 
merous, and some of them^eepedally one or twoby ARert Lsm 
Spwia. Salvator Rosa, Mitrlllo, Titian, BaekhnyMfi,Tcoien,aBd 
Gerard Douw,— of rare beauty and value. 




livered, before Bums was born. The lines thenselvn, «l_. 
their litnary merit ia eoaaamed, are aearady wordi qmrnaf 

ThMtrical Qouh^A new dnmn, in two aiis, entitled "fjojj 
or the {forester's Daaghter," is to be brought out at fts Mj- 
burgh Theatre en Tuesday next. It is the V^taatrnftv^ 
who, as an authoress, b already a fiivourite with the puhliftJS 
whal we have learned regardhig " Atoyse;- we sre >wj^ "J 
fidentiy to anti«lpete ite suceeea. The lAeee, we •»■*•»»««." 
somewhat of a melancholy cast, and Mrs Henry |»^°^/' , 
pUys the heroine, upon whom the interest mainiy Wnil<* JT, 
part admirably suited to her. Pritehard, aad Monfem »»°^' 
have also striking characters ; and Murray one to vbicb m «w 
no doubt, do ample justice. We believe, also, «»i»5^"SC 
music wiU be introduced by Miss Tunatallt and. ia ^2^^ 
not seem to be at all probable, that the fair author vd^ mnIJ 
chum that indulgence Aram the audience which Jfl^Tr? 
good feeHng would of eouise pratopt. were «>f.*"«»^Sa 
&e has made leas Ukely to be suceessfuU-Nothinc t^^SS^ 
doing in London. A Miss Byfield, who has recently •PPfJ"'" 
a singer at Covent Garden, is mken of aa Ukdy M » »^ 
pleee of Misa Stephens. Miai faany Ayton is waihbog tf 
and Miss Footc is playing at Lincoln. l)ucrow U shouttonui* 
his appearance fak Glasgow, where he wBlfcasa ia iane ^mm 

TO OUR RKAOBRS. , 

The Edinbaigh Literary Joazaal foe Noteasbw 1»*' "^ • 
fak a handsonse oover, oontainbig thxee number^ is this daf i^^ 
nrloels.Gd. 

TO OUR CORRSSPONDKNTS. 

We »haU be glad to hear occaskmaUy Aomtto Gltf^^ 

pondent, whose coanmunioetion appears In this dep /^m 
~ We Iiope to hear soon again fkom our JMend at Diunvw^ 

iie of the tranatatioos from the OnrnMjJ^,!^ 
t us, which are too short and »n'2'*'*f^jTii.«pisc- 
ggler" will not suitus.-*' TheTeleseaiw. N«- »• "J j^ hb- 
ticalTokes, No. 1." indicate abilities which l«^SS[b.- 
prove.— '"Old Edwards" U good, but not quite god ^wj ^ 
Want of toum prevente the inaeition of oiv enieM up- 



Iiope 

cannot jud(:e 
mens sent 
Smuggler' 



Blind. 



We continue to receive much more po^tT,™" ^UUttor of 
to do with. Our best thanks, however, aie due to tbew^ 

the ** Sonncte," which shall anpear as soon as PJ"^^^»x 5. P-' 



all appear aa eoou ■• rv-7--^«j. 5. r. 

someof the"Stensa^of •• D.V?Nof Dundee? «nj ^^J^t^, 

"" fGtoseow^**M' *'Tii>iai 

ifJ^tSnnisuitui-;;?;^ 



— " A. S." of Dundee-'* M." of C 

and the Lines entitled " Manhood," will not suw "-^T. rut 

for a candid opinion. We never give any other. »* 



ment" has been oonvertsd into fragaieata. ^^ ^ » 

All anonymooa Commonieatiana mustbe PO^P**!^ .vgoin. 

Aberdeen Correspondent, who sims •• A- B/VAoaldWJ» ^^ 

But *« sre are somewhat opposea to the ry<" *' ^^ ^^tCof 

;, so common of lalCk we should wish aaeaw"* -»— 

itias possible to add their r "^ 
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^AromiMKoit ^<|e Unman MimU By tlie B^. 
JahB BdlftQtjriie. If. B4«ckwood, £4iobttrgh, 182a 

To tbc gMa^ nujoii^ ^fp^plcf nuiaph^iks U, per- 
iMpi, (li»rilDil>«|ipii]|iiK ooaibiaation of vowels and con- 
ioo«iitiia teJ^Qiri^iaiigtti^e. It. is icgRrikd as a 
Met of CiMUtk: ^■||^st,--4Ufikult to pronounoe, and 
OHR ioq^oKtlilf |o €CW<^fohpy1) generally made up in- 
t» ncttiMi of Ibtfr T<d<unflPi and upwards, which receiye 
tbdr imd MMnplishinent in the purposes of the sauflP- 
w«dcr,.0r th^dc^iee^ of the ttunk-na^er. It is the 
«irlwcii of «Qi«n«6pf jMiicb a maa makes a merit of 
boflug i»tMwg< tmt ywag Indies avow ignorance 
viitetttlMlif • ^ iboH, it i^ looked upon us soniQ« 
jfclyMwepotiMi^^ fef^iMn: ^eioga, and ejKnsablp oi^ly ^ 
iv #i||ili.i iillil^m * tiuT -disecatii^ i;ea«ei^ . £veh t»r^ 
^^S^'^'^^^'^^ last ocntiiry,-^when the i 
i^ a< p fBlgab»ftlyi^ 9»y«d tba way. to revolutiony of 
iMMni H Fmttee^ iia4 <rf 4ipifiion Uinraghout£u* 
te^lttd J«afcA'ii«e|«er,'Uitcietft and intensity to the ab- 
unet sod fondaoaental dDCttineB of laan's constitution 
M iMNi,: '^ma fhen.«a find the most «cute and ele- 
SMitphtooflNriif to..«ge,^petbapsof his country,— 
■^prtidng the l e ^ m ipO fHi ve apathy of hU contemporaries 
toifeeicis«.^MItfk«( Mil ^duocaDtly frittering his own 
cyftcttiaiMMiilM fiMym m tke only means of gain, 
isgakeadag^ w1«^ tbeptiWi^. AM yet it is carious, that 
mhm hthm^ thiTiTiriit in a systemalic and symmetric 
al Cmi^ In ah» lUUltti^ MmJ^ i^id pnctice of every 



MWhBfei «bl]RM^4ipd Ui«sMte* in the most trifialae* 
timt ssma tl iit ry W f«nned^«^«>9i? mtpocinatip^ made^ 
-*Q^ liHfM iwty psiMipIfft which, in their mare ex* 
taAd ■pyMmtiot^ j^MMIitafee the body and the valoB of 
BMsf4ftitB|t'4elrtioey wd of physical discovery. So 



bilDg ooitBlvM t4k ihiAfe'.thAt >g«xtas,is bat a £orm of g^ 
ntnittnirtniti dl^aiiOflMMv which lOlr partake; and 
tW lis xB«0tti|kMt oMtoep^ns rise ac^oiding. tp' /^ 
MBDe dn^ U«i|»hlh^ peculate the coiun»e pf Tuig^r 



1!he ilistHtcforystrtbSiOf abatrapt inquiry that has 
» ^g |^BtTa 4 fad»iattribmable»thtemtot»iio»»themb- 




vprtMivfiirtiie 



UfB»d l^y a seal no less Uind th«B 

tile aopfort of »*«DBed, 9M nnia^n- 

iniaMMeh«nsa^ to the mind, their 

whiwh 



could not be explained, until the sacv^dttss of religk 
in the end, became aubservient and secondaiy to i 
very subtleties Uiat were originally invented fitt its m 
These impi&ties and fooleries, indeed, were subsequent 
destroyed by the promnlgaiion of thu>Inductive tiaws i Mi 
like the stams mL female honour, their memory and ism 
encehavenevecjkenakogetiher obliterated. Qoegreatli 
son, nevecth^ess, has been taoght to pfaUoaoph^ in% 
neral, by- this very 8tigma«— namely,, the dan^orolpi 
secuitqg their apeculations with any other view than i 
discovery of truth, far its own sake 9 pod the ^utiH 
of seeing out iiifith the determination pf involving the 
opinions with pxeconceiyed notions or syplems* 

This lesson, however^ the author of tlie volume befo 
u| seems to have overlooked ; f^j^ at thcx^t^.ttttset, ] 
IjK^s dowuf aa % poMtive cnteiion of die taitk .«f ai 
sysfiun, that It c.-uiooU by ainy iniefences^ lend to.a coi 
5^Usfan which ,a full n'lOitt, i>f thdOhvistaii^w^rfil.lId 
;ctbe indubilable ; aod^ itx perfect accordance with 9^ 
a^rroface, w& ho^ve a] l^annur of \exvi fnm hbly %nt 
liplve the most legitimate and JX^lpTopriate qnetfdoos < 
natural tlieology. This is equally lepugnadt 4o gn 
Uiste, and to tlie plainest principles vpd onUhary icnles • 
^philosophical reasoning ;— and although the antboi 
j>l^a of being but slightly caDVenamt::viMi the metaph] 
steal writings of dihera, may serve as an apology in cast 
df oversight or mistakey—rwe apprehend that it Qann< 
stand him in stead for raising, op #ienrery violation • 
a rule, a charge of Atheism (as clearly as implicatic 
can) against the ve^y individual to whom tlta doetiin 
of the existence of a Bpity, and of the inun&teriattty at 
immortatiiy of the soul, as diatalei of natural religion 
owe more than to fll liis predecessors. R i» ^therc bih 
ish or J^ttitieal tn m«ke any diatiaetion in Atheism h 
'tween a genius like BrowQ fokd bis doctrine. At th: 
JSate^ Atheism might a^ad* all over the wmid^ and y 
it wQiild be impoi^bW to poinioota disbeliever in h 
^od. We can conceive of even^mibd like Pope's heir 
gra4Maliy blinded by the msUpkyaical ptansibilities * 
anp^Ner, until he becamf the UistnuieBt of di^ftemin^ 
ting a aystam which, had he seen its oontequences, 1 
would have abjured and. dt^t^led i but that the m» 
subtle and prpfpund intellect of modem timea wat ui 
able to peto^tet whi|| to Mt BaUantyne appears so vei 
ohvioua, la ^Mwetber inaredible indeed. We wouj 
£di9 k(9^ ^bait .laa pavsag^ vfaioh has nailed forth m 
an^ad verbena is merely one of chie haaty-aad nndigt^s 
jd ien[Mdca« of which th^ v«lniae aifoida «a noaay spec 
.mans^ and that, slio^ld a seesad edition ever afibrd a 
oppeat«nit)y pf correctMHH tbe^aulhor will be prompt 1 
cancel an impotation, whidi justice should have will 
held him from throwing on the Uving, and charity froi 
castings the dead* 

We.h^fve iiyiated thos leog on the tone and temp< 
pf this TVky beeause ihp author has weakened his ow 
poaitiQw by a perpetual appeal, when hard pushed, t 
devotional eonaBquences, instead of sound Jogic : A) 
where he oonbats £dward'a doctrine of the Will, by dc 
daringi ^' tiiat i^ is purely phgraioal naossiity, or fatal 
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Ity,'*— Adhere he overtbfowa Reid*8 theory of Gontlngen- 
cff by tbe fitople asaerdoD, tbat it proveB ^^ the whole 
univenfK iftuil be'undfe^'the iilpre^e jifttedifetiod of 
ch|kn«e,**'-or.wheie hodcBoiuic^ Dsgald Stewatt for 
having baroMrbed a Aeory, which, Dotwithstanding '^ the 
•ppearanocftof piaty wnatttofoe of its aapects," 1ms di- 
recdf to mote impious results — than we choose to copy, 
but whidktiirftuthar has elaborately detaOed in a note 
at pp. 9M tad MS. Such itepoteht oondusions could 
only beget a smile, were it not that they appear a kind 
of retributi?e justio6 towards the philosoplier last named, 
wbo, when tiie flre of genius was neaily extinct, rafced 
up its flicking embers for the p)irp<^ <^f. blasting the 
fair fame ot a departed, and^ in our vpinion, superior, 
genius. . i 

It is time, howeyer, that we proceed to gire some ac- 
count of th« work iMelf. From the introduction, — ^bv 
ftr the best pieOe of composition in the book, aftd which 
conlnlns soms sound and acute remarks on the Aiode of 
cooducting philosophical speculations, — we learn that 
the Tolume now given to the public contains only one of 
four sections, into which the ^^ Examination" is divided ; 
and that the publication of the rest h (very judiciou«ly, 
we think,) delayed, until the receptlo nof their precur- 
sor b ascertained. We are further informed that the 
author is an amateur, <^ not extensively acquainted** 
with writmgs ^n the subject of which he treats, and, 
ifaereipKj'as he very truly says, liable «' to appropriate to 
himself what may really belong to those who have gone 
before.*' Such is the account given by Mr Ballantyne 
of hit intentions, his acquirements, and his book; and 
after a careful perusal of the latter, it seems to us pretty, 
apparent, ihat it is the work of ono,- who is an admirer of 
what in the days of Seattle was so popular under th^. 
misnomet of *^ the Common Sense Ftiflosophy." I^ot' 
that In his individual doctrines he is to be confoundsi. 
with that interjectional and atipendiary polemic, — or 
even with the more temperate, though equally unte- 
nable, arguments of Dr Reid i but his great aim, in the 
peculiar system he has adopted, is, like theirs, to mea- 
sure phOosophical theories t>y popular or vulgar opi- 
nion ; and to take the ordinary feelings and indiscrimi- 
nate language of mankind, as the ultimate basis, stand- 
ard, and ftppeal, in abstract speculation. This leads 
him, at every other page, to assume as axiomatic, proven, 
or needless of explanation, points, on which great doubt, 
and diversity of opinion, prevail. 

In no instance is this more conspicuous than in the 
first chapter, *• On the Sensitive Principle," where, 
without the slightest preparation, and while expecting 
some hypothesis or explication of the sentient principle, 
and its susceptibilities, as the ground-work of future de- 
ductions, — we are plunged at oncfe into a theory of the 
Ideas of Extension. Here, in opposition to Brown, who 
held that ouch ideas are acquired, and not original; and 
to Reid, who supposed them to result, not from actual 
impretflon^ but nom the consequent tenia tiotu^^^e 
ascribes their origin, as well as that of our ideas of du- 
ration, to what he styles the *'• law of correspondence.** 
We give the enundation of this law in his own words. 
*' Every impression on a sensitive part of the body 
nggeats a sensation ; and, in coimexion with it, an idea 
of a portion of extension corresponding to the portim of 
nervous expansion aiiected.'* Ideas of extension, there- 
fore, are eonoomitant and coeval with our sensations ; 
or, in other words, the very first impression on any of 
the sensitory organs, (which are merely the extremities 
of nervous expanuon,) necessarily suggests the idea o( 
extension and its various modifications of figure, &e. 
&C. Now, to this explanation we have only one objec- 
tioD, viz. that it is utterly at variance wi^ the facts 
and phenomena it is meant to elucidate, even in the im< 



stance, we have primaray any idea of extenswo, real or 
comparative, either of the nervous expanse affected, or 
oi the body producing the impressioii ? On thecontpvy, 
fe ia notorittis, that if, wiih 6ur eyesshut, the hand u 
carried over any superficies, the idea of^extension dc- 
iMBnds, not on the position of sensitive surfaces employoi 
te the act of palpation, nOr on the portion of space tnu 
vcrsed,-but on the comparative celmty « »^«^ 
with which the opemtion is If^f »«^ ^ ,^^ "JH! ' 
the experiment, it wiU be found, that so fat from "the 
ido« of extension contssponding with the extent of im- 
pression,'* we are completely ignorant of the lonf^tu. 
Sipal dimensions, whether we use a finger ot » l'M'»jr 
or whether the body be two yards or five yards m length. 
Or, to put the matter in another light,— if the idea of 
extauionc depend ultimately on the extopt of the iifl-- 
vous exircfnHy aif«jcted, tlje puncture of » P^l^iJ 
suuirest Ultle more than the idea of a mathematioa 
poSL-which hath position but not magnitude. And 
jTo^^once the idea of extension has been obtamed 
by othermeans,) there is, perhaps, noJ^P^f^^JJ^*' 
in its apparum diff'usion, conveys an idea of greater ex- 
tent. Thctruth is, that even in our tactual »«?«!««;"; 
we do not uniforaily refer our immediate .ensatjoni to 
7he part afiected,-is in the case of thojewho ^^ 
lost a limb, ascribe any feeling m the ft^fT^?^;^ ^ 
the extremity of which they were long since drauded. 

Hitherto We have spoken only of the ^^^^^^ 
as subversive of mere sensual impressions "p*^"? °« 
first notions of extension. But it" we take the mosmr- 
Borv survey of sight, taste, smell, and hearing, the theory 
?e^^7uprem^l^idiculo«s. WeshouUHket^^^^ 
what ideas of extension arise frona tlie odour of aro^ 
.•..or if they do arise, whether we hA^^ anidea of g«sta 
^magnitude in smelKng wHh one n«ml' with btf a 
BfSril, 01 wifli both nostrih,-or '^f'^^*,"** f 
smott dimensions suggests ite comparative diminntm. 
ness when coming after the fragrance of a bulkur p^ 
decessor ? In taste,-the doctrine may excuse a glnuoo 
for taking Urge mouthfuls,— but It wiU scarcely sstisty 
a philosopher of temperate habits. 

Our author*s theory of our conceptions of Doratioo we 
regard as equally unsound,— and his notions on Amoos- 
ti7n scarcrfy less so. He combats the opmwns of Hume 
and others on the latter poi»t, and maintains Uiat idess 
suggest one another, notbvanv tiinaairity J»Jauon be. 
twt^ ituAr objecU, but by the simple affinity of p^ 
cedence betwe^ themselves. He end«ivouni to r^uce 
tlie commonly received Uws of assoaation to this ungte 
principle, but at such length that we have not space to 
follow him into detaUs. ^ vi u »,.{« 

The third chapter treats of Volition, under which hcm- 
cludes A ttention. Abstraction, ImaginaUwi, CfflP*^j7° 
Causation. He defines VoUtkm to be « the power of de- 

taming our ideas for a longer or shorter P*™*' J"" f, 
viewto tlie attainment or accomplishmentofsometiung, 

and characterises it as an original principle o[^^^ 
stitution, « on which, strictly speaking, none of the ouier 



principles act. It is it which acta on them, and sets 
only occasionally as we see meet to employ it * 
is in this chapter, and particularly in the 6* "d «B 
sections, wh^ speaking of the freedom f^*« "^J; 
and th? causaHve infiuenos of volition,-.that an ud 
founded apprehension of consequences has hurrico we 
author beyond his depth, and made hhn, as is usi 
the case with drownmg men, catch et "»*•• 
there is in the mind some power or suscepubility. 



lusUy 

Thit 

by 



which, in the choice and attainment of objwrts, its a^ 
sions are regulated, is beyond the reach of doubt J>fl 
that this principle Is not, like everr o^tf n*"^ ^JJ^ 
ceptibflity, called Into exercise, anJ modified and «n- 
troUed, by the circumstances and obiects among woiou 



presslons of toudi,-s.wheie the idea of extension in the [ it is placed, is improbable from analogy, ono^ 
impinging object is most likely to orise. Will any one dieted by experience. It must never be w'/^f" j^ 
pwtend, that with the tactual feeling of an external sub- what we caU distinct powers or prmoples of tnemun^^ 
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■re DOthio^ die than tenenl flmpmlnailoDg, ii^te which 
certain daaaes of feeUogBi »r9 acnu^ee^ ; ood that 8o far 
from anralMoIate di^^sU^ or jdivisibilUy of powers, 
ire ODif loiow of mind as soUMthisg cafNible of ekiatti^ 
in certain states, which cQtifiUuie pur whole catalogus 
of fednigs, whether acn9all<MB9 appetites, oreiaotkHis ; 
and snattptible, likewise, o€ ^IFecttea and change ftf 
itite, by die infinity of objects of which it is cognisant 
Of thcts states or mbdes of Blind, there <s one termed 
DciiK by some, — ^Will by others,— «nd Volition by a 
timd party ; but whidi, in all cases, is shnply'the per- 
eepdoD of any objec^ eoapkd with the widi to obtain 
it. This feeling is, perhaps, with the ezc^oo of sen.^ 
ntloo, the most ftnaem and abiding, in which the 
mild eztiti; W still it is as dependent for its risa, 
fciee, sad dnration, upon previoua states oir afi^ctions 
of the mental prindple, as any aeaaation or emotion 
vhitcver. Jf«« any existent feeling suggests that which 
imifdi s tdy follows it. Ire do not pretend to explain ; 
bat thai, in the Infinite s^es of mental states, every 
DMstioD has its cauae in some anteeadent affbetioa, and 



beeonei itself the neeessaxy generator of another change, 
iipericctly apparent, if we suppose any ffeUtion or con- 

gniity between thd sensations, en^otiofls, and notions of 

hunaa bdngs. In short, De8ixe,-^or, as our author terms 
it, Volition, is always an effect of some determinate 
CMiie ; and, like every other effect, the neceuary result 
of ill antecedent. We say necettaty $ for, according to 
any ratimiol definition of cause and effect, it is impossi- 
Ue to eonedve ^e existence of the first, without the in. 
nmaiMoos production of the other. Mr fiallantyae, 
indflei, inlbrms oa, that he knows causes, which, in 
jdcaiicBl qmwnaHsneea, an not wifiKmly followed by 
idanjesl rcsalta ; and he glvea-us to ondeittand> l|iat a 
asa nay be pliMed^ at difj^ot times, in predsdy the 
inaMatioit/ai ^ alt mddvts lUid capability of acu 
iag^and ytlhia volitions may be different each time^ 
«ie m»f have no Toliiaoo at alL We shall not pre- 
tod t(f esntradiet tibia, aa we are not awafe that any 
pnaUd phenomena ever occurred in tliis world ; but we 
viU give ten to ooe,-.4M a friend of ours offers to all 
■MrniftcTufin of the marveUons,— that the like does 
not idte place af^ho. 

There siiil miaiilf an interminable diapter on the 
Modve Ftiadpfei, In irhidi the author seems to be in 
nmch the tame poedieanent with oundves, viz. sordy 
ptuzled to dkoover the meaning of his ^' Law of Con- 
gniity.'* This, perhaps, was his excuse for writing so 
much aboat it It must be ours, for dropping the sub- 
jea 

Fran what we have said, it must be pretty apparent 
tbtt ve have no high opfaiion of Ais work. lodeed, we 
^ve only been induced to give it the attention it has met 
^th, from the importance of the subjects which it was 
ioteaded to expound. It is defective in arrangement,—. 
Ume in ieatOQing,*«-and so stiff* and dry in style, as to 
^ abaobtdy insufferable to any other than those who 
«« lenstomed to the perusal of mediocre metaphysl- 



The lAfi! Mi AdvaUuret of Alexander Selkirk f eom^ 
Mdi^ the real incidenU upon which the Romanee qf 
BMiuon Crusoe i$ founded. By John Uowdl, Editor 
of the «« Journal of a Soldier of the 71>t Regiment," 
^ The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner," 
and Author of An Bssay on the War-galleys of the 
Ancients." Edinburgh; (Bver ^nd Boyd. 1829. 

TRZms are few sorts of reading in which the lands- 
nn takes a moie romantie interest than the adventures of 
those who <« go down to the great sea in shtils." They are 
> petnliar people who live upon an element of their own ; 
»«vhabita, and thofughts, and feelingn, are not aa ours. 



The murmur of the ocean is for ever around them ; thi 
four winds of heaven know ihem a^ the children of' the 
storm, and the nUrdlngs of the breeae. Thc^ have been 
over that pathless wilderness of waves, which Jiubmiia 
not) at the passive earth does, to human coattoL On its 
widb fields mortal hand never sowed or reaped; qever 
does it bring forth its spontaneous fruits i^i man ; — it 
is bonndlMs because unexplored-i^onmipoteat because 
irresistible.- The lord of the creation sinka into hdp:. 
leasness before its ittight. Wealth. and pride go down 
with a shtiek into itft depths, and the loUtary soa-bitd, 
in whose ught they perish, wheela fiuraway with a shiill 
cry of scorn, that they should riius idly have braved thetr 
fkte. And not the daring navigator idone, but all the 
habitable globe, saems to be at the mercy of the deep. 
For a time, perhaps for many agea, it may consent to 
act in accordance with certain unknown and mysterious 
laws which regulate the heavenly bodies ; but -who shall 
say whenrit may again, as it has Jane befote, hurst its 
boiunds, and roll sullenly on over a vanldied world ? It 
is a usdess question — an unprofitebleapeeilation? lu^t 
these and dmilar refiectiona, though dimly perceived, 
and seldom expreNod, tend more or less m tinge the sea- 
man's character as well as the complexion of the lands- 
man's thottfi^ti, when we happen to consider the nature 
of his pursuits. 

It is true that this is the poetical side of the subject, 
and that there is another more fiuniliar and not less just, 
which defiraets considerably from tiia romance that niight 
otherwise attach itsdf to the habits and occupations of 
tha sailor. He is in general uneducated, ignorant^ 
simple, unrefined ; he ploughs the ocean witiiout 9ifdf« 
tadog on its grandeur ; he cornea into port, aadiiiaf «aa< 
1^ yon little of what he haa seen. To Idm his diip « 
merely a vehide for tna^iorting gooda from gne coiau 
^ tb anothA, and the sea b the mountainous road hy 
which he must continually travel. Ue may launch 
forth upon its waters and return no more ; but so have 
thousands, and when a fate is common it ceases to in- 
s]^ dread. What, then, is to hinder him from pass- 
ing over the surface of the waves with as much hidiffvr- 
ence as the fish passes beneath them ? What is he bdt 
a fish who occasionally walks about upon dry land ? 
When the sea is calm, it is wdl ; when a atonn cornea, 
he must weather it the best way he can. Aa for the 
poetry of the thing-^ts b^u^ and 8ublimity,..-a glaas . 
of grog and a bit of fresh beef are worth them alL 

Vet, disendiant it as we will, the ocean is full of ro- 
mance, not in itsdf alone, but m that which it contains. 
Its ieebergs, its coral reefs, its wild rocks, and its lovely 
islands, smiling far away like stars in the coronet of night, 
life m the imagination, and rouse the mind into activity. 
Then the stories that have been told by the adventurous 
mariner who has wandered out of the common tracks; 
who has been placed in ntuations novel, if not appalling, . 
and the history of whose sensationa tends to thxoif addi- 
tional light upon human nature, — these can never lose their 
interest so long as the tides flow. Of all kinds of romaofie, 
the romance of real life is the wildest and most absi^i^ 
log ; and in proportion as it is founded upon that pp. 
roance, fiction acquires a value. Hence, the great charm 
of De Foe*8 History of Robinson Crusoe ; and hencC, 
the anxiety that has long been fdt to know exactly the 
red incidents from which that history tokes its rise., Ji^ i 
the work before us Mr Howell has undertaken to bv^;^ 
ply the information. It was an undertakingwell adap^^o 
to Mr Howell*s peculiar habits and turn of mind. The t 
books he has already published, all of which have sold 
extensivdy, prove, that besides a very general stock of 
knowledge, and a liking for laborious research, he pos- 
sesses the art of arranging his ideas luddly, and express- ' 
ins them in plain simple language, without pretsndon, 
and without afiectadon. Altogether, Mr Howell is a 
person ttAgenerU, Belonging, as he does, toihe lofwr I 
rankBoflifoySttpportinghimseifentirdyasamedianiry f 
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by honat indusliy, obliged .to eombst with tbe 4uad- 
vmtages of birth and tAvene fortune of vsrioos kinds, 
he has, neTertheleas, lescued himself bv his own decided 
abiUtias, fioin the neglect to which his lowly sphere 
would have consigned him ; and is now not unfrequently 
honoured, in his humble shop, by visits from Professor 
Leslie, Sir Walter Scott, and many other scientific and 
literary characters of the first eminence. We think it 
light to mention these facts of the author, and we have 
now A few words to say of his book. 

Thongh it is not absolutely proved, there is every reason 
to believe that the drcumstances stated in Cook's Second 
Voyage B4xmd the Worldcooceming Alexander Selkirk, 
meagre as they are, suggested to De Foe the first hint 
of Robinson Cnisoe ; and, as Mr Howell justly remarks, 
(t the first perusal of the Adventures of Robmson Crusoe 
forms an era, not the least important in the pleasures 
which the yoang mind derives from the divine gift of 
letters." When, therefore, we come to understand that 
Robinson Crusoe was not a real person, but that there 
was a real person on an uninhabited Iftlaod, under pre- 
cisely similar drcomstances, we are very much inclined 
•at first sight to argue a/>f iiori, that if we could be made 
•to feel so intense an interest in a man of straw, we must 
needs fieel still greater interest in a bona Jlde reality of 
fiesh and blood. And so we should, provided his bio- 
grapher, honestly detehnioed to tell the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth — could find, in connexion with him, 
a stock of inddenta, so minute and artfully arranged as 
those whidi the vivid fancy of De Foe supplied. But, 
OQ the contrary, litde except a few general and leading 
facts has heen recorded. All that even Cook has told 
ns of Selkirk is meagre and unsatisfactory ; nor have 
others been more expUdt, for nothing is to be found but. 
cursory notices and a^ddental allusions in the VoyagM 
ol Funnel, Rogers, Ulloa, and Anson ; while the separate 
pamphlets and papers which appeared concerning blai in 
the magazines and other periodicals of the day, were either 
catch-penny impositions or theoretical speculations. De 
Toe drew upon bis own imagination, and with its assist- 
ance evaded these difficulties; but imagination has little 
to do with biography, and the consequence is, that the 
-amall volume before us, with the exception of some 20 
or 30 pages of interestirg matter, bears too evident 
marks of bdog patched out with extraneous and sup- 
plementary csre before it could be made to attain even 
its present moderate size, llie truth is, that a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when the sdence of navigation was 
not so wdl understood as it is now, the mere circum- 
stance of being left for a shorter or longer period on an 
uninhabited i&nd, was not considered so very wonder- 
fuL Cook, in alluding to Selkirk, has expressly said ; 
— '' This solitary life is not so amazing : we have men- 
tioned two other persons who, at several times, continued 
long on the same island, and without these conveniences, 
this man we here speak of was furnished with ; and yet 
it was never tliought worth while to give any particular 
account of their behaviour there." More than twenty 
years before Selkirk came to reside on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, the cdebrated Dampier left one of his 
m«n there by mistake, who rcmaiDcd alone upwards of 
three years. Subsequently several of Davis*s crew were 
left in a similar predicament. Indeed, there used to be 
nothinff more common than sailors being left, either 
through aoddent or design, on uninhabited inlands or 
coasts at which ships touched. The genius of De Foe 
has almost impressed the b<:lef that no man ever suffer- 
ed in this way but Robinson Crusoe ; and it is with re- 
gret we learn, on examining the subject, that he is not 
so singular an exception as we had been led to believe. 
We cannot, in fact, lee, that any man in this situation, 
is in circumstances very materially difl^erent from those 
which were voluntarily made for themsdves^ by the her- 
mits of old who lived among the mountains of Abyssi- 
Aia, or m the deserts of Ec^pC The prindpal distinc- 



tion icems to be^ that in the one case we read of the 
feelings and occupations of a simple sailor, whose only 
study was how to keep himsdf ahve ; and in the otlur 
we are informed of philosophical meditations and susteie 
devotion. 

It must not, at the same time, be denied, that thoogh 
it is right to divest the subject of the romance attsehed 
to it by the novdist, it still retains a very considenbk 
interest ; and Mr Howell, as iv conscientious inqotier 
into the truth of the case, has the merit of pladng the 
whole circumstances of Sdkirk*s peeuUsr destiny in the 
proper light. We shall present our readers with one or 
two extracts, which relate particularly to the great inci- 
dent of Selkirk's life, and which we, of course, cooiider 
the most amusing and instructive part of the work. Hi- 
ving told us that he was bom in the year 1076, of meaa 
parents, at Largo, in Fif^ and that he turned out s 
spoiled and wayward boy, our biographer, having few 
materials to work upon, brings us quickly down to 170S, 
in which year SeUork, who had early shown a propen- 
sity for the sea, and had acquired some little xepuution 
as a man of skill and courage, left the Dovni ss sail. 
ing-master, in one of the two ships with which Dampier 
proceeded on a cruising expedition to the Soudi Seas. 
After being fomished with some details of the voyage, 
which at this time of day possess little general intcreit, 
we at length arrive at the island of Juan Feroaado, to 
which Selkirk's vcssd had come for repairs. Selkirk 
had by this time quarrelled so seriously with hii eqptsin, 
that he determined, at whatever risk, not to retarn to 
his vessel. The following is the account Mr Howell 
gives us of his resolution to remain alone on the islsod, 
and of his first fiediogs whan ke saw his comiadM de^ 
part, never to return :.^ 

^< From the beginning to the end of September, the 
vessel remained undergoing repairs. The dissgreeroent, 
instead of being made up, became greater every day, and 
strengthened the resolution which Sdkirk hsd made to 
leave the vessd. Just before getting under weigh, he 
waa landed with all his effects, and he leaped on shoie 
with a faint sensation of freedom and joy. He shook 
hands with his comrades, and bade them adieu to a 
hearty manner, while Stra4liog sat in the boat niging 
thdr return to the ship, which order they instsndy obey- 
ed ; but no sooner did the sound of their oars, as they 
left the beach, fall on his ears, than the horron of be- 
iog left alone, cut off from all human society, periiaps 
for ever, rushed upon his mind. His heart sunk within 
him, and all his resolution failed. He rushed into the 
water, and implored them to return and take him on 
board with them. To all his entreaties Stradliog turned 
a deaf ear, and even mocked his despair ;— denouncing 
the choice he had made of remaining upon the island as 
rank mutiny, and describing his present dtuatiooasthe 
most proper state (ct such a fellow, where his example 
would not aff«ct others. 

^< For many days after being left alone, Selkirk was 
under such gnat dejection of mind, that he never tasted 
food until urged by extreme hunger, nor did he go to 
sleep until he could watch no longer, but sat wids ha 
eyes fixed in the direction where he had s^en his ship* 
mates depart, fondly hoping that they would leturD and 
free him from his misery. Thus he remained seated 
upon his chest, until darkness shut out every obstacle 
from his sight. Then did he dose his weary eyes, hui 
not in sleep ; for morning found him still aoxiouslj 
hoping the return of the vesseL 

** When urged by hunger be fed upon seals, and sad 
shell-fish as he could pick up along the shore. Th( 
reason of this was the aversion he fdt to leave the besch, 
and the care he took to save hia powder. Thoogh seak 
and shell-fish were but sorry fare, his greatest hioonTC' 
nience was the want of sidt and bread, wbidi made hia 
loathe hia food until reconciled to it by long use. 
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<< ItwMnov the begijmlng of October, (17^,) wfikh 
ia tfaoee lootfaeni Istimdes ii the middle of epring, when 
naton appens in a thoosand varietlea of fonn and fra- 
giaaee, quite onkBown in northern climates ; but the 
agicatfon of his mind, and the forhnm situation in which 
he was now placed, canted all its channs to be unxegaTd- 
ed. There was preaent no one to partake of its sweets, 
-Jio comMaion to whom he could commvnicate the 
fcdtttga of his mind. He had to contend for life in a 
mode anite strange to him, and it was with much diffi- 
colty that he sostained the horrer of behig alone hi such 
a desolate place. If we think, for a moment, how dis- 
sgnesble k is to most men to be left by themselves for 
a ftw days, we may form a faint idea of his situation, 
aad how painful it must have been to him, a sailor, ac- 
castened to enjoy and perform all the offices of life in 
the midst of bustle and fellowship. What greatly added 
to the honors of his condition, was the noise of the seals 
doiiDg the night, snd the oasfaing made by falling trass 
sad rocks among the heights ; which last often broke 
the stillness of the scene with hoirld sounds, that were 
•ehsed ftom valley to Talley. 

^ The building of the hut was the i!nt object that 
roused him to exertioo ; and his necessary absence from 
the dbon gradually weaned his heart from that aim 
which had alone absorbed all his thoughts, aad proved 
a aeeoodary means of his obtahifaig that serenity of mind 
he afterwards enjoyed ; but It was eighteen months be- 
fine ht became fully composed, or could be for one whole 
day abssnt Aram the beaeh, and from his usual hopeless 
wMdi $09 some renel to leUeve him from his melaacholy 



Aha the lapse of ssveral months, custom gradually 
made Selkirk's situation less irksome, and we And him 
at length becoming happy in his solitude. The follow- 
eztxact suppliei us with an account of his mode of 



ing eztx9 



** HavSnw food in abundance, and the elimate being 
healthy and pleasant, in about eighteen months he be- 
came neoncoed to his sitnatioo. The dme hung no 
longer heavy upon his hands. His devotions, and fre- 
quent stttdjr of the Scriptures, soothed and elevated his 
mind ; and this, coupled with the vigour of his health, 
and a constantly serene sky and temperate air, rendered 
his Ufc one eontino^ feast His itBelings were no# as 
joyful as they had before been melanc£>ly. He took 
ddight m every thing around him; ornamented the 
but ia wldeh he lay with fragrant branches, cut ttom a 
t^adous wood on the side of which it was situated, and 
theseby fbnned a delicious bower, fanned with continual 
bneaes, soft and balmy as poets describe, which made 
his lepooe, after the fatigues of the diaso, equal to the 
meat exquisite sensual pleasures. 

^^ Yet, hippy and contented as he became, there wave 
Binor cares that broke in upon his pleasing'solitude, as 
it wcw to place his situation on a level with that of other 
kaman beugs ; fn roan is doomed to care while he in- 
hahits tfatt mortal tenement. During the oarly part of 
hk vesidenee, he was much annoyed by multitudes of 
mts^ which gnawed his feet and other parts of his body, 
u hs slept during the night. To remedv this disagree- 
sble annoyance^ be caught and tamed, after much exer- 
tion and padent perseverance, some of the cats that ran 
wild OB the ialaad. These new friends soon put the rats 
is flighty and became themselves the oompaniotis of his 
leisare hours. He amused himself by teaching them to 
dance, and todo a number of antic feats. They bred so 
frst, too^ under his fostering hand, that they lay upon 
his bed and upon the floor in great numbers ; uid, al- 
dtoi^h thua firwd fhim his former troublesome visitors, 
yet, to suangely s«s we formed, that when one care is 
lemoved, another takes its place. These very protector 
of gfwt noeasiness to him ; for theidca 



haunted his mind, and made him at times melancholy, 
that, after his death, as there would be no one to bury 
his remams, or to supply the cats with food, his body 
mast be devoured by the very animals which he at pre- 
sent nourished hx his convenience. 

**> The island abounds in goats, which he shot while 
his powder lasted, and afterwards caught by apecd of 
foot At first, he could only overtake kids ; but latterly, 
so much did his frugsl life, joined to ahr and exercise, 
improve his strength and habits of body, that he could 
ruD down the strongest goat on the island in a few mi- 
nutes, and, tossing it over his shoulders, carry it with 
ease to his hut All the by-ways and accessible parts 
of the mountains became familiar to him. He oouM 
bound from crag to crag, and slip down the predpioes 
with 'OODfidence. So great wss his strength and speed, 
that he could in a short time tire out even the dogs be- 
longing to the Duke and Duchess, and outrun them in 
the most laborious chase. 

" With these capabilities, hunting soon became his 
chief amusement. It was bi| custom, after running down 
the animals, to slit their ears, and then allow them to 
escape. The young he carried to the green lawn beside 
his hut, and employed his leisare hoars in taming them. 
They in time supplied him with milk, and even with 
amusement, as he taught them as well as his cats to 
dance ; and he ofien afterwards declared, that he never 
danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit anywhere, 
to the best of music, than he did to the sound of his 
0¥ni voice with his dumb companions." 

At length, after he had been on the island four years 
and four months, he was destined to be restored to hu- 
man society. Some Bristol merchants, having fitted out 
two armed ships to auise against the Frenda and Spa- 
niards, in the South Seas, gave the command to Captain 
Rogers, who visited Juan Fernandez at nearly the com- 
mencement of his expedition. Mr Howell thus writes 
on the subject :— * 



^' On the Slst of Jsnusry 1709, they came in sight of 
Alexander Selkirk's dominions, who was, ss usual, an- 
xiously surveying the watery waste. Slowly the vessels 
'rose into view, and he could scarcely believe the sight 
real { for often had he been deceived before. They gra- 
dually approached the island, and he at length ascer- 
tained them to be English. Great was the tumult of 
passions diat rose ia us mind ; but the love of home 
overpowered them all. It was late in the afternoon when 
they first came in sight i and lest they should sail again 
without knowing that there was a person on the island, 
he prepared a quantity of wood to bom as soon as it was 
dark. He kept his eye fixed upon them until night fell, 
aad then kindled his fire, and kept it up till morning 
dawned. His hopes and fears havmg banished ail de- 
she fbr sleep, he employed himself in killing seyeral 
goats, and in preparing an entertainment for his expect- 
ed guests, knowing how acceptable it would be to them 
after their long run, with nothing but salt provisions to 
Uve upon. 

«< When day at length opened he still saw them, but 
at a distance fhmi the shore. His fits had caused great 
oonstemation on board ; for they knew the island to be 
unfaihabited, and supposed the light to have proceeded 
ftom some French ships at anchor. In thia persuasion 
tbey prepared for action, as they must either fight, or 
went water and other refreshments, and stood to thefar 
quarters all night ready to engage ; but, not perceiving 
any vessel, they next day about noon sent a boat on 
shore, with Captain Dover, Mr Fry, and six men, all 
well armed, to ascertain the cause oi the fire, and to see 
Ihat all was safe. 

** Afexandcr saw the boat leave the Duke, and pull 
for the beach. He ran down joyfully to meet his coun- 
trymen, and to hear once more the human voice. He 
took in hit hmd a piece of linen tied upon a small pole 
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a flag, wbidi ha waved as they drew near, to attiaet 
icir attention. At leneth be hewd them calling to him 
ir a good place to laoa, which he pointed ont, and fly- 
% m swift as a deer towards it, anired fifst, where he 
ood ready to receive them as Uiey stepped on short. 
[e embraced them by turns, but his joy Was too great 
>r utterance ; while their astonishment at his uncouth 
ppearance struck them dumb. He had at this time 
is last shirt upon his back { but his feet and legs were 
are, his thighs and body ooveved with the skins of wild 
aimals. His beard, whidi had not been shaved for 
mr years and four months, was of a great length, while 
rough goats's-skin cap covered his head* He appeared 
> them as wild as the original owners of the skins 
hich he wore." 

We have room for only one other extract. A year 
nd a half elapsed before Selkirk returned to England, 
le was a gooa deal noticed in London, and Sir Richard 
Steele has given some account of his appearance and 
onversation in <* The Englishman,*' which was a pe- 
iodical paper in continuation of ^* The Guardisn." 
Selkirk, nowever, did not remain long in London ; he 
lod acquired a distaste for society gen^aUv, and set out 
n a visit to his native village, not so much in expects- 
ion of fin^g himself comfortable there« as ftom a dis-' 
ike to the metropolis. We subjoin oar author's account 
if this visit, which is interesting :— 

^ Selkirk, as soon as he had got the jnoceads of bis 
royage realised, set out for Laigo, and arrived early in the 
ipring of 1712 at his native viUage. It was on the fore- 
loon of a Sabbath-day, when all were in church, that 
le knocked at the door of Ills paternal dwelltng, but 
bund not those whom his heart yearned to see, and his 
ioul longed to embrace. He set out foi the church* 
irompted both by his pie^ and his love for his paitnts | 
br great was the change that had taken place in his faci- 
ngs since he had last been within its walls. As soon as 
le entered and sat down, all eyes were upon him ; for 
ittdi a personage, perhaps, had seldom been seen within 
he church at Largo. He was elegsntly dressed in gold* 
aoed clothes ; besides, he was a stranger, which in a 
»untry church is a matter of attention to the beaten at 
dl times. But his maimer and appearance would have 
attracted the notice of more discerning spectators. After 
emaining«ame time engaged in devotion, his eyas were 
iver tnmhig to where his parents and brothers sat, while 
heirs as often met his gaae; still they did not know 
lim. At length his mouier, whose tliong^its, pariiaps, 
It this time wandered to her longJoat son, leoognisad 
lim, and, utterina a cry of joy, omld oootain beiself no 
onger. Even in the house of God she rushed to his arms, 
mconscious of the impropriety of lier conduct, and the 
nterruption of the service. Alexandir and his fHends 
mmediately retired to his ftthei's honsa^ to give ftae 
loope to their jov and congratulations. 

** For a &w days Selki& was happy in the company 
»f liis parents and friends ; but, from long habit, he 
oon felt averse to mixins in sodety, and was most happy 
rhen alone. For days bis relations never saw his face 
rom the dawn until late in the evening, when he return- 
id to bed* It was his custom to go out in the morning, 
arrying with him provisions for the day ; then would 
le wander and meditate alone through the secluded and 
olitary valley of Keil*s Den. The romantic beauties of 
he place, and, above all, the stillness that reigned there, 
eminded him of his beloved islsnd, which he never 
hou^t of but with rq^ret for having left it. \nien 
vening forced him to return to the tiaunts of men, he 
ppeared to do so with reluctance ; ibr he immediately 
ptired to his room up stairs, where his chest at present 
lands, and in the exact place, it is probable, where it 
len stood. Here was he accustomed to amuse himsdf 
itii two cats that belonged to his brotho, which he 
light, in imitation of a part of his occupations on his 



soBtary island, to dance, and pccftnm many little fata. 
They were emtremaly fond of him, and used to watch liii 
return- He ofkcn said to his friends, no doubt thinkiog 
of Umsdf in his youth, < That, were children as dodk 
and obedient, parents would all be happy in them.' But 
poor Selkirk himself was now far from being happy, te 
Lis relations often found him in teais. 

*' Attached to his father's house was apiece of ground, 
occupied as a garden, which rose an a considerable sc- 
clivity backwards. Here, on the top of the emiomn, 
soon after his arrival at Largo, Alexander coDstnict^s 
sort of cave, commsnding an extensive and detightfol 
view of the Forth and iu shores. In fits of mosingme. 
dltation he was wont to sit here hi bad weather, ancTeTcn 
at other times, and to bewail his ever having left hit 
island. This recluse and unnatural propensity, as it sp* 
peered to them, was cause of great grief to his psrenu, 
who often remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to 
raise his spirits. But their efforts were made in vaio ; 
naj, he sometimes broke out before them in a pa&sioD of 
gnef, and exclaimed, • O, my bdoved island 1 1 wish 
I bad never left thee ! I never was befoie the msa I wn 
on thee I I have not been sudi since I left thee ! sod, I 
fear, never can be again I' ** 

Little mania kpowo of Selkirk, cxoc^Uiat he wai 
aftierwaida twice married, and diod in tlie year 1723^ k 
the age of fony-aevan, on board his Majesty's ship Wcy- 
mou^ where he held the rank of liantenant 

The nature of the subject, whieh, aa we have laid, we 
oonoeive cakulated to throw aoma additional light opoo 
the eoostitntion of human nature, and the propeosidif 
and suaeeptibilities of man*s mind, has iniuoed ut to 
devote more time and space to thia book than its siie sod 
litoraiy merita would otherwise have justified. Tbst 
hftturcannot be mis-spent whidi is given to the exanint- 
tion of the new emotions wfaidti rare and unoominoD oc- 
currences awaken in the breast, and of the ingenuicy snd 
mental exertion which unfoceaeen events call forth 



Account qfihc EdMurgh SettUmal School^ and (he o(htr 
Parochial InHitutions Jbr Education^ estabiyied Is 
thai CUy in the year 1812. By John Wood, Esq. 
Edinburgh^ John Wardlaw, 182& Pp. 202- 

*' SCARCSLT,'' aaya Mr Wood, « had the strodooi 
seenea of riot and of bloodshed, by which our nonbexo 
metropolis was disgraced on the moming of 1st Jsnusry 
1812, discloosd the lamenUble extent of youthfolds- 
pravity in that d^, than iu esUblished clergy, v^th s 
zeal and promptitude worthy of their Church, stood fir- 1 
ward to o^Kiae to the violence of the torrent that beil, 1 
and aoiaat, and only bulwark, of which the wisdom or, 
didr pious fotefttthers had laid the fiNindatioo,-4M| 
education, and particularly the rdigious educstioD, ff 1 
the poor." The expedient adopted by them for UM\ 
purpose, was the establishmentof Gratis Sunday Scboou»| 
one of which should be attached to every parish fai tmi 
dty, and under the patronage and superintendence of iH 
kirk session. It was soon found that many of the ao^ 
didates for admission to these schools were unsble m 
Kad at alU-a drcumstance that threatened to defeat <» 
usefulness of the scheme, at least in some degree. U^ 
could be done in die wsy of teaching young peofue », 
read on one day of every week ; besides, the great p«»»| 
pose of the institution was to communicate religious iiH 
struction, which could not he attempted with effect •»] 
the first steps of education were surmojinted. To ^^!^ 
this inconvenience, it was determined to establish, i 
connexion with these Sunday Schoohi, one daily v^ 
to which a limited number of the poorer csndiosu 
should be admitted gratis, and the rest fiir a ^f^ 
of sixpence a-month. This school, supported iilce ti 
otheta by a vohmtary oontribution of the inbahitsats 1 
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the chttfth do«t ooee a*yaur, now MoeiveB ftom five to 
six hoBilred whoLvs, and hat been the seeoe of a most 
saeccMfol eKpcriment in educaden, of which the resuUs 
and details are now befose va in the little work of which 
ve have copied the tide above. 

As the directon of the Seaaional Schools were under 
the neoesiir^ of consulting eoonomy in their arrange- 
mcnto-Jn ncty thej hare bnt one stated master tor 
thdr priodMl school — their attention was naturally 
timed to that system of teaching which professes to 
tecoBiplJsh most by the cheapest means,— -namely, die 
Madrss, or National School, or MonitoriaU^in short, 
Dr BcU*8 a^steoi. This, in its external arrangements, 
they adopted, and U is now practised, but with some 



The sobstantial merits of this school are, however, 
in a great measure peculiar to itself. One of the chief 
Urings attended to, almost from the first, is to make the 
popils onderstaad the meaning of the words and phrases 
that ooenr in the course of reading. The simple sounds 
lie tSDght in words that have meaning, and every body 
whoreftn to Mr Wood*s book (p. 166) wiU be satisfied, 
u well ss sstonished, that this may be done. These are 
eoDUiied into shcm sentences, which, as soon as he is 
capable of reading them, the pnpll is required to put 
into language (Scotch, if he wiU) of his own-.4Uid thus 
ideas, triflmg it mmy ^e, bnt sdll ideas results of men- 
tal action— an drciuating in his brain contemporaneous- 
Ij with sounds. As the child advances, the aame atten* 
tin is paid to the longer words and mote complex sen« 
iBices tbat occur in the coorae of his reading^ and he 
poBoonces no woand that, before he has done with it, 
he moat not have learned to define, no sentence that 
mut not have beea resolved, into ideaa of his own. The 
method of explaining compound words is analytical ; 
and it is curious enough vith what trifling assiftanqs 
dsMrai, who knovr no language but their own, and ti» 
iioperfecdy, are able to resolve words, which none bnt 
idepts hi the dead or the cognate languagea have been 
hitherto expected to understand, otherwise than empiri* 
oUj. A short extract from Mr Wood^liook will ez- 
plam the way m which this is done »— 

" If in any lesson the scholar read of one having 
* done an unprecedented act,* it might be quite sufficient 
for aoderstanding the meaning of that single passage » 
to tell him that ^ no other penon had ever done the like ;* 
but this would by no means fuUy accomplish the object 
ve have in view. The child would thus receive no dear 
potjon of the word ui^ecedcnted^ and would, therefore, 
in all probability, on the next occasion of its recurrence, 
Jif of the recurrence of other words from the same root, 
be u much at a loss as before. But direct his attention 
to the threefoU coRiposition of the word, the uit, the/?r«', 
vA the cede. Ask Imn the meaning of the syllable un 
is composition, and tdl him to point out to you (or, if 
pKesaary, point out to him) any other words in which 
it has this signification of noty (such as uncommon^ un* 
n^i/) ; and, if there be leisure, any other syllables which 
bave in composition a similar effect, such as In, with all 
its nMdificatioos of tg^ U^ twi, ir, also dU and MOir, with 
examples. Next investigate die meanbg of the syllable 
prt in composition, and illustrate it with examples, such 
M yretlokSy premature. Then examine, in like manner, 
|he meanmg of the syllable cedcy and having shown that 
in compondon it genenlly signifies to go, demand the 
*ignifiation of its various comp(mu6»~~precede, proceed, 
neceed^ accede, recede, exceed, intercede. The pupil will 
in this manner acquire not only a much more disdoct 
nd lasting impression of the significadon of the word 
in question, bnt a key also to a vast variety of words in 
Aelanguage.*' P. 145, & 

If it shall be asked^ What can be the advantage to 
oanty children of so critical a knowledge of terms ? 
utt answer is easy and obvious. First, it must be kepi 



in mind, that book-English la to the lower naUvss of 
Scotland a sort of foreign tongue, which requires this or 
some sort of interpretation to make one wosd in every 
three or four intelligible. Secondly, it. should be re- 
membered that the great object of educating these chil- 
dren at sU, is to open the door to religious instruction ; 
and it must be obvious to every body how mudi the 
tnethod in question must assist in making die Bible and 
the Catechism well understood. Thirdly, as the pupils 
of this school are for the most part intended for traoea, 
to which they must be bound apprentices at an early age, 
and as they can afterwards be expected to have few op- 
portunities of extending their verbal acquaintance with 
English, it is desirable that they should carry away from 
school such an acquaintance with the words that occur 
in reading, as to make the perusal of any book of in- 
formation that may fall into their hands easy and agrea- 
able to them. And lasdy, the habit of activity and 
watchful attention, which is created by the necessity of 
invariably catching the sense of what is read, is found 
to tell amazingly in some of the other and more advan- 
ced departments in the school, insomuch that we can 
scarcely recommend to our friends a more pleasing or a 
more wonderful spectacle, than the examination of the 
geography, the arithmetic, and the grammar forms of diis 
Sessional School. 

For the particular steps by which so much is accom- 
plished, as well as for a complete explanation and de- 
fence of the method of teaching practised in this semi- 
nary, we must refer to Mr Wood^s book, wMdi we now 
take much pleaaure in characterising as one of the most 
judicious and Interestii^ works on education which we 
have seen. The author is a gendeman of station and 
liberal acquhwments, who gives much of his time to the 
institution of which he is nere the bistosian ;. and it i» 
to his judgment and activity that it ow&s moot .of what 
ia distuguiafaing in its plan and management. 1^ 
book contains many details with which we could have 
entertained our readen far better, than by our own re- 
marks on the subject of it, had It not been still mora 
our object to invite attention to the institution of whidi 
Mr Wood is the Coryphaeus, than' to do justice to his 
merita as an author. 



The Man of Two Lives : A Narrative^ wriHem if 
Hinuelf. Two vols. London ; Uenry Colbum. 102& 

We do not know whether this be a translation or not, 
but it looks a good deal like it. There is a stifihess and 
a flatness in the writing, which seems to imply that the 
ideas were originally put on paper in another language 
— we should guess the German. The fiction, at idl 
events, upon which the main interest of the story prin- 
cipally hmges, is snfficicndy German. We do not, how- 
ever, exactiy mean to use this word as a term of le. 
prosich. Without professmg any admiration for the 
many wild and extravagant absurdities to which Ger- 
man writen have given birth, we do not choose to join 
m thecry which has of late been so promiscuously raised, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, aeainst German novels, 
romances, plays, superstitions, and horrors of aU kinds. 
On the contrary, we care not to conceal our Iftmg even 
for the bold and most unnatural conceptions which have 
emanatedftom thuschooL The powenof themindof noan 
may take various ways of showing themselves.' Reason, at 
a certam stage of its progress, must always end in conjec- 
ture ; and those conjectures, though they may be the most 
unprofiUble, are often the most hiteresting, whidi do not 
merely flutter round the confines of knowledge, but soar 
away into diose dark and undiscovered regions through 
whose gloom thought mrely or never penetrates. It is 
said that there are stun so distant that their lioht has > 
dot yet reached this earth ; and in like manner iiyen an 



<ome imaginations so wild and erratie, that It would 
seem to be difficult to determine from wlience they came, 
Or whither they were going. Yet, they are not without 
a purpose ; light sprang out of chaos, — order proceeds 
from confusion ; and suifely some good maybe ultimately 
derived from the most undigested elements of though^ 
however far-fetched, or however strained beyond the uu 
most b^nds of probability. This diving into the mys- 
teries of mind — this endeavouring to tear aside the veil 
that hangs before the filmy sight of materiality, has been 
stigmatised as dangerous ; but it is not dangerous. The 
very desire which prompts to such investigations, proves 
that they are lawful ; it is an evidence of the noble as- 
pirations of our nature to wish to dig down into the 
grave, and tear out from its recesses the secrets of futu- 
rity. There may be hopelessness in the undertaking ; 
but though the light of day be shutout, why should not 
the captive loog to breathe once more the freiih air of 
heaven, and dash his chains against his prison walls ? 
Who shall say that some little chink may not be made 
at last, through which the breeze and the sunshine may 
enter ? Blame not, then, the austere and gloomy votary 
of German superstition ; — superstition is sublimity, and 
the more sublime, because obscure :-^uperBtition is the 
very mantle of immortality. 

There is wteUect^ too^ in many of the mystic disclo- 
sures of German imaginations. A traditionary and he- 
reditary belief in supernatural terrors is but the symp- 
tom of a weak and ill-regulated constitution ; but to 
conceive and give consistency to beings and things en- 
dowed with attributes out of the common course or those 
laws which seem to regulate the universe, imp'lies a crea- 
tive power-~a something higher than the mere gross 
frame which surrounds us here. It is for this we look 
in the pages of German metaphysicians and novelists, — 
two characters which with them are in general combined. 
t A tale of vulgar terror, calculated only to make peasants 
gape round a winter fire, would be stale and uninterest- 
ing ; but the mind that seems capable of untwisting 
some of the threads of destiny, — of leading us a 
certain length down the dark road of futurity,— of 
re-animating the dead* or giving a new species of 
ezistsoce to the living, is not one Of which we would 
willingly speak with disrespect. In the calm exer- 
cise of ordinary judgment, we may be Inclined to smile 
at the visionary dr<»ms of heated enthusiasm, but why 
should we denounce them as baneful or useless ? The 
alehymidts of old devoted their livM to a glorious, though 
most deceitful phantasy ; had thev succeeded, they would 
have been deified. They failed; but in their failure 
there was no disgrace, and to their researches science is 
indebted for some of its most brilliant discoveries. The 
eagle cannot imp his golden crest with sunbeams from 
the fount of light ; but still the royal bird, though far 
beneath the goal to which he tends, soars far above his 
less ambitious mates. So is it with the genius of the 
solitary reveller among the forbidden thines of heaven 
and eardi ; — oftentimes he goes far astray, out there are 
moments when he seems to touch the very skirts of the 
hidden mystery* and with thrilling awe we wait for the 
one additional step which is to carry him into its imme- 
diate and revealed presence. 

These remarks have partly been suggested by the book 
before us. In the leading idea on which <^ The Man of 
Two Lives*' is founded, there is something bold and 
striking. '^ If consciousness alone establishes our iden- 
tity," says the author, <' for our V>dy is in a constant 
state of change, thai principle in me might render other 
proof unneoessaiT. I need only express my conscious- 
ness that one and the same mind has animated and di- 
rected two distinct persons, was intimate with their 
g^wth and their decay, their pleasures and theii* pains, 
theii mental and moral discipline, their hopes and their 
fears. I am the man now writing his present history, 
and am equally sure that I wot tibat other being whose 



I also record, becatne I know it to hsve been mine.** 
*^ As this life,** he pxooeeds, <* resembles no other that 
has ever been written, it should commence in a manner 
utterly unlike every other biography. The reader, there- 
fore, will allow me to tell him, in the outset, that I died 
at ^e early age of forty-five, in the city of Frankfort on 
the Maine. I distinctly remember the last expressions 
diat were used as life was ebbing fast away. Af^r a ra- 
pid survey of a mis-spent existence, I suddenly clasped 
my hands together, and exclaimed, with convuhhre ener- 
gy, ^ Oh ! that I could return again into the womb of my 
mother, and spring once more into a world in which I 
have trifled with time, and abused the blessings of my 
condition ! I have suffered much, and deserved to suf- 
fer ; never baring promoted the happiness of othen, I, of 
necessity, poisoned my own.' A t that agonteing moment, 
did I fancy a voice of more than human sweetness, or 
did really some immortal spirit speak to my mind, ra- 
ther than to an ear stifilening into clay, the words which 
follow ? Unhappy mind ! thy with u granted ; thouduiU 
once more animate a htiman firm,** 

Such is the wild conception upon which ihia romance 
is founded, and it is one out of which a good deal might 
have been madsi But the author appears to be quite an. 
equal to the task. We could almost believe that another 
had supplied him with the idea, and that he had only 
reared a dull superstructure upon it. We cannot descend 
to particulars ; but we may state generally, that there is 
a woful deficiency of incident, and thait those introduced 
ate tat too insignificscnt and puerile fbr the snbject. Nei- 
ther is there much animation in the style ; and thongb 
there is an occasional attempt at a display of some learn- 
ing, we strongly suspect it is only surface work. Instead 
o( being prolonged into a nr»»/el of two volumes, had the 
tale been condensed into thirty or forty pages, it might 
have been interesting ; as it is, we are afraid a good sab- 
jeMliis been spoiled. 



My Grandfither^'t Farm ; or Picturet of Rnral Lift, 
Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 33a. 

This is the production of an amiable, but not of a 
very talented man. Like the ^* Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,*' it consists of a series of sketches, illus- 
trative of the character and peculiarities of the peasantry 
in the southern and agricultural districts of the country. 
But these ^^ Picmres of Rural Liib,** are not an imita- 
tion of the '* Lights and Shadows.*' The style of the 
two authors is perfectly different, the one being much 
more imaginative and poetical, and consequently of 
a higher order, than the other. Plain narrative, which 
trusts to exciting attention by the truth and minute- 
ness of'iu detaUs, rather than by its glowing colour- 
ing or fltghu of fancy, chiefly characterises *< My 
Grandfather's Farm." The volume contains twenty, 
two chapters, all of which possess merit, and are read 
with satisfaction ; but are scarcely entitled to the high- 
est meed of praise, and seldom awaken very deep 
emotions. The book is, in short, one of those which 
it would be preposterous to criticise severely, and which 
many people will like the more, (and perhaps wise- 
ly,) because it is simple and natural, without being 
very original or very energetic. It is exactly what it 
pretends to bfr— a faithful picture of many of the com- 
mon scenes and occurrences of rural life. It looks very 
much like the production of a country cleqyman, w ho 
had never seen much of the great world, and in whose 
mind a chastened melancholy,--a sort of die^ful sad- 
ness, (if we may use the expression,) is the predomi- 
nant feeling. A tone of benevolence and piety pervades 
his book, which, though it does not rouse, perhaps si- 
lently improves ; and at itt conclusion we are inclined 
to think so farourably of the man, that we ftel itloctant 
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\o fliy aagbt Kveie of the author. We can ptesent only 
one tfidmm of the volume ;— it k entitled 

THE FLITTljr&. 

<' It WM OD the day before the flittmg, that John Ar« 
moor*t liinD<4tock, and indeed every thing be bad, but as 
mach u might fumiih a small cottage, was to be roaped 
to meet bis debts. No doubt it was a heart-rending scene 
to all the family, thoogh his wife conaidered all their 
bnes light, when compared with her husband*s peace of 
siad. The giv^at bustle of the sale, however, denied him 
the leisure which a just view of his condition made most 
to be dieaded « so that it was not till late in the evening, 
vhen all was quiet again, hi« cherished possessions re- 
moved, and time allowed him to brood over hts state* 
that the deep feelings of vexation and de^Mur laid hold 
ofbuipirit 

** The evcmng was one of remarkable beanty ; the 
biidancfer more rapturous, the grass never greener around 
that £mn-honsei The tnrf seat on which old Hugh was 
woDt to rest, in the comer of the little garden, was white 
with Mwsns ; the willows and honeysuckles that over, 
ttcbed it all full of life ;— 4he air was bbnd, the eoshat*s 



eooing very phdntive—all but the inhabitants of 
the humble dwellmg was tranquil and delighted. But 
they veie downea8ty-..4ach one pursued some necessary 
preparstinn for to-mom>w*s great change, saying Uttle, 
bat deeply occupied with sad thoughts. Once the wife 
ejacaUttd, ' Oh, that the mom waa o*er T— *■ Yes,' said 
her boaband, « the mom, and every mom o* them ; but 
I wish this gloamia' had been stormy.* He oould not 
settle,-^ ocmld not eat, — ^he avoided convenation, and, 
with his hat drawn over his brow, he travcned weati- 
fsUj the same paths, and did over and over again the 
wne things. It was near bed-thne, when one of the 
chiUnn sud to her mother, ^ My father's stan'in' at the , 
oner o' the stable, and di^hia speak to me when I spsk* 
hhn ;— gang out, mother, and bring him in.'..* If he 



*ad bat speak to aae 1' was the mother's answer. She 
vatoat,--the esse had become oLtremev— and sheven- 
iVRdtosfgne with and reprove him. ^ Ye do wrang, John, 
7-thiiis Dolike youiaell ;.-the world's fu' o' affliction,— 
"te ken that as weel as you,— ye manna ha!e a' things 
ynr sin way | there's ane abune us wha hassaid, <' In sor- 
nvshaltthoneatthybrcadaUthedaysofthylife." Ye 
CUDS expect to gang free ; and I maun say, it wadna be 
goid for onjr o* ns. May be greater ills are yet to befa' ye, 
udthen ye*llruesairthatyeha*egi*ensic way at this time t 
^ io, Jtka^ wi' me ; time will wear a* this out o' 
miod.' He struck his hand agamst his brow,-i-he grasped 
at his nedtsloth, — and after choking on a few syllables 
*ideh he could not utter, tears gushd from his eyes, and 
K laelted ma long heart-rendmg fit of wenring. Oh I 
>< is s saRowful thing to see a strong, hard-ieatnied man 
*)Miding tears! His sobs are so heavy, his waQ-so fulL 
*<>Dcd ! John Armour, perhaps for twenty years a stnn- 
9^ to weepmg, had now to burst the sealed sloicea of 
°>*&}Miod*8 grief, which nothing but the resbtless stmg^ 
gle of agony could accomplish, ere relief coold reach ms 
''flooring breast. Now it was he sought the dearest sanc- 
^'7 OD earth,— he leaned upon his wife*s bosom, and 
ihelaviahed on him the riches of a woman's love. At 
«ogth he went to rest, gentler in spirit, and borne down 
°7 * ^ fiigfatful woe than what had lately oppiessed 
oiDi. 

^* Next monmg brought round the bustle of ilittmg. 
*Baeis a deep interest attending a scene of this kind, 
altogether separate from the feelhigs of llioBe who have 
l^ave a fiivourlte^abode. Circumstances of antiquity,—. 
jl^yilery, belong to it The demolition even of an old 
2^ bss something melancholy ; the dismantling it of 
Jl^itareis not less afficting. Some of the servants that 
^ beenst one thns about the Ikrm assisted on this oc- 
^^'^ and entered flOly into the sentimenu now de- 
*°M. < That pnss baa been thett^rUwartaikV this 



fiftt yc<in ; !t was hb mother's, aild earn on her blUh< 
marriage-day ; the Ukeo't yell no see now-a-day8,-..lt'i 
freck jet. Few hae seen the back o* thee, I trow, then 
twa days, but the wabsters and sdaters ; they winoa kei 
what to mak' o' this wark ;— let me look into the bad 
o't.* ^ I wad be a wee eerie/ said another, ibelmg th< 
gloomy appearance of the old empty dwelling sugges 
thoughts allied to superstition, — ^ about gangin' into tha 
toom house at night ; I wad aye be thinkin' o' meetin| 
wi' auld Hugh, honest man.' 

*< The flitting set off to a cottage about two miles dis 
tant ; two cart-loads of furniture, one milk-oow, and th< 
old watch- dog, were its amount. John Armour Kngerec 
a little behind, as did his wifb, for she was unwilling t( 
leave him there alone. He then proceeded to every par 
of the premises. The bam and stable kejit him a fe« 
moments ; the rest he hurried over, excepting the kitcfaei 
and spence. When he came to the kitchen, (for it wai 
the apartment he visited last,) he leant his head for ai 
instant against the mantd-pieoe, and fixed his eyes oi 
the hearSi-stone. A deep sigh escaped him, and ht 
wife then took him by the liand to lead him away, whlel 
he resisted not, only saying, ' I hae mmd o* mony i 
thing that happened here.' Then casting his eyes bias 
tily round the desolate apartment, ' but farewed to the 
for ever.' In a few minutes they overtook the flitting 
nor did he once turn again his head towards the desolat 
phu^ which had so firm a hold of hii heart" P. 181 
—143. 

To thoso who ate hi pofsnit of ioBooent recreation 
not of bffUiimt talent ; who love mrsl life— its familia 
joys and sorrows— its trials and its virtues— its humbl 
hopes, its pleasant pastimes, and its refinlog infiaence* 
we recommend a perusal of *^ My Onmdlither's Farm.' 
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THE SCOTTISH NATXOHAI. CHAKACTIB. 

By Thamat Aird, Esq, AMor of << HdigUmt Cha 
racieristiciy*' {cw 

Thx author of ^8t Ronan's Well" thus describes th( 
efibcts which the re-appeanmce of Tyirel, afler a lon( 
abaenee, produced upon some of the inmates of the Cleik. 
um Inn, who thougnt that they saw in him the ghos 
of a nrordered man :— *^ The two maidens took refng< 
in the darksome den entitled their bed-room, whiUt Sn 
humpbacked potHHon fted tike the wind into the iUMe. 
and with profeirional intHuci iegan^ in the extremity o; 
his terror^ to saddle a horse.^* These Italics mark whai 
we conceive to be one of the profoandest things in al 
the writfaigs of Scott,— 4me of those hits, so compound- 
ed of humour and deep philosophy, which raises in thi 
leader an emotion that Uss too deq> for laughter, — si 
elevated smile^ which he feds pervading his whole anl 
mal economy. In the present instsnce, we quote tiu 
sentence, fbr the sake of its philosophy, as a striking 
iUustzatioD of what its great author teaches us to tern 
the intOnct of dheipline and AaM<,--that bond whici 
keeps men of low natures fidthfhl to their secular du< 
ties ; but which, as a rational rule of conduct, is onl} 
a slight grade above the mere disdplUied instinct of i 
dog or a horse. . I^jthis blind dingmg of the poor pos< 
tilion to external use and woot, lay all his virtue anc 
all his hope, even thoush he knew that the case was oni 
where ptofesnonal habits could serve him nothing ; ani 
the drcumstanca strikinglv marks the nmangfat mesn 
ness or his nature, which bad been tutored to nothin{ 
better, and possessed, therefore, no higher resources o 
manly consideration or moral strength. In nine instancei 
oat of teo, we bdieve, the industry of the rode peasant 
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ly of most natioDS is directed and tecared by no better 
principleb But we know that there U a better principle 
e?en among men of the humblest occupations ; and we 
know that the same good effects, as they are exempli, 
fied in sober industry, in persevering attention to a se- 
vere routine of lowly duty, nay more, in a power to ex- 
tract a moral pleasure from these hardships, may be 
gained from a far nobler ooostitution in the poor man's 
heart— 4^ wUdom of duty. This we claim, as im- 
pressing a strong characteristic upon the sober industry 
of our Scottish peasantry. 

It is this ruling principle which 6Ils them with manly 
independence, yet without denying the right claims of a 
superior ; which makes them fuU of self-respect, and 
therefore steady in their order, and amenable to superiors 
and to laws ; which renders them provident of the fu- 
ture, and therefore diligent in business, and on that ac- 
count also voluntarily submissive. As a principle equally 
of their religious character, it sanctions and guards these 
prudential and covenanted obligations ; but, above all, 
brings them near to God, by a direct reference to the 
chartered Bible, whilst, with a noble jealousy, it makes 
them mistrustful of having the clear light thickened 
with the impure glosses of priestly middlemen. Why, 
we may here ask, is any man afraid to encourage their 
indepeadenoe of soul, by promoting the education of the 
lower orders, if they mav be guided, as we think the 
lower daises of the Sootdi are at present, by this «pi#. 
dom 0^ duiyf Why does not such an exclusiooist 
equally fear that the rapid improvemeat which has 
fpHn plaoe within Che last twenty Tears, and which is 
itill taking plaee, in their food, and other modes of na- 
tuial living, may tend to something simiUur to the de- 
precated effects of too much knowledge^ in as much as 
fulness of bread and full conditions of body seem as 
proximate causes of insubordination as any mood of a 
wril-storedJBind oan be ? The more men know of them- 
•dreaawi the wodd, the more they will perceive the ne- 
cessity of labour and subordination. An equal and 
general rise throughout the scale of sodety leaves no 
room for individual dissatisfaction. A community of 
wise anA thoughtful men, labouring together in the same 
lowly occupation, makes it dignified and rlsssical 



hallows it with moral as90cistion8,-^nvests it with every 
besoming propriety ; — in the same way as the plastic 
powec of beauty, among a higfalv-refined people, con- 
descends to fashion and adorn their meanest utensils, 
awBoristihg them with the finest emanations of mind, and 
thus giving them a dignity above their literal use. 

From the earliest times, the Scots seem to have been 
a grave and enthusiastic people, impatient of the inter- 
ference of strangers, steadv in their old attachments, and 
slow in forming new. This was already the character 
of the people when they were led to oppose the system- 
atic policy of Edward I., and his powerful attempts 
to subdue then: liberties ; yet there can be no doubt, 
that this period of extreme peril, and most patriotic ex- 
ertion, h^, in redaction, a greater share than any other 
drcumatanoes in the early history of this nation, in form^ 
ing and fixing its leading characteristics. The well-ap- 
pointcd designs of a politic prince^ taught them distinct- 
ness and perspicadty in their watchfulness ; they were 
trained to suspidous caution by his crafty policy, which 
disregarded fair chivalrous hostility ; and his powerful 
and persevering attempts kept them up to an equal spirit 
of ardent and determined oppoution. In the farther 
devdopement or formation of this people's temper, the 
fluent sore defeats which their little tMtnds had to en- 
dure, in a conflict with superior and wdUappointed num- 
bers, mixed a wild pathos with the stem and short 
bieathings of vengeance purposed anew. Brief intervals 
of enjoyment, l^e more fervently enj(^ed, because be- 
set by a thousand calls to renewed toil, and liable to be 
minted with regrets for die past, and the sense of co- 
ming danger; the grave, and thoughtful, and Hem e( 



sideration of grey-headed sires, mingled with the fete, 
bodings of old women, and reUeved by the inspiration 
of minstrels, and by the fierce jest, and cardess farewell 
of die young warrior, the poignant wit of his own bn»d« 
ing heart,' the more fully expressed when mesnt (o chest 
the fean of his aged parent, and the maiden of his lere, 
—may aeooout in part for the expresdon of our esrij 
natlonsl temper, in which humour, and pathos, end 
stem resolve, are so curiously blended. 

The blood of those early fathers of ours was not thers- 
pid overwrought fkoth of waspisli and vindictive shves ; 
but strong exercise, and the cold-blowing winds of their 
mountains, gave it the balm of cool vakrar, whilst tbe 
wrongs of their country supplied the seal, and made 
them hearU of the " ice-brook temper.*' And they were 
men of stout hearts unto very death, fighcins for their 
decent homes and the ^< Auld Scottish glory." Howmsny 
thoughts must have thronged the hearts of the Scottish 
women of those times, as they sat at home in fesrful ei* 
pectaacy, while thdr fathers, and husbands, and sons, 
and brothen, were away to the fight I Whatoverwstch. 
fulness must have been theirs, shaping their fesrs ioto 
palpable virions of wraitfts and ghostt ! Nor csn we 
coocnve a more Interesting picture than the daughter of 
a Soottish mountain chief rising early tkom her bitile- 
haunted deep^ fearfully tripping over the green psstare 
hOls and ^« the wild wood thorough," to look down the 
far green goiges of the Yanow for the brave yetoming 
band. Par down, beneath the morning son, might be 
seen the little plump of bonnets and spean ^— O Ood ! 
bow much diminished I slowly and solemnly coming on, 
in mingled grief and indignation of heart for their brsfe 
fallen. But soon shall be descried the sublime feces of 
devoted men, not less erect than when they went forth 
«i battle ; and never shall their bonnets be pulled ever 
Uldr brows to hide the doud-spota of shame and disho- 
iDoniad defeat. 

The Border wars of our country with England sdnit 
of other illustrations, and furnish a continuatkm of the 
argument in reference to this philosophy of the Scotch 
character. Bloat strongly to show how much the above 
dmes of peculiar and patriotic warfisn went to fix ia 
leading features, we have only to refer to the origm sod 
temper of the nationd minstrelsy, always the true rcpre* 
sentative of nationd feeling. It is generdly sllowed, 
that most of the Soottish ain and baUads weie bieathed 
forth from the heart of the people in the period to which 
we have refierred ; and the leaiting qudiues of our min- 
strelsy, its mingled pathos, and humour, snd resolve, 
seem easily derivable from the circumstances of the times 
which we have attempted above briefly to iUastiste- 
The heroic men of those ages have become nationsl mo- 
dds, and the impulse of an old, hallowed, long-scknow* 
ledged music, tends to perpetuate, throughout all the ge- 
nerations of a people, the very fiedings in which it onf- 
(wiginated. 

In later times, if we look to the geoerd chsrscfer of 
the people in connexion with the mode of the Cbristuo 
rdigioB to which they ding, we find them stronglr "*: 
teUectnal, and impatient of any thing like a spintusi 
yoke. At the Reformation, their perapicadty and gn^ 
enthusiasm in sacred things made them go much fartber 
than the English in rejecting the splendours of ^"'"'M 
and, accordingly, their religious ordinances werepuig» 
to a severe simplidty. The attempt of EngUuid, m w 
time of Charles I., to impose Episcopacy on ^^J^^ 
beddes being directly at variance with the wishes oftoe 
latter, awoke tlie remembrance of former ^^^^^P^ /^ 
the same quarter to impose a dvil government, ana tius 
Episcopacy became doubly associated with the ides w 
tyranny, msking the Scotdi ding more dosdy to ">* 
own form of worship, which, kkdependeot of vi sp* 
piovd by an intellectud and wise people, ^^^*^ 
the subUmest in the world* It requires not to f^^J^ 
efta this mode of religioa has In reaction np<» ^^ 
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tknal cfatficter. It ooofinnt men in tbeir intellectaa 
ckar-aigbtedncn, {d tbeir grave enthuiiasm, in their 
ttoAku monlitf, in all those measures of aseendeney 
preeminent in a people who are oontiolled by tlie vi«* 

The itriking fimlts of the Scotdi character are a want 
flf eoaitesy snd softness in the eaptession of even their best 
I afTcctioDS ;^snspicion and illi* 



lad moft deeply •rooted 

bcniitf in their estimate of strangersy and sueh ss diffiv 
Aom them in their opinioos and modes of living ;->pride 
ud idif<4flneelt ;— and a great degree of irreverence oon- 
I Mcted wHh the external forms of their rdigioos devo* 
dons. We may illostiate each of these particulars of 
bluM in Older. 

AFienchman, or even an Englishman, if he saw the 
letting ion shining upon a remote churchyard, would 
never hesitate to say to a straqger, and he would do it 
• tith pathetic degaoce, ** How sweetly yonder son is shi- 
mag OD my Httle daughter's grave ! ** A Scotchman woold 
have the lame feelings in such a case ; but he would 
bliuh were he to attempt to give them utterance. To 
make good oor second charge, we refer to the disoour- 
teoQs msmier in which French prisoners, during the last 
vtt, were treated in Scotch towns, compared with the 
more geaeroos attentions which they met with in Ene- 
Ind. As to the third,— -the pride and self-conodt or a 
Seotdmiao is proverbiaL With regard to the fourth and 
hitaoeBiation,-.deBa aorooe who has soon the decency 
nddeoonun of a CathoUc or English chapel deny the 
impatatioD, that the Calviniatic Scotch axe irreverent to 
a dbgostiDg degree? Listen hi eonntrycongreptioos to 
the dawMos anflHbalation of the deaf oU people 
ansod the pulpit ere the dogyman come in; look, in 
CNfitry or dty cfawdb, to the hslf of the congregation 
titiag their scats so soon as the clergyman gives any hint 
tint he is dmwing towards the conduaionof his prayer^ 
{ look tt the Mores that are leaving the church before the 
I eondiniMi of die service; at the scores who are seising 
! their hats, and brushing them with their elbows during 
the last blessing, the end of which they seem impatiently 
to vait for ss a signal to dap them on their heiids; and 
{ Q the fa^ of all these gross things, can our imputation 
j be flODtiavcaed ? We believe, faideed, that these and si- 
! lular liberties furnish no proof that our people are not 
i &li of heart and reverence for the good and sacred thing ; 
i bot ve wooJd rather see the abuse reformed than aid its 
I ooDODttanee by any thing like an apology for it. 

Such are the lights and shadows of the Scottish cha- 
ncier in geocral; and the glory and the gloom will be 
fooad, in their moat marked features, in the men of our 
ample sad unsophisdcatedvillageSi They are beset with 
^ bard ssd nnamiable peculiarities whidi we bave men- 
lioMd above; bat then they are sober and indusdous, 
odhsTeexalteanodonsof morality and rdigion. They 
*«& onward with manly and thoughtful countenances, 
iobend by the sad consdoosness that the laose of our 
Bortal minutes, which powder away from us like a hand- 
fol of rilb ssnd, is bringing them on towards death, with 
Uttk Aaoee of exduinging privations and severe toils for 
s KasoD of mdolgence which the human heart is ever 
<^^St yet elevated with an equal oonsdousness that 
^ have the. enduring soul within which can never be 
'cfresied^-.whieh no contrast of wealth in others can 
depiedate, nor 

« An the tide of pomp 

Thst beats upon the high shore of this world." 

! ^0 man knows them truly who is not ddighted with 

' ^ nmpk and sdf-contained mode of life of these re- 

I >Hie Tillagen, and who does not most deeply respect their 

I ooial mind, which, though hardened with the weather. 

(tains of poverty, seems only more firmly, in that indu- 

fMcd geaiB, \o keep the stamp of reliffioiis disdplfaie,^* 

^ ioipreH of heaven. To see the old men, on a bright 
I^Amooa of the sdU Sabbath, hi dieir light-blue opats 

■Bd braBd.sidped waistcoals, dtdng on the low beds of 



camomile, with the Bible in their hands, thdr old efm 
filled with mild seriousnesst blent with the sunlight of * 
the sweet summertide, is to us a delight equalled oolv 
by the awe with which we have seen me peace of thear 
cottages within, and the sdemn reverence of young and 
old, when any grey-headed patriarch has gathered liim- 
sdf up in the bed, and, ere he died, blessed his chil- 
dren. 

Filled then, as we are, witha deep, and Ibonded, and 
hoary veneration for the memory of all the dead gene« 
rations of our Scottish peasantry ; and bdieying, with 
heartfdt pleasure, that the present generation is, in every 
good respect, worthy of their fathers, we shall bold our- 
sdves at liberty to speak Irequeody of them,— to point 
out, it may be, some of their follies, aod to bring forth 
into the daylight many of their seduded and unnoticed 
virtnes. 



ffenoec 
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THE VlLIiAOB GARRISON. 
AK AKECBOTX 07 THE THIRTY TKASS* WAR. 

By one qfthe Authors of the " Odd Volume,'* " Take 
and Legendif'" ^(u 

It happened, fai the course of the Thirty Yesn* Wac, 
that Oonsalvo die Cordova, who commanded the Spanish 
troops then ovemmning the Palatinate, fbund it neoes^ 
sary to possess hlmsdf of a littk walled village, called 
Ogeiaheim, that Uy in his way. On the fint mteili. 
of his approach, all the mhabitants fled to Man. 
; aad when Geosalvo at leacdi drew near, and 
loned the place to surrender, there remained within 
the walls only a poor shepherd and his wife, the Utter 
of whom, having that verv morning htonght a little in- 
fant into this world of misery, was unaMi«» leave her 
^ r and her husband, of course, staid with heew 

The anxiety and distress of the poor nan may be mors 
easily oonodved than described. Fortnnatdy, however, 
he possessed both courase and shrewdness ; and, on the 
spur of the moment, bediought hfanself of a sdieme to 
give his wife and baby a chance of escape, which, afkef 
embracing them botli, he hastened to put into esecu- 
tion. 

The iohabttsnts, having run off in a tremendous hns* 
ry , had left almost all thdr property at his disposal ; so 
lie had no difficulty in finding what was requidte for^ 
purpose,— namdy, a complete change of dress. lUdng 
first aooontred his lower man in military guise, he 
tossed away his shepherd's hat, which he rmlaQed with 
a huge hdmet, «^ a world too wide ;"— he buckled a long 
swoid to his dde, threw a goodly doak over his shoul- 
den, studc two enormous pistols in hia bdt, and putting 
on booU so thick hi the soles and high hi the heels, 
that they lifted bun about half a yard firmn the ground, 
he fitttened to them apair of those prodigious jtnf^g 
spurs which were the fashion of the times. Thus ao> 
ooutred, he forthwith betook hunself to the walls, and 
leaning wiUi a pompous air on hia sword, he listened 
coolly to the herald, who advanced to summon the viU 
lege to surrender. 

^ Friend," said our hero, as soon as the herald had 
condnded his speech, " tell your commander, that though 
I have not yet made up my mind to surrender at aU, 
I may posdbly be induced to do so, provided be agrees 
to the three following conditions, in which I shall make 
no abatement whatever. Firsts The garrison must be 
dlowed to march out with militery honours ; tecottdy 
The lives and property of the inhabitants must be pro- 
tected ; thirdy They must be left to enjoy the firee exer- 
cise of the Protestant rdigion." 

The herald immediately replied, that such prms- 
teroos condidons could not for a moment be listened to ; 
adding, that the garrison was known to be weak, and 
oondudisg by again demanding the instant surrender of 
thepUoe. 
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^ My cood Mend,*' Miiwcred the thepheid* '* d9 not 
be too mui. I adTise yoa to inform your general tnm 
me, that nofUng but my desire to avoid biood«faed couM 
make me think of Baxrenderhig on any terms whatever ; 
and please to add, that if he £es not choose to agree to 
those I have already stated, he wiH gain poesession of 
the town only at the point of the swora t for I swear to 
you, by the faith of an honest man and a Christian, as 
weU as by the honour of a gentleman, that the ganxsota 
has lately received a teinfimement he little dxeiims of.*' 

80 saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe^ and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate noHcltahmet, 
Confounded by this appearance of boldness and security, 
tbt herald thought it prudent to return, and state to Oon- 
salvo the demands which had been made. Tlie Spanish 
general, deceived by this show of reiistanee, and being 
unwilling to waste either men or time in reducing this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the conditions o&red ; 
and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. This 
lenient determination was announced by the herald to 
the shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say in reply, " 1 
find your commander is a man of some sense.*' He 
dien left the walls, let down the drawbridge, delibe- 
ratdy opened the gates, and allowed (he Spanish troops 
to pour into the town. Surprised at seeing no one in 
the streets but a strange-looking fellow, whose carica- 
Mm of a military costume hung upon him like patch- 
work, Gonsalvo began to suspect treachery, and, seiang 
the riiephetd, demanded to know where the gdmMm 
wis? 

«^ If your highness will follow me I will show yoa," 
CBSwered the mstia 

^^ Keep by my stimsp, then,'* adaimed Gonsalvo; 
** and on ihe least symptom that you mean to betray 
me, I shall send a bullet through your heart" 

«« Agreed," said our Mend. << Follow me, Snanlorda 1 
f&t I swear by the word of an honest nan and a Chris- 
tian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the 
garrison will offer you no injury." 

He then placed himself by Oon8aIvo*s stirrup, and, 
followed by the troops, passed through several silent and 
deserted streets, tiU at length, turning into a narrow 
lane, he stopped before a mean-looking house, and ha- 
ving prevailed on Qonsalvo to enter, he led him into a 
small room, where lay his wife with her little boy beside 
her. 

^* Noble General 1" he siud, pohiting to the former, 
'< this is our garrison ; and this," he added, taking, his 
son in 1^ arms,* << ischo reinforcement of which I told 
you." 

Aware, now,^4hc -real state of matters, the absnr- 
dity and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
gravity, and Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
Then taking off a rich gold chain which decorated his 
own person, he passed it round the neck of the infant 

" Permit me to offer this mark of my esteem,'* he 
said, good-natutedly, ^< lor the valiant garrison of Oger- 
sheim. 9y the hand of a soldier, I envy you the pos- 
session of sach a reinforcement ; and you must let me 
present you with this purse of gold, for the use of the 
young recruit" 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted mo- 
ther and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving the 
shepherd to boast for many a summer day and winter 
night, of the success of his stratagem.* 



THE DRAMA. 

We must at present limit our remarks upon this sub- 
ject to the prbcipal novelty of the week — " Aloyse 5 or 
the Forester's Daughter." As we anticipated, this piece 



* The above anecdote ia sttthentic« and mentioaed in the lie- 
mobs of the Elector Palatine. 



was eonlpletdy suecesiful | indeed, we aie not sore that 
we ever saw a drama, in two acts, so triumpfasndf le. 
ceived in anv theatre. Thia may perhaps partly be at. 
tributed to the areumstance of the author being a bdy ; 
but there cannot, at the same time, be a doubt, that it 
was still more owing to the intrinsic merits of her pro- 
ductioo, coupled wi& the adm:nible manner in which it 
was performed. There are nota very great numberof cha- 
racters in the piece ; yet the stage effect is picturesqoe to 
an extraordinary dtgree, and the leading dramatii per. 
90Mt are so strongly and judiciously contrasted, that 
they immediately talke a hold of the mind ; and when 
once seen, are not likdy to besoon forgot There is the 
youthful and noble Philip brought into fine relief vhh 
the dark and intriguing Moniijo ; the good-natured, d- 
dtf ^7) garrulous, and somewiiat vain Madame Gugeot^ 
finely contrasted with the young, the beantifel, the iit- 
less, and the devoted Aky$e. Then, to fill up the }ri^ 
ture, we have the irank, generous-hearted Mariin Ertti^ 
—-the lively and sweetly-warbling Lisefter— the exeel« 
lent old duneMargareita, ■ and the inimitaUe Mayor 
ofNeverSy with a character that belongs to. die aathor, 
a wig and a fece that belong to Murray, and a poMiiil 
identify that must lielong to ^be very individul him- 
self. 

With reward to the plot, which, though simple, ii 10 
managed that curiosity is at once awakened^ till die in- 
terest becomes 10 Intense that it is aimoA paiafiil, «e 
shidl not enter upon any analyais of it, lest we ihonld 
defraud our readers of the i^etaure they woald otbervix 
enjoy in witaesshig the repreaentatton of the piece. Witib 
the acting, however, we touat express the very highest 
satisfaGticiii. We have seldom seen Mrs Siddoas togretN 
er advantage than in the part of .^iloyse. Wherever then 
is deep emotion, to be pourtrayed with powerful and ds- 
tt^ emphasis, Mrs 8iddons is almost suit to he pre- 
eminently suecessfbl ; and she is so, most unqueitioD' 
ably, in ^< Aloyse." Montague Stanley, alio, has kI- 
dom been seen to greater advantage than as the joang 
Prince ; nor has Denham's judgment ever beea my 
conspicuous than in his oonoeption tad executio&of w 
partof ilfonlijio. 

As to the literary merits of <« Aloyse^" in so ftf as 
the style and dialogue are concerned, we think them en- 
titled to no-mean consideration. There is no attempt, it 
is true, at any very elegant and impressive writing; bat 
the fair author has Uken a much surer way to tlie heiin 
of her audience, by studying tlie simplicity snd vntf- 
fected diction of refined and natural feeling. There aie 
numerous little touches of this sorl^ fVill of deganoe and 
delicacy. Thus, when Philip, whose real rank and d»- 
racter have not yet been aseertafaied, presents all thei 
young girls of Nevers with valuable trinkets and jewels | 
at a fete champetre, given in honour of Aloyie's birto- 
day, Aloyse, who is already fascinated with his gaW 
bearing, is made to watch him anxiously, and the w* 
lowing little colloquy takes place :— 

Aloyse. /"oode.; I ambewfldered!— Philip! whoartj 
thou that can thus throw thousands from thee with lei 
careless a hand? I dare not think. Be still, my heartl 
He approaches I What ! will he dare to adorn me w\ 
with his sparkling gems? Td spurn them to the cartnij 

(Pltilip, after taking out of the casket a <^«^"*'j?^ 
lace, looks at Aloyse, and throws it back ; thenplt^ 
a rose and approaches her,} 

Aloyse. His heart is noble still ! . ^ 

PhtUp. I weU knew, sweet AloyaeLl dsred n«t W 
approached you with these baubles. Flowers aw®^ 
only with flowers, and the child of nature km» nattW 
alone. Take this rosebud, Aloyse; it wiD be happy «][« 
in withering on your bosom^-but, oh ! kmger,--«ao» 
longer, than its fleeting existence may my remembraiiv 
dwell in thy gentle heart 1 

(Aloyse takes the rose, and turning ovms kUei^ 
head on her faker* $ shoulder*) 
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The oMBiog tMM of the teoond act is Yerj prottj 
and simiHe. We g:i?e it a place here^ not by aoy meaiM 
becvite it is one <^ the best in the piece, bat because it 
is almost the only scene which can be read without ma- 
terisUy inftinging on the interest of the rest :^- 

XAHOAIETTA^S COTTAGE. 

UiMAxxTTA discovered fMking lace-^Enier Aloybm 
latk a UtUe basket upon her arm, the rosebud given by 
Tsjur in her bosm^MAMOjtMMTTA advances to meet 
her. 

Mar, WckopM^ my good child; yon neyer forget 
TOOT poor old friend. 

Jhyse, How haTe yon been, M afga re tta , since I saw 
Tou laat ? Why do you not answer me ? Why do you 
look at me 80 sadly ? Is there any thing the matter ? 

Mar, Oh no, nothing, my sweet child, nothing while 
TOU are thus before me; It was only a dream that has 
uuquieted me. I thought you were threatened by some 
nameiegi danger.. I saw you bend down to seize a spark- 
linf gem that rolled towards a fearful precipice ; you 
emped it as it was about to fidl over the abyss ; but as 
»on aa joo pbwed it In your bosom, it pierced you to 
the hart 

i%r. (Jside,y Ha ! this is in accordance with thy 
jewels, Philip. 

Mar. That was not alL I saw you aflterwards in a 
magnififwit chamber ; every thing glittered with gold-— 
bu^ the cold cast a ghastly shade upon your cheeks ; and 
when I looked more ckneiy at you, your colour was gone, 
jtm ejie* were dosed, — ^you were dead ! 

Jioyse. Holy Virgin ! what a fearful dream ! It makes 
me shudder. {Aside. ) I will not tell her of the stranger's 
"psrkling presents ; it would increase her fears. We 
most not let our thoughts dwell, Margaretta, on these 
(loomT forebodings. £«e,hereisaba8ket of fruit Ihave 
linwght you. We held a festiyal yesterday. It was my 
Vntkhdar, and we were sayer than usnal ; for we had 
ivt'Straogers with us, who had been compelled to seek 
&r nliige from the riolence of the late storm. 

Mar. Whoarethestrangen? 

AhyK. I scarody know ; but they teQ us they are of- 
fcen--the dder ia named Mon^jo, and the younger Phi- 
lip, a cadet of the noble house of Le Bd. 

Mar. Aloyse, my child, you talk with hesitation— yon 
hhnh at the maUmi ot these strangers. Guard wdl 
jsor heart, Aloyae. May heaven grant this fearful dream 
khaU be found to be nothing but a dream. When I see 
TOU Uooraing before me in youth and beanty, and then 
think of your perhaps fiiding away— like the withered 
flower in your bosom, (Pauses^Jioyse looks confused,) 
I icamlr know why, but I fed a weight pressing on my 
heart, whwh tells noe all is not right, ^yae, will yon 
listeD to whMt I say, and fdlow my advice ? You always 
eome through the forest alone;— I never thought so be- 
fore; but it is at this moment impressed upon nuj, that 
there is dagger in doing so. Promise me that you will 
sever oome again "without a companion. Two are al- 
ways afcr thtti one. 

Alojae. Dear mother, what danger can there be in the 
<on«t ? I have passed through it daily all my lifo, and 
wcr met with any thing to ahirm me. But, if it will 
M your mind at rest, I promise to comply with your re- 
Syest And now I must take my leave ; for Madame 
(^HMt deaufid me to return home soon. 

Mar. Farewdl, Aloyse; and may all good saints watch 
orerthee. 

{Mumc~^ALorsa kne^ and Maeoamrtta gives her 
her Uesstng,} 

We connder oursdves fortunate in hayiog it in our 
power to give the above short and very imperfect speci- 
mou of this unpublished Drama. We must not con- 
dade without mentioning that the autlior, combining 
floe musical taste with her literary talents, has intzo- 
do^ aeveml pieces of very excellent music, in particu- 
lar s duett of much merit, and a solo, beautifully sung 
by Miss TiraataU, and always rapturously encorcd._ 
^e words of thto loog are quite in the spirit of the air. 
We cannot help expressing our hope that it will not 



be long before the authoress of '' Aloyse,** already so 
favourably known to the public as one of the authors of 
the <' Odd Volume,'* '' Tales and Legen4|,** &c. will 
pluck another laurd in a career she has thus so success- 
fully commenced. 

W£EU.Y List or Pebfoamaji ces. 

Dec. 7-12. 

;5at. La Jeuna Fenme Colore, J> Ueet d^Amaiar, JJJmi, 
Iniime, d[ he* AnffiaiKspour Hire, 



MoK. nob Roy, ^ the Bottie Imp. 
Tuas. Qreen^tdt' ~" " 



Monster, Aloyae, AHetAesUke TtmOl 
W B]>. Paul Pry, Aloyae, 4 A Roianifor an Ottver. 
Thub. Mason (tf'Buda, Do., if Brother and Sister, 
Fbid. Do. Do,, and Tmo Friends, 



OKIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNETS^ 

BT TBS nXV. KOBCaT XOBXHXAn. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 

Sir, — Some yeors ago, Iwas in the habit of embody- 
ing any little picture of nature^ or reflections on occur- 
renoes or books, in the form of a sonnet— a kind of com- 
podtion long enough to bring out a slight sketch or a dn- 
gle thought, but which^ at the same time, neesssarily 
requires com preo don. My manner of writing was too 
rapid to admit of much polidi or finish, which are right- 
ly conddereA as requidtes in this species of poem ; but 
tnere may still be some small deme of interest attached 
to my attempts, if they are considered rather as a sort of 
thinking doud in verse, than as any thing more impodng 
or pretending. If you are disposed to print any of my 
collection, I can, from time to time, cony out one or two 
for you--to which I shall generallv prenx the date of^hdr 
conmosition, and subscrite my initials, X aqo* sir, with 
great res})ect, and good wishes for the success of your la- 
bours^ your fiuthful servant, 

RoBT. MonsBXAn. 

▲ WJKTE& SCKSST. 
Thx Snn httma setting in the south<*-« scvsrtt 
Of high doud, circling from the jutting.8teq» 
Of the Eastern cni|r, girdles the city deep 
Bdow, under its smoky Uanket seen 
Shadowy, roofr piled o*er roofo, as they had been 
Thrown thus at random, in chaotic hesift,— * 
And o'er that doudy ifali the Sun doth keep 
His station, of a troubled blwJdy 9»ien, 
Pouring Us lurid rays, from*M^ hdld rinif 
Upon the hazy covering, dttji^VUn 
Over the housetop ridges-ilsing grim,-^ 
Portentous as of earthquake, to entomb 
The-]|ving mass in one wide crsshing womb^ 
Or as precursor of the genenl Doom ! 
November SOth, 168fi. R. M. 

A DECEMBER LAKDSCAPE. 
What though the unsparing tyrant of the year 
Has rifled of its tresses every bough, 
Some shrivdl'd leaves alone remaining now,—* 
Does Nature's beauty therefore disappear? 
No !— by yond glorious westering Sun, I swear, 
(And Heaven and Earth bear witness to my vow !) 
That now through rich Moodo doud, with prow 
Of gold, his burning course doth proodly steer I 
Did dewy fingers of the blushing Spring 
£*er with such roses gem the kindling bush, 
- As o'er Heaven's azure^ hands of Angels fling? 
Nor Earth is'unsalnted,— see the blush 
On snowy hill,F— the scar leaf qniverinf^ 
Or twig as coral in the reddening flush. 
Jkcember 3d, 18S& R. M. 
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The glowing period* that impetuoiu roll. 
Travelling tffe umrerse in rapid sweep. 
And as they image upon image heap, 
And reasoning crowd on reasoning,— ^torm the son!,— • 
These, Cfaldiners, ferm not of thy charm the wholey— 
But rather 'tis the aim thou still dost keep 
Before thee^ to awake from torpid sleep 
The principle divine, and to its goal 
Directit,— that from earth'fe encumbering day. 
And the dull load of ignorance and sin. 
To the First Good it may retnoe its way : 
So taught by thee the noUe art to win 
Lost souls, fishers of men wiU catch their prey. 
Doubt not, till burst the nets with myriads pouring in ! 
December Qth, 1888. R. M. 



SONG. 

MIKKIE TO HER SPXNKIKVwHEEL. 

By WWiam Tennant, Esq. Author of " Anster 
Fair,'* 4t. 

Bna on, birr on, my spinnin*. wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -wheel ! 
The roofs and wa's are dash^t wi' rain ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 
But here I sit fu' warm and dry. 
And care na for the blasts out^by, 
Ay« birrin* at my spinning-wheel ! 

Birr oA, bhr on, my spinnin -wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -wheel ! 
Hey, how the towslet tow comes down ! 
Hey, he^ |he Wheel rins roun* and roun' ! ' 
How merrPy, hey, the tirlin* pirn 
Snaps wi* Ha iron teet^ the yalm. 
Aye foltowin* &8t the birrin'.wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin -whed ! 
Spin on, tsgjn on, my birrin -wheel ! 
Kate's bridal day will soon be here^ 
And she maun hae her pairt o* gear.; 
The weaver's hands are toom o* waxk ; 
He's crying loud for sheet or sark, 
And fiytes you, lazy spinnin -wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin -wheel! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -wheel ! 
Haud air, ye tMims ! touch nae the rock ; 
Play farrer awa, wee Jean and Jook ; 
For minnie is tasldt and set to hae 
A braw linen wab ere sweet May-daye, 
Wi' birrin'^at her spinnin' wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my q>innin' wheel ! 
Spin on, spin oa my birrin' wheel I 
The roofr and ««*8 are dash^t wi* rain ; 
The wind *ith gowl at ilka pane; 
But here I sit fu' warm and dry. 
And care not for the blasta out-by. 
Aye birrin* at my spinnin -wbfel ! 



lilTfiBARY CHIT-CHAT AND VABIBTJES. 



Wa axe happy to perceive, by the Third ReportoT the Dunbar 
Mechaoict' InitUuCion, which has Just been published, that this 
useful and laudable Society Is prospering. The Library is in- 
creasing,— Schooia have iMen opened for Writing, Aiithmetlc, 



Enflllth Grammar, Geo|Rphy, and Geometry,-.* miaa of mu- 
tual instruction has been commeaeed,~«ndiaaexeelicntcQaneof 
Lectures on Chemistry has been delivered by Dr Robert baima 
m Haddinffton. To the Report is affixed a very seiuflile and 
practical Address by Captain Basil Hall, who u the patron and pre- 
ddent of the Institution. We recommend the Dunbar Mcchani. 
cal Institution to the notice and imitation of all other small tovm 
throughout Scotland, wliere Soeieties of a simliar deKiiptian 
have not been hitherto established. 

Tlie Royal Society of London held its aaniverpary meetii^da 
the 1st of this month, and heard an interesting addresi from in 
President, Mr Davies Gilbert Of the two royal medab in their 
gift, one has been this year awarded to M . Enefce. for hit re- 
searches and calculations concerning the heavenly body niuailr 
distinguished by his name; and the other to Dr WollutaD, Cor 
his recent highly Important and useful chemical diseorenea. 

We are happy to understand, that his Majesty, erer sUre to 
the claims of genius, has been grseiously pleased to signify to the 
President and Council of the London Society of Aatiausries, hb 
intention of conferring two gold medals annually, of tlie Talueof 
fifty guineas each , for the two best papers on antiquity wltich mar 
be presented to the Society. We have reason to DdMre. that ha 
Majesty has been thus induced to notioe the Sodety, thrash th« 
friendly interference of the Carl of Aberdeen. 

A pamphlet has been published at Paris, InwMdi ith straerir 
reeommended to the various Powers of Europe to ooawt w 
existing governments of Greece into an independent moesrdt/, 
and to place young Napoleon on the throne. The prqieQtiimd 
to have excited some conversation on the Continent 

Washington Irving is preparing a Life of General WaihiQgttm. 
Lockhart a Life of Cervantes, Sir Humphry Davy a Worli on Po- 
pular Chemistry, Dr Brewster Lives of the Asfronoroen. 6ley i 
History of the British Empire in India, and Sir Waiter Soatt va- 
rlaaa Biographies,— <all for the " NationM Library," aaoouaced 
by Murray, the great Albemarle Street publisher. 

Moore's Life of Byron will appear, we understsnd, h) Jsnuarr; 
and will contain, besides other interesting matter, nttmcroas un- 
published letters of the noble poet, many of which, of a hter date, 
will show very forcibly his great devotion to the cauie of Greece. 

Washington Irving has in the press a new woric, entitled " Tales 
of the Moors ;* which, it is said, will embody a histoiyof therae, 
glory, and downfall of the Moors in Spain i chiefly composed out 
of materials collected by Mr Irving during bis recent resideooe it 
Seville. 

Clappertan*a Travels are nearly ready for publicstioa, tneltt- 
ding a memoir 'of his life, and a full aoconnt of his death. 

we are informed that Mr John Mackay Wilson ii prepsriaf 
for nubUcation a poem to be entitled " The Sojourner," the flat 
book of which will probably appear in Januaiy. From tfacipeci- 
mens we have already seen of Mr Wilson's abilitkib ne are u- 
dined to augur favonraMy of this work. 

A good deal of talk has been occasioned by Thomas CarapbeiTi 
re^leotion to the Lord Rectorship of the Uoi««nity of GisspDv. 
We are decidedly of omnlon that he well deserved the boDoor: 
for we are not aware that any previous Lord R«rtor hsi psid to 
much attention to the interests, either of edueation in geoeral, or 
of ttie pragieas of the students, his constituents, la nartiaiJw.- 
Hia conduct, both as a publie and a fiteriry jnaa, oivDt to mditf 
him to them. 

TA^aiHeal Gots<p.<-There is notmneh-" Love in WtlaUe*,' 
a Farce by Mr Lacy, has been soooesafkil at Drury Lane. It ii 
the thira Faroe of Mr Lacy's that has been snoeesshd within the 
httt two months.— The Dublin Theatre Is about to opm under 
fovourable auspices ; Dowton and other London peifonnenste 
of the company. 

Musical Gos«ip.<-The musical season promises well. >» 
Brighton, we learn that an Italian company, pertomiMthtfe al 
present, comprising Caradori, Castelll, Pellegrini.' sad Curloai. 
are to visit this city, after sojourning a short while at Binuog- 
ham, at which place they are to open on the 17th.— The Pr"«|- 
sional Concerts should turn out well, considering the sooeskm ot 
strength they have received from tiie return of Mr A. Murny> 
whoiit is said, has more than fulfilled the anticipations thst hsd 
been formed before his visit to the Continent He takes the lesd 
in the musical festivities of the winter, by giving a concert la ifte 
Hopetoun Rooms on the 19th. Madame Catalan! is hlievtse td 
be here in January, bringing with her, aa report sailh, soaeotner 
singers. These singers, however, will turn out, wo suspect, to m 
nothing better than her old crony Mrs Bedford, or some dapb- 
cate (rfthat very serviceable Iba The usual muttne of "h?^ «« 
called benefit concerts will of course foUowt and some or the 
morecetobrated of the Loudoo perfbcsMRb it IsnuwwMdi sie 
to give U8 a flyb^ calL 



TO QUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ProfttM* oaiefpie, of St Andrews, whom we are taPPT*! 
have it inimr power to laah among our contiibuton, «< <'*^ 
our best thanks. ..» e 

To the author of the " Lines addressed to Sir Walter Seott. 
we purpose writing at our eartiest leisure. -The Essay " pn u)« 
Pleasures of Imagiaatioo" will not suit ufc—The vencaof J" 
W." please us, and will probably appear, but we oanPfl*wr^JJ: 
-The lines by •• A Wanderer:" by " W„- by ^NJU »««' 
and by " Peter nndar," do not oome up fcoour stBware. 

Several other Correspondents must excuse us for i>w^"r^ 
able to attend to their eonununicatioQi immiB^i*^*^ I ^^ "^ 
shall not be overiooked. 
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i^rrmAftY criticism. 



t%eDlMtli^; By fhe Author of « Pettaib." 4 voU. 
Loodoii ; Henry Colbtnta. 1829. 

Wt db H&t e&ty the msn Who is oontfoually reading 
Bovels; but ftr less do we ekiry hixn who never reads a 
c3Td at »IL l^e^ d).e7 often dissipate widioot instruct, 
rg !]» iniDd ; but wt are not mm that we ought always 
tD be In thst pipimds, dliHlisgs, and pence mood which 
ii^^et us td ttj aibr time out to usury, and calculate 
b Talae ooly-h^f Aie quantity of information received 
during a&^ of thofe periods into which it may be divi- 
^xi. W^are-Bot sure that this intellectual avarice would 
^- sttardedii^thtbe results which* raisht be anddpated. 
i> hettt oniir be eirldvated as well as the intdlect. 
ASfttact knoirtedge has, in too many inst^ces, been 
f tend to nudce a man saUen, morose, and callous. And 
ttiocissotdy not a more disgusting spectacle in nature 
Otn a person, known to be a very tower of learning, 
locking himself up in its unsocial and selfish pursuits, 
fiui etiba shunmng'entbely the gentler humanities of 
tfe* tt« if 'iteitef^ «ircumBtances ha^1>rought him 
BCSMrily Mt^^WC -with thm^^^t he bff £e father 
of 8 famuy pethaps,— shunning all the ehaste delights 
•f panntsi and conjugal endearment,.-in6pirmg awe, but 
not sAedon,— Jooked up to as a prcitigy of leamhig, but 
&lV-paiaiiUly, bitterly felt,^to be unloved and unlove- 
si>Ie. Of what vidue to the miserable ascetic are aU the 
itoR! be has so carefi^y hoarded ? The ploughboy, 
vbiiding behind his team, is a brighter and a better link 
io the gieat chain of creation. Take even the most fa- 
T«nMe view of the matter. Suppose that he oommuni- 
e^ bis knowledge to others, and gains for hunself a 
Base as one of the beneftctors of the species. Is there 
»7 answering thrill of delight that awakens the dor- 
nut sensibility of Us -bo^om ? Boes the sunshine of 
komanbappiness penetrate, ihrough the cold nuirbleof 
kis ooQstitation ? Does a sbgle pulse beat ouicker ? — or 
does he bold on the same plodding tenor of bis way, con- 
Kim of his own superiority, but unconscious of the ex- 
quisite pleasure to be derived from participating in the 
irnpathy of his fellow-creatures ? He is fio< a great 
^1^* There never vas a great man who was not full 
Qf bcneiolcQce, charity, and brotherly love ; who has not 
kidkitboarSy— his days, his weeks of relaxation ; who 
^ not eoltlnSe ansiously— .passionately— 4dl kindly 
Mingi ; wk^ oould not at times be nleased with a 
i*tU£, sod tickled with a straw ; who could npt become, 
^ >U aimpUdty and sincerity, the friend and playmate 
of ioQoceat diOdren ; who could not willingly and easily 
S^it down the stream of fiction offered to hhn by the 
p^ OK t^ novdist, fhare in the imaginary grie(k and 
joys of t))ebepg8 whom they call into existence, and bend 
07er their pages, tUl all Uie external world was forgot, 
lod the golden hpurs flew by uncounted. It is a noble and 
igodl&e ng^t t6 see the monarch of anation^s opinions, 



^le ebbs and flows of whose single intellect '* are tides to 
the rest of mankind,*' whoiSfnati^f Ms strength, and in whose 
faorilliant eye shines the majesty of the soul within, and 
on whose patridan brow thought sits crowned and queen- 
like, — it is a noble and a heavenly sight to see such aheing 
established in the centre of his domestic affections^.the ', 
more worthy of inspiring admiration, the more he sur- 
renders himself to all the namdess trifles which tlie over, j 
flowins of the jovous spirit within him may prompt ^ 
Win the cold ana the worldly-minded dare to sneer? 
There exist who will,.-..the -dregs^the worms of the 
earth. Yet persons, withal, who carry^ their heads hight 
and, in the priggish conceit of their own contracted 
littleness, affect to lament what they are pleased to d^« 
nominate the weaknesses and the aberrations of genius. 
These hunvui machines swarm in sodety, and rank 
high in it toa They ]^rk themselves up on thdr own 
perch, and flapping their vulgar wings, they crow with 
a shrill discordant voice, and then look jround for ap- 
plause. Too often do they obtain it ; the; become the' 
coc^ of their own circU, and they arrogantly lord it • 
over the feeble and the ignorant, till spm^ more po^er- 
All hand plucks eS the feathers from ^ir loaUisomc 
carcass, and consigns tLepQ, in shivering leiinfkess, tq the 
oontempt. they merit ' ' ''J' 

We are not quite sure whether the kadtflgent r^^er. 
may have exactly followed our train of reasoning. We 
bdieve we meant to prove that there are times and sea- 
sons when all men, with properly regulated dispoaitions, 
ought to be able to relish a good novel. Let us beware, 
however, of the opposite extreme. We grieve to say it^ 
but this is far too much of a novel-reading generation. 
Those who Uve in great towns, and have stated employ, 
ments to which they must give their attention, are 
scarcely aware of the extent of the evlL But in villages 
— 4n country quarters— .in the Baths and Chdtenhams of 
the day — in every comer where there are ladies who have 
nothing to do, and gentlemen who have spare hours to 
dispose of, (and where are those two classes not to be 
met with ?) a novel is the grand panacea— .the happy al- 
tenuitive— 4he sine qua nou» The minds of these per- 
sons, if they had any minds, would be perfect circula- 
ting libraries ; and if you take away one thelf from every 
dxculating library in existence, wliat is it that yon 
leave ?— « dead sea of worda..-a heterogeneous mass of 
uninspired ideas— a desert of vulgarism and insipidity. 
No wonder that an utter destruction of the faculty of 
memory is the invariable lot of the novd-devourer. 
*< One reads so many of these books, that really the last 
drives that which preceded it out of the head," is a re- 
mark which may be heard every day ; but to us it sug- 
gests notions particularly repulsive. It seems to imply 
not only that the book has been read for the mere sake 
of the momentary exdtation, as one might take a dram 
of opium or of ardent spirits, but that the vicious indul- 
gence has become a habit, and that, in consequence, the 
mind has been rendered totally unfit for the exertion of 
the most oommon-plaoe activity. We have far too many 
modifications of a Lydia Languish both in our fashion- 
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able and anfuhionable Mcietj, both among our men 

and our women for there is little duttnctton of sex 

among those who read only the trs»h of circulating li- 
braries. *But these novels, we are told, have so much im- 
proved of late, it is qaite a duty to penise them now, 
they are so full of instraction, and exhibit so extensive 
a knowledge of real life ! This is another wretched fal- 
lacy. The stutf we used to have about the beginning 
of the present century was not one whit worse than 
much of the stuff that has been poured out upon us 
within the last five years. Its features may be some- 
what changed ; — passion is more the order or the day — 
strong unnatural contrasts — lights and shades splashed 
on in such a manner as to produce the portraits of 
monsters — preposterous views of individual ch^r^cter, 
and mawkish sketches of general society— these ure the 
distinguishing ingredients of all aecorid -rate and fiftieth, 
rati modem novda. Our predecessors were content to 
dribble out inanity more quietly; three volumes of 
babble picked up at a milliner's tea-Uble, and spiced 
with f n occ>»S'onal infusion of immorality, constituted 
tlieir dish of fiction. We sre by no means sure that the 
change has been for the betur. Now, there are more 
pretensions and false bloom outside, but the core is as 
rotten as ever ; — we would as soon put the Leidenhall- 
street novels of 1800 as of 1828 into the hands of our 
daughters. 

It may be gathered from these observations, that while 
we are prepared to do justice to any novel which will 
bear the test of critical examination, we are at the same 
time determined to extend no mercy whatever to any in- 
ferior work of this kind to which our notice may be di- 
rected. The existing rage for novel-writing should be 
checked ; and the best way to do this. Is to make a few 
etamples of the most notorious and hardened offenders. 
— AVe come noir to speak of " The Disowned." 

The auUior of this novel, a Mr Bulwer, is, we think, a 
clever man ; but his book, on the whole, is a piece of great 
absurd Ity. Patiently have we waded through it- -four long, 
thick volumes— and we must confess we should not like to 
have ti e tank to perform over again. The plot (and though 
some authors affect to deapine a plot, it is of the firnt im- 
portance in a novel) is the moat disjointed and rambling 
thing imaginable ; and even were we to consent to lay 
no'great stress on this Objection, and look upon the book 
as only a succession of individual acenes, we should still 
have to say, that these were, in many instances, forced 
and unnatural, and conveyed no distinct picture of ac- 
tual and existing life. But still we are inclined to se- 
parate the work from its author, who, we sunpect, haa 
miscalculated his own powers, and, from a winh to do 
too much, has done next to nothing. Your modem no- 
vel-writer is by no means contented to be simple and im- 
pressive,— he must be overpowering and sublime. Nor 
is it sufficient for him to dispUy a modtmite shsre of 
acquaintance with different grades of society, and of 
knowledge generally, — ^he must affect complete fami- 
liarity with all things in heaven and earth ; science, and 
philosophy, and history, must be his play-things ; the 
very highest circles must be open to him, and he must 
have studied human nature in the very lowest dens of 
vice and misery. Heaven bless him ! does he know what 
he is about ? It is no light thing to set up for a Shak- 
speare, — at least, we are among those who entertain the 
old-fashioned prejudice, that a Shakspeare, or an Admi- 
zable Crichton, makes his appearance only once in the te- 
volution of centuries. The author of *• The Disowned*' 
is a clever man — young, we presume, with a good deal of 
unpruned genius about him ; but, if ever his mamma. 
or nis grandmamma, told him he was a Shakspeare, we 
beg^ most positively, to contradict the excellent old la- 
dies. 

We have not read **• Pelham,** which, we are informed, 
.has sold well, and contains somepo werful passages ; but we 
should have expected a more successful second effort than 



«* The Disowned.'* One of the chief faulu of tfac ho^ 
is, that it is three-foarths too long ; and it is spun oat 
to this length by means of a hundred, dull and hastj 
Scenes, which have no Connexion whatever widi the stoiy, 
and which seem to haVe been introdetoed for die sole'pirr- 
pose of contributing to the production of four volumes. 
Another fault is, that half- a. dozen plots, or narratives, 
are carried on at the same time, scarcely in the leaat in- 
terwoven with each other, and none of them, ao far as 
we can see,^ possessing any Very extradrdinary interest. 
Another fault ia, that the hero and heroine are profoundly 
common-place and insipid ; and that the other characters 
are much over-coloured, and, in several Instances, directly 
opposed to the truth of natures Another fault is, that the 
SKetches of high lii^ are not the least 1 ke high life, or, 
at all events, want that vividness and minuteness of de- 
lineation which would have given them force and inte. 
rest. Another, fault is, that the principal incidents oaU 
rage sll probability. It would not be difficult to state 
more faults, but these may suffice. 

Now, it is quite possible that a book maybe a stupid 
book as a book, and yet the author may make it evident, 
in the course of it, that he has talenU worth cultivating. 
This b the case at present before us. There is a great 
deficiency of judgment, but a very oonstdersble supply 
of cleverness, in ^< The Dinowned.** We susper. how. 
ever, the success which has attended ^^ Pelhano,** and 
the praises of his friends, have induced our author to think 
himself a greater man than he really is. He writes ra- 
ther too much as if he had been bom to set the world 
on fire. He fancies he has a far more comprehenyive 
mind, than, with all deference, we believe him to have. 
Had he beoi contented to concentrate his powers upon 
one theme and object, he would, in all probability^ have 
distinguished himself; but, having scattered them over 
a thousand, it is only here and there that we diacover 
the seeds of what is really valuable. High life, low life, 
middle life, all sorto of life ; psssion, principle^ feeling, 
virtue, vice, sentiment, humour, pathos, metaphyiiics, 
poetry, are all jumbled together in the sublimity of com- 
plete confusion. In his next effort,— for it ia evident that 
he will apin many a long yam yet, — let hnft limit him- 
self to obe design ; let him desphe the stage-trick of 
sudden transitions and violent contrasts ; let him look 
a little more at ordinary human nature, and eschew those 
anomalous productions he has set before us under the 
name of men and women ; let him bridle in his strug- 
gling and over-mettLsome imagination, and be 1^ 
grand and more common-place, and he will write a book 
which will be more liked, and better understood by sen- 
sible men. Meantime, we shall pay him a compliment, 
which we think his four volumes deserve, by selecting a 
favourable specimen of hia style of sketching character ; 
and shall entitle it 



A BREAKFAST SCENE* 

** In about an hour Mrs Copperas descended, and 
mutual compliments were exchanged ; to her succeeded 
Mr Copperas, who was well scolded for his laziness ; 
and to them Blaster Adolphus Copperas, who was also 
chidingly termed a naughty darling, for the same of- 
fence. Now, then, Mrs Copperas prepared the tea, 
which she did in the approved method, adopted by all 
ladies to whom economy is deater than renowBi, vis. the 
least possible quantity O' hot water ; after this mixture 
had become as black and as bitter as it could possibly 
be, without any adjunct from the apothecsry*s skill, it 
was suddenly drenched with a copious diffusion, and as 
suddenly poured forth, weak, washy, and abominable, 
into four cups, severally appertaining unto the four par- 
takers of the matutinal nectar. 

^* Then the conversation began to flow. Mrs Cop- 
peras was a fine lady, and a sentimentalist ; very obser- 
vant of the little niceties of phrsse and manner. Mr 
Copperas was a stock-jobber, and a wit ; loved a good 
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Ut in each capacity ; was very round, yery short, and 
lay much like a John Dory, and saw in the features 
and mind of the little Coppetaa the exact representative 
of himself. • 

*• ' Adolphus, my love,' said Mrs Copperas, ' mind 
what I told you, and sit upright. Mr Linden, will you 
sUov roe to cut you a Uetle piece of this roll ?* 

*' ' Thank you,' said Clarence ; ' I will trouble you 
lather lor tlie whole of iu' 

'* Conceive Mrs Copperases dismay ! From that mo- 
nent she saw herself eaten out of house and home ; be- 
sides, as she afterwards observed to her friend Miss Bar. 
bira Y(ffk, * the vulgarity of such an amazing appe- 
dte !* 

^ ' Any commands in the Citf, Mr Linden ?* asked 
the haaband. *■ A coach will pass by our door in a few, 
m'suies — mast b« on ^Change in half an hour. Come, 
my love, another cup of tea — make haste — I h«ve scarce- 
ly a moment to fake my fare for the inside, before 
coachtf takea hit for die outside. Ha I ha ! ha 1 Mr 
Liodoo.^ 

^ ^ Lord, Mr Copperas !* said his helpmate, ^ how 
can yoa be so i illy ? Setting such an example to your 
son. too- Never mind him, Adolphus, my love. Fy, 
child, a^i*t you aiihamed nf yourself? Never put the 
spooQ in ihs cup till you have done tea : I must really 
send yoQ to school to learn manners. We have a very 
pretty little collection of book:* here, Mr Linden, if you 
voald like to read an hour or two after breakfasc — 
Child, take your hands out of your pockets. AU the 
bert xlaa^ica, X believe — Telemachus, and Young's 
Xi^hi T noughts, and Joseph Andrews, and the Specta- 
tor, and Pope's Iliad, and Creech*s Lucretius ; but you 
will look over them yourself. This is Liberty Hall, as 
veQ as Copperas Bower, Mr Linden I* 

** • MTdl, my love,' said the Stock-jobber, * I believe 
I must be o£ Here— Tom— Tom-l(Mr de Warrens 
had jott entered the room with some more hot water, to 
weaken still farther the poor remains of what was once 
the tea}— Tom^ust run out and stop the coach ; it 
will be by m five minutes.' 

*''' * Have not I prayed and besobghi you many and 
many a time, Mr Copperas,* said the lady, rebukiogly, 
* not to call De Warrena by his Christian name ? Don't 
yoQ know, that all people in genteel life, who only keep 
ene servant, invariably call him by his surname, as if 
be were the butler, you know ?' 

^^ * Now, that is too good, my love,* said Copperas. 
^ I will call poor Tom by any surname you please, but 
I re«lly can't pass him off for a buthr 1 Ha ! ha I ha ! 
you must excuse me there, my love.* 

^* '• And pray, why not, Mr Copperas ? I have known 
many a butler bungle more at a cork than he does ; and 
pra?, tell me, who did you ever see wait better at din- 
ner?* 

^ ' He wait at dinner, my love ! It is not he who 
waits.* 

•* * Who then, Mr Copperas ?' 

" ' Why, we^ my love ; it's we who wait at dinner ; 
bat that's the cook's fault, not his.* 

^ ' Pshaw ! Mr Coppems.— Adolphus, my love, sit 
apright, darling.' 

^* kl«»De Warrens cried from the bottom of the stairs 
^* Mcaater, the coach he coming up.* 

** *• Tnere won't be room for it to torn, then,* said the 
ficetioiia Mr Copperas, looking round the apartmont, as 
If he took the words literally. < What coach is it, boy ?' 

^* Nowtfaat was not the age in which coaches scoured 
tkt City every half hour, and Mr Copp;.'ra8 knew the 
Datse of the coach as well as he knew bis Q^n. 

'* ' It be the Swallow coach, sir.* 

'* ^ Oh, very well ;_ thq^, since I have swallowed in 
tbe roll, iiwOl now roll In the Swallow^-ha I ha! ha ! 
Oopd bye, Ht Lindea.* 

^ No tooii€r had the witty atock-jobhet left the room, 



than Mrs Copperas seemed to expand into a new exist, 
ence. ' My husband, sir,' said she, apologetically, * is 
so odd ; but he's an excellent, sterling character ; and 
that, you know, Mr Linden, tells more in domestic life 
than all the shining qualities which captivate the fancy. 
I am sure, Mr Linden, that the moralist is right in ad- 
monishing us to prefer the gold to the tinsel. I have 
now been married some years, and every year seems hap. 
pier than the last ; but then, Mr Linden, it is such plea, 
sure to contemplate the growing graces of the sweet 
pledge of our mutual love. — Adolphus, my dear, keep 
your feet still, and take your hands out of your pockets.* 

*^ A short pause ensued. 

"' We see a great deal of company,' said Mrs Cop- 
peras, pompously, ' and of the very best description. 
Sometimes we are favoured by the society of the great 
Mt Talbpt, a gentleman of immense fitetune^ «Dd quite 
the courtier. He is, it is true, a little eccentric In his 
dress ; but then he was a celebrattd beau in his youiig 
days. He b our next neighbour — you can see his houae 
out of the window, just across the garden thera We 
have also sometime» our humble board graced by a very, 
elegant friend of mine. Miss Barbara Vork, a lady of 
very high connexions — ^her first cousin was a Lord Mayor 

--Adolphus, my dear, what are you about ? Well, Mr 

Linden, you will find your retreat quite imdisturbed. I 

must go about the household affairs ; not that I do any 

thing more than superintend, you know, sir ; but Ithink 
no lady should be above consulting her husband's iMe- 
resta. That's what I call true old English conjugal «f« 
feciion. — Come, Adolphus, my dear.* 

" And Clarence was now alone. « I fear,* thought 
he, * that I shall get on very indifferently with these peo- 
ple. Taught by books, not experience, I fondly im'a- 
gined that there were very few to whom I could not suit 
myself; but I have yet to learn, that there are certain 
vulgariUes which ask long familiarity with their canse 
and effect, rightly to understand and pai^tly to endure. 
The outward coar«eness of the lowest orders, the mental 
grosnireti o£ the highest, I can readily suppose it easy 
to forgive ; for the former does not offend one*s feeling:", 
nor the latter one's habits ; but thLt hase^ p«ttendir>g, 
noisy, scarlet vulgarity of the middle rankv--vhich hae 
all the rudeness of its iofirriors, with all the arrogi^ice 
and heartlessoess of its betiers,-^this pounds and pence 
patch-work of the wor^t and most tawdry shreda and 
rags of manners, is alike sickening to one's love of hu- 
man nature, and one's refinement of taste. But it will 
not do for me to be misanthropical ; and (as Dr Ladn- 
as was wont ta say) the great merit of philosophy, when 
it cannot command circumstances, is to reconcile us to 
them." P. 171—79. 

There is one thing to be said in favour of *' The Dis- 
owned." The rtrader is inclined to go on with it after 
he has once commenced, always expecting something 
better than he ever neally meets with ; and he closes the 
fourth volume with the conviction, that, had there been 
a fifth, the author's abilities would have been made more 
conspicuous in it The fact is, that his abilities have 
been misdirected i and time and experience will proba- 
bly ahow him his error. 



AnnaU of ihe Cakdonian*^ Pictt^ and Scots | and qf 
Strathclyde, Cumberland^ Galloxsay^ and Murray. 
By Jo!ieph Riuon, Esq, 2 vols. Edinburgh ; W. 
and P. Laing. 1828. 

This is another posthumous work of the late indefa- 
tigable antiquarian, Joseph Ritson. It possesses several 
features of much interest ; and we are glad that it has 
been given to thj public. Lord Hailes, in his valuable 
^' Annals," has stated his conviction, that, previous ta 
the acceision of Malcolm IIL, (which was in the year 
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1067,) the hiilory of Scotland is involTcd in obscnrity 
and fable. Riteon appears to have been far from satis- 
fied with this sweeping conclusion ; and with his accus- 
totned spirit of laborious research, he undertook to remove 
some of that obscurity, and to convert into historical 
tmOi mu<;ii, which to others had appeared little better 
dian romance. Accordingly, in the present work, he 
has extended the limits of authentic history for many 
centuries, and his labours only end where those of Lord 
Hikiles b^m. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that cither Bit- 
son, Of any one else, ftom the scanty materials re- 
maining from which to glea^ information, could fhr- 
nish a full and complete narrative of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country. All that can reasonably be 
expected, is some glimpses of addidonal light,_a few 
distinct notions re^urding those remote ancestors from 
whom we have sprung, ^and some notices of the state 
of society existing among them. Of the Caledonians, 
who were of a race perfectly distinct from either the 
Scots or the Picts, and who were certainly the roost an- 
cient, if not the indigenous, inhabitants of this coun- 
try, the only genuine account is to be found in the wri- 
tings or remams of Tacitus, Dio Gassius, and one or two 
others of less note, who were also Roman cititens, and, 
of course, wrote in Latin ; and to these may be added, 
the Chronicles of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
Westminster, in the fifteenth century, " into whose hands 
had fallen certain collections of a Roman general, and 
whose compilation, including a curious ancient map of 
Britain, was originally printed at Copenhagen, in 1757." 
The Infoimatidn to be obtained concerning the Picts and 
Scots is still more meagre and doubtful ; and the two 
authors, in particular, who enter most into details,.. 
John de Fordun, who wrote the ScotUchronicon, and An- 
drew of Wyntown, who wrote the '* Oryginale Cbrony- 
kil of Scotland,*' — are well known to be both gross forgers 
and falsificators, so that little or no reliance can be placed 
on their statements. The plan, however, which Mr Kit- 
son has adopted in &ese *•"• Annals,'' is simple and good. 
He treats success ive(^ of distinct tribes and districts, and, 
after a few introductory remarks on each, he proceeds to 
cofiect, fifom various sources, and arrange dironologically, 
such extracts and passages from ancient writers, as tend 
to elucidate the history of the times, always subjoining 
translations. It is impossible to attempt any thine like an 
analysis of all the materials he has thus collected, which; 
indeed, in many instances, abound much more in anti- 
quarian lore, than in facts calculated to instruct and please 
me general reader ; but a few of the leading results of his 
researches are important, and ought to be communicated 
to our readers, who may not ch^>ae to peruse the whole 
work with that care which we have bestowed upon it 

It appears, then, that the earliest mention to be found 
any where of the British Islands is in the ancient treatise 
«« Of the World," usually ascribed to Aristotle. By him 
they are classed under the general name of Albion ; but 
tliat this appellation was suggested by some early mari- 
ner, who happened to sail near some of the high chalky 
cliffs which here and there line tlie eoast^ is improbable, 
as \tvzH « and not albusj is the Greek word sigoifyinff 
white. Tadtua introduces us to the name Britaiity and 
he is the fir^t writer who attempts any description of the 
northern part of the island, whi^ he caUs Caledonia, 
Mliether uiis designation has any connexion with Caly^ 
iony an andent and famous dty of ^tolia, in Greece, is 
not known. A very fierce dispute rages among antiquari- 
ans as to the manner in which not (mly Caledonia, but all 
Britain, was originally peopled. It is, on all hands, allow- 
ed to be unphilosophical (though we confess we do not ex- 
actly see why) to talk of indigenous inhabitants even 
on a continent, and much more so on an island. One 
party is dear that the Caledonians came originally from 
Germany, and the other is no less certain that they came 
from Oaal, and are of Cdtic origin. Ritson thinJEi that 



" if not absolutely manifest, it is, at least, highly pro- 
bable, that the whole island of Britain was originally 
peopled by the Celts or Gaulu,'^ whom, Tadtns says, 
the Britons universally resembled in thdr religion, In- 
guage, and manners ; although, it must be confiessed, 
the historian himself rather favours the opinion of our 
German descent Be this as it may, it is certain that 
the Caledonians were a distinct people at the dnae of 
Agricola*s invasion of this country, and from their in- 
habiting the extreme northern districts of the island, be. 
twecn the Murray Frith and Cape Wrath, it would seem 
not improbable that they were, as Pinkerton suppoaes, 
a horde of Cimhri or Cimmerii who had not come, like 
the other Cdts, through Gaul, but had crossed from 
Jutland. Spreading southwards, the Caledonians rapid- 
Iv gained ground ; and the celebrated battle fought on 
the confines of theu* dominions between Galgacus and 
Agricola, *• ad montem Grampium," seems to have 
taken place in Aberdeenshire, and, probably, in that part 
of it called Buchan. The great walls afterwards buUt by 
the Bmperors Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severus, appear 
to have been intended to prevent the Caledonians from 
making incursions into that part of the island which the 
Romans had conquered; for the Caledonians themsdves 
they were never able to subdue. In the icign of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, the Romans, harassed and weakened 
with dvil dissensions, could pay little attention to so 
distant a conquest as Britain, and the consequence was, 
that a general revolt took place throughout the whole 
island; and, as the old historian Procopius informs us, 
^ the Romans were never able to recover Britain, but 
from that time it was in the rule of tyrants." In other 
words, tlieisland was divided into a number of petty king- 
doms and tribes, who waged perpetual war against each 
other, in the hope of increasing thdr respective power, 
and only oceasbnally, like the states of Greece, entered 
into a general confederacy when threatened by imy fo- 
reign invasion from the Danes or others. 

In Scotland there seem, about this time, to have been 
ifiree nations, who divided the country among them- 
4ilves, and were each independent These were the 
Cakdoniofttf the PicU^ and the ScoU. Of the Caledo- 
nians we have already spoken. The earliest mention 
made of the Picts is by a Latin author of inferior note, 
in the year 296. It seems quite certain that the Picts 
were not known in Britain till the third century. Whence 
they came is matter of complete dubiety, though it is 
probable that they were of a more southern origin than 
the Caledonians. Ritson does not think that they de- 
rived the name of Picts from the circumstance of their 
being ourti, or painted. The practice of painting the body 
prevailed almost universally among the barbarous na- 
tions of antiquity, and no distinguishing appellation 
could be derived from a custom so very common. The 
Roman poets are continually speaking of tribes which 
they describe as picti, wrides^ carttkii and all these 
epithets, in addition to those of infieti and Jlaviy may 
be found applied to the Britons generally. Pinkerton is 
of opinion that Pict is a corruption of Peht or Pet, and 
that Pet is equivalent to Vet, and that therefore this 
people must have come from Vetland, which he main- 
tains is the same as Jutland in Norway. Thia is a to- 
lerably ingenious specimen of the power of etymology ; 
but if'^this spedes of reasoning were admitted, the Picts 
might be made to have come from any comer of the 
globe. Wherever they came from, they were a bold and 
hardy race, and had probably made more progress in the 
art of war than the Caledonians, whom they speedily aup- 
planted in their ancient possessions, and reduced almost 
to the condition of a conquered nation. It was on the 
Orkney Islands that the Picts first landed, and from 
dienoe they speedily found their way over to the main- 
land. To add to the animosity with which their wars 
were carried on with the Caledonians and Scots, their 
religious feelings were as directly opposed as their inte- 
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RtU. The Britons bad very genenllf embraced ChiisU 
ianity, so early u the year 150 ; whereas the Picts were 
obstinate Pagans. To what pred&e mode of superstition 
they were attached, cannot now be ascertained ; though 
it is pretty eTident that it was not heathenism, hot a 
much darker creed, and gloomier mythology. Their 
Scottish captiYCS they treat^ as slaves ; and in all things 
— language^ religion, dress, and manners, — kept them* 
sdves totally distinct. What their language was cannot 
be proved, although some have asserted it to have been 
Gothic ; — ^there is now no vestige of it remaining. They 
were always considered as interlopers, and hated as such 
by the other inhabitants of Scotland ; and, at length, af- 
ter their dynasty had existed for upwards of four hun- 
dred years, from the fifth to the ninth century, and the 
terror of their name had spread over more than one-half 
of the island, Kenneth MacAIpin, king of Scots, a man 
of great oulitary prowess, waged war against them sosut- 
oessftiUy, that the whole nation was finally and for ever 
rooted out, either slaughtered in battle, or foarced to fly 
the conntry. 

The Scats, a Celtic tribe, in the opinion of Ritsoo, 
originally made their appearance in Ireland, some time 
daring the third century. They were a very rude and 
savage people, and are accused by St Jerome of being 
cannibals. It was to a portion of Ireland that they first 
gave the name of Seoiia^ which they afterwards trans- 
ferred to the southern districts of the more ancient Ca- 
ledonia. Rltaon is by no means inclined to go into the 
opinion, that the irmd Scotia has any connexion with 
SeytMa^ which he calls the " qffidna gwHum^ or manu- 
iactoiy of nations." Pinkerton and others, on the eon- 
truy, are clear that the Scots and Scythians are the 
same, the name being derived thus,-^cy(A«a, Scytia^ 
Scidetu, Scoticuty Scotia, There certainly have been 
etymologies much fiuther fetclied 9 but Ritson wiU not 
allow it any weight, remarking that it only serves to re- 
mind him of the ludicrous etymology of Golden Pippin : 
— " Hooper^ cooper^ diaper^ napkin, pipkin, king Pe^ 
pin, golden Pippin,^* He appeals to their language as 
stUl to be found in fragments, or entire works, written 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries, to prove that the 
Scots are clearly a Celtic race ; and it is very probable 
that he is right ; nor would it be of very vast moment 
were he wrong. Argyleshire was the first territory which 
these Scots possessed in this country, and the district 
was then known by the name of Dalriada, They gra- 
dually extended themselves over the Hebrides, and along 
the nonhem shores of the Clyde. It was not, however, till 
the eleventh century, that the name o( Scotia^ or Scotland, 
was given to the country now so called. Their primi- 
tive dialect, which differed little from the Irish Gaelic, 
eooUnned in use, with both prince and people,^ till the 
reign of Malcolm III., sumamed Canmore, in 1067* 
From that time, the Saxon or English, from a variety of 
causes, gradually usurped its pbux^ till it became at 
length confined to the Hebrides, and those more remote 
districts of the west and north Highhmds, which the 
Scots took possession of on their evacuation by the Picts. 
The Scots seem originally to have been held in great 
contempt by the English, who, there can be no doubt, 
advanced much more rapidly towards civilization than 
they did. It was in the year 496 that Fergus, the first 
king of the Scots, after their emigration from Ireland, 
ascended the petty throne of Axgyleshirc—the king of 
ScoU, bat certainly not of Scotland ; and between thfit pe- 
riod, and the accession of Malcolm III., by which time 
the Picu had been expelled, the Scots and Caledonians 
baen smalgamated, and the whole fonned into one, com- 
paratively powerful, nation, Ritson furnishes us with a 
list, anfl some historical Annals of forty.six intermediate 
Kings, whose characters and exploits are, of course, still 
involved in very great obscurity, though we believe he 
has thrown upon them all ihe light that can possibly be 
obtained. 



The Annals of Strathdyde, of Cumbeilatid, of Gal 
loway, and of Murray, which occupy the Utter half o 
the second volume, are of less general interest, thougl 
in many respects curious and well desefving of atten 
tion. On the whole, we cannot but consider this worl 
an important addition to our national and antiquariar 
literature. 



Lettert addretted to a Yotmg Person in India, ealeuUim 
ted to e^ord imtmction far hit conduct in general, 
and nwre especially in his intercourse with the Na~ 
tives. By Lieut—Colonel John Biiggs, late Resi- 
dent at Satanu London. John Murray, 182& Pp. 
24L 

With the ezceptbn of their own, there is perhaps no 
country in which the British take so strong an interest 
as India. By far the most extensive and lucrative ef 
all our colonial possessions, it has been the means ef 
raismg thousands to wealth and rank, who, had they 
remained at home, would never have been able to step 
out of that limited sphere to which their birth had 
consigned them. Nor has a reciprocity of benefits 
been wanting ; for if we have extracted wnlth from In- 
dia, India is indebted to us for rapid advances in civili- 
zation, and all the arts of good government and social 
life. In this arrangement, one may ahnost trace the 
hand of retributive justice. At a much earlier period 
of the worid*s history, it was from and not to the Sast 
that civilization flowed. As if the sub had possessed 
an influence over the mind of man similar to that it 
maintains over the v^uble kingdom, die arts and 
sciences first sprang to maturity in those climes where 
its warmth is most felL With knowledge came powet, 
and conquest strode on towards the west. As not an- 
frequentfy happens, however, the pupil soon becsme 
greater than the master ; the infirmities of age fell upon 
the Utter, whiUt the fonner li'alked fhrth rejoicing in hts 
new strength. The peopU of the East came to be ne- 
glected amongst the more engrossii^ cncems that agi- 
uted the occidental portions of the old world ; and even 
so early as the times of Alexander the Great, the Indus 
was an almost unknown river, and the mighty roonarchs 
who came forth to meet the amhitious Macedonian with 
their embattled host of elephants, and with a splendour 
that dazaled and astonished his poorer troops, were pre- 
posterously treated by them as barbarians. Centuries 
passed 00, and the East was almost forgotten. The go- 
vernments of Greece and Rome rose and fell ; Constan- 
tinople lorded it over the Und of the Cssiars 1 the north 
shook off its lethargy, and arose in rude strength, first 
to overwhelm, aod finally to re-invigonte the effeminate 
south ; the claims of any one country to universal do- 
minion were overturned for ever ; France had her Char- 
lemagne-4>ennany her Otfao-^pain her Caliphat— . 
and England her Alfhid. At first all was confusion, 
war, bloodshed, aod darkness ; but the elements of what 
u good are never thrown in a moment into exact bar* 
mony, either in the moral or physical world. Indepen- 
dence, however, rapidly suggested new and nobler mo- 
tives for exertion ; the fragments of that ancient beauty 
and refinement, which, in the stir of stronger passions, 
had been trampled under foot, were again carefully col- 
lected, aod a new structure, less lUble to decay, was 
.erected on their rums. Enterprise succeeded; com- 
merce began to fiourish ; peace was understood to be the 
natural and the healthy condition of society, and the ut- 
termost comers of the earth agam commanicalBd amica- 
bly with each ofher. 

The circumstances which in a particular manner di- 
rected the attention of the British to lodU, the measures 
they took to acquire a footmg there, and the gradual 
extenakm of thdr conquests, it U not mosHary at pre- 
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sent to advert to. We foand, howerer, that we had to 
do not with a raw and upstart nation, ignorant and pre- 
suming ; but with one which, though it had, no doubt, 
retrograded considerably from its ptiMtioe splendour, was 
proud of its antiquity. Jealous of its hard.won honours, 
constant to itsinstitutionii, and more than sarramented in 
its religious rites and superstitions. We had to do with a 
people, who, although tneir learning bad little in com- 
mon with that to which we laid daim, were, nevertheless, 
learned after a fashion of iheir own, and that fashion they 
believed the best. It was not a ho'de of slaves whom we 
had to rule over; it was a powerful and enlightened 
nation whose good-will we were called on to conciliate. 
Of the H indoos, or original inhabitants of India, little, it 
is true, is known, previous to the invasion of the country 
in the eleventh century by the Mahommedans; but the 
Hindoo Empire had endured for ages before, and it was 
only then that it began to decline. Our own connexion 
with India cannot be said to have existed for longer at 
the most than a hundred years ; and for an account of 
the progress we have made during that time, unparallel- 
ed as it is in the history of the world, we can now refer 
to Orme*s Transactions of the English in India, toge- 
ther with the historical and valuable works of Colonel 
Wilks, Captain Grant Duff, Sir John Malcolm, 8ii 
Stamford Raffles, Crawford, and Prinsep. 
. The work whose title we have given above, is of a 
different kind from those just named, is written in a 
more familiar style, and aims not so much at being his- 
torical, as at supplying useful information to those who 
are about to commence a career in India, regarding the 
manners and customs, the prejudices and opinions, 
of the people with whom they are to associate. We 
are disposed to speak both of the author and his pro- 
duction in very £avourabIe terms. Colonel Briggs is 
evidently not only a soldier, but a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Ue takes enlarged and philosophical views of 
the state of society in India ; and we heartily recom- 
mend a perusal of these " Letters** to all young men 
who are desirous of divesting themselves of the false and 
di^^torted notions (unfortunately so prevalent) of the state 
of native society ikid manners, before attempting to 
achieve their fortune in that country. Our author 
seems to be well acquainted both with the civil and mi- 
litary departments of service in India ; and we are sa- 
tisfied, from the calm and judicious manner in which he 
states them, and the great stock of sound reasoning and 
accurate information which he brings to their support, 
that his opinions are, in both casest, equally deserving 
of attention. A few interesting and instructive extracts, 
whidi we purpose making, «ill enable our readers to 
judge upon this point for themselves. Colonel Briggs 
thus enforces the necessity of all young men intend»i 
for India, studying with diligence tl^ Oriental lan- 
guages:^ 

" I shall be glad to hear what progress yon made in 
voor Oriental studies (of the languages, I mean,) at 
Hertford ; and also, whether you followed my advice, 
by adopting the course of reading I recommended on 
board ship. With respect to the languages, you will 
soon find that nothing can be done without them ; iii- 
deed, this point is now so well established, that one of 
the regulations of government expressly states, that no 
civilian shall be deemed eligible to fill any appointment, 
till hfi has passed an examination in at least one Indian 
language. The veil that exists between ns and the na- 
tives can only be removed by mutual and kind inter- 
course. It has long been found inconvenient to trust to 
native interpreters for the transaction of business ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible, as lonft as that system pre- 
vailed, that we could obtain any real acquaintance with 
the people and their character. The period to which I 
! allude has, fortunately, long pasted away ; and I believe 
I hardly an inatanoe now exists, of any European holding 



a civil situation of responsibility, removed from the pre- 
sidencies, who is ignorant of the language of the district 
in which he resides. This acqutshion, therefore, is by 
no means a matter of choice ; it is tssenttal to your pro- 
gress in the service ; and it is probable, if aft«-r two or 
three years a young man hhould be found obstinate in 
refusing to apply himself to that point, the government 
would recommend his being altogether removed from a 
profession, the duty of which be persisted in remaining 
incompetent to ful6l. I am sure you have too much 
pride and good sense to require to be ur^d on this subject; 
and, indeed, 1 know of very, very few insunces of yonnie 
men, so absurd as to neglect it, tb<«ugh, of coor^ all 
are not equally diligent, or equally capable of learning. 
I conceive six months of close application, in a country 
whei^ the language is spoken, sufficient to acquire a to- 
lerably competent acquaintance with the colloquial part; 
'knd any young man, of ordinary capacity, onghttopass 
a creditable esamination, in a year from ^e time he he- 
gins ; after which, the current business of his office, and 
the intercourse he maintaiuH with the people, will render 
him, in another year, qualified to translate any docu- 
ment with ease to himself, and to transact busiDess with 
facility." P. 9, 10. 

In «< Letter VI.** we find the following excellent ad- 
vice to the young British Officer about to enter the In- 
dian army, and, in all probability, as profoundly igno- 
rant of the men with whom he is to associate, as he is 
of those whom he is to command :-* 

^' Young men who enter the Indian army as cadets are 
peculiarly situated. They at once join regiments com- 
posed of foreigners, to whose language and habits they 
are entire strangers ; who form a class of men rem^k- 
able for superstitious attention to habits, and bigoted at- 
tachment to the manners and religious ceremonies of 
their ancestors. Among these people the European 
officer is probably destined to pass the greata part of hb 
life ; and one of the first objects of his duty, a<« regards 
himself individually, as well as the men to be pWed 
under his command, must be to acquire their language, 
and to become familiar wi(h their ciAtoms. 

^< Indian cadets are usually like yoursirlf. youths from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who have seen very 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what they 
have acouired at the schools in which they have been 
educatea. It is not'surprising, therefore, to find, that 
on their fitst arrival they are struck with astonishment 
at all they see, nor that they should at first dislike, and 
become even disgusted, with the habits of nations so es- 
sentially different from their own. In addition to these 
circumstances, there is another feelmg, whieh, in InJia, 
tends to create a contempt towards the natives, and, 
however absurd the notion, it is, nevertheless, true, that 
their dark complext ns convey to the mind of a Euro- 
pean a sensation of initeriortty. It is a well-known fact, 
that most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and 
the savages found on the several islands discovered by 
modem navigators, are dark, and that the unhappy and 
debased slaves conveyed from the western coast of Africa 
are also black. From this circumstance, which renders 
them the objects of commiseration, probably arises the 
contempt we feel for men of that colour, and which lead* 
us to consider them as a degraded race, whoaemii dsare 
incapable of energy, or of the nobler passions of man- 
kmd. This prejudice, so commonly prevalent among 
Europeans towards all dark men, makes us too apt to 
identify fairness of complexion with intellectual powers 
and civilization, and to associate with the tetm * black 
man,* the idea of barbarism and brutality. 

*^ These notions are usually brought to India by every 
cadet, and they frequently receive confirmation by an 
association with the officers of the ship, who see and 
know little of the natives of India in general. Their in- 
tcroourae is confined to those interested and meroeoaiy 
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indWiduAli aboandiag at lea-ports in every part of the 
vorlii, and who, fieedingon the necessities and ignorance 
of seafkrmi; men, make unfavourable imprjSMions on 
their mincSi of the whole naciun. Yet it would not be 
more unfair in a foreigner to judge of the whole English 
people by the casual communication he maintains with 
tne boatmen and others concerned in cltraring ship^ at 
LiTerpooIy Black wall, or Portsmouth, than to draw un- 
&vourable conclusions of the Hindoo race from the sp;;- 
tiaiens which an Englishman sees of the natives of CaU 
cutta, Madras, or Bombaj. There is, however, an ad. 
dicion^ resMm why a person arriving from on ship. 
boBid shonldy on his first landing in this country, be 
more shocked with every strange object he sees, tlian a 
traveller would be in Europe. In the latter case, al. 
dNMgh he meets with great varieties of dress, of modes 
of worship, and of manners, yet there Is a general simi- 
larity to what he has always been accustomed. For in- 
staoee, though the costumes in Europe vary, still there 
is no absolute nakedness, such as strikes every pereon 
00 arriving in India. This is observable at Madras in 
particolar, where, with the exception of a small stripe of 
linen round his girdle, and a sharp, pointed skulUcap, 
made of leaves, fitting the hetd, the men m the canoes 
Bit absolutfiy naked. To a European the sight is hanl. 
ly human, to see a black animal kneeliog on three 
bits of wood, connected only with the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut, paddl ing away, alone, several miles from land. 
Ve^ stzange to say, these men, on their rude skiffs, pass 
through a tremendous surf on the coast, into which no 
Eogltoh seaman or English boat dare venture. The na- 
tives, however, fearlessly attend the country boats, filled 
fr^tioently with European passengers, in order to save 
their lives; and they encuunter, night and day, not 
only the ri»k of drowning, but the more serious chance 
of being carried away by sharks, to which animals many 
of them frequently fall victims. As rewards for their 
Stfviee^ however, we see these naked Indians sdoraed 
with aiedalo, presented by Government for their brave 
oertioM in saving the lives of shipwrecked persons, of 
vbich Uiey an justly as proud as any military and na- 
nl bewea who may have fought for their king ahd 
oountry- 

^' In Europe, the dunate every where requires that the 
hnroaa body should be clothed, which is by no means 
Deeessary in India. Religion, too, though it assumes va- 
riiAs fbrma among the numerous sects of Protestants, 
Boman Catholics, &c and the disciples of the Greek 
Church ; still none of these dlfiereoces shock us by their 
extravagances. We have, in some d^ree, become fa- 
miliar with them by our education ; and in the course of 
passing from one country to another, a traveller in Eu- 
rope becomes gradually introduced to the novelties which 
occur on his journey. With regard to customs, too, 
tlioogh in some respects different, yet there is a general 
suniladty preserved throughout the European and Chris- 
tian n ationa. The same habit every where prevails of sa- 
lating by uncovering the head ; of sitting on chairs and 
conches; of entering houses, and even palaces, with 
shoes ; of eating all sorts of flesh, fi»h, and fowl, and of 
using knives, fwks, and spoons at our meals. All these 
costomt are so common, and so universal with us, that 
when we find the whole of them n»lected, we are natu- 
rally dlaposed to tbink such a people sunk into the low. 
est state of barbarism. Our surprise is not less than that 
of an Indian chief, who one aay asked me if we had 
abundant rice crops in England ; hut was surprised to 
hear that neither rice, nor any other of the Indian grains, 
wheat excepted, grew in England. You will be equally 
astonished, no doubt, to learo, that a great part of a po- 
pulation of a hundred millions of inhsbicants, exists, for 
the most part, without eating wheaten bread, fle^h, fish, 
or fowl, or drinking fermented liquors of any sort. Both 
(ha Indian and the European would very naturally ask 
of eadi other, ^ Then what is it you do eubsiit on ?' 



*< What, then, must be the fbelmgs of a persoiu land 
ing fresh from I^ondon, without having witnessed any in- 
termediate state of society between the height of Euro, 
pean civilization in the finest city in the universe, anc 
that to which he is so suddenly brought I 

^^ All tlie several shades of similarity which exist ii 
European society, are lo.<it in this hemiaphere. 

^^ The climate, as I have already observed, rjquiref 
the native to use very little clothing ; and the labouriog 
classes, consequently, hardly use any. The middling 
and upper classes, mstead of being clad in close broad, 
cloth garments, are habited in long flowing linen robes, 
giving them, in our eyes, an air of effemmacy. The 
men shave their heads, both for cleanliness and comfort, 
and use cotton turbans of various colours, instead of 
hats. These it is rude to uke off on any pretence ; so 
that what we do out of courtesy, must to them appear 
ill-bredb The women have their heads uncovered, and 
wear their hair after the fashion of the Greeks. The eye* 
lids of the Mabommedans are tinged with antimony, to 
give the eyea brilliancy, the complexions of the Uin- 
doos are not unfrequently dyed yediow with saffron, and 
the teeth of the Mabommedan females are stained black 
as ebony afUr they marry. 

'* The dryness and the heat of the climate render it 
unnecessary to use chairs or couches, as in Europe. The 
floors of the rooms of the upper class.*8 are covered with 
carpets, brocades, or fine linens. Upon these they sit, 
eat, and lie down ; hence the custom throughout the East 
of lakin^r off the shoes before entering on them, which, 
soiled by the dirt of the streets, would not only injure the 
furniture, but also pollute the linen garments in which 
they are clad. The custom nf removing ihe shoes from 
off the feet, on coming into houses and temples, and on 
approaching superiors, is very ancient ; and a stronger 
proof of the fact need not be adduced, than by consulu 
ing the third chapter of Exodus, when God commands 
Moses ' to put off his shoes, for he stands on holy 
ground ;* and yet, till we become accustomed to this 
habit, it is extremely repugnant lo our feelings to see 
men walking about our houses with naked feet ; and it 
is the more extvaordinary, that we know it is done purely 
out of respect" P. 23— 9u 

In corroboralion of the high feeling which so often 
characterises the Hindoo, as described in the above ex- 
tract, we cannot do better than subjoin the following 
anecdote:— 

*< While on this subject, I will just relate a circum- 
stance which happened some years ago, connected with 
the epithet *• black fellow,* which ought to make you 
blush. Yon are aware that the art of ship-building has 
attained, under the conduct of natives alone, a degree oi 
perfection which enables it to bear a fair comparison 
with the same art in England. The entire construction 
of vessels had been for many years conducted In Bom. 
bay under one Jemsejee, a native Parsee, who, from 
being a common ship-carpenter, rose to become mastei 
builder in the Company's dock-yard ; and in the yeai 
1800, the first frigate built of teak for his Majesty *s ser* 
vice was launched into her proper element. The vesse' 
had been built solely by natives, and was a proud spe 
dmen of the perfection they had attained in their art 
During the preparations for the launch, to which th< 
governor and all the naval officers of his Majesty's Ser< 
vice were invited, it is said, Jemsejee having walked ondl 
or twice around the vessel, and, elated at her completiof 
in so good style, determined to commemorate the event 
which he did in the following manner. Having gom 
quietly below into the ship*s bold, he caused these re 
markable words to be carved on the inside of her kelson 
— *' This ship was built by a d_d black fellow, A. D 
1800.* The circumstance was unknown fur some yeat 
afterwards, until the vessel was brought into dock, aa 
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emiejee meptiooed the facty and poiiited ont the inicnp- 
on." P. 16, 17. 

As to the religion Mid enperetitionfl rites of the Hin- 
008, Colonel Briggs seems JQsdy to be of opinion, that 
ny attempt on the part of the British go?emment to 
lat a stop, by means of legislative enactmento, to what 
.ppears to be most obnoxious, would be attended with 
he very worst consequences. It has been invariably 
bund, that violent measures in religious matters are 
nuch more apt to make martyrs than converts ; and 
lowever shocking even the destruction of female infants, 
md the self-immolation of widows may appear to us, 
hese are old and deeply-founded sacred and civil privi- 
eges, which the people would only ding to the more 
uodly as soon as they perceived the slightest symptoms 
>f their being wrested from them. The gradual progress 
>f civilization, of more enlightened views, and of a bet- 
ter faith, must be left to etiect that which force need 
never hope to accomplish. Our last extract describes 
an Indian fair ; and, in connexion with that subject, 
contains some remarks on Indian superstition, in which 
we heartily concur :— 

<< Besides the markets, there are annual or half-yearly 
fairs, held in commemoration of some particular event 
connected with the town or city, or in honour of some 
local deity or shrine. These fairs present a very good 
sample of the manners of the lower orders, and wiU, I 
have no doubt, excite a good deal of interest You will 
be equally surprised and entertained, I think, at wit- 
nessing, on these occasions, a spectacle so nearly resem- 
bling similar sights in England. 

*'*' The festivid seems to level much of the distinction 
of caste, and the separation of the sexes. Booths are 
erected on each side of a wide street, formed for the oc- 
casion on some common, or perhaps the dry part of the 
bed of a broad river, for the better display of the articles 
of sale. Here may be seen, exhibited at the same time, 
the Bilks of China and the broad cloth of Europe i the 
dried fruits and other productions of Cashmere and Per- 
sia, and the several manufactures of India. Here, as in 
England, may be seen, also, all sorts of amusements caU 
culated to please youth, as well M toys of every descrip- 
tion, from tne squeaking penny trumpet, the tinsel sword 
and gun, down to dolls, and kings and queens, displayed 
in gorgeous array, in cakes composed of sugar instead of 
gingerbread. At one place may be seen tigers and other 
wild beasts become domesticated, while the facetious and 
mischievous monkey, riding on a goat by wav of a char- 
ger, is always present where fun is to be looked lor. At 
another are jugglers, mountebanks, and stage-playen in 
all directions, with puppet-shows, and the attractive nps 
and downs and roundabouts, at a halfttenny for twenty 
turns, filled with giggling sirls and awkwaid clowns ; at 
one moment laughing wiMly,-..4it another, screaming 
with affected apprehension, as they ascend the air in their 
little swinging boxes. On the outskirts of the crowd are 
the markets for com, cattle, sheep, and horses ; and last, 
though not the least imjportant brandh of the ceremony, 
is the approach of the gigantic Hindoo car, thirty feet in 
height, with wheels of proportionate dimensbns. With- 
in Uiis vehicle is seated the idol, the object of the anni- 
versary, which iB seen advancing slowly through the main 
street, covered with gold cloths and flowers, and drawn 
by several hundred persons, who think it an act of devo- 
tion to put a hand to the labour of dragging this huge 
moving temple. On these occasions, decrepid old men 
and women, tired of life, voluntarily sacrifice themselves, 
by allowing the wheels to pass over them. The occur- 
rence, however, is becoming more rare daily, and the 
march of intellect will, I have no doubt, in the course of 
time, tend altogether to do away the practice. 

" It is sometimes asserted that our government should 
interpose to put a stop to this last proceeding. Bigotry 
is easily alarmed at the idea of persecution ; and if such 



a notion were once to gain giDond in India, it is diffi- 
cult to say where the consequences might end. The very 
idea of prohibition would, probably, excite a vast num. 
bear more to sacrifice themselves than before, not onlyu 
devotees to the deity, biit as martyrs to uphold theic re- 
ligious prejudices ; and where one victim is now occsuod- 
aUy heard of, fifty would then uke place. In case of 
any attempt to put it down by force, (and tl»,oply pnc 
ticable way of doing so would be by prohibitiog the pro- 
cession altogether, or by accompanying the car with arm- 
ed men,) the cry of • Religion is in danger I' would every- 
where be heard ; advantage would be taken of the cir- 
cumstance by designing people ; disaffection to our go- 
vernment would, perhaps, after spreading from one class 
to another, communicate to our troops, and bring the 
ill-efiects of our interference before ua in a shape and st 
a time when it might be as dangerous to prosecute the 
measure of prevention, as it would then be difficult or 
impolitic to recede from it.*' 

We should have been glad to have quoted still more 
copiously from this volume, but we thmk we have said 
enough to induce such of our readers as are personally 
interested in the subject, to peruse the book itself, which 
they will do both with profit and pleasure. There is 
added to the •* Letters" a copy of the " Instrtietions'* 
which Sir John Maloofan, when he left Central India, 
bestowed as a legacy upon all the officers who bad acted 
under his orders. So highly did the different Indian 
governments think of these Instructions, that they or. 
dered them to be printed and widely circulated among 
all their civil servants. It will be found, that the opi- 
nions of Sir John Malcolm, than whom no one had 
ever better opportunities of knowing the Asiatio, en- 
tirely coincide hi all essential particularB with those of 
Colonel Briggs. 



Virtue' t Piciureaque BeauHet of Greti Britain ; in a 
Serie* of Views by the most cekbraUd ArtiiU* Ac- 
companied by Hiftoricalt Topographical, Criikal, and 
Bu^rapMcal Notices. Publufinginl^ttmben. Loo- 
don i O. Virtue. 

This is a cheap and very prettily-executed woiL 
Each Number contains four views, well drawn and en- 
graved, with appropriate letter-press descriptions : and 
the price is only one shilling. There are to be five Num- 
bers in each Part, and each Part is to illustrate s coun- 
ty. Kent has been selected to begin with ; and in the 
Numbers before us are views, among others, of Canter- 
bury, Rochester, and Tunbridge WeUs. The Besuties 
of Somersetshire are to appear early in January. 
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aSCOLLECTIONS OF A PARSONAGE. 
THE SETTL^MEKT. 

" The settlement I" said an honest womsn, ss she 
stood in the door-vay of her own cottage, inquiring 0' 
the passing crowd why they were all hurrying towAcUs 
the parish-kirk ;— ." The settlement, indeed ! Gude tioUi, 
—ye may jplaco him,— but it's out o' the power 0' s tw 
presbyteries in the kirk o* Scotland to settle him, I (»>'• 
Whether or not the sage, though somewhat ilUbeial,oD- 
Bervation of the said aged woman had any leferepce to «7 
own particular case, I do not arrest my narrative tfij^' 
termine; but of this I am oertam, that upon the ^^^^ 
day of September 1618, and just in thne for tiie h^- 
year*s stipend, I was regularly ordabied minister oia 
country parish. Pievious, however, totbiscooclusiw^**' 
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Mie, ntte of prepaimtlon had bera giTcn bj what is tamed 
the modnatioa of a call, held in mf absenee, and in the pa. 
rah chudi ; at which the moderator of the piesbTtny of 
the bounds presided, with a large foUo sheet, ioTittng heri- 
ton, beads^f fiuniiies,.. .. a ll aodsundry, tosubscribe a call, 
or paiodiial invitation, to theii new paator. Thisy as is wdl 
known, has long become a dead ktter, and is under* 
stood, even by the people themselves, to imply no power 
wbatevert— possessed or execdsed by rhpm, towards the 
pcocaxing or a settlement for any particular presentee ; 
tt is, however, not entirely usekss, or even meaningleu, 
ss it abds an opportunity to the more respectable and 
better diqwsed part of the ooogaegatian of strengthening 
their future pastor's hands, and of convincing him, that 
if he is wilUng and prepared to impart, they are every 
way fkvonrmbly disposed to receive instruction. Hap- 
pily far the peace and comfort of the church, this is the 
modentn aaa peaceable view which is now taken of such 
proceedings ; uiough the days have been, and that with« 
in the lapa^qf lifty years, when the moderaiioa of a call 
would have occasioned the jailing for, and the vigorous 
intapoeirian df, the curU power, in the somewhat unhal- 
lowed mnacer ^.mnskels snd bayonets. My call was, 
howw^/t moderaiad.Ni*' wilh all possible deeencv, and 
etery auiibitioa of .kindly Ibdiag on the part of the pa- 
rish ; andl gloiy to this time in the last, that some m- 
dividnali who w«e incspafale of sobooibing, actually af- 
fixed t».ife^itlMur,sigDt.^r maiiu 

After the' morning star, arises the sun, and aflter the 
modcmtloli of'* «aU OMsMft die still more luminous and 
impreesive eHcmoniy jd onUaalion ; and as some of my 
raaden lony be ignorant, or entntain bus a very imper- 
fect oMMi of this ccBBinony, I shall give them the dr- 
iimistannrs somewhat in detaiL 

A lavfiil. Of week-day, is always appohited by the 
presbytery for the ordination of a minister, and what is 
sooiewliat surprising, the last ordained minister of the 
bonoda is appointed to the dischsrge of this solemn snd 
important duty. The bell rings at the usual hour, and 
a samoo, with the customary accompaniments of psalms 
and piayera, is delivered before the members of presby- 
tery, and osnally in presence of a crowded oongtega- 
cion. Thia part of the service being concluded, the of- 
ficiating elergyman proceeds to the ordination, which is 
preceded by a numbisr of questions that are directly put 
from tiie pulpit, and to all of which the presentee, who 
is placed in the midst of the presbytery, and directly 
io front of the pulpit, ssseats, by an inclination of his 
head, with the exception of the question respecting 
iimony* to which an audible and distinctly articulated 
Kgative ia required. The officiating clergyman, who 
15 at the same time moderator, then descends from the 
pulpit, and placing himself hi a convenient situation 
with leforenoe to the presentee, proceeds to set him 
&part, in a solemn and devotional prayer, to the sacred 
duties of the altsi. All this while the presentee 
kneda, whilst the rest of the congregation stand; and 
towards the conclusion of the prayer, and in accord- 
aaoe widi esqpceasions thsn made use of, the officiating 
ounister, in the first pUce, snd then every member of 
pcesbyiery present, place their hands slowly and reve- 
rduiaily i^on the presentee*s head. At this part of the 
cefcmoBy the effect is at the deepest $ the congregation 
is stin and breathless, whilst the solemn words of ordi- 
aation IsH distinctly, deliberately, and devoutly, from 
the lips ef the speaker. The ordination-prayer being 
finished, the brethren shake hands with their newly-ad- 
mitted brother, and the congregation having resumed 
their scats, an address is made Itom the pulpit, in the 
intt place to the ordained party, and next to the con. 
gw pT t Hm over which he has been appointed to preside. 
Tlw speaker usuaDy insbts, on this occasion, at some 
length, on the nature and importance of the clerical du- 
uea, as well aa on that reciprocal forbearance, attention, 
I and aibetiOD which a faithful pastor has a right to ex- 



pect from his floek. Before the blessing is pronounoi 
the congregation are informed that such amongst tJl 
as wish, to welcome their pastor, will have an oppon 
nlty of shaking hands with him at the east or w 
door of the church, as circumstances may be. Nor ( 
any one, who has not experienced the attention, coned 
any thing more impressive and delightful than i 
simple, but wrfuntary, act or movement on the part 4 
kindly and well-disposed people. The new roiniil 
takes his stand a few paces from the church door, a 
the elders of the congregation, together with the mj 
aged and influential, generally advance the foremost; 
recognise and welcome their future paator. Nor is d 
psrt of the ceremony ususlly unmixed with more \ 
iiou« recollections, and even tears df endeared reme| 
brance,— 1^^ The worthy man who has left us^*— ^' t 
gnde anld man*'«.^« The faithful servant of a not 
master*'— .<' The poor man's friend, and the rich mai 
CounseUor"->theBe are expressions which, coming M 
the heart, reach it, and which, breathing of .the fragrao 
of the pMt, delightfully perfume, as it weiie, and haHc 
the friture. He must be unfit not only for the most d 
lightful, as well ss the most hallowed of all offices, wl 
can staiid all this unmoved, and who can calmly le< 
upon the wrinkled brow, and the hoary head thus stoo] 
log in all the generous outgoings of endeared recoUe 
tmn, without recalling those sabbaths, sermons, visit 
and prayers, which, in all probability, lay at the found 
tion of the whole, and which will yet, at some futu: 
ordination, form a theme of similar recollections in n 
gard to the present incumbent. 

I have enjoyed many days of what, in the ordinal 
language of life, is termed happiness. I have roUet 
whilst a child, in the lee and sunny slope of a brai 
from noon to eventide, in all the delirium of perfei 
idleness, eyeinff for hours the thin cloud coursing ovei 
and dimming the blue sky above, or watching the egress 
iogress, and varied evolutions of all manner of greet 
crested, leather-backed, and long4egged insects. I ban 
killed my firsVtrout, and after pulling him out witli tl: 
strength of a Sampson, have seen him sporting with tli 
hook io his stomach, for minutes of ecstasy, on tt 
g^reen bank of a bonny muirland bum. I have sper 
my first sixpaice in a village fair, and have even ver 
tured, whilst yet a stripling, to request the acceptanc 
of a fairing, of some country toast, who had bewicche 
half the young men of the neighbourhood. I have seei 
felt, and fiilly appreciated those ^^ golden hours** whic 
fly away ** on angel wings,*' and which bear along wit 
them remembrances which neither time nor etemitj 
neither life nor death, will, I believe, ever be abJ 
to effkoe from the soul within me ; but of all the haf 
py days of my life, the day of my settlement wai 
perhaps, the most truly and overpowsringly delightfu 
It was as if all my feelings, under the pressure of 
thousand atmospheres, had become inconceivably, con 
densed and elastic. There was a glow, and a ligh 
and an ezpansiveaess within, like that which, in Pn 
fessor Leslie's account of the earth's centre, fairly ou 
shoulders and counteracts all incumbent gravitatioi 
It was not a darkness visit}Ie, but a light invisibl 
which I carefully, but unsuccessfully, strove to covi 
and disguise, but which ever and anon emanated i 
countenance, manner, and movement. Nor am 
ashamed to own it The past wss a past of varied ar 
sometimes harassing incident; a morning and nooi 
day of cloud — ^blast — sunshine — and fragrance ; — exqu 
site happiness, relieved and shaded by consumtua 
misery^-all the extremes which can and do meet withi 
the measurement of man's capability of sufiering or ei 
joying. I now longed for a reduced scale of feeling- 
a more equalized tenor of movement — an even, or mere] 
unduUtiog pathway of life, over which I might waj 
peaceably and peacefully in the faithful dischargeof dut 
and in the cherished but softened recollections of pa 
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being. AU thb I had fimnd, and aoeordiogly inaciU 
bed, 

** tnv«ii portoiA ! spes et fortune, velete! 
Sat me luaiitis ; ludlte nunc elioo^" 

over the gateway of mj future dwelling. 

The livinga «f the fiootth coantiy deigy «» poor; 
granted,.«nd thoee which are emphatically denomina- 
ted poor livingN, are quite inadequate to the exigenece 
of a minlHter** family. But ■till— bear wltneaa, every 

Eower that ia intere!>ted in the btppineu of man— the 
fe of a country miniitei is naturally a happy one ; sur- 
rounded by a population which is at once comparatively 
moral and intdltgent, consequently peaceable, and grate- 
ful for all little serrices — ^moving in the dischafgi of 
official duties, at once intellectual and practical, giTing 
almost equal and balanced ezerciKO to the h<«d and to 
the heart Suxrounded, it may be, and in the case of a 
country clergyman, it ought always to be, by all the en- 
dearments of family affection and love— the old stem, 
sheltered and sheltering, rising and overiopping, yet 
leaning and reposing on the young life, and branching 
beneath misfortune ; and reverenced by all that cluster- 
ing phalanx of aged maidenhood, reduced to poverty, 
which occupies the steps to a Scotch pu pit, and is at 
once ia ornament and its praise ; useful and indispen- 
sable in all that youth, love, and beauty, are so closely 
interested in ; the spiritual father, as time rolls on, of a 
young and a merry generation, all instructed to respect 
the iMid which sprioklcd their faces in infancy at the 
baptismal fount, and the lips which first pronounced 
their name in public ; the glorious evenings and morn- 
iogs over which duty refuses to establish a claim, and 
which are, therefore, the lawful possession of whim aod 
indioation ; the streams, trod and retrod, in bank a d 
sand-bed, till every inhabitant of every pool and tful- 
lut is as well known to ^^ the minister*' as if he bad 
placed them all in his visiting muster-roll ; the gar- 
den, ever new, a d varying in walk, arbour, and fruitage, 
—the minister's drawmg-room, in fact, where he dri 'ks 
tea with the younger sisterhood of the parish, of a siAn- 
mev eTenin)C and reads Blackwood's Magazine on or- 
dinaipr occasions ;^.all these, and an i .fiMiiy of cousi- 
derauons besides, converge into one focus, and stand, 
with sunn? radiance, one green a':d retired spot, in a 
Scotch valley, where the spire peeps over the trees, and 
the smoke of the minister's manse is observed trailing, 
with particular effect, about four o'clock of a Sabbath 
evening. 

When thee, Jerusalemi I forget,-. 

but the Ttry supposition is intolerable. 

J. O. 



PE0P0BAL8 F0& AK ENTIRE CHAVOE IV TRE 
NATUEB OF THXK08. 

*< Pcresat qui ante not noitn dixerunt V* 

«« And 'tU the lad oomplaint, and almost true, 
Whatever we write, we being forth nothing new." 

COWPEB. 

The Assyrians say they are the most ancient people on 
the face of the earth. But the Moguls laugh at the As- 
syrians, whom they consider extremely modem upstarts. 
The Chinese, on their part, turn up their noses at both 
the Assyrians and the Mo,{uli, believing their own ce- 
lestial ancestors to have had possesnion of the world se- 
veral millions of years before any other nation had been 
heard of. It is a difficult poinu I shall not attempt to 
settle it. But whicheTer be the most ancient people in 
existence, no one will deny that the world itself is far 
past the meridian of life ; or rather, to speak more 
plainly, that it has fallen long since into its dotage. 
The natural consequence is, that it has become most in 



sufferably tiresome, and that, of all creations under the 
sun, it is the moat monotonous and dtKagraeable. It is 
continually assuming, nevertheless, thi air« af a ot»qiiette 
of threescore and ten, and sc-rbs anxious to impms us 
with the idea, that, phsnix-like, it can renew its youth 
when it p l e as e s ; but its effons are to the last degree 
ieeble and futile. It is exposed to the infloeuce, it is 
true, of certain laws, which it is pleased to term laws of 
change, but which, from the undcviating regularity of 
their operation, might quite as well be called laws of 
uniformity. Is not the rotation of the seasons just as 
certain as the succession through diiibrentgeDcratioos of 
the same vegeuble and animal productions ? Sardana- 
palus, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Semiramis, and Gaoi. 
byscs, have they not all perspired under a July sun, aod 
been wet to the skin by a November shower ? Danaui, 
and Priam, and Codrus, and Solon, have they not all io. 
haled the perfume of a rose or a Uly^ and enjoyed the 
flavour of an apple or an apricot ? £very nataial phe- 
nomenon we now see, was seen by mm and women whe 
lived before Agiimemnon ; and all that we now fcfel, 
hope, fear, su£r, or delight in, was by them acknow- 
ledged to possess a similar power. Things haye stood 
in ue same relation to each other, and piK>duced upon 
each other exactly the same effects, from the day on 
which Jeroboam was defeated at Jezreal, down to the 
very hour of my present writing, which is between twelve 
and one of Friday, the 12th of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 

Hence the dull monotony of which we complain ; and 
the only relief we ever experience, is by meeting now 
and then,- not with a new existence, but only a new com- 
bination. If we go into a far country, we may see moun- 
tains grouped as we never saw them before ; but they are 
still mountains. If we possess what has been d;;Domi- 
nated genius, »e may arrange thoughts and feelings 
somewhat differently from those who have preceded us, 
but the individual thoughtt aod feelings are a< old as 
the moon and stars. Compare, for example, Homer's 
battles with those of Virgil, or Ariostii, or Gamoens, or 
Milton, or Voltaire, — aod how is it that you are able to 
disttngttiah them ?— ^only hy the words in which they 
are dMcribed,.^not by the deeds that are done, or the 
emotions which those deeds inspire. The soldier who 
fell at Waterloo died exactly like the adldier who fell at 
Troy. He may not have been apparelled afker the ssme 
fashion ; his language may have been less ancient, aod 
a bullet may have fQne tfaroni^ his heart mstead of s 
javelin, — but he h«d the same appedtes, passions, pra. 
pensides, and the same connexions with lifew Drawing 
from the same originals, how can the artist avoid paint- 
ing the same porirttiu P 

Nor is it that mankind has been condemned to (tn 
upon the cratnhe repetita only once, or twice, or a thou- 
sand times. The same perpetually recurring banqoet 
has been invariably re-cooked for the children, which 
their fathers had feasted on the day before. Other eovers 
may have been put upon the dishes,— a philanthropic 
Oude may have discovered a new sauoe,^.an ingenious 
Mrs Glass may have suggested a freah garnishing, — bat 
ss soon as the food itself reaches the palate, the awful 
certainty of its personal identity was ascertained, aad 
hope sank into despair. Originality is like the elunr 
vltae ; he who seeks it wiH only be goaded into madness 
by his unprofiuble labours. Not a sln.le remnant has 
been left throughout all the moral and inteHectual world. 
It would have been almost better had there been no such 
thing as passions at all, for they have been each harped 
upon with aa much uowearymg pertinacity, as was ever 
exhausted on the most genuine bottle of Warren's in- 
comparable blacking. Look at /ove, fior instance; 
through the indcfatiicable silliness of poets, and novel- 
ists, and people of that sort, has it not already become 
alm< St disgusting ? Not that the subject is in itself dis- 
agreeable, (Heaven forbid !) but that women being all 
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vomeiL, and mea being all men, one good accoant of the 
taider interest they may excite in each other, is equal to 
a thoa<«and. Who doea not shudder to think of the un- 
wearying cruelty with which the firmament of heaven 
has been persecuted, to represent blue eyes ! What an 
interminable consumption has there noi been of the raw 
material — ^the west wind—to be manufactured into sighs ! 
What a trCiiiendons run upon every green bank for ms^fs, 
tft be changed into the favourite currency of blushes ! 
How many myriads of headt of hair, or rather of wigs, 
hare been made out of sunbeams ! What a waste of 
pearl, to aecure a suffidifnc supply of that staple com- 
modiry, cattid teeth ! Even beauty mast cease to please, 
.must cemsi to be considered heauttful^f for so many 
sgesi its constituent features have been so indnoitably 
avertained. How can I be expected to f^ill over head 
sad ears in love with Ala ilda Amelia Elizabeth Fitz 
OiiA — decidedly the prettiest girl in the town of — — , 
if I find, by referring to my circulating library, that her 
eye is not one tint bluer, her blush not one shade deeper, 
her hair not one gleam brighter, than the eyes, blushes, 
snd hair of all females, in all corners of the globe, and 
in all periods, have always been ? 

The evil of which we complain penrades all space, 
and exiODds itaelf to every object with which we are ac- 
quainted. . We are shut in by an atmosphere, to which 
belongs an equally fatal influence over animate and in. 
animate creation. The children of Oalgacus made snow- 
balls, and so do ours ; the first Druids sang sonnets to 
the moaOf and so do we. Helen eloped with ^aris, and 
we have atitl our Doctors* Commons. People died nn- 
der Ring Pelops, and their friends lamented their loss ; 
tears ace shed, and cambric handkerchiefs are used, at 
funerala even now. The respectable burgesses of Mem- 
phis gave exceedingly pleasant evening parties a few years 
af^'T the flood ; and among their descendants, eating and 
drinking, dancing and fiddling, are still considered fa- 
shionable amusements. There were races at the Olym- 
pic Games equal to those tor the Oreat St lieger ; there 
were lectures delivered in Plato*s Academy, not much 
infaior to any ^iblth may bie heard at Oxford or Aber- 
deen ; Bonaparte was onty a second edidon of Caesar ; 
and Caesar was only a copy of Alexander ; and Alexan- 
der was a mere Imiutor of Cyrus ; and Cyras borrowed 
all his best notions from Nimrod. Do we weep ? Who 
has not wept before us, inspired by the very same grief? 
Do we lan^ ? The joke is as old as the hills ; it set the 
table in a roar in the time of Osiris. Are we ambitious ? 
So were aQ the great men, whose names nobody ever 
beard, who lived in Palmyra. Do we fall in love ? The 
cb}€et of our admiration is the very fac-similo of ten 
tikouaaisd young ladies, who married ten thousand young 
men, and became the mothers of ten thousand families, 
before the downfall of Babylon. Are we anxious to 
make oarselves wise, and to be the instructors of man- 
kind ? The acquisitions of ninety years will be but a 
trifling portion of that knowledge with which our ances- 
ton wcxe familiar ninety centuries ago. Do we wish to 
cvlthrate the imagination ? Tribes of husbandmen have 
been upon the field before us, and the soil b exhausted. 
There are just two ways by which we can be saved from 
the morbid listlessness — the deed swampy apathy — 
which a cooviciioo of the monotony of all things must 
necessarily produce. The Jirtt is, by an entire change 
in the eziemal universe ; and the tecond is, by leaving 
extemol nature as it is, but effecting a complete revolu- 
tion in the sentiments and ideas of all mankind concern- 
ing it. It is worth while considering, for a moment, 
both plana. 

If the ezCemal aniTerse were to undergo a revision 
mud alierauon, sufficient to remove the ground of our 
present complaint, it wonld need to be l^me in mind 
thai no partial change would do,.«.nothiDg could be 
lisieoed to b«t a sweeping and radioal reform, — a to- 
tal dcatiQCtion of the old constitation, and the establish- 



ment of an order of things so new, that, to our ancient 
{Prejudices, it might at first sight appear strange and lu- 
dicrous That my meaning may be mire clearly un- 
derstood, I wauld make these suggestions among others. 
Let sll the stars be knocked Out, and most especially 
the evening and morning stars, which have become so 
disgustingly commoo-place. Perhaps some of them 
might be strung into necklades, and ladies seventeen 
miles high might wear them about their necks. The 
moon should be stowed aWay with all expedition, and 
not another line allowed to be written even to her me- 
mory. The sun, after being carefully extinguished, 
might be m^de into a great steam-coach, that would 
carry a million of passengers' round the world before 
breakfast. If so vulgar a thing as light was requi- 
red at all, the Oas Company could easily manufitcture 
rainbows of variegated lamps, and hang them in festoons 
through the firnoament. There should be men and wo- 
men of all shapes and sises, — some, round as onmges, with 
the power of rolling themselves along like great bowls 
with or without a bias ; — some, like squares or parallelo- 
grams, as full of sharp corners as an old-fbshioned house, 
and supporting life, not by breathing, but by apertures, 
resembling chimneys, from which smoke should issue ; 
— some no larger thsn drumsticks, and others so high, 
that their heads would be far beyond the ordinary range 
of vision, unless when they went into the depths of the 
ocean to bathe, when the wafes would rise almost to 
their shoulders, and the whales would pass in shoals be- 
tween their legs. The sea should be of boiling water, 
and all the fish should be ready for eating ; and raw 
oysters be a thing to dream of, not to sell. Thee should 
be several cast-iron, stone, and wooden bridges across 
the Atlantic ; Mr Owen*s establishment at New Har- 
mony should be the capital of the world ; and there 
should be a chain of mountains, called the Mountains 
of Phrenology, higher than the Andes, consisting wholly 
of human hkuUs. Thunder, and lightning, and wind, 
should be laid on the shelf; storms should have new fea- 
ture, and might be manufactured out of the bursting of 
moiintaiAs, the crashing of red-*^ot ioe-berg«, the bellow, 
ing of monsters that passed through the air, like great 
balloons, and the pelting of church-steeples, old castles, 
tombstones, coffins, dead birds, monks of the Inquisi- 
tion, washing-tubs, and skeletons. Forests should be 
all cut down, and green meadows all ploughed up ; ij 
people wanteid to hunt, they should hunt throogn the 
air, or under the sea. As for evening or morning walks 
or tours to the Continent, or poetical musings on th( 
beauties of nature, such things mignt exist, but ^< witii 
a difference,*' as Ophelia says ; for the walks, and thi 
tours, and the musings, would not present the same eter- 
nal round of objects and ideas. Therd would be no sncl] 
thinfr as an odious, glaring sunrise, or a great unmeaning 
cream -faced moon ; there would be no distressing classi- 
cal associations about Italy or Greece ; and dabblers ii 
rhyme would not be constantly borrowing from eaci 
other, at least until the new state of things became sgaii 
old It is not impossible, however, that tliese change 
may be considered impracticable ; and if so, the othe 
plan I have hinted at is still at hand. 

My second mode for securing the attainment of tha 
greatest of all i lessings, orioikalitt — is stmply, t< 
change the nature of the human mind, to alter the stand 
ard of tsste, to abrogate the old, and to introduce a sc 
of fresh canons by which to regulate our notions, botl 
of matirial combinations, and of mo-al and intellectufl 
beauty, worth, and fitness. This might be done wit! 
less trouble, and would be quite as efficient as the schem 
already proposed. Would there not, for example, be 
delightful novelty in having all our old notions of virtu 
and vice swept away at once ? People have been prai 
sing courage, and justice, and honour, and benevolenc< 
and all that sort of thing, so incessantly, that every or 
knows the furmtnre of a good character as exactly as a 
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upholsterer knows the fumiture of a gentleman's dxmw- 
ing-TOom. This is melancholy ; and it is not less me- 
lancholy that no great villain possesses an idiosyncrasy 
of his own, but that they are alJ> without a single excep. 
tion, cunning, ungrateful, ferocious, selfish, and impi- 
ous. This should be altered* Epic poets should choose 
for tlidr heroes the younger sons of Irish emigrants, 
bom in some of the leasl fashionable houses of the pa- 
rish of St Giles ; they should dwell with delight on 
their neglected education, luxuriate in pleasing descrip- 
tions of their tattered poverty, and celebrate their glori- 
ous contempt of all Mockingly honest industry ; they 
should paint in the most bewitching colours the lady of 
their love, whose young heart beat with a passionate 
fondness for gin-twist, and whose delicate fingers rejoi- 
ced to piny about a gentleman's fob, or in his side- 
pockets; they should follow with a noble ardour the 
Lofty subject of their verse from one degree of manly 
wickedness to another, till he at length reigned over an 
affectionate and admuing worlds and, for the greater 
glory, made a gallows his throne, and the hangman his 
prime minister. How infinitely superior would such a 
production be to those maudlin and hackneyed composi- 
tions in which the bravery of an Achilles, the piety of an 
ifineaSy or the constancy of a Rinaldo, are so stupidly 
lauded I So long as we retained our present antiquated 
mental constitution, it might perhaps be difikult for us 
fully to enter into the spirit of sudi a poem ; but, as 
soon as that was changed, its beauties would shine con- 
spicuous. 

Every moment of existence^-eveiy thought.>-.every 
feeling would now be new, and, consequently, worth lu 
ving for. We ^ould no longer hear of murmuring 
streams, or shady groves, or warbling birds, or blue 
skies, or gentle sephyrs, or any other set of epithets 
equally loathsome^ because all equally trite. In descri- 
bing a fine landscape, the traveller or novelist might 
write thus, and, in thus writing, would address himself to 
the sympathies of every reader : — ^^ It was a day of dark 
and cloudy beauty, in that most enchanting month De- 
cember ; an agreeable and heavy shower was falling ; 
the air was in that most delicious of all states, when it 
is not cold enough to condense rain into hail, but is too 
cold to admit of its remaining purely liquid, and con- 
v'erts it, therefore, into sleet There was not an ugly 
green leaf on any of the trees ; the birds were, fortunate- 
ly all silent, with the exception of a jackdaw and a pea- 
cock, whose mingled melody came full upon the ear. 
The insignificant sea was visible in the distance, but iti 
sickening water was forgotten, for the eye rested upon a 
majestic steam-boat with seven funnels, out of which 
came a glorious canopy of smoke, suggesting, even on 
the barren ocean, some of those snug and cheerful feel- 
ings the stranger experiences on coming, for the first 
time, within sight of beautiful Leeds, or romantic Man- 
cheater. In the foreground there was an Irish village, 
with a row of pig-styes at one end, and a churchyard at 
the other, aU in a state of fine decay, and exciting emo- 
tions so sublime, that the enraptured and awestruck spec- 
tator, after laughmg for half an hour, could not help 
dancing an Indian war.dance, and at las^ overpowered 
by his feelings, walking a dozen paces backward on his 
hands and feet, apd then bursting into a tearl" 

Upon the same principles might be written a descrip- 
tion of a lady, *' made to engage all hearts, and charm 
all eyes ;** — ^' The heroine of my tale — the lovely Snif- 
terinaGogglegrumph— .had all the constituents of perfect 
beauty. Her eyes, which in their expression differed 
considerably from each other, were both of a delicate 
green ; and Nature, as if unwilling that any one object 
should ever be honoured with the united gaze of two 
such orbs, gave to Snifterina the power of looking east 
and west, or north and south, at the same moment, and 
thus of kiUiog, as sportsmen technically term it, both 
right and left. She had a nose angelically flattened upon 



her face towards the cenMpe, hitt rising at the lover end 
into a knob of exquisite rotundity. Her mouth had that 
slight twist which all ^ulptors and painters love toimU 
tate; and the bluish whiteness of her lips oootratted 
finely with the blackening grandeur of her teeth. Her 
classical chin was sharp and loog, throwing into the 
shade her thin neck, which rose gracefully, almost like 
a continuation of her slender body. Miss Gogglq;ruapb'i 
head having been skilfully shaved, only one Uttle tuft 
remained as a love-lock upon the very top ; and miny t 
noble youth looked at that love4ock and sighed. Bat 
it was not Snifterina*s ineffable smile, nor the squeaking 
clearness of her irresistible voice, nor all the charms of 
her matchless person, that delighted most ;~it was her 
mind, entirely unhurt as that mind had been, by any 
attempt at education. Yet was she not destitute of ac. 
compUshments. She could sing the*comic songs of all 
languages ; she was alike at home in the sciences of far. 
riery and rat-catching ; and few could surpass her in the 
healthful and elegant exercise of eating and drinking; 
she was so prudent, that the only thing she did not iceep 
was her temper ; and she was never known to lose uy 
thing except her judgment. A report was at one time 
industriously cixcuhtted, that she had been observed to 
blush ; but we can positively contradict the uncharitable 
calumny. Such was the fascinating Snifterina,— aiui- 
ably pert, fashionably insolent, naturally sflQMrted, ra- 
tlonallv conceited, independently masculine, and, a 
short, lost in a blaze of all those virtues which sdon s 
woman." 

For authors and publishers, in particular, these viil 
Indeed be happy times^ when originality will thus be 
bom anew. The reviews may probably speak somevhit 
in the following style of a work which may have recently 
issued from the press :— <* This is an able production. 
There is not a single sentiment in the whole we ewr met 
with in any known author. Most of the words, indeed, 
are new ; and the style is as diametrically opposed to 
all the rules of Aristotle, Longinus, QuinctUiso, Blaii, 
and Campbell, as the most fastidious critic could d£«ii& 
We observe several parenthe^s of twsoty pages ; and 
we think there are only three separate sentences in all 
the four volumes. This is as it should be. The leader'i 
attention is thus riveted, and the maje;»tic flow of the 
English language is preserved. No one should Tcntcre 
to begin this book with an empty stomach ; for, as the 
end of the first sentence is somewhere about the middle 
of the second volume, and as it is impossible U) leave of 
till this point be gained, the consequences upon s veak 
constitution might be dangerous. The subject vbich 
the author priucipally insists upon is, the interesting oo« 
of damp sheets — a theme more intimately connected vita 
all the sublimest doctrines of philosophy thsn, perhafSi 
any other. The chapter upon warming-pans is, in our 
estimation, the finest ; but there are besides seveial ad- 
mirable digressions (if they can be called to) upon the 
high intellectual character of idiots, upon the notorious 
honesty of that most useful class of the coQunnnity, 
somewhat oddlv termed pickpockets, and upon mouse- 
traps, silk stockings, the female sex, batters, patriots, 
landed property, and bellows-menders. On the whole, 
we can safely recommend this book, as admirably adapt- 
ed for the use of schools, members of parliament, and 
medical gentlemen.*' 

I have thus only thrown out a fiiw crude bints, which 
will, nevertheless, serve to evince ray earnest desire that 
an entire change should immediately uke place in the 
nature of things, both for the »ake of that most ezkauit- 
ed portion of human beings called authors, snd thoje 
other respectable persons, no less to be pitied, called 
readers. The prosecution of the design I must leave m 
the hands of the legislature, and the country at large- 
That a connexion with all that is stale, flat, and coiQ- 
mon-place has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished, no sensible man can doubt. But that a 
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cmsa4e is evea now commoiciiig, vhidi will put an end 
to this stagnant condition of the world and its inhabiu 
■nts, there is every reason to beKere. AH existing po- 
pular autliors will pass away Wilh a great noise ; and all 
tiie libraries of the ^rtfi, stttffed with th« monotonous 
lore of wom*out brains, will be burned to the dust A 
n.*w epoch will commence. The Nile, having bem tim- 
es^ from its mountain spring to its ocean mouths, will 
be desertad ; and fame will float down the more devious 
wanderings «f the unhnown and incomprehensible Hi^ 
5*- 



THE DRAMA. 



The last week has prodnoed no dmmatic novelty of 
importance ; and the pieces which have been played have 
for the moat part been of very ephemeral interest. We 
r^^ret therefore the less that it is not in oar power to de. 
rote any space to their consideration. A new Christmas 
Mntomime is inpisparation, which wc aieglad of, were 
t only for the salie of the good old times, when Christ- 
nas was, in real earnest) a season of m^ry-making. 
Sven yet it is the season when elderly peo]>le indulge in 
i glass of wine addiiiooal, and talk over the d«vs that 
n gone ; and children eat plum-cake^ and are happy. 

WXSU.T List of Pcftro&KAtf ess. 

Dec. 14-20. 

AT. Mdtom ofprnia, AUtyte 9; Ue Uu tBet Truilu 

loiv. Jeahmtf^lf^tVbf ci AUty$e. 

'riu. Mason ttfBmda, Ahuae, ^ For England Hot 

ir'so. Do., Two Friendi, S[ Aloye. 

'HTr»> Grrim^ifed Momter, Alof/*e, Sf Legend qf Uontroit. 

BTDi. Mason, qfBnda, Aloyse, S[ The BoUU Imp. 



QWmSkh POBTEY. 



MY FAIRY ELXEir. 

Sy Henry G. BeU. 

! wilt thou tell me where 
Thott lovert moat to be softly gleaming ?— 
I it cm some rich bank of flowers. 
Where 'neatb each blossom a &y lies dreaming? 
\t is It on yonder silver lake, 
Where the fish in green and gold are sparkling? 
^r is it among those ancient trees 
Where the tremulous shadows move soft and dark- 

llng?- 
O no !'* said the moon, with a playful smile, 
" The best of my beams are for ever dwelling 
a the exquisite eyes so deeply blue. 
And the doqnent glance of the fidiy EUeo.** 

lentkst of sephyrs ! pray tell me bow 
Thou lovest to spend a serene May morning, 
rhen dew-dropa ar« twinkling on every bough. 
And violets wild each glade adorning ?— 
I it In kisaing the gUttertng stream. 
O'er its pebbly channel so gaSly rippling ? 
I it in sipping the nectar that lies 
In the beUa oi tha.flowers,«-«n innooent tippling ?-» 
O ntfl** said the aephyr, and softly sigh'd. 
His voice vrith a musical melody swelling, 
All the morning of May^ •mong the ringlets I phiy, 
That danoe oo the brow of the ^ry Bllen.** 



White little my ! prky teH me when 

Thy happiest moihents the Fates allow thee ? 
tliou seem'st a fiivourite with bees and men, 

And all the boys and butterflies know thee ;-& 
Is it at daWn or at sunset hour, 

That pleasantest fancies are o'er thee stealing f 
One would thfaik thee a poet, to judge by thy look% 

Or at least a pale-faced Man of Feeling;— 
<* O no !*' said the lily, and slightly blushed, 

« My highest ambition's to be sweet smelling, 
To live in the sight, and to die on the breast, 

Of the &iiest of beingsi, the fairy EUn.** 

! wwaid tkati were-lhe mooi^myaeU; 

Or a balmy zephyr fresh finagrimoe breathing ; 
Or a whit6-crown'd lily, my slight green stan 

Slyly around that dear neck wreathing ^— 
Worlds would I give to bask In those eyes^^— 

Stars, if I had them, for one of thoss treassa^ i 
My heart, and my soul, and my body to hoot^ 

For merely the smallest of all her hisaea ; 
And if she would love me, O heaven and earth ! 

I would not be Jove, the doud-eompelUng^ 
Though he offer'd me Juno and Venua both. 

In exchange fbr one amile of my Ihiry Ellen. 



8TAI9feAS 



On reading «* The Last Man,» a Poem, by Thomae 
Campbell, Etq, in which wrt described the condition 
andfielings of one who it supposed to survive the dis- 
tolytioni^thei^obe. 

By Dr kernes, 4ua ttj T vft he ** £i/k 9f Cmova,*' *c. 

Tkx laat man !— the befaig who outlives 
* Eadhsharft to life that ^vahiegivva^ 
Views creation's animating flr^ 

In darkness and in death expire ; 
Standing the lone monument of time 

In nature's soUtiidfr— aoblime ! 
How fearfull—Yet few, ahis, shaU be 

Exempt such pangs of misery ; 
Nor must e'en one world subside in night«« 

Nor all existenoe wing its flight. 
Ah ! too soon we fM oar sad estate— 

Few yean absolve our rounds of fate ; 
Long ere this our little span be done^ 

Our hearts declare we are alone ; 
While each sear'd, sad feeling tells but this;, 

How lasting woe— how fleeting bliss ! 
And the grief- worn eye aroond surveys 

But wrecks and ruins of happier days ; 
DarkUng we stand upon life's naked shores 

The last of a world— 4o us^ no more. 



Each Idnd bosom has its little i 

Its hopes— its joys all centre here j 
In this mystic boond alone we view 

All that ia deai^-^nr faiiw^xr true ! 
Friends, parents, brothe rs p erhaps than those 

One name more dear— this world compose. 
Can it, then, soothe the sad, troubled soul 

When o'er Its world the tempests roll. 
When, struck by the Mast, all beauty dies,— 

That elsewhere are serener skies? 
Alien gladness lightens not the breast 

Which is with home-felt grief opprest ; 
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Nor can angfat consolatory prore^ 

Unshared by objecto of our lore. 
Ah no !— vain u every other joy, 

If time our boeom's sphere destroy. 
To our own sole world stiU feeling clings ; 

A1W«U beyond are nameless things ;— 
And when marrow shrouds this in her pall* ] ] 

'Tis as if fiite had crushed the balL 



SONNET 



To Tkonuu Campbell, Esq, on his first election to the 
t^gUse of Lard Sector tfthg Untvertity of Glasgow, 

How strange, my friend, when life we backward trace J— 
Pereh*d oer thy boy-compeers I saw thee sit 
In thy first honotursi* even then, our Wit 
And Poet styled, with tiny cherub-fiioe 
And eye, whence genins langh d in pensive grace ; 
Thence didst thou early soar the height which it 
Promffed, while round thee Hers s young visions filt. 
Now, after many years, thy brilliant race 
Of i^ry gains the seat of proudest name 
In thine own Gla^w,— lower yet than Fama 
Has long assigned thee in the foremost ranks 
Of Britain's bardsl— Ask not my ti^e : I sate 
Beside thee, Censor— no mean vaunt; and Fate^ 
That lets me see thy trittmphi^ has my thanks. 
Mi^ 15, I8S7. R. M. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS, 



Tab Moond volvme of Wodmw's History of the Suflbrinfi of 
th** Chttrcli of Soodsnd, edited by Dr Bumf, will meedlhr be 
puUbhed. 

Brown's Srif-iaterprstiii|t Bible Is in OMpros, with themar^toal 
refereoees revised, sad numerous edditiobalones introduced, with 
occasiobal notes, illustrative of Ocoaranby . Manners, CUstoins. te. 
A concise Dlctionary.'and complete index to th^ Bible, aresul^foin- 
ed. We are informed that this edition will be at once the mosTcor- 
rect and beautiful which has yet iwud from the press. 

Captain Basil Hall's Travds in North America, in Uiiee vols, 
will appear soon. 

There is preparing for publication, Aqust c Gxciirsfons throueh- 
out the Unite I Kingdoms of Ore t Brllafai and Irclaml, and va- 
rious parts of the Continent, with maps and pian> in one volame 
duodecimo. 

A Hij^hland mitleman is at present engaged in transhtinc Mr 
R Chmahen' Histoty of the Rebellion of 1745 into Gaelic, which 
will shortly apnear.->We understand that a French translation of 
the Life of MarV Queen of Scots, recendy published in Constable's 



Misceilanv, is silflo In prepati 

It is announced in ibe IMerary Qazette^ that Mrs Norton's fSor- 
rnwa of Rosalie have rapiJly run through a flist edition ; and the 
editor adds,—** Thus, tn spite of the outcry that poetry is a drug, 
we now find that it Is a drug which sells as well as any oiher kind 
of literature." 

Mr Crofton Crdker's Saviafs and Dolnfti at Kiilamey ai« on 
the eve of appearaoosk They'are the record, we undemtand. of 
the author's personal adventures at the lakes, and contain all the 
Jokes, stories, songs, and sketches, whieh he uttered, collected, 
sung, or designed, during his sojourn there. The work b to con- 
Uln, besides, a narrative of Sir Walter Soott*s, Lockharf s, and 
Miss Edgeworth's vi»it to the lakes, to the latter of whom Mr Cio- 
ker has dedicated the book. 

Moral and Sacred Poetry, selected from tbe works of the oMMt 
admired authors, ancient and modem, b to the press. 

The works uf Dr Sainuel Parf, with Memotrs of his Life jind 
Writings, and a selection from his Corrnmondence, have Just ap- 
peared, edited by Dr John .Icibnstonew Tne work has reached the 
formidsble sue of eiffht v<rfumes. octavo. 

A second edition of the Planter's Guide, by Sir Henry Stenart, 
has Just been published. A contemporary critic Justly remarks, 
that *• no country gentleman, no landed proprietor, no omamen- 
tor of grounds, no man of taste in landscape, no one above the or^ 
dinary rank of life which confines to towns anfi handicrafts can 
add a mora useful or agieeaUe companion to his book-shelf than 
this able Ueatiae by the worthy Laird and bnproverof Allantoo, 

• Af Censor of the Greek dasi. 



success, at urury Lane.— \ Miss Nelson has appea 
Garden as Pegfu, In the ** Country Girl {" some o 
critics say she will sup^y Mrs Jordan's place, and c 
will do no such thmg.— Kean has played fir^nl^* v 



where his labours are eonspinioos, la having, within a very few 
yeatfs, converted a park of bo stoafllloas, hito one of tbe lovdMi 
splits in Scotland." 

Comments on Corpulenee, Lineaments of Leanncas, Mems-aad 
Maxims on Diet, fiid DieteUcs, by Wlitlam Wadd, Elq. hitte just 
appeared. 

Ba^Mrc^Niitittrlii.— We have seen the Panoramaof the Battle 
of Navarin with much pleasure. It bnoC very finely fwinted, ' ut 
tiie eflbet produced is distinct end impressive. A miJtary band 
serves to strenirthen the illusion of theseene } and tbe peraoa who 
describes the different ;iictures, takes care to inspire a proper de> 
Itree of patriotisin, by pronouncing the u^ual encomiums on Bn> 
tish valour, and phUlppics against Turkbh cruelty, 

neatriaU Qo$Hp.^A new Drama in two ac'S. by Mr Planch^ 
entitled ■• Ch4rles the Twelfth." has been produced, with much 
success, at Drury Lane.— \ Miss Nelson has appeared at rovcfit 
«._j ^ -. ..... «^ . _ ... . - of the ondoQ 

others say she 
with great suc^ 
cess;— Miss Jarman was the VlrfflnU, and Ward the Apptu$, 
— Weekes has aroc a three year^ engagement at Drury Lane. -A 
very splendi t Melo- Drama has been sot up at the Adelpht, called 
*• The Earthquake, or the Phantom of the Nile." The mnsic ta 
by Rodwell. who is also the ooinpoter of the musiciii •• The M^ 
son of Buda." which hm lately been performed here^-i-The foilotr- 
iuR are the words of the song " Away. la*e, away,** which hai 
been so popular in the new drama of* Aloyse ;" they are smple, 
and in excellent IteepinK with the muslo^ wbldi, we luulencad, 
» about lo be publiabed in London :— 

Away, Love, away 1 

My heart, my heartt too gay 

To yield, to yield to thee r 
I change as the k ind. 
Which thou canst not bind — 

My heart— my will as fkee f 
Away, Love, away* dce^ 

Thn/ the fields I rove. 
And the fiowery grove. 

No bird so gay as 1 1 
Where violets spring 
These words I sing. 

Love, little rotguob yon miy fly t 
Away, Love^ sway, tu. 



TO OUR READKRS. 



It gives ns no iman pleasure to have it in oar 
name {ttAaan Cunnin^tham to the list of those 
whom we have alreMy maxshalled a» eonCrib^lBn 
bvugh Literary Journal," and fkom all of whom 
wlU be found In our nest, or CAristnuu NeeiAsr. 



power to add the 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tkw Letter bv s '• North-country Sehoohnesfei* w rfmH wll- 
Hnely publbh ; .but not until we have the authoi's pemiaste M 
expunge one or two personalities into which he has allowed him- 
self to be betra)ed, and which do not bear upon the matter in 
question. We should abo like to be favoured wkh 1^ name^ 
To our fair English correspondent, ** Caroline," we have to n- 
turn our thanks for the interest she expresses in the suooes* of oar 
work. The alteraiifin she proposes coultt not be ma<l& wiihuat 

losing the benefit of ^^ ^- - --^ - 

—We are obliged u 

•• Rieiiii ;** but we had a copy previouaiy . „ 

tragedy b too old now to be reviewed, and we suspect we diflfer a 
little from our correspondent regarding itt merits. ' Hla copv iia 
finr him at our Publbher's.*** D. C.V Highland Legend isscarccw 
ly original or striking enough*— The same remark applies to the 
story of the Sinuggler, by •« W. S."-" J. W." hudjy oomes up 
to our standard. 

*' The Italian Peasant's Farewell to hb Native Valley" is Mt 
new to uss but the author U older now, and can write better 
things^'* L. L.V' German translation is well executed t but the 
original is on too common place • suMcct, whivh b ueaied in too 
oommon-place a style.— The Verses .four Hamilton Ci 



benefit of beina able lo send the ** Journal" free by losu 

obliged to ** W. R.'for his politeness in eendnu us 

i" but we had a copy previouaiy m our possesaloa. The 



ent possess merit; but not enough to enthle them to a place.— 
- The Bandies .-^oiikiquy" b in a simihir predieament.— We re- 
gret we can give ** Tum Bowiine," who seems an hooest fettow, 
no better answer— •• Ameiia" and •• C. N.** will not suit ua. 

We have xn repeat t ur wish, that our GorrespondeiBls wbl, aa 
often ] s pocsibic^ fumikh us wUh their names, and give ua per- 
mission to make use of them, if we insert their communlcatiuns. 

We believe so'i e Utile inaccuracies have occtirred In the deli- 
very of the *• Edinbuigh Utataiy Journal;* but these are to be 
aiuibuted entirely to the confusion necesksuily connected, to a 
oertain degree, with the arrangements of a new work. We triMt 
our readers will have no caa^e of oomplabit in futare t UMt on 
soyoocaskm, a note addressed to tbe Pufatbhets wUliiiBet wish 
the most prompt attentiw. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Uttenfiom the Wettt amiainkig SkeUhet of Scenery, 
Mttmurt^ and Custom* ; and Anecdotti caimeeted wiUi 
ihejtnt SettUment* of the We*Um Sectiont of the 
VwUti Statu, By the Hon. Judge HalL London i 
Henry Colbnxn. 1828. 8to, pp. 38& 

VTs do not like the spirit in which this book is writ, 
to. An Ameriem has a right to be as patriotic ss be 
ploscs ; bat he has do right to be arrogant or imperti- 
Dent townds that country from which he and his nation 
hiw originaUy tpmng. It is true, that North America 
it now a great anA^Mi independent state ; and it is also 
tnie, that it has not onftvqaently been made to suffer un- 
der the taunts of nairow-minded and iUibenl English- 
mo, who visited it with feelings of chagrin and ^sap- 
pointment, simply because they were no longer able to 
call it their own. But this spirit is rapidly dying out, 
lod ongfat never to have been encouraged. At the very 
vont, boweveri it was more justiBable on the part of 
«of of the inhabitants of the mother country, than of 
tfaoM of its auendam oolooy. Th<7 long stood in a re- 
hiioD to eacn other oomewhat similar to that of parent 
md dhild ; and eten yet. Great Britain is entitled to all 
the Rspect which maturity naturally obtains from youth, 
•od to the superior weight which a long-established and 
•dfflirsUy balanoed oonstitntbn must give to her politi- 
eil principles and opinions, over those of a people still 
nv and mexperieoeed in the art of government. It is 
to Great Briuin, indeed, that the United Sutes owe 
creiy thing. They may, no doubt, by their own exer- 
tioni, ultiaaately crown themselves with glory; but, 
thoogh they are now no longer in leading-strings, it 
voald be wotk than ingratitude, were they to turn with 
the lerpcnt's tooth upon the nurse of their infancy. 

Nov, Judge Hallos book is full of petty insinuatuins 
nd larcaams against the British, which induce us to 
thmk very favourably neither of Judge Hallos heart nor 
, l^otd. His intinuadons are, in most esses, untrue, snd 
i "> iQ^Jinnecessary. We shall particularise one or two, 
I ^7 ^7 of specimen. In Letter I. we are informed, that 
I ^ The tumults of Europe have driven hither (to Ameri- 
* a) oowds of unhappy beings, whose homes have been 
nndered odious or unsafe by the mad ambition of a few 
f*pinng sovereigns. Here is no Holy Alliance traffick- 
lag in human blood, no sceptre to be obeyed, no mitre 
to be wQikhipped.*' This is vulgar cant ; as if the poor 
migrants whom poverty drives across the Atlantic had 
^ frightened out of Europe by the Emperor of Rus- 
^ or the Pope ; or as if the greater proportion of the 
^ unhappy bdngs** did not know just as little about the 
' "* upiriog soveieigns," and the ** mad ambition,*' of 
vhich Judge Hall complains, as the Red Indians do. 
Bat our suthor proceeds, — ^' Here they learn the prac- 
tical value of that liberty which they only knew before 
in theory. They learn here, that the Englishman may 



be horn a freeman ; the American only is hred a free 
man. The latta has this blessing in possession ; while 
the former cherishes a vague tradition of its acUevement, 
which is contradicted by the records of his country, and 
the practice of his rulers." This is trash which!, if it 
does not make a noan laugh, is very apt to make him 
angry. We have no objections whatever to hear Ame- 
rica lauded as the very pet land of fVeedom ; hut when 
a Yankee, not contented with this assertion, starts up to 
tell us that we ourselves are all bondmen, and that our 
constitution is a system of despotism from beginning to 
end, we confess we should feel a ^ pretty puticuCn" 
pleasure in knocking him down with a roll of Magna 
Charta. But it is not on the score of liberty alone, al- 
beit it is a theme on which, we doubt not, Judge Hall 
could talk till '« crack of doom,'* that he tUnks it pro- 
per to attack us. Our national character he conceives 
peculiarly obnoxious to the shafts of his wit ; and in 
Letter VI., as well as frequently throughout the book, 
be thus writes conosming it : — ** The fact is, that Eng- 
lish travellers, and English people in general, who come 
among us, forget thst the rest of the world are not as 
credulous and gullible h» themselves, and are continually 
attemptingto impose fictions upon us, which we refuse 
to credit. They seem not to be aware that we are a read- 
ing people, and would convince us that they are a wise, 
valiant, and virtuous people, beloved and respected by 
all the world ; while we are an ignorant, idle set of boo- 
bies, for whom nobody cares a farthing. John Bull for- 
gets that his own vanity is a source of merriment with 
the rest of the world.'* How very cutting this is I and 
how admirably descriptive of the general dispositions of 
Englishmen ! How continuaUy are they trying to im- 
pose upon the Americans ! and how supreme is the con- 
tempt with which that *' reading people*' listens to their 
fabrications ! But Judge HsU having thus ably ex- 
pounded the British national character, the reader may, 
perhaps, wish to receive, firom the same high authority, 
a trait or two of American chtraAer. In Letter XV. we 
meet with these memorable words :— *' There is no peo- 
ple in the world whose national character is better de- 
nned, or more strongly marked, than our own. If the 
European theory on this subject be correct,** (a theory 
of straw, which Judge Hall very valiantly combats,) *' is 
it not a little strange, that our Yankee tars, whether on 
board a frigate or a privateer, should always happen to 
play the same game when they come athwart an Eng- 
lishman ? Is it not a little singular, that Brown in the 
north, and Jackson in the south, who, I suspect, never 
saw euAi other in their lives, should always happen to 
handle Lord Wellington's veterans eiactly after the same 
fashion ? Accidents wUl happen in the best of fsmilies ; 
but when an accident occun in the same family repeat- 
edly, we are apt to suspeet that it runs in the blood." 
This wss, no doubt, coopered a very pointed perora- 
tion ; but we should just like to whisper ^ friendly in 
the ear*' of Judge Hall, that a peraration is always mosi 
eff^etivf when it is based on truth ; and that if he means 
to indnuate diat an American frigate or privatser always 
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got the liettorof an Englishman, or that the soldiers even 
of the reiloubted Jackson proved themselves in fair fight- 
ing at all matches for Wellington's yatcrans, Ivt unfor- 
tunately lies^under a mistake. But even though he 
had spoken the truth, what good end would so invidious 
a comparison have served ? Ought it not to be the great 
aim of all writers upon this subject, to conciliate, as 
much as possible, two nations which are in many re- 
spects so much alike, wMch possess the same language, 
tlie same religion, the same love of freedom, and wliich 
are sprung from the same common stock ? 

The chief fault, therefore, of the ^ Letters from the 
West,*' is the exclusive and irritating spirit in which 
they are composed. But another objection is to be found 
in tbe trifling and almost juvenile vein of writing, in 
which tlie author frequently indulges. The following 
sentences will explain more exactly what we mean : — 
" We arrived at Cinciiinatli in the morning; but when 
I inform you that I i-emained only a few hours, and that 
the greater part of this time was spent with a friend, and 
that friend a lovely female, a companion of my dancing 
days^ (the Italics are Jud^^c Hairs,) you will not be 
surprised if I oiUI, that I have nothing to relate concern- 
tng this town. TliO!«e da^s may be over with me in 
which tlie violin could have lured me from the labour 
of study, and the song from the path of duty ; but never, 
if I know myself, will that hour come when woman shall 
oea^e to be (he tutelary deily of my afTections— 4he hotlse- 
hold goddess of my bosom I Think me an enthusiast, 
or a great dunce, if you please; but never, I pray, if 
you love me, believe that I could think of statistics 
^itli a fair lady at my side, or that I could hoard up 
materials for a Ldter from the Wesi, while a chance 
presented itself to talk over my old courtships, and 
dance once more my old cotillons.*' Now, we do not 
object to Judge Hall, or any one else, '^ talking over 
old courtships,'* and *^ dancing old cotillons," in time 
and place convenient ; but we do object to Judge Hall 
'< dancing old cotillons," when he ought to be giving us 
" Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs." How- 
ever, the Judge is a gallant man, and his gallantry is ap- 
parent frcqiientlythrou^hout the volume, ^* where no gal- 
lantry should be." '^ I have always had a wonderful pre- 
dilection," be gravely remarks in Letter X., ** for hand- 
tome faces ; and I do verily believe, that if my breast 
were darkened by the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beau- 
ty would still strike to its inmost recesses, and there 
would still be a something there to refract the beams." 
This is very poetical in Judge Hall, and is perhaps 
given to us as one of the *' Anecdotes," mentioned in 
the title-page, as " connected with the first settlements 
of the western sections of the United States." 

We must not, however, close our remarks, without 
admitting that, in several respects, this work possesses 
considerable merit. The first half of the volume is, on 
the whole, too exclusively topographical, geographical, 
and Kentucky ish, to afford much interest to a foreigner. 
But the later Letters,, in which more general subjects 
are discussed, though often sprinkled with puerilities 
and absurdities, contain many good things. We like 
best the Letters on the Names of Places in America, in 
which the subject is treated philosophically and histori- 
cally,.on the Back-woodsmen, and the story of the 
Haraes, the murderers, — on tbe Missouri Trapper,— 
OQ Popular Superstitions, — and parU of the epistles on 
Emigration, and National Character. As a favourable 
specimen of the author's style, we select the following 
short description of 



heart enlivened by the beautiful symmetry of the Ohio. 
Its current is always graceful, and its shores everywiicre 
romantic ' Evdry thing hete is on a1«rge ACdle. The 
tye of tbe tzavdler is oontinually regaled with ms^ifi. 
cent scenes. Here are no pigmy mounds dignified vitii 
tl^e name of mountains ; no rivulets swelled intoriren. 
Nature has worked with a rapid but masieily hsnd; 
every touch is bold, and the whole is grand as wdl u 
beautiful; while room is left for art to embellish and 
fertilize that which nature has created with a thousand 
capabilities. There is much sameness in the character 
of the seeoeiy ; Imt that sa<nencss is in itself ddigiitfii}, 
as it consists in the recurrence of noble traits, which are 
too pleasing ever to be viewed with indilTerence ; like 
the regular features which we sometimes 6nd m the face 
of a beautitul woman, their charm consists in their own 
intrinsic gracefulness, rather than in the variety of their 
expressions. The Ohio has not the sprightly, fsnriful 
wildncss of the Niagara, the St Lawrence, or the Siu. 
quehxnna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing over beds 
of rocks, or dashing against the jutting cfilTs, arrert the 
ear by their murmurs, and delight the eye with their 
eccentric wanderings. Neither is it like the Hadson, 
margined at one spot by the meadow and the village, 
and overhung at another by threatening preeipicea sod 
siupendous mountains. It has a wild, solemn, silent 
sweetness, peculiar to itself. Tbe noble stream, desr, 
smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward with regular ma- 
jestic force. Continually changing its course, as it rolls 
from vale to vale, it always winds with dignity, and, 
avoiding those acute angles which are observable in kss 
powerful streams, sweeps round in graoefiil bends, ss if 
disdaining the op])osition to which Nature forces it to 
submit On each side rise the romantic hills, piled on 
each other to a tremendous height ; and between them 
are deep, abrupt, silent glens, which, at a distance, seem 
inaccessible to the human foot ; while the whole b co- 
vered with timber of a gigantic size, and a luxurlsnt fo- 
liags of the deepest hues. Throughout this scene then 
is a pleasing soliuriness, that speaks peace to the mind, 
and invites the fancy to soar abroad araong the tnnqail 
haunts of meditation. Sometimes the splashing of the 
oar is heard, and the boatman's song awakens the sur- 
rounding echoes ; but the most usual music is thst of 
the native songsten, whose mdody steals pleasingly on 
the ear, with every moduhttlon, at all hours, and in 
every change of situation. The poet, in sketching these 
solitudes, might, by throwing his scene a few years bsck« 
add the light canoe and war. song of the Indian; but 
the peaceful traveller rejoices in the absence of thst 
which would bring danger, as wellaa vsriety, within bis 
reach." P. fll_S. '* 



Judge Hall has a great horror of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers ; should they notice him at aU, we suspect thst 
horror will not be diminished. 



THE tCSlTEKT OF TBE OHIO. 

^ Tbe heart must indeed be cold that would not glow 
among scenes h'ke these. Rightly did the French call 
this stream La Belle JiivUre, (the beautiful river). The 
sprighUy Canadian, plying his oar in cadence with the 
wild notes of the boat-song, could not fail to find his 



ChriHmois a Poem. By Edward Moxon. London. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

Without any reference to the book before vs, itmsy 
justly be said, that Christmas U a poem. All its old 
associations^— all its harmless revelries ,-.-aIl iu merry 
meeting8,--aU its biasing hearths, and looks and words 
of domestic love, — are full of the very easeoos of poet7. 
The season of the year, too, is full of poetry. The drix- 
zling, dull uncertainty of November, that glunmers be- 
tween Atitumn and Winter, has pasasd away, and hoaiy 
Winter sits alone upon his throne, in uncompromi>ing 
sternness. True it is that, of late yean, a most astonish, 
mg mildness seems to have crept into the winter months, 
and that they who, in accordance with long usage, have 
continued to assume the cloak and great-coat, have been 
heard to oomphdn of the heat of the temperature, even 
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ia the ones nose-biting months of December and Janu- 
ary. Sach a thing was unknown to our ancestors. Long 
peiiods of hard, black frost, succeeded by still longer 
periods of snow, three feet deep, to them constituted win- 
ter. The north-wind came cnttingly in at every crevice, 
—the skies were blue and cold ; from the tops of the 
distant hiOs, down to the very shores of the ocean, all 
was white ; and the sea itsdf was the only unfrozen, and, 
eonseqnsndy. almost unnatural object in the view. It is 
strangely dinerent now. The very dim^te seems to be 
baaiouring the oblivion that has fallen upon old customs. 
A snow-storm is a rare occurrence ; a regular steady frost, 
changing the smooth surface of lake and pond into com- 
pact solidly, u a thing for schoolboys to dream of, — ^not 
to know* An the leacuns members of the Skating Club 
will be deftd and buried oefore an opportunity be again 
affardbd them of exhibiting their accomplishments. 
Thoagjfa the sun still *^ peeps over the western hills,*' 

*' Like imy timorous carlie^'* 

he seefDS determined to spoil sport, and, as a )cind of dry 
practical joke^ tends a beam or two additional towards 
the earth* jastto make people wonder what can have be- 
come of winter. The mail is never stopped now ; villages 
ard never in 4 M»te of snowy blockade ; Cowper would 
die of pexspintion, were he to wheel his <^ sofa** so near 
the fire as he oqoe did ; ^nd Thomson would look in vain 
fgr the advent of his old friend <- to rule the varied year." 
It is not to be denied that the world is geiting warmer ; 
and we aboold n^ be surprised were k to become too 
warm for any of as ere long. 

Vet Christmas U Christmas, in spite of t)ie atmo- 
qiheie. Patriotism, religion, and brotherly love, alike 
luHow its leminisoenees. Modem fashion is striving hard 
to boTj them under her tinsel garments ; but let Uie good 
and tlie talented of the land resist her encroachments.— 
Well faa» it been nid by Charies Lloyd, 

** My vexed sphit bhmed 
lliat austere race, who, mindless of the glee 
Of gou«l old fisstiTnl, coldly forbade 
Th* obserranoe which of mortal life relieves 
The iai^piid sameness, seeming, too> to bring 
Saoctimi with hoar antiquity, and y^ars 
Loagpasfc" • 

Were it for nothing else bnt the sake of childhood, 
Christmaa ahould be a season dedicated to mirth. Time, 
with iu ploughshare, may have gone over the heart of 
eld, and cat down its enjoyments like the flowers of the 
field, never to spring again ; but m the glad faces of 
youth there is refleSed, as in a mirror, the far-back 
■cenes of your own early life ; and if such recollections 
powesa a tender and reSning influence, streaming in like 
moonlight among the rains of the present, why not se- 
eare them for the children of your i^eetionB ? The joy- 
oos and innocent time must soon be past, 

« When one day makes them Uest for all <lie year ;" 



but aeixe it ere it pass, and give them one glorious day 
CD c»v4 with them through all the sorrows of after life, 

it may save them from crime,--.it may ledeem them 

fiom despair,-^t may colour their destiny. 

Nor woald we be mistaken. We advocate no lawless 
and enervating dissipation, which, under the pretence of 
■ocial convividity, impairs the health and weakens the 
intellect. Sneh excesses are odious at aU times, but 
more cipeciaUy so daring the solemnity that must aL 
waya, mors or less, aceompany a departing year. It 
has bem finely lemarked, that in the Scotch national 
music, an onderloae of sadness will bo found to pervade 
all the gayest airs; and, in like manner, amidst all the 
feslivitiet of (%ristmas and the New Year, there ought 
to be ^ an undertone of sadness." It is no light coo- 
sidemtion that friends meet now who meet in such 
cscka pediapa obIj onoe a-year. ITuy will never aU 



meet (^gain under Hnular circunutanceg. Death will 
destroy, or space will separate, or the world will alienate. 
Let any one say to himself,^" How did I spend my 
Christmas last year, or the year before,^where, aod 
with whom ?" Tlie answer will show him the change 
that has taken place. Let him look back through 
the vista of his life, and he will find that his Chrisu 
mas has materially varied every revolving December. 
Groups wdl start up before him— scenes and faces that 
know him no more. Yet, in those days that are gone, 
the very possibility of future change came over his 
soul like a dark cloud that seemed to shut out the son 
for ever. 

" Tie strange— *tls passmg strange— how soon their 

places are till'd up, 
Tho* sparkle after sparkle dies on Ulb*8 o'er-miMitUng 

cup!" 

Time and change — ^how inseparablv are they connect- 

ed ! How do all the attachments of our early life our 

first loves— dOur enthusiastic passions, die out I Calmer 
and more subdued feelings succeed, and continued dis- 
appoinmient, going hand in hand with laborious experi- 
ence, robs even these of their paler lustre, tiU Ufe at 
length sinks into its long and dull December. While, 
tlien, the capability of enjoyment still exists, while 
some hon^t and ennobling emotions linger in the bo- 
som, let them not sleep in apathy, but with a mirthful 
seriousness talk over the past, lighten up the present, 
and prepare for the future. 

We have not yet said a word of Mr Moxon*s poem, 
and we do not Intend saying many. It is scarcely wor- 
thy of his subject. Mr Aloxon is a tolerably pretty 
rhymester, but no poet. He wants the vivida vit — the 
fire — the feeling — the inspiration. His muse is a little 
ambling pony, and carries him safely enough through 
his descriptions of Christmas and Christmas sports. But 
were Mr Moxon to mount Pegasus, his feet would be 
out of the stirrups in one minute, he would hold by the 
mane for tile next, and before the third had expired, he 
would be sprawling on the high-road, and Pegasus 
would be seen galloping up the mountains in his native 
freedoin, snorting and neig^g his contempt 
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NOCTBS BEMOBRIANiE. 

Bjf the EUrkk Shepherd. 
{For the Edinburgh Literary Journal) 

Mt DEA.A Ma JOITRNALIST, 

A MERRr Christmas to you, and many happy re- 
turns of the season, not only to you, but to your new 
mistress, The Literary Journal, who really looks better 
in her monthly lead-coloured gown aod slippers, than I 
ever conceived she could have done when flying about 
the house like the sibyVs leaves. You request me th? 
news from Yarrow ; but deil a news there are that I can 
think of. The salmon are swarming, and closetitne very 
ill kept by our feuars, &c The lutres have either vanish- 
ed from the face of the earih, or have got the way of 
ensconcing themselves under the heath and long gra»s so 
completely that it is the same thing to us whether they 
are in the country or not. The geese are sufffering, — ^the 
sheep thriving,— the ground nardcularly green,— and 
there is a close ryegrass braird an inch and a half long 
on the crown of Henry Young's Siberian bonnet. 

But when I am wiiting to a friend, whatever is up- 
permost with me must our, let it be as great nonsense ss 
it wiU. So yesterday, as I was coming home with a good 
long hare over my shoulder, I espied a wight gomg up 
our naogh in the strangest fashion I ever saw. He had 



on a grey hat and a long coat, lookiDg likfe hded rem. 
Dants of gentility ; and he was always runniog one while, 
and standing still another, and sometimes travelling 
with a motion like a pacing horse. It was Impossible 
to lOolc at his gait without being moved to laughter, 
and I thought him drunk. At length he run himself 
off the road, a&d got entangled among the scaurs of 
the river ; and though the way out was quite obvious, 
he could by no neans discover it, nntil Gordon the inn- 
keeper came to him, and set him onoe more on the high- 
load. I came over to Gordon, and asked whether the 
man was daft or drunk ? Gordon said he supposed he 
was both, for he was the queerest fish ever he had seen. 

He having gone by my cottage, I did not expect ever 
to see moreof him ; but behold, as it grew dark, the same 
wight came and {daoed himself down before our kitchen 
fire without any preamble. I went straight to see this 
otitre person, and certainly his first address to me gave 
promise of some sport. He looked gravely over his 
shoulder at me— << James, bring me my slippers, if you 
please ?*' 

'< Faith lad, I hae nae slippers to mysell, as ye may 
see,*' says I ; ^ an* I dinna ken where yours are stan- 
nin*." 

** I beg your pardon, sir. Are you the master here ?*' 

"Ay, a' that's for hun." 

<« Humph ! who would have thought it ? You are a 
very extraordinary gentleman, it seems ; — a very extra- 
ordinary person, indeed : at least so the world takes on 
it to say of you." 

" Only a very plain, stupid, sunple man, sir,*' return- 
edi. 

*^ Faith, I tfamk so ; hut I must be wrong. Come, 
sit down here, and sing me a song, and then 1*11 know 
what is in you. Don't think 1*11 bid you do it for no- 
thing. 1*11 pay you for it, and that I wilL Here*splen- 
ty of money. Why^ now, that*s too bad, — ^you despise 
me ; ^>\xi you do not know who I am, sir ? I am ten 
times a greater man than you, for I too am an author, 
andl>esides am grandson to a lord ;^«id 1*11 sing you 
one in return.^' 

I inquired his name, but he shook his head, and re- 
plied-.*' That win I never tell in this country. I have 
been imprisoned, maltreated, and sent to the bouse of 
correction ; and though the mention of my name would 
have made my judges bow down before me, and lick the 
dust, yet that name have I never mentioned in Scotland, 
nor would I, were it to profit me a thousand pounds. In 
the country here I go by the name of the h av ; but 
if you have any particular occasion to address me by 
name, you may'call me Ijord Archbald^" 

" What'oountryman are you ?" 

<^ What is that to you ? Who has any thing ado with 
my name or my country ? I am no thief, no murderer, 
no notorious breaker of the laws, either human or di- 
vine ; but I have been very foolish ! very improvi- 
dent! Mine is a strange story I — But you will not sing 
me a song, won't you ? That is rather ungentlemanly. 
I regret asking you. But my story is soon told ; and 
I am well used to think of it, if not to tell it I was 
bom to a considerahle fortune; although a younger 
brother, I was independent with economy, and I meant 
to have been provident and economical outgoing all pre- 
cedent, had net every one of my whims misgiven. There 
was no imprudence on my part, for I always meant well 
in my speculations. I always meant to increase my 
fortune ; and who can say there was imprudence in that ? 
If matters went the contrary of what I had calculated 
on, that might be an error in judgment, but not in in- 
tention. Even at the gaming-table, or on the race- 
course, or in the lottery, I calculated with certainty on 
gaining. But who can stand out against evil destiny !*' 

» Oho I is that the gate how ye hae lost your siller ?** 
said I. ^' Ane needna be astonished at the result. But I 
expected to hear that you had lost it in some other way. 



for I never' saw ane sae sair reduced, an' as completely 
daft, unless his ruin had been effected by woman.** 

<' Hilloa ! A hit ! a palpable hit !** cried he, spring- 
ing to hli feet, and holding his side. '^ That wma an 
unfair lunge I I was taken at disadvantage there ! Waa 
it fkir, after challenging me to fight with a cnt-and- 
thrust, to pull out a pistol clandeitindy, and shoot me 
to the heart ? Yet that is what you have done. It is 
a wound that brings a diousand reminiscences to mind, 
too scorching to be borne by mortal man. O woman, 
woman I let no man break his jests or scatter fais ge- 
neral and unqualified reflections over thee ; for if thou 
art confided in, and trusted with that deference which is 
due to thy sex and relative situation in life, thoa art all 
truth, honour, and fidelity ; and sooner will the day 
change into night than thy love into laxity and indificr. 
enoe. And why is it that we rail so much against thee 
for fickleness and change ? Because, whenever we suf- 
fer from these, we feel that we have deserved it, which 
makes die wound fester the more deeply. But if the de- 
pravity of man will still sit like a canker in the flower 
of thy delicacy, let him feel tlie ground on which he 
stands with thee,— Jet hhn be cast off" and abandoned to 
shame and contempt The world often hears of thy dere- 
liction of thine own duty, but seldom of iu bitter and 
discordant preludes. I have been a lover— yea, I have 
loved as never man loved before or alter me. - I have 
been a husband--a parent And what am I now ? An 
outcast on the earth-:-4i vagabond — a madman !** 

** Whisht, whisht I Migrate your vehemence a wee 
bit, man," said L '* Ye're no just a madtnan, Oade be 
th'ankit, but only a #ee thing crazed i' the head ; an* 
I*m rally sorry for*t, for ye hae that in you that might 
hae been metal for the best moulded mind. Come, tell 
us some o* your love adventures; I*m mad fond o* love 
stories." 

*' Go to your prayers, James— you have much need ; 
and pray ror an absolute and general indemnity to be 
extended to all your household as well as joutaelf, for 
you are all guilty alike. You think you sit like a little 

{irinoe here. These are all your servants ; and you be- 
ieve that you are beloved and respected by them to a 
most superb degree. You luss the maids snd oommend 
thdm, and they laugh at you behind your back. You 
scold the men servants and the boys, and think you 
have cowed them into attention and regular subordina- 
tion ; but no sooner is your back turned than they cheat 
you. Every one of the family cheats you. Yonr hind* 
cheat you — your maids cheat you. Even your children 
and your wife cheat yoxi ; and all your neighbours and 
dependents cheat you to a man. Yet there you sit in 
stupendous apathy, and will not so much as go to your 
prayers. Or could you not divest yourhdf of all these 
incumbrances, as I have done, and soar away into the 
unutterable regions of deliriuiA, where one day is as a 
thousand years, and one day's journey as a survey of 
immensity, where the spheres are ail dancing round you, 
and the elements subject to your control ?** 

*' Faith, lad, I wish ye maunna hae been snapping up 
a doze o* opium, like M sister De-Quincy. But if you'll 
remember, it was a love story that I wantit, an* no a 
definition o* the fields o* delirium. An* yet it maun be 
confessed that there is a dash o* poetry in siccan ex- 
treme vagsries. I have had dreams like these mysell 
sometimes. Have you ever tried your hand at poetry ?** 

" Often. I have written more poetry than you h»ve 
done ; but my verses were liever of that imaginative 
kind : they consisted of invectives against my race and 
against human nature. The King and his ministers 
have always moved my greatest indignation ; and my 
best verses have had their source in contempt of them 
and their measures.** 

M Od, roan, that beats a* the absurdities that ever I 
heard uttered by a human creature. Ye maun be a 
great deal dafler than I apprehendit For, in the first 
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place, if je set yoonell up toridieiile an' pour out your 
mTecdviea agunst human nature, what else have yon 
that Is imponog, grand* or beautiful in the creation of 
God ? Wad ye aet the horses aboon us, as Dean Swift 
does in bis abomioahle Yahoo story ? or the kye an* the 
cnddy.assfs f What kind o* lociety wad these form for 
a ratioaal an' immortal being ? Or, taking the haiU ani- 
mal Creadon together, wlutt kind o* warld wad they 
make ? Wad they sail the seas ? wsd they navigate 
the rifen ? or wad they Macadameeza their turnpike 
roads ? Deil's i* the man ! Without human nature in 
its fourfold suts it would be nae world at a'. I« it not 
weet kend to the geologists that the Great Maker o* the 
miiTcne tzied this planet twice without the sovereignty 
of hiunaa nature, an' he had sae little mense o' his 
haadfwark, that he had aa aften to overturn the haiU 
fabric, leaving nought but the bones of its brutal inha- 
bitants to testily the existence of both ? As for the King 
~ his ministers, let folk rooas the ford as they find 11 



I'm aoze they canna hae done less for you than they hae 
done for me ; but it shall be lang afore I either stain 
ytspet or taint the air o* heaven with any obloquy 
against mj Sovereign, whom I know to be the Lord's 
anointed, and wi^Mt whose appointment he could not 
have been placed there. Indeed, I have always thought 
it argued much in behalf of the virtne of the present 
genctstion, that the Supreme Governor of the universe 
saw tts deserving of such a kind and benevolent Prince 
to reign over ns^ And I would have thought that your 
own scale would have led yon rather to strauis of pathos 
than invecdve. Have you never vented your feelings 
in any of the former ?." 

** 1 have never succeeded mndi In that way, nor do I 
remember these -aort of verses so well as the others. The 
following are some, among many others, which I com- 
posed while lying in prison at JFort George ; but they 
are not eqoal to ttie worst of my satirical ones." 

Here be repeated several venes, in the Don Juan style, 
ffrtsring to our late and present monarchs, that were 
tm^ honihle t then on Hr Perceval, Lord C^tlereagh* 
and sevcsal others, till at last he came upon the lUv. 
£• Irriag, the stansaa upon whom were far too blas- 
pbemooa to be set down here. The foUowhig are some 
of tbe vcrsca he had alluded to previously : 

What tongue can speak the glowing heert, 
What pendl paint the glistening eyc^ 

When your comnuind came to depart 
Vkon scenes of triumph, hope^ snd joy ? 

Crvw'd in Ufo— by viUains pfamder*d. 
If ore than yet you*ve given hdiet; 

Fortone'B bolts have o'er me thunder'd. 
Till my very heart is deaf. 

Ward lives tbe wll)oiw by the strand. 

To every pelting suxgea prey; 
Nor will it leave its nadve land, 

TIU every root is torn away. 

So I, like the poor passive willow, 

CUng unto my native shore, 
TUl the next returning billow 

Cast me down for evermore. 

Ah ! who hath seen the desohition 
Of the earthquake's dismal reign, 

£*er can hope the renovation 
Of his peaeefol home again ? 

So I, distracted and forhnrn. 

Look back upon my youthfol prime ; 

And forward to the hsupy mom 
That i&nees me from the hand of time. 

** Wae*s my heart, for thy wounded spirit, poor fd- 
low !** said I. ** Hay he that provides a home for the 
wild beast of the desert, feeds the young ravens, and 
tcmpcre the wind to the shorn lamb, be with yon in all 



your wanderings, and restore that reason, which is only 
dennged, not blotted out." 

By this time the servants had all come in, and were 
crowding round him, intent on the stranger. *'' What ill- 
looking fellows are these ?"said he ; ^^ there's one looks 
as if he would storm hell, (turning to Wat Nicol); and 
here's another looks as jf he hsd been there slresdy, 
and made his escape, (meaning old Donald.) But I 
daresay you are all very good felh»ws. There are none of 
you major-generals, I suppose. (No, no.) Very well, 
come round, and sit down here. Come, old fellow, give 
us a song. What the 4evil is all this whining sbouu" 

Wat NicoL I canna get a moment's time for thae 
beasts if I wad ever sae fain sing. I never saw aught 
like them. They wad ju^t tak a body to work on them 
night an* day. 

Ld. Archbald, Yon are working on no bessts just 
now, friendr--only standing chewing tobacco { I siippose 
that is the hardest part of your employment. C<Hne, 
give us a song 1 

Wai Hngt, 

I'll sing of an auld fiMbeire of my ain, 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-one, 
A man that for Am was never out-done^ 

And his name was brave John Nicd o' WhwoL 
Auld John Nicol he lo'ed h!s glass, 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-one^ 
And wed he likit the toast to pass, 

An' it's hey for brave John Nicol o* Whun ! 

WaL 1 hae forgot the rest o't. It would tak me a 
June day to sing ower a' his tricks. 

Ld, Ar^ Blow up ! Prithee go on, oldCappemoity. 
WaU Nah ! I canna get a moment's time for thae 
confoundil bfsstSi 

- {Exit Waty tinging «« Hey for auld 
John Nicol o' Whun!" 
Ld. Arch* Come, young man, give us a song. ' 
Aye, that I will, man. 

Singt. 
Here I sit, the kins o' the Yarrow, 

An' lang I hope king to be; 
My name it is WiU Goodfellow, 

An' wha dare wrestle wi* me? 
Stance an' bullets an* a*, 

Hammen an* mells an a*. 
At races an* wrsstles I beat them« 

At hap-step-an*-jump an* a*. 

Ld, Arch. It is vexations that your songs should be 
so short here, when they an so full of glee. Com^ 
you tall girl, that suppose yontsdf so very handsome, 
will you give us a song ? 

Nancy^ With all my heart, my Lord. 

Singt. 
Mary is my only joy, 
Mary is blithe and Mary is coy, 
Mary's the gowd where there's nae alloy—- ^ 

Though Uack— yet O she's bonny I 
Her breath is the birchen bower ot spring. 
Her lips the young rose openiog^ 
And her hair la the flue o*^ the raven's wing— 

She's bhuJi^but O she's bonny ! 

The stsr that gilds the evening sky, 
Thouf h bright its ray, mav never vie 
Wi' Mary*8 dark an* liquiu eye, 

The gem that cheen our valley. 
In yon green wood there is a bower. 
Where Pies a bed of witchhig power; 
Under that bed there blooms a flower, 

That steaia the heart unwary. 

O there is a charm and there is a spell, 
hat, O and alack, I know too wdl ! 
A pang that the toncue may hardly teUt 
Though felt both hite an' eariy. 
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The beaiiteoiis flower beneath the tree^ 
The spell of the wUdest witchei'y, 
The govrd an' the gisar, an* a* to itoe. 
Is my block but bonny Mwcf ! 

The poor wanderer then sang the following verses in 
a strain truly moving and mel^pcholy. I think I have 
seen them, but cannot recollect where* He said they 
were Campbeirs, but that I ju<%e to be a mistake. I 
could only get off from singing, by a promise to give 
him a song in writing. He is still here. 

I'll bid mv heart be still, 

And check each stiuggHng sich, 

And there's none e^er shall kuovr 

My soul's chei'ish'd wo. 
When the first teai's of sorrow are dry* 

They bid me cease to weep. 
Cor gloiy gilds his name ; 

But the deeper I moui'o', 

Since he cannot return 
To enjoy the bHght noon of his fiune^ 

While minstrds wake the lay, 
For peace and freedom woiu .*' 

Like my lost lover's knell 

The tones seem to swcU, 
And I hear but his death dirge alone. 

My cheek has lost Its hue, 
My eye ffrows faint and dim, 
^ttt 'tJ9 sweeter to fade 
In gricTs gloomy shade, 
Than to bloom for another than him. 

(Exeunt Omnes* 
Mount Benger, Dec, tStd, ISSBS. 



" A XEBRT CHRIST HAS, AXD A HAPFT HEW- 
YEAttI" 

By Thomas Gillespie^ LL*D.y.ProJbuor of Humanity 
in tJte UniversHy of St Andrews 

<• Oh, to feel what I have felt. 
And be what I have been V* 

Bviioir. 

The Roman saturnalia was a grand afikir. It was 
one of tliose alleviations — and they were more numerous 
than is generally supposed or admitted — ^by which the 
most abject and dependent condition of humanity is Re- 
deemed from absolute and unsunned dwkness and mi- 
sery. The poor slave of eleven months, who had been 
constrained to submit in silence to whim, caprice, and 
even cruelty, stood now ezcuoable in the viodicatioti. of 
his right, to think, and to reason, and to remonstrate. By 
the courtesy of the moat imperative of all laws,— <« in- 
veterate usage,**— he was entitled to re-enact the age of 
Oold, in all its endearing recollections of freedom and 
hilarity. From the 17th to the 20th or 22d of Decem- 
ber, the whole *^ famiUa** wore an aspect of hilarity and 
good wiil,_nresents were interchanged,— courteous mis- 
sives dispatched,— boys went about in masquerade. and 

the servant, in the nobler breathings of a more sacred 
emancipation, ^^ was free from his master.** 

To all these satomalian orgies have succeeded the festi- 
vities and observances of the Christmas holidays, which 
have on this occasion, as well as on various others, contri- 
ved to ingraft Christian upon Pagan observancesv— to fill 
tho82 channels, which time and usage had wrought, with 
other and purer streams of recollection. The heathen 
temple and ceremony gave way, upon the introduction of 
a purer faith, to the Christian, but by. a translation at 
once so gradual and imperceptible, that for centuries the 
walls, as wen as the observances, of the Christian church, 
betrayed manifest evidence of their heathen origin. When 
the south came into contact with the north, and the vo- 



tories of Odin were gradually absorbed into that tdnn- 
cing faitli, whose destiny remains yet for fuller acoom- 
pHshment, the rejoicings of Yule-e'cn most rauiily co*- 
lesced with the festivities of Christmas, and the adycnt 
of a brighter sun than ever gladdened the Scandina- 
vian mountains, was hailed in festivities originally con- 
secrated to the God of Day. Thus is our meny Cbmu 
mas made up of the patch-work of Roman, Scandina- 
vian, and Christian observances ; and, like a river wbidi 
in its ptdgress from the dark immensity of its mountain 
distance, nas gathered in and commingled stream after 
stream, it rushes upon oar hearts and souls with a full 
and an overpowering tide of joyous assocmiion. Hcvbo 
enjoys health, and even the most pitiful oompeUnce, bet 
who will not relax a littie of his usual bearing and ius- 
terity at Christmas, is a forbidding, if Hot a dangeroai, 
diaractsr. He may be many things,— and to sobiepeo. 
pie, and in some relations of life, *^ every thing;** bat one 
tiling he is not, and cannot be,—** a good fcUow." 

But, after all, we are not beholden to such conslden: 
tions as tbe above for our Christmas feelfaigs and recol- 
lections. It is to the page of our own individual expe. 
rience, during tiie light and dieery period of boyhood^ 
that we are to refer, when we trace the cause of our ptt- 
sent happiness. We knew not </ien— wouU to God thit 
we could still, in manv cases, continue in ignorance of 
tile «« whys and the wherefores*' which hiy at the foon- 
dation of a thousand delightful experiences ;— we knew not 
the great moral principle which set all the ends of tlw 
earth a-rejoicing and maddening at Christmas sod the 
New Year ; but we willingly gave way to the common 
movement, uid floated on the stream-way of use and 
wont, as straws and featiiers frisk and whiri under tbe 
impulse of a kindly breeze, on the lake or the pool*s lu* 
face, dh I we were so happy, that whilst tiie blood movo, 
and the brain images, we shall never looe signs sod feel- 
ing of our happiness. How sacred, how solemn, is troe 
and gennhie happiness ! It is not only twice bleascd, but 
blessed and blessing for ever. It sits as Uie pebbled dia- 
mond of the mounuin, radiating downward on tbe tiI- 
ley of Ufe, through all its breadth and distance. To these 
higher points in our early experience of being, the heart 
ever returns,— around tiiem it revolves in aU in future 
aberrations and excitements,— till the boy of eighty, and 
the child of ninety, has learned, and is heard to confess, 
that age has nothing better to record or enjoy, than the 
sayings and feelings of early life. 

I am half persuaded, that moonlight, and snow, and 
frost, and a powerfully-bracing atmosphere, with a sk; 
blue as indigo, were regulvrly bespoke, (about forty 
years ago,) agamst the Christmas holidays. Oh, what 
evenings these were then, amidst the mountain land of 
my nativity ! How the yellow moonlight slept on tbe 
hills* summitt whilst cleugh, and linn, and gullet, were 
shaded away into obscurity,— whilst tiie hsre hiipka 
across the sparkling brilliancy of a snow-covered lea, and 
the dog*s bay, heard from the distance, was sufiScientlj 
alarming ever and anon to arrest her progress ;— whiht 
the boy ** was abroad** on his own Christmas eve, in all 
his glory, roaming in congregated glee, and with tongue 
and whistle of irrepressible delight, from bouse to house, 
and from fun to (rolic, now moving, like MiIton*s Satao, 
" smooth-sliding witiiout step,'* over the moony brignt- 
ness of tiie icy pool, and anon calUng into existence and 
activity the distant echoes, to witness his feats on the 
bright and slippery steeps, or on the yet-bending and 
cracking ice-way of tiie half-frosen current ^ , 

But the eventful evening previous to die New Years 
dawn has passed, with aU its kind and afiectionate oefe- 
monial, as the dock measures out, in deliberate beat, 
the requiem of the departed twelvemonti), and lips have 
met and separated, which, ere another simiUr occasioot 
shall be separated by many a mountain and many a 
sea — by the deep earth, it may be, and the wildly-w*' 
ving grass which coven it— and tiie delighted famuy 
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aide, ** iiMD, wife, and wean,*' htm scattered away into 
a teoipmnr rqMae,— and the <« fiiUiog stars have not 
odIj adviajd/' but aecurad, the stUIy tUenoe of anbreath- 
ing slee|v-«nd the Tiskms of to>morrow have come in 
searedj percepiible tinge and movement over the chan- 
ging feauires of reposiug youth, — and ihc morning 8tar 
baa attxen and taken his sution on the eustJrn summit, 
—and day has dawned In streaks and glow, and wavy- 
flush, wliere the eye of the aroused boy can scarcely be 
assured of the joyous triit]!,— and " a happy new year*' 
has resounded from Dan to Beersheba,— and the shepherd 
haa tnvflled the muir and the moss, that his sweetheart 
may pcrcsivs hw approach, ere her ears have been arouwd 
by any other kas welcome toiindy.-and die arborescent 
window has been melted into clearn&is by tlie warm 
breath of tlie awakened inmate, and a winter blossoming 
mors splendid by far than the hawthorn of spring is seen 
over hedgeway, fu«2, and forest— no breath of heaven will 
•tir, no melting ray wdl penetrate, till nun has witness- 
ed, fdt, and adored, ths scene of enchantment which the 
landscape presents — AH tliis has taken place, and yet the 
festivities and delights of the New Year are only b;^n. 
I ckie not for the riot and the ramble of a dty New 
Year,_northeexolting8wen which breaksupontheear of 
night aa the Tron clock numbers tweIve,~.nor for that re- 
volting prjsence of tipsified hilarity which drags under 
lamp-ltght so many maudlin eyes and care-worn counte- 
nances, where, under the sound and the expression of joy, 
there lies, not so deep, nor so imperceptible as to escape the 
notice of the most casual glance, the worm and the ser- 
poit — the coilcd-up and lurking loathsomeness of a con. 
icienoe, which the lapse of a few hours will awaken into 
fearful activity. My recollections are of the country, and 
of the people who inhabit it;— 4>f the laborioos class- 
es, in particular, in whom the respite and the variety 
of a season of rejoicing awaken an exquisite perception 
of enjoyment, and who, being happy themselves, are anx- 
ious to make common cause wiih every friend, relation, 
and neighbour, in the participation of happiness. 

Tbeae pleasing, and, in my apprehension, venerable, 
aa well as salutary usages, are now fast dying out ; like 
the men of other years, they are dropping off, one by 
ooc^ whilst die rising generation is scarcely aware^ in 
many instances, of udr existence. This, I confess, is 
to me subject of regret These observances, coming 
down to us as they do, from a remote antiquity, and 
from a state of society in rosny respects greatly differ- 
ing from the present, serve the purpose^ snd exhibit the 
frataies, of the ^ wandering Jew.*^ They are the em- 
balmed rsoords of national nunners, which, with greater 
fidelity than ever was exhibited in Catacombs of Egypt, 
show the frame and expression of bygone ages. I would 
go many a mile to see a Scotch ^* Idrn*' in the style 1 
have witnessed it in esrty life. That joyous night of 
lelaxatian, which, after the fatigues of harvest, came, 
wiUi a redeeming gladness, over heart, and pulse, and 
framework, which united into one, master and servant, 
— mistress and damsel— age and youth— 4iusterity and 
Ugfat-heartsdness, and at which <*the laird himseir* has 
besn frequently known to show that he was neither lame 
nor sulky. — ^Into wiiatnow has onr immortal*' Hallow, 
een** shrunk and shrivelled ? Into the memory of a thing 
gone by, or a few vague and spiritlesB efibrts to bum a 
brace of nuts, or relate an aoecdote or two of fairies and 
goblins. Periodical returns of seasons of innocent hi- 
laxity serve many good purposes. They are not onlv 
the ** oases** of the desert, cheering tlio traveller with 
freslmeas snd verdure-~bnt they are ^e natursl and ef- 
fective provocadves to mutual love alid kindly feeling. 
When your fiuuily circle has been scattered, like the 
covey of plovers before the sportsman, and the breath of 
time, having withered, some has conveyed others into 
distant lands ; when the letter returns with its annual 
ontponring of reodlected endeaimentt and affectionate 
remembnoeai do not '« Cfaristmsi and Nsw.yesr's Day " 



figure in the page of endeared rendlections ; and an 
there not many pens, at this very instant, employed on 
the banks of the Gangea^ or m the isles of the Atlantic, 
in inditing references to fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, friends and companions, with whom the in- 
niicent festivities of the season are insepdrably and en- 
dearingly associated ? It is, therefore, under the fullest 
oonviciion that I am actuated by the simple motive of 
promoting my own and my readers* happiness, when I 
eonclttde these hasty observations, by wishing them, in 
the language of the season—^ A happy New Year." 

Si Andrewsy 20^i Dec, 1828. 



BURGER AKD HIS WIUTIN08. 

Bif WURam Tennant, Btq,, Aathof of 
" Antler Fairy'* 4;e. 

Burgee, son of the curate of Wolmerswende, near 
Halberstadt, in Lower Saxony, was born on the first 
hour of the first day of January 1748. For a long time 
he was, both in mind and body, a weakly child ; and at 
schotd was, like our Thomson, more frequently chidden 
for die dulnens, than commended for the sharpness, of 
his apprehension. His studies were commenced at the 
gymnasium of AschenUebeo, and were afterwards pro- 
secuted at the Pssdagoginm and University of Halle. His 
grandfather, whose afiection for him he his celebrated 
in song, had at first destined him for the diurch; after- 
wards for the bar ; but both purposes were frustrated by 
the gaiety and restlessness of his disposition. Amid the 
debts and difficulties induced by hi;i improvident beha- 
viour at college, he was deserted liy his grandfather, who 
had hitherto affectionately supported him. A few noble 
young friends received him into their protection. He 
now entered vigorously upon his Greek and Latin stu- 
dies, and at times displayed the dawning of bis poetical 
talent in some humorous productions^ which were read 
with applause to his dub of congenial young spirits. 
Among his friends were Bole, Martin MoUer, Voas, 
Cramer, and Count StoUberg. 

In the year 1772, he obtained a situation of inferior 
rank in the justice-court of Altengleiclien, in the prin- 
dpality of Calcnberg. As this office ndther wdl ac 
corded wiih his disposition, nor had emoluments quite 
suffident to maintain him, he soon threw it up; and, after 
having engaged in an expensive farming speculation at 
Appcnrode, retired, in 1784, to Oottingen, where he gave 
prelectiona on composition and rhetoric. His appoint- 
ment as piofbsor was sanctioned by the government; 
but he was not fortunate enough to receive any salary. 

During his residence at the farm of Appenrode, he 
had lost his first wife ; and soon afterwanls married her 
sister, whom he celebrates in some of his most beauti- 
ful poems under die name of Molly. Death soon sepa- 
rated him from this adored per8on,.i..4i terrible blow,^.. 
tlie heaviest that could befall him,«.that brought him to 
the grave*8 brink. From this time he never recovered 
fully his former vigour of health and vivacity of fan- 
cy ; and though he struggled on in the pcarformance of 
his various aoulemical and other dudes, neither his 
mind nor his poetry seems to have regained its former 
sprightly gaiety. Time, however, which consumes brass 
and marbte, gradually dimmished the biitemess of his 
grief for his adored Molly. He wished to give a mother 
to his three children, and once more, in connubial liap- 
phiess, to relieve himsdf from the fatigues of his profes- 
sion. Just at this time he happened to receive from Stut* 
gart, in Suabia, a poem from a muse^smitten maiden, 
IHTofferingliim, in pretty.enough vers^ heart, hand, and 
estate. Burger at first lauglied at this whimsical pro- 
posal ; but the satisfSMstory infomiation given in answer 
to his queries regarding the lady, the advice of his friends^ 
md the very ronumce of thit imesampled profier, «s 
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prevftikd npon faim, thai he letamed a vesponte in gm» 
tie rh3niicty whidi led, notwithstaoding a wamiog Toiee 
from Italy agatnat it, to his umon with thia romantic 
Sappho of Snabia. The marriage took place in October 
1790. A fabric of connubial bliw, buQt on such an 
uniure and fandfol foundation, aoon gare way, and 
was supplanted, in its ideal xauberuerk^ by the sad, 
killing realities of domestic discomfort and disagreement 
The rest of Burger*s life was embittered by this poeti- 
cal spoune ; and after a fretful cohabitation of two yean 
and a half, he was compelled to di?orce her by due form 
of law. Burger*s health and good humour were now 
completely shattered by the unsuccessful issue of this 
connexion ; he shut himself up henceforth in his cham- 
ber ; fell dangerously sick in October 1793 ; and died 
in 1794 of pulmonary consumption. He seems to have 
been a man of good heart, fuU of kindness, affectioo, and 
philanthropy. Although seldom even in moderate dr. 
cumstances, he was generous, so fsi as his means went, 
not only to his firiends, but even to those that had in- 
jured or offended him. Though deceived often by others, 
he ever retained his ennobling opinion, generally, of the 
human heart ; and his demeanour, albeit in particular 
instances eztnvagant or erring, was, on the whole, dis- 
creet and prudent. He was not covetous of external 
rank or wealth | he was ambitious only of fame, and ^e 
confession of ]:ds ^tical supremacy. In company he 
obtruded no claims of notice ; he was still and reserved, 
rather than noisy or usurping. He aped not the artifi. 
dal manners of the courtier or man of fashion ; yet, not- 
withstanding his deficiency in courtly polish, be insinu- 
ated himself easQy into the favours of the fair sex, by 
the genuine captivation of candid^ open, and amiable 
manners. 

The poems of Burger deserve to be better known in 
Scotland. In somepoints of his moral and mental dia- 
xacter he has been likened to our Robert Bums ; but he 
is entitled, as a poet, to a higher rank than the Ayr- 
shire peasant For Burger, to the suength of original 
genius, superadded the cultivation of accomplished scbo- 
Uaship. His mind, equally alive as Bums's to the charms 
of Nature, and equally susceptible of the keenest and 
tenderest impressions, was subdued and refined by good 
taste and discipline, and had at command every classi- 
cal grace and attraction. His tenderer productions re- 
mind one more of Waller than of Bums. His lan- 
guage, so far as a foreign ear may dare to be a judge of 
it, appears to be, of all the German poets, the most 
sweet and mellifluous. The cadence of nis High Dutch 
perk>ds has, indeed, in our ears, acharm of euphony as 
pleashiff in its effect as the well-vowetPd trillings of 
Fetrarch ; whose sentiments and poetical workings have 
assuredly less nerve and originality dian the Bard of 
Oermany. In the Ballads, which are among his best 
productions, he has shown a wildness, a sepulchral pomp, 
and ghostly horror entirely his own ; and he has, in these 
as well as his other poems, invigorated his verse by the co- 
pious use of the figure Onamatopoiia^ an ornament which 
Qoinctilian regrets that the Latin language, in compari- 
son of Greek, so little allowed, and which, of all modem 
languages, the German, from Its bold somvls and clashing 
combinations of consonants, so readily and doquently 
admits. He has also, like the other poets of his country, 
though perhaps more sparingly tnan Schiller, made 
abundant nse of compound substantives and compound 
adjectives, an adaptation which the German language 
possesses in oonmioa with Greek, Pernc, and English, 
thereby giving to its poeU the capabiUty of greater 
force, richness, and compression. His best productions 
are, bendes his addresses to his Molly, which are aU 
beautiful, Leonora^ Der WUde Yagety Lemardo und 
Bkmdine, Die Ekmente^ Die £n{fiihrutig^ Bruier 
Grtturochy Frau Scknipt, ^ Of these, Leonora is 
known in several translations. But of all his Elusions, 
we wcM moot captivated by the duwt poem entided, 



Die hoide dU ich mdae— a beantifiil ditty—die moct 
degant compliment thst ever was paid, in the north or 
in the south, to ftmale beauty. A transladoo of it bu 
been attempted by the writer of these remarks, ind ii 
here subjoined :— 

THE FAIR OITE WHOM I XBAK. 
imhoUedkkh* 



O, in what pomp of love serencL 

Smiles she, the nir one whom I 

Tell it, my pious mouth, to earth ; 

Whose wonder-woridng hand shines forth? 

Whereby in pomp of love serene, 

She smiles, the iiur one whom I mean ! 

Who has illum'd and kindled bright, 
Like Paradise, her eyes* blue light? 
£y*n he whose power oversea and land 
Heaven's blue bright bending arch hath spana'd; 
He hath illum'd and kindled bright, 
Like Paradise, her eyes* blue light! 

Who with Budi master-aikill hath spresd 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life's white and red ? 
He, who to th* almond's blossom lent 
Its beauteous tincture dew-besprent ; 
He with such master-eldll liatn spread 
Sweet o*er her chedc Life's white and red ! 

Who {brm*d her purple mouth so fair, 
So rich with sw ee tn ess liidng there ? 
He, who with lusdoosnees so mild, 
Fills the red cherrr, July's child ; 
He made her purple mouth so &b>, 
So rich with sweetness living there! 

Who made her dUcen tr ewcs flow, 
All wavhBg, round her neck of snow? 
He, wliose sweet west-wind o'er the plain 
Roeka the glad stalks of golden grain ; 
He bade her aiUcen tresses flow, 
All waving round her neck of snow I 

Who tonch'd, for heavenly speech or soo^ 
Her voice with raptiire all day long? 
He, who did lend the lark his note, 
And Philomd her tuneful throat ; 
He touch'd, for heavenly speech or son|^ 
Her rdoe with rapture all day long ! 

Who hath so arch'd her beauteous breset, 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest? 
He, that the swan's white bosom fair 
Curves out with plumage rich aad rare ; 
He hath so arch'd that beauteous breast, 
Wiiere Pleasure has his golden rest ! 

What artist fhtmed, in hk[fa dedgn, 

Her waist so delicate, so uie ? 

He^ firom whoee perfect mind beam'd forth, 

Beauty's esdi form in heaven and earth ; 

That mighty artist did design 

Her waist so delicate and fine ! 

Who breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angdical, and kind? 
He^ tluit the angels made on high, 
These hdy children of the sky ; 
He breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure^ angelical, and kind ! 

O ! praise^ Great Maker, to thine art ! 
And thanks, warm bursting firom my heart! 
That Beauty's type enchants me so^ 
Crown'd with esch grace thy world can diow; 
O ! praise, Great Afijcer, to thine art! 
And thanks^ warm bursting from my hesrt! 

But ah! for whom on earth bdow 

Smiles she, attired in beauty, so? 

O God! might I have ne'er been bom, 

Ne'er seen thy hllssAil light of mom, 

If uoftjor me, in beauty, so, 

Saiilei she, that fair one whom I knew! 
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SPECIMEN OF COMPOSITION BY STEAM. 

To ihe SMor of ** The EdMurgh LUerary JtmmdL^ 

YouK ^ Propoials for an Endie Change in the Natore 
of Things,** suggested to me a variety in the adaptation 
of luam, vhich I consider of the very greatest import- 
laee, and by which tlie Uhour of mental exertion will 
be fapeneded fat ever. I have invented, sir, a self-com- 
poaing iteam-engiue, which is capable of producing se» 
Ten hundred lentenoes per hour, on any given subject ; 
and, at s specimen of iu efficiency, I have now the plea- 
sure of tnuismitting yon a short essay, on a highly inte- 
xdUDg and difficult subject, composed by my steam-ien- 
gioe, in the unusually Ibasi space of two minutes and a 
' hal£— I have the honour to he. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Jajces Watt, Seeundut, 



OV THE P0WSK8 OF TSE HUMAN MIMD. 

SvftiouvDBD by the fawning puerilities of odesdal 
eong^omerations, the human intellect betrays its deto- 
natiog quslity by the genial origin of obstetric hyaenas. 
Do we dxead the oovroding tooui of immoral jointure* 
booaes, or the fonatical vehemence of Indian jugglers,— 
hov esiy it is to repose ourselTes on the crater of Mount 
Beds, or am^gamate with the cupidities of thunder. 
itraclL ardibishops. Away, then, with the iniquities of 
dapodc washerwomen ! Away with the devouring ten- 
dcrneaa of Bladwood^s menstrual Magazine ! For this 
did Oeorge the Fourth lead on the Renfrewshire militia 
into so many monastic nuisances ? For tliis did Sir 
Walter Scott rebel against the concatenated vicissitudes 
of paper currency, and oppress, with nosological exac- 
tioDs, the inhabitants of Annandalc ? Let the timid Wei- 
liflgton bat pl^t hia foot upon the summit of Port Hope- 
toon, and the cemeteries of Parisian volcanoes will prove 
the abkst guarantees of our national expenditure. In 
sober troth, none but irrational antipodes, or Rosicruciao 
fishiDongcn, would ever prognosticate the ruin of Semi- 
nniis, or forebode the downSdl of anatomy. 

Bat to return to the subject. Granting that the Mo- 
■ical stenography exhibits all the turbulence of fashion- 
sble entities ; granting that an ephemeral eternity can 
isolate the fragrance of obstreperous parallelograms, — 
does it follow, from such parenthetical premises, that the 
croialcoinddences must refrigerate the longitudinal vis- 
tss of TurkiA Ambassadors ? On the contrary, I ap- 
pRfaend it to be demonstratively interpenetrated, that 
«voy peripatetic symposium must coagulate the far- 
fetched hyperboles that spring ftom vernal desolauon, 
« bndiate the centrifugal beauty of Circassian oligar- 
cUcs. Who can deny the justness of this conclusion, if 
the symmetrical ordinances of clerical contiguity are once 
brought into contrast with the Presbyterian stocking- 
iMlders, rioting in luxurious contumacy, or irritated by 
asteonptial fumigations ? It has been said by a learned 
rather, that the repertories of loonoclastical enthusiasin 
^ been syncopated by exasperating effluvia, and tri- 
tuated by epicurean paradoxes ; but I contemn this com- 
mentary upon syntactical phenomena, and abominate the 
gvuralating excoriations that converge from temelated 
''Qfgadoes. As the ma^iiloquent poet has camivorously 
observed, 

" Whersw li£e its varied essence throws!, 
There is satiety when lobsters come ; 

Hydras are swallowed fiister than the rooe^ 
Beauty expires^ and artichokes are diunb T 

To eondode, then, I shall sunply remsrk, that never 
did the parietal gastronomy mors illnstrionsly salivate 
the apathies of ghastly aldermen than upon that brilliant 
^torioD, whsn all eyes were mystified by convolving 



maDnfacturers, and stupified by the united enei^es of 
Persiaii sainpies, and universal annihilation. 

ADVEKTISEMEKT. 

The Patentee begs to solicit the attendon of the pub- 
lic to the terms on which he hires out the machine by 
which the above specimen was composed. 

liove songs, and poems in the style of Moore, 6d. per 
stanza. 

Waverley novels, 10s. per cwt: 

Fashioiuhle and sentimental novels, such as " Tre- 
maine," " Almack's," ** The Disowned,'* Ac., by the 
hour or piece. 

Tragedies, 7*d. per act. 

Essays on phrenology, gratia. 

Puffs of all descriptions executed on &e shortest no- 
tice. 

Articles for the Reviews and Magazines on very rea- 
sonable terms. 

Speeches, upon any side of the question, Anom 2d. to 
Id. each. 

Liberal discount allowed to Irish Orators, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament who make it a ruh; to vote in the 
minority. 



LETTERS FROM OXFORD. 

No. L 

Mk Editob,— The hut term at this great seat of 
learning has not been productive of much which is likely 
to attract your Scottish readers. An English Univer- 
sity is so different in its whob form and system from 
any thing to which they have been accustomed, that 
they would neither understand nor relish the academic 
details which excite interest here. Even of the place 
and its external aspect they can form but a slight con. 
cepdon, dll they have seen iU There is somediing 
overpoweringly imposing and venerable about it, uf 
whidi no other place can give an idea ; and, least of all, 
any of our Scotch Universities, with their oos or two 
CoUegtfS, and the character which they bear upon their 
fronts, of being intended entirely for use. At Oxford, 
twenty. four Colleges and Halts, besides the numerous 
and splendid University buildings, with their groves and 
gardens, and avenues of majestic trees, and branches 
and windings numberless of cUssic streams, give the 
place an indescribable aspect of lordliness and repose, 
and make the town appear as if less intended for the or- 
dinary uses of humanity, than any other you can meet 
with. The same idea which the aspect of the city ex- 
dtes is reflected from the appearance of the populadon, 
of which, the most strikiiig feature to a stranger is the 
muldtude of strange and obsolete dresses which meet the 
eye in all their mystical variety of forms and ornaments, 
mora uninteOigible Uian diose contained in ^' Aaron^s 
wardrobe, or the old Haman's vesuy." 

But I must not entertam you with the picturesque 
when you ask for the literary. I fear that you in Scot- 
land have rather an exaggerated idea of the general lite- 
rature and erudition of Oxford. To say the truth, the 
Oxonian system of educadon, viewed merely as a process 
of ffeneral instrucdon, abstractedly from its endowments 
and means of learned leisure, b, as the world is beginning 
to find out, exceedingly deficient — and that both in respect 
of the matter and the manner of educadon. In regard to 
the former pomt, there are absolutely not the means in 
Oxford of a complete and liberal education, even fur those 
who are inclined to make use of them — the only branch oi 
study for which there an at all adequate appliances 
provided, being the classical department And even ii 
this department the celebrity of Oxford does not seem U 
depend on any peculiar efficiency m the mechanism oi 
instrucdon viewed in itself; but on the inducement 
held out hi the way of disdncdons and rawards to pro 
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fldeiicy in the first ttnsunce, tnd then to the e^ublish- 
menta which it posse^set for the support of a nitmbcr of 
individuals, whose sole profession is literature, among 
whom it were strange if one or two should not be foimd 
who turned out entliusiasts in tlisir profession ; and ha- 
ving nothing else to attend to, at hngih became rsally 
profound and erudite scholars. This seems the true 
secret of Oxonian erudition — ^not that, as a body, the men 
brought up at Oxford are more leamciL far less better 
informed, than the men educated at Juiilinburgh —but 
that 0::ford does not, like Edinburgh, let her choice 
scholitrs go just at tiie moment when they have got 
over the jpreliminaries— when they have acquired the com- 
mand of tlieir tool:! — and might, if they vrcrs not called 
away to active service in life, begin to explore the ar- 
cana, and become initiated into the greater niyKtciies. 
Set up a hundred or two fat siuecuies in EdiubiH-gh for 
learned men as sudi, and out of the hundred you will 
certainly find one or two in a generation, who will turn 
these sinecures to their intended use — the undisturbed 
cultivation of erudite research, and acquisition of deep 
scholarship. Whether the gain he worthy of the price 
is another question ; but that is the ivay, if the Uoyal 
Commission will have it so, to turn Edinburgh into an 
Oxford — let them endow a score or two of rich fellow- 
ships^«nd make the pa«port to them a distinguished 
degree. The examinations for degrees this t^m at Ox- 
ford have either been very scarce, or the examinees 
very ill-prepared. Out of more than a hundred wlio 
went up to the sehodls, only four have taken a first class, 
—a smaller proportion than ia reoo)locted for many years 
back. The vacant chair of Oriental languages has been 
filled op with a Mr Pusey, fellow of Oriel, — a young 
man of wonderful acquirements as a linguist He wrote 
an account lately of the German tlicology, in which he 
is profoundly versed, in answer to the work of Mr Rose 
of Cambridge, on the same subject This book contains 
a vast quantity of valuable iiiformatfon ; but its author 
is rather too much Teutonidsed to suit an English 
taste, 

Tlie only publications of any notd whfch have issued 
f^om the Oxford prcas during the laat term are Cramer^s 
Geography of Greece, — a work, like his Itaty, of great 
research and minuteness; — imd Mills' Univerbity iSer- 
mons,— a set of rather learned and ingenlout ditM^uisi- 
dons on the belief of a future state. The Oiiel men, 
as you have no doubt heard, are getting up a roview, 
which they intend to pitch agymst the Quarterly. What 
their ground of dissatisfaction with the hitter is, I do not 
know, unless It be, that it is edited by a Scotchman, and 
that it has of late been rather less opposed to innovations 
than of old. Blanco White is to be the nominal editor 
of the new Review, though the principal mauogemeut, 
it is supposed, will belong to Dr Whutely, Principal of 
Alban Hall,.one of the ablest men in Oxford, — whose 
defence of Aristotle against the Scotch metapbysiemns, 
by the by, ought to be known in Scotland, and either 
answered, or acknowledged to be tdumphant* 
. Oxford, Dec 17, 1828. 



FINE ARTS. 

ON PORTRAIT PAIlfTINa. 

-»y Dr Memet, Author oftU « Lifk of Canova," ^c, 

" Blened be the Art tbat cut ImmortBUse*— 
The Arc that baffles Timers tyrannic claim.* 

Amovo the causes, real or imaginary* assnmed as ad- 
rerse to the progress of British art, that most frequent- 
ly brought forward ii the prevalence of portait painting. 
It may prove, then, not altogether uninteresting can* 
didly to inquire how far this opinion is well founded. 
This examination must necessarily embrace the two 



following topics :— 4n what zespect this branch can be 
ranged lu a subordmat^ cldss of art ;— snd to what ex. 
tent the assertion so ofien repeated is jost, that portrait 
disquaUfies for the attainment of emiuenoe in the histio. 
rical or grand style of painting. 

With regard to the first subject of investigatioD ; if 
the merit, and consequent rank, of any work of an, is to 
ha cstinmtcd by the ciTect produced u\yxa the mind, it 
will admit of question whether portraiture be not supe. 
rior to history. Nor is this mode of decision an ap- 
peal fiom principle, as might be said, tu the voice of the 
many. It is an appeal from the trammels of coDven. 
tional criticism, — from the iiiazss of metaphysical ta«te, 
«4o natural feeling and unsophisticated jttdgmcQt,-4o 
common sense, 

Qiuem penes^abitriom est, et jns, et norma. 

But to obviate entirely, this supposed and only objec- 
tion ; the feelinp addressed, in a well-painted portrait 
are tlie best and the mo^t r;:£inc^ of the human heart. The 
canvass, breathing with those lineaments on which ve 
have hung with respect and affectimk-^witfa veseratioo 
and love, presents an object grateful and affecting be- 
yood every other that art can exhibit. 

<* Aiid while the wings of ia«cy stffl are fim^ 
While I can Tiew this mimic show of thee^ 
Time haa init half euooeeded lu his theft: 
Thyself removed— thy power to suhioe left." 

Nor are these partial feelings awakened merdjr bj 
individual circum^tances• M^cn a portrait beloiigs 
to posterity, the feelings too belong to immortality ; the 
pencil then employs an universal language, addre^iog 
the taste, tlie energy, the virtue of each succeeding age. 

Supposing it now possible to recover some master- 
piece of Grecian art, which single picture would enjoy 
the general preference ? We apprehend not a tablet, 
enriched even by the exquisite fini»h of Zeusis, or ti c 
glowing colours of Parrhasius, or the deep pathos of 
Thnauthes, or the beauty and grandeur of Apelle^ him- 
self. The earlier labours in Uie ^ctle would raise ihe 
general wish ; for here i^olygnotus had depicted, from 
the living originals, the heroes who dcfendevl— the kgif- 
lators who eiuightened united Greece, duiiiig the most 
glorious period in her moral history. Or to put a case 
yet more Iiome-felt : When centuries shall have harmo- 
nised ihe jarring elements of history into the brief nar. 
raiive which wul embalm whatever is truly grsat and 
precious in the events or characccrs of these our times— 
when, it may be, the splendour of art and the liglu of 
liberty have arisen on a new hemispheve, leaving in ig- 
norance and dcspotiiim those regions of Europe once in- 
structed and free, — what collection of English art will 
then be most regretted ? Would it not be Kuch an one 
as is now forming by liis Majesty— la design worthy of 
royal munificence and taste — where, as witliin some con- 
secrated shrine — a school of future virtue and enicrpiise 
— are to be assembled the silent, yet eloquent forms, 
representatives of tlie valour, the learning and psuiot* 
ism, the wisdom and genius, of our native land ? 

We need advocate no farther the moral digni ty of an art, 
which multiplies tlie eterniiy of that which cannot die— 
which addresses the tcndeiest and the noblest piinciple« 
of our nature. Nor are these emotions, as has been i^sid, 
separate and apart from the object tliat calls them furtli. 
Ah historical painting, — a group of sculpture, — every 
efibrt of art capable of touching tJic feelings, derives 
this power from association ; and that work is the too^t 
perfect which inost cordially sympaihises with the as- 
sociated sentiment — ^which flings its instant brigbtncsi 
or gloom over the imagery df memory. 

Now, in the dignity and legitimacy of the means, the 
second subject of inquiry, by which itseffects are wrought, 
portrait painting is neither inlerior nor opposed to hit- 
tory. Anch io ton piUore^ may with justiee be the boast 
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of the aitiat in efther dejiartment The means which 
imitative art eihploys are twofold ; ]>eculiar to individual 
modes of Imiiauon, and dependent on the precepts of 
naifasal taste. In the first, the colouring, the draw- 
iDg. the management of light and shade, Uie grandeur 
of die masses, the breadth of parts— all the essentials, in 
ihoit, of the grand in practical art, a portrait, admi- 
rable as A work of geniua, exiiibits tlie same excellences, 
and these produced bj observancs of ihe same principles, 
as a piece of history. An opmion opposite to this fabt, 
and whfth confounds greatness of extent with grandeur 
of effici, appears to be at the bottom of much of the ir- 
releraiu remark on Uie subject now conxidurcd. True 
grandeur in a work of art, however, is a principle pure 
and imlependent, which munt exist, and wUl be founds in 
emy work of excclleuce, of whatever magmtude. 

lo thow beauties, again, common to all the modes 
of imitadon, which In sU amstitute the *' to xaXor aoi 
ftyaflw*' of nniversal art, portrait, in its true excellence, 
mcst partake equally with historical works. If intellee- 
toality and ex^ireasion — the animating, the informing 
principlesof painting — ^be regarded, where are these more 
finely devebped, than in the countenance of genius Or 
feeling^ when touched by the hand of a master ? Such a 
picture ii the portraiture of the souUi-the nearest approach 
which the material can make to the intellectual world. 
Here the pendVmust be guided by the most exquisite 
Kienee, and the loftiest enthusiasm. Perhaps even 
more acate discemnaent, more refined knowledge, of the 
baman hnrt, is reqnirwd, thus to embody the cilm haUi- 
tades of die Mind in serenity and repoae, than to express 
the more turbulent e&cts of passion, the i^quent theme 
ofUstoiy. 

Bat, alter all, T^hat is historical psintuig ? Is it not 
portraituze ? and arc not its merits in proportion to the 
fiddhy of the delioeaiion in the manners, the characters, 
tbe general spirit of the times to which it belongs ? 
Docs hxiej daim the subject ? stiU the constituents are 
poitruts m nkture, and the whole is combined by the 
laws of this very imitadon. Here, indeed, in tlie cotn- 
podtion and anaogement of his materials, tlie historical 
painter exerts a greater latitude of creative power. This, 
bowever, arises from the greater variety, not the superior 
ezcdlence, of materials or of his principles. Grace more 
fr<:qucnily bounds the simple composition of tlie porirbit. 
Both, however, are essentially the same art — the art of 
reprssenting nature ; and each attains this, its scope and 
■im, as this imiution is accompliahed. And it is more 
imooedialfe intereoorse with this, the sole and primitive 
Miice of all beauty and truth, wfaieh zendert the sdence 
of portrait painting the most valuable corrective of all 
ooDTentional in — ^the best preparative for the loftiest 
ezcretses of tmagiikation. This the whole history of art 
erinces. The only approaches to nature, in the artii of 
£gypt, are to be found in the colossal heads — as that of 
Ueoinoo — ^which there is every reason to believe were 
portraits. In Greece, their theory of the ideal, and their 
fuoDs of proportion, were deduced from ihe study of 
individual nature, as in portraits. Sculpture, In fact, 
JMgan to advance with ease and eertahity only after tbe 
in^uctlGn of Iconic atatues, or portraits. The Roman 
Mheol attained ori^ality, and came in contact with 
trud) and beautv, only in portraits. In modem times, 
widi the exception of Michael Angelo, the best portrait 
bave been the best historical painters. Raphael's Trans- 
figaratioQ bdongs not more to the grand style of art^^ 
than Us portrait of Julius. In the schools, now, of 
France and Italy, we find every thing whidi theory and 
die antique can give — fine drawing, correct proportion 
—bat that wliich portracit could give, feding and the 
gfacea of natural expression are wantiiig. Iii the Eng* 
uA sduxd there is feelhig — ^there is trath^diaracter^. 
all die iBi^preMMe thtatOB of nature. Let patrons do 

die rest, and we ftball have historical paintings, like oar 

pntBdts, inptefStetbeiery thhigin Uting an; 
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NATURE. 

By Allan Cunninghari. 

O, Natukx ! holy, meek, and mild, 
Thou dweller on the mountain wild ; 
Thou haunter of the lonee«»ne wood ; 
Thou wanderer by the secret flood; 
Tbott lorer of the daisied sod, 
Where Spring's white foot hath latdy trod ; 
Finder of flovrers fresh-sprung and new. 
Where sunshine comes to seek the dew ; 
Twiner of bowers for lovers meet ; 
Smoother of sods for ytoeta* feet; 
Thrioe-sainted matron ! in whose fiux^ 
W ho looks in love will light on grace ; 
Far-wor8hipp*d goddess I one who gives 
Her love to him. who wisely lives ;-* 

! take my hand, and place me on 
The daisied' footstool of thy tlirone ; 
And pass before my darkcn'd sight 
Thy hand, which lets in charmed light ; 
And touch my soul, and let me see 
The ways of God, fair dame, in thee. 

Or lead me forth o*er dales and meads^ 
Even as her child the mother leads; 
Where corn, yet milk in its green ears^ 
The dew u|>ou its sliot bhide bears ; 
Where blooming dover grows, and where 
She licks hei* scented foot, the hare ; 
Where twin-nuts cluster thick, and springs 
The thistle with ten thousand stings ; 
Untrodden flowers and unpruned trees^ 
Ghbdden*d with songs of birds and bees ; 
The ring where last ihe fairies danced— 
The place where dank Will latest glaneed- 
The tower round which the magic shdl 
Of minstrd threw Its lasting spell— 
The stream that steals its way along^ 
To glory consecrate by song : 
And Vhile we saunter, let thy speedi 
God's glory and his goodness preach. 

Or, when the sun sinks, and the bright 
Roond moon sheds down her lust'rous light ; 
When larks leave song, and aouen leare toiling ; 
And hearths born dear, and maids are stttiling ; 
When hoary hinds, with rustic saws, 
Lay down to youth thy golden laws ; 
And beauty is her wet cheek laying 
To her sweet diUd, and silent praying: 
With Thee in hallow'd mood I'U go, 
Through scenes of gladness or of woe ; 
Thy looks inspired, thy chasten'd speech. 
Me more than man hath taught, shall teatk ; 
And much that's gross, and more that's vain, 
As chaff from com, shall levre my atndn. 

1 ibA thy presence and thy power. 
As feds the rain yon parched flower ; 
It lifu its head, spreads forth its bloom, 
Smiks to the sky, and sheds perfume. 
A child of woe, sprung firom the dod, 
^Throogh Thee siMiks to ascend to God. 
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THE HOUR OF SLEEP. 
By John Malcolm^ Esq, 
Whkh RcMon deeps, and Fancy wakei^ 

Far oyer mount and sea. 
My aoiil— a nightly wanderei^-takei 

Her lonely walks with thee ; — 
And meets thee, as we met of yore^ 

By wliispering woods and silvery 
Upon the calm and shadowy shore 

That rises on my dreams. 

There— while In Tislons of the night 

With thee my spirit strays, 
Amid the land, and in the light 

Of long-loet yesterdays- 
Fair things that fled life's early path. 

And left a desert gap around— 
The flowers and feelings sunk in death. 

And moum*d as lost— are found. 

And thens thy sad sweet smile still glows, 

Ahd doth thy cheek Illume, 
That wears the image of the rooe^ 

Now Uench'd witliin the tomb ; 
And thy soft Toice, to silence long 

Gone down from earth, my spirit 1 
Lilce the sweet memory of a song, 

Echoed from other years. 

Oh, why are dreams so bllssftd given 

To eharm the hours of sleef^— 
To soothe us with a gleam of Heaven, 

Then leave to wake and weep? 
Why is the lost one*s memory dear. 

If it but haunts the heart in vain— 
If friends by death are sever'd hcre^ 

Never to meet again ? 



THE VALE OF PEACE. 

▲ SABBATH SCKIVB. 

By Profittor fViUotu 
DxviifxLT silent as a picture steep'd 
In dewy moming-pnme, by heavenly art 
Of some great poet-painter, while he wooed. 
As if she were a spirit who felt his kive, 
Hush*d Nature, as she slumber'd beautiful 
Dreaming, or waking beautiful from dreams! 
Even so divineiy silent in the sun. 
Who had dropt his doud-retlnue in the sea. 
And up tiie blue vault joumey*d lingeringly, 
Mild as the moon to homeward reapers dear, 
And all undazzUng, though the dawn grew day. 
As unto lover's eyes the evenlng-«tar ! 
Even so divhidy silent, while my soul 
Lived in mine eyes, all other senses shut 
In short oblivion, with its Sabbath-calm 
Of lights and shadows lay the Valx or Peacx I 

Tbb Valx op Pxacx ! A tran<piiHixing sound ! 
Haply so named in the old forgotten time, 
By pensive minstrel, harping his glad way 
Through the thin solitudes— now at the door 
Of hut or shieling on the mountain-side, 
With verse to some romantic roundelay 
Accordant, voice and hand in unison. 
Charming the solitary mother, left 
With her mute infimt, while her husband plied 
His work in fiu'-oif woods ;— 4iow in the midst 
Of numerous merriment on the village green. 
Throned, a magician, on the topmost stop 
Of all the flight, beneath the old Stone-Cross 
That grandly cleaved in twain the golden mass 
Of sunset, with a deeper mystery 
Than hangs round all the luminous orbs of Heaven ! 



Thx Valx op Pxacx! and it was S 
And at my side^ pausing whene'er I paused. 
And moving on whene'er I moved, a Spirit 
Lovelier than Nymph or Goddess of the Dawn, 
Created in his sleep by some young Gredc, 
Beside that famous fount of CastiOy 
Stretched in day-dreams beneath the olive shade— 
O ! lovelier hr that Spirit ! For her hot, 
Composed of mortal beauty, seemed imioMRtal ! 
So lett her fitther, as the holy light 
Of that still Sabbath-mom, so sad and sweet, 
Visited her eyee^ her cheeka^ her brow, her hab. 
And, to my heart, seemed all reflected tack 
On the green earth, and on the blue profimnd 
Of God^ own gFsdous skies ! 

«*THxVALXOPPxACEr 

Breathed she, with that low voice so musicsl,— 
Tliat voice of hers, so like an echo brought 
From fiu*,— -yet as familiarly distinct 
As words of fimcy-fraught soliloquv 
By wandering poet murmured in the i 
To his own ear,— none other by to Imbt 
The fh«;ments of his song, but foresUbirdsr- 
The ruirtling robin redbreast near hisnesl^ 
In spring and summer shy of human life 
By tlie sweet ingrate through the snows beloved ! 
Or cushat moamng,— (Is it joy or gri^?) 
Hid in some yew-tree many centuries da ! 

" Tbx Valx op Pxacx !" my rose-lipped Msmret 
bnathed 
Once more, so close unto my heart I fdt 
The fine faint fragrant sigh from Parsdise ; 
Nor ever floated u^ and down the air. 
In sunshine shivenng to the zephyr's wing. 
Rose-leaves more lightly, in their balmineai^ 
Than did the tones of her repeated v<Hoe^ 
Rising and falling,^— wavering and awav,— 
Each time more eloquent of innocent bliss ! 
On a soft 80& of the unhewn rock 
We sat us down, within a natural niche^ 
O'ergrown with emerald velvet,— such a depth 
Of moss had gathered there from year to year,— 
While overhnd, and but few ywm aafais^ 
Kept dinning oeaseloH in the solitude^ 
The tiny cataract of a lucid rill 
Breathed from a clear loch, up among the brscs,— 
Whose spray, like pearls In mist, empurpled bright 
The flowers, on winch the mountain-oeeshung mute 
Amid that watery murmur,— or at once 
Capriciously forsaking their sweet prisons 
In the many-celled foxglove, boomed away. 
Through sunshine, like to fitiry humming-liirdi^ 
To thdr ground hivei^ or otlier balmier wilds. 

With her, the loved, the good, the beautiful. 



Sitting by my side, almost within my armi^— - 
A desert luui been Eden, and the spring 
Buried the winter in a flush of flowers ; 



But Sabbath-mom shone on Tbx Valx op Pxaci; 
Nor in broad Scotland a more pleasant place 
Wakes to the rising sun ; nor, as he sets. 
Fades lovelier in the fading light— though wind 
Away away ten thousand glorious glens 
With their long sounding hollows up among 
The regions of the evei'luting snow, 
Enclosliig many a nameless nook, unknown 
But to the hunter, as he stalks the dear. 
Or poet seeking in the &rthest depth 
Of solitude remoteness fiurther stilU* 
Nooks of such perfect beauty, that one tree. 
One rock where broom and heather glow together, 
One grove of the wid»>wavlng lady-fern, 
Wouul there be missed, if by some magic wand 
Wafted off dreamily from lus musing eyes^ 
And the whole spirit of the wilderness 
Changed, because that was gone ! 



She gaxed and gaxed, 
• hairiness 
Dwpen^^'the beauty of Thx Vau op Pxacx ! 



My h^py child, and, in her hapjpiness 
•" pen'dtli - -~ " 
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Not maaj ian,~'md they were tears of joy. 
Or pityy— for her feUow-Christians seen 
SduUd^ or weepaog, or for creatures dumb 
In their mysterious paeaion, had her eyea 
Ever bedimm^d ; ana then the dewv raya, 
Id tbeir large orbs, a more dellghtnil Idas 



^ffused upon her father's lips, that touched 

ly shrines of feeling and of thought. 

But now ftst fell her tears,— ahe knew not why, 



Aod a long sigfa betray*d th* excess of blisa 
DtiUiTbing her younc heart ! Up rose the krk. 
And with it carried Margaret's hymns to heaven. 
While she herself was mute ! Watching the bird. 
She held her pale iiMe up to the blue skies, 
Bri^t m its paleneas, as the sunshine fell 
Loringly on tiioae delicate lineaments ; 
Aadlmight be forgiven, if then I saw 
Id thst her tnnce of rapt beatitude, 
A rwiiant angel In a chud of day. 

Whb the descending lark her soul returned 
To flsrth ; and, as beneath a tufted dod 
Of the young braird, alighting by its nest, 
The song of that afirial diorister 
Cessed on a sodden, to the homes of earth 
M7 Maigaret*8 heaort, with all its sympathies. 
Went yevBing, while her glistening eyes did range 
Tbz Vals or Pkacx, from the first house that smiled 
On the green mount l»eneath it's sheltering tree^, 
A fear gay fields beyond the light-railed bridge, 
To the dim hut, that, almost fike a haze 
Of steady Tspour, *mid the heathery copa^ 
Speck'd the fior mountain side. 

"Tes,mT dear child! 
To your young eyas that &rm is oeautiful. 
That Farm-house cresting there the sunny knoll 
With its old ivied cliimneys, its green root 
Sheltered beneath a roof far greener still, 
The Pbme-tree's roof, whose honied umbrage hums 
fWe bear it now) with many a hive of bees, 
Come firom afior ; yet loud as is the hum, 
Like soflen'd thunder, hark ! you hear the cooing 
Of the glad doves, and lo ! you see them move 
With purpling necks, and bosoms swdliiur proud 
Upon the shaded thatch ! The streamlet flows 
Roood and all round that sweet Peninsula, 
Bathing the low holms in undying green, 
Where the slow cattle feed ; or needful grain. 
Greener than greenest herbage^ soothes Uie eye 
And heart together, promising to man, 
Who prays ibr it to God, his daily bread ! 
Yet sorrow vidteth this world of Sin 
In the most peacdfiil places ; and the dews. 
At mom and evening dropping from that tree 
On the rich mosses of that buniish'd roof. 
Hate fidlen not so frequent or so fast 
As homan tears, around the dying beds 
Spread on those lowlv floors ! The mother brought 
Consumption in her blood, while yet a Bride^, 
To that ddightfnl dwelling ; and the veins 
Ofallher fiunilv kept the mortal taint. 
Both sons and uughters, hid beneath a skin 
Ai pore as snow, wlille auburn ringlets waved 
O'er every manly, every feminine brow, 
A hooaehdd, by the hearth or in the air, 
The Gkvy and the Beauty of the Vale ! 
For many years she linger'd— still reviving 
As the wOd flowov revived, but every spring 
Bchdd her weak and weaker, as slie walked 
Down to the kirk with her bright fiunily. 
On the mild Sabbaths, or on working days 
Tending the house-afbdrs, or dtting calm 
Among her oflbpring round the blinking hearth, 
At emiing, with the Bible on her knees ! 
^ died! and of her duteous ciiildren grown 
To prime of life's estate^ one every year. 
For fiTe years fbUowing, to the same lown spot, 
^the esstem nook of the small burial-place, 
]»hcK dl their kindred slept, were duly borne ! 
Three statdy sons, two danjghters fiiir as morn. 
As gfad May-day came round! A Festlva], 



Long, long ago, still hdd with dance and t 
When they were girls and boys ! The father fiva^ 
A grey-hair'd man, but yet not miserable^ 
Say rather happy, for two sons survive^ 
And one meek daughter, meek as summer eve 
When dews are fiimng, and the linnet sings, 
Beyond his hour, to hail the Evening Star ! 
The old man looks unto a londy life 
In th* unbefriended future ! Say it not! 
Not unbelHended— ^ince, for such as he^ 
And others who in guilt have found their grie^ 
(His life has still been blamdeas before men, : 
Though frail in purer eyes,) that Infiuit lay^ 
Within the lowly manger, while fVom the Cast 
The wise men came with ofTerings, and the voios 
Of angels sang o'er hdy Bethlehem ! 
And often as they walk across the graves. 
Unto the house of God, the sickly Three,— 
To stranger's eye they all look beautifVil 
In health, for nought deceitful as decay,— 
Will steal a lo<^ all unobserved bv him 
Whose heart quakes ever for his children dear. 
At the low mounds, where many a daisy grows. 
Ere long to smile in dew above tndr heads. 
Laid by thdr brothers' and their sisters' ddes, 
Their mother in the midst ! And if a tear 
Will sometimes fall, it is not for theuisdve^ 
But the grey head then stooping 'neath the pordi 
Of the small kirk soon fiU'd with sound of psalms ! 
Transient that trance ! for holier hopes 1 



The kirk is fiU'd with worahip-^esus speaks— 
And all vain sorrow dies beneath the Cross <** 

I ceased,— and a low sobbing by my dde 
Was all I heard,— when, tumLDg round her head. 
My Margaret strove to hide her face ; then risings 
She walk'd towards the waterfall, and dipp'd 
Her small hands in the murmur, o'er her brow 
Pouring the liquid coolness ; then came bade, 
With a faint smile, and sat down on the rock 
Bedde me happy in her sweet return ; 
A smile that in its faiotneas seem'd to say, 
« O Father! and is this Thk Vale or Feace?** 

I laid my arm around my daughter's neck. 
And then the natural tears began to flow 



Faster than ever, — ^but her grief was gone, 

lore; 

On leaving first its nest, and on the spray 



And she vras weeping in strong filial love ; 
Happy as the young linnet in the broom. 



Swinging in sunshine near its parent-binl. 

« Look, Mai^garet, towards the sun— the joyous east ! 
Lo ! on the birken brink of yonder rill 
So rocky, that no larger tree may grow 
On the thin soil, though sweetest pasturage 
Creeps round each crevice of the cufls, ana sheep^ 
Goatlike, are pasdng to and fro the heights^ 
Even as wild creatures. Lo ! an airy hut. 
Perched on the very summit, one huge stone 
Alone behind it, and some stunted slurubs^ 
Poor shelter^— so it seems— to the green plat 
Before the door ; and yet, when storms are up. 
And winds are piping loud, the soften'd lilast 
Strikes through these shrubs upon the little pane 
In the clay wall,— and that giontic pillar 
Becalms the roof; even as a littie skiff 
From tempests sacred in some wavdess bay. 
There dwells a crone— the oldest of the old ! 
Her lifis has past its hundredth yeai^— how long 
No one can tell— not she heradf— the grave-stonea 
Of dl her children, and her children's children. 
In green obliteration long have lain 
Sunk in the kirk-yard, and no chronicler 
Can point the place— no chronider but one^ 
Even she herself, who^ bed-rid long ago^ 
With dim eyes sometimes visits in her dresma 
The headstone of the husband of her youth, 
And reads the text thereon, for long long yean 
Still legible, till over all that nook 
The matted brambles and rank hemlock rose ; 
And in the midst a bird-siywn seedling thorn. 
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Growing fiv gmawJdom, now a tree 

With gnarled bole, towen higher than the kir]^ 

In flowering July like a hill of snow ! 

For fifty years have her thin locks been grey. 

And (l(!ftf her ears as the deaf stones that lie 

Scattered around, on which the small birds sing 

When spring awakes the wood.^ ; she hears than no/^ 

Nor yet the winter-night, when all the cliflb 

Are torn by cataracts tumbling down the hllla^ 

And heaven is in an uproar ! Silence shrouda 

Her sphit, and her |iabled body lies 

IStirlc&s upop the pallet, although sle^ 
Seems ne*er to seal her eyes, stHl dimly c^ 
In their deep hollow socket^ like a flwne 
Aye dying, ower dead ! 

<< Beside her sits 
A little guardian angel at her wheel, 
Singing as cheerful hi tliat hovel dim,^ 
The smoky roof of rafters almost touching 
Her guidon head, when rising suddenly 
To tend that ancient phantom on her bed. 
To turn her palsied side, or fmm the well, 
I That foars no summer drought, no winter frost, 
I To bring that purest medicine to bedew 
Her shrivell*d tips, or wet the crumbled bread. 
Received religiousdy in tliose bony hands 
Hol'l up in mute thanksigiviiig !— Are she sing% 
In that dim hovel the glad orphan sings 
As cheerfully as soaring hrk that flutters' 
At heaven's own gates, yea, with a voice as sweet 
As thou dott sing, my Margaret, when onr house 
Is hush'd at night^ and none but thou awake. 
Thou, and thy parents praying they may wai% 
Thy hyjnnings with them to the world of dreams! *' 

Oently she hiid the lustre of her head 
On my paternal bosom, and I kiss*d 
Mv daughter's eves, and pray'd no bitterer tears 
Might ever overflow those lids beloved. 
Than the pure drops that fell like dew from heaven 
Upon her lilied heart ; and as they fell 
Swm'd to assuage the sympathies that bind 
All nature to the heart of mnocence I 

But soon the happy creature found her voice;, 
And, smiling, thank'd me for my narrative. 
Then, starting from her seat close to my side^ 
As quickly escaping from my folding arms, 
And flying back as quickly as a dove^ 
As a tame dove, that, slipping out of han^ 
Wheels *mid the sunshine in a narrow flight. 
But soon retnma to hover o'er the head 
Of one who feeds it, and preserves its plumes 
Safe from all beaked birds that hunt the air,— ' 
Again my Maigaret underneath the cliff 
Sat down beside me, and without a word, 
Seem'd Hstening to the cheerful waterfidl. 
Then bless'd in murmur sweet the Vale of Piaci ! 

« Lo, up the Vale the light-blue heron floats ! 
And though almost as slowly as a cloud 
He seems to float, and o'er yon grove of elma 
To pause as if his nest w«re there— on— on 
He wings his vray unwearied, tiU he reach 
The mooriand locn, upon whose reedy marge 
The patient fisher-bird will stand for honn^ 
With his lonr biU depending on his bnast, 
Till the fry-rooal swim by, then arrow-awift 
Shot thnmvh the deamess on his finn|r prey. 
Follow his labouring flight— von see him now, 
Uncertain speck ! ascending the Uue hills 
In the iar distance, just above a Hut, 
Remotest Dwelling in the VxtM or Peacb ! 
For not a sheep-fold or a cattle-shed 
Beyond— «nd up among yon shivered diib 
Kennels the fox, the raven higher still 
Croaks sullenly, and many a year ago 
'Tis said the eagle had an eyry there^ 
But the king of bhnla is dead, or toMnwids 
Hath flown of the wide sea. 

<« Yon tee the hail 



At least yon see its smoke ! How narrow there 
The vale, and how profound ! Yon straak like soow 
Is a precipitous water&U ! Yon gloom 
A wood ! Yon seeming sunlight Is a lake ! 
A lake too little even for one small boat 
So thinks the skilful ander, who, with line 
Like gossamer, can, with the breeze, command 
The curlinr waters, even from shore to shore. 
From that lake issuing, joined as it flows on 
By many a feeder-rill, the Avon grows, 
Soon to a stately stream, till lo ! the kirk 
That standeth midwnvup the Vale or Peaci^ 
Is seen reflected with its downward tower 
In the dear pool, a stationary sight 
Among the vti^zing douds ! 

<* Bnt to von hut 
Let all oar thooffhts return. Thougn far remote 
In its sednsion nom the noisy world, 
The spirit of the noisy world'found out 
Its simple inmates, and the shephenUlile . 
Seem'd dull to one who, in strange books, had resd 
Of great ships vovaging through unknown sess 
All round tlie glooe, and touclung at fair Ides 
By fairest forms inhabited, and blest 
With umbrage beauteous in perpetual spring. 
So he became a sailor, never more. 
Except in dreams, to see his father's roof; 
And many a thousand homebound ships retome^ 
Year after year, and many a rumour wild 
Oft reacb'd this inland solitary vale^ 
Of whole crews saved from wrecloB, and in ficrae kndi 
At last escaping from captivity ; 
Sometimes of one poor sailor from s rode 
Taken by wandering barli pfiJuipa their too I 
But flnallv the heart of hope lay oold ; 
And his old parents, when the tempests roared. 
No longer wcmt upon their midoigbt beds. 
Nor wearied heaven with unavaiUng prayos. 
Smit with the same wild passion, in the prime 
Of life, another son went to the wars, 
A doomed man. so every tongue dedared. 
And fell when leading on a ** Hope forlorn," 
Flung headlong from the battlement ! Strsnger itiU .' 
The meek-eyed maiden, who^ with quiet vtepa. 
Had walked in this retirement all her days, 
Nor pass'd beyond the cirde of these hills, 
The stay and solace of her parents' age^ 
Was woo'd and won by one who came from fir 
With plumes that waved in military glee^ 
And with her husband In a foi'eign limd 
Perish'd, 'twas sai^ in earthquake that heaved up 
A city shrieking with its thousand towers. 
Wild fate 1 for one who had been born and fared 
In a shepherd's hut on Scotia's flowery braes ! 
One child remain'd— of rarest beauty sh<^' 
And all the love belonging to the dead i 

Came back from their fas graves^ and in her bresst | 
Was pour'd, and lodged like sunshine in a cloud, i 

On some calm spot pf heaven. One night at praya> 
Her eyes look'd troubled, and she read the Book 
As If its holy meanings threaten'd her. 
Her who was guiltless in thought, word, and deed, 
Even as the little children whom our Lord 
Took in his arms and bless'd. The morning lf^^ 
Silent, serene, and sweety— but never ceU 
Where on the cold stones the chained maniac rare^ 
Heard shriekings sadder or more terrible 
Than those that from yon solitary hut 
Distuirb'd the Sabbath dawn. Dim years went by, 
And her old parents watched their only diild, 
Oftenest together, but sometimes hy tnmd^— 
For they were poor, and had to toU for btmdr' 
Hoar after hour, nor vras she left alone 
One single moment dther day or night, , 

For aU SMse ;rcars ; till God, at hot was yleaae^ 
In his exceeding mercy, to dispd 
The horrid myatery that besieged her brauv 
And earth, and heaven, and human faces Vfotfi 
The same sweet aspect to her quiet eyeii 
That they had worn in youth— ere she had wept 
O'er uncommitted dns^ It was in ipnof 
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Her amsei were ratored ; and o*er the braes, 
One Sabbath-day she walked Into the kirk, 
Between her pannta, to their little pew. 
And with them prayed to God in perfect peaofl^ 
As bappr aa a child. Retunung home^ 
She laid htr down, and nerer rose again I 
Bat, on her death-bed, to her Cmx returned 
Her fermer beauty, so her parents thought, 
And something more than oeanty, so prolbuad 
The Uin that shone within her dosing cyes^ 
While like a nry angel'a was her Toiea 
Hut bnslhed tho last fiirewell ! **! 

A dttiwtonad bdl 
Waintir heard tinkling through the silent sky» ; 
And fTonps of people ia thehr ^st attire 
Came trooping out into the open light, 
I^hnn hidden pathways in the ooppioo-wooda^ * 
Or wending soberly sidown the braes, 
Stanlinir the linnet from the broom— or hare 
That j(iiated through the whins, in yain pursued 
Br barking ooUey ;— now one figure crossed 
T^ li^ht-rail'd bridge— and now another ;— Lo ! 
The dinnr ooach of some old fiimily. 
Haply the patron*s of the parish, dared 
The f^TfXij ford, and, having paasM the flood 
In n% lumberM long the rutted road, 
Johinf most waggon-like; while stately stood 
A liTnied lacquey, six feet tall, behind, 
With long staff in bia hand— a sight of pomp 
S(iUTiew*d with adminilon by the child, 
?ftfiuf; from road-stde cottage-door, too yoong 
Ti sit %nn in the kirk, so left at home 
To reck Che cradle^ or the crowing babe 
TotiM8iipinthesnnflhin& Allherteazs^ 
Like detr-drops shook fWim dancing flowers, were shook 
From my dear Margaret's eyes ; from our rock^aeat 
Of raoBiy TdTe*, in the natural niche 
Within the precipice we rose, and bidding 
A 6wwdl to the Ihiry waterfiiU, 
Down the men slope we glided, and ere long 
Widi the ehoreh-goera mingling, kindly talked 
I WKh many a new acquaintance and some old ; 
I Before the second bell ceased chiming, saw 
I The minirter approaching from the manse ; 
I Aod at we entered thatlow house of God, 
• I'nto my sweet eompsuiioa bending down, 
Ihrmthed brtoher ear— « My Mwgaret, 
iWithsUiti woes— thia is The Vau op Veac^V* 



POET&V AND POETS. 

Poets are a raw material^— not a iDtnafacture. The 
•t of rhyming, smoothness of versification, and har. 
' 3U0T of nomber^ may be acquired ; but the strength 
* d the eapigy, we aoul and the fire, — the boundless 
graodcur, and the faculty of discerning the simple f%ct 
vhich is obTious to all, but unperceived till we wonder 
^ our igoorance, when, for the first time, it flashes upon 
fv senies, through the page of the poet, are natural, — 
iobennt. Rhyme, it is true, has rushed in like a flood, 
aodonooth, beardless verification has choked up tht 
entrance to, and inundated the very market-place of li. 
tetatue. Yet, notwithstanding this influx of petty son- 
oeu, and th« countless volumes of insipid doggrd which 
uoually stream bom the press, trae» genuine, nervous, 
nd thnlliog poetry ia equally rare in the nineteenth cen- 
^ u in tho di^B of Mieanides or Shakspeare. In 
<^ dava, the name of a poet sounds contemptible in the 
nn of the merest blackhead, and is oflTensite to the nos- 
^ of genhis. We ha«c so long been familiar and tor- 
Qent^ with the trashy lucnbrauons of preienden, tha 
It requires a stretch of fortitude to venture upon the pn>- 
^Bctmm of a new author ; and from this cause, many a 
gon lies bnridtMiidKt this mountain-heap of rubbish. 

Poetry is the dissection of the human heart. It is the 
^psesa, the power, and attension of nature and the nni. 



▼ene eompiesied within the compass of a boman bosom. 
It hi the very soul of man rendered susceptible to ftel- 
ing,— jnade all but visible. To write poetry, the eye 
must dart throngh infinity, — grasp at a mountain, — and 
ga» upon a molehilL It may be spoken, — it may be 
read in the eye,^^ may be acted, — it may be fdu In 
a word. Poetry is a glosring, an nnrestiainable, and resu 
leas emanation fkom the very casenoe of man*B divinity. 
Numbers, elegance, and harmony no more constitute it, 
than a man*s garments constitute the roan himself. The 
one is of the earth, the other is from heaven ; they are 
necessary habiliments, — graceful adornments ; they have 
tills extent,— no more. 

Servility and sycophantic adulation are degradations 
to which the poet cannot bend. He may be bowed down, 
be may be broken ; blasted in prospects, ruined, and 
without hope ; he may be made the foot-ball of misfor- 
tune aod dUappointment, — hurled into a vortex of mi« 
sery, into which, by every cfibrt to extricate himself, he 
is engulfed deeper, till he is barked at by the veriest 
dogs which fawn upon others. Yet he is not defeated. 
He may be poor, but he cannot be mean. Pespined, but 
he will despite in return. Proud he will be, but not pre* 
sumptuous. Encirdcd with the consciousness of his own 
sup^ority, be stands invulnerable to the contempt of 
wealth, and the insinuations of envy ; extracting a me- 
lancholy pleasure from the cup of his sufi^drings, and cull- 
ing flowers o^ varied fragrance and colouring from the 
wilderness of hb own miseries. Superior, however, as 
he is, to complaint, and the noisy grief of little minds 
and of weak hearts, he is not the less susceptible of feel- 
ing the evils of the world in their gall and in their viru- 
lence. His very soul is surrounded with a susceptibility 
delicate and sensitive as the oi^ans of vision ; and while 
prudence and experience temper him to conceal it, there 
are a thousand cvcry-day occurrences, which, on the ma- 
jority of mankind, pass unheeded and unfelt, but which 
rend the inmost strings of his heart, and rsge in his bo- 
som like a smotheren volcana And to this men owe 
the knowledge of the minutest operations of their nature, 
which are common to all, but fjlt by few. 

Qenius is a wild, an unsettled, and a wayward thing ; 
and pcriiaps there never was an instance where it has not 
cost the father of iu possessor a groan, or his mother a 
tear. And, while they on whom it is bestowed, experi- 
ence the bitterness of liib more keenly than others, on the 
one hand; they plunge into every pleasure attainable, on 
the other, with a strong, an almost destructive zest. Un- 
til the knowledge acquired has tempered excitement, 
chiUed desire, and placed the reins of a heated imagina- 
tion into the hands of a matured judgment. Though it 
were presumptuous to aflirm that genius is diarter^ in 
its levities and irregularities, it is not the less certain that 
there are assodatMl with, and diffused throughout lU 
follies and its imperfections, a nobleness and strength of 
mind, and, with its veriest vices, a misdirected virtue. — 
But while its wit may illumine, and its information 
lighten, the flattering circle of its would-be associates, let 
t&m not approach too near, lest their garments be con- 
sumed ; for while the eagle glances proudly on the mid- 
day sun, the setting rajs of evening may blind the dark- 
ling owL 

Poets, like paintings, to be seen to advantage, must 
be viewed from a distance. Not that they are more wick. 
ed or vicious than the grosser part of mankind i but the 
frequent variance between habit and principle, brings 
them down to the level of the merest mechanical sinner. 
The charm of g^iius is lost, when we flnd it incorporated 
with mere flesh and blood. Enveloped in a shroud of 
humanity, — subject to all the ills and the follies which 
afflict and degrade our nature, we do not find them worse 
than others ; but we aspect to find them better. Victims 
to the snares of soliciting society, and theceby dev aung 
from the dray-hoise track of sober rectitude, we find them 
living in the love and admiration of the immediate cisele 
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of their friends,.^!!! the esteem of the niin]r,-MwhiIc thejr 
lemaio the hut of the slander, the maliee, and the eArf 
of thow who, without the pale of their friendship, have 
only an external knowledge of their privacy. There is al« 
so an eccentricity in their natures, apart from the rest of 
the world, for which mankind cannot entertain an ac- 
cordant sympathy. This is at once the spring of their 
greatness and their degradation ; and there is connected 
with it an ungovernable something) to unlike the every- 
day rules of business, that, not unf^uently, the actions 
of him whoie writings are distinguished for wisdom and 
moraliry, in the eyes of the world verge upon foUy, and 
he stands amidst die plodding multitude 

'' Among them but not of them, 
Rant in a train of thoughts which are not thdr 
thoughts." 



LITBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIKTIE8. 



Th« suthor of the TradWont of Edinburgh !s st preMnt prs- 
pering a complete collectioo of the Uvendary Poetry of Scot and. 
to occupy thi^e hmdaome ▼olumet in post Rvo. The flnt volume 
Is to mntain BailatU ; thcMcond and third. Songs i and tht» whole 
arc to be UluMtra'ed Ivy intrnduetory Treatises, and by historical 
and tov^^phieal Notes. The «reatest pains, we are Informed, 
have been exerted in the preparation of this work. In the first 
volume, not only is each Individual ballad selected with a close 
and express view to its merit in a literary sense, but the beat 
sunns, and even the best lines, anH, in many cases, the best 
vordM, are gathered from the nu'* erous various readings which 
have already been published, and the whole associated in one 
harmonious whole. The songs, on the other hand, are the best 
etUirt versions which it has been in the editor's power to procure 
firom such genuine collections as already exist t the greatest care 
being taken to avoid the modem corruptions which have crept 
into so many of these esteemed productions. One of the editor's 
diief principles of selection has been to adopt only such compo- 
sitions as are consistent. In one important respect^ with the im- 
proved ta«te of the present ase. His notes, we are told, contain 
much curious and recondite information regarrting the sut^Jeetsof 
the various songs and ballads, the persons who figure in them, 
a"d the ncenery which they refer to. It is, altogether, to be hoped, 
from the known industry of the editor, as well as fTom the re- 
spectebility of the source from which the publication proceeds, 
that this Hill be, what has co long been wished for by the iieople 
of SootUnd, a classical cotlecUon of their JusUy-admired tradi- 
tlooary poetry, and one of which it may be said, that the vessel 
Is worthy of the preriiHis things which it contains. 

We are informed that, on the 1st of January, there will be pub- 
lished, Part I. of a work to be entitled, Edinburgh lUustiated, in 
a series of views, of the n^et and moat interesting objects In the 
Scottish metropolis and its vldnlty. drawn and engraved by Mr 
H. Winkles ; with HUtorioal and Deseriptive Notices by Alexan- 
der Bower, Esq. author of the " History of the University of 
Edinburgh.* Each Part h to contain six engravings, and twelve 
quarto pages of historical and descriptive letter-press. We are 
inclined to augur favourably of this work. 

There is announced for publication, in a few days. No. L of 
" The Edinburgh Musical Album." edited by 6. Linley, Esq. 
Author of *' They say my Love is dead," and other popular 
Songs. It will also be embellished with a finely-engraved portrait 
ofMlasE.Paton. 

Theatrical Gotrip.-A comedy, in five acts, called " Woman's 
Love, or the Triumph of Patience," has fiiUed to srcure eitfaer wo- 
man's love, or any patience, at Covent Garden..- The English Ope- 
ra House is to open early in January, with a popular French com- 
pany.— We observe that the Glasgow theatre has been reported to 
the Dean of Guild as in a state of some insecurity, and that he has 
named a commlsalon to investigate Into the matter. We hope that 
the report is unfounded.— We have no room for any dramatic 
article this week. The only novelty was a faroe called *• Free and 
Easy," which was fkvourably received. 

Weekly List or Performances. — Dec, 20— 26. 
Sat. Tweljlk Ifight, He Uet like Truth, 4 Aloife. 
Mow. Two FriendM, Animated Staiite, He Liea like Trvth, ^ 

Mason qfBuda, 
TuKS. Mar^ Stuart, Animated Statue, Cramond Brig, Sg Tht 



Wbd. Rob Uoy, 4 Free and Eaay, 

Thub. Theatre closed. __ 

Fain. Heart qfUid-LothiOH, QUdemyt 4 Forty TMms. 



TO OUR READERS. 

Wa are onwiningto obtrude our own cooeems on the attention 

ef our readers i but in our last Number for the year I8f8, (though 

it is only our Seveath,) we may be allowed to sxpreH our sense of 

the flattering eaoounigerasDt our Isbours have already received 



Which has authorised luin throwhigoff a very large fanprewioB of 
each Number, and has, notwithstanding, made itnecenary fw m 
to print a second edition of our first Monthly Part, which u dov 
in preparation. We, of eourae, greatly attribute tills lueeca to 
the communications we have had the good fortune to be honound 
with, from a large prqfiortion of the literary talent of Sootlaoi 
It would be preposteroiu to suppose that any periodical work 
could fail, which was able to coaoentrate In Its pagei the abilitiei 
of such meit as grace with their writings and their nsmei the pre. 
sent Number ^ne. We may also state, that several artldsi bsre 
appeared anonymously In tiie Edinburgh LUerary JonmaU hm 
pens no less highly distinguished. We can only farther pnioiie, 
to be unremitting in our exertions to present our readcis weekly 
with as varied and mtUlectiial a banquet as possible. 

To our advertising friends we alao owe our best thanks. Wc 
stated in our Prospectus, Uiat we oould aot expect tiislr sapport, 
unless experience proved that their Interest and ovn mJfht be 
made to go hand in hand. Prom what has Just been mentioeed, 
simply, and witiiout adornment. It must be apparent that few 
better mediums for literary advertisements can he ftMnd than dut 
which our Journal presents. We doubt not, tiierefore. for aeon- 
tinuanoe of that encouragement we have already ao ssofAj expe> 
rienced from publishers, both in Scotiand and England.-A prai 
of matter forces tu to exclude all advertiaementi thb week. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" The Wanderer's Tale," and a " Seots Sang," by the Ettzkk 
Shepherd, will appear in our next Number. . . I 

•• The Ul-starred Bride." a poem, by wmiam Kennedy, Bq. | 
autiior of '« Fitful Fancies," &c. which we r«gret much rasched i 
us too bite for this week, will also aiipear In our next Number. | 

«« The Fratricide's Confession," 1^ John Malootan, Eq. win , 



The article on die " Spirit of the Provisions ef the Ifv of 
Scotland respectiag liOury and Wrong" Is under ooesiicfatMn.- 
We shall be happy to receive the eommunloation offered to ui on 
Uie subject of the Royal Commission.—" T. B.J." la BOtow- 
hx>ked : he will find himself noticed speedily.—" Inquisitor" btf 
our thanks for his gojd wishes ; but we have not time lo sasv«r 
his questions. . , „ 

The " Lines ft-om the West." the •« Answer by Hithlsnd Mary I 
in Heaven to Bums' Lament," and the verses on " Wooan, and 
by " Theon," will not suit ua. w i— , 

We have received several books for review, which have been 
published months, and even years aga It is eoaroelyto be ex- 1 
pectcd that we can notice them. Aa, however, we intew P'm* 
occasionally a Retroepee ive Review of works of merit whldimM } 
have u^Justiy fallen Into oblivion, wc shall not V^^^S^ 
though we cannot greatiy encourage, the tiansmisaoe « •xo i 
woi ks to us In our editorial oapadty. I 



POLITICS. 

THE CATR0I.1C QUESTIOV. 

Letter fiom the Dttke of WeUingion to Dr CuriU, w 
Catholic PrimaU o/IrekauL 

London, Dec 11, 1^& 

" My DEAR SiH, — I have received your ktter of toe 
4th instant, and I awure you that you do me juftioB id 
believing that I am sincerely aozioas to wimcsj tM 
settlement of the Roman Catholic Question, which, by 
benefiting the State, woald confer a benefit on every «• 
dividual belonging to it. But I confess tbatl^etw 
prospect of such a settlemenL Party has b«" "*^ 
up with the consideration of the q^nestion to »?**T' 
gree, and such violence pervades every discusiion of «j 
that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men to 
consider it dispassionately. 

« If we could bury it in oblivion for a short timfj 

and employ that time diligently in the considerstwo « 

its difficulties on all sides, (for they are very g«*v ^ 

should not despair of seeing a satisfactory rew^l- 

"Wellixotok. 
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Sdeti nd Rare SeoMth Melodieu The Poetry by the 
ofllebrated Ectriek Hbepherd ; the Symphonies and 
Aoeom|iBBiinent8 composed, and the whole adapted 
and anaaged, by Henry R. Biahop. London. Goal- 
ding and lyA Imaine. 

We love ail mnaic that has heart and toul in it, from 
tile most eai*«tanning catch ever trolled in village ale- 
hsQie, to the gentlest notes of duleet melody that ever 
iQidted on the lip of beauty \—JttWA the solitary violin, 
thtt, on a winter evening, '^ startks the dull ear of 
n%ht," to that gloraoas combination of choral sounds, 
vbich, on Christmaa^lay, fills even in this city, the 
dupel of the good Catholic, floats over the illuminated 
altar, and carriea away the tnind of the wte(»hfpper to 
the very gates of Heaven. We have travelled miles to 
hear a single song, and to hear it once again, we would 
cton seas umI overcome mountains ; ami yet, perchaace, 
there aia many who eonld listen to it without emotion. It 
i$ not to be denied, that more than one hatf of the plea. 
nue derifsd from bbusic depends upon association. An 
ear, with a more than usually delicate organisation, dis- 
CQvos a peculiar fitneM in a certain succession and mo- 
dolatioo of notes ; and if soientific knowledge be wided 
I to this natural advantage, the pleasure is increased by a 
, perception of the difficulties which have been overcome, 
' «nd as the oompoaifion proceeds, the amateur ezperi- 
eocei an intellectual enjt^ment somewhat akin to that 
of the mathematician who solves a snceession of prob- 
l<ina> But this enjoyment has as liule to do with asso- 
ciatkn as pure mathematics itself, and csnnot be»aid to 
be the legitimate or true sonroe from wtiich delight in 
nttric springs. Music appeals to the heart, more than 
to the head^-UOQChes, as with a fitiry wand, the stores 
*Mcfa memory haa boarded in her cells, and* lilce the 
dew and the sunlight of morning, recalls to beauty aild 
to ficthness flowers that drooped as though they had ex- 
haled all their odours, or had perhaps been troddeb un- 
der foot, — crushed and withering. Associations may 
cuher be general wt partiei^r 9 but, in proportion as the 
latter preponderate, and person al considerations are 
bnaght into action, in proportion will be the intensity 
«f the fbelings they excite. 

Of an sorts of music, that of Songs is most effective ; 
it is most adapted to ordinary capacities, and, by wed- 
ding yerie to melody, obtains an ascendency, not only 
ofer individuals, but over whole nations, — an ascen- 
^o^ that has exdted the attention of legislators and 
philosophffs. Till very lately, Scotland used always to 
he considered as conspicuously eminent for her stock of 
Bftioosl melodies j and even those who were disposed to 
<u»puie the refinement of Septtiah taste, were always 
vittiog to sUow the exoeUence of Scottish song. We 
i^veobssryed, with itgiet, that some slight alteration in 
these Katimmti hUf within the laat fiew yeaxs, been 



gradually working its way in die public mind. Fathion^ 
that capricious butterfly, has been taking under the pa- 
tronage of her golden wingsi a newer style; and the un- 
adorned simplicity, the wild pathos, and the mountain 
vigour of those aire, which delighted our fathers and so- 
laced our own childhood, have been pronooneed unsci- 
entific, — ^rude, — coarse,— vulgar. Strong words; but, as 
epithets of blame, unjust and powerless. ^^ Unscienti- 
fic*' our songs may be, but so, we pieeume, are the 
songs of the blackbird and 8kylark,.-4kt least we never 
heard that they took lessons either from Oatabmi or Fin- 
lay Dun. Unscientific I so ara all the glorious harmo- 
nies of natorsr— all the tnoide of animate and inanimate 
creation, — everv note of woe^^-^^iery ^soiuid of bliss ! 
Unscientific indeed 1 We are talking df music's influ- 
ence over the heart ; nor are we talking with disrespect 
of science, — for we are among the most scientific musi- 
cians in £dinburgh ; but what has science to do with 
the songs of a peoplel-ofa whole oonatry ? Science may 
have a great deal to do with the carcfolly-scribbled 
sheets that lie befbre a German or an Italian composer, 
intent only upon his bfevea asid his semibreves, his 
sluurps and his flats, his ootehets and his quavers, hia 
octaves and his bars, his majors and his minofs ; or it 
may have a great deal to do with the gentleman in wliite 
kid gloves, ^Ik stockings and shoes, who trips into the 
concert, room, and looka round with a glance that makes 
the fiddlers tremble. But what has tt to do with the 
glen and the hillside, the cot, theviUagf^ and the town, 
where live the descendants of the men who fought at 
Bannockbum, and pulled down the Homaa idol ? '^ Let 
that pass 1*' ^'^ Their music is, moreover, rude, and 
coarse, and valgsr." Have tlie kindneas to desire the 
lady and gentleman who thus deacribe it to walk in. 
Did you ever see, in all your life, two audi miserable- 
looking Goekneys ? Only listen to that yelp and jabber 
whidi they call speaking. The fiinale wears a pink 
scarf, a faded white satm bonnet, and a tawdry plume 
of feathers, that have been evidently much bedi^gled. 
In a shrill treble, she can sing you two or three thincs 
by Aloore, and can lash a piano-forte into foam, with- 
out ever stopping to take breath. The male carriea 
a flute in bis coat-pocket, and can, besides^ sing se- 
conds to all known tunes, although, it must be con- 
fessed, that his bass would have a chance of bemg a lit- 
tle more sonorous were his habiu a little less dissipated. 
Well, these creatures pronocmce the Scottish music ** vul- 
gar." We should like much to hear a good definition of 
vuigarity^ 

If every man who wears a white neckcloth be a gen- 
tleman, we give up the point ; for all your modem Lon- 
don composers, whether of Ac words or the airs, know 
how to tie a white neckcloth ronnd the nedis oif their 
songs. But unless it be used to conceal tlie sear of some 
family tidnt in the blood, we pay no more respect to a 
white neckcloth than we do to a worsted ^ comforter." 
Perhaps Scotland is vulgar altogether ;«.perhaps its 
andent Doric, which all its Stuart kings spoke for cen. 
turisi) ie wulgar ;— perhaps ite strog^es for liberty and 
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reUgion were vulgar ; — ^perhaps its very scenery is vul- 
gar, — its lochs and mountains. — ita Glencoes and its 
firampians. And certainly, if fashion limit herself to 
her wax candles and silk dres«es, her esprU de miUe* 
Jlenrx and her French quadrilles, all these things of 
which we have just spoken are vulgar. Bums is vul- 
gar, — Allan Ramsay is vulgar, — Nature is vulgar, — 
every thiV)g is vulgar, with the exception of a few arti- 
ficial, ditteased, rotten, and sorely-dressed puppets, who 
congregate in drawing-looms, for the express purpose, 
one wouM think, of countenancing the deterioradon of 
the human species* 

Douhly dear art thou to us, James Hogg, — '^ Ettrick 
Shepherd." '« Forest Minstrel," and " Mountain Bard," 
^doubly dear art thou to us, when the Southron affects 
to sneer at the music of our own romantic land, and 
when even the child of Coila seems to rub with a feebler 
sway the bosoms of his countrymen. We need a harp 
and a heart like thine, with the virtue, and the courage, 
and the strength, to resist the weak insipidity of an 
emasculated age. We admire Moore,.—we love the me- 
lodies of green Erin ; Bishop composes beautifully, and 
so does Rossini ; many of Thomas Bayly*s songs are 
pretty, and prettily have they been set to music by Bar- 
nett and others, and very prettily have they been sung by 
ten hundred interesting yoong Isidies, and no less interest- 
ing young gentlemen ; but tnere was a time when songs 
were not mere pieces of prettiness.— when they had that 
within *■*' which passeth show," — when they sturred the 
deep fountains of the human heart, — when they mingled 
with the character and the dispositions, even as the light 
of morning mingles with the purple cloud. There was 
a time, too, when <^cauld Caledonia" had her ova songs, 
which she loved above all the songs of the earth, and 
when her youtlis and maidens but rarely lilted the strains 
that issue f om the shops of London music-sellers. We 
had rather see that time again; even although the march 
of music <1 impruvement were to stop, and those simpler 
days be restored when the eye of patriotism and affec- 
tion kindled at every wild mdody that breathed of home. 

The Kttrick Shepherd has already done much to pro- 
tect the rights of that Muse whom he worships ; be has 
stood by her tottering throne, and driven back rebellion 
from its very foot. Moore himself, with his bland whis- 
per, and soft, insinuating smile, wishing to effect by 
(■tratagem what others were not able to do by force, our 
Shepherd has detected, and with one blast of the good 
bagpipe — a noble and a potent weapon, at which the 
wenk nerves of Cockneys shudder — ^has blown the wily 
knave from the presence. We reverence the bagpipe. 
Cockneys have heard it within four walls, or in narrow 
lanes, and the sounds ran through them like long nee- 
dles. But we are a mountain race, and we must have 
mountain music, — mu»ic that can buffet the blast, and 
can be heard mellowed on the far peak, or down in the 
deep ravine. Byron reverenced the bagpipe, — Bonaparte 
reverenced it, and trembled. Weil did he know '< the 
war.notes of Locbiel,"— fearfully did he augur the for- 
tune of the coming fight, 

'< When wild and shrill the Camerons* gathering rose." 

The coinparison may sound somewhat ludicrous ; but 
a poet like Bums or Hogg is the intellectual bagpipe of 
the land. Many of his notes are harsh, — some of them, 
perhaps, dull as the drone itself; but let the day and 
the haur come, and they will rush upon the heart with 
a power no tongue may telL Youth — father. land — 
friend8— ^earlv love — sufferings that have strengthened 
—hopes that have cheered — kindoeases-that could be re- 
paid only with the silent and gushing tears of gratitude 
— uniie in the momentary vision, and there is not an as- 
piration that seems too lofty for the mind to soar to,^ 
not a deed that seems too daring for the hand to do. 
Long may the Ettrick Shepherd worship the Muse as 
he has already wotahipped her 1 She is one whom every 



Scotsman, worthy of the name, nuut love« She is not 
fashionable, perhaps, — that is to say, she does not wnr 
a pink sca^f, a faded white satin b mnet, and s tawd^ 
plume of feathers : but she is one of whom he who walk- 
ed behind his plough '•' in glory and in joy" hss said, 

'* A hair-brain*d sentimental trace 

Was strongly noarked in her face; 

A wildly- witty rustic grace 

Shone fiill upon her ; 

Her eye, even turned on empty space, 
Beamd keen with honour.'* 
True ; Hogg lias written a good deal of mediocre stuff,— 
and it is the prerogative of genius to do so with impa- 
nity. Shakspeare has written a great deal of stuff; snd 
Milton*s <* Paradise Regained" is, for the most psrt, 
watery enough. Does this make the Shepherd's ** Kil. 
meny" less exquisite, or dozens of his finer «ongs less 
beautiful ? We commune, therefore, n . longer with 
the mongrels -we have been exposing, but proceed at 
once to say a few words of the work before us. 

^' Select and Rare Scottish Af eludies," with ths woids 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, and accompaniments by Bishop, 
could hardly fail to possess many features of intenst, 
both musical and literary. Acoordin^y, we find, ia 
the first place, that great judgment has been frhown in 
the choice of the airs, of which there are thirteen. With 
onlv one or two exceptions they are all strongly msrked, 
and highly characteristic of the country to which tbej 
belong ; whilst, at the same time, they are not too com. 
mon-pUce or familiar, nor, so far as we know, havethej 
before been made popular as songs, by having words 
set to them of that natu'c which rendered competition 
hopeless. In the next place, the Ettrick Shepherd b^ 
seldom been happier than he has been in his ooroposi- 
titons for this work. The opening song, it is true,— 
*•*• Mary, canst thou leave me ?"doe8 not please us s much, 
for, though simple and appropriate, it is, on the whole, too 
common-place, and very alightly indicative of that ori- 
ginality which so peculiarly belongs to its author. In the 
second, however, the Shepherd is himself. The best 
proof, of this will be to give the words verbatim^ merely 
premising that they are set to that fibe old air, " Til 
gsng nae mair to yon toun"— . 

O WHAT WILL a' THE LADS DO P 

O what will a* the bids do^ 

When Maggy gani^ away ? 
O what will a* the bids do, 

When Maegy gangs away? 
There's no a heart in a' the glen 

That disna dread the day ; 
O what will a' the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

Tonng Jock has ta'en the hill for % 

A waefu* wiglit is he ; 
Poor Harry's ta'en the bed for % 

An* laid him down to die; 
An' Sandy's gane unto the kirk. 

An' learning fast to pray ; 
An' O what will the Uds do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The young Uurd o' the Langshaw 

Has drunk her health in wine ; 
The priest in confidence has said 

The lussy was divine ; 
And that is mair in maiden's praise 

Than ony priest should say. 
But O what will the bids do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The wailing in our green glen 

That day will quaver high ; 
•Twill draw the redbreast frae the wood, 

The laverock frae the sky ; 
The &irie8 frae their beds o' dew 

Will rise an' join the lay. 
Oh hey ! what a day will be^ 

When Maggy gangs away ! 
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The next is in a difl^entitniiiy but we think scarcely 
mfedor. Here it is— 

THEBC*8 NAE LADDIE COMIHO. 

There's nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean, 

There's nae laddie cominj^ for thee, my dear Jean ; 
{ I have watch'd voo at mid-day, at morn, and at e*en» 

Aq' there's nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean. 
J Bat he nae down-hearted tho* wooers ganc by, 
I Thou>t my only sister-^thy brother am I ; 
I An* ay in my w«e house thou welcome ehalt be^ 

An' while I nae saxpenoe I'll share it wl* thee. 

j O Jesnie, dear Jeanie^ wlira we twa were youngs 
I I nt on Toor knee» to your iMSom I danff— 

I You Uard me and dasp'd me, and croon'd your bit sang, 
An' bore me about when you hardly dought gang ; 
An* when I fell sick, wi' a red waterr ee 
You watch'd o'er your billy, and feard he wad dee ; 
I fimd your caold nand often laid on my brow, 
An' the sweet kiss o' kindness impress'd on my mow. 

Sse wae was my young heart to see my Jean weep^ 

I dosed my sick ee tha I was nae asleep ; 

It WM then that I mark'd a' thy kundneas for me^ 

Oh, wks* 4m I vwt, my dear sister, to thee ! 

'llien be nae down-hearted, for nae lad can fed 

Sic tme love as I do^ or ken ye sae wed ; 

My heart it yearns o'er thee, an* grieved wad I be 

If aught were to part my dear Jeanie an' me. 

Ths fonrth song, '' I downa laagh, I downa ting,** 
ve abstain from quoting, only because we intend quo. 
ling one or two others. The fifth and sixth, ^^ Ye 
breezzs that spring in some land unknown,** and '< The 
Sottten o* Selkirk,** are good ; but we like the seventh 
Hill better, which is an excellent spedmcn both of the 
Shepherd's quiet humour and sound morality. It ia 
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O the glass is no for you, 

Bonnie hiddie, O, 
The glass is no for yon, 

Bonnie laddie, O ; 
The glass is no for you. 
For K paints your manl^ brow, 
An* it nUs you roaring iou, 
Bonnie laddie, O. 
ThcD drive us not away wi' your drinking, O, 
We like your presepee mair turn you're thinking, O, 
How hanpT would you be 
In our blithsome company, 
Taldng innocence and dee 
For yoor drinking, O. 

Now your een are glandng bright, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 
Wi' a pure and joyfh' light, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 
But at ten o'dock at night, 
Tak a lady's word in pOght, 
We will see another s^^t, 
Bonnie laddie^ O. 
Tba«*s a right path and a wrang, bonnie hutdie^ O, 
An' ye needna argue lang, bonnie laddie^ O ; 
For the mair yon taste an' see 
Of our guildess company, 
Ay the happier you will be, 
Bonnie laddie, O. 

The eighth is entitled «' An Arabian Song ;** bat 
we like onr author beat when he keeps on the north 
side of the Tweed; the air, composed by Bishop, is 
simple and beautiful, but strikes us as being a little out 
of place. '* Come, row the boat" is a Highland air, and 
the words, .as they should be, are gallant and warlike. 
The ten:h song, ** Apple M'Oie,** ia admirable, and 
only equalled by the eleventh, '* The bxoom sae green,'* 



which, however, we verily believe, is surpassed by tl: 
twelfth, ** Gang to the brakens wi* me." We ha^ 
heard the Shepherd sing this song himself, and thoug 
he has nearly as little voice as ever man had, he has a 
excdlent ear, and a warm heart, and a soul sparklin 
in his bright grey eye, — and these, together with tli 
best lungs in Yarrow, carry everything before then 
and Secure one of the most rapturous encores that evt 
issued from the palms of the hands. Nevertheless, w 
must reserve the only space we have left for the thii 
teenth song, in which the words and the air are so ad 
mirably adapted to each other, that we are certain 
single verse, if sung by a Scotch regiment on the eve o 
an engagement, would make that regiment more than 
match for the whole army of the enemy. If Sir Wiliiar 
Congreve is knighted and pensioned for inventing a ne^ 
sort of rocket, what ought Hogg not to be for supply 
ing his countrymen with strains, which, in die day o 
battle, would be more dreaded than a thousand rockets ! 
No man could ever be defeated who bad taught his na 
tive mountains to echo 

TBS OATHxanra of ths clavs. 

There's news come over the Hiffhlands yestreen. 
Will soon gar bonnets and broadswords keen. 
And philabqp short, and tartans green. 

Shine over the shore in the morning. 
He comes ! he comes ! our spirits to cheer. 
To cherish the land he holds most desr; 
To banish the rdver, the base deodver. 
And raise the fame of the Clans for ever: 
Our Prince is landed in Moidart Bay ; 
Come nise the damour of bacpipes' yamonr. 

And johi our lov'd Pruuse in the morning.^ 

Come^ brave Lochid, the honour be thine^ 

The first in royal array to shine ; 

If bold Chuw Ronald and thee combine, 

Then who dare remain in the morning! 
Glennrry will stand, with arm of steel. 
And Keppoch is blood from head to bed ; 
The whi^era of Skve may gang to the deil. 
When Connal, and iDonald, and gallant Clan- Ronald, 
Are all in the fidd, and know not to yidd,— • 
Are all in array, and hasting away 

To weloome their Prince in the morning. 

The Appin will oome^ while coming is good ; 
The stem M'Intosh ia of trusty blood ; 
M*Kenzie and Fraser will come at thdr leisore^ 

The whiggers of Sutherland scorning. 
The Atholmen keen as fire from sted ; 
M'Phenon for CharUe will batUe the deU ; 
The hardy Clan-Dnnnoch is up in the Runnoch; 
M'Lcan and M'Gregor are risuig with vigour, 
Unawed by the pride of hauffhty Argyle; 
And lordly Drummond is bdtea, and coming 

To jdn his lov'd Prince in the morning. 

Corns a* that are true men, sted to the bane ! 
Come a' that reflect on the davs that are gane I 
Come a' that have bredu, and a' that have nanc^ 

And a* that are bred unto acominff ! 
Come Moidart and Moy, M*Gun and Al^Craw; 
M'Dugalds, M'Donalds, M'Devils, and a': 
M*Dulb and M'Dumpies, M'Leods and M^Lumpies, 
With claymores gleaming, and standards streaming; 
Come swift as tl^ roe^ for weal or for woe. 
That whigs in thdr error may quake for terror. 

To see oar array fai tho nooming. 

These select and rare Scottish Melodies ought to be 
found among the music of every true Scottish family, 
and ought to be sung continuslly by all oar ^ fair wo- 
men and brave men.*' There is the freshness of the i 
country about them ;— the wild luxuriance of the land 

" Where blooms the red heather and thistle sae green." 
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Foreign Tale* and Traditions^ chiefly selected from the 
Fugitive Literature of Germany, By George G. 
Cunningham. Id 2 vols. 12mo. Blackie, FiUlar- 
toD, and Co. ; Glasgow. (Unpublished.) 

A VERT striking peculiarity of German litentaro is 
the inmenBe proportion whidi its worlu of fiction bear 
to its other departments. This, probably, arises from 
the vast multitude of traditions anui legends with which 
every corner of Gennanyr— as is the case with most 
countries abounding in the pictuTesqae,->is crowded, 
especially along the majestic course of the Rhine, and 
among the teimc scenery of the Uarz Af ountains. To 
the awakening genius of Germany, detemined to de- 
viate from the old and worn-out cLiuical models, these 
wild legimds, which were the only other materials of U. 
teiature, out of itself, that were within its power, seem to 
have suggested that general tone of romance, and that 
passion for fictitious writing, which is so conspicuous in 
German literature. And it is not to be denied, that, hi 
consequence of this, there belong*, in general, to the 
German romance, an air of freshness, and native vigour, 
which is wanting in those literatures in which this spe- 
cies of composition is more of an exotic. We can be- 
lieve more easily in marvels and prodigies beside the 
Rhine than on the Thames or the Seine, and feel as if 
their combination there with human agency were less 
unnatural thato elsewhere. And as the power of attrac- 
tion in fictitious literature is slways in proportion to our 
sense of its appropriateness and naturalness, we do not 
wonder that — ^if romance we must have — German ro- 
mance, of all others, should have been so popularly at. 
tractive,-Jndependently of the intrinsic merit of the 
works, or the actual genius of their authors. 

But we are speculating too much on a theme more 
general than the character of the work which is waiting 
tor our opinion, and the object of which is to afibrd en- 
tertainment, and not to give occasion to theory. With 
.the exception of a brief, but elegantly written Preface, 
it is unencumbered by any antiquarian annoutions, — 
any critical or chronological arrangement, — by which 
editors sometimes attempt, preposterously, to give a 
seehiingly grave and scientific form to what, in reality, 
Shey mean to be a book of mere amusemenL Considered 
fn this light; we esteem the <^ Tales and Traditions*' a 
•work entitled to be, and likely to prove, very popular. 
They are chi^y selected flom the less known and trodden 
walks of German fiction, the editor having avoided the 
greater wtfrks of celebrated authors, and having sought 
pis materials chiefly in fugitive and traditional litera- 
ture. Out of these materials he has composed a melange, 
distinguished, in our opinion, riot only for the indiridual 
merit of the various pieces, but for the judicious combina- 
tion of the whole, — theenteruining mixture of pure fiction 
•nd popular tradition, — and the grateful succession of the 
oraiic, the marvellous, and the pathetic, which it presents. 
The translation is executed, on the whole, with great felici- 
ty, and great tomrtarid of conversa t ional £ngl£h, though 
we observe here and there a few Scotticisms ; and though 
fre could desire that most of our translators from the Ger. 
n)an,.^tho(e at least who translate for the public amuse- 
ment,.* would allow themselves a little more liberty in 
deviating from literal exactness in the rendering of fo- 
leigh idioms and phrases. 

It is*, of course, impossible for us to give specimens 
suflicient, in number and varie^, to afibid a just repte- 
sentation of a collection, one of whose principal meriu 
is ita entirely miscellaneous chsracter. We shall gratify 
our readers with one specimen of the striking and beau- 
tiful traditions with which the work abounds,— one 
which a][>pears to have been finished with particular care 
In the original, abd rendered with peailiar elegance in 
the tanslation. It is entitled 

THE THREE SWAKS. 

" Nigh to Wimpfen, a town situated upon the Neck- 



ar, diere is a lofty mountain, on the top of which ap- 
pears one of those snuJl but unfathomable lake^ which 
are so frequently found in such situations in Germany. 
Popular superstition has connected the following plea. 
sing legend with the lake of WimpfSni ;... 

*' A beautiful boy was once seated upon the ahoiea of 
the lake, wreathing a coronal for himself ont of the love- 
ly flowers which grew upon its banks. He was quite 
idooe, and' ever and anon he raised hi> blue eyee, aod 
gaxed wi(h childish longing across the gUtCertf^ wnicrs 
for a little bo^t |n wfiich to sail about over the tranquil 
expanse ; but the boy beheld nothing like a boat save a 
single plank of wood, whieh moved to aod fto da the tlby 
waves as they rippled towards the shore, aod which. 



though it might have aflbrded a slight sapnort in 
ming, could not carry him to the other skte of the lake. 

^^ The boy raised his longing looks once more, and 
was astonished to perceive three snow-white swans sail- 
ing proudly up and down in the middle of the lake. At 
last' the stately birds approached where the boy lay, who, 
delighted with his new companions, drew some crumbs 
of bread from his pocket and fed them ; they seemed to 
him so tame, — they looked so gentle, — and came so near 
to the snore, that Uie delighted boy thought to calch one 
of them ; but when he stooped down with this design, 
they moved gently away, and remained beyond his reach, 
although, in his aoxiety, he nearly suspended his whole 
body above the deep lake, on the lowennoot branch of a 
young poplar, which grew upon the bank. 

*' The tamer the three beautiful birds appeared to the 
boy, and the oftener that they bafiSed his attempts to 
catch them, the more eager he became to secure them for 

himself. He drew the plank from the water, launched 

it again, — balanced himself with caution upon it, and, 

finding it supported him, pushed off with a shout of de- 
light troih^ the shore, and, making use of his hands as 
oars, rowed fearlessly after the swans. 

'^ The beautiful binls kept puling immediately before 
him, but ever beyond his reach, until he had ^ned the 
middle of the lake. He now felt his strength exhaust- 
ed, and for the first time became seized with exeeaaive 
terror, when he beheld nothing near or around him but 
the gUttering waters. Meanwhile the three swans kept 
sailing around ^im in contracting circles, aa if they 
wished to calm his rising alarms ; but the gall«nt bc^, 
when he beheld them so near to him, forgot his danger, 
and hastily stretched ont his hand to grasp the nearest, 
when, alas 1 his unsteady raft yielded to the impulse, 
end down he sank into the deep blue waters t 

^' When the boy reoovend from a long tnince, he 
iDimd himself lying upon a couch, in a magnificent cas- 
tle, and befMe him stooSl three maidens of marvellous 
beauty. 

^^ ^ How c^e you hither ?* inquired one of them, 
taking him by the hand with a sweet smile. 

*•* *• 1 know not what has h^>pened to me,* replied the 
boy. * I only remember that I once wished en catch 
three beautiful swan^ which were sailing upon the lake, 
aod that I sank in the deep deep watera.* 

^^ ^ Will you suy with us ?^ asked one of the maidens. 
< Here you are most welcome ; but this know, that if 
you remain three days with us, you can never again Te- 
tum to your father*b house ; for, after that period, yoe 
would no longer be able to breathe the air of the vorid 
above, and you would therefore die.* 

'* The kindness of the three beautiful maidens, who 
looked like sisters, moved the boy, and inspired his , 
guileless breast with confidence. * Yes,* he exdaimcd, I 
lea^ping up joyfully from his ^couch, *• yes, I will rc- 
mau with you I* 

<^ The lovely sisters now led the wondering boy through 
their magnificent fisiry palace. The splendour of the 
apartments dazded his astonished senses. Nursed in 
poverty, and accustomed only to the simpk furniture of 
his father*s cot, he wis now overwhelmed by the mag- 
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mSaoM whidi Mimianded him i the walU ftod floors of 
every lOom were curiously ioUid with gold aod sQirer t 
there were peerk as la^ as walnuts, and diamonds the 
i» of e{igSy and red gM in ban, and such aprofusion 
of wealth and of objects of inconceivable beauty as the 
penaot^s son had never dreamt of, even when he lay on 
the banka of the lake, and gaved upwards on the deep 
Use heavens towarda the dwellings of the angels. In 
the .gardens which snnounded this enchanted palace 
grew fruits and flowers lovelier far than he had ever be* 
heU ; the apples were as large as. a child's head, and the 
phims the size of ostrich eggs, and the cherries liln bil- 
liardbsDi, and the flowers of marvellously varied forms 
nd beauty ; sweet birds filled the air with their merry 
varbliogi^..-the little streatnlets seemed to murmur 
DRuic as tbey meandered through the emerald meads, 
aod the tephyrs which pUyed amid bis hyadnthine 
locks, were more odorous th^n those of Araby, or the 
Spicy islaods of the JSast. 

^ The boy had often read of Paradise, and now he 
thought : ^ This is sufdy Paradise ; and I am happy 
hereT 

« tfeeks and montha passed thus away, and still the 
TDothful stranger remained unconscious of their flight; 
for a perpetual succession of new objects occupied liis 
attiotion; and while roaming beneath the orange-trees 
with their golden fruit, he never thought of the broad 
Ask which stretched iu sheltering arms above his father's 
hat. 

** But at last, when nearly s whole year was gone, the 
mortal inhabitant of this enchanted region was suddenly 
Mized with an iirepfesaible longing to return to his n». 
live TJlUge. Notliing pleased nim now, — nothing any 
knger gratiBed his boyish fancy,— the flowers had lost 
tbdr beauty to. his pensive eye, — the melody of the 
nresais, and the scmgs of the birds fell tuneless on his 
listleis ear, — the aky above him appeared far less beau- 
ilful than that on whose reflected hues he had so often 
gued as he lay oa the banks of the deep lake,— but 



vhcahe thought of the words oS the beautiful maidens, 
vho had assured him that return to the light of another 
vQiki vas hnpossible after the third day*B sojooming in 
this enchanted region, he hid hia secret sorrow in his in- 
BMMt toaXy and only gave vent to his grief when he 
thonght tiie thick shades of the garden concealed him 
from observation. Much he strove, when the three kind 
s^*<en approached him, to appear happy and cheerful as 
ionocriy, but he could not conceal the grief which was 
P'^iag within ; nod when they kindly inquired what 
liled him, he tried to account for his altered appearance 
and demeanour by yarioos cscnses and pretences of bad 
heiith. . , 

"^ One day as he lay hi the light of the setthug son, 
^Pn the green banks of a limpid stream, thougti all oa- 
tue around him appeared charming, rich, and loxuri- 
001, sod the aar was fllled with fragrance, and the birds 
««ig their evening-song, and on the meadow before him 
vac lAne cheerful labourers, singing cheerfully while 
>t votk, ha felt that all this beauty and melody wanted 
""^^(t^g without which they could minister no happU 
ne« to his longing soul. His father's hut suddenly 
|0K in liTely coionis before his fancy ; he saw his be- 
vrn mother weepinji; bitterly at the door, and he knew 
^ttHwasfor htm she wept$ and he beheld aU his long. 
^"eotim cMop^oBs with tbeir familiar liiess standing 
*^9iaA his mother, and heard them calling his nAme 
■Joud as if hi sorrow : and tlien the poor boy sobbed 
«Md and wept bitterly widi his face hid hi the tall 
K^ui. As he lay in this posture he heard a clear voice 
^'Q^ hi the distance, and as he listened the sounds 
^^more audible, and seemed to float nearer him 
'■Mgh the still air. Again they died away in the dis- 
^JH^, and agam they approached towards him, until he 
"aaedy heaid the IbUowing words sung apparently by 
*fa«t «d separated voie«:- ' 



FI&ST voice. 

The home of my cbUdhood, how brightly it shines 

'Mid the dreary darkling past ! 
There the sunlight of memory never declines, 
StiU green is its valley,— still green are its vine&. 
What charms hath memory cast 
Around thy father's cot? 

SEJDOHD VOICE. 

Oh the home of my childhood was wild and rade 
In the depth of an Alpine solitude ; 
But dearer to me and fidrer far 
Its rocks and dells and streamleta are^ • 
Than the thousand vales of the noble Rhine ! 
Hast thou ao dear a home ? 

TAIRD VOICS. 

Far, fiff away, in the twilight grey, 
' My spirit loves to roa m, 
To one sweet spot, oh ne^er forgot f 
M^ chndhood*8 home. 

rOU&TU VOICE. 

The eagle lent me his 'vvu , 

And away with him I i 
0*er many a hind and ocean wide^ 

To a vale my childhood knew. 

*^ When the fourth voice had died softty away in the 
distance, the^boy — whose young heart now heaved till it 
was like to burst with wild and uncontrollable longings 
to return to his' father's home — heard the rush of heavy 
wings passing near him, and looking up ne beheld a 
beautiful snow-white eagle, with a golden crown upon 
its head, and a collar of rubies, alight near -to him^on 
the meadow. The noble bird looked with a friendly eyi 
upon him, and he heard another voice aingtng faintly 
and far OtF, these words : 

The eagle Is a bird of truth, 
And his wing is swift and strong. 



<< The boy, moved by a strong and momentary im- 
pulse, sprung to his feet and ran towards the noble bfard, 
which bent its crowned head and stretched out its long 
wings as if to salute him on his approach ; but he now 
discovered that the eagle^i strong talons were filed in a 
swan, which lay beneath htm, and which he knew to be 
one of those whieh he had seen swimming on the lake 
near Wimpfen. Then die manly boy seized a branch of 
a tree, and with it drove away the ciuel eagle from the 
swan. No sooner had he porformed this grateful ae- 
tion, than he suddenly beheld the three lovely sisBsrs 
iVom whom he had just been longing lo make his escape, 
standing befon him, and smilhig so sweedy and mildly 
upon him, that he felt ashamed of his wish to leave 
them secredy, and hung down his head blushing deeply. 

«^ Then one of them spoke t * We know thy thoughts, 
deaz youth, and what it is that moves thee so d^ply. 
And though we are sorry to part with thee, yet as tnou 
hast provd thyarif so fkithful towards us, thy secret de- 
sire shall be granted, and to-morrow tbou shalt behold 
thy fkther, and mother, and bretiiren, and sisters.' 

^ The poor boy stood mnte before his kind benefac- 
tresses ; he wept because he was about to part with 
them, and be also wept when he thonght how long he 
had tarried away fiata bos home ; aU night he tossed 
about on aiestkss couch, unable to resolve on departmg, 
and eqnallv unable to reject the ofier which had been 
made to him by his kind and lovely friends* At last 
sleep sank down on his weary eyelids, and when lie 
awoke the following monring, he found himself lying 
on the shore of the well-known lake. He looked upon 
the waters and beheld the three swana saiHng at a little 
distance from him ; but when he stretched his hands to- 
wards them, as if to say that ha wished agam to join 
them, they beckoned in a friendly manner to him, and 
then diving beneath the suxfiMS, n-appeared not agam. 
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<* All was pleasure and astonishment when the long- 
lost boy again presented himself in his native Tillage. 
His frien<G and companions assembled around him and 
heard his wondertul story ; but none believed it 

^* But after the first greetings were over, and his first 
transports of joy on finding himself again restored to h's 
parents and youthful companions had subsided, the boy 
was seized with a eecret longing to return to the un- 
known land ; and this desire grew more vehement every 
day. He would now wander about the shores of the 
lake from sunrise till the stars appeared in the nightly 
heavens ; but the three swans never returned, and the 
poor boy wept and sighed in vain for those Klysian fields 
in which it had once been permitted him to wander. 
His cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose, his eye 
became dim and languid, his bounding limbs grew more 
feeble every day, and all joy leit his bosom. One even- 
ing he had drag^^ himself with much difficulty to the 
shore of the lake, — the evening sun threw its last ra. 
diance on the waters, — and he heard a sweet silver-Uke 
voice, which seemed to rise from the blue depth beneath 
liim, singing these verses t 

Thou who haat roam*d throogh 

The bright world below. 
What joy can thy bosom 

On earth ever know? 

Dost thou dread the blue wave ? 

Thou hast tried it before,— 
One plunge in its bosom 

Thy sorrows ore o'er ! 

** The voice had died away in the distance, but the 
boy now stood close on the margin of the lake, gazing 
intently upon it, as if bis eye sought to measure its pro- 
found depth. He turned round and cast one look upon 
bis father's cot, and he thought that be heard bis mo< 
ther*s voice, calling him through the still evening ; but 
again the tfoft silver-like voice rose up from the bosooi 
of the placid waters, and he knew it to be the voice of 
one of the three fairy sisters : *• Adieu, adieu, dear mo- 
ther !* he cried, and, with a shout of mingled joy and 
fear, flung himself headlong into the fathomless waters, 
which closed around him for ever." 

This work is printed in a small but very distinct type, 
and, altogether, forms two very handsome volumes, coo- 
taining matter sufficient for twice the bulk, according to 
the ordinary style of geUing up. We have been en- 
abled to peruse it previous to its publication, which 
will take place in a few days, and which will afford, un- 
less wo are mistaken, a very acceptable New*year's treat 
to those who are fond of the choice little nick^acki and 
confections of fugitive litemtore. 



Tfte SJiepherd Boy, a Dramatic Idyl Translated from 
the German of Adam Oehlenschlsegjr. Edinburgh. 
William Blackwood. 182& 

We are not sore that the intrinsic excellence of ^^ The 
Shepherd Boy" is such as to entitle it to the honour now 
conferred upon it, by introducing it to the British pub- 
lie in an English dress, and as a separate work. It is 
a pastoral poem containing some very pretty thoughts, 
expressed in natural and simple language ; but thexe is 
little that is very original or striking, either in the story 
as a whole, or in the individual passages. The plot is 
extremely inartifidiil, except in one incident. Reinald, 
a traveller, arrives in a Swiss valley, where he meets, 
and is captivated with Babli, a young shepherdess and 
an orphan. She introduces him to Werner, a farmer, and 
Charlotte, his wife, with whom she lives, and who have 
an only child, a boy, called FriU, some eight or ten years 
old. In Charlotte, the farmer's wife, Reinald diMxivers 
a sister whom he bad long lost ; and he and his new 



firiends are in the midst of the happiness whieh the dis. 
CO very occasions, when Angustin, a hermit, comes to 
inform the unfortunate father and mother that their son, 
Fritz, who had gone upon a visit to his grandfather, had 
fallen down one of the defu of the rocks, and hsd been 
killed. It is to Werner that Augustin first comiDSDi- 
cates these tidintcs ; and, as the scene in which be does 
so appears to us the best written in the poem, we ilull 
extract the greater part of it, as the fairest spedmca ve 
can select :— 

AuousTiK— (ti;a£l« in with deep serununetSt dmutj/t 
and feeling. He makes the sign of the cro^^ 
Praised be Jesus Christ ! 

WxaMXa.— Eternally — 

{Gives him his haruL) 
How art thoo, father ? Thou art paler than 
Is usual, and thou tremblest ! 

AuGOSTiH. — It is ag»— 
For I am near the grave. , But 'Ua not fear.— 
Werner, I fear not deathF— I love him much. 
'Tia but my soul, which tremblingly shakes off 
The dust of earth from her immortal wines. 

Wxaifxa.— Think notsoofienof thy death,oh fiUher- 
Death will oome soon enough : true, thou art old ; 
But winter blooms beneath thy locks of snow. 

AnonsTiK. — Think seriously, steward. Lookbenoth, 
With eyes attentive^ on the holy deep ; 
Roots strike below, and weeds are on the surfitte : 
Accustom thon tbvadf to see in darkness 
Light ; look thon in the cave till thou discover 
The shining portal of eternal lifib 
For birth is but the door of vanities; 
There dost thou err in vain, thy poasions* slav»- 
The key of life is/atf A— the gate the gmve. 

Wxairxa.— I am not godless. 

Augustan. — No, I say not that ; 
Thou'rt good, but yet I fear too worldlv, Werner, 
And lovest far too much this passing lire. 

WxRNKR.— My God hath made me happy. Should 
I be 
A Christian, were I not to thank hhn for it? 

Augustin.— The Joys^ which sometimes here our God 
allows, 
Are only trials, meant to win the heart, 
B V slow degrees^ to prudence and to potieneSi 
Ii I should wish to be in Heaven, when grief 
Bows my sad spirit down, that is no virtue;-' 
Who doth not wish himself estranged from sorrows? 
But first to taste of happiness like Job, 
And then with patience to submit to fiite ; 
To lose the dearest and the costliest. 
And then to say, while tears stream f^rom the ej-es— 
'' Crod cave, and takes away, his name be prsisedj* 
That, Werner, is a Christian's port 

VfjATsn^takes his hand withfrankness'y-' 
But tell me 
Openly, friend :— I too would speak a little 
In thy own figures : is it good in thee 
Foretelling sorrow like the midnight owl ? 
And asking, when tliou see'st a cheerful flower, 
'< Whv dost thou smell so sweet, and lift thy stem 
So tall and proud in the air of heaven? 
Soon thou snalt &de away and turn to dost.** 
Say, Augustin, is this a Christian's part? 

Augustin.— Oh hear me, friend, nor thus milimdtf- 
stand me; 
Did all thy happiness rest on thy God, 
And if thy house were founded on a rode, 
If thou wouldst quench thy thirst for joys of esrtk 
In the true sprinc of life etemaU-then 
How gladly would I share thy happiness ! 
But when the fklse appearance of a moment. 
Where dan^ and destruction ever lurk, 
Darkens thme earthly e\'es, can I rnoioe? 

WxaNxa.— Well, let it rest— Thou visit'st us to-dsy ; 
We thank thee^ and we prise thy friendship mudi : 
What thouffh our views of life be diffierent, 
'TisnatunJ; the winter oft is oold ; 
The summer day is sometimes fiu- too sultry. 
Come, strengthen thou thyself in my warm MUishiD^ 
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Thy cold and holy moonlight shall inspire uu, 
Thus we shall yield a liule ta each other-^ 
Id such ezchau^ friendship doth con^iist. 

AoacsTiN (gioes the people a sign ; they bring in the 
basket and depart), 
Noir, thou dost feel and use thy happinras 
Like to a man of strength ; hut, Werner, oouldst thoa 
Benr sorroir mth the selfsame equal ooorage ? 

WEaysE.— >Ay ! time and care— 

AuGusriv. Just as the bubble melts 

In air, so posseth hap]:rfneas away. 
How if the time were oome? 

Weeks a. Most pious father, 

What brin^est thou ?^ A basket of fair fruit ? 
Wethaokthee! 

AccusTiK. Yes, *tis filled with fairest firulL 

An hour sjj^ it grew upon its stem 
In innooenoe ; and now 'tis pluck'd for ever. 
And :he pale bodf like an angel smiles. 

WiavKE. — Methinks it is a dismal Tiew of life^ 
When e'en an apple seems to thee a corse. 

ArovsriK.— What is it then? Is it not broken too 
Fr»m off the mother branch ? 

WKama. Ye^ to fulfil 

The end of nature. 

AuGvsTm. And is not the heart, 

When it grows stiff, like to a simple fruit 
When plucked — not to delight the mortal sense 
With its own sweetnes»— but itself to taste 
The ererbnting happiness of Heaven ? 

WxEMEE.— Yea, this is striking and poetical ! 
AcoosTiK {with increasing ejprestion,) 
And is the child, the fairest of aU llowen, 
When suddenly it leaves its parent stem, 
Noc to be Ukened to such noble fruit. 
Just torn away to sow in Paradise 
lb sDotlesi kernel, where no worm shall gnaw 
Id bloom for ever ? 

WEB.XEE (m sudden anxiety}, 
God ! what dost thou mean 
By thrse similitudes ? Thou frighten'Mt me. 

AccrsTiN.— 'Much to be pitied Suher ! Who can comfort 
Tho^ who, of earthly happiness secure^ ^^^amst not 
Of care : It oomea a sudden thunderbolt. 
Hov shall I comfort thee ? Thou lovest only 
This earthly life, without desire of Heaven ! 
WiEVEE {rushesjorwardf opens the basket^ and exclaims 

in wild sorrow\ 
Oh God ! my Fritz ! Dead !— Pale-And bruised-«nd 



AufiusTiK (with deep commiteration). 
Msdden, poor heart— «y, quit thee of thy wound : 
Beat thick, and. Nature, hold thy own. Moan forth 
WQd lamentations from his lips. Give air 
To his pent breast, that so despair may not 
mngle him dnmlily. Flow, ye bitter tean^ 
^w and dry up your salt and burning springs 
^«m &ther, weep, because thy child is dead ! 
Bat, Grief! when thou bast done thy uttermost. 
Despair ! when thou hast raged out thy worsu- 
, Oh ! come then. Comfort from the grace of God, 
I Appearing like the moon in mourning clouds ; 

Oh ! dissipate the darkness with thv silver, 
' And let the father see his Fritz again, 
Allfe and bieu'd among the choir of angels. 

P. 60— 7. 

The mother, the new-found uncle Reinald, and the fos- 
ter-sister Babl'y all come in soon afursrards, and join in 
the father*a grief. After all this, the reader is not a lit- 
tle lurprised to discover that Friiz is not dead ! The dead 
child turns out to have been a brother of Friiz*s grand- 
^tber, who had fallen into the cleft when a boy, many 
yem before ; and the body having been saturated with 
mouDtsin salt, had thus been preserved from all appear- 
ance of decay ! The dead child had, moreover, so strong 
s fsmily likeness, that, when the body was founds it de- 
caved notonfy Augusdn the hermit, but even the fa- 
^^ aod moUier, who believed it to be their own son ! 
This is, surely, a strange outrage on probability ; aod 



the reader feels as if he had been entrapped into grief, 
iogeniously perhaps, but scarcely fairly. 

As to the manner in which the transUition is executed 
by Mr Cowan, we consider it highly respectable; exhi- 
biting at ance good £nglish composition, and a success- 
ful tiansfusion of the spirit of the originaL Here and 
there, indeed, the language is prodigiously prosaic ; but 
this is more the fault of Oehlenschlaqger than his transla- 
tor. The unpoetical fismiliarity of the following lines, 
for example, is positively ludicrous :— . 



• Our little son 



Hath dimb'd the Alps, to pay to grandpapa 
Alittlevisit. We are not afraid. 
But 'tis somewhat unpleasant, that to day 
They put up a new railing at ttie deSi ; 
The Old one is in ruins. As my husband 
Goes the same way, I asked him even now 
To hasten, and to bring my boy again." 

Rut oar longer quoution must be considered as a juster 
specimen of the pervading tone of this poem, which 
is, in many instances, pleasing ; and, in some, even vi- 
gorous. 



General Synopsis of the Decisions of the Court of Ses* 
sion. By M. P. Brown, Eaq. Advocate. Edinburgh. 
WillUm TaiL 

We are just in time to give Mr Brown one friendly 
impulse ere he reaches the goal ; for eleven of his num- 
bers arc already out, and the twelfth and last is expect- 
ed in January. For the punctuality and rapidity with 
which the work has been brought forward, the legal 
public wiU not faU to assign Mr Brown due credit, ha- 
ving before their eyes a recent example, where a work 
was published in two parts, — and the whcde price taken at 
delivery of the first number, on an engagement that the 
second should speedily follow it ; but that second num- 
ber was kept back for several years afterwards. This 
was very bad ; and had we been in the place of our 
manifold friend the public, we should have raised five 
hundred actions of repetition and damages. Mr Brown, 
however, has felt the propriety of duly cslculating, be- 
fore he pledged himself to the public, and of honour- 
ably redeeming his pledge. Wiuiout such punctuality, 
the very advantageous mode of publishing large works 
in numbers becomes positively pemicioui. 

With regard to the utility of the work, there is and 
can be but one opinion. Our Scottish collections of De- 
cisions have been assuming a very respectable aspect 
Mr Br.>wn himself, by publishing ancient Decisions 
from manuscripts of Lotd* Hailes, Fountainhall, &c. 
&c., and from other sources, has contributed seven come- 
ly quartos to the general stock ; and we believe it is no 
exaggeration to say, that Scotland can now boast of half 
a cubic yard, or about fifteen cubic feet, of reported 
cases. This was, and is, a very gratifying consideration 
for the country at large ; but quits otherwise for the 
lawyers. Fifteen cubic feet of reading — light and plea- 
sant as it was^palled upon the appetite. Not only was 
the systematic study of Decisious become a matter of 
appalling difiiculty, but the very searching for precedents 
in any actual case was a great, and often a very unsatis- 
factory labour. Ii was seeking a needle in a bay-stack. 
Partial indices there were, no doubt ; but they were par- 
tial, and consequently numerous, and thus produced the 
very difficulty they were intended to avoid. They were 
constructed, too, on such difllcult principles, that an ac- 

Suaintance with one gave no key to the arrangement of 
le other. 

Such was the mass to which Mr Brown applied him- 
S3lf, with the view of educing order and harmony from 
discord and confusion ; of marshalling into proper troops 
the scattered bands of Decisions ; of making a clew to 
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the labyxinthf where manj. a joiing oounsel had lost his 
pttfiifliioe and bia fees. Cftreat expectations wereezdtediii 
theproression, to which Mr Brown's assiduity waa known, 
ftom his collections of Decisions, and from the skill and 
learning displayed in his Treatise on Sale ; and although 
time alone can settle the public opinion on a work of 
this description, yet, so far as can yet be seen, the ex- 
pectations of the profession will not be disappointed. 
The anaogement is lucid and accessible, and the ab- 
straetSsOf the Decisions are at once logical, perspicuous, 
and concise. We have heard .proiewiomil men speak 
with thankfu^iess of the labour and anxiety which this 
Synopsis has already saved them— as the desired cases 
are dasaified in such a scientific manner as to be found al- 
most at a glAice, and as Mr Brown's abstract, in general, 
answers every lequitite purpose ; and if farther informa- 
tion be desired, the page and volnme of the original re- 
port are indicated, so as to ensure immediate refenmce. 
In oondusioo, we beg- to suggest to Mr Brown the 
propdety of subjoining an Index of the titles under 
which he has arranged the cases, which should also in- 
clude some of the u ties used in other indices, ana point 
out wtiere the subject is to be found in his own arrange- 
ment. 



An Elementary Compendium of Pkyriohgy, By F. 
Majendte, M.D. Translated from the French. With 
Copiotu Notes, Tablee, and lUuttratioHM^ by E. Mil- 
ligan, M.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh. John 
Garfrae. 1829. 

The name of Msjendie ranks so high in the history 
of Physiological Science, and his investigations and ex- 
periments have been so ably and successfully conducted, 
that any production from his pen will always come be- 
fore the public, with a strong daim to attention. His 
detached essays, giving an account of his researches, are 
exceedingly numerous ; but they are scattered through 
various Frendi periodicals, and frequently inaccessible 
to the English student. Accordingly, his ^' Compen. 
dium of Physiology,*' which concentrates, in a single 
volume, the most important of these researches, must 
prove a very useful and valuable work. We know it 
has long been pronounced one of the best dementary 
books on this subject that has yet appeared in any 
country ; and not only as a text-book to the student, 
but as a wodc of genenl reference, it will always main- 
tain a high character in the literature of medicine. Dr 
Milllgan, the author of a valuable edition of Celsus, has, 
we therefore think, conferred a very great benefit on the 
British student, by presenting him with the present 
translation ; the value of which is materially enhanced, 
by the number of notes and ubles which the translator 
has himself added, induding the opinions of other emi- 
nent physiologists, and an account of the most, recent 
discoveries in physiology. The business of a translator 
is generally of a dull, plodding, and mechanical charac- 
ter. He endeavours laboriously to follow dosdy the 
footsteps of the original author, and does not himsdf 
aspire to throw a single additional ray of light on the 
subject by which hs may be surrounded. Dr MiUigan, 
however, has assumed a higher ground ; since, in addi- 
tion to discharging his duties as a trandator, he has 
-also added, in an appendix, a number of original mis- 
ceUaneous articles, which are as worthy of our attention 
-as is any part of the work of Majendie itself. Among 
the number of these, we notice discussions on the Tit" 
sues qfBtchat, with ubles ; on fiichat's Doctrine of the 
Double Lift ; on the Theories of Vibration^ Re/pira- 
liofi, AUarption, ^e. ; also an account of the most re- 
cent disoovenes in the Nervous fiiystem, induding the 
labours of Flourens, Bell, Edwards, Dumas, and Pre- 
vost; Rolando, Desmoulins, Fodera, Mayo, and the 
most distinguished French and English phydologists. 



Among the number of vahiable Tables, we notfce four 
extensive 2oologinl Synopses, drawn up expressly for 
the present work, by Desmoulins; also two Tables 
from the celebrated work of the Wensels. showing the 
absolute and relative size and wdght of the human brain 
at different periods of life, and the progress of the cere- 
bral developement in different animals. We perceive 
abw that Pr Milligan has presented us with a new view 
of the relation of theexterbal to the internal table of the 
skull ; and as the subject appears to us important, we 
shall probably take an. early opportunity of laying it be- 
fore our readers in a popular shape. In the meantime, 
we may condude the present brief notice by observing, 
that this translation of Majendie's deservedly popular 
work should be in the hands of every person, who takes 
any delight in the interestmg science of Physiology, 



The CftrittianU Pattern ,• or Piout Refieciionejor every 
iay in the Month. Collected chiefly tiom Thomas i 
Kempis ; with Additions, by Edward Uphaok Lon- 
don. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

Evert body, we suppose, has hisard of Thomas t 
Kempis, yet we suspect a goid number of people have 
a very vague notion who or what he was. He was a fa- 
mous theologian, bom in those times when theology was 
all in all, in the year 1380, at Keropen, a small village 
near Cologne. He devoted his whole lite to the study of 
divinity, and did not die till he had reached his ninety- 
second year. Besides transcribing many books of de- 
votion, which was then considered a work of great me- 
rit, he left behind him a vast number of original ser- 
itons and pious treatises, which were published at Co- 
logne in the year 1060, in three volumes folio. One of 
his treatises, ^^ De ImiUtione Christi," has been so 
much admired by the devout, that it has been translated 
into almost all languages. He lived a solitary, but in- 
nofeeat life ; and it has been well remarked of him, 
that ^^ silence was his friend, labour his companion, and 
prayer his auxiliary." A saying of his has been recorded 
which strongly illustrates the character of the man. It 
is this : — ''■ I have sought for rest everywhere, hot I 
have found it nowhere, except in a little corner with a 
little book.*' The epitaph on the stone which covers his 
remains, and which consists only of two Unes, in the form 
of a question and answer, brings out the same idea : — 

** Oh ! where is peace, for thou its paths hast trod ? 
In poverty, retirement, and with God." 

This is nearly all that is known of Thomas k Kem- 
pis. His works, though now-a-days no one ever thinks 
of looking into them, contain many excellent things, 
and Mr Upham, the judidous editor and trandator of 
the small book now before us, not choosing that the 
Christian world should lose sight entirdy of a divine 
who once ranked so high, has given us, in ^' The C^istian'i 
Pattern,'" a selection of some of his original's best pieces. 
And saying to himsdf, like the Frendiman,.^^' A pre- 
sent, qui hse des tomes en folio ?" he has compressed 
his ^* Pious KeflectioQS*' into as neat and little a 24mo 
as one could wish to carry in his waistcoat pockeL The 
^' Mediutions," which are for every day in the month, 
will be read with profit — by all those who know the va- 
lue of the Psalmist's advice to ** Commune with your 
own heart in your chamber, and be stiH'* 



Tales and Confitsions. By Ldtch Ritdile. Ixmden. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1829. 8vo. Pp.364. 

Ha1> we been able to notice this book a wedc or two 
sooner, we should have spoken of it at gteater length. 
We have read it through with considerable plenure, and 
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the impveuion it leaves upon us is, that Mr Ritchie is a 
deror man, thoagfa not possessed of much original ge- 
Ditn. There is a good deal of interest in most of the 
ftories, widi here and there passages of more than otdi- 
osry power. We wish well to all literary men ; and we 
thinly Mr Ritchie peculiarly entitled to encouragement, 
rince, in conjunction with bis friends, Messrs Riehard- 
80D sad St John, he has given us one of the best week. 
I^ periodicals of which the metropolis can boast-*-'^ The 
Looiloo Weekly Review.*' 



UISCRLLAKEOUS LITER/LTURE, 



THB WANDBRBR*S TALE. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

» Cmn'd in lif;»— by vilUins plundar'd. 

More than yet you've n\vea belief; 
Fortune's bolts have o'er me thundec'd. 

Till my very heart ii deaC" 

I TOLD yon that I had loved, — and heaven is my 
witness how dearly and how sincerely I Yes I I saw 
mj Clara, — I wooeid and won her from a feared and hated 
rival, just when he thought he had nothing to do but to 
lead her to the altar. From that day he took every op- 
portuoitj of picking a quarrel with me ; but I bore all 
oiumphantly, proud of the prize of which I had berea- 
vol him* 

He was a Major-Oeneral at this time ; and, not long 
ifter my nmrriage, my embarrassments induced me to 
accept an appointment in the army ; and it so fell out, 
that in about three years afterwards, this same rival be- 
I came my commanding officer. This was a humility not 
to be borne, and I had already taken measures to get 
I rid of it, which, however, could not be brought to bear 
' Tor tome time ; and, in the meanwhile, I fear my temper 
j had pown surly and severe with my charming wife, for 
' I had been chagrined by many losses and crosses of late. 
I So one night when I came home to my lodging, after a 
' «eek*t absence on duty, I kissed my little boy, and, as 
anal, was going to kiss his mother ; but behold ! I was 
, repulsed with indignation and scorn ; and before I got 
I time to articulate a word in my astonishment, I was «1- 
; drened in the following unbrookable terms : — 
' " (jo and bestow your kisses on those who have en- 
• jeyed them for these eight days past, — nay, for these 
I eight months and more. 1 have suffered your irregularis 
I lies and insults long ; but I will suffer them no longer." 
I In ttuer oonstematioD, I asked an eclaircissement, I 
' Wieve good-naturedly, or nearly so, when the woman of 
I my heart and soul, —the woman on whose face I had ne- 
ver teen a frown, — accused me broadly of infidelity to her, 
*ad of seducing the wife of another, — a crime of which 
1 had kept her in concealment for the best part of a year. 
And she added, 

^* I knew of it lox^ ago, and would fam have passed 
H over in silence ; bnt now, ii is become so public that 
^leceney is outraged, and I desire you to retum to hear, 
•nd leave me as I am, with my poor child here.** 

Here I fell into the greatest error of my life. I got 
iato an nngoTemable rage, and there is no doubt that I 
QMd my beloved wife very badly. The crime of which 
1 was accused waa entirely without foundation. I had 
nevff so much as in thought been for a moment alien- 
«ed from Clara, and the accusal put me actually beside 
inyself ; and perhaps my misfortunes had rendered my 
miod rather unstable by this time. 

^ You are a poor, weak-minded mnerable woman, to 
bdieve any such report of me,'* said I ; ^* and if you 
were a thousand times dearer than you are, I would tear 
jou from my heart and affections ; for how could I take 
a behig to my bosom who entertains sach a mean opi- 
nion of me ?*' 



^ You may save yourself the terror of such a conjunc- 
tion,** said she. <^ Vou shall never take me to your bo- 
som. I hope in God we shall never again deep under 
the same roof** 

**" Just as yon please, madam. Make the most of 
your pride and insolence that you can. In the mean- 
time, you will please to remember that this is my house ;** , 
and so saying, I strode majestically into my own room. 

Tbe horrors of that night will remain engraven on my 
distracted memory for ever I I overheard her hushing 
our beloved baby to sleep, with many sobs and tears, 
and still I had not the power to return and fling myself 
at her feet. ' I* found that in my heart she was forviven 
already ; but, wondering who could have poisoned hef 
ear, I resolved to let her feel my resentment for such un- 
grounded suspicions for a little while. As I was hug- 
ging myself on the propriety of this demeanour, I heard 
a carriage stop at the screet door ; bur, it being a place 
where carriages were constantly stopping, I paid no at- 
tention to it. Our door-bell was never rung ; and though 
I heard some bustling on the stair, I regarded not that 
either. The carriage drove off, and all was quiet. At 
length, being unable to contain myself longer, I rung 
the bell, and asked the girl for Clara. 

'*• My lady is gone out, sir.** 

«< Out ! Whitber is she gone at this time of night ?** 

'*• She is gone out, sir. She went away in that car- 
riage.'* 

^ And the child ? What, then, has become of the 
child ?" 

^^ He is gone ont too, sir. My lady has taken him 
along with her.'* 

«« When is she to be in i^in ?** 

^ I could not be saying, sir. But I suppose she is 
going to make some stay awAy ; for when she went she 
kissed me, gave me a guinea, and, squeezmg my hand, she 
said, ^ Farewell, Nancy,' and I felt the tears dripping off 
at her chin, — ' farewell, Nancy,* said she ; *• God be with 
you f * and poor, dear lady, she was crying. What could 
ail her, your honour ? I cannot cothprehend it, for in- 
deed she wtn crying.'* 

Every word that the girl spoke went like a dagger to 
my heart, and I felt that my fate was sealed, and that 
misery, desolation, and utter oblivion, only awaited me. 
I was mad already ; for I seised my hat, ran down stairs^ 
and, without ever asking which way the carriage went, 
pursued, running till at the farther end o( the town, and 
then along another street, till quite exhausted. Twice 
was I taken up by the police ere morning, while runniog 
and calling her name, like a child that had lost iti mo- 
ther. 

Had I been capable of any proper exertion at all ade- 
quate to my love and regret, 1 might still have recover- 
ed my beloVed Clara ; but I was petrrfied, benumbed, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and I knew of no place 
to which she could retreat whither to follow her ; so I 
took to my bed, and abandoned myself to despair. I 
was called on to attend parade, and, being obliged to 
comply, I found the General more than usuidly insulting 
that day ; but I bore all with unmoVed apathy, caring 
neidier for him nor aught in this world. As' I refused 
going to mess, one or my companions, who sympathised 
with me, accompanied me home, and by the way said to 
me,'— ^* X am truly sorry for you, Archibald ; but I fear 
you have been the author of this flagrant and dismco- 
ful business yourself; and nOw it is irremediable:^ 

I asked him to what he alluded, every joint in my 
body in' the' meanwhile trembling like an aapen^ when 
he' told mb shortly, as a fact known to the whole mess, 
that my wife was now living under the General's pro- 
tection. This was a blow indeed ! Could any man's 
reason have stood this shock Y Could yours, sir ? I dfr. 
ny it, if you had any spark of the feelings of a man. I 
instantly penned a challenge, — a terrible one ; but my 
companion refused to carry it to his commanding oflloer, 



telling me that I would be found in the wrong. But 
knowing another gentleman who hated the General, I 
got him to deliver the challenge. But his honour re- 
fused to meet me. Yes, the dog, the craven, refused gi- 
ving me satisfaction, and, what was worse, answered my 
note in a calm, exulting style, as I had answered his in>. 
jurious remarks formerly. He told me he had done me 
no wrong, but rather a service, by granting my wife and 
child an asylum, when I had turned them out of doors i 
and that such a fellow was not worthy to be tchtpt by 
the hands of a genileman-..a fellow who could turn a 
lovely and amiable lady, with a babe at her bosom, out 
to the streets at midnight. 

This was blow upon blow ! There never was a poor 
wretch humbled as I was. I swore to myself to have 
revenge, and went and watched the villain*s door early 
and late to assassinate him. But, aware of his danger, 
he always eschewed me, and soon went away to a distant 
part of the country to review some troops, taking my 
wife in the caniage with him. I followed him, and, 
waylaying him on his path to the field, I net him, with 
only one servant riding a good way behind him. I chal- 
lenged him to fight me, or die on' the spot. When he 
saw it was me, he was terrified, and put spurs to his 
horse ; but I seised it by the reins, and fired a pistol in 
the villain*s face, determined to blow his brains all abroad 
upon the high way. In the struggle I missed my aim ; 
die ball only grazed his cheek, and took off his left ear. 
He then either fell or flung himself from the horse, roar, 
ing out murder. I drew my sword in order to extermi- 
nate him, and, it seems, gave him one wound, when at 
that moment I was knocked down by a blow from behind 
by the servant^s loaded whip. When I recovered, I 
found myself in a dungeon. I was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned. But I cannot tell you what I suffered. 
No tongue can relate the half of the contumely, di«grace, 
and humiliation, that f underwent. Man has done his 
wontt to me-.-woman has done her worst to mfr-..the 
world has done iu worst to me — and I have done with 
them all I 

The General soon turned off Clara. He h|4 got his 
revenge. He had got the victory, and he wanted no 
more, — ^ruined her, and broken and disgraced me. It 
was long before I ventured to go and see her. At length 
I ventured ; but she only screamed and tainted, and I 
was obliged to retire. We exchanged several letters ; 
and, after some months had elapsed, I was permitted to 
visit her, under a promise that it was to be for the last 
time. But what passed at that meeting I can never 
describe. You see. it makes me shed tears to think of 
it even now. I kneeled at her feet ; but she would not 

feimii me to touch her. The boy called me father, and 
caressed him ; but Clara kept a reserved and deter- 
mined distance, saying, that no motive should ever in- 
duce her to live with me again, which she considered an 
injustice to me that she was incapable of. She knew long 
ago, she said, that I was blameless ; but she had been 
misled by the miscreant with alleged prooft, which she 
deemed conclusive. We exchanged forgiveness in the 
name of the Lord, and in the same^name cursed our de- 
stroyer, and parted, never to meet again in Uus world. 



UOKSTERS KOT MEKTIOKED BY LIKMJEUS. 

" Now, by two-headed Janus ! 
Nature hath Itamed stiaqge feUuws in her time.** 

SBAKSPBAaB. 

For a succession of ages Naturalists have endeavour, 
ed to inculcate the opinion, that wild beasts are to be 
found only among the brute creation ; but the melan- 
choly fact is at length ascertained, that many monsters, 
besides those which usually haunt dens and caves, go 
loose in society under false pretences, deluding that pub- 



lic, upon whom they prey, into a belief of their harm- 
lessness. We propose stirring a few of them up with 
the long pole of our iogenuhy ; and, on the old princi- 
ple of place aux damesy we shall begin with a female 
monster : — 

The FathiondbU'Matron^^Monster^ — a very formida- 
ble and imposing animaL Her drawing-room is the 
most splendid that was ever protected from the vulgar 
glare of day by glowingly paiiited wiodow-blinda. The 
foot sinks in her rich and velvety carpet as in a bed of 
moss. Her tables, of dark mahogany, or burnished rose 
or elm wood, reflect the carved ceiling in their massy 
mirrors^ She siu upon the splendour of her crimson 
ottoman, and bestows the indubitableness of her opinions 
upon those who venture within fifteen yards of her mag- 
nificence. Her carriage has the deepest colouring, the 
largest armorial bearings, and the costliest mountings. 
Her horses are of unequalled size and sleekness ; and 
her lacoueys move their empurpled limbs under a canopy 
of powdered and pomatumed hair. When she rides, dbe 
sees that there is a pedestrian world, but looks out upon 
it only with a elm sense of incalculable superiority, 
apparent upon the maj^'stic ugliness of her countenitnoe. 
Her obeisance is imperial, — colder and statelier than the 
obnutation of an iceberg. Her routs are splendid and 
exclusive. '^ Family oinners,** compromising and eoono- 
mical '^ hops,** she probably never heard of; and if she 
did, she would look upon them with contempt, as tend- 
ing to lower the grand scale of her social operations. The 
date and style of her cards of invitation settle the fashion 
for the winter. The male creatures, who receive the 
honour of invitations, are expected to dress with preci- 
sion. An erroneous knot upon a neckcloth ; a wai«tcoat 
buttoned too high or too low ; a vulgar arrangement of 
hair, — not to talk of the horrible profanity of an impro- 
perly cut coat, or silk stockings a sea»oo out of date, — 
inevitably strike the wearer oiff the privileged list. Her 
name is always found high up among the lady-patron- 
esses and lady-directresses ; and if she goes to a public 
place, she is followed by a select suite of young ladies, 
sent by their happy mammas to luxuriate in the aristo- 
cracy of her presence. Her door is unsullied with aught 
so vulgar as a number or a name ; but you may know 
it by the lazy footmen, and overgrown poodles, who 
commonly congregate in its vicinity. Every sentiment 
is up in arms against this proud, unfeeling automaton ; 
it is some comfort, therefore, to know that every body 
hates her, and that she is not happy. 

The Consequential Wue^Man^Monster-^tHt-caa- 
ceit, pomposity, and the profound admiration of old wo- 
men, have been an over-match for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr Owlstare. He now imagines himself a 
walking Encydopsedia, and the final court of appe^ in 
all cases where a literary, political, moral, or religious 
dispute arises. Ask him to meet with the most eminent 
men of the day, and he never for a moment supposes 
that the compliment is paid to him, but to them. Tell 
him one of your best stones, and it will foil to produce 
any effect upon him ; he merely hints that he has beard 
it better told before. Make one of your profoundest 
observations on philosophy or political economy, and he 
will only hem, and look half S'^ge, half contemptuous. 
Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you to under- 
stand, that unless you have been to the Vatican, jou 
cannot sail upon the same tack with him. Venture into 
the arcana of science, and you are silenced, by hearing 
him pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. 
The use he makes of all the information he posaeaaea, is 
to exalt himself; aiid when his ignoran.e by chance 
stares him in the face, he gets out of the dilemma, by 
treating his adversary with sarcastic indifference. In 
general company this manner is successful. He is not 
much liked, but he is immensely respected. Hospiu- 
ble country gentlemen, middle-rate lawyers, wealthy 
metchanu, with all their wives and all their daughters, 
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hardly know how to treat him with sufficient deference. 
Eferj body begs for the honour of drinking wine with 
Mr OvIsUre ; every body is anxious to know what Mr 
OvUcare thinks ubon the subject ; eTery body sends the 
niecftt cut in the whole salmon, and the wing and breast 
of the chicken, to Mr Owlsuure. He goes into the 
draviog-room, and the lady of the house carries him his 
tes-cop with her own hands, whilst her eldest girl, <^ who 
wu aereoteen the fifth of last September,** brings him 
the cske« He eats and drinks an unconscionable quan- 
tity, but erery body is continually beseeching him to 
eat and drink more: He goes home about nine — a kind 
of disagreeable caricature of Samuel Johnson ; and his 
absence occasions, unconsciously, so general a relief, 
that the young people, in the exuberance of their spirits, 
propose a quadrille, and the previous generation sit 
dowo to whist, enlivening the pauses of the game by the 
moat animated encomiums on Mr Owlstare. 

The Treack'iongued-Montter — is commonly a female. 
She n probably a would*be-young old maid, who has 
vormed herself into a sort of paltry independence, prin- 
cipally by having bad several legacies left her, as the 
wages of toad-eattng. She vuita a good number of fa- 
milies of respectability, on what she considers an easy 
aod indmate footing ; that is to say, she con look in up- 
00 them very soon after breakfast, or about tea-time, 
and she is sure not to derange their domestic economy, 
for diey will say, — <^ Oh I it is only Miss Amelia 
Treade.tflOgue." Her conversation is very thickly 
•tuddcd with tender appeUadvea ; such as '* my dear,** 

—"my love,'* terms in which she continually ad- 

dreaaes sU her female acquuntances. She is always very 
particular in her inquiries on the subject of health, and 
is di4tressed-.quite distressed — to hear of the slightest 
ailment A headacfa *^ alarms** her, — a cough '' sug. 
getti the fear of consumption,**— a sore throat makes 
her pathetic* and reminds her of ^^ the uncertainty of 
human exiatencc'* She calls to ask after the patient 
eroy day, often twice auiay, until the most perfect con- 
TaldCknce has taken place. She apparently has the 
most sidcnt attachment to all children. She takes every 
little orehin in her arms, kisses him, calls him a " dar- 
ling cherub," and gases on him delightedly, (at* least 
vheo his «nfm im a or papa ia present,) although the said 
" darlhig cherub*' be a spoiled, clumsy,- dumpy, red. 
beaded, disagreeable varlet With all the minutiss of 
little family histories Miss Amelia Treacle-tongue is 
panicalariy well aoouainted ; she communicates a piece 
j of leandal in the sonest snd most confidential manner ; 
■he « hints a doubt," or ^' hesitates dislike,*' with a 
whiapery gentleness, quite irresistible. She is rather 
delicate, yet goes abroad in all weathers. At table,— 
Qot in her own hotfse, but that of a friend, — she is con- 
tinully pressing yon to eat, and animadverting on the 
poorpeu of your appetite. She has no taste or ear for 
maaic ; but is exbec^ingly useful in praising the eiSbrts 
t of all the young ladies of the house, and in affecting 
nptnie, till others think it necessary to affect it too. 
^ is rather religions, and hapA temper which nothing 
00 esrth would seem capable of rufijing ; yet, in truth, 
if her real character were known, abe is the most pee- 
! ^, hypocritical, greedy, selfish, and tyrannical being 
) in exisiencA She is a concentration of stings^ smeared 
over with an external coating of honey ; and does more 
ffliachi^ in her own oflicious, sneaking, underhand way, 
than a hundred bold downright murderers, who kill 
then men^ and axe hanged for it 

The Clcver.ffoung-Man^Moniter,.~^tht growth of 
this spedes of noonster has been so mpid, that it almost 
calU for the interference of the legialAture. Like the 
rata of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to cat up 
every thing. One can hardly turn without meeting this 
I monster. He is about two and-rwenty ; has rather an 
j expressive face, and an interminable volubility of tongue. 
He is not one of those that hides his light under a bnsheL 



Upon all subjects he is equally at home, that is to say, 

equally superficiaL He knows all about the next Wa- 
verley novel ; he writes in Black wood*s Magazine, or at 
least Mayt that he writes in it ; and can tell you who all 
tlie articles are by. On the Corn Laws, the Drama, the 
Catholic question, the Opera, Phrenology, and modem 
Poetry, he is ever ready to pour forth a torrent of infor- 
mation, of somewhat ephemeral interest, it is true, but 

that is not his fault. He writes and speaks on every 
subject that comes in his way. His father is proud of 
him ; his mother doats on him ; his sisters admire him ; 
his cousins die for him. He publishes a thin quarto vo- 
lume of very magnificently printed poetry, and, like Ro- 
bert Montgomery*s, his own portrait faces the title-page, 
— ^his neck bare, and shirt collar turned down d la Byron^ 
—his hair combed back over his brow, and his eye look- 
ing upwards, to see what is to be seen in the sky. Sen- 
sible men pronounce him a coxcomb ; but the uniniti- 
ated discover genius in every line, and milliners fall into 
a pining melancholy by the hundred. Then comes a 
shower of Albums, and he writes in every one of them, 
and signs his name at full length by way of autograph. 
All this, though it may make *^ the unskilful laugh, 
cannot hut make tbe judicious grieve." The(jlever- 
joung- Man-Monster, unless roused by ridicule into com- 
mon sense and a useful pursuit, sinks into premature 
oblivion, and lives to wonder at his own littleness. 

The Jtuijfid.young~Lady'Moniier. — This is a harm- 
less, hut very annoying monster. She is rather pretty, 
lisps slightly, aod, as the Kttrick Shepherd says, has a 
great quantity of *'* waving curis abune the bree." She 
very frequently sits beside you at a large and ceremoni- 
ous dinner-party. You determine to be agreeable, and 
almost brilliant ; but, to your infinite diitticss, you dis- 
cover, before the soup is removed, that the fair auioma- 
ton has, in her whole composition, only one idea aod a 
half. She listens to you, but does not understand you ; 
your most sparkling savings she rewards with a l(K>k of 
gentle bewilderment, — half reproachful, and half depre- 
catory,— as if she fancied you were quizzing her. Vou 
at length labour to say things as full of inanity and sil- 
liness as possible, and she immediately regains her com- 
posure, and thinks you have begun to talk rationally. 
Her mamma watches tbe progress of the conversation, 
and is quite delighted with the attention you are paying 
her daughter. When you return to the drawing-room, 
a seat is reserved for you, an an especial fiivour, beside 
the Insipid-young-Lady-Monster. Your concealed yawns 
almost kill yon ; but, to make up for your real listless- 
ness, you aiiect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day all your friends wish you joy, considering the mar- 
riage already fixed. The iuhipid young lady actually 
knits a purse fur you, and sends it to you with a note, 
in which there are only three grammatical errors. For a 
month, the very sight of a petticoat gives you the va- 
pours ; and you never go to a ceremonious dlinner-party 
without fear and trembling. 

The DytpeptiCj or Stotmch-eomplaint'MonMter. This 

monster is like a caterpillar in your soup, or a spider in 
your tea-cup. He is called Sir PUlbox Phialton, and 
he edifies you with details of tiie inefficadouaoess of his 
digestive organs, till he almost makes you suppose you 
have lost your appetite yourself. There is not a medi- 
cine in the whole pharmacopeia that he has not taken by 
pounds or pints, until the oi^ly nuiriment which his in- 
ner man can enjoy is something or other concocted in an 
apotiiecary's shop. His face has a saffron, exsanguineous 
hue, and smiles are strangers to its cavernous recesses. 
He reminds one of a raw day in February, and his con- 
versation is like the drizzhog of sleet upon a cupola. 
All his reading is confined to medical and fioa-niedical 
treatises on health and diet. The only work of a library 
kind he ever looks into, is the "^ Diary of an Invalid.*' 
He wonders that the horrible excesses of general society, 
in the matter of eating and drinlung, do not throw all 
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mankind into feren. Hii cbildren, if be has any, are 
little, lean, half-starved thinga; and they look like small 
memento morit collected round a deatb'a-head. 

The Strongs Aran.Afofuter.^Mt Sampson Hammer- 
club is six feet one in height, and proportionably broad. 
He is a member of all Highland and gymnastic clubs. 
Athletic exercii«ea engross all his time and thoughts. He 
is continually walking backwards— forwaids— upon his 
hands and feet— upon his head ;— running, leaping, rl- 
ding, shooting, boxing, fencing, quoiting, putting, climb- 
iug up poles, raising weights, and fifty other similar ope- 
rations. In whatever society he may be, he never s^ts on 
his seat haIf-an>hour at a time, without offering to exhi- 
bit bis powers, by lifting a chair in his teeth, and flinging 
it over his head ; or bending a poker across his arm ; 
or jumping over the table without breaking the decan- 
ters ; or, if Heaven hatli made you of small dimensions, 
letting you stand upon one of his hands, and lifting you 
upon the sideboard. He has bushy, black whiskers, a 
strong voice, an immeasurable chest ; and moves among 
delicate females like a ^^ bull in a china-shop.** He 
thinks himself the handsomest man in Scotland ; and, 
by all persons of five feet six, is looked upon as the 
ugliest fellow in existence. 

Many other Monsters are theire, whom we can, at pre- 
sent, do little more than name. There is the Univertallff^ 
respected, or Exemplary Mantier, — one who wants the 
virtue to be great, or the passion to be egregioasly 
wrong ; the Cher^refined Jlfo/uter,--who, instead of a 
gentleman, is a petit maitrCy and mistakes finical nicety 
for taste ; the Would^-genteel Montter^ — who ia the 
vulgarest creature under Sie sun, because he does not 
know his vulgarity, and therefore boldly does things 
which make every body else blush for one who cannot 
blush for himself; the Inevitable Jlfonx^r,— «who, in his 
idleness and prosy stupidity, is continually inflicting 
himself upon you, and whom you are sure to meet with 
at every turn, without knowing how or why ; the Mar- 
ried-man MonttCTy^who^ from being one of the best 
companions in the world, suddenly becomes uxorious, 
rigidly moral, and a great descanter on the comforts of 
domestic life ; the No-tupper-eating Moruter^^~who sits 
down to that most social of aU meals, and will touch no- 
ticing but a crust o( bread and a glass of water, which 
he seasons with anecdotes of nightmare apd apoplexy ; 
the Clever-woman Monster y — who is aged thirty, at least, 
and probably unmarried, and who makes her reptitation 
the excuse for brow-beating all her female acquaintances, 
and saying impertinent things to the men ; the Happy 
MoMster,^^who is always in tlie most tremendous flow of 
good spiriu, and who has no more notion of indulging 
you in any ^ing like a sentimental mood, than he would 
have of scattering roses over bis plum-pudding before he 
eat it ; and, lastly, the Editorial Afonster^^~who treats 
his contributors worse than negro-slaves, but of whom 
we shall only venture to say, that he is ^^ a very ancient 
and fish-like monster." 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE ILL-STARRED BRIDE. 
By inUiam Kennedy, Esq. Author of 

L 
Whxk email bird and brigbt iHld flower. 

River and matling tree, 
Keep» in my old paternal gleo, 

Blithe awftDMT jubilee ; 
How comes it, that though stlll'my hnrt 

Loves Nature as before 
It singeth not, it danoeth not. 

To greet her as of yore? 



And the bill, thick-atarred with fioldsn f ana. 

With daisy i^ades between, 
Why do I hate to look on it, 

As *twere aome bbated scene? 

Mary ! Mary dearest ! 
*Twas there we spent our May, 

'Twaa there I dreamt that life would be 
To us one aummer day. 

My mother,— well yon warned mc, 
The time that he came here ;— 

1 heeded not that warning, 
And it baa ooet me dear. 

I thought not that hSa twOlght song^ 

His darksome hair and eye, 
His wan cheek and his gloomy broW» 

Could work siTch witchery. 

But Mary, my loved Mary, 

Became the stranger's bfid^ 
And then fiite had no ills for me, 

Save one, whUch did betide^ 

IL 

It was an antimtm evenhig ; 

The yellow leaves and brown, 
Like orphan children, o'er the fields^ 

Were scattered up and down. 
And I, more 86r« thaft autumn lea^ 

More sad than orphan child, 
Roamed, all unknowingly, to where 

Her new-built cottage smiled. 
My hand restrained the rising heart, 

That would have sweU*d in Tain ; 
I bkes'd hersdf^I Ues^d her hoose^ 

And fdt relieved from piiin. 
<' Canst tell us where young Robert livca^ 

The husband of the maid, 
The fidreet girl hi all your glen?" 

Two stalwart strangers said. 

My eye fell upon Mary's home^ 

Not one word did I say ;— 
Before I had recall'd my glance^ 

The men vrere on thefar vray. 

A moment and a moment more^ 

Loud roee a woman's cry ; 
The roebuck on the heather-hill, 

.Was not more fleet than I. 

At onoe I stood beneath that roef. 

Where I had never been, 
Where but to fimcy I might be, 

I would have thought a sin. 

In fetter^ of the iron cold^ 

The men had Robert boon^, 
His wife,— my love,— 4o«t Mary, lay 

Stretch'd senseless on the ground. 

I grasp'd a knUSv-^ deadlier ams 
The stnngers flew, and crlie^^ 

'< Young man ! weVe seix'd a mordaer— ». 
Nay, mmre^-^ parricide !" 

IIL 

They took dark Robert to the jaa,-^ . 

On cam^ hia trial day ; 
He was a proven parricide^ 

No man ooold say H nay. 
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Tbai Heaven had clos*d her sight 
To his most monstrous crimen whose wctt 

Had aeal*d her bosom's %ht. 
She hiuQg by him^^-she chmg to him ;— 

The innooenty the firee. 
Walked with that feurM fonn of sin, 

E^en to the gaUowB-tree. 
He he eoold nerer bear,— he tmni*d 

From me with corses dire; 
He swore no other hand but mine 

Had quench*d his househoid fire. 
He nSTd at baae rerenge^— all thia 

And more I well oould bear 
f^rom him,— « wretched, raving man, 

Abandon'd to dmjj^. 
Bat Mary, in her madnwie, placed 

Rciianoe on lus tongue; 
She look*d abhorrence on me,— how 

That look my bosom wrong ! 

How ghidly had I died for her— 

Kay, ten times over died, 
Coold I have saved her from the woe 

To which she was allied. 
She told me, that when she and hers 

Had from a false world gone, 
Twas right and fit such canker worms 

As I should still live on. 

fihe aaid his finger, fouUy doom*d 

To die upon the tree^ 
Would maJse for all my kind on earth 

A royal ranaom^liBe. 

And when atem justice did its hst. 
Her ory was, " Give me hiniF— 

Hy love he still shall be, although 
His eye in death is dim !" 

Hiey frown'd on her, they mock'd at 

Idly she sobb*d and sigh'd ; 
UpoD a gibbet high they fix'd 

The godless parridde. 

And dure an armed sentinel 

Was order'd night and day. 
To watch, lest any hand should steal 

The fielen's corpse away. 

IV. 

The first night that the watdi was kept, 

The winds forgot to moon ; 
The moon shone lull, the sentinel 

Scem'd grieved to be alone 
As to the dead man's fiM» he glanoed. 

That ghasUy loofc'd like stone. 

The nsact ni^ that the watch was kept, 

The sky was rent in twain; 
The winds wail*d like deqniring soul% 

Flash, plash, msh'd down the rain. 

A shot !— *t was fired too Ute— I had 

Soenred the frightsome load. 
And gallantly my trusty black 

Tore up the miry roi^ 
The grey light of a droofdng mom 

The widow's cottage showU 

The horae waar«ln*dp-his rider paused 
Bctee the httiee dim- 



He lean'd against it, for he felt 
Worn both in heart and limb. 

Twelve tall death-tapers bum*d within 
Had cAtf expected him? 

An i^ged woman raised the latch. 
And cried, *< Just powers ! a ghost !*' 

She fled, I totter'd after her— 
The oottage floor I croes'd ; 

I saw a bed — a female corpse— 
And then all sense I lost ! 



They gave the murderer a grave 

On that furxe-creeted hill, - 
Where my boy Up first drank the love 

That lingers on it still. 

She— the l^ieart-brotken bride— was placed 

Beneath the old ehn-tree. 
That in the silent churchyard grows 

Wliere deep her fimiily. 
Foi^ive me, God! I can't but wish 

That they had buried me! 

They say that at her dying hour 

She gave my faith its due ; 
And wept to think how her poor brain 

Had imaged things lutrue. 

She wished me happy — bootless wish ! 

A feather will not raise 
The mountain Ipad of heaviness. 

That on the spirit weighs. 

In vain small bird, bright wild fiower, 

River and rustling tree, 
Keep in my old paternal glen 

Blithe summer jubilee. 

The hill displays iu golden furze. 

Its daisy glades in vain ; 
No smile that Nature sheds can light 

A dull dark worid of pain. 



1828. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 



Thou art gone ! thou art gone with thy sceptre of mild- 

ness! 
Thy smiles, and thy tears, and thy moments of wildness. 
But this humble memorial to thee I dedicate^ 
MUdl8S9.« 

For thou hast dispell'd our despairing and sadness^ 
And industry and toil hast enlighten'd with gladness. 
And bustled in our harbours vrith commerce and 
freight, 

Blest 1828. 

The reaper rejoiced as he counted his sowing 
And heap'd up his gamers and bams to o'erflowing ; 
And thy winter has bi^eathed with a soft autumn heat, 
Kindl8S8. 

No firost ever sheeted our rivers and fountains^ 
No drifted snow ever cover'd our mountains^ 
And thou leavest our flocks on an ever'.green lieight, 
Sweet 1888* 



s For the lake of the ihythin, Mme the year tliii4«-<* eighteen 
hundred twoity and stght?' 
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In the ref^ion of lore thy reign has heen glmiouM, 
In the hearts of the maidens thy sceptre rictorions ; 
And there will yet be news of great moment and weight, 
Of 1828. 

It is true thou hast run some cxtrayagant rigs, 
Making idiots and fools of the Catholics and Whigs ; 
But still thou hast left us triumphant as yet, 
Strong 1828. 

Thou hast chill'd the soul of the mariner with wonder, 
Thou hast howVd in the wind, thou hast boom'd in the 

thunder ; 
But the smiles of repentance in thee were innate, 
Good 1828. 

Thou hast gamish'd the fidds of Gn*eoe that were gory, 
( Restorer] to her quiet, but not to her glory ! ) 
And humbled the pride of a vain autocrat. 
Brave 1828. 

Thou art gone ! thou art gone^ to return to us nerer,— 
In the sepulchre of Time thou art shrouded for erer ; 
And the shadows of Oblivion shall over thee set, 
Mild 1828. 

Mount Benga-y Zitt Dec. 182& 



A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 

By the Rev. Robert Morehead. 
The mom returns, saluted once by song 
Of angel voices, sounding in the ear 
Of pastoral simplicity, all fear 
Bidding depart, and sending pcsce among 
Man*8 dwellings ;— even now the notes prolong 
Their joyful salutation, year by year, 
Conveying it to climes far distant, where 
Then savage nature re!gn*d alone, nor tongue 
Was heard to utt«r praise:— O wondrous Cliild, 
What light has sprrad o*er human kind, since smiled 
Thine eyes first on the light of day, amid 
That group domestic. Who each opening Ud 
Watch'd anxiou8,-*-now around Thee nations wait. 
No less thy kindred, hung on Thee their fate! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



We learn that a volume of Discounes, by the Rev. Dr Walker, 
ProfeMsor of Divinity in the Scotch Episcopal Church, and in- 
tended chiefly for the use of Theological Student! » will be pub- 
lished durini( the courte of the prnpnt winter- 

We understand that a very Aall reply to Profcaior PilUma' Let- 
ten on the Parochial Schools of Scotla'>d is In the preaa, and will 
be published in the course of a few weeks. 

Dr Andrew Ure, M.D., has in the press a large rctavo volume, 
entitled a New System of Geology, in which the great revolutions 
of the earth and animatetl nature are reconciled at once to modem 
idence and sacred history. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M. A., of St Peter^ College, Cambridn, 
has in the press the legendary Cabinet, a Selection of British Na- 
tional Ballads. Ancient and Modern, tnm the best authoritlos, 
with Notes and Illustrations. 

A work enUtled the Natural History of Enthusiasm, b in the 



We observe that the first number of ** The New Scots Maga- 
sincT was published on Wednesday last. lu original articles con- 
sist of a well-written Summary of Politics for the years I'^Tl 
and IHSh, Remarks>on the present state of Ecolesiattlcal Aflkirs, 
compriKing some tolerably severe animadversions on the Christ- 
un Instructor, and the conduct of Dr Andrew Thomson, a no- 
tice of the Ayrshire Sculptor, and a Review of Malcolm's Remi- 
niscences and Campaicn. The work is cheap, and very aaatly 
arrange i, and has o>r best wbhCH for its success. 

We understan i that Captain Dillon's Vovage to the South Seat, 
in the course of which h-.* discovered the remains of La Pe> 
rouse's vessels, \a about to be publtohed by Colbum. We a*e in- 
formed that Cantain Dillon visited the Tonga Islands, and had 
several interviews with the interesting natives, already intioduocd 
to the public in Mariner's Narrative. Dilkm saw Martnei'a adopt- 
ed mother, MAfi Wibe, and ptesenied her with a copy of nU 



work on the Tonga Islands, which she waa quite in fcstsej' at 
receiving. Poor Finow Is dead, and he died not in battle, but on 
a bed of sickness. 

PHaBNOU>OY.^We observe that the indefatigable Mr Combe 
b about to commence a course of lectures on Pmrcnology, which 
he Is to eondnue twice a>week, for three months. We may pos- 
sibly have a few remarks to make upon them during their con- 
tinuance.; andi in the meantime, the folk>wing letter, vhith ve 
have received tnaa Mr Combe, explains, in a manly wsy, the 
grounds upon which he proceeds, and his reasons for caQiqgour 
attention to the subject :<— 

To the BdUor qftht Edinburgh UUtrarp JotimaL 

Sia,— It k now ten years since I first ventured to sdvoette 
the cause of Phrenology, in opposition to the almost unireml 
preiudice of the pubTic against Ir. During the whole of that 
period. I have made no appeal Co the conductors of the pe^ 
riodical press, either to deprecate their severity, to bcspesk ticir 
courtesy, or even to solicit their attenti n to the subject. This 
proceedled from no opinion that their ir fluenei' was unimportant, 
but from a desire to re t the cause of Phrenology, in the first ia- 
•tance, on its own merits exduslvety. The experience of ten 
years has shown, that this eoune was equaUy safe aad bencficisl; 
and, in now soliciting your acceptance of a ticket to my nest 
course of lectures. I merely mention, that the satafeet is knovu 
to a large and enlightened portion. of the cf tisens of Edinburgh ; 
that the stuoy of it is daily extending, and that it has met with 
fiivour in exact proportion to its beiikg anderstood. It will sftxd 
roe much pleasure, therefore, if you, as the head of a respectable 
Journal, shall now consider it as not unbecoming to form one of 
my audience, with a view to acquiring some knowledge of iti 
principles and evidence.— I am, sir, 

<> Your very obedient servant, 

** Gao. COMBI.* 

" Edinburgh, Jan. 1st. 1RS9. 
TheatHcal GoiHp. — Alexander has opened the Cabdooin 
Theatre with a great aasortanent of tutkl^ eandtes, rallfa« thsm- 
selves »iars.—\ monkey aad a goat have made their appesnuwe 
at the Theatre Royal ; abo two new pieces called *'Tbe Married 
Bachelor." aad «« The First Foot." the latter of whKh U hip- 

Bly timed, aad well aeted by Mackay. Deiiham, Murray, ud 
iaa Nori.— Younit Kean has played Hmnfa, at Dniry Lau, to 
Miss Phlllipe' JuUet. The Clvbtroas Pantomimes have baen 
brought out at the London theatres in great force: one is csiied 
*< The 0(»lden Bee. or the Fairy Hive.^ ana the other " Little 
Red Riding Hood." What has become of our own manager'a pro- 
raised pantomime ?— Iridi Johmtnae. the best Bm^itnuUery, Sir 
LmcImu €t Trigger, and Mt^or Ct Flaherty, which the stage ever 
had, died a few dayi ago, in his 8Sd year. 

Weekly Lisr^F.^'f EitFoaiikircfis. 
Dee. 26 Jnti 2. 
Sat. Aa You Uke U, Married Bachelor, 4 Bottle Imp. 
Mow. Ma$o* ofBmda, Free and Baey, ^ The Fatal Biek. 
Tuas. Green^yed Monster, Married Bachelor, 4 Do. 
Wan. The Two Friends, Free and Rosy, ir Do. 
Tnua. Charles Edward, The First Foot Cramond Brig, l^Do* 
Far. Guy Mannering, Do., 4 The Fatal Rock, 

Books very recently nubHshed.^}AeauAn of Sdpifl de Rieri, 
translated tiy Roaooe, f vols. 8vo, Ul. Is. boards.— The CBiti< 
lUn, by the author of Gomes Arias, 5 vols, post 8vo, L 1 , 1 la. fii 
boards.— Hungarian Tales, by the author of the Lectre de Caeb* 
et, 3 vols, post 8vo, L.1, lis. 6d. boards.— Elements of GeofffS* 
phy, ISmo. fs. half-bound.— Belfragc^s Gounseb for the Ssocib* i 
ary. post 8vo, 7s. €d. boards.— English History made easy. 00 » 
popular plan, l8mo, 5s. 6d. balf-bound.-»<:onversatiom on the 
Life of Christ, 18mo, Ss. 6d. half-bound.*- Winter Eveningi at 
College, 8 vols. 18mo, 8s half-bound.— Wadd on Corpulency, to I 
with plates, 8vo, 6b. 6d. boards.— Saul at Endor, a Dtsiaade. 
Sketch, by the Rev. E. Smedley. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. -A Suoday 
Bo< k. Moral Disoourses for Young Persons, t vols. IKdo, ^ I 
cloth.— Merry Thoughu for Merry Moments, oblong fulio, St. 
tewed — The Thrush, a Collection of Songa, ISmo. 4s. Cd. boarda 
—The Nightingale, a CoilecUon of Songs, ISmo. Is. 6d. boards I 
M 'Gavin's Scots Worthies, vol. II. 8vo, lla. : voL I., aisth edW 
tion. 8V0. lis.— Protestant Refonnation Vindicated« by the sup 
thor of the Protestant, 4s. 6d. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa have mndi pleasure in promialQg a poem fhan flii po ^^ 
Mrs Grant, of Laggan, In our next. 

•< The First Foot" is sn interesting tale, but not exactly se> 
eording to our taste.— It is quite impossible that we can ootierft 
work ** On the Authenticity of Ossiaii's Poemii,''pohlifihet aaisf 
back as IBS), the more especially as the subl^ct seems deserTsdW 
to have tost its interest.- We think ** An Admirer of the Imagf* 
native" could send us something good. Ulustraiive of hit (>^, 
views renrding ihe Inuginaiion. - " S." of Aberdeen wouM w^ 
e-Ti ployed his time to greater advantage had he givni us a betttf 
account of the work of which he speaks, than that to «hieh be 

objecu The Essay on the <* Spirit of the Provision* of the Lsr 

of Scotland regarding Injury and Wrong" is ably writteo. bot 
rather too professional for our pai^es. 

We purpose giving a place to •• The Alpine Horn* when *•■ 
can find room ; and we beg to state generally that a enoslderabil 
number of poetical communications are in the same predicsmew 
—not rejected, but waiting for their turn.—" A. L." will not «™i 
us. but ne will improve asbe proceeds.—** The Laat Nightof tw 
Year," «* Weep, weep for me," and the <« Lines to a Lady, JW 
not come up to our standard.—** P. K." of ADetdeeo, and " >• 
Y. Z." of Brechin, will not be overlooked. 
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Hldonf rf the JUvobUiomt im Europe^ from Ihe Sub- 
vcnUm of the Roman Empire in the West^ till the 
Ah^tatiom, ^Bonaparte. From the French of C. W. 
Koch; hj Andrew Grlchton. 3 Tola. Being the 
xxxiii, xixi7, uid zxxt voU. of Constable's Miseel- 
laoy. Zdinbavgb. 1828 and 1829. 

This is a Tslnable and interesting work, every page 
<f vhich teems with Important knowledge. It presents 
t desr snd impartial panoramic riew of the history of 
tfac world for ^ last fourteen centuries ; and in an ably 
vritten inooductioQ furnishes a brief dcetch of the pre- 
noQs fngnu of society, from the earliest authentic 
m. The work was published in 1813, shortly after 
th« aaihor*s death, and was speedily acknowledged as 
entitled to rank high among the literature of the Gonti- 
urn; h is now tn the first time introdttced to the £ng. 
liihiesder.- 

Koeh divided hk work into eight sections or periods, 
^ioniBg with the year 408; and ending with the year 
1789 ; bot a ninth period hss been added by his friend, 
biogrspher, and editor, M. Schoell, comprising an ac- 
coont of the French Reroludon, and thus brinfldng 
^n iht History of Europe to the year 1815. The 
tvD fint volumes contain Kocb*s original work ; the 
gTAter psK of the third is 'occupied with Schoell*s ad- 
ditioo. We shall endeavour to give our readers some 
idtt of the eontents of the whole, by mentioning very 
! gnenny snd briefly the leading subjects whiSi are 
^letted of hi the dimitnt sections. Our abstract may 
serre not only to interest them in the work itself, but 
to a certain extent may refresh their meknory of those 
grsat ercDts, to a more lutailed account of which the vo- 
lants before us axe dedicated. At a season when all 
chues are admonished to indulge in a aalutary retro- 
spect of the occurreDoes of a past year, it will not, per- 
ittpS be uninteresting to the Intelligent mind to con. 
t'ot vith its ovn temporary concerns, tbe principal oc- 
^vreness of psst centuries^ — occurrences which infiu- 
oced the destiny of a world. 

The irst period into which our anthor divides his 
View ef die Kevolntions of Europe, extends from the 
rv 4M to 800. It was in the early part of the fifth 
<^t*ir7 that the mighty fabric of the Roman Empire, 
vhkhh ad been Ions tottering to decay, fell finally and 
forererinto ruin. Their far.exteoded possessions, whidi 
it bfd cost them ages to acquire, were, in the course of 
a fev lustrums, snatdied from them, one after another, 
^ orer-ran bv barbarians, who trampled under foot 
•^Jhe institiraons and improvements which Roman 
S^^*tDcss had inttoduced into their most distant colo- 
nitt. The Vandals came fnm the banks of the Elbe 
, ^ die Vistula, snd passing through Germafty, entered 
I ^* phiqdering and destroyfaig wherever my went. 
The 6«cha ease from die banks of the Dftkater, the 



Borysthenes, and the Don; and diriding into two 
branches, the Ostrogoths sivread over Pannonia, whilst 
the Visigoths twice ravaged Italy, sacked and plunder- 
ed Rome, and penetrated even into Gaul and Spain. 
The Franks and tlie Alemanns came from the banks of 
the Rhme, the Maine, the Weser, and the Elbe, and 
joined to swell the torrent that inundated the country of 
the Casars^ The Saxons came from beyond the lUbe, 
and keeping chiefiy by the sea-coast, committed ravages 
there similM to those which other liarbarians were busy 
with in the interior. Lastly, the Huns, the fiercest of 
aU, came from the remote districts of Northern Asia, to 
which the Qreelcs or Romans had never penetrated, and 
having first attacked Byxantium and the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Empire, tbey then precipitated themselres on 
the west, under the conduct of the famous Attila. For 
upwards of two hundred years all was confusion, blood- 
shed, and darkness. Not a single nation was to be 
found in Europe whose righu or boundaries were as- 
certoined and established. The old order of things 
had been swept away at once ; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that so great a mass of discordant elements could 
immediately arrange thansdves into an hannonious 
and appropriate disposition. Gradually, however, this 
began to be the case. Much internal commotion stfli 
existed, but out of the diaotlc mass, new and distinct 
Empires sprang up, like islands risiQg in the ocean. 
The Franks established themselves in Ganl ; the Ale* 
manns became masters of bermany ; the Huns contented 
themselves with Russia; the Visigoths disputed with 
the Mahometans from Africa the dominion of Spain; 
and the Saxons crossed over into Britain, and formed 
the political aasoci4tion known by the name of the Hep- 
tarchy* Wiiatever difibrence there might be in other 
respects, there were two features which gave all these 
nations a general resemblance to each other, and in- 
creased the probability of mutual co-operation towards 
the ultimate advancement of civilization. These were 
.^be feudsl system, and the Christian religion, both of 
which were now universally adopted, and materially 
tended to sof^n the harsher characteristics of the times. 
The only other event of this period to which it Is ne- 
cessary to aUude, is the new religion which Mahomet 
founded in Asia, and die Empire which he extended 
through Africa into Spain. 

The second period, which extends from the yesr 800 
to 982, introduces us to the ascendency of the Empire 
of the Franks under Charlemagne, and the Carlovio. 
gian race of kings. It was not till a mudi later period 
that the different independent kingdosDS, which rose upon 
the ashes of Roman greamess, bc^an to oonsider tlie care- 
ful preservation of a just balance of power as the most 
essential part of European and international policv. 
They had been too long accustomed to acknowledge the 
ascendency of one country, to be surprised at finding 
themselves again becoming tributary to the superior 
genius of a great conqueror. Charlemagne, who suc- 
ceeded his father Pepin in 788, ecli p s ed every monarch 
that had preceded hun, since the days of Julias Gosar. 
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Fnmce, SpuD, Germany, and Italy, submitted to hia 
arms. Nor did he figure only as a warrior, but also as 
a legSalator, siod munfficeot patron of letters. Tbe em« 
pare «f the Pranks thas beoame pasamoimt m Eovopa) 
the monarchies of the north, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Russia, had not yet emerged from the 
oonAision and darkness in which they had long lain. 
The descendants of Charlemagne, however, not possess- 
ing his ab^idesg which were indeed far beyond the age 
in which he lived, divided his empire into three distinct 
portions, nearly ikia to the modern Italy, Germany, 
and France. One cause of the dismembetment, and 
rapid decay of the power of Charlemagne, will be found 
in the greater influence which the Normans, or nations 
of Sca^inavian arigin, — the Huns, in Hungary, Moia- 
via, and Russia, and the British, united into one mo- 
narchy, first under Egbert, andafterwards under Alfred, — 
began to possess in the af&irs of Europe. As yet, how- 
ever, all these countries were io their infancy, and coo- 
tending with those numerous difficulties which continu- 
ally b^et the childhood of nations. 

The third period, which extends from the year 962 to 
1074, embraces an account of the successes and power 
of Otho the Great, Emperor of Germany, who nearly 
succeeded in again converting the whole of Christendom 
into one great State, of which the Pope was the spiritual 
head, and the Emperor the secular ; the latter enjoying 
the important prerogative of confirming or rescinding 
the election of the former. In Spain, the Mahometan 
dynasty of the Ommiades expired in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the Christians under Sancho the Great, king 
of Navarre, acquired an ascendency, which, though it 
fluctuated, they never afterwards entirely lost. In 
France under ue weak sway of some of the Capetian 
kings who succeeded the Carlovingians, the feudal sys- 
tem grew to such abuse, that the more powerful barons 
usurped ahhdst all the rights of royalty. In England, 
the successors toAIfted, giving themselves up to the 
dominion of priests and monks, saw their subjects, the 
Anglo-Saxons, first subdued by the Danes under Sweyn 
and Canute, and the Danes, in their turn, were con- 
quered by ihe Normans under William. It was not 
till the tenth century that the Gospel found its way into 
the Scandinavian nations ; and* Canute the Great, who 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark in 1014, was the 
first monardi who made Christianity the established re- 
ligion of that kingdom. In Sweden, about the same 
time, there prevailed a strange mixture both of doctrine 
and worship, Jesus Christ being profanely associated 
with Odin^ and the pagan goddess Freya confounded 
with the Virgin. The Poles are a nation whose name 
does not occur in history before the middle of tlie tenth 
century. They were one of tlie Sdavonian tribes set- 
t]^ north of tie Elbe ; and being subdued bythe Ger- 
mans, were obliged to embrace Christianity. The Greek 
empire had sunk at this era to the lowest degree of cor- 
ruption, fanaticism, and perfidy. 

The VbvrtA period comprehends upwards of two oen- 
turiea, trom the year 1074 to 1300* A number of im- 
portant events, possessing no immaterial influence over 
the futoxe deadniea of Eunine, took pUce withm these 
two oentuoes. The Cssars had passed away, the Char- 
lemagnes had gone down into the dust, the Otboa ex- 
isted no longer ; but a new and powerful monarchy was 
about to arise, forming one of the most splendid of aU 
the pageants th^ ever passed across the stage of his- 
tory. This was the dominion of the Roman Pontic 
Hitherto they had, in seneral, succumbed to the most 
inflnential monarch of tne times, whether Frank or Ger- 
man ; but tlua was a humiliation that little suited the 
haughty and ambitious spirit of Pope Gregory VII., 
*^ a man,*' says Koch, ^' bom for sreat undertakings ; 
aa remarkable for his genius, which raised him above 
his times, as for the austerity of his mannezs and the 
boundless reach of his ambition.** So far from consent- 



ing to acknowledge the right which the Emperon had 
exercised of oonfoming the Po|^ he claimed for the 
Popes the provogative both of confirming and dethnmtog 
the BmpeMia. la support of this arvogatod authority, 
he was involved in a long war with Henry IV. of Oer. 



muiy ; but its conclusion waa such aa tended rather to 
strengthen than diminish his pretensions ; and, ere long, 
the ungs of Portugal, Arragon, England, Soodand, 
Sardinia, the two Sicilies, and several otheiS) became 
vassals and tributaries to the Papal See. 

*'^ In every respect circumstances were such as to hasta 
and fitdlttate the progress of this new pontifical sopie- 
macy. It had commenced in a barbarous age, whea 
the whole of the Western World was covered with the 
darknftia of ignoranffl ; and when mankind knew neitfag 
the just rights of sovereignty, nor ihe bounds which rea- 
son and equity should luve set to the aatberity of the 
priesthood. The court of Rome was then the onlv school 
where politics were studied, and the Popes tae only 
monaxchs that put them in practice. An extiavagant 
snperstitlon, the inseparable companion of ignorance, 
held all Europe in subjection ; tne P<^)es were reve* 
renoed with a veneration resembling that which beboj^ 
only to the Deity ; and the whole world trembled at the 
utterance of the single word, Excommunkaihn. Kings 
were not sufficiently powerful to oppose any success^ 
resistance to the encroachmenta of Bome ; their authori- 
ty was curtailed and counteracted by that of their vas- 
sals, who seized with eagerness every oocssion which the 
Popes offered them, to aggrandize their own pieroga. 
tives at the expense of the sovereign authority.** 

To these causes of ecclesiastical sovereignty are to be 
added others,^ — m particular, the multiplication of reli- 
gious orders, the institution of religious and militai; I 
orders, and the expeditions to the ^t, known by the { 
name of Crusades. The superstitious opinion then pre- 
valent, that the end of the world was at hand, lea to 
many pilgrimagea to fhe Holy Land, where the devo- 
tees proposed to abide the second oomins of the Lord. 
So long as the Arabs were masters of destine, they 
protected and cotmtenanced these pilgnmagea, fioni 
which they derived no small emolument ; but when the 
Seljukian Turks, a ferocious and barbaroiu people, cod- 
quered the country^ in the year 1075, every kmd of in- 
sult and oppression was heaped upon the Christians, 
which at length gave birth to the resolution to expel the 
Infidels from the Holy Land. There were, in all, leren 
Grand Crusades. The lust was undertaken in the year 
1096, by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; the 
second in 1147, by Conrad III., Emperor of Germaov, 
and Louis VIL, Kmgof France ; the third in ll89iby 
the Emperor Frederic I., surnamed Barbaroasa, Philip 
of Franoe, and Richard Cceur-de-Lion of England; the 
fourth in 1202, by Boniface, Marquis of Alontserrat; 
the fifUi in 1217, bv Andrew, King of Hungary; the 
sixth in 122«, bv the Emperor Frederic II. ; and the 
seventh in 1248, by Louis IX., King of France. 
The only Eastern possessions which the £uropeaD« 
found themselves masters of, after a suoeessien of 
wars, which thus laated for nearly two hundred years, 
were the towns of Tyre and Ptolemaia. But the ad- 
vantages which the See of Rome drew from the Cnuada 
were immense, and led to its encouraging similar expe- 
ditions in the west and north of £u»^>ek Accordingly; 
we find that, about the same time, holy wara were car- 
ried on— Isty ag^unst the Mahometans of Spaio and 
Africa ; 2d, against the Emperors and Kings who re- 
fused obedience to the orders of the Popes ; 3d, against 
heretical or schismatic princea, such aa the Greeks and 
Russians ; 4th, against the Slavonians and other Pagan 
nations on the coasts of the Baltic ; and, 6tb, against 
the Waldensca, Albigenses, and Hussites, who were re- 
garded aa heretics. The Knighu of St John, the 
Knights of the Temple, and the Teutonic Knights, were 
numerous bodies, combining religion with military prov- 
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im, irtdch tpncof into existence in eonseqiteiiee bf the 
Ouadet, ftod afterwards contributed gpreatly to the re-^ 
novn ot AitBhfj which was How about to give so pe- 
dtliar a ooloor to Entopean society and manners. 

^In tfeneraL it may be said,*' oar author remarks, 
** that mese ultramarine expeditions, prosecuted with 
dbstinaej fbrnear^two hundred years, hastened the 
pfogiesa of arts and civilisation in Europe. The Cro- 
SideCSf journeying through kingdoms l)etter organized 
fhaa their own, were necessarily led to form new ideas, 
atid aequiie new information with regard to science and 
poiitiesk Some vestiges of learning and oood taste had 
been jiresetvid in Onece, and even in the extremities 
of Asia, where letters had been encouraged by the pa- 
tmage of the Caliphs. The dty of Con^tantihople, 
thich had not yet soilbed from the ravages of the bar. 
bsriana, aboimded in the iinest monuments of aft. It 
piesenied, to £he eyes ot the Crusaders, k spectacle ot 
gruideur ^d magnificehoe that could not but excite their 
admitfttioii, and call forth a strong desire to imitate those 
moddS) the sight of which at once pleased and astonished 
than. To the ttallatis especially, it mu^t have proved 
of gteat advantage. The contiaued intfercourie which 
diey mahitained with the Bast &nd the dty of Con. 
staaOio^ afibrded them the means of becoming fami- 
liar with the l«inguage and literatutb Of the Cbeeks, of 
oommunieating tbe same taste to their own countryhien, 
and in this way advancing the glorious epoch of die 
Bvival of letters.'* 

The tncreasbg importance of (owns, ahd the rise of 
fiei corporaHatUy served also to soften ntttry of the 
httiher features of feudalism, and to make the people 
ifiore aware of their own righu. In England, the Com- 
WOte admitted into Parliament in the year 1266, 
the seign of Henry III., and this example was 
lowed by Frafiee and Germany. The old Ro- 
man laws were levived, as much superior to the juris- 
pmdence then in nee, and, under the arrangement of 
Oadan, the Canon Law was added to theni. The stu- 
dies of jurisprudence and theology, which thus acquired 
fineah d^nity, led to other studies ; and the Universities 
of Paris, Bologna, Padua, Sulamanca, Catabfidge, ax. 
feed, and others, dAte their origin early in the thirteenth 
centofy. In Italy, thefe arose a number of republics, 
and more espeefally those Cft Oenoa and Venice. The 
greataest to which both reached materially contributed to 
tlie revival of the arts and sciences in that country. 
Doiiflg ibis epoch, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and 
of Portugal were also founded, — ^tbe Inquisition was es- 
tabEahed In those countries most subject to Papal do. 
minion, — ^Magna Chatrta, the basis of the English Con- 
stitatiooy was obtained ftom King John, — and the Mo- 
gob, coming ftom the north of the QnaX Wall of China 
—from that district which lies between Eastern Tartary 
and modem Buckharia.-over.ran, under the guidance 
of the Csmous Zlnghis Khan, all Tartary, Turkistan, 
China, and Persia ; and then, directing their steps to- 
wards Barope, penetrated into Rus^ and spread over 
Poind, Silesia, Moravia, Hungary, and the countries 
bdidefiDg on the Adriatic Sea. Towards the end of the 
ifairteenu century, the Mogol Empire, from south to 
cordL, extended ftom the Chinese Sea and the Indies to 
the extremities of Siberia, and, fVotn east to west, from 
Japan to Asia Minor^ and the fr<»itiers of Pohuid in 
Cofop^ 

The j|^ period oommenoea with the year 1300, and 
cods with the year 1453, when Constantinople was ta- 
ken by die Turks. It was during this period that the 
Papid antboilty attained ite utmost height, and also be- 
gao to witness its dedine and fall. 

^ Nothmg is more remarkable," says Koch, <^ than 
the htflaenee of tbe Papal authority over the temporal!, 
tics of ptinees. Wt find them interfering in all their 
qaanelsy addressing thdr commands to all, without dis- 
tnictkMiy cnjoidiiig some to lay down their anns, recei- 



ving odiers under their protection, rescinding and an- 
nulting their acts and proceedings, summoning them to 
their court, and actins as arbiters in their disputes. The 
history of the Popes n the history of all Europe. They 
assumed the privilege of legitimating the sons of kings, 
in order to qualify them for the succession $ they for- 
bade aovereigns to tax the clergy ; they claimed a feudal 
superiority over all, and exercised it over a very great 
number ; they conferred royalty on those who were am- 
bitlous ot power ; they releasea subjects from their oath 
of allegiance ; dethroned sovereigns at their pleasure ; 
and l^d kingdoms and empires under interdict, to 
avenge their own quarrels. We find tlxem disposing of 
the states of excommunicated princes, as well as those 
ot heretics and their followers ; of islands and kingdoms 
newly discovered ; of the property of infidels or schis- 
matics ; and even of Catholics who refused to bow be. 
fore the insolent tyranny of the Popes. 

** Thus it is obvious that the Court of Rome, at the 
time of which we speak, enjoyed a conspicuous prepon- 
derance in the political, system of Europe. But, in the 
ordinary course of human affairs, this power, vast and 
formidable as it Was, began, from the fourteenth cen- 
tory, gradually to diminish. The mightiest empires 
have their appointed term ; and tlie highest stage of 
their elevation is often the first step of their decline. 
Kings, becoming more and more enlightened as to their 
true interests, learned to support the rights and the ma- 
jesty ot their crowns, against the encroachments of the 
Popes. Those who were vassals and tributaries oi" thQ 
Holy See gradually shook ofiT the yoke ; even the cl^r. . 
gy, 'who groaned under the weight of this spiritual des- 
potism, joined the secular princes in repressing these 
abuses, and restraining Within proper bounds a power 
which was making incessant encroachments on their just 
prerogatives.*' 

Abuse ot power invariably leads to its destruction, 
and this was the case with the Popes. We may form 
some notion of the itisolent arrogance of thes3 priests, 
by a single extract from il bull of Pope Clement VI,, 
issued aeainst the Empefor Louis of Bavaria, who in- 
curred the censures of the Church for defending the 
rights of his crown, at the commencement of the four- \ 
teenth century ;— «' May God," says the Pope, in speak- 
ing of the Emperor, •* smite him with madness and dis- 
ease i may heaven crush him with its thunderbolts ; 
may tlie wrath of God, and that of St Peter and St Paul, 
fall on him in this world and the. next; may the whole 
universe combine against him ; may the earth swallow 
him up alive ; may his name perish in the first genera- 
tion, and his memory disappear from the earth ; may 
aU the elements conspire against him ; may his chil- 
dren, delivered into the hands of his enemies, be mas. 
sacred before the eyes of their father !" The blow which 
at length struck at the root of this overgrown pontifical 
power came from the Reformers of Germany. It was 
not, however, till a somewhat later period than that of 
which we talk, that the Reformation began to spread. 
As if to prepare the way for this great revolution in the 
human mind, several scientific discoveries were mado, of 
the last importance to the progress of knowledge. Among 
the principal of these may be mentioned, the invention 
of writing-paper, of oil-paiming, of printing, of gun- 
powder, and of the mariner^s compass. In the south, 
Venice and Genoa, and in tbe north, the cities of the 
Hanseatic league, began to carry commerce to great per- 
fection. Tbe dinerent countries of Europe, amidst a 
number of intestine wars and petty revolutions, were 
gradually assuming their present form ; whihit the Turks, 
an Asiatic race, attacked the feeble shadow of Greek 
and Roman power still existing In Constantinople, and, 
under Mahomet ft., conquered the last Conatantine, and 
established for themselves a dominion in Europe, 

The fixth section extends from the year 1453 to 1646, 
and brings us down to the more civilized and classical 
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periodi of European history. The downfall of the Greek 
Empire contributed greatly to the progresi of the Belles 
Lettres and the Fine Arts in the rest of Europe. The 
majority of the Grecian literati, to escape the barbarity 
of thi3 Tarks, fled into Italy, where, under the protec- 
tion of the celebrated Medici family at Florence, and in 
conjunction w}ih such men as Petrarch, Boccaccio, Are- 
tino, Guarini/and others, they established academies 
And schools all 07er the country. It was now, too, that 
the great Continent of America was discovered ; as well 
as the route to India and the East, round the continent 
of Africa. It was now, besides, that Pope Leo X., and 
the Church itself, were made to tremble, under the se- 
vere, but just, exposures of Martin Luther, Ulric Zuin- 
gle, and John Calvin. The flame spread over all Eu- 
rope, and for many years religious wars continued to be 
waged in every comer. Of these, probably the most 
conspicuous is that known by the name of the Thirty 
Vears' War. The most powerful monarchs in tlie six- 
teenth century were Charles V., Francis I., Henry VII L, 
find Soliman the Great. 

The ieventh period reaches from the year 1648 to 
1713— from the peace of Westphalia to that of Utrecht. 
At the commencement of this period, France is found 
exercising a very formidable influence in the affairs of 
Europe. It was her two great statesmen, Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who flrst concentrated the reins 
j( authority in her hands, and what they had begun was 
perfected by one of the most illustrious of all her monarchs, 
Louis XIV. In his wars, — and he was frequently at 
war with almost the whole of Europe, — Louis was for 
I long while pre-eminently successful, fortunately en- 
trusting the command of his navies and armies to such 
men as Marshal Luxembourg, Marshal Catinat, and 
:be Count de Tourville. It was not till early in the 
eighteenth century that he experienced some severe re- 
(rerses, hii forces being always defeated by the English 
generals MaTli>orough and Prince Eugene. For the 
jtreater part of the seventeenth century, England was 
iistractea with her own civil wars ; and it was not till 
ifter the abdication of James II., and the accession of 
William Prince of Orange, hi 1688, that she was able 
;o turn any efficient attention to Continental affiurs. Un- 
ler William and his successor Anne, she rose to great 
sower and glory ; and her union with Scotland tended 
lot a little to contribute to her prosperity. It was now 
dso, towards the end of the seventeenth and commence- 
nent of the eighteenth century, tliat the northern states 
)f Sweden and Russia took a more conspicuous part in 
Lbe affairs of Europe than they had ever done before, 
mdcr the direction of Charles XII. and Peter the 
Grreat. The Turks, on the other hand, once so for- 
nidable, were becoming much feebler, and the sue- 
:e»sion of misfortunes which overtook tliem, speedily 
;xhau8ted their resources. *^ The effeminacy and inca- 
sacity of the Sultans, their contempt for the arts culti- 
vated by the Europeans, and the evils of a government 
purelv miliuryand despotic, by degrees undermmed the 
itrength of the empire, and eclipsed ita glory as a con- 
luermg and presiding power. We find the Janissaries, 
I lawless and undisciplined militia, wnrping over the 
sovereign and the throne the same righu which Che 
Prietorian guards had arrogated over Uie ancient Ro- 
man Emperors.** 

The eighth period embraces the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, from the year 1713 to the breaking 
}ut of the French Revolution, in 1789. In a political 
point of view this period did not so much affect the ge- 
neral appearance of Europe as many which preceded it, 
ilthough it brought about several important changes in 
the internal history of ita leading states. Literature and 
tdence had already been restored to their pristine splen- 
lour ; and the times of Leo X. in Italy, of Queen Eli- 
Eabeth in England, and of Louis XIV. In France, are 
Kill quoted as the Augustan eras of modem Europe. 



** This progress in the various depsztments of ha- 
man learning gave the name of the Intellectual Age to 
the epoch of which we now speak. This title it might 
have jusdy claimed, had not those pretended philoso- 
phers, who sprouted up in the eighteenth cenuirj, under 
pretext of infusing general knowledge aoiong all dasaes 
of people, pervert«l the public mind, by preaching doc- 
trines whicn became the root of those calamities that for 
thirty years distracted all Europe. The object of these 
persons was to annihilate religion, the basis of all mo- 
rality, and to propagate, among the disciples of A the- 
ism, tenete subversive, not only of political goren. 
ment, and the legitimate power of kings, but of the 
rightt and happiness of the people.** 

In England, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Shafbsbury, Col- 
lins, Tindal, and others, took the lead m this nev a. 
reer ; and they were supported in France by Voltaire, 
D^Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Barons Holbsch and 
Alontesquieu. In Germany also the secret order of the 
lUuminati came into existence. The leading politial 
events were, the foundation of tlie British Empire in 
India,— the sudden aggrandisement of Russia, since the 
time of Peter the Great, which changed the political 
system of the north, — ^the revolutions in the Island of 
Corsica, which, more or less, affected all Europe,— the 
brilliant successes of Catherine of Russia, especially 
over the Turks,— and the revolution in North America, 
which secured the existence of the United States u an 
independent nation. 

The ninth section, extending from the yesr 1789 to 
1815, details, in a satis&ctory and comprehensife man- 
ner, the principal evento of the French Revolatioo, 
horn iu commencement to the downfall of Booai«ite. 
Of them it is unnecessary to speaks familiarly koovn a 
they are to every intelligent reader. 

Did time and space permit, we conceive that a moial 
lesson, of no mean import, might be drawn from the 
brief and JMirried review, we have attempted of tlic hiatory 
of Europe. The littleness of all hum <n underukings 
never becomes more conspicuous than when the sctions 
and actors of many succeeding centuries are thus seen 
at a glance. When we devote a microscopic attentioa 
to any one era, the very time which its study costs us, 
and the ultimate acquaintance we acquire with all its 
leading events and personages, invest them with a fic- 
titious importance, to which we at once perceive they sie 
not entitled when we come to consider them as merdy 
filling up the scene in the revolution of centuries. What 
is Alaric the Goth now, that nations should have trem- 
bled at his step ? WTiere is Charlemagne, whom his 
contemporaries worshipped as a god ? Is Oiho uie 
Great more thought of than Lothaire the Simple ? What 
is the reward that Gregory VII. or Innocent III. reap 
for all their labours ? Where, even, is the distinciioo 
of having been a conqueror and king ? Thousands bare 
been so, and thousands yet to come wUl be so sgain. 
There is little vsriety in every-day life, but th«e seems 
to be still less in the great operations of the world. One 
nation rises and another falls, — one period is turbaleot, 
and another more peaceful, — and the history is told- 
Surely there is something iosigniflcant and cootemptible 
in all the mighty coil continually kept up by petty men, 
who fret out their litde life— their paltry seventy or 
eighty years — as if the earth were the only planet m 
space, and their own day and generation the very essence 
of all eternity ! 

We strongly recommend the " Revolutions in Ea- 
rope '* to every student of history, and every philo- 
sophical inquirer into the evente of the past We« ** 
to start any objection to the plan upon wh-ch it is writ- 
ten, it would be to the somewhat arbitrary choice of tte 
different periods into which it is divided, between which 
we frequently do not tee any ^ttj natural break or se- 
paration ; but this is a matter of mhiorimporunce, and 
amply eompenaated by the intrinsic merits of the work. 
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It is proper to add, that the translator seems to have 
execQted his task with much care and judgment. 



Dem ofCattaUe ; Poemt^ compoted on various Subjects 

and Occasions. By J. Johns. London: R. Hunter. 

I8S& 8to, pp. 226. 
Poems, By Mrs O. 6. Richardson, Dumfries. Edln- 

burfch: Cadell and Co. 1828. 8vo, pp. 227. 
The Covenanters* Communion, and other Poems, By 

David Vedder. Edinburgh: William Blackwood. 

1828. 8vo, pp. 157. 
Lamtnt of the Wandering Jew ; with other Poems. By 

T. a J. Glasgow. 1828. 
Sketches in Scottish Verse^ and Songs, from the Dundee 

Courier. Dundee. 1828. 

All these poenoa hare been specially brought under 
oor editorial attention, and of all these poems we now pro- 
pOK gtTJflg oar unbiAPsed opinion, uninfluenced either 
by the neglect with which they may have been treated 
byia indiscriminating world, or by the high estimation 
in which they may be held by private and per.ional 
friends. We shall be at all times glad to do every thing 
ia oar power to bring mto notice genius, which may 
shrink too easily from a contest with the htfd buffetings 
of fortune* and we trust we shall never be instrumental 
io *^ snuffing out the soul with an article.** But, on the 
other band, let not the " poetie minorum gentium" sup- 
po«e that we undertoke to fight for them through thick 
aad thin, and that, where all others condemn, we alone 
shall be found to praise. We know the value of praise 
better; and we think, also, we have learned to distin- 
gnish between the buzz of a bee and a wasp. We value 
tbe one for the honey that is in him, however little he 
nny look like it ; but, putting on a thick and appro- 
priate glove, we squeeze the other between our finger 
lod thumb, and listen to his shrill envenomed hiss of 
expiring agony. Poets, therefore, who request us to sit 
in jadgment upon their lucubrations, must be contented 
to dree their fate. We now proceed to call Mr J, Johns 
u the bar. 

Mr J. Johns has written too much. His volume is 
dosely printed, and choke full. He has adopted, too, 
a lystem of classification which, though it may avoid 
the psin of a too rapid transition from one subject to 
uuxher, sesms to us affected and artificiaL We have 
seven ^ Books,** contoining poems, which he describes 
M •* Lyric,'' «* Hlaiorical," « Descriptive," ** Didactic 
BMi Devotional," *' Elegiac," « Legendary," and *' Ano- 
malous.** Were we disposed to be ilLnatured, we should 
uy, that rather than have chosen this Aor<iM-«icciM me- 
thod, we should have put the whole under the last head 
of *^ Anomalous." But, passing over the table of con- 
tents, which is often a very indifferent index of what is 
toeome, we venture the remark, that Air J. Johiu thinks 
folly as much of bis own productions as any one else 
^oes* Were this not the cose, he would have put into 
the fire nearly two-thirds of what he has put into his 
^k. He appears to have emptied the whole of his 
poftfo]^ into the printer's hands, iiow, this is an error 
which modesty would shun, which prudence would for- 
bid, and whidi genius would shudder aL Every body, 
vithoot one single solitary exception since the world was 
aoued, has written the greatest possible stuff at times. 
In all voluminous authors this stuff is tangible and ap- 
I Pvcnt, though their works, howeter voluminous, are 
°>erely selections from unknown quantities of manu- 
script that never saw the light. Distinguished talent 
^ps its head above water, whether nonsense clings to 
^1^ or not ; but whatever the reach of a man's abi- 
lities may be, the more his judgment induces him to lop 
off vhac is snpevfluous, the better. Gray, perhaps, lop. 
ped off too much ; but because Gray was a poet, and 



wrote laboriously, let it not, therefore, be imagined that 
he never wrote any stuff. Some people seem to think 
that every thing which a poet writes must be worth pre- 
servation. There waa never a more complete mistake. 
'^ Air hath its bubbles as the water hath ;" and, most 
assuredly, the dregs of a poet's brain are of all dregs the 
most wishywashy. Therefore it is that we say unto 
Mr J. Johns and all other bardlings, that there are two 
classes of men for whom they write — critics and trunk- 
makers ; and that though the bulk of their book may 
increase its value in the eyes of the latter, it is not un- 
likely to diminish it in those of the former. 

But though from these obsetvations it may be gather- 
ed, that we think Mr J. Johns is not altogether what 
he should be as a poet, we do not intend to dismiss him 
without some approbation. There is poetry in him, 
though certainly every little scrap in liis portfolio is 
not a **'de«-diop from Castalie," as he too modest- 
ly insinuates. When we say now-a-days that there 
is po.'try in any one, we are not quite sure to what ex- 
tent the praise goes. Once upon a time the world 
might have been divided into two great classes, one of 
which, and by far the greater, had no poetry in them, 
and the other, consisting of a small minority, had. 
Nous avons change tout cela. Every body has poetry 
in them now, — ^young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low ; it is no distinction. Itis therefore not enough to write 
verses now ;«-they must be such as stir up the minds of 
men like a trumpet blast, or lull them into blissful vi- 
sions, like the shepheid's pipe upon the mountains. It is 
easy to be a poet ; but to be a post is nothing, for so is 
every apprentice in every merchant's counting-house. 
One must now be a great poet, or he may as lief be 
dumb altogether. It is difficult to say which of our 
innumerable rhymesters will ultimately become a great 
poet. Mr J. Johns has probably just as good a dutnce 
as any of them ; had many of his productions been as 
good as that which we are about to quote, we should 
have said he had a better than most Passing over a 
good deal of what is not bad, but considerably middling, 
we oome with pUasure to the following stanzas, entitled 

8Ti.auaHT. 

There oome no seasons there :— ^rar earthly year 

Varies from prime to fidl, from flowers to snow ; 

And each new month fresh trophies still doth rear 

To Chance^ the victor of all fields bdow ; 

But ye, <^ ye, fair heavens ! for ever glow 

In the young glory of your natal mom. 

When first the realms of space were bade to know 

Their starry kings, Creation's earliest bom, 

Who should for aye on hJgh yon sapphire thrones adorn. 

Thus did ye ahine upon the fitded past. 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity, 

With living light, and beauty bora to hurt. 

When the least earthly things of earth shall be 

Passed, like the oar-foam from the settling sea: 

Eternity is your " sweet hour of prime ;" 

Ye smile at ages ; for your destiny 

Hath bathed you in some skiey Styx, that time 

Might hlenoh no golden tress^ nor dim one eye sublime. 



Shine on— shine on— ye radiant Thousand, shine ! 

Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting marvh 

Is one enduring triumph ! Ye divine 

Memorials, on the amethystine arch 

Of Nature graven by God ! Oh, ye who parch 

The hearts of dust for what they may not know ; 

TemoUng yon azure wilderness to search. 

As ir some glad oasis there did glow— 

'Twas but a bright mirage, and will for aye be sa 

Fsmiliar strangers ! Ye, who fronfl our youth 
Gleam on our eyes, to prove how dark and blind 
Is human thought, where fancy ekes out truth. 
And shadowy oraims usurp the place assigned 
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To ]ife*8 realities, from which the mind 

Plies to ideal worids, peopling the stars 

(¥ith shapes of love aiid beauty— fiir l>ehiiid 

The truth of their bright mystery, which it mun. 

Because it may not pass Fate's adamantinft bara. 

The blue Pacific of Infinity, 

Gemm*d with the sacred islets of the slrlw ■ 

Each isle a world upon a sapphire sea. 

And every world perchance a Paradise ! 

There onl^r that sweet rlsion of the wise^ 

And tuneful of past times, is not a dream ; 

There only do those blissful isles arise, 

Whose fame yet murmurs on the Muse*s stream, 

But whose proud shades did ne*er on mortal waters gleam. 

Say, ve who shone on Zoroaster's eve^ 
And lit the midnight towers of golaen Tvre ; 
Who smiled more purely, from a softer sky. 
On Helenas graven and Homer's wakeful lyr»«- 
Have ye known all, and must not man aspire 
To aught beyond him ? Shall no earthly ear 
Drink, at dim midnight, from your sliining quire, 
Empyreal music? Can we not draw near, 
And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere ? 

No, for the stamp of day is on the brow — 

The fettered spirit yearns to soar In Tain, 

And the ambition of man*s thoughts must bow 

Beneath mortality's reeoiling chain. 

Yet is it sweet, though we can ne'er attain 

The prize we woo^ the lofty race to run. 

What though it tempt to yon untrodden plain ? 

The eagle's burning goal can ne'er be won^— 

But he may pierce the clouds^ and feel the nearer sun. 

These are verses which we oonsider above par ; and Mr 
J. Johns will be kind enough to remark, uiat we by no 
means consider the others with which tbey are surround- 
ed contemptible ; on the contrary, they would all do 
for the annuals exceedingly well ; but our standard is 
rather a higher one, and we like to judge by it. We 
wanty Jlrtt, originality of conception, which shall, at the 
same time, be true to human nature ; and, secondly, vi- 
gour of execution. The former is the most important, 
but neither will do alone. The following little piece 
perhaps borders on bombast, but it ii bold, and we ap- 
prove of it : 

. ox ▲ POETAAIT OF LOAD BTBOX. 

Aye^ gaze upon that brow, 
That brow which towers an intellectual Alp^ 
Diadem'd with a pale eternity 

Of Thought's untrodden snow, round which high dreams^ 
Like Alpine eaglea^ seem to float, amid 
Inviolate solitude and sunshine ! See 
The troubled glory of that eye» where kee|pa 
The soul her cavem'd orade, and fills 
The electric gloom with inspiration \ Gaze 
On the rich Hp of passion and of power. 
Whose every curl was moulded by strong though^ 
Like waters by the tempest ! Shrine superb. 
Where late a more than kingly spirit found 
A worthy dweUing ! Men unborn wUl wish 
To have drawn the breath of time with him, as If 
It were t' inhale his immortality ! 

If Mr J. 7ohns is a young man, which we believe 
him to be, he may, with pains, make his name better 
known than it yet is. 

The next in aider is Mia G. G. Biohardson of Dum- 
fries. How JM(n G. G. Kichardson ever took it into 
her head to publish a volume of <^ Poems," (so called,) 
is a good deal more than we can uadentand* Nor has 
the highly appropriate motto upon her title-page thrown 
any light upon this interesting subject This motto, the 
application of which has pnzzled us not a little, oonsista 
of a couplet from Prior, in tliese words :— 



« That people live and die, I knewr 
An hour ago as wdl as you.* 

Mrs G. G. Richardson is a mystery altogether, from her 
motto to her Jlnist^^tcm head to taiL It is a mystery 
that any of her ^' poems** should ever have appeared io 
the *^ London Weekly Review,** which, we lean from 
her preface, hn been the case ; and it is a mystery, (at 
least in so far as abstract literature la oonoeroed,) that 
^< 1700 aoptea were bespoken previous to their inuiog 
from the press.*' Mrs G. G, iUcfaaidaan is, we sop- 
pose, a very amiable woman, and that is far betta than 
being a very clev^ poetess. There i& one sonnet is the 
volume which is, on the whole, worth eztncting, sad 
we exma it « 

80KNXT. 

My darling boy 1 light of my sinking heart, 

Through shades of hovering death, still sweet to me ! 
Though from thy dearer father wam'd to part, 

Death seems more crod when I gaze on thee ! 
Yet thou (the only one of all I love ! ) 

Wilt sigh not, pause not, drop fiv me no tear. 
A broktu toy, a scatter'd flower will move 

In thee more sorrow than thy mother's bier ! 
Fantastic thought ! and yet how strangely sad—* 

That when in death's coild dasp all nided lies 
Thy youthful mother— once in thee how gbd ! 

Thou may'st, as now, gaze on with laughing eyob 
Peering on arduous tiptoe o'er her bed. 

Unconscious that she never more shall rise I 

We leave the rest of Mrs G. G. Ridiaidaan's ^ Peami*' 
to her 1700 subscribenu 

Mr David Yedder, come into eontt. We sie gifco 
to understand that you are the author of ^ Tlie Cove- 
nanters' Communion," and ^^ other Poems," chiefly 
sacred, published some months ago by Blackwood, sod 
never heard of since. Now, Mr IHvid Vedder, sorrj 
are we to say that we a^ not very greatly astonished at 
this ; for " The Covenanters' Communkm,** slthosgh 
in the Spenserian stanza, is not a particalaily (sood 
poem. Some of the minor poems are better ; and as ve 
said of Mr J. Johns, we think there is poetry in Mr 
David Vedder, though it has not yet come oat exactlf 
in the way we could wish« Our readeis may judge for 
themselves, by the following specimen : 

THE SOira OF TRK MAGI. 

** We have seen his star." 

Son of the Highest, we worship thec^ 
Though clothed in the robe of humanly ; 
Though mean thine attire, and low thins afaod^ 
We own thy presence, incarnate God I 

We have left the land of our sires afar, 
'Neath the blessed beams of thine own birth^ttr,— 
Our spicy groves and balmy bowers, 
Perfumed by the sweets of Amra flowers ;•— 
Our seas of pearl and palmy ialea^ 
And our crystal lake which in bMuty smiles; 
Our silver streams and our doudleas skies, 
And the radiant forms and the starry eyes 
That lit up our earthly Paradise > 

We have tum'd ua away from the fragrant esst, 
For the desert sand and the arid waste ;— ^ , 
We have forded the torrent and passed the floods 
And the chillv mountain solitudes, 
And the ti^er s lair and the lion's den. 
And the wilder haunts of savage men ;^ 
Till thine advent star its clorieo shed. 
On the humble roof and the h>wly bed. 
That shelters, Lord, thy Usssed heed ! 

Son of the Hiffbeot ! we worship thec^ 
Though thy glories are veil'd in humanity {^ 
Though mean thin« atti|«, and low thins aBOd^ 
We hail thine advent, eternal God! 
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T. & J. of CHfligov^ dioiiwbodedlMtMttbT«<Lii. 
aoit of the Wuideriiig Jew, whfa odier Poems,'* id 
tbet mnkaoiropenoiuge, «« D. R. R.,'* stand op before 
^^Nax> msn I neTer hide thy feee 1 We hare oood 
hopes of thee. Thou art young, we are sura ; and Oleic 
is a good deal of the freshness of yiMing genius about 
thee. We mean not to faisinnafee that thou wert bom a 
Byimi ; bttt thou wert not bom a weaver. There Is thought 
hae,^tbeve is a natural flow of expression, that disdJns 
to cKp itt words mto prettinesses ; and there is a frank 
and easy step, that knows not the mindng gait of afiec- 
iati<m. It is a good bold fluttering of an infant pinion,-. 
inegnlar, it is true, and ofken far short of the point It 
aims 81^ bat ncrertheless alrsady emulous of the blue 
sky, a considerable way above the smoke of Glasgow^ 
The «« idumt of the Waoderhig Jew " thus begins i 

I. 
Ihe one ofwbom I sin^ was not ayoilth» 

But of his age no man eouid truly tcU | 
He aeem*d a wanderer on earth, forsooth 

He had not any home wherein to dwell;.-* 
He loved the lonely scenes of nature welL 

Some called him a misanthropist, and some 
Tbooght that he had a very sulphVous sm«Jl ; 

Otbiers callM him an exile, just come home, 
Who feond his fortcmes and his fHendships fled, 
She, siner, lotas-^dl sleeping with the dead. 

II. 
How«*cr It be^ from all I ever knew. 

This of his Usiory, at least, appears 
To be oorreet ;--be was a Christian Jew, 

With the pecoUar traits his nation bears } 
And he vras bom of woman ; for tho* tears 

Had long since left his chedcs, jet they were seen 
I>eep.<diannel'd with the floods or other years ; 

And when his memory tum*d to what had bee% 
He waa remark'd to sigh, andiook so sad 
And wild, that many deem'd the wanderer mad. 

m. 
He wBlk*d with downeast look, forever beat 

To earth, as If he sought a dwelling there ; 
By nJcht, near gaping graves and delis he wenly 

And seom'd to talk with spirits in the air : 
By moonlight, forth he nseu to fondly frune, 

And men and nations* fates read in the stars; 
And often In his -visions did appesr 

Famine and disoordsj, pestHenoe and wars : 
He also loved tiie hme and ladiinff sea,** 
Ita wild waives wHh his soul held sympadiy« 



Thsaawiw ob a MMed Mm, Bay he asMom smiled} 

Bait there were moods, when, full of eostasr. 
His ooal glowed, and his every look was mild-* 

Mirth on his tongue, and music in his eyeb 
His eooTcrse being not with men. his joy 

Or grief was In his heart; it did inspire 
Strange fedings; 'twas a churchyard, where did lie 

BnHed, hopes, loreS) and friendships ; but his lyre i, 
He sometimes touch'd, to scare theh- ghosts away, 
And thus of chance and change I hewd this kmiy lay. 

The ^ knrly lay** contains many exeeUeot stsDsas i 
some a fittls too much d la Byron, bat others in which 
thenisnoiBritataon. Aplsgusisdeseribed weU^tfiongh 
heia aod there Esther coanely,-.^the gSaat law of change 
ia an material things is well ilhistrated, — snd the a|K)S- 
tiophe to wealth la spirited and good. Of the onnor 
psoas Booe are pofcet, yet all contain something thai 
Take, for example, the fidtowipg s 

LIirJBI TO X.UCT. 

Whal*s Beanty ? Is ft an open brow, 
Sophv and pore ss a wreath of snow $ 
littanrvBiit tfeaaes ev snoom lunr, 

^tteely^ sr euM whb carS} 



Eyes of axure, that seem to smile ; 

Eye-brows krch*d in the Gieeiali style | 

Cneeks br&ht as a radiant ray 

Of She Uominff west in a summer day} 

Lips like roses lUst in time 

To be ^uck*d from off their parent stem { 

Skin soft as Silesian silk ; 

Breath Uhe fragrance of honey and milk | 

A neat, a sloping, a slender waist ; 

A budding bosom, and heaving breast? 

Oh no! theae well may have the art 

To win, but never to keep tiie heart. 

Give me a bright and a snowy brow, 

If the thoughts are pure that dwell below ; 

And auburn ringleta, if they shade 

A well-developed and cultured head ; 

Give me an eye of heavenly blue, 

If the glance It gives is pure and trae ; 

Eye-brows like the bow sbove^ 

If they bend o*er woe with looks of love i 

Cheeks that smile like an April ray, 

But flee not so fiUse and so fast away ; 

Lips like rose-buds on their stem. 

If the dews of truth do sit on them ; 

O ! give me a bosom like that of the dovc^ 

If it is as fair and as full of love ! 

These are the beauties have had the art, 

My Lucy, to win and keep my heart. 

Ws am pleased also with the followmg simple Diigs j 

DiaOK. 

My Love! deep on, deep on ! - 
I will carve thee a stone» 

And smooth for thee a quiet grave ; 
1 will see thee soft and warmly laid, 
With a pillow of down beneath thy head ; 

I wish I were a willow to wave, 
And lull thee adeep with its tender tone^ 
And weep over thee : deepen! deep on! 

ttf y Love ! deep on, aleep on ! 
At the set of the sun. 

When naton oomes with lonely hoort^ 
The glow-worm then shall his lamp illumi^ 
To cheer the darkness around thy tomb ; 

And I will strew thy sod with flowen. 
Till I rest with thee, dear departed one ; 
My darling Billy, sleep on 1 deep on ! 

If << T. B. J." chooses to send us a few poetiosl ooa- 
tribntlotts for the << Edinburgh Literary Journal,*' we 
shall be glad to keep his initials belbce the public \ and 
we tske the liberty of infonning his friends in Glasgow, 
that he is one of the few poedcal geniuses of which that 
great and wealthy mocantOe oQr can boast. 

The ** Songs from the Dundee Courier *' are very re- 
spectoble lucubrations, though they will scarcely rival 
those of Bums. We quote one of them; 
Loan smnx. 
(JPVww a IVodftwm qfthe BeverUeenth Cmhay.} 
1, 
Jjord Spynie, ye may pn' the roee^ 



..ord Spynie, ye may pu' tni 
And spare the lily flower. 



When ye gang thrt? the garden grevi, 

To woo In tady's bower ; 
And ye may pu' the lightsome thyms^ 
the! 



And leave i 
For famg and eair wUl the lady mourn 
Thai ye gse there to woo. 

n. 
For ye will look and talk of love, 

And kindly, kindly smile, 
And vow by Grace, an* a* thaTs gudi^ 

And lay the luting wIIa. 
nns sair to rob the bdnnie bird 

That nkSB yon molodte 
*Tis crud to vnn a woman's luvc^ 

And no has l«ve to gie ! 
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I wadna ham yonr wiUu' bandy 

Tho* a' the onrth were thine ! 
Te*Ye hrokeB mony a maiden** . 

Ye*Te mair than broken min^ 
I wadna hae yoor fidthleae 

'Til nae your ain to gie : 
But, gin ye ever think o' H< 

Oh! ye maun think of me I 

The number of penoot floating about todety, who 
write poetry, U lery great ; and, however we may be 
tempted to speak of tlKm when we speak critically, we 
beg to say most explicitly, that, as men, Christiana, and 
fellow-oountrymtn, and whether tbej be Christians and 
feUow-oountrymen or not, we have an esteem for them 
alL The verv feeling which prompts to write poetry 
implies someudng gpiod in the characters-something 
ingenuous and warm-hearted. No cold cunning villain 
ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. Crimes have no 
doubt been oommittea by poets, but more rarely than by 
oUien, and never of that darker dye to which previous 
calculation gave birth, and out of which there is no hope 
of redemption. Prudence is a great and godlike virtue, 
but it should be spiced with enthusiasm ; let the passions 
be properly regulated, but let them have free scope— 
they are the invisible winga that lift us above this grosser 
earth. The proper cultivation of poetry is nearly akin 
to the proper cultivation of all the finer dispoaitiont of 
our natoxe. 



A TreatUe <m ihe Nature and Curt ofTntetHnal Wormt 
ofiht. Human Bodyy arranged according to the chut" 
ificatUm ofRudolphi and Brenuer^ and containing the 
most approved Methods of Treatment^ at practised in 
ihit Country and on t/te ContinenL By Wm. Rhind, 
Surgeon, Member of tfie Royal Medical Society. 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 

Ik addition to oar reviews of those productions which 
we eonthiaaUy meet with in the more flowery vales of 
literature, we purpose, as our readers may have perceived 
devoting occasionally a portion of our columns. to the 
; notice o( those scientific works which have a general 
and popular interest. Many persons, we know, allow 
poets, novelists, and essayists, of every age and every 
tongUe, to slumber peacefully on tbdr shelves, and 
prefer exploring those regions of sckoee in which truth, 
simple and unadorned, anmrts the atteatkm, and in- 
vites OS to contemplate, by hsr sacred light, those in* 
teresting phenomena whieh Nature, jealous of her own 
dignitv, has shrouded from the eye of tlie mere pass- 
ing idler. Let Imagination, therefore, at times dose 
her expanded wings, and, like the eagle to the barren 
rock, descend upon a ruder soil, to explore and acauire 
a knowledge of those- isolated /ic<« which vary and ex- 
tendkthe aooroea of our informatioii-«at the same time 
improving and exalting the hunoan intellect, by enabling 
it to pereeive more distinctly, and understand more fully, 
those wonders which demonstrate the existence and infi- 
nite wisdom of our Creator. There is no deptftment of 
sdenoe, taking that word in ita most extensive sense, 
which is not replete with the moet curious an4 interest- 
ing fkcts, which need oiriy to be communicated in a 
simple and popular fonn to command universal atten- 
tion, though the scholastic jargon of some philosophers, 
and the unmeaning technicalities of others, have thrown 
diflkolty and darlmess on the face of almost every in- 
quinr. Let these, the common harbmgen of ignorance, 
be dispefscd like douds, and the naked light of truth 
will then diine full around us. It is from such conn- 
derations that we have detsnnined, in difcussing scien- 
tific subjects, to maintain ai simple a style of dictioo ai 
possible ;-. a ad now to business. 

The work at present under review is devvted to HeU 



mktthokg y a anbject of very cw i ri dwiHr hnpsrtsnee, 
which has nevertheless been hitherto much nefdcdcd. 
Dr Hooper is indeed the only writer who hss in thit 
country investigated it with any minnteness ; but bii 
paper, in the memoira of the London Medics! Sodety, 
alinough a verv excellent one, as our autlior obienrtti 
is very incomplete. On the Continent, ProCesson Ri- 
dolpm and Bremser devoted their attention to the sub- 
ject, and perfected a system of Hdminthologj whieh 
naturslists and physiologists have generally adopted 
We need scarody also allude to the other centiaental 
works of Fischer, Block, Zedcr, and Breza. From fo- 
reign sources only, therefore, could the En^h stadcot 
derive the infonnation he mifjtkt want on tUs tobject, 
and Mr Rhind has very wisdy stepped ftrward widi the 
intention of supplying this desideiBtum, and hai pie- 
sented us with, in every respect, a very excdlest and 
valuable work. 

Our attention Is flnt of aU directed to the msnoer is 
which worms are supposed to originate, in the lirisg 
body, and to solve this diflicolty two questions sre nig- 
gested— F0-«<, 0o the worms derive their existence from 
eggs conveyed into the body through the medium of food, 
drink, air, &c ? Or, secondly^ have they their origin 
by wtiat is called primitive or epontaneout fonnstion ? 
As Dr Bremser observed, it is difficult to concrivc hov 
they csn derive their existence from eggp coofeyed bj 
the medium of the alimenta, the water, or dr, since th^ 
are found, as is the case most frequently with the hyda- 
tid, in those caritiesof the body where no extend opeo- 
mg or abscess could have been afibrded them. The hy- 
datids, aays Laenec, ate ^ always endosed in a eytt, 
which completely separates them from the sonoDnding 
psrts ; these cysts are frequently of a flbroos nature, 
but frequently there are found in them ponionfl of a 
cartilaginous, or bony chsracter.'* There ha?e been 
worms, says our author, (Bhind, p. 14,) found in the 
brain, inthe lung% in tboiiver, ^ biliary ducts, sndevn 
in the heart itsdf ; and Uopkinson and Mor{|^ dtKO- 
veied a species of worm iihtJkiarinpapHhta) in the an- 
terior chamber of a horse's eye. We find alsoi, in the tenth 
volume of the Tranaactions of the Royal Society, another 
worm described by Captdn Brown, (the aacariepcUM^ 
duty) which also inhabits the eyes of horses in India, and 
may be seen swarming about in the aqueous hnnoer 
with great activity. Worms have unquestionably been 
found in the intestines of the fcetns, and Blfusenbadi 
saw a toenia in a new.bom fbaL The. experiment «i 
Schrdber is also adduced, who fed a polecat lor six weeb 
with milk, contdning the eggs, and also the various ape- 
cies of intestind worms ; yet after some time, when the 
animal was killed, not a worm was found in its body. 
Opposed to thia, however, is the experiment of PsUaa, 
who introduced the eggs by a smaU incision into the ab> 
dominal cavity of a dog, in which instance, after theei- 
piry of a month, he found young tcsnia in the csri^. 

The hypothetical explanation which has been found. 
ed on the second question, referring the formation ef the 
worm to spontaneous generation, is warmly combated 
by our author. If in t£n manner they derived their ori- 
gin, how happens it, he asks, that they ahonld be of audi 
diflbent spedes and forms, and inhabit difibrent portions 
of the intestines— 4me kind feeding only on pure chylci 
another on fteenlent matter ? How should those inhs- 
biting the same place, feeding on tlie same aliment, dif*> 
frr so remarkably in &eir sise and structure ? '* If ** i 
admit," he observes, " that an animd havmg a perfect 
and complicated atmctave— fumidied with a bead— s 
stomachl-an intestinal canal, dtc. could be fbnned i^ 
any spontaneous action, or combination of animd psrti- j 
des, there would be no end to theory." A Add of niea« 
dow grass, by the spontaneous atrangcmenti ef iu psi* 
tides, *^ might produce an ox ; or the fermenting dui^ . 
hill charged with animal partides in abundance, might 
be the matrix from whence sprang the hi« that feeds oe I 
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U." On tlib Ml^feety as on wmnj otlicrt, the ■peenktifs 
theorist is entlicl^ at o lots ; DciCber of the ebore ex- 
p hn a rinns are satMbetory ; nofr can we agfte with the 
author, that the *^ onilm or tggt of these animals may be 
allied to tboee caTities, by the abtorhemi veMteh^ or by 
some of those animals punctoring and entering the ex- 
tenial Mb, as is suppooed to be the case with the jUsria 
meHmemHgf or Guinea worm." 

lo the sneoeedhig sections of this tnily interesting and 
fslnaUe work, Mr Rhind proceeds to give a sncdnctae- 
eooBt and description of the different spedes of worms 
whidi are finmd in tlie alimenury canal, and other c»- 
fiiies and testores of the body. The symptoms and me- 
thods of core are then considend. The work, we shoald 
add, contains six plates, descriptive of the stracmres of 
die diiicrent worms, the drawings of which hare been 
cxccutod by Captafai T. Brown, widi a fidelity and ac- 
' ig the highest praise. lo condusion, it 
rar ns to state onr conviction, that Mr 
i*s work isdeddedly the best that has appeared in 
this country on Helminthokigy, and we recommend it, 
without any hesitation, to onr medical readers, and those 
tfaemsdves in natnrsl history. 
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of the Rhine and the Adjacent Country^ 
fiom'Cokgneto Mofienee* London. Samuel Ldgh. 
1829. 

Throogli the agency of steam-boats, the Rhine is 
likely, ere long, to heeome as familiar to Englishmen 
as tlie Thames. A trip to Rotterdam, and from thenoe 
to Ifayenee or Frankfort, is now little more than the 
affiur of a week. The most picturesque part of the 
Rhine is between Cologne and Mayenee ;~>below Co* 
logoe the scenery Is not so mncfa Oetman as Dutch ; 
sad aborve Mayenoe the banks, though richly cultivated, 
mKtmk andflat The Panonfmic View, now beibre us 
in tke shape of a map, of that portion of the river most 
wsrth seelDg, is npon a huge and distinct scale. AU 
the towns, did esstlcs, islands, mountains, snd other 
wmarimbie objects, are ret down ; and, by referring to 
theSceam-boai CompackMi, which accompanies the map, 
every ic<inisite information is obtained. We concdve 
that every invelier, wishing to enjoy the scenery of the 
lUiine, shoald take this Panotamic View of it, along 
with him t and even those who never leave their own 
fine-sids, may, by its sssistanre, form a very accurate 
notioa of the beanties of that romantic river, and cease 
to wonder why Lord.Byion should so entbusiasticaUy 
bare said, 

*<A£ea to thee, fidr Rhine! avain adieu! 
Tliere can be no adieu to scene like thine ; 
The mind is coloured liy thy every hue; 
And if relnctandy the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovdy Rhine! 
lis with the tbanklbl gfatnoe of parUng praise ; 
More mighty^ spots may rise— more glairing shine^ 
Bat none nnitc^ in one attaching maze. 
The briUiaBt, foir, and soft,^-4he glories of old days.** 
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German Poetical Anthology ; or Select Pieces from the 
principal German Poets; accompanied with Notes 
fir the nee of Students ; and preceded by an Aistorl^ 
eal Sketch t^ German Poetry, a List qftfte most dis- 
tingnished Poets^ and Aort Notices of the Authors 
seketed* By A. Bemays. London. Messrs Treut- 
tdlandCo. 1829. 

Tax Ocrmans hare this, among other peculiarities, 
that whsiovcr th^ uadenake, mnsi bo done systemati- 
tally, on tcisBtiAs psfnciples. This tendency, which 



may be ncognissd even in most of their lighter produc« 
tions, may have its source in the national chsraeier ; but 
both, it seems to us, may lie traced to the infiuence of 
the Univetrities on the origin and progress of Oermsn 
litemtore— «n influence more deeply rooted, and more 
pervading than we find exercised by similar institutions 
in any other country. However this may be, the pre* 
dilsedon for systematic exertion must always opmate 
benefidally on the higher orders of intellect It concen- 
trates and regulates tlie faculties in their dereloperoent 
sad application, it counteracts the indination, more or 
less strongly folt by all, to dissipate their energies amid 
too peat a variety, of ondertaltings. 

Vf^oa minds of a smaller calibre, however, the elleots 
of this systematic turn are sometimes ludicrous enough. 
There is scaredv, in Germany, a retailer of the most 
valueless second-hsnd literary small talk— scsrcdy a 
collector of impressions of seals— or a hunter of auto* 
graphs, but must arrange the products of his laboun 
with aU the pomp and [Mtnde of a sdendflc dassifica* 
tion. They will make a sdence of any thfaig. Our re. 
snected instructor in the man^ge^ (at a Univerrity that 
snail be nameless,) not contented with befaig master of 
his art, and one of the best practical instructora we 
know, must needs philosophise upon it. Us deliven 
annually a short coorw of lecturre ; in which, from an 
accurate detail of the anatomy of the human body, and 
of the horse, he proceeds to evolve, with logical pred- 
sion, the priodples of the equestrUn art. 

These are the extreme effects of the spirit of systnn : 
but there is a middle class, its operation upon whom it 
is, perhaps, still more inqportant to notice. We mean 
upon that body, which, in every nation where literature 
is cultivated, must necessarily form the bulk of its li- 
tersry men — iodividusls of respectable and carefully im- 
proved, but by no means extiaordinarv talent. The aU 
tention to systematic arrangement, of which^we are speak- 
ing, frequently gives to the works of this class in Ger. 
many, an ' appearance of profundity and interest, even 
where the thoughts are ndther original nor striking, nor 
the important facts dther new or numerous. This pa- 
rade of system has a difierent effect upon two sets of 
tyres in Oennan litemture. The one carried away by 
its spedous show, frequently attribute to the mass of 
Ooman litevati a greater degree of gemus than they 
possess. The other, finding this show oocasioaally hol- 
low, reckon it to the whole nation for pedantry and af- 
fectation. The truth is, that this devotion to system is 
merdy the dress of the country, and by no means a ne- 
cessary indication either of deep thought on the one 
hand, or of affectation of it on the other. 

There is enough of tins characteristic of his country- 
men in Mr Bernays* book to have induod us to write 
him down a Oennan, even had he not announced the 
fact in his dedicstion. 

The contents of the work, both orighial and sdected, 
are anranged with a degree of care and precision, that 
few English anthologistB would have dreamed of. h 
contains, in the ftrst plsce^ a historical outline of Ger- 
man poetry, placed there for the purpose of giving the 
student a general idea of the whole body of poetry, from 
which Mr Bernays has selected his spadmens. This is 
foUowMd by a list of all the German poets, from the 
time of Opitz, (about the commencement of the 17di 
century,) down to the present day. They are dassed 
each under that branch of poetry in which Mr Bernays 
is of opinion that he excelied. This is sgain foltowed 
b3r a condm account of the authon of the poems con- 
tained in the anthology. They are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Lastly come the selections themselves, 
most oonsdentioudv aitanged according to the four an- 
dent and approved divisions— Namtive^ Descriptive, 
Dtdacdc, and Lyric poetry. 

This anangement is well conceived, and susceptible 
of bdng made the medinm for conveying much valua- 
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III* inftnuniiMk Oiirmdti«iiiiMt)li«««Tie,b«ftiraN» 
from what we ba^e Mid abovt, that we wre not inoUned 
to Uj much ttteae on the beiUpUimed end mosi pro- 
misiiig tyetem, untU we have eeea with what kind of 
materiale the outline ta filled up. It still lematnay 
therefore, to inquixe^ in how far Mr Bemaya, in raapeot 
to extenaiire reading, aound judgment, and good taate, 
hai shown himself adequate to the task he has under- 
taken. 

With iegttd« then, to the degree of emditioB dia. 
played in the. ^ historieal outline/' this is a point as to 
whkh we ate rather chary of committing ouraelTes. It 
conveys much infonnation, not eaay to be had in £ng^ 
Uu»d ; and mote than this, the leading faots are correct- 
ly enough stated. But in these daya of £Qcyck>padias, 
Dictio n ar i es, and compendia of idl sorts and siim, (to 
say nothing of Re? iews and Litenry Joumale,) it is 
to easy to show an intimate aoquamtance with most re. 
condite subjects, that no faith can be given to ihe most 
appalling display of ciutioos. We waive, therefore, 
this delicate inquiry, except in so far as to notice the 
rather suspicious circumstance, that the antiquatiaa pen 
of the narrative— 4he part which affords the most scanty 
materials, but which haa been most frequently present* 
ed to the public in a condented form-«.ia more full and 
satisfactory than the part which prafeaiea to give a 
sketch of modem Ulcratuie, where the materisls are 
move abundant, but where, for the want of a good ay. 
nopsis, he was thrown, in a great measure, on his own 
r«90urcea-Uiia own research uid judgment. 

It is but justice to Mr Bemays to notice, diat hemay 
heve allege, in his defence^ the neocasary brevity of his 
outline. Although we cannot hdp thinkfaig, that he 
would have better oonsnlted the interest of the student, 
by letienching all of his narrative that precedes the 
controversy between the Swiss and Saxon schools of 
criMm nhPVt the middle of the eightoenth century. 
All that rdatsa to the Swahian poeta of the middle ages 
has, for that claas of leadoBs for whom the work is com- 
piled, neither use nor interest. They had been so com- 
pletely forgotten amid the internal convulsiona of the 
empire, that when the litersry spirit again awoke in 
GeiRiany, it formed itself not on these forgotten relics, 
bat on the contempocary litanstures of France and Eng- 
land. When the worka of the Minnesiinger and their 
contemporaries were, at alate period, raked out from the 
lumber of neglected libmies, the modem literature of 
Germany was too far advanced, bad alresdy acquired 
too decided a chaiactei, to be materially afihcted by the 
discovm. We do not mean to deny the merits of these 
old bards, but they are a distinct literature— almost a 
diatinet langnsge ftom that of modem Oennany--and 
their proper plsce is not in the work before u» 

The same strong ofajeetion does not apply to Opits 
and others, whom we, in like manner, propose to ez- 
dodcb They wrote die same dialeet, and were the im- 
medinte pseeoraora of the modem poeia of Germany. 
But the inteUectnaleurtiBi& of their age la so trifling, 
their btdividaal mcrite are really so suberdinata, that 
the knowledge aequivsd of thsm certainly does noteom- 
pensam for the fwidmsatkni of dm hiatory of a later, 
busier, and hdghler age, nacasaaiily censeqncnt upon 
their mention. 

Hla account of ihia later period is indeed meagre in 
theexirBmew Hwmentione, it is trae, the leading schools, 
and the tfcne of tlieir first aapearaace i but he doea not 
even hint al the progress in imowledge, refinement, or at 
the peanliar social or political leliitiona and changes 
vhich gave thsm bfarth and form. And, without sMh 
knawledgs^ we can have ao idea of the chancteristfos of 
ai^r of them. We do not think that bis appredatiflD of 
Iho indivUnal character of many of the poeta is either 
correct or happy. We think,, too, tiuit in 



dooable, he has oodtlDd aamsa Aal fanve a a ere i aed a 
most beneficial influence on Geraian poetry* 

We cennot say much in praise of the taste for pQotey 
evinced by Mr Bemays in his sdectiona. Thai come of 
them are beautiful is osrtain { but an overwfadming nan- 
jority oannot be coosideied as fair spedmena of Gwman 
gimius, nor have they even the merit of being charaeler- 
istic He seems, instead of culling from the best, and 
most dassiod authors, to have avoided them aa fbc as 
ha decently could, and to have collected his chief etotea 
among the second-rate contributors to second-mte jonr- 
nals andannu^ 

On the whole, we are indined, from onr inspeotiOQ of 
this book, to repud its author as a man of respcetaUc 
acquirements-»but more a man of education than natu- 
ral talent. From the sphera of teaching into which he 
seems to have got, we are indined to believe him well 
qualified for that profession. His book is well adapted 
for a text-book ; and, had it made no higher pretensioM, 
should have been allowed to pass ; but it is held forth, 
at the same time, as a ^^ literary guide** to more advan- 
ced students i and to have bestowed on it, in this point 
of view, more unqualified approbation than we have done, 
would have been gross flattery. We are not inclined, 
from this spedmen, to augur success in the higher work 
which he antidpatcs in the end of his adveitiaementy nor 
can wc, in conscience^ advise him to undertake it. 
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thedlsdpleaof the difieientschods, ha bee daeesd many 
•f^Maeemeonaly. Laaily, and what Is OMee w^ni- 1 



ABCOLUSCTIOVS OF A PABSONAG& 
•*TH« OCCASIOir.** 

ThXBC are some subieets of so sacred and 
character, that they are deemed beyond the ps 
periodical writings in the same way that tiiece an 
books of so spiritual and rdigious a east, that it would 
be looked upon as a work of su p e i e i o ga tion to peroee 
them upon any other day than on Sabbath. Now aU 
this, in my humbls estimation, is nonsense For my 
own par^I have fdt folly as much of the intsnaltyaad 
reality of tme and overpiowering religious feeling of a 
spring mommg at sunrise— iOf a snmmsr eveni]» 
set-.ii^ a moonlight night, whm tlie wide eartt 
twelve o*dod^ bright and gUtteriag with snow— -or a 
merrymesting, whm the frimd I loved bad reinmed 
safe and sound, and all trae-hearted^-dof a revival after 
severe and dangierous affliction^ when every object around 
me seemed springing by inches into dimensions and ac- 
tivity,— as I have experienced^ with all appliances and 
means to boot, when the worshipping ooagragation stood 
hi solenm pause, or the listeaing audienos sypeawd to 
bang, in nnbreathing att•atioB^ upon the 
lips* 

It is on suchgrauada, and for such reaeoss 
that I have resdved to refresh the reeoUeetlbn of my 
leaders with one of the moat ademn and imprasdvs 
scenes which the service of our nationd church poe- 
eesses,^! mean the dispensatkm of the sacraewnt of the 
supper, in tbe ordinsry Isngaaae of the people desig- 
nated <^ The Occsdon.*' I epetf not at present of field 
^^ occasions/* with light white clouds overhead, pore 
streams underneath, a green glen, and a sheep-pastured 
hill-dde ; — I speak not of the storm, and the rock> and 
the monntdn, under night, and amidst tempest ; . n or 
do I claim the advanto^ of any peculiarity, or extra- 
ordioary drcumstanoe or occurrence, whatever ; I mere- 
ly dm to Impress you with two or three features, or 
Bneements^of saecsmcnud devotion, aaexhIUted in cenn^ 
ttrr eoMsgstiona in psvtieular. ftnwe them am many 
wkowdl«iot,er« 
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hoUniMi in her own chocen nbodc^ the v»j oondeMand, 
we deem, without degnd»tioOf to Yiiit them in all the 
ietir«ment of their ertty^j tTocations and amuae- 
menla ; ahe may atoop ftom her higher altitudes to iUn- 
mine and dicer the heart and the place wheie rdigion 
hMB BO chosen or abiding residence. 

The first point of striking solemnity ia Tiaible hi that 
twin TOW of dcTOttt coonienaacesy which reachea from 
end to end of the church, and which beapeaka the pie- 
aence of the dderly and more infirm members of the 
congregation, all desiroua as they «re of partaking early 
of tne sacred ordinance, that their stroigth may not be 
exhaasted by a prolonged auendanoe, or a somewhat 
crowded approach to the succeeding tables. That old 
womaD, whoae face is all but hid m her tartan mantle, 

a pinned under her chin, is a pauper ; she is sup. 
to the extent of one shUIing per week, €rom ttia 
m her house rent, twenty shiuinss, paid by her 
graadaon, and a few coals laid down at oer door, some- 
time betwixt Christmas and the New Year, bv one of 
the most charitable of the farming neighbourhood. She is 
regular, when weather will permit, in her attendance upon 
public worship ; and her seat upon the pulpit-stair is as 
much her own, by the prescriptive right ci occupancy, 
■a if ahe had paid a yearly rent for it. Her whole soul 
Is with Ood, as you may percdve by the wistful and 
ea^er eye wliidi is cast upon God*s servant, as he opens 
the Book, and proceeds to point out the subject of dis- 
eourse. Her Bible is duly and carefully returned to her 
lap, sod pillowed upon the clean check handkochief, in 
which it had been formerlv wrapped, whilst ahe reposes, 
In die sincerity of her faith, and the depth of her devo- 
tion, on the supporting pillow of God*s revelation. 
Again and again, during the **• action*' sermon, her face, 
all furrowed, browned, and almost care-worn, as it seems, 
is raised, in sorrowful meaning, towards the spmker, 
whilst he speaks of the creature's unworthiness in the 
presence of its Maker— mf Uiiit deeper dye of in(pratl- 
tnde whldi stains and marks the merely professional 
Chiiatian in particular, A sigh| and a measured sink- 
ing away of the breath, speak the heart's combat and 
the soul's humili^ ; but anon the text seems to brighu 
en, and the speaiier's countenance, responding to his 
words, animates with hope— comforts with consolation 
—.assures with pardon. The sinner is weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting ; but a greater than tlie 
Roman patriot enters, and the balance is turned (in 
his fiivour, by those robes of sacred investment with 
which the srale of adjustment is charged. Oh, my 
lOttl, enter not thou into the habitation of any one 
whoae heart is not moved at a scene like this^ when 
Qod'a messenger, in the manifestation of embodied 
mercy, clings to man even in the rags of defiled huma- 
nity, and in 8j;»ite of scorn, and rage, and death, leada 
captivity capuve, and when a pious widow, from whose 
habitation the face and the vision of childhood— hna- 
band— brother — ^fnend, have long been banished, feels 
henelf be&Iended, supported, ransomed by heaven i 

But the more solemn serviee is now drawing to a 
close, and it is manifest to the ofiidating cleigyman 
that next table will conclude the communion. A lisw 
straggling forms darken the eastern entrance, and a se- 
cond halMouble verse of the psahn is song, that all in- 
tffiMiin g communicants m^ have time to come forward 
ere the last address commence. There is one figuve by 
the doof-way> bang^g in apparent irresolution whether 
to retreat or advance, whoae iqipearanoe and hiatoiy are 
cakolated to inieiest. She is the grandchild of that very 
widow, by whom, in part, a grandmother's necessitiea 
are supplied fiom a lindted half-year's wages and har- 
vest fee ; ^e is only seventeen^ and this is her first com- 
munion ; she has been most regular all along in her 
church attendance; her character is altogether blama- 
less, and even exemplary. Yes-Jier whola ftame is 
seized with tRmbling^the tear stands dear and r^ in 
I , 1 



her eye, ready to descend on her handkerchief, tnm the 
knotted comer of which she is now awkwudly endea- 
vouring to unfold her token. The last line is audibly 
read by the precentor, when, as if stealing into a bless- 
ing — as if instituting a datm for a mercy she was not 
entitled to. she suddenly seats herself at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the half-filled seat, and can, with diflicuhy, 
be penuaded by the elders to assume a higher posi- 
tion. 

If there be an^ object in this dark and dreary world 
of sin and snfibnng, upon whidi divine existences may 
be supposed to look, with an interest altogether wor- 
thy of the intensity and purity oi etlestial feeling, it 
must be upon a ^oene like tnis ; asd there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of such to be seen in sunny Scot- 
land, betwixt the months of May and November of every 
succeeding year. It is thus that our youth are, in hj 
far the greater proportion of instances, reared, if not tc 
the highest reach of maaX exoellenc0 and devotional 
feeling, at least to a degree suflkient to guard them 
against open violations and unchristian infringements oi 
God's known— felt— revealed wilL The hand whiol 
has handled — the lipa which have tasted — the heart 
which has felt— these are henceforth enliatod in the ser. 
vice of one who may not be deceived, and who eanno 
be associated with the thoughts, the woids, or the worki 
of impurity. Sincerity, even in religious observances, ii 
said to be of rarer occurrence than could be wished du< 
ring the proper and supported manhood of our being 
There is a bold and nnlsaning self-suiieieQcy ia mai 
when his bone u hardened and matured into strength 
and his blood drculates in potent regularity along hi 
framework ;-^but in youth and in age, leUgioiw-UUvhic 
unflinching reli|^on-.-ia all in all. Yonr pi^lonr is linei 
all round of a Sabbath evenhng, with yo«t|ilu], but de 
Totional countenances i these sare the cxpeetanii of im 
mortality, whom consdance andpaientalielicitttdehav 
sent te your ministerial lesidsBoe^ with the view of re 
oeiving instruction, dueetioB, and exhcrtation^ on thing 
which belong to their eternal penoe. These ia not on 
-.jiD, not even that strong and iroohfisted figure of prema 
ture manhood, who eoiud twkt a poher, or suppect ; 
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deeply, devoutly, decidedly in earnest, 

M an may be an tning being, hut, after aB, he is not na 
turally presumptuous, Ob, yes, hemeaaa well ; and al 
thia pretty cirels of rosy cheeks and neat habtliBieot 
means well ; they would xecoU from the vciv breath of in 
sincerity. Slneere aie they now; and when the bloom^ am 
the strength, and sprmg-tlde of blood, have Med, ant 
relaxed, and ebbed into sullenneas, weakaeas, benumb 
ed firigidity of pulse and frame, they will again be ii 
earnest. Over the iatctmediate and vmeatiained tra 
vail of life, may God, hi humeicy, extend the cnveiin] 
of fiwgetfiilness ■ that auspicioua mantle of imputet 
covering— 4nidcff which the soul can depavt in peace 
and live ia ftlicity ! It ia net thu motal and able men 
big-wigged and big-bodied membesa of oinr chneh 
have written tr e at i ses on morality » it is net thatoeitaii 
aealoua and overweening praaehem and prayers have c 
tele elevated the Mtional standard of idigion, in abov 
the leeeh ef oadioary aMahiment andanprehension ; hi 
not that knowledge, and enn sciance^ nave been sold, b 
retail and in penny-weitha, to artixansv mechanics, an 
writers' ckrka, that ««r Scottiah peasantiy oontinne 
moial and a devotiooal people ;^t ia owing, m a giei 
maasme, to the stated and the aokasn letnin of weekly 
ordinances $ and, in paitifittlar» of that higher festival 
which haa king vindicated to ilseU, in the appssheBsio 
of Scotchmen, a paramount and diatinguiahing ^peHi 
tion^^' Tuc OceAsiox." Il is owing to this eh 
cumstanoe that we ase atiH fisssh and vigoious^ even t 
the cora-4hat oui peasaniiy arQ» eompaistlvely, moaal 
rdigioiii,mlhappy» 

T« wk 
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FINE ARTS. 



OK A FEW OF THE ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL RE- 
LICS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE STILL EXIST- 
ISa IN SCOTLAND. 



By Jonathan A, BelU 

« Where ruins grey 

Nod to the Moon.** 
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In the history of few cities shall we find so rapid and 
successful a progress in the knowledge and practical 
cultivation of ardiitectare, and the fine arts in general, 
as has heen manifestly exhibited within the last few 
years in the Northern Metropolis* Indeed, so rery 
sudden has been the change from the lofty, untutored, 
step-gabled buildings of Normandy to the most refined 
and pure examples of Oreeoe, that one is apt to doubt 
whether a taste will be permanent which bears too much 
resemblance, in the rapidity of its motions, to the waver, 
ing uncertainty of fashion. A proper relish for Grecian 
architecture can only be attained by careful examina- 
tion, — ^by accustomiag the eye to purity of outline, and 
the mind to that energy and delightful chastity which, 
though differently developed, characterize alike Grecian 
sculpture and architecture. 

We are willing to believe, however, that what may 
have been at first the effect of caprice ot affectation, wiU 
speedily attain a firm footing on the broad basis of cul- 
tivated taste ; and the only reasons we have for quarrel- 
ling with this Patagonian stride are, that the modesty 
of nature has been already overstepped in several in- 
stances, and, what we lament still more, the character- 
istic architecture of the country has been allowed to fall 
into utter oblivion. Thus the sudden predilection 
for classic novelty seems likely to complete what the 
barbarous and cruel spoliations of the Covenanters be. 
gan. A sufficient number of relics, however, still 
remain, scattered about the land like unavenged spirits, 
pointing back with mournful finger to the period of 
their former glory, to show clearly what that architec- 
ture has been. Though in many cases debased and 
Frenchified, we yet question much if England herself, 
stored as she is with all her magnificent ecclesiastical 
trophies, can boast of any, more ancient or interesting, 
than are to be found in several of the counties of Scot- 
land, and more especially the northern. The very 
delMsement of style, and stamp of foreign ideas, inter, 
mingled here and there, though much to be regretted, by 
the architect, who, like the painter, is ever in pursuit of 
the beautiful, ought only to awaken more general curio- 
sity. It has always appeared to us matter of no small 
wonder, that such a feeling does not exist, especially 
among the Scottish clergy, considering the sacred cha- 
racter of most of the ruins to which we allude — some of 
which, indeed, are still in a sufficient sute of repair to 
admit of their being employed as parish churches. Bt- 
sides their being so dmely connected with the history 
of the Reformation and other clerical matters, another 
motive for paying attention to this subject is to be found 
in the gradual refinement and elegance of taste which 
would necessarily fiow from it, and ttie probable intro- 
duction of the pure ^* Bnglish Architecture *' into reli- 
gious edifices of the day. The slovenly and mean 
manner in which most parish churches are built at pre- 
sent would no longer be permitted by men who iiad 
learned to appreciate the value of a style which we are 
now pleased to term Gothic and barbarous — as if these 
were convertible terms. Nor would the architect, 
builder, and derk of works, confused and huddled into 
one person, be allowed to send fbnh his vulgar conoep- 
tions and bad execution. Surely the spirit which, per- 
haps rightly, inspired the Covenanters, cannot now exist 
to snefa an extent as to prevent the eye from distinguish. 



ing the difference betwixt a heavy piece of untafe stone 
and slate deformity, and the beautiful geometrical ouu 
line of the simplest piece of ** Early English " work,— 
or the mind from feeling the truly religious emotions 
which a good Gothic interior n^ver fails to produce. 

3ut tbe architectural knowledge of the clergy and 
others is not to be extended by a mere raking andpuzz- 
ling after dates. A careful and critical perusal of 
Gothic Architecture in England, or more properly, 
English Architecture, will be found absolutely ne- 
oessary before the eye can acquire a clear and decided 
discrimination of style. It is not our Intention, nor 
would it be possible in so short a sketch, to attempt an 
explanation of the various contingent circumstanoea 
which serve to mark the styles, and consequently the 
dates of Gothic or English architecture, as completely 
as the acanthus, volute, and triglyph, mark a difference 
of order in the Grecian. Jn the few observations we 
propose, we shall confine ourselves to the simple and 
judicious nomenclature given by Mr Rickman, in his 
*>< Essay on Gothic Architeaure;** from which, without 
quitting his closet, a man of ordinary comprehension 
may cull sufficient to enable him to know something of 
both styles and dates. 

Though the subject seems naturally to divide itself 
into two parts, ecclesiastical and castellated ruins, we 
shall confine ourselves to the former alone. Cattle^ 
when applied to a Scottish ruin, is often a misnomer. 
The Scottish castle, in many instances, is merely a rude- 
ly fortified mansion, and sometimes only a single square 
tower, which, before the accession of James VI. to the 
throne of England, every petty baron, or baron*s retainer 
of any wealth or consequence, was forced to inhabit, to 
protect him from the predatory attacks of a lawless and 
disjointed population. Generally speaking, the aichi- 
tectural remains of these strongholds are rude, without 
character, and by no means to be for a moment compared, 
in importance, to the ecclesiastical ruin, inheriting, as it 
does, a portion of the magnificence and richness dis- 
played in the religion of its original founders. Leaving, 
then, the castle to the perusal and study of the inquisi- 
tive antiquarian, we shall notice, in as brief and condae 
a manner as possible, one or two of the ecclesiastical 
ruins most eminent for their ardiitectural peculiarity. 
Were we to launch out into desultory remarks and poeti- 
cal descriptions of scenery, we should find our lucubra. 
tions, like the evening shadow on the dial, still growing 
upon us, the nearer we approached the seeming termina- 
tion of the subject. 

Eloin Cathedral, Morayshire Tliough 

aware that there are one or two ruins of some conse- 
quence north of this latitude, especially the church of St 
Magnus in Kirkwall, Orkney ; the Priory of Beau Lieu, 

or Bewly, in Ross-shire ; and Pluscardine Priory to 

the preservation of which its noble owner has given 
every attention, — yet none of these are so characteristic 
or important. In ite perfect state, the Cathedral of 
Elgin must have been one of the finest, if not the 
finest, sacred edifice in Scotland. Its plan originally 
was that of a magnificent cross church, with nave, 

aisles, transepts, choir, chapter house, and chapels, 

dismantled parts of aJl which are still in existence. 
There have 1>een originally three towers, two at the 
west end of nave aisles, and one at the intersection of 

the nave and transepts. The whole of this ruin 

for ruin It is most effectually, as the ground is quite 
strewn with the fragments — is of an early character, 
with here and there a very few marks of perpendictdar 
work. The western towers, portions of which still 
exist, are Norman in outline, possessing also the 
broad, flat buttresses, and the double windows divided 
by shafts, belonging to that style. Some fine doors still 
remain, strangely ornamented with a decided mixture of 
the early English-toothed ornament, and the Decorated 
square flowers. The tracery of almost all the windows, 
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to which) bj the by, the civic authorities of the pieaent 
day se^tn to bear as much enmity as the reformers of 
yore, is either destroyed or cut out ; some four and two 
lights still are readable, however, and appear to belong 
to what may be termed the early Decorated, or Transition 
style from early £ngli«h to Decorated. The east end is 
an elaborate piece of early English, though possessing 
several symptoms of foreign outline* The Chapter- 
house, which may be considered of Decorated date, ia 
richly groined, and the central pier hss shafts entwined 
with wreaths and flowered capitals. On the whole, this 
ruio is a most interesting one, and of a chaster chitf ac- 
tor than we generally see in Scotland. 

The Church OF OLDMACHAR,ABsaDEEXSHiRE. 
— The church of Old Machar, generally termed the ca- 
thedral of Old Aberdeen, must have been, when per- 
fect, a magnificent structure, as even now the nave, 
which is all that is in preservation, forms of itself a large 
and handsome building. Some part of the transept walling 
still remains, which shows the plan of the church to have 
been that of a cross. The west front is of granite, work- 
ed boldly in the Decorated style. There are two towers, 
with short spires. The towers have projected battle- 
ments, and are machicolated. There is a wood roof in 
the interior, of good character. Some monuments exist 
in the transepts, which are shamefully exposed to the 
weather, though possessing much good detail. Several 
of the smaller mouldings of this church show how much 
may be done with granite. 

Glasgow CATHEDRAL.J-.This is a piece of early 
English design, in exceedingly good repair, of a chaste 
and beautiful character, and is well worthy more atten- 
tive observation and study than is generally aUetted to 
it. From that spirit of Scottish economy, however, which 
has ruined so many of the larger ancient churches, it 
has not entirely escaped. In plan, it is the almost uni- 
versal one of a cross, with the transepts metamorphosed 
into entrances to the nave and aisles, which are fitted up 
for the reception of one congregation ; and to the choir 
and aisles, which accommodate another. The transepts, 
which, by the way, are singularly short, and have both 
had additions, are now in complete ruins, and are crown- 
ed at their intersection with nave and choir, with a tow- 
er and spire, the upper portion of which is easily distin- 
gtiished as of modern date. There is also a tower at the 
west end of the north aisle. In composition the nave 
and choir dififer materially, but both are good. The 
choir is considerably richer in its detail, possessing many 
specimens of foliage of equal design and execution with 
those of the largest and most elaborate in the English 
cathedrals. The west door, though now built up, de- 
serves to be noticed for its decidedly foreign appearance, 
— French in design, and EngUsh in detail The great 
attraction of the cathedral is Uie Crypt, (under the choir 
and adjoining chapter-house,) which is not equalled by 
any English examples, in spite of their variety and 
beauty. It ia an intricate piece of rich early English 
work, with piers, arches, and groining of highly oma* 
mented character. The intersection of the groins are 
adorned with splendid bosses, and the doors and pier. 
capitals are rich in flowers and other ornaments peculiar 
to the style. 

The Old College Church, Ediwburoh.— 
We mention this example particularly, in Order to at- 
tract attention to a very beautiful composition, now in 
a state of utter neglect and oblivion. Of this church, 
which has been a cross one, only the choir and transepts 
exist, the nave having disappeared, as well as the tracery 
of most of the windows, — thanks, probably, to the anti- 
Oothic gusto of some pseudo magisterial junto. In spite 
of these dilapidations, however, there still remains sufli- 
cient food for the architect, ever hungry in these mau 
teis. The style, interiorly, is Decorated, with piers and 
arches of beaatiful workmanship. Indeed, I question 
much if Sngland herself could produce more exquisitely. 



flowered capitals, or mouldings of better duuracter. The 
centre and transepts have bfMses of much beauty, and 
the choir is groined with plain aisles. The south door 
stands in an open porch, formed by a circular s^mental 
arch springing from two boldly projecting buttresses, 
with some go<Kl groining. This seems to have been the 
source whence a porch of the same design has been taken 
to adonl Roslin Chapel, and is curious on that account. 
There are a few mooldings, and other details worth note, 
scattered elsewhere about the exterior. 

Melrose Abbbt. — Though not one of the most 
characteristic, this is cerumly one of the most msgnifi- 
oent, ruins of which Scotland can boast As we approach 
the Border, we find the architecture gradually losing its 
foreign peculiarities, and verging more and more into 
pure English work. The styles here are of all grada- 
tions, from early English to Perpendicular, wiih here 
and there, curious mixtures of both, the design being 
early, and the details late,— a peculiarity not un frequently 
to be observed in Scotland. The greater portion, how- 
ever, is Decorated, and of excellent character. The pre- 
sent remains consist of almost all the church, and part 
of the cloisters. The nave has two south aisles, one very 
narrow, and then another broader beyond. The choir, 
though very short, having but small projection from the 
transepts, is richly groined. A decorated window of five 
lights, which beloni^s to the south transept, is quite a 
model of beauty ; and the east window, of Perpendicular 
date, though mutilation and alteration have been busy 
with it, still displays the skeleton of a noble design. 
There are some good ancient monuments ; — here sUeps 
the gallant James, son of William, Earl of Douglas, 
who fell at the battle of Otterbum, unable to withstand 
the fiery onset of valiant Hotspur. In speaking of this 
ruin, we have been much less diffuse than we otherwise 
should have been, had it not been so well known, both 
by inspection and description. It is the property of the 
Dtike of Bucdeuch, and we should almoat deem it the 
most viduable of all his Scottish po6se3UOos,-.-lhe fair- 
est jewel in his ducal coronet. 

Before concluding these cursory remarks, we cannot 
refrain from again earnestly calling the attention of the 
public, and of the clergy in particular, to the careful pe- 
rusal and study of Scottish ruins in general. They are 
relics of architecture peculiarly national ; of architecture, 
from the solemnity of its character, well fitted for reli- 
gious purposes, and offering to the mere amateur, or an- 
tiquarian idler, a wide field for speculative lore. To the 
artist, too, particularly the architectural draughtsman, 
they offer a large extent of untrodden ground, the greater 
part of them having never been illustrated by engraving, 
and the few which nave are robbed of their fair propor. 
tions, vulgarized, modified, and mangled. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FRAGMENT OF A POETICAL EPISTLE, 

Addretsed to a friend in England^ in the year 1826, when 
the Young Ladies of Edinburgh gave up their time en* 
Hrely to filling JSaxars with ingenious Works^ sold to 
assist the Poor in a severe Season* 

By Mrs Grant ofLaggaiu 

I HAVE plunged unawares into sad retrospection, 
Yet do not imagine me sunk in dejection ; 
To gratitude, friendship, and kindness, aUve, 
To please and be pleased, I assiduously strive ; 
Nor view with indifference the fair and the witty. 
That adorn this self-named intellectual city. 
To beauty and merit their claims I allow, 
But to me they were ne*er so attractive as now : 
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The gayvt of guy, and the HiMrt of 1Iim» 

Nowirait, likenwekhtfidmaida, round Charity's OaliMk 

The feeling most muely be general and deep. 

That has lull'd both flirtation and goarip to sleep. 

The deeply-dyed stockings of Ultramarine, 

Now modestly oover'd, can scarody be seen ; 

The spell both the haip and piano has bound,— 

Till the tablet are fill'd, they scarce utter a sound. 

All thoughts and all hands are engroas'd by one oan^ 

For idle amoaement no time can they spare ; 

Tet time on swift pinions seeaos ha ste ning away^ 

They were never mere GheerftO, though never less gay. 

How sweet are the hours that are aodally spent, 

In tboaekhoBraef hnr% crswnM with peace and content ; 

While the needle and pencil give fimcy Aill soope^ 

And poverty tastes the rich cordial of hope. 

Yes, children of sorrow ! ye hope not in vain ! 

The Father of mercies, that hears you complain. 

Has awaken'd, from soft and luscurious repose^ 

Those Spirits, oommiasioned to lessen your woes. 

Like ministering angels^ benignant and good, 

They work to supply you with raiment and food | 

Nor ibrget, while you thus fay their bounty are fed, 

Hhn who had not on earth where to shelter his head : 

Even Him wlio to save and to suffer was bom, 

Who tasted of poverty, outrage, and scorn. 

Yet female solidtude follow'd Hhn, when 

He most was despised and rejected of men. 

They served at His table— they wept at His croos ;— 

Like gold at the furnace, when dear'd of its drosi. 

In danger and sorrow they faithful were found. 

And with richest rewards their devotions were crown*d. 

On the morning of Glory» that broke on the tomb^ 

That robb*d Dsalh of ito sting, and the Grave of its 



Th(8 Conqnerar's trinmplrto i 
He was hail'd on His way by ^ 
On Aem His fint beams of benignity shone. 
To men leave the glory of arts and of arms 
Unenvied, vrhile strong in your feminine dmrms^ 
In kindness, and pity, and sympathy drest. 
Say, who can your right of dominion contest? 
A sway unsupported by courage or art — 
The mind it improves, wliHe it softens the heart. 
Srae HotaCf Edinburgh, 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



We learn that the Azcana of Science and Art. for 18». w{]I be 

ebiished thit month t and will contain all the popular dJicover- 
i and improvements of the pait year, in mechanical and chemi- 
oai ■dcnrf,astund history, mnil and domeMic eoDnomy, the nae* 
lU and fine aru, and a mitcellaneoui register. The forthcoming 
volume will be somewhat laiMr than that of last year, and will 
be llhistnted with vpwardi of twenty engravinct. 

The new laered poenii " The Opening of the Sixth Seal," orijri- 
DflUy annoonoed for NoTcmber last, and aoddenially delayed, wul, 
we ai« informed, at length positively appear in the middle of 
January. It is to be dedicated, by permisrfon, to the Reverend 
H. H. MUraan, Professor of Poetry at the Univentty of Oxford. 

The forthcomtng " London Review," edited by the Reverend 
J. Blanco White, will appear early in February. The Editor, in 
his prospectus, states that the London Review is not established, 
■shM been smroised UNMnhls fimner writings, with the design 
either of opposing or auistliw the elataas of the Rsnaa CathoMoi^ 
He also asserts political Independence of all parties ; attaches 
great weight to qoestSons of politleal e eouo m y ; professes religious 
moderation { and dectares his determination that the London 
Review shall not advocate tlie interests of any eInsN howew 
powerful, la opposition to those of Che community. 

A work of an etagant and fariarelrtinff kind, entf dsd " The 
Tower Menagerie," and comprising deBneatioos, dsseripcions, 

* anecdotes of all the animals in the Tower, Is on the eve of 
Itw - ■■ - 



The^eeood volume of ICemoln of the AflUn of Europe, from 
the Pcaoeof Utcecht, by Lord John Rnsiell. wlU appear hislbw 

liUlersryOssetteissboattobestsrtedatlfaQcheBter. much 
open the piBB of the Bdtaibiiigh Lterary JounisL 



Wedbssrve that the London WeSUy Review has peHed tato 
new baadsi and a frreweU dinner has been given to Mr D. L. 
Ridutfdson, the original prolecfeor of that work* who is about to 
revisit India on prole»slonal Irasincts. 

Judging by the speelmens which have beea subnitted to us of 
Jones's Illustrations of Modem Athens, or Views In Edlabunli* 
we are inclined to ausur very Ikvourably of this work, which is 
about to be published m Numben, each Number cootahillic four 
Views and four pages of letteriJiRcsi, and theprtee to be ao 



ihcfonr 
BlowaB 



R. A. S^ttA.— The professional mudcal talent of Edinbuish 
has sustained no slight loss in the recent death of this tasteful Sd 
industrious composer. In private life, Mr Smith was dlstinguWi- 
ed for hk modest and amiable manneis; and, as a musician, hm 
genius will live In many simple and beautiful airs which he has 
MR behind him. It wll] be long before the place he so ably filled 
amons our amateur and pranulonal srtistB ean be adequatsly 

We have seen the engraving of Mist Ellis Paton. which is to 
§ana the ftnntlspieoe to the first number of die *« B£nbnnHi Mv- 
sical Album," and are happy to assure our readers and the friends 
of that lady, that we look upon it as a performance highly credit* 
able to the artiste concerned. The engraving Is by Mr Wilson, 
firom a painting by Mr M*lnne8, a young artist of much promise. 
The likeness is exceedingly good* aDdi the style of exeeutfcm 
chaste and elennt 

Theairieal Gowlp.— For want of a Mrs Slddons or a Miss O*. 



Nell, the London erIticB are contented to be greatly delighted 
with MiM Phillips: but we suspeot much that this yoit^lady, 
though a correct and pleasing actress, possesses little powerful 
and original eenlua^— We perceive that the Beamx Siralaigtmt one 
of the best or our English comedies, has been revived at Covent 
Garden, and has been admirably performed. Charles Kcmble was 
Archer, Kedev was Scrub, Blanchard was Sullen, Miss Fordewas 
CAtfrry, and Mss Chester was ilffsSteilni. We should Uke to see 
Hiss Chester here ; she must be a splendid woman. One of the 
bestof the Londcm critics says, " Her first lapnch on to the boards 
was as proud and magnificent a vision, af If she had been (lUce 
•the towered Cybele*) a personification of Windsor Gaatle, roniKf 
tower, keep, battlements, and all I" We ibould be glad to see 
our own Manager pbiy the part of Scrub, and in oUier respects 
we think he could cast the Beaux Sinta^em vcty renieeCably.-The 
popular little Theatre of the Adelpkl has pKodnced a Hafteqnin- 
ade, wMrh, in the judgment of the juvenile audience, bcals tWoae 
at the great houses to sticks— It is called '• The Mwic Marrow- 
bone; or, Taiiy was a Welchman, TaflV was a TMef T* A down, 
Vho appears hi it, by name Paulo, Is declared to be ffae onlyle^ 
gitimate descendant of Joe Giimaldl now on the stage— >The 
French plays at the English 0;«ra-house have commented. Be- 
sides all the eoroediaos whom we have bad here, the company 
is to eomprise MUes. Jenny Vertpre and Jenny Collon, and Ile»- 
sleuvs LaaoKte, PeileC* fte^-Hiss niton has hsan per fbrming In 
Dublin with the greatest «Ciil#— Nothing of any consequence has 
been doing at our Theatrej smaU ephemeral pieces, la two acts, 

.. . .w • oommodity. Weaatidpatei 

ted novelties; and we shall 



to be the staple 
somemcnre distlnffUiihed 



soon, Iwweverv 
ourselves tako 



an early opportunity of saying a few words concerning eadi of the 
leading memben of out compaDy.^There is a ti^t-reoe ds 
at the Caledonian Theatre, of the name of Wilson» wheae 
extraordinary feati are certainly well wortii seeing. 

Weekly List of pEnroaMAvcEfi. 
Jaa. S.-^an. lo. 
Sat. Qree»-euei Momter, Free tmi Eatu, A Da. « 
MoK. Hemrt qf Mid-LoiMan, Firet Foot, ^ Do. 
Tuss. The Two Friends, Ahpse, ^ The Battle Imp, 
Wbd. Paul Prp, Free and Easjt, A Rottntom Gfasoe. 
TnuB. Kob Rom, S[ The Fatal Bock, 
Fat. Mary QMm qf Scots, Mason ofBuda, 4 RoMasoa Crusoe. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" AdeUne,"IVom the German of Burger, and *' A Seols Ssng.** 
by (he Ettrick Shepherd, In our next. 

A pressor matter forces us reluetanthr to postpone' *' Stanaat 
wiitten at Midnight," till next week. 

The Remarks ** On Language* are clever, but do not seem ex- 
actly calculated for our pages.—*' Confessions of an Inconstant*' 
are well written ; but wo cannot consent to continue any artiele 
through three or four Numbers. The paper concerning «' Mary 
Queen ai Scote** will not suit us.—*' Monsters not mentkned by 
Llnnsnu** was not written by the gentleman named; his artide 
was In a previous column. 

The *' StanaaiT froas Oiaigow we like, and HOpoae Mbllahing 
0iem soon .-Laura's Lines " On discovering a dead mother's snoue 



on the countenance of her child,** give promise of future excel- 
lenoe-The •« Lbics to Frofeamr Wilson, on rcadtag his « Vale of 




■pioaAM oa raoMAS iHwao 
Wbea the prophet abaadon'd this world of foDyf 

Hli mantle he gave to his pupil bereft; 
So the faiughing god, Moihus, to rout mdaadiolyf 
dndhimbfiHoodtohiav — '-^ 
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I^ITEBARY CRITICISM. 



n$ JPkmter*s QMe s or a Practical Euau m ih9 hett 
Method of giving immediitU mkct to Wooiy ^ ike 
removal of large Trees tmd Underwood i iei9g ofi 
aUgmft to place the Art, aad t/mt ^f geueral Arltori^ 
ttOimre on j^lftalofiiaal and Jixed priidplst^ Bj; Sir 
H«tt7 Stcuttt, Bart Second Edition ; greatly im- 
mored and enlarged. Bdiabwi^ and Uwidpn. John 
Jfiuiay. 18SS. 

TsB fbat adidon of thia woik waa pnblisbed early 
te An vear island waaeold in three nontfaa. A ae» 
aand natkn^waa pobHahad laat Deoember> and ia already 
jieariy aUaold ofi; sa that aifcdid ia Uuly to fan celled 
inr tfe long. Beaidea liia aUbomte and highly oom-i 
maaintevr levJam of the «' Pianier'a Onida," iHuch 
bma a|ipeiBed in moat of the acienti6c and agficnUoral 
jonmnli, it haa been alao inn«dueed to more general 
notice by tery able artidea in theQuarteily Baview and 
Black«ood*a Hagasine, the Conner of which waa wiit^ 
ten by Sir Waiter Scott, and the latter by RrDfeisor 
Wilaoo. It may seem almoat enperflaoua in ua, at thia time 
Iff dqr* to oiilr any (HttoiratiOna on a work Aow lO very 
wUelf known and eaieemed. The impiovcmenta, how- 
ever, on the preaent edifcion aie of that aaluro which gife 
it aeirenl new ficatuna, and m paiticalaf, greatly extend 
lea applicability to the pnrpoaea of the general nkotar. 
BcaMeay thesa ia one view of the aobJoGt which haa not 
been ioaiatod on by any pre?ion8 leaiewer ao atrongly aa 
wa cooeeire the aniliof wonld wiah, and which appears 
to Of of anch importanoa ai to wnnaot onr directing 
thei attention of oni readera to it in aa eapadal manners 
Wa aUode not to the mere piactieal mm maebanical 
diaonroiea, which it ia obfinoa to eyetf one Sir Henry 
SieMaat haa made ia the art of giring immediata efict 
<nwBod>.bt tothefar hi(^ «id moiB ph i loai^ p hi c al 
gnnnd ha haa taken, in i^^plying to the edance of ar* 
horipnton^ phyaiological and chemical principles* We 
toudft upon tliia point the more wUlioalyy because Sir 
Mmgf fitanart, with all his phytokigical1biowledg«^ has 
aaaeftilfy avoided any thing like the dry technicalities 
tecienee, or the qnachery and a fect ati o n which 
at a display of individual aeqoisements, (oAen 
iy aupeiSficial,) than the imparting of useful 
ontoothers. He writes in a dear and popa- 
Ibv mjlOf and, acfentiiic as he is, be steadilv kaepa hie 
waiiri^wit kfc.ilawftpm bsgfaming to and ; which is by a 
y aa ea s of indneiive aeaaoning, fonoded on the facts ne 
didlana ha peooseda, tp show, that the transphmtingof 
itfps t^aea,4ne fimfmitun fut»f»t«Mir, is not an impos- 
nlhia tMh, bnt a very nscticable labanr,and that ooun- 
may, wWever thay please, and at a mo- 
it acatttt them aiioot^beir parka, though ^ 
iianspUmad be fifty and sixi^ years old« 
a Kiila mnoarkaUe^ that, notwithstanding 
ofkaaha whish ham bean written in iib 
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and other countries on the culture of wQCid, no attemi 
was ever made till now to teach planting on sdentii 
prindples, or any prindples at all ; whilst chemistry as 
physiology have, in modem hands, rendered the sisb 
department of agriculture a new art. Some idea ma 
be formed of the low state of arboncultural knowledf 
all over the conntxy, firom the fact« that only a sha 
time ago, a person of the name of Withers— an atto; 
ney at H<dt, in Noifplk, and possessed of only a fe 
acres of groundr-^ot only impoied the most absui 
theories oa the public, bnt actually heightened the Cop 
misaionerB of MroOda aad Foreala, by threatening a pai 
liamentary inquiry. This could never have been tl 
case had sdenoe been properly directed to the subject i 
planting, and those prindples established, whicfa^ beio 
founded on an attentive examination of natural facts, 
would ha impoudble for the moat ingenious sophisti 
to controveKti ' But the taciith is, that firom the days < 
the Romans under Neso and Veqiasisn, the art has sw 
tained no gveat altentioa or improvement. The phj 
siological properties and anatomy of trees having bee 
totally disnegaided by pUmters^ their culture and mi 
nagement haa been generally lookad upon as a a< 
condary brsnch of Hortkultum, apd the art of tiani 
plantfaig, in psurtMnlar, or of giving immediate efect t 
wood, haa oontinned aa mnch a mattei of mere pigfeici 
fiom aa it waa m the times of Prince Maurice df Sax 
ony, or Louis the' Fourteenth,;both of W^Vfl squand«i 
ed immense sums in disfiguring and teanng up by th 
roots» tiees which wi»e'iie«fr destined to be restored t 
the beauty and vigouf of which thay were thus ruddj 
deprived. 

In ail eoontriea trees are probably ibe most importas 
production of the vegolabla kingdom to dvilized man 
bnt in Great Brttsin, whose irffy existence as a nowe^ 
All and independent nation is bdieved tp dopend upoi 
her navy, they acquire a ckmbie value, and are desei 
ving of doable attention. Woe it only a question rs 
Riding the raising of the best osAr, it should be eon 
sidersd as one of vital importance, and felt to be mo« 
or less intesestbg by every British landowner* But th 
subject is one of still wider range, and in some shafM 
or other comes Ifeome to the Uosomsof all who have eve 
rejoiced in the green luxuriance of ni^re. Threes no 
only furnish the material on which the most nseful an< 
the moat elegant acta depend for their very existence 
bnt of all the ottamants which give vi^ioty and beaut] 
to the surface of the earth, they are the most coospicu 
one. They aae associated with all that is holy in na 
t«re« and with mndithai ia tender and endearing in om 
meUowed reaaUeetiona of the paet. There is perhapi 
no inaniinata nhiact to which we Wfj become so mud 
attaohed as toa tree, the old anoestri^ tree^ that seemec 
with a sort of silent pleasure to shelter the home of ow 
childhood, and under whose pateroaljbrancfaes, our cfail. 
dren^ sDdnuf idMldren'schildren, may yet be seen to spov 
fet many aanolm^r day. Trees are m^it^ companions thai 
have known.nain aU oni gwioda, and Iniva almost shared 
them wiib oa^ BiMitilisl $m thtj tpviilt the odours. 
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and the gentle showen, and the young bloesomt df 
spring ; glorious ace tbev in the gorgeous appstel of the 
bliie-ckied' summer, irith the wood-pigeons and many- 
coloured bixds cooing and singinff unseen deep in the 
recesses of their umbrageous boughs ; touching are they 
in autumn, and hallowed with a thousand moral mean- 
ings, in the decajring magni6cence of their rainbow foli« 
age ; and venerable, ay, and beautiful, are they in win. 
ter, bending their ban branches to the blast, oi with all 
thdr ti^igs and sprays stiff and motionless as coral, in 
the clear fh)sty air, and glittering in a white covering of 
-snow. Trees have figiued both in public and in pri- 
vate life ; on the page of history, and in the unedited 
annals of the heart. Add to all these associations, others 
arising from a recollection of the many useful and beau- 
tiful mventioos to which human ingenuity has made 
timber subservient, and see it in particular triumphing 
over that element which so long rolled its wide waters 
in -despotic loneliness ; and we may at length be able to 
perceive, in its proper light, the value of a work that 
goes ftr to dissipate the ignorance, error, and confusion, 
that have so long prevailed regarding the planting and 
resdng of trees ; the giving immediate effect to them by 
assigning them the most tasteful and genial situations ; 
and in general all that fdates to arboriculture, from the 
minutest details of exectttioD, to the most extensive re- 
sulu of experience. 

- In many of the shorter reviews which have appeared 
of the work before us, we have been sorry to see, that 
the praise, though encomiastic, was of little value, be* 
cause it was given at random, and without a due ap- 
preciation of what Sir Henry Stenart has done, still more 
for the teimce than far the pfwsiUx of plantang. But 
we are afWdd that of many reviewers it may be said,^. 
'laudant ^uod n^n ittUHUgunU In the present case, at 
least, It is clear that Arom a want of phvtdlogical infor- 
mation, they have too often oonaidefed planting, like 
-digging or ploughing, a mere mechanical art, whilst, 
with au due deterenee, it is to us very evident, that the 
author*s chief merit consists in his elevating it to that 
rank it is entitled to hold among the sdenees. Let ns 
see for a moment what are his own words upon this sub- 
ject We recommend the following passage to the -best 
attention of oar readeis : 

*^ But the principles on which it is established, im- 
ply a far wider range, and admit of a far more impor- 
tant application. The art of giving immediate effect to 
wood is not merely an art of practice— at is founded on 
vegetable physiology and the anatomy of plants, and 
-constitutes one branch only of General Plantiho, 
^which it is still more important to teach, on some 
-principles of sdeoce. To carry the former into effect, 
it is obvious that, as materiab of considerable magni- 
tude are neoessarv, so difficulties are fonnd, which do 
not occur in ordinary planting, and by doing greater 
Tiolenee to nature, it requires far greater dexterity, as 
well as greater sdenee. To teach the art, therefore, of 
remoring large trees, ia to teach, in the most effective 
manner, that of General Planting on Phytiological 
principles, which, as they are drawn from nature her- 
self, cannot err, and afeoordingly tibey fnraish the only 
certain means of aeoountiog for its failure, or teaching 
it with success. He who can raise a tree from the seed 
to the state of valuaUe timber, whether for ornament or 
use, must possess a certain acquaintance with the habiu 
of woody plants: But the man who can remove trees of 
considerable age and magnitude at pleasuxe, must ne- 
cessarily possess the same species of skill, and a know, 
ledge of the laws of nature to a much superior extent. 

^* On a subject like this, which is wholly new, but 
not the less interesting to the British planter, I would 
earnestly entreat the attention and indulgence of the 
reader. It ia not more than three score years since 
themiatiy and natural history have been suoosstAiily 



dkiltivated among us, and applied to the improvement 
of the arts. The ingenious writings and interesting 
discoveries of Mr Ko^ht, the president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Lon<fon, have done much to turn the 
public attentioii to V^egetable Physiology, *as important 
to the advancement of Horticulture. The late very 
able work of Mr Keith, on Phyiological Botany, has 
completely systematized the science ; it lias tended to 
conrect the errors, and. supply the omLtploos, of fbrmer 
writers, and to bring forward^ in one- luminous view, 
both his own discoveries and tlioie of foreign nadona. 

^^ Let us, therefore, hope, that the present attempt to 
bring vegetable physiology into notice, by applying it 
to the practice of arboriculture, may nbt be leps BucceM- 
ful than that of applying chemistrv to husbandry, wiiich, 
to the astonishment of Europe, nas rendered the culti- 
vation of the soil a new art in. modem liands. The cul- 
ture of wood,' as has been already observed; in point of 
rank and importance, certainly stands next to the cul- 
ture of the soil, and, in point of attraction, it atands a 
great deal higher, from the delightful effects it' every 
where produces ; whether* they are seen in the deep se- 
clusion of the grove, the open richness of the pork, or 
the endless charms of woodland scenery. Since the la- 
dies of late have become students of chemistry, it is not 
too much to expect, that they will be ambitious of aU 
Uiniog profldency in a science, so much more akin to 
their own pursuits ; and that country gentlemen, emu- 
lous to profit by so illustrious an example, will not 
suffer vegetable physiology to he any longer a derfdera- 
tum, either in- their own acquirements, or In those of 
their gardeners, their foresters, or tlieir land-stewards. 
Thus a new era will be brought about in British arbori- 
culture, of which the most remarkable dronmstaace la, 
that it has not been brought about before, amidat the 
advanotment of the other arts. And thus England, 
which, a csntury and a half ago, was the birth-place and 
the cradle of vegetable physiology, will soon give lessons 
in planting, as well as agriculture, to the test of Earaiie.** 
—p. n— 14. . 

It is with the view of giving all the aid in At autlior*s 
power to this desirable consummation, that the present 
work has been written. It is divided into eleven Sec- 
tions, which are followed by a copious iupply of notes 
and fllustrations. The table of conceota is very full, 
and comprises a distinct analysis of the whole workr-^ 
a plan, we think, well worthy of imttatiaB in «milsr 
productions. The Jirtt section is introductory ; show- 
mg the utility and importance of arboriculture^ and 
the necessity of estabUshing fixed principlea, on wUch 
alone the removal of wood for immediate cfibet can be 
safely conducted. The ieeomd section comprises a his- 
tory of the ait, from the esrliest down to the prsMnt 
times ; by which it appearj that the practice of remo- 
ving large trees was known both to the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, but never carried into effect by them without ex- 
treme difficulty and little success ; and that, though it 
made some progrcu after the revival of learning in mo- 
dem Europe, it never rose beyond the rank 5t a me- 
chanical art, and has, consequentlv, been always con- 
sidered unfit for general purposes, limited in ita appli- 
cation, and hazardous and uncertain in iu execurion. 
The third, fiurth, JifiK, and iixth sections are devoted 
to an exposition and examination of the scientific prin- 
dples of arboriculture, and now, ftr tkeJ^H time^ dis- 
tinctly point out how chemistry and vegetable physio- 
logy may be applied to planting of all sons, as wdl as 
to the preparation and selection of all sorts of soils. 
This is done, as we have already said, and shaU 
immediately prove, without the introduction of any 
disgusting jargon, which no practical planter oould un- 
derstand, and which would have rendered the book a 
dead letter, destined speedily to have gone dowiu- 
^in viemm vendeitUm thtu et odores.^* Oar author 
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treats the sabject at the phjrndaa treats medidne in a 
work datincd for the uw of families. The experienced 
eje discovers the extsnt of his knowledge in the facility 
with which he lays aside the pedantry of the schools, 
and makes himself atonee intelligible to the uninstruct- 
ed. The teneuih, eighihy shi//i, and Unth sections in- 
troduce ua, in a masterly manner, to all the minute de- 
tails of /^raciicc^ connected with the preparation of the 
trees for removal, the taking up and transporution of 
them, the planting them hi their new situations, and 
their subsaiaent treatment The eleventh and lart, 
though, to the planter, not the least interesting section, 
shows,. OB iooontrovertible evidence, at how very mo- 
derate an expente the most striking effects ever produced 
by wood may be obtained. Instead of ito being neces- 
sary to lay oat from X2 to £15 on the removal of a tree 
of any size, as was the case formerly, Sir Henry Steuart 
states his own experience to be« that the larger treen are 
coTnmonly removed for from 10a. to 138. each, takmg 
the distance at half a mile, and the smaller for from 6s. 
to 8s. As if to make assurance doubly sure, the finely 
eng;Taved plates, which accompany the volume, place 
before our eyes die exact effects produced, and ihow us 
how economy may be made to assort with all that is 
beauUful in landscape. 

Having thus briefly gone over the leading features of 
the work, our readers will be better able to see the weight 
which must be attached to the scientific principles upon 
which the whole of Sir Henry Steuart*s practice is 
founded. We shall illustrate this still moie clearly, by 
alluding to the admirable account he gives of the vege- 
table economy of trees ; in the course of which he shows 
4hat the anatomy of trees, and the constitution and pro- 
perties of planta in general, may be considered to be re- 
gulated by as fixed and certain laws as have been dis- 
covered to belong to animal physiology. His disquiai- 
tioQ, in particular, on the tour protecdng properties 
which nature invariably gives to trees in open exposures, 
is worthy every Attention. These properties are — 1st, 
Thickness and mduration of bark ; 2dly, Stoutness and 
girth of stem ; 3dly, Numerousness of roots arid fibres ; 
and, 4thly, Extent, balance, and closeness of branches. 
These are also the properties which should be always 
looked for in trees intended for removaL If the reader 
viil peruse attentively the following quotation, as a brief 
specunen of the author's intimate and scientific acquainu 
•Qce with all the ramificatioos of his subject, we ven- 
ture to say, that he will find both his own stock of know- 
udge increased, and fait respect for Sir Henry Steuart 
augmented: 

** Id Older to assist the reader in forming a dear con- 
ttption of the great value of a proper thickness of bsrk 
to trees intended for removal, it will be necessary to in- 
qoue a little into the means by which the sap-vessels 
minister to the sustenance of plants. In the warmer 
utitudes, the sap flows m certam plants during the 
whole yesr; but, in those that are more temperate, the 
nincdons of vegetables are suspended, or nearly so, 
during the winter season. Early m the spring, however, 
It begins to rise in woody plants, and continues to as- 
^Bd till it reach the extremities of the branches. This 
>AP IS absorbed from the soil, by the extremities of the 
e»p>lUry rootlets, and conveyed upwards, through the 
Vends of the root, to the trunk. In its ascent, it rises 
ooiy through the wood and the alburnum, in tubes of 
^otts sizes, and is prepared or elaborated by the leaves, 
rpat process, according to some, is eff^seted by means 
<n an alternate contiacdon atui dilatation of the sap- 
yeneh, and still roor^ by a respiration, perceptible and 
inipcrceptible, in the leaves, which is peculiar to plants, 
™thet woody or herbaceous, and by the action of the 
^n^osphere. But, according to othos, it is rather the 
^halMion from the lotves, than what is properly their 
'^pirstory functions, that afiects the ascent oi the sap. 



When this has taken place, the sap is then converted 
into the proper juice, or what has been, by some, called 
Cambium, that is, juice fitted for nutrition ; and it de- 
scends by the returning vessels of the leaf stalk, and the 
longitudinal vessels of the rind, or inner bark. Thus, 
the circulation is carried on by a double process, the 
ascending and the descending ; whereby the vessels ter- 
minate downwards in absorbents, by which the fluids are 
received, and they terminate upwards in exhalents, by 
which those fluids axe discharged. This doctrine of the 
two currents of sap was originallv struck out by Mal- 
pighi and Grew ; but the &8t who showed the organs 
of communicatbn between the two currents to be the 
leaves, was unquestionably Darwin ; a discovery, which 
the ingenuity of Knight subsequently extended and 
confirmed, and traced the existence of the circulation of 
the sap. 

^^ During the descent of the proper juioe, it further 
appears, that each branch is nourished by the juice pre- 
pared by itself, and that the surplus, beyond what is re- 
auired for that purpose, descends iVom the junction of 
le branch with the stem, and contributes to the increase 
of the stem, and at last of the roots which originally sup- 
plied it. The desoenduxg juice is the eflident and pvoci- 
mate means employed by nature, for the support and 
nourishment of every part ; therefore, to say that a. tree 
is vigorous and healthy, is to say, in effect, that it has 
an abundant supply of sap. • • • • .■ 

^^ From this cursory account, it is apparent of what 
vast importance it is to the planter, to maintain the sap, 
and still more the proper vessels, in the due exercise of 
their functions, and to protect them from external in- 
jury, of which cold may be considered as the gnatesti 
For this purpose, nature has wisely provided such trees 
as are in opeai exposures, with a thick and ooane cover, 
ing of outer bark, which forms a defence fh>m the ele- 
ments to the inner bark, in which the descending or 
proper vessels are situated. 

^^ Further, we know that heat is necessary to cause 
vegeutian as well as to continue it. Hence the wonder- 
ful effects of shelter, in close woods and plantations, in 
encouraging growth ; all trees, during infancy, require 
a considerable proportioo of warmth to make them shoot 
freely, as is proved by comparing the striking difibrence 
in their progress, at diflferent degrees of elevation or ex- 
posure. What is most remarkable in sheltered trees is, 
that several of the kinds, most delicate and tender while 
voung, for example, the oak, are found, when matured 
in a kindly temperature, to be the best adapted to resist 
the elements, and set their greatest liiry at defiance. 

^ In adverting to heat as essential to vegetation, it is 
particularly worSiy of norice, as already observed, that 
the epidermis snd bark of trees drawn up bv shelter 
are usually thin, the former often smooth and glossy. 
The descending vessels, by consequence, as they He 
under it, never fall to sufler severely, on being exposed 
to a cold atmosphere. It is greedy on this account, as 
well as from scantiness of roots and lateral boughs, 
that plantations sustain such extensive injury on bong 
suddenly thinned. Where that operadon is performed 
in a gradual manner, it gives time for nature to prepare 
the trees for the change, by strengthening the coat of 
bark, and likewise by multiplying the roots, and thick- 
ening the spray and branches ; and thus the proper ves- 
sels are prevented from being chilled by untinielyi ex- 
posure. The fact, though universally known, is never 
referred to the true cause by common observers. 

<^ These ooosidendons furnish ample ground to admire 
the wise provision of Nature in bestowing a much thick- 
er, coarser, and more indurated covering of bark upon 
aU trees in open exposures : For, in vain might they 
possess evesy other property, if the sap-vessds were not 
sufliciedUy protected and enabled to do their office. 
Were tlMM to happen through thinness of the bark, there 
cannot be a doubt but tlutt the planu would becooie 
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stunted and sickly, and both branches and spray woiild 
suflTer injury in consequence, as we see happen to the 

Snerality of transplanted trees, which do not possess 
is protecting property. From all which it appears, 
that the health and protection of the proper vessels, by 
means of a due thiclcness and indaration of baric, is an 
indispensable pre-requisite in all subjects meant for re- 
moval, and that it is deserving of the rank here assigned 
10 it"— P. 115—121. 

'By these observations alone, it will be clearly seen 
that our author has delighted to observe, with no inac- 
cnrale or uotanght eye, the curious and eomplicated me- 
chanism displayed by nature, in nourishing and bring- 
ing to perfeciioo the most beautiful of all her vegetable 
^oductinub. He well remarks that every part of a tree 
depends on the condition of every other part which con- 
tiniially ads and reacts. It is upon this principle that 
the whole of his improvements in arboriculture are found- 
ed. His great rule to the planter is,— jire«tfrt« att the 
parU in at entire and perfect a Hate at potttbie^ and 
etpeeiaU^ attend to theprtOee^on of Vu eap-vettelt, Jbr 
on a due regulation of the tap, tuceett mainly dependt. 
Now, this i%.in direct opposition to the old or «^ mutila. 
ting*' system, by which it was considered necessary to lop 
away, previous to removal, nearly all the beautiful and 
luxuriant top branches of a tree, in order to bring it 
down to the ability of the roots, and thus not only to 
disfigure it for life, but from the obvious want of leaves 
snffldant to elaborate the sap, and the equally striking 
want of branches to communicate nourishment to the 
stem, and ultimately to the roots, to give the whole tree 
a slanted and paralyzed existence. But by the new, or 
<« preservative^' system, not a twig is touched, not a 
fibre is cut off; and thus the fine symmetry of the tree 
IS retained, for Sir Henry Steuart, like Isaac Walton, 
mes it " gmUy, as though he loved iu'* <« After being 
replanted,. according to a peculiar method, productive of 
stability in an extraordinary degree* it is found capable 
of resisting the wind, from wnatever quarts it may 
blow, on the simplest principles, namely, the acquired 
sleadfiwtness of the stem, and the length and distribution 
of the rooto, added to the balance of an extensive top.'* 
But, notwithsunding the candid and modest manner 
in which Sir Henry Steuart talks of what he has done, 
and what every body else may do, by following his direc- 
tions, there are some who may be disposed to make pretty 
Uurge allowances for the partiality with ji\a€ii every 
theorist is inclined to view his own system, and may 
still, therefoie, continue to entertain doubu on many 
points. Instrumental as we an desirous of becoming 
m enforeing on the attention pf our countrymen what 
we believe to be the impraoementt, and ecienti/lc and 
practical ditcoveriee^ of a man of genius, we consider it 
proper to remove these scruples, by giving a place in our 
pages to the ibilowiog extract, from the report of a com- 
mittee of the Highlrad Society of Scotland, appointed 
to inspect the operations at Allanton« and consisting 
of some of the best practical and amateur arboricultu- 
rists in the country, among whom were Sir Walter Scott ; 
Ih (heham, Professor of Botany ; I>r Coventry, Pro* 
feasor of Agriculture i and O. Laing Meason, £sq. of 
liadertis. Having carefully surveyed the Park at Al- 
lantoD, Mid exammed both the single trees and the 
graopa, the eommittec^in their report, which, we learn 
fiom good authority, wu written by Sir Walter Scott, 
proceed in the following tcnns i 

M In viewing these specimens of an art, of the power 
of which we had fenned no adequate conception, the 
feBowing faeu and cireumstancss partiecdarly struck us, 
respecting the single and detached trees. We will, 
therefore, concisely state them, as worthy the notice of 
tile WDCiety* 
<' First, the singular beauty and symmetry of the 
the uncommon girth of their etsms In proporUon 
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to their height ; and the complete formadon of their 
branches, and spreading tops. In fact, they appear 
faistead of stripling planU, (as GUpln would have caUed 
them,) to be fine Lattm Treet in miniature^ and not young 
saplings, in their profrett to tliat state of perfection- 
The peculiar and paiklike appearance which these giv« 
to the lawn (so different from what we have observed in 
other mstances of Removed Wood) must of course in 
some degree proceed from a judicious selection in the 
planter. But we learned on inquiry, that Sir Henry 
considers it as mainly owing to a course ot previous 
training in pretty open exposures, or in what he appro- 
priately calls his ' Tran^iplanthiff Nurseries,' or other- 
wise, in planutions thfained out for the purpose, to wide 
distances. 

«< The second thing we shall mention, is the surpri- 
sing health and vigour of the trees, considering the ex- 
posures in which they are placed, and the complete and 
perfect preservation of their branches, notwithstanding 
the operation of removal. In all, or most other speci- 
mens of transplanting, whether in this country or in Eng- 
land, it has been the uniform practice of planters to lop 
and listen the tops, to prune off the side boughs, and 
often to pollard or decapiute the trees altogether. But 
according to Sir Heury*s improved and skilftil method 
of managing the process, the necessity of this unsightly 
mutilation is completely obviated ; as in AJ« treea sel- 
dom a twig or a branch appears to decay in consequence 
of the operation. Thu%y the peculiar Jbrtnatum and cha^ 
racter of each tree are preserved ; but It is obvious that 
by pollarding, or even severe lopping, hoth would be 
wholly destroyed. The above remarkable feet was 
dearly proved to us, by viewing trees of various sorts, 
hi every stage of their progress, from the fint year to 
the tenth and upwards. It would be difficult to disco- 
ver that the trees had not grown from the seed, in the 
situations which they occupy, were it not for the ring of 
duff ground, which we observed round many of them, 
mi&ing a space, which is usually kept with the hoe for 
three or four years, in order to promote their growth ; 
and that labour is continued until they begin to shoot 
with freedom. 

'^ The third circumstance whldi we shall state, and 
whidi seemed still more surprising to most of us, who 
had ourselves attempted the art, than either of the two 
above-mentioned, is, thhtnoproportupport of any kind 
it ever uted at this place, to trees newly planted. So 
firmly are they placed, and so perfectly do they seem 
prepared to resist the elements, that in very few cases 
was any inclination observable, from the west and south- 
west, which are well known to be the most stormy quar- 
ters. This due balance of the Transplanted Tree is 
much aided by Sir Henry*B practice, (oontrwy to the 
rule generally observed,) of reversing the position of the 
tree in Ito transplanted state, and turning to the south, 
west, or stormy point, that side where the branches had 
been longest and most luxuriant in the original posi- 
tion, precisely because they had shot more towards the 
north-east, or sheltered aspect. It does not appear that 
the growth of the tree is in the least degree retarded by 
this change, which otherwise produces the edect oi ba- 
lancing the tree against the storm, and, by bringing its 
branches to a recular shape, adds to its symmetry. 

*' The time of our survey not being the planting sea- 
son, we have to r^ret that no account of tiiis phenome- 
non, (the absence of props,) so clear as we could have 
wished, was obtained by us. From Sir Henry's ex- 
planations, however, we gathered, that the firmness or 
steadiness produced was chiefly owing to the selection 
ot such subjects as had a certain weight and strength of 
stem ; and more especially to a new and peculiar method 
of ditpoting and tecuring the roott under ground at the 
time of removal, attended with such advantage in giving 
stability to the tree, that, when it is placed in iu new 
situation, and before any earth has been laid on the 
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Boocs, a veiy oonaidermble forae nii^ be applied, wUhout 
throwing it dawn or displadng it. Slut Sir Henry fur- 
ther informed at, that roots of great number and length 
(Mmetimea to the extent of twel?e and fourteen feet of a 
tide,) were also employed to secure the larger trees, 
when set out single in exposed situations."— >P. 516^ 
17. 

If a statement of this sort, coming firom so high a 
quarter, does not appear conclusive, we can onlyftfcher 
BBCommend a perusal of the work itsdf, and a personal 
mspection of the grounds at AUanton. 

To the nnmeroas notes and illustrations, and separate 
disquisitions affixed to the volume, it is in our power 
only barely to aUude. Unlike notes in eeneral, they 
oootaia much that is valuable ; and, unlike notes also, 
will not fiui to be read by all embued with a proper in- 
terest in the importsnt subject of which they treau We 
perused, in particular, with much pleasure, the very able 
exposure of the fallacy of Wither«*s animadversions on 
the treatment of the Royal Forests, — animadversions 
which had puzxled and perplexed his Majesty's Com- 
miasionen, but wliich Sir Henry Stenart clearly proves 
to have been grounded on the erroneous belief that the 
&aft of the marketable article, or the quantUy of timber, 
and the shortness of the time within which it can be 
pndnced, were the only drcumstanoes to be taken into 
eonsideratioQ ; whereas, the soUdUff and durabiUly of 
timber, which are, in many respects, incompatible with 
bulk and shortness of time in the production, are stiU 
matt important requisites. 

We make no apology fbr having dwelt thus long on 
s work like « The Planter's Guide.*' It U a work 
which appeals to our interests, to our enjoyments, and 
to our patriotism. Iianded proprietors know well that 
good trees are the same as good guineas ; — every lover 
of nature knows well, that a findy-wooded lawn or park 
presents one of the most pleasing objects over which the 
^ can wander ;— «nd every ^tchman knows weU, 
that the green and pastoral districts <^ his native land, 
or the wi& glens among his Highlana mountains, cling 
more fondly to his bean, because the ash and the dm, 
the beech and the oak, floniish quietly there by Yarrow 
nd by Tweed ; or the ^ evergreen pine^' flmgs its 
dak shadow aerofs the stream that dances down the 
bill Dr JohnsoD, hang as blind as those people com- 
nifltoly are who will not see^ discovered no trees in Soot- 
land. Jt is a pity that the historisn of the *^ Happy 
Valley" cannoC now visit AUanton. It might sur^irue 
him to learn that there was not a man to be found m all 
England, with science and expeiienoe enough to eon- 
trarert the faUadoos opinions ai a Norfolk attorney, re« 
gaidhig arboiicidture, tiU a Scotchhait stood forth 
to vmdicate the truth, and to rear up for Great Britain 
a ««v science^ which may yet be the means of increasing 
her Batkmd resoorcrs, of adding Areah lovelinew to her 
^ ststdy homes," and of laun^mg on the deep, ^' to 
nedt another foe," a yet mightier and more triumph- 
ant navy. Others may fed surprised that a Scotdiman 
■heuld have done this ; but his countrymen will fed 
proud, and add his name, with gratitude and delight, to 
the long list of whidi they can dready boast, of those who 
bave taken the lead m so many of the dq^tmentt of 
•oence and intdleet. 



legends of the Lakes ; or Sayings and Doings at KiU 
Jomey. By T. Crofton CroEer* Iiondon. John 
fibers and Co. 1829. 2 vds. 



Ws eottdder Jf r Crofton Croker an ezcdlent spcd- 
OMa of one of those dever young men who are at pre- 
lont 10 exceedimgly plentiful. He writes in a livdy, 
<^-^^ agiCMlSe manner,— takes a thmg easilyup,as 



the schoolmasters sav, and catches'tho *' Cynthiat of the 
minute*' with considerable dexterity and success. But 
we fear Mr Crofton Croker's powers go no farther. He 
seems to possess little variety o( useful knowledge i he 
is sharp, out not intdlectud ; playful, but not imagina- 
tive ; snowy, but not solid or profound. 

*' Oh, bad luck to you ! Is it of me you're spakivgf*^ 
Mr Croker may very possibly exdaim ; and with that 
rich but suppressed smile of quiet humour and secret 
triumi^, which is never to be seen on any physiognomy 
but an Irishman's, may request to be informed whether 
we make it a rule to limit our approbation to those 
mountains of learning, which occasiondly rear their 
stupendous brows far up into the blue sky of literature, 
and cast all the plains and valleys into shade ? TTe an» 
swer, ^' No $" nor are we to be driven from our propo. 
sition by a sophism. Cleverness to any extent is very 
dedrabie ; but it is so common now, tliat its possessor 
will soon find it does not carry him one-hdf so far u 
he had anticipated. The truth is, cleverness, which 
mainlv depends upon a certain liveliness of fancy, has 
been iouna to be a very easy substitute for more valua- 
ble qualities, because, for a time, it may contrive to 
pass current in general society, not for what it really is, 
but for what it pretends to be. A clever man looks upon 
all labour with contempt ; he *^ draws upon his own 
resources," as he phrases it, — which, in other words, 
merdy means, that, liaving never cultivated his mind, 
he makes the most he can of it on the spur of the mo« 
ment. What resources, we should like to know, has 
any one to draw upon, independent of those which loi^ 
study has enabled him to lay up ? Does the clever man 
come into the world with an intuitive knowledge of 
sdenoe, history, and philosophy ? There are many per. 
sons who seem to think that be does. As soon as an 
unfortunate boy is discovered to be ckver^^ it is all ovc^ 
with him. '^ Why plague him with Latin, Greek, or 
mathematics, when he is so clever ?" *' Well, well, 
he pays his college fees, and does not attend the lec- 
tures ; but it is of no consequence,— he is so clever.** 
^< Did you read that artide of his in the Msgasine ?^^ 
It was very bitter, to be surey^-rather personal, and not 
a little inaccurate ; but then it was so clever.** <' He 
pud his addresses, I am tdd, to Miss A, and then jilt* 
ed her for Miss B, — that was podtivdy very bad ; but 
Miss A, you know, is a perfect ninny, and he is so 
ckver,** We are dck to death of dever superfiddity, 
.-Jt is a mere doak, that covers a multitude of dns. 
Profound erudition we cannot, of course, dways meet 
with ; but a moderate extent of sound information is 
within every man's reach ; and unless when the deep 
feelings and emotions of a heart, bending beneath a 
wdght of sendbility and genius, appear to remove it 
from the common concerns of life, we infinitdy prefer 
the man of sound information to the most oonodted jack- 
daw that ever decked himsdf out in the false feathers of 
cleverness. Heartily do we wish Uiat deveroess had 
never risen from the rank it held in the days of Dr John- 
son. » Clever^** my that author, «« is a 15w word, 
scarcdv ever used but in burlesque or conversation, and i 
applied to any thing a man likes, without a settled 
meaning." ^' I read Dyer's letter," says Addison, 
sneeringly, '' more for the style than the news; the 
man has a clever pen, it must be confessed." This is 
exactly the proper distfaiction ;— 4he ** dever" man is 
read, not for his *' news" or information, but fbr his 
^ «fyfe»"— that flashy succesnon of periods,— th at la- 
bonrjng fifter effect^— that ransacking and conglomera- 
tion of all posdble things,— that ^< twinkle, twinkle^ lit- 
tle star," spedes of composition, which plays aboat the 
imagination like a Will-o'-the-Wisp, ana at lenglib) after 
leaamff the reader a dance over bogs and quagmires, 
lands him at the very spot from whidihe sciout. Let 
us hear less of these cJhwr men, unless to devenieBS be 
added industry, and to industry enthusiasm, and to en- 
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thusUsm judgmeot, and to judgment knowledge^ and 
to knowledge wisdom. 

We oonfisas we have lost sight of Mr Croker ; nor do 
we, by any means, intend that the anathema we have 
just proooimced should all light upon his shoulders. 
Mr Croker doet add something to devemess, though 
not enough. What he adds is a confiderable acquaint- 
ance with Irish character, and a tolerably successful 
manner of delineating its peculiarities. In his <^ Fairy 
Legends,** however, there was a good deal of dull stuff, 
and ws think the book was puffed, in certain quarters, 
beyond its merits. The fact is, Mr Crofton Croker is, 
we understand, a very engaging person, with a pretty 
extensive circle of acquaintance, both literary and otliers, 
to all of whom he has contrived to make himself agree- 
able ; and it is amazing what a little private friendship 
may do for a man in this way in these degenerate days. 
We have known more instances than one in which the 
public have been taken by surprise, and have actually 
been made for months to bow the knee before a false 
god* We oould name the names of some of these wood- 
en and stucco images that have been set up for wondiip, 
but it is unnecessary at present. An influential Editor 
puffs his friend, and the chance is, that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred will puff him alsa Nay, there are even 
means of leading Editors themselves by the nose, if the 
secrets of the prison-house might be revealed. 

The ^< Legends of the Lakes, or Sayings and Doings 
at Killamey,** profess to be little more than a guide- 
book of a more lively and characteristic description than 
is generally to be met with ; and in this view we doubt 
not the work will be found very useful and agreeable 
reading by all who visit this fairy corner of green Erhi. 
We are rather, however, of opinion, that Mr Croker vi- 
sited Killamey too much with the intention of making 
a book, — as, mdeed, he himself avows. Now, though 
the ingenious Messrs Weld and Wright have both writ- 
ten large tomes on the subject, we happen to'^he of opi- 
nion, that there is not matter enougii sufficient for a 
book, such as the general scholar would wish to read, 
to be picked up about Killamey. Mr Croker has ac- 
tually given us two volumes; and to make up these two 
volumes, he has crammed in all manner of things, — 
legends, anecdotes, verses, descriptions, sketches, cari- 
catures, music, and many other items too numerous to 
mention. We should not quarrel with this were they 
all good or even interesting ; but th^ are not. Many 
of the legends are stupid ; many of the anecdotes want 
point ; most of the verses are mediocre ; many of the de- 
scriptions are confused; the sketches and caricatures 
are meagre^ and the music is only so so. Not unfre- 
quently, however, Mr Croker is Uvely and amusing, 
and in his better moods he tells an Irish story excel- 
lently. One or two of these stories we shall lay before 
our readers for their edification and entertainment. 
The first is somewhat of a grave cast, and shall be en- 
tided 

THE PRIA& AXD THE LITTLE BIRD. 

*' Advancing through a pretfy plantation, we soon 
reached Cloughna Cuddy, a large stone with two cap- 
sular hollows in it, which were half filled with water. 
A few stunted trees and bushes grew around it, upon 
one of which several rags were hung, as is usual in Ire- 
land, near places that are considered holy. Whilst I 
was engaged in noting the shape of the stone, on the back 
of a letter, an old woman, whom I had not before per- 
ceived, peeping over my shoulder, exclaimed : 

'<* Oh, there isn't it the very raorul image of the blessed 
stone itself ! and there are the two holes put down in it 
to be sure, where the holy friar kndt at his devotions.' 
And hers she began to scatter some crumbs upon the 
gound, to which the little birds, fVom the neighbouring 
brushes, immediately flew, with all the fearlessness of 
conscious security. 



*< < Ah, then,* said their feeder, « ye*re a Uessed 
race, and *tis good right ye have to know this place, and 
it would be a mortal sin Co hurt or to harm ye ; bat 
what are ye to the little bird that sang to the holy friar 
for as good as two hundred years ?* 

^ < That, indeed, was a wonderful bird,' said I $ < and, 
my good woman, if you have no objeetioa, I sboold like 
very much to hear idl about it.* 

«( ^ No objection in life, your honour. Well» thn, 
many years ago there was a very religious and holy mao, 
one of the monks of a convent hereabout ; and he was 
one day kneeling at his prayers in the garden of his 
monastery, when he heard a little bird singing in one 
of the rose trees of the garden, and there never was any 
thing that he had heani in the world so sweet as the 
song of that little bird. And the holy man rose up ftom 
his knees, where he had been kneeling at his prayers, to 
listen to its song, for he thought he never in all hb life 
heard any thing so heavenly. 

«^ < And the little bird, after singing for ■ome time 
longer in the rose-tree, flew away to a grove at some 
distance from the monastery, and the holy man fidlowed 
it, to listen to iu singing ; for he felt as if he never 
could be tired of listening to the sweet song which it 
was suiging, out of its little throat. And the little bird 
after that went away to another distant tree, and sung 
there for awhile, and then again to another tree, and so on 
in the same manner, but ever &rther and farther away from 
the monastery, and Uie holy manstiil following itnrtlier, 
and farther, and farther, still listening delighted lo its en- 
chanting song. But at last he was obliged to give up, as 
it was growing late in the day ; and he returned to die 
convene ; and as he approached it in the evening, the sun 
was setting in the west with all the most lieavenly co- 
lours that were ever seen in all this world, and wbos he 
came into the convent it was night-fall. And he was 
quite surprised at every thing he saw ; for they were all 
strange faces about him in & monastery, that he had 
never seen before, and the very place itself, and every 
thing about it, seemed entirely difiTerent horn whsit k 
was when he left it in the morning ; and the garden was 
not like the garden where he had be« kneeling at hn 
devotions when he first heard the singing of the little 
bird ; and while he was wondering at all that he saw, 
one of tlie monks of the convent came up to him, and 
the holy man questioned him — ^ Brother, what is the 
cause of all these strange changes that have taken place 
here since the morning ?' And the monk that he spoke 
to seemed to wonder greatly at his question, and asked 
him what he meant by the changes since motning, for 
sure there was no chsnge, — that all was just as l>efore ; 
and then he said, ^ Brother, why do you ask these 
strange questions, and what is your name? for you 
wear the habit of our order, though we have never seen 
you before.* So, upon this, the holy man told his 
name, and that he had been at mass in the ch^id in 
the morning, before he had wandered away from the 
garden, listening to the song of a litde bird chat was 
singing among the rose-trees, near where he was kneel- 
ing at his prayers. And the Brother, while lie was 
speaking, gaxed at him very earnestly, and then told 
him that tliere was in the convent a tradition of a Bro- 
ther of his name, who had left it two hundred years be* 
fore, but that what had become of him was never 
known. And while he was speaking, the holy man 
said, ^ My hour of death is come ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord, for all his mercies to me, through the merits 
of his only begotten 8on !* And he kneeled down that 
very moment, and kaid, ^ Brother, -take my confession, 
and give me absolution, for my soul is departing.* And 
he made his confession, snd received lus absolation, 
and was anointed, and before midnight he died. 

«' ^ The little bird, you See, was an angel,«one of the 
cherubim or seraphim ; and that was the way the Al- 
mighty was pleased in his mercy to take to hbnself the 
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«ml of that holy man. And therebefore job b tHe 
Ytone when he knelt all the time of his sleep, or his en- 
ehantment, or whateTer it was ; and there are the prints 
oCthat boly man^s knees in the stone, that yonr honour 
has drawn out so completely.** — VoL I. p. .19^24. 

Most sCour readers, we suppose, have heard, that if 
it nciiia on Sc Swithin's Day, it is certain to rain for 
forty days afterwards. If they will peruse the follow- 
ing legend, they will find out the cause of this very le- 
markaWe fact :-.. 

THE BBATB 01* 8T BWlTHlK. 

** St SiHthin was a priest, and a very holy man,— so 
holy that he went by no other name than thtft of the 
bltesed priest. He was n6t Uk6 the priests now-a-days, 
who ride about on fine horses, with spectacles stuck 
upon their noses, and horsewhips in their hands, and 
pcdiahed boots on their legs, that fit them as nate as a 
Limenek glove, (Ood forgive me for spoking ill of die 
elargp^ but some of them have no more conscience than 
a pig in a p*ratie garden ;) Saint Swithin was not that 
kindof priest, no such thing ; for he did nothing but pray 
ftom momihg till night, so that he brought a blcstlng 
on the whole eonntry round ; and could cure all sorts of 
diseases, and was so charitable that he*d give away the 
shirt off his back. Then, whenever he went out, it 
was quite plain and sober, on a rough litde mountainy 
garrtm^ and he thought himself grand entirely if his big 
oarM.fasl\ioned boou got a rub of the groie. It was no 
wonder he should be called the bleiised priest, and that 
the people Ux and near should flock to him to mass and 
confeauon, or that they thought it a blessed thing to 
have him lay his hand on their heads. It's a pity the 
likes of him should ever die, but there's no help for 
dei^ ; and sure if he wasn't so good entirely, he'd have 
been left, and not be taken away as he was ; for 'tis 
them that are most watMcd are the first to go. The 
news of his death fiew about like lighmmg ; and there 
was nothing but tUlagoniMg through all the country, — 
and diey ha4 no less than right, for they lost a good 
firiend the day he died. However, fVom uUagimiitg 
dley soon eame to fighting about where he was to be 
boned. His own parish -woukhi't part with him if they 
sot half Ireland, and sure they had the best right to 
him ; but the next parish wanted to get him by the 
Uuvc laidcTf (strong band,) for they thought it would 
faring a blessing on &em to have his bones among them ; 
>o his own parishioners at last took and buried him by 
night, without the others knowing any thing about it. 
When the others heard it, they were tearing mad, and 
nuBod a large faction, thinking to take him up and 
carry him away in spite of his parishioners; so they had 
a great battle upon it ; but those who had the best right 
to him were beat out and out, and the others were just 
going to take him up, when there came, all at once, 
such rain as was never seen before or since ; it was so 
heavy that they were obliged to run away half dround" 
ed, and give it up as a bad job. They thought, how- 
ever, that it wouldn't last long, and that they could 
come sgam ; but they were out in that, for it never 
stopped raining in that manner for forty days, so they 
were obliged to give it up entirely ; and ever since that 
dme there's always more or less rain. on St Swithin's 
^7> and for forty days after."— .VoL L p. lOO— 3. 

We have room for only one more story, but it shall 
°e a good one. That ^^ St Patrick was a genUeman," 
^^st, is a part of the moral belief of every sincere 
Ooriitiao; aqd should the least shadow of doubt regard, 
"^g this momentous point remain on the mind of any 
one, let him peruse, with the deepest attention, the fol- 
lowmg historical tradition :— 



THE X.AST OT THE 8AEPIVT8. 

*' The seipent, is it? said Picket in reply. Sure, 
everybody hn heard tell of the Messed Saint Patrick, 



and how he druve the mrpintt, and idl manner of venom 
ous things, out of Ireland-lhow he bothered all th( 
varnUttt entirely ; but for all that there was one oult 
Marpini left, who was too cunning to be talked out o 
the country, and made to drown himself. Saint Patricl 
didn't well know how to mansffe this fellow, who wai 
doing great havoc; till at long last he bethought him 
self, and got a strong iron chest made with nine bouli 
upon it. 

** So, one fine morning he takes a walk to where thi 
iarpitU used to keep ; and the MarpinU who didn't lik 
the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for that 
began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing 
— ^ Oh,' says St Patrick, savs he, ' where's the use c 
making such a piece of work about a gentleman lik 
myaelf coming to see you — ^Tis a nice house I have go 
made for you agin the winter, for I am goine to civi 
lize the whole country, num and beast,' says he, ' ao( 
you can come and look at it whenever you please, an< 
'tis myself will be glad to aee you.' 

'^ The Marpint, hearing such smooth words, thought 
that though St Patrick had drttve all the rest of the tar 
pints into the sea, he meant no harm to himself i so thi 
tarpint walks &ir and easy up to see him, and thi 
house he was speaking about. But when the tarpin, 
saw the nine great boults upon the chest, he thought h< 
was tould^ (betrayed,) and was for making off with him< 
self as fast as ever he oould. 

«< ( >TiB a nice warm house, you see»* says Saint 
Patrick, ^ and *tis a good friend I am to you.' 

*'*' * I thank you kindly. Saint Patrick, for your civi. 
lity,' says the larpint^ ^ but I think it's too small it u 
for me,* meaning it for an excuse, and away he waa 
going. 

*' ' Too small I' says Saint Patrick, < stop^ if you 
please,' sajrs he ; ^ you're out in that, my boy, any how 
— I am sure 'twill fit you completely ; and, 1*11 tell 
you what,' says he, *• I'll bet you a gallon of porter,' 
saya he, * that if you'll only try and get in, there'll be 
plenty of room for you.' 

*< The tarpint was as thirsty as could be with hia 
walk, and 'twas great joy to him the thoughu of doing 
Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so, swelling 
himself ufp as big as he could, in begot to the chest, all 
but a little bit of his taiL « There now,' says 1^, « I've 
won the gallon, for you see the house is too smsll for 
me, for I can't get in my tail.' When^ what does Saint 
Patrick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid of 
the che*t, and, putting his two haods to it, down he 
slaps it with a bang like thunder. When the rogue of 
a tarpini saw the lid coming down, in went his tail like 
a shot, for fisar of being whipped off him, and Saint 
Patrick began at onoe to bouU the nine iron boultt. 

^< « Oh I murder I Won't you let me out. Saint Pa- 
trick ?' says the tarpint^*- I've lost the bet fairly, and 
1*11 pay you the gallon like a man.' 

*•* * Let you out, my darling ?' says Samt Patrick, * to 
be sure I will, by all manner of means ; but, you see, 
I haven't time now, so you must wait till to-moirow.' 
And so he took the iron chest, with the tarpini in it, 
and pitches it into the lake here, where it is to this hour, 
for certain ; and 'tis the tarpint struggling down at the 
bottom that makes the waves upon it. Many is the 
living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has 
hard the tarpint crying out, from within the chest undei 
the water, < Is it to-morrow yet ? — Is it to-morrow yet ?' 
which, to be sure,' it never can be : And that's the way 
Saint Patrick settled the Ust of th« tarpinti. sir."-« 
Vol. I. p. 180-^ 



Ip condurion, we have only to say, that we wish Mr 
Croker had been a little more carefi4 in his selection of 
materials, and that if he will take pains, we think his 
next book is much more likely to contain more of the 
pnie ore than any he has yet ^ven to title world. 
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ObtervaUom upm the tev&dl Snniag SerxAca if ike 
Churchy jn-aeribed hy the LUurgy^ IhroMgkout the 
Year, By the Right Bitmnai AltxMoaet JoUy, 
D.D., one of the Bishops of the Pkotestsnt Episdopel 
Commanion in Seodaoa. Bdbboiigh. Robert Grant, 
Lothian Stieet. 182a Pp. 2M. 

This little work, written by ft leaned and pious 
bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church, was published 
a short time ago, and has lately come under oat notice. 
It u deserving of attention, both on account of its utility 
in reference to the Christian public at larffe, and more 
particularly to those who are members of me Ejriseopal 
Communion in Scotland. The volume is prindpally 
occupied with the Catechetical instruction which the 
venerable author has been in the practioe of imparting, 
during the long period of his ministry, to the young 
persons of his congregation in FrazerbuTgh» where he 
resides as Bishop of the diocese of Moray. The pecu- 
liarity of styl^ which is, perhaps, rather antiquated, 
is amply counterbalanced bv the spirit of devotional 
feeling that flows through the work, and by the two 
most essential qualities of good composition, perspicuity 
and precision, which are never lost sight of, even under 
the absorbinginfluence of the most devout religious reflec- 
tion. In the introduction, prefixed to the work, there are 
contained some excellent practical observations on the ge- 
neral forms of the Church, togethier with occasional re- 
marks on the Liturgy, tending briefly to show its great 
propriety and beauty. The^lKshop^s ^^ Observations" be- 
gin with the first Sunday in Advent, and end with the last 
Sunday after Trinity; and as tlie Chnrch Services Include 
tiie Morning and jBvening Lessons, together with the 
proper Collect, EpisUe and Oospelfoc theday, the com- 
meats made on them are calculated to show tlie admi- 
rable relation they bear to one another, and to point out 
tlie proper results to be gamed from the whde taken in 
coooexloB. All that the author, however, professes to 
do, is to supply hints which may afford matter of devout 
reflection and meditatioB upon the reading and hearing 
of .tl)e Services ; and the subject, it must be confessed, 
admits unquestiooably of a tnore extensive itenge of 11- 
lustration tnaa could possiblv have been obtained within 
the circuraseribed limits of Uie present work. But the 
Bishop has done more than ho has promised. We 
particularly like his remarks on the diffisent festivals, 
according to the order in which they occur in the 
Church of England, in whidi he points out the reasons 
of their institution and the propriety of their observance. 
Nor does he omit to notice the mferior church holyi^lays, 
and the advantages resulting from tfadlr being retained 
according to the practice of the primitive church* 

Having thus bestowed our praise to the extent to 
which we think it is merited, we conrider it justice to the 
author to add, that the pRsent work is not to be taken 
as afair specimen of his profound theological learning; 
in which, we believe, few are, at the present day, his 
superiors. The practical religious instmetion of the 
Christian reader has been more his aim, than the Airther 
advancement of those who are already well versed in 
theological acquirements. In conclusion, we shall only 
add, that this work of Bishop JoUy*s may be safely re. 
commended as an excellent manual of devotion, to be 
used in eonjonction with the book of common prayer, 
with the principles contained in whidi those of the au- 
thor are in the strictest accordance. 



The Step^moffter; a Tmgedy, injhe Ads. By Jaoob 
Jones, Esq. of the Inner Temple,' end formerly of 
Brazen-noee College, Oxford, author of ^ L<mginus," 
a Tragedy, and other woriu. London. Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. 1829. 

We do not consider It necessary to notice this Tra- 
gedy at much length. The plot, which is entirely ficti- 



tidna, ontragea all i^bMrfMty ;. «id iSbh deftct is not 
atoned fn to may great extent by the beanty of the 
poetry. To some readers, the foUowing eonplet wooli 
be quite enous^ to stamp the diaiacter of the whole : 

To rule not one man, bat a manyynen, 
A iiMMf^ mmt^.yeanf oh ! this is f^kMrioni. 

We must give, however, in addition, the St^niodur*! 
opening speech in the second aet, which, we daresay, Mr 
Jones thinks more like a speech of Lady Macbeth than 
any thing that has been written smoe the days of Sbak- 
speare, but which we think the most<consummat8 bom- 
bast, short of sheer lunacy, ever put into the lips of 
woman : 

(fitep-meffter diteovettdf pacing io tmdjro, m ket 
apartment. J 
Step, Now, woman, amid woman, vreaky vain 
Strive with the master sex for mastery- 
Root out oonqiaarion ; bidmiwivingoff! 
Lay conscience for a ghost, and brew a storm 
Shall pdt in blood ; (!>— my nature waxeth callonB ; 
My ribs seem iron ; (! ) — this loud-knocking heart, 
Onoe wont to ring uamms thro* my frames 
Beats resolute and dow, an even piuae. 
Should my transcendent crime shut Kestven Minat loi^ 
Hell has no queen, 1*11 give a queen to heil,(!) 
(If that there be a hell and a hy& heaven.) 
Then thro' the hovriiog^ bottondeas abyss, 
Ins^thiff the shatter'd, fiOlen host, 
And mostlv him shall own me his oo-mate^ 
Anon, witn all the damned since the creation, (!) 
We'll wage assault upon the heayen of heavenai, 
Till the unquellable commotion shake 
With spiritual and elemental jar. 
The cherubim^-environed throne of God ! 
Than earthly rule, this, this is Hr man ^larions. (!) 

The plot is very mudi what thia ^leeoh would lead 
one to expect,— >cxeoedii^y bloody, wid <* i 



Greek Extracte^ eh^fiyfrom the AUk Writert ; wiA m 
Vocdbularjf, For the uee 4^ihe EtUnburgh Aea4emy* 
Edinburgh. OUver^Boyd. 1829. 

This is a very judicious selection of Greek readfaigs, 
for the use of students who are only commencing dieir ac- 
quaintance with thatlanffuage. Such a book was need- 
ed, for the excellent ^< Collectanea Gneca Minora*' of 
Professor Dalzel}^ is aknost the only work of the Und 
that is used in schools in dils country ; and teadiers 
must have painfully felt the monotony and lassitude 
arising from going over it agam and again. We do 
not mean that these new '« Greek Extracts ** should tn- 
penede the " Collectanea," but that they will form an 
agreeable variety, the more espedslly, as we peroelve the 
editor has quite properly introduced very few oF the 
Awa^wo^fuiTta, or excerpts, chosen by DalK|]^ Though 
the Extracts are principally from the Attic writers, he 
has given a few specimens also, under separate heads, of 
the Ionic, Epic, Doric, and jBolic Greek. A vocabn- 
lary and a few notes are added ; and the typogn^hy of 
the whole is exceedingly distinct and appropriate. 



Remarks on Cqfee^ wUh DiredUms fir melking tt, ee» 
lectedfrom various sources. Edinburgh. Jotai Rdd, 
Grocer, Tea and Coffee dealer. 

The ignorance which prevalli among all ranks and 
classes of society, in this countiy, upon the subject of 
Colfte, has been to us the source of a deep and abiding 
mehmcholy. How many limes have we sst, like Ba- 
chel, hi the drawing looma of ika rich and noble, aad 
felt the big tears diasing each other down our numly 
cheeks, as we saw and tasted the tepid and miid4y d*. 
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lui OK au nnmHi invenuooi" nning rooKea a 

Sinee the year 1662^ coifiw has beeo diao 

eoautryy and alnee the year 1652, the aiC of i 

has vemaiiicd ttatiobaiy. It is £ur o(herwi« i 



ooottoD, which tiie ulMiiity of aiir mannen l^rctoft its to 
filter in tea^^poonfuls through our throaU, notwithstand- 
ing the mnnea and slight etrnmlsive tendency which 
each Moeeeding spoonfal oontribated to inerease 1 We 
have met with ladiea too, false deoeitfiil syiens, who 
prided themseltes on their pnfieieney m the art of ma- 
king oofbe^ who aaaored as that good coffee was almost 
never to be got, diat ihe^ could diinli it nowhere 
except m their own bonse, and that they were happy to 
have found at last pne able to appredate the value of so 
delicious a beversge. Animated bv such sympathetic 
and beantifal obseivatioDs, the dond has for a moment 
passed off our brow, the sunshine of hope again sparkled 
in onr ex|iiessive eye, and We almost believed, with e 
bonnding faear^ t^at we had at length discovered the 
darling object of our unceasing anxiety-^ femtde ca* 
pabk^ as Sir Henry Steuart would say, ^^ of giving im. 
mediate efibct to cofiee.'* If she was anmsnied, we 
deteimincd to throw oursdf and fortune at her feet ; if she 
waa a wift^ we eagerly ruminated on the oentiogendes 
which mlg^t put a ^»eedy termination to the existence of 
her hosband. Alas, it was a dream that had a stormy 
wakening 1 Soon, too soon, were we recalled to reality I 
The servant brottj^t «s a cup of eoffiee, << weak as wa- 
ter, and cool as a aephyr,*' distinguished only bv a slight 
bitterness of flavour, indioating that the beiry had been 
noeted to a emder, and then pulverised at a single bott, 
and that boiling water was an article of which the 
faooaehold lived in the profouadest ignoranoew Nothing 
could have increased our despair but the appalling fear, 
which flashed upon us like lightning, that the poisoft^ 
ous Uquid we had been induced to drak mi^t have 
owed its existsnoe to an infusion of that most disgmco* 
ful of all human inventioos-^Hunt's rootled com t 

drank in dus 
making it 
stationary. It is lisr otherwim in FranoCi 
Tliere am at this moment thies thousand coffee-houses 
in Paiis^ and the psetidiog goddess of each ooffeo-house 
devotes her life and her abihties to the makiagof coitee. 
l«fo wonder diat the Bmporor Alexander fUl in love with 
one of these fssflinattog bein|^ and '^ looked and aipped, 
and sipped and kwked, and sipjpedagain**^ Iftheseaany 
coe talent which we admire in the Parisians mow than 
nil the rest, it is that of making ooftee. Bender, the tra- 
veller, when at Grand Ceiio, was assored that there were 
•nly two penona in that laue eity, who wem able to 
pqpare the bevenge in that high Derfection to whieh he 
had been accustomed at Paris. Can ima^nation oon« 
jure up to itself any picture moss 'perfisctly enicuiean 
and delightful, than a company of French ladies and 
gcBitlemen, who have lettrsd to the saloon or drawing- 
room, after a q>lcndid dinner, and are there luxuriating 
over this ambrosia] liqueur, whether the a^ iioir, pure 
9M amber and strong as brandy, be piefenedy or thec^ 
d laU, hot from the percolater cofiee^pot, snd enriched 
with a gloiions infusion of boiling cream 1 

To us the reooflection of the coffee we have drunk at 
Paris, constitateB the chief txijofmmt we experience in 
the eiieroise of memory. There is a softened melancholy 
in the leminisoenoe, that seems to shed a benigner influ* 
cnoB over the weak tea, which it is now our destiny to 
swallow. In the minds of all men, indeed, cofieeought 
to be associated with every thing that is dassieal and 
dignified. Without coffee SchiUer would never have 
written ** WaUenstein ;'* it was to him the very foun- 
tain of inspiration. Without ooffiM Bonraarte would 
never have been Emperor of Fraipce, and let it be re- 
corded to his honour, that the conqueror of Europe has 
left behind bun a reeeipt for making ooilbe. <« Coffdo," 
says Dr Kitchiner, ^« a# ttoed on the coMinml, serves the 
double poipose of an tMreeable tonic, and an exhilara- 
ting beveragsb" «« Ca&,** savw an old writer, '« forti. 
fies the soul within, qnieksns the 
heart lightsome.' 



rithin, qnieksns the i^iiits, and makesthe 



<< Semper ego audUor tafUum /" Will the thne never 
dawn whMi coflfee may be drunk in (Treat Britain— in 
Bootlond^n Edinburgh ? Yes, it wiU dawn ! and we 
trust the light is breaking in even now. Animated with 
a noble enthusiasm, Mr John Reid (82, South Frederick 
8treet)^we write the name and address with plaasur^. 
has pnbUshcd, at his own risk, ^^Remsrics on Coffee, 
with Direetioos for Making it.*' Both are exodlcnt; 
and to ail who have any serious desim to enjoy life, we 
recommend a perusal of Mr Reid*s work, and a dvi- 
liiod, enlightened, and regular consumption of .his oof- 
feOk For onr own part, we authorise Mat Reid to send 
us forthwith a trial of his «« finest Mocha," and we shall 
never leave him as long as we live, if it afibrds ns one- 
half of the satisfaction we anticipa^ 
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KSXAftXt VPOK A PROPOSED IMPROVED STAITDARD 
AND SYSTEM OF PERIODICAL WRITIVO. 

(Bf the Reverend Dr Marthead.j 

Tb the Editor qfthe Bdlvimrgh Literary Journal 

SiRy^If I coold be of use to yonr work in any i 
wfaioh I 1 



impsrtant way than that 
tempted, it would be much men to die purpose that I 
should lend yon snch aid ; bnt, as I cannot greatly de- 
pend upon my own exertions, yon will, perhaps, allow 
me, instead, to make a few suggestions to you, which 
mOT be modi better earned into execution by younger 
and abler hands. 

It hu not unfreqnently been » matter of aoms tpo^ 
eolation how it should hnve happened^ tha^ amidst the 
wide diffiMion of litsrsry talent in the pceamt age, so 
little seams to have gone to the snpportoif a Msy isvonr* 
ito and poptUar style of writmn, which was in gnat 
vogue in this isbnd fkom the tfino of Addisen down*. 
ward, to within the Imt fifty years. I mean, esmys 
descriptive of Kvingmannen, and sq^ete witbunoral and 
prndentialVbaervation. In some respects, the age seems 
to fM itself above thia kind of tmining; the subject 
has, ptthaps, been exhausted in the manner in which it 
hss hitherto been taken np-^-the foUies of fiMhknaUo 
life have hesn sufliciently exposed....«non||^ 1 
done to point out the evils m ignoranos, of ( 
manners, or of courtly levitifs and 
have been alieady ao pointedly aprcased, or so doquent- 
ly dilated upon, that it seems m vain to attsmpt doing 
ovor again what has alieadv been done, on maav occa- 
sions, so incomparably welL The essayists of Eoghmd 
make t» gieat -figuze after Dr Johnson. The prand 
theatre of London and of English observation aeemed 
then to dose. A select company of gentlemen opened, 
fbr a season, our little proviiwial theatre of Edinburgh, 
and endeavonred here too to hold their Mirror up to 
nature. Thesucoem was very flattering and deserved— . 
bnt the field (to change the metaphor) was too narrow 
to admitof being beaienmore than once or twice. The 
vetemn leader of the dfaaae still survives, hi a fkesh old 
age, the object of the love and veneiaiien of hiM conn, 
trymen ; but there has been im mom attempt in that 
shape.-to ^^ try what the open, what the covert yidd." 

The same thfaig, it is true, has been tried fai a dififarb 
ent, and it may be, ineomemmects, an improved form. 
The undesstaading and the affections have sinos been 
assailed in powerful vcne and prose, and lessons faavn 
been indhectly conveyed, under Che fbrm of flotion, or 
in speculation on aU subjects, philssophied, moral, and 
politicaL I doubt not that the mhid of the age has, oi^ 
the whole, been improvuK ;— knowledge haa been widdy 
extended, and has fimMLits way into the lowest dassm 
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of tedatj; yet I tbiakit U a pity that the didactic tone 
hai been to aioch dh»ped, and that, With all this de. 
loge af ideal and Mings pouiing upon than from 
every ^oaitcr, men have been left so much to pick np 
their awiai uBptaasioDS like casual pebblea from the 
•chanaeL To cecum again eaactly into the track of out 
oid maaters would not do. Yon twve ooiiiewfaere asked 
.whether it Is qalte hopeless to' look again ftir a Spectator 
«r a Ramble*. It is so, if we do not tfcke into aooonnt 
-4^0 diAreaceof times; bntif that is attended to, some* 
thing mndr more important in its lesulu than eitlMr oi 
these «r^kles of former days, if not so excellent or per- 
ibct iBwxeeutioa, may still arise among us. 
. . The great aim of the Spectator was to inculcste mo» 
Esls, manDersy and the love of knowledge, upon the 
middling clssses of society, who were then pressing for- 
ward hato the sphere of the higher end better instructed 
circles. It effected ito object with singular tact and 
ability ; and whilst it holds out models m English com- 
position wliich have never been excelled, and a delicscy 
of wit and humour which is quite inimitable, its lead- 
ing praise is the benevolent and Christian perseverance 
with which it pursues its great aim, never deviating to 
the right hand or to the left. There was still room for 
many successors to follow in the same track ; the follies 
to 4)0 ridiculed, and the vices to be reproved, in the 
daises of men over whom its sway had been exercised, 
still presented themselves in new foims, and gave op- 
portunity for the eflbrts of the satirist and the moralist 
The work, however, became colder and heavier as it 
went on ; and certainly in none of the Essayists that suc- 
ceed the Spectator do we find the same ffahness, de- 
gaoce^ and exubemnce. 

The JUmbier, accordingly, seems to have had in view 
another phasis of human society. Ttw ludicrous igno- 
iinee of the middling ranks wss now driven off the fidd 
--the ladles could not only spell and read romances, 
bat even diere were scholus among Dr Johnson*s own 
ftunale friendi, wtio were at home in Greek. An audi- 
ence of a very wide description wss now prepued to 
Ustsn to scholastic essays, which enhanced the weight of 
their matter by a diction somewhat approaching to pe- 
dantry. Even pleasantry itsdf assumed a statdy end 
reaMming garb. The improvement to be effected upon 
the leading classes, at that period, wss to accustom them 
to a more pointed concentratioif of thought, and terse- 
ness of expression ; and the genius of Johnson wss ad- 
mirably adapted for the task which he had nndertakeo. 
TUs work too was completed, and it was now requisite 
that the busineis of ethicd instruction should in a great 
degree stand still, till a wider circle was opened fSt its 



In the meanwhQe, the work of intdlectnal progress 
has been rapidly advandng. W^it has been sharpened, 
hnagiaation filled, knowledge accumulated, to a far 
more extensive range than has ever hitherto been known 
in the world ; and the drde of human beings whose 
minds are opening to the necesdties of every social and 
moral improvement, has widened to an extent that forms 
quite a new era in the Idstory of the spedes. Here then. 
Sir, I maintain that all the grand prindples of morals 
and rdtgion come before us, again to be enforced in a new 
and much more animating strain than ever — because 
the audience to whom such admonitions arc to be ad- 
dressed, is not now any limited portion of society, such 
as the hiffhcr orders, or those immediatdy bdow them ; 
but it is me whole mass of the people, whose prindples 
an to be regulated and fixed, whoae vices and foUies are 
to be pruned away, whoee humoun are to be examined 
and underrtood, and whose fieelings are to be sympathi- 
sed with and aootiied.* This is now the splendid fidd 
opon to the didactic writer— a fidd which has long been 
growing white to the hsrvest ; anddthough the labour- 
ers have yet scsroely entered upon it, I apprehend they 
are standing prepared, and ara quite m numerous as is 



required, if Uisy were only aware of tiie oall wUdi ia 
made to them. 

It strikes me that a noble opportunity is afforded 70a, 
and y^ar able oo>«d]utors, to enter upon this grrat field 
^->the most important and sablhne which has yet been 
presented to the powers of literarv exertion. I cannot 
pretend to point oat the ways and means by which the 
work may be most efiectudly perfbrmed. I would not 
wish to trammel by rules any of the walks of genius ; but 
I could wish, that whatever they are writing, whether 
prose, poetry, criticism, or origind observatioa, the li. 
terery men of our age would keep a steady eye to the 
wide audience whom they sre addressing, and would 
lay it down as a sacred prindpte, to advance nothiog 
which could prove an oflSmce to '« one of thsM little 
ones;*' but would, on the conttary, use and seek every 
opportunity to inculcate a pure and vigorous morality oq 
the minds of tiie pec^le of every rank— Jiising the word 
morality in its largest acceptation, as indudii^ beha- 
viour of every kukd, whether fiowing hoax religion, ho. 
manity, propriety, or genuine politeness. All kind of 
writii^;, then, might bear upon this grand object ; bsrt 
bendes, it appean to me that there isagain mow pecniiar- 
ly a field opened for the moral or didacticessay, on the mo- 
-del of the Spectator and the RamUer, only varied so as to 
meet tiie new exigencies of the times, and expanded so aa 
to take in the much wider range of sodety upon which 
itistobebrooohttooperate. And if I am not mistaken, 
your pages sfmd space for sudi an undertaking, even if 
it were to be attempted weekly, without any encroach, 
ment upon the room allotted for mere literary matter. 
As to the requidte writers, I do not see that yoa can be 
at anv great loas. Those whom yon have already en- 
rolled among your contributors, can, ftom their obser*. 
vation, thdr ulents, and their virtues, do a great deal 
in this way— if they would only let tbdr mmds dwell 
upon it, and revolve the methods of making the moat 
eflbctusl impresuon. Can sudi writers as Professor 
Wilson, from hii inexhaustible stores oi thought and 
expresdon ; the Ettridi Shepherd, from his shiewdobser- 
vations on men and manners, in the loeocs dther of pas. 
tord or of dty life ; Mr Tennant, or Professor OHlespie, 
who can illustrate their vivid perceptions of living society 
by examples drawn from Oriental, European, or andent 
learning ; Mn Grant, tnm. her multitodinoos renuais- 
cences ; can persons like these be at foult^-if they 
would seek to come forward mere prominendy as the moral 
lights of thdr age P—and what could be required from 
them, but to ran in somewhat thdr more unbridled 
excurrions ?.-but ** to stoop to truth, andmoraliae their 
song?*' 

The grandeur of the theme, and at the same time its 
dmplidty, would inspire men of much Inferioc tdents 
to the eminent persons I have nsmed, to contribute to 
your work many useful and pleadng speculations, that 
would come home to every ^^ busineii and bosom ;" 
and I am indined to think that there is no person of 
genius among our feUow-dtixens, however pre-eminent, 
who would not be willing tu beoDme a labourer ia the 
ssme vineyard of humanity, whenever it was dearly 
seen what good might be done, and with how little 
exertion, too, upon their part. Could Sir Wdler Scott, 
Mr Jeffirey, or Dr Chdmers, employ to nobler purpose, 
or with a'greater certdnty of grateful acceptance from 
the public, any little fragmento of their time and their 
mediutions, than in pressing upon the hearts of the 
people some important views of high prindple or of 
daily behaviour, by which they might rise in the scde 
of mord existence, or dleviatethe vexations of life ? 

I do not wish, sir, to detdn you or your readen longer 
with this speculation, which, if it should be^ftedftil, and 
bordering upon extravagance, as I have stalMII4r, can 
yet, I am satisfied, be filtered into much souBd'^nKta. 
luable wisdom, if it is permitted to pass throaglMdgds 
better tndned to this kind of reflection. I am MBdauS 
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tbaty if there is any thing in this plan, you ihoold profit 
fW>ai it, in the first iostance, hecause I think you are 
really dedrons to do all the public good in your power, 
in the litenry office which you have undertakdo, iod 
you have given manT proofs that you have a full 
oompnthcnaion of its duties, and can both eiteeute and 
discern. I will own^ too, that I have a desire that this 
undertaking should emanate from the spot where your 
Journal is published.. Several years ago I proposed 
these Tiews to my friend, the late Mr Constable, when 
he was busily occupied in projecdng his Miscellany* 
H'ith that sagacious and ardent mind which had so 
much perception of the drift of public opinion, and so 
much earnestness that it should be led right, he felt 
himself greatly inclined to attend to my suggestions $ 
but the difficulty of seulng such a work on foot, and 
providii^ the proper writers, besides his being so much 
occupieoin the arrangements of his Miscellany, which 
has now proved so well the soundness of his calcula- 
tions ; and finaUv, his unexpected misfortuneit all tUs 
prevented him from giving it a trial. 

<' Nortiiiie nor plaee did then adh«». 

They haw nsade themaslves; and thatthdr fitnesi^ now,** 

has not, I am thankful, ** unmade*' me— but has ra- 
ther given me a greater impulse to seek to associate 
with the memoiT of that liboal publisher, which ought 
never to be lightly esteemed in the literarr history of 
Seotland— a scheme, the execution of which promises, 
in my conception of it, to be so honourable to our 
conntryy and so replete with good to mankind. 
I am. Sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

ROBEKT MOKEHEAIK 

l\* Oar learned and able Correspondent has, in the 
above eomnuinication, stated opiniora, widi the justice 
of which we have been long hnpressed ; and the sag- 
gestion he makes has, for some time back, been a favour, 
ite sdMme with ounelves. It is not improbable that 
it will be foond, ere long, to assume something like a 
palpable shape in the psges of the Edinkirgh Literary 



aoxcTHisro coxcekkivo okate-biooeiis. 

Bytke Author qf ihe ^ HittorUt of the SeoiUdi Ee^ 
hemomsy*' the '< Tradmome of Edinbmrghy'* fe. 

What to ke, that buQdsitraQgntfasaeithar themsioB, the 
— *^" -tfMesrpenterr 

SHAKSFSAaS. 

GKATE-DiOGEms are a pecaliar people— difibring 
f^VNn the rest of mankind in charscter and personal ap- 
pcsrsnee. Yet, what is strange, a grave-digger jK, non 
mtetlar— thereveneofthepoet. The secret of the dis- 
thioion must be, that it requires one to be of a peculiar 
diaiacter, and coosequendy figure, to become a grave- 
^ig^er. One may be destined, though not bom, a grave- 
^'88^ . He may have in him from conception the 
8>nns of the qnaUUes of a grave-digger ; he eomcs into 
the world with them ; he besrs them about with him 
dnring his boyhood, youth, maturity, and middle-age ; 



he arrives at the full ripenessof grave-digger' 
**">) the place falls vacant, and he steps into the daid 
Dun's ihoes^ as naturally as a son succeeds a fiidier in 
sn entailed estate. 

'^houh you know that a grave-digger Is a mortal like 
yousd^and m«y die long before you, it is impossible 
to help feeling an antipathy to the animal, on tbe score 
M^^^ to handle your predous pesMm with his igno- 
J^hnds when you shiUl be passive and powerless* 



to fan into his hands, and cannot rssbt the i 
ror, with which one must always eontemp 
death iiself, at least What Baeoa caUs the i 
death. 

A grave-digger is not more widely divide 
rest of numkind in character than in intern 
is death to you ; but it is life to him. You 
in recovering, or in hearing of the recovery 
hour, ttom a desperate illness ; but such i 
that of blasted com and rising markets to 
ciln have no sympathy with what throws all 
the town into anxiety and sorrow— the previ 
epidemic disease. The wind of March, whteh 
old men*8 breaths, brings breath and heal 
Cold is as warmth to bim, and the genial hea 
the destructive chill of November. As sot 
divine has emphatically said of the gamestei 
ness is decidedly unnamral ; fbr he cannot 
blessing upon i^ without breaking the law 
joins good- will to fl^en. Like Satan, he has a 
be thou my good !" 

We have often thought that, if a grave-d 
be expected to communicate his ideas to m 
and free confession, after the manner of k< 
his whole thoughts and sentiments, would f 
curious book. Such a thing would be a sor 
tiofu It would inform mankind of a disth* 
most of another world. Orave*diggerB are tl 
or videttes of mankind, on their march to 
They are nearer the land of foiwetfblness tht 
and if they would but send back to the mai 
intelligence they have picked up on their advj 
it would be so much towards a disclosure ol 
secret. In clearing away tbe brushwood of 
may not some one of them have caught a 
that dark, or that ^orious land, towaids wl 
hasten? 

Out of curiosity respecting so signlar a 
have collected some anecdotes of various inc 
the species,— which may perhaps be found 
of their character and manners. 

John Prentice, die grave-di^er of Camv 
narksbire, had a pleasant 4quhi^ue^ which 1 
ly used on hearing of the death of any perso 

whow !** he would say ; '< is dead ? 

ther it hsd been other hvo.** 

A person once asked John Prentice if he 
himself at liberty to pray fbr his daily brea 
sake, sir,*' be answered, ^^ the Lord*s Pra] 
tliat, ye ken.**— ^< Ay, but,*' said the qm 
you think you csn do that, consistent with th 
which enjoms us to wish no evil to our nel 
.->'^ Dear sake, shv,'* cried John, rather puz 
ken fouk maun he huriet /** This was qui 
and very conclusive. 

The grave-digger of Som, in Ayrshire, t 
fish and as mean a wretch as ever handled t 
carried mortdoth. He was a very querulou 
contented old man, with a voice like the whj 
wind through a key-hole, on a bleak Hunda 
in the country. An acquaintance from a ne 
parish accosted him one day, and asked hoi 
was standing with hink ** Oh, very puirl} 
puirly, indeed !*' was the answer ; << the yar 
oaething ava for us this simmer. If ye lik' 
me, I have na buriet a leevin' soul this six i 

John SomerviUe, the bellman and sexton 
in Peebles-shlre, a smgularly greedy old mi 
haunt people who were likely soon to requ 
vices, like a shark foUowmgafbver-ship at i 
ever he heard of any person throughout thi 
parish, having been seised with any thing 
illness, he would draw towards the hmise, ii 
great apparent concern for the suiTtfrer, uad 
visits every day till the event of either dea 
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▼erjr. If admitted to see the tick, or Infonnedof the 
paitieulnfe of the dieorder, no physician could draw 
mow aocnirate conclusions as to the result than he. 
He tracked disease in all its steps with as much 
fidelity as the vulture or the carrion-crow follows an 

E, and with the same purpose. A death was a 
thing to him hoth in protptctu and in ate. He 
upon it bejbrc as well as ({fter its occurrence. 
John, it must be understood, was very fond of broth 
and fat fledi, and kept a register in his mind of every 
person^s day for having &e pot on in the parish, 
Mow, this predilection of his was prodigiously gratified 
by these visitations to the houses of the sick ; for the 
peo]^ always gave him a share of the food which they 
might have in preparation, as a sort of part-payment 
beforehand for his services.* He had a trick, indepen- 
dent of Uiese professional visits, of dropping into people^s 
houses about the dinner-hour, and was endowed, with 
what might be called, a natural propensity forpot>luck- 
iog ; but, though the hospitality of his hosts could not 
have permitted him, under any circumstances, to fare 
poorly, it wis quite remszfcable that, when his official 
services were likely to be necessary, he was always better 
treated than at other times. 

On a family having removed fiom the neighbonzing 
parish of Stobo to that of Manor, John was rejoiced to 
bear, that among the new setders there was one who, 
in all probability, would soon require his assistance. 
One customer procured in this unexpected way was, to 
John, as good as other ninety-nine, who could not have 
gone past him. Yet the }oy of his mind was not alto- 
gether unalloyed. Busy mney suggested to him the 
possibility of the family retaimng an affection for the 
Durying.g;roand of their former parish, which might, 
I»«rhap8, prove the means of depriving him of his vic- 
tim after aU. To settle the important point, he one 
day made bold to step up to Caverhill, where the family 

in question resided. He asked for Mrs S , of whom 

he hfd some previous acquaintance, and was shown in- 
to a room. Mrs 8. was too unwell to see him, but 
Miss S., hiHrianghter, came in her place. John intro« 
duoed hfansdl&with a thousand bows and scrapea, and 
began a long string of weU-leamed condolences upon 
the subject of Mr Walter*s illness. " How did she' 
think he was ?*'— *^ Was there any chance of his win- 
nim' througJif*^^^* What hopes did the doctor gie 
them P*' &C. &c Afker half-an-hour of tiresome com- 
mon-place, and when the voung man*s illness had been 
amply discussed, and considerable hopes of his recovery 
expressed by his sister, John terminated the conversa- 
tion with the decisive question— ^< But, dear me, Miss 
S., wiiere do ye bury? Have ye ground in Stobo, 
or do ye intend to take on wi* Manor ?*' Miss S. was 
confounded at the atrocious impudence of the wretch, 
and permitted him to depart without gratifying his in- 
quiries. 

The graTe-diggenk of Edinburgh have been a race ever 
remarkable for their drunkenness, in addition to the 
other vices common to thdr tribe. About thirty years 

r» there was an obscure public-house at the head of 
Cowgate, in which the greater part of them used to 
meet every morning to enjoy themselves. It was said 
that they were accustomed to drink most unhallowed 
toasts— such as ^« A hard frost,*'— <« A wet spring,*'— 
'' The east wind,"—'' A green Yule," &c., and con. 
verse upon the prospects of good employment held forth 
by the weather.^.^ it being debated one morning 
whether they might sit a little longer, and have some 
more liquor, one of tlie corps is sidd to have voted in 
the affirmative, for a reason, which he expressed in the 
following words:—'' Hang it," said he, " letushae 
the other pot The sky has been looking gsy dour for 
this half-hour paat I we'll hae plenty o' caulds and sair 
throats the mom." 
The most remarkable of this fiatemity was Oeordie 



Girdwood, the andent grave-digger of the Grey Friars' 
churchyard. He was an uncommonly drunken-looking, 
withered, little old man, with sore eyes. . It was said of 
him, by the common people of Edinburgh, that he had, 
in the course of bis profosional duties, turned over the 
churchyard seven times. He died at an advanced SAe, 
about sif teen years ago. Like Blair's aexton, he had a 
great torn for wit ; but, unfortunately, hia conversation 
smelt wofully of the shqp^ and that amell was not 
the most pleasing possible. A friend one day made up 
to him, ss he was digging a grave, and found him con- 
templatiog a skull, which he had juat unearthed, and 
was holding in his hand. Knowing that Oeordie was 
quite as well acquainted with the faces of the dead as 
the living population of the parish of Grey Friara, the 
intruder asked him, '' who that had been." — •« Ah 1 man," 
quoth Oeordie ; " this was the great preacher, Dr — — ^ 
ane of the ministers of. Edinburgh. Faith, he was a 
rum minister. He could drink glass for glass wi' a 
large dinner-party, till they were a* aneath the table bat 
himsell ; and he would then go into another room, call 
for the servants of the house, and say prayers to them 
as wed as if he had newtaated a top. Ah, he's been 
lang dead and ganenool O^ Ibelieve,rsclMMnhim 
sax times in my hands smce I pat him fiif t aneath 
the yirth 1 Deil care how mony mae timet I may hae 
him to turn ower yet I" 

So much for the ancient fraternity of grave-diggcn^ 
men whom we all need, but whom no one love8» 



•MTCB LEGAL JCATTE&S. 

Ik Engbmd, the old maxim has been established for 
centuries, " nolumus leges Anglim mutari ;'' bat in 
Scotland, by way of variety, we snppooe, the eootiaiy 
proposition is in full force. In £I^fland they have got 
an agglomeration of technicalities, whose antique absurd- 
ity cannot fail to excite Teoeration ; while our Scottish 
Astrsa haa become a very she-Proteus, and aasnmer 
every possible shape nnder heaven at the tonch of an 
act of sederunt We understand that Active prepsra- 
tions are making, even now, in influential qnartens, for a 
new statute, wherein the powers of the Court of Sosioo, 
for nQgulating the forms of process, ar« to be still far- 
ther amplified. 

Bnt with all diis dmpping and changing, wa art fitf 
from displeased ; nay, wo ael very grateful to ^kmc 
who have brought about, and are still bringing abont, 
the gradual alteration. The labours of our iadfa* ^ 
matters like these are quiet and unpretending ; are per- 
formed in the aedusion of their own robing*roao, and 
never m foith to the world, heralded by editorial puff- 
ery. We believe the profession would have stareo, if 
the recent consolidated act of sederunt had been usher- 
ed in by a modest pre&oe from our venerable Iiord Pre- 
sident, or an article in the Scotsman, written suh rota 
by my Lord Cocehouse. This would, mdeed, have been 
harlequin's hat on the head of Augustus. But, nev^- 
theless, we happen to know that the kbours of the 
judges on this occasion have been great and ineesisnt; 
and none but those sludlow and ignorant persons, who 
cannot comprehend the difficultiea of legislating on such 
a subject, can fail to pay due regszd to those djgnifi^ 
and most salutary exertions. The people of Scotland 
owe a debt of gratitude to their judges, for casting pre- 
judice beiiind their backs, and studying, with p^notic 
zeal, whatever may tend to improve the adoiinlstration 
of justice, and conduce, by so doing, to the public pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

By the sonsoudatinx act of sederunt, which came in- 
to force on the 12th of November last, a great boon has 
been conferred on the profession. So many acts of se- 
derunt had been previously passcdr— aome 
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in the teeth of othen,— tbat the ooodnet of a Uw-suit 
VM bcoome move perlloui than a dance blmdfold among 
ved-hot plougbshares. Tiat Is tow remedied ; though 
many imperfections still itmain, whish it were little in- 
tcrestins here to detail. One fault we have to find with 
tiM moM of bringing it oat,-^t wsa scandalously dear. 
Tklagt of this sort ought not to be eonverted into mo- 
Qopolies, or aoorces of pirrrate pvofity beyond what is re. 
quisite for the publication. From the number of acts of 
acderuni recently passed, a serious tax has been imposed 
on tlie pockets, as well as the time, of the profession. 
We. would pled^ oundves to produce half a dozen 
eonnsel leanned m the law, whose fees have oot paid 
their estpeoses in this single department. In the case 
of the oonsolidated act, the hi|{h price was partly ooca- 
sioned by an index at long at the ad itself. This should 
have beon pnl>lished separately, «r rather not at all ; for 
it is, on a moderate computation, six times too long. A 
much better (mm well as cheaper) mode of presenting the 
whole regulations now in force, is that adopted in Mr 
Bttmess*s publication, where the clauses of the A. S., 
and those of the Judicature statute, relative to the 
Court of Session, are systematically arranged together, 
so as to form a consecutive vidimus of the course of pro- 
cedure. In this work notes of decisions and forms of 
intcrlocfitots are introduced ; and, with an index of ra- 
tional dimenaiMis, it affinds a malarial fadUty to the 
practitioner. 

It may be mteresting to know that there has recently 
been formed in this dty a Bodety for the express pur- 
pose of censideiing and suggesting improvements in the 
tbnnaof judicial prooednre, and of 1^1^ exeeution. We 
nndentand that it consists of a lunited number of young 
and naloos men of bnsinen, who carsAiIly collect and 
record thdr observations on the objects in view ; and 
tliat th^ proceedings have already attacted attention 
in the most influential quarters. 

Why did the new Glasgow drcuit commence on Mon- 
dMfyWom the Court ef Session only rose on the Satur- 
day before ? Were the counsel expected to post off to 
QUmgQw oo the Saturday, and spend theSuiidayin stu- 
dying their cases and preoogneecing witnesses ? or were 
they to comprehend and manage their Monday cases by 
intuition ? It might be a very proper thing for al] par- 
tiea to be back In time to spend Christmas-day in Bdia* 
bnigh ( but there were other obvious consideratioos, 
equally important, that deserved some attention. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A SCOTS SANG. 
By the Etiriek SOiephenL 

I HAB lost my love^ an* I dlnna ken how, 

I hae lost my love^ an' I oarena; 
Fer fadth will I be Just to lie down an' dee, 

And to sit down an' greet vrsd be faairnly ; 
But a screed o* ULnature I csnna wed hdp, 

At haying been guidit nnfidrly ; 
An' wed wad I like to gie women a skdp^ 

An yerk their sweet hafiets fu' yardy. 

O! pli^;ue on tlie Ummer% sae dy an' demurs 

As pawkie as deils wi* their smiling ; 
As fickle BM winter, iu sunshine and sliower. 

The hearts of a' manUnd bcguUing ; 

r^ sour as Deoonber, as soothing as May, 

..^ '• T»auit thdr ain ends never doubt them ; 

••irAdr ffl fimlts I ooodna tell ower in a day. 

Bat thdr beanty's tiie warst thing about them ! 



Ay, that*8 what seta up the hde warid in a lowe ; 

Makes kingdoms to rise an' expire ; 
Man's might ii nae mair thsn a flaoghten e* towe^ 

Op po s e d to a blesM o' rdd fire I 
'Twas woman at first made creation to bend. 

And of nature's prime lord made tlie piUew ! 
An' 'tif her that will bring this ill warld to an end, 

An' that will be eeen an' heard tdl o' ! 



STANZAS. 

(WriiteH aiimdmghii 8lU December IBfA,) 

By Alexander BalJouTt Esq. Author of ^ Contemplation^^ 
**Characten omUted in Crabbe*t Parish Register,'* ic* 

Habx! Tfane has strode the midnight beU, 

Another year has passed away ; 
His requiem aangb-4iis perthig loMlt* 

And, hark! again !— that wild hurrah ! 

Is it because the ^re's deposed 
That thus they hail the new-born Son 2 

Or, that life's lease is nearer dosed, 
Tlidr d>bing sands still nearer run? 



Just now they wildly lift thdr Toioi^ 
In wdoome to a puny eliild : 

As gbdty will that cnnrd njoioe, 
Soma twdve monthB hence^ when he's 



And some wiU land, and some revUe^ 
The name of the deported year ; 

Some o'er his grave exulting smile. 
And on his turf some drop a tear. 

For soine will sigh, of firiendsbereaTed, • . 

Those long p o s w^a ed and dearly loved ; 
While oOen monm o'er hopeo decdved ; 

And some rcjioloe^ their Ibars removed. 

And some, with retrospective eye, 
Behind a lingering look will cast; 

WiU fondly gaze on scenes gone by. 
And vainly sigh for pleasures past. 

OAcrs will cafanly look before, 
Long toeeed on life's tempeBtoons wave ; 

By Fdth and Hope will Tiew the diote^ 
The haven of rest, beyond the grave. 

And some wQl i^ide along Ae stream, 

Insensible to Joy or csre ; 
To eat and drink, and dose and dream, 

The highest hlias thdr souls can share. 

Untiring, many will pursue 

The pleaaures wedth and power impart ; 
By day and night thehr toils renew. 

And dasp them doeer to the heart. 

Aha! ItisabootleBidiase, 

And vainly we with Time contend ; 
We shall be distanced in the raoe^ 

And breathlees to the grave deeoeod. 

The hand that pens this simple rhyme 
Already wants its wonted skill ; 

Knfoebled now by Age and Time, 
Shall soon hi death lie cold and stOL 
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Rttdtf, does ywch light up thine «y«? 

It iiMrkled aate as bright in mine ; 
And thon^ the deye are long gone fay. 

My heart wa« once as light as thine. 

Perhaps the cop of lore and Joy, 
Thy raptured heart delights to sip ; 

But fkte may soon that bliss destroy. 
Untimely snatch it from thy lip. 



Art thoa the chUd of many woss^ 
Long wandering in life's dreary gloom ? 

The hoar is near that brings repose^ 
Hm dreamless slumber of the tomb. 

If young, the kngthened train of yean. 
The bonndlesB hmdaeaps^ spnad before 

An endless i:ista now appears- 
A hateyen sea, without a shore. 

If old, perhape you look behind. 
And, pensive, muse on what has been ; 

Though not without surprise, to find 
How Time has changed the fairy i 



The pnispeet, onee so 6ir and fast. 
Now dwindled to a point will seem; 

And you, Uke m^ wiU feel at h»t. 
That life is bat a morning f 



ADELINE. 



, Fnm the German ifBibrger. 

To the Editor cfthe Edmburgk Literary Journal^ 

Sib,— I hsve found, smong Kwne old weaept of twmlallmi, the 
foHowiac UtUa Poem Ihim BArgcr* which msy, perhaps* be la- 
teretdng to your readsn, particuUrly m that Poet hai'fo laldy 
becD Imroduocd to their notice by the sceompUihed author ot 
"AMiarFsir.'* 

I sm. Sir, your dMdicnt serrsnt^ 

ftOBT. If OBSBSAB. 

Waucs she along the aisle^ high organs pealing^ 
To where around the altar crowds are kneeling^ 

Holy and heavenly wishes in her eye ? 
Ah! then, methints, I see the bride of Heaven I 
Ezpfarea each low desire of earthly leaven. 

And Love stepe back, as she is passing by. 

But see I her, as every day I eee her, 

Frolic and free,— yet not than Virtue freer,— 

In what a gMish glee her spirit shinee! 
While charming mirth her eerious mood displac e e^ 
And all aee emulous of her good grseei^ 

Love ventures forth again,— nor hopeless ^nes. 

Awe-etruck respect bends to her angel glances; 
But when, her glory veiling, she advances 

In maiden wreath of myrtle,— Love is hers ! 
O! still to others may she seem descendi ng 
From the bright spheres,— my love, less high pre- 
tending. 

Her look of kindness, all my own, prefers ! 



YOUNG RANDAL. 

A BALLAD. 

Bp Robert Chambers*- 
TouKo Rawdal was a bonnie lad, when he | 



iawa» 



Young Randal waas beonie lad, when he gaed aw»; 
'Twas in the abcteen hnnder year o' grace and thretty 

twa. 
That Randal, the lafard'a ymmgest ton, gaed ui?a. 



It WM u' toeedt hie Ibrtone hi the High Germanie^ 
To fecht the foreign kions In the High Germanle, 
That he left his fother's tower o* sweet WOlanalee, 
And mony vrae friends i* the North Coontrie. 

He left his mother in licr bower, hie fother in the he,* 
His brother at the outer yett, but and hie sisters twa. 
And his bonnie cousin Jean, that look*d owre the ca^ 

wa'. 
And, mair than a* the lave, loot the tears doun fo'. 

«< Oh, whan vrill ye be back?** see kindly did she spier, 
" Oh, whan will ye be back, my faJnnie and my dear ?" 
" Whenever I can win cneuch o* Spanish gear. 
To drees ye out in pearlina and silks^ my dear." 

Oh, Randal's hair vrwbhM^ when he gnsdftwi. 
Oh, Randal's cheeke vrcre jred, when he gaed ««% 
And in hii bonnie ee^ oh ! a epark glintit high, 
like the merrie, merrie lark, in the memlng sky. 



Oh! Randal vrw an altert mi 

A sair altort man was he^ when he i 

Wr a ribbon at his breast, and a «lr at his namc^ 

And wl* grey, grey cheeky did Randal oome hame. 

He Uehtk at the onter yett, and rispit wi' the ring^ 
And dowueaae a ladie to eee him oome In, 
And after the ladle came balms foifteen^>» 
** Can this mudde wifo be my true-love^ Jean ?** 

" Whatna stoure csrt is this,** ifuo* the daoM ; 

*' Sae gruir and see grand, see feckless and sae lame?" 

** Oh, tdl me, foir madam, were ye bonnie Jeanie Gra- 



<In troth," quo* the hidl^ «ye hav« gneMd the very 



He turned him about, wV a waeftil ee^ 
And a heart as sair as sair oould be ; 
He lap on his horse, and awa did wil41y flee. 
And never mair came back to sweet Willanslee. 

Oh, dule on the pulrtith o* this countries 
And dule on the wars o' the High Germanie^ 
And dule on the love that foigetfii* can be^— 
For they've vnrecked the bravest heart in this hale eoun- 
triel 



LITBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIB& 



HADAMa Catalavi.— Thii Isdy hss given two eoneertt hiWt 
both of which hsve sttnetiid crowded andfiuhioDsbleaadiMcn. 
We piSMime Msdame Catahml will be Induoid to prokog h^ 
•tsy. Her voice Is not what it oocs was, hut it isilill IH»^ 
the most powecftil, if not the moit pIsewBg, to he heard ia Ciss 
Britain. Madame Stockha u ien, who scooBapsniei Crtslaai, hm 
avolosclearaiMliwoit asabdUaadrii^ bar own nsCiMSl 0^ 
lodlM in particular, voy cfaastly and bcautiftilly. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Memoir$itf4ke EMrturdinary Mihiary Carter of John 
SMfp^ hie a JLk9ii€mtnt m hit Majesty's 87M Regi- 
meoL Written by ilimatlf. 3Tali. London. Hunt, 
Ch«ice»A,Cob 

l« diete tmooth JoinUitock-clAirj-eompatiy txmei of 
peaoe, the memoirs of a military life come ocion us like 
Uie sound of a trampet Tibrating in the ears of the dd 
var.borse, quietly enjoying the dover and other good 
things of the fat meadow, wherein he is destined to en- 
joy bis otimm cum dignitate for the rest of his life. Or, 
lilu Mrs Uemans* captive knight, who longed to hear, 
wiia the notes of the dtrion-^** the darion wild and 
thrill, 'V^ we sit down in the imprisonment of our 
dosei,' and mose upon the *' pride, pomp, and drcum- 
Hance of glorions war.** |t is true, 

^ AU Ihepo UTS qoiei now, or ooly h^nrd 
Lika mdilaw'd miirmiirB of the dlqtet sea;** 

bm ihit Tory dfonBMtaiice tends, i» one point of 'view, 
temt aacUMsnal Intavesc t^iht aasodaliina witii 
widoh they an conaaded. Tho Iwwhsr faatmres of 
^gria-viaagBd war** afe loiysttea, and onlv ita diivalry 
md iMnaaoe ramembeKd4 owr *'• braised aivs^' 



boag wp fbr momimeoli ; the echoes of the 
alarama** are takiAy hsegdi amidst oni oMRy nestings « 
nor do the ** dieadfyi tnardiBS*' mterfen any longer vith 
our '« delightfal n^ures.** In so far, indeed, as the leal 
uft»jMCs of •Greet Britain and Ireland are concerned, the 
three last Imrfums of the nineteenth oentuiy have been 
10 dissimP^ to tba tiuee ditt, that we hardly seem to 1x76 
in the a^ wocM* The late and the guitar are not more 
nl^the iUb and the kettle-drum, than the soft haBits 
of ^Me are to those of the tented fidd. The soldier 
gfft human life through a diUbrent medhim, as if he wore 
fed spectadcs, and had a sixth sense, whose perceptions 
were cognizant only of eombustiblel. To hsm nothing 
ii moie common man the '* gatherings in hot baste,*^ 
the ea^ and impassioned countenAnoes of men, the 
pde anid anxious fisees of women, the sudden rolling of 
die drum, the gleara of arms and the wating of banners, 
the muttering of distant anilkry and the cloods of 
■mokerisbg up in the clear sky ; then ^ louder, nearer, 
deadlier than before ;" and then the tumnlt of the fight, 
the struggie, the waYcring, the panic, the brave and the 
^nid oyerwhdmed together, the ridedess horse, the rush 
^nnigb die bewildered dty, the ftirions speed of the 
P^nmers, the deserted streets, the wives and the child- 
Kn away upon the hills, the yomgaodthe Mr in trem- 
^ung groups among the woods, die labour of the hus- 
yqp^ n and the riches of the earth trampled down, the 
donestie drde scattered and broken, the sacred prtva- 
y of household love interrupted, the heart and ita alFec- 
nm« Ranged, lift strange, and death famUian AU 
^■<m thinn aie perpetnally colouring the soldier's exist. 
^^\ Ma greatly as tha preseooe of evils so over 



whelming is to be deprecated, them is .a prmdple in hu- 
man nature which attaches to thdr redtal a more than 
ordinary interest^ especially when they ao longer impend 
immediatdy over our own lieads. 

In the work wiiose title we have copied above, we are 
pnsented with a sufficient number ^ <' moving aod- 
dents by flood and Add'* to satioTy the most ciavmg 
appetite. Mr John 8hipp seeml to be rather » remaik- 
able cfaancter in his way. His personal and private his- 
tory is soon told. Ha^'as botn at a^mall market t6wn 
in the county otduffolk, in the year 1786, Of poor but 
respectoble jMftems. He was left an orphan in early 
life, and being perfectly destitute, entered tlie army as 
a djuMfi-boy, at the age of nine. From this dtuation be 
was gradaally promoted to the rank of sergeant, in which 
eapadty he vlated first the Cape of Good Hape, and 
afherwaids proceeded with his regiment to India. There 
he distlngttisbed himself as a brave and active soldier, 
and ittomcd to England in the eapadty of lieutenant, 
in 1807) nftsr an absence of twelve years. Here he 
seems to have committed several impnideaces^' and got 
so completdy over bead and ears in debt, tiaat he was 
obliged to sell his commisdon for what it would btingv 
and found himsdf under the necessity of beginning the 
world aoain. Again, therefore, he enlisted as a private, 
retamed to In£a, and in a few yean found himself 
agahi a lieutenant He married, and was in a fUr way 
to rise in hie profession, when he got invalved in a 
qoarrd with his superior officer, arisiflg out of some 
radng transactions, and having been trisd by a 0ourt- 
martbd, for ^ uiioffieer4ike and ungentleman-likB con- 
duct,** he was sentenced to be dismissed the service, 
which sentence, in condderatioa of his pievioos gaod 
conduct, was afterwards remitted* and on condition of 
his returning home and quitting die 87th regiment, to 
which he belonged, he was put upon the half-pay list. 
Shortly before he left India, he lost* his wife, to whom 
he seems to have been deeply attached ; and as circum- 
stances induced him to leave his two infant children be- 
hind him, he has returned to his native country at the 
age of forty^ne, and after serving thirty*two years, a 
comparatively fiieddless and certainly an unfortunate 



Whilst we think it pretty evident that Mr Shipp is of 
a somewliat reckless, wayward, and violent disposition, 
we cannot at the same thne help feeling for his present 
conditbn ; and the tone in which his book is written 
(ends to increase our sympathy, for it is ndther peevish 
nor discontented, but frank aod manly throughout. Its 
chief fimlt is, tliat it is a great dealjtoo long. Mr Shipp 
is a bnve man, and moreover a man of some natund 
abilities % but he is not one of those who can easily turn 
their swords into pruning-hooks, and make as good use 
of pens as of pikes. There is a great ded of matter tliat 
might quite as well have been left out ; and had the 
whole been reduced to about one-half its present sise, 
the work would have pleased ua much more. 

The scene is, of course, Idd prindpaUy in India, and 
presents a musber of minute and interesting, thoagh. 
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in some inatanoefl, rather tedious and monotonous details 
of Indian warfare, interspersed with many personal 
anecdotes, and descriptions of .scenery, manoera, and 
customs, on the authenticity of which we aie inclined to 
place full reliance, from the unaffected manner in which 
they are related. Without attempting any analysis of 
Mr Shipp^s military career, we shall present our read- 
ers with one or two miscellaneous extracts, which may 
he read disjointedly, and will, at the same time, serve 
as a specimen of the author's style, and of the light and 
amusing matter of which the Tolumes are chiefly com- 
posed. We commence with an anecdote illustrative of 
the tricks which soldiers in England consider themselves 
entitled to play upon those landlords, upon whom they 
may chance to he billeted during a march, who treat 
them scurvily. The story shall be called 

THE STOLEN GOOSE. 

^ This was the mildest description of punishment 
with which we visited landlords who incurred our dis- 
pleasure ; for, in addition to this, it did not require any 
very aggravated treatment to induce us to teach some of - 
mine host's ducks and geese to march part of the way 
on the road with us : lo wit, until we could get them 
dres»ed. 

<*> These birds would sometimes find their way into 
drums. I was once myself a party concerned in a pil- 
fering of this kind ; at least, indirectly so : for I was 
aceesfory to the act of stealing a fine goose — a witness of 
its death Tor rather what we supposed its death)— and an 
assistant m drumming it. Moreover, I do not doubt 
that I should have willingly lent a hand towards eat- 
ing it also. The goose, however, was, in our opinion at 
least, very snugly secured, and we commenced our march 
without the least fear of detection, chuckling in our 
sleeves how completely we had eluded the landlord*s 
vigilance. The bird only wanted dreiising to complete 
the joke ; and discussion was nmning high among us 
as to how that could be accomplislied, when, to our as- 
tonishment, who should psss us on horseback but the 
landlord himself? He rode very coolly by, and, as he 
took no sort of notice of us, we concluded that be might 
very probably have other business on the road, and, for 
a time, we thought nothing more of the matter ; but 
what were our feelings when, on halting in the market- 
place, we perceived this very landlord in earnest conver- 
sation with our colonel ; and, to all appearance, ^ laying 
down the law,* as it is called, in a most strenuous man- 
ner. At last the colonel and he moved towards us ; on 
perceiving which, my knees broke into double-quick 
time, and my heart into a full gallop. On arriving near 
to the spot where our guilty party was drawn up, the 
colonel, addressing us, stated, that * the gentleman who 
stood by his side, complained that he had lost one of his 
geese, and had informed him he had good reason to sus- 
pect that some of the party to whom he now spoke bad 
stolen it.' For the satisfaction of the gentleman (whom 
we, one and all, wished heartily under ground), our knap- 
sacks were ordered to be examined, and underwent the 
most scrupulous inspection ; but no goose was to be found. 
Professing his regret for the trouble he had caused, and 
apparently satisfied that his suspicions were ill-founded, 
our worthy landlord was just on the point of leaving us, 
and th« boys around were grinning with delight at the 
notion of having so effectually deceived him, when, to 
our utter confusion and dismay, the goose, at this very 
juncture, gave a deep groan, and the landlord protested 
roundly that 'that there sound was from his goose.' 
Upon this, investigation was renewed with redoubled ar- 
dour ; our gr^at-coats were turned inside out, and, in 
short, almost every thing belonging to us was examined 
with the minutest attention ; but still no goose was to be 
found. The ofiBcers could not refrain from smiling, and 
the boys began again to grin at the fun ; but this merri- 
ment was doomed to be but of short duration, for the 



poor goose, now in its last moments, uttered another 
groan, more loud and mournful than the former one. In 
fact t|ie vital spark had just ukenits flight, and tbismight 
be construed into the last dying speech of die iU-fated 
bird, and a full confession of its dreadful situation and 
murder. The drum in which the now defunct goose was 
Confined stood close against the landlord's elbow, and 
his ear was, unfortunately for us, so correct in sscer- 
taining whence the sound of woe proceeded, that he at 
onco roared out, ' Dang my buttons, if my goose bean*t 
in that there drum !' The^e words were daggers to our 
souls ; we made sure of as many stripes on our backs as 
there were feathers on the goose's ; and our merriment 
was suddenly changed into mortification and de^wir. 
The drum-head was ordered to be taken off*; and sure 
enough there lay poor goosy, as dead as a herring. The 
moment the landlord perceived it, he protested that, * as 
he was a simier, that was hb goose.' This assertion 
there was no one among us hardy enough to deny ; and 
the colonel desired that the goose should be given up to 
the pubhcan, assuring him, at the same time, that he 
should cause the offenders to be severely punished for 
the theft which bad been committed. Fortunately for 
our poor backs, we now found a truly humane and kind- 
hearted man in the landlord whom we had offended ; 
for no sooner did he find that affairs were taking a more 
serious turn than he had contemplated, and that it was 
likely tliat he should be the cause of getting a child 
flogged, than he affected to doubt the identity of tlie 
goose, and at length utterly disclaimed it, saying to the 
colonel, ^ This is none of mine, sir ^ I see it has a blade 
spot on the back, whereas mine was pure white ; be- 
sides, it has a black head : I wish you a good morn- 
ing, sir, and am very sorry for the trouble I have given 
you.' Thus saying, he left us, muttering, as he went 
along, ^ Get a child flogged for a tarnation old goose 7 
— no, 90 !* Every step he took carried a ton weight off 
our hearts. Not^flthstanding this generous conduct in 
the publican, who ^as also, by bis own acknowledge- 
ment, a sinner, our colonel saw very clearly how matters 
stood ; but in consideraUon of our youth, and that this 
was our first offence, (at least that had been discovered^) 
he contented himself with severely admonishing us ; and 
the business ended shortly after with the demolition of 
the goose— jroasted."— .Vol. I. p. 44-..^. 

At the Cape, our hero, besides many other adTcn- 
tures, had several rencontres with baboons, which are 
worth letting him tell m his own words : 

AFllICAK BABOONS. 

" On these hills whole regiments of baboons assem- 
ble, for which this station is particularly famous. They 
stand six feet high, and in features and manners ap. 
proach nearer to tlie human species than any other qua- 
druped I have ever seen. These rascals, who are most 
abominable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. Our 
barracks were under the hills, and when we went to pa- 
rade, we were invariably obliged to leave armed men for 
the protection of our property ; and, even in spite of 
this, they have frequently stolen our blankett and great- 
coats, or any thing else they could lay their claws on. 
A poor woman, a soldier's wife, had washed her blanket 
and hung it out to dry, when some of these miscreani^ 
wlio were ever on the watch, stole it, and ran off] with it 
into the hills, which are high and woody. This drew 
upon them the indignation of the regiment, and we 
formed a strong party, armed with stic£i and stones, to 
attack them, with the view of recovering tlie property, 
and infiicting such chastisement as might be a warmog 
to them for the future. I was on the advance, wita 
about twenty men, and I made a detour to cut them oft 
from caverns to which they always, flew fbr shcltff* 
They observed my movement, and immediatelv ^^'^^ 
ed about fifty to guard the entrance^ while the otheis 
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kept their post ; and we could distinctly see them col- 
lect inj^ laigs stones, and other missiles. One old grey- 
headed one, in panicalar, who often paid us a vimt at 
the barracks, and was known by the name of Father 
Murphy, was seen d»tributing his orders, and planning 
the sttadc, with the judgment of one of our best gene- 
nla. Finding that my design was defeated, 1 joined 
the corps de main, and rush^ on to the attack, when a 
■cream horn Father Murphy was a signal for a general 
encounter, and the host of baboons under his command 
rolled down enormous stones upon us, so that we were 
obliged to give up the contett, or some of us must in- 
eritably have been killed. They actually followed us 
to oar very doors, shouting, in indication of victory ; 
and, daring the whole night, we heard dreadful yells 
and screaming ; so much so, that we expected a night 
attack. In the morning, however, we found that all this 
rioting bad been created by disputes about the division 
of the blanket ; for we saw eight or ten of them with 
pieoea of it on their backs, as old women wear their 
doakib Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy. 
These rascals annoyed us day and night, and we dared 
not venture out, unless a party of five or six went to- 
gether* 

^ One morning Father Murphy had the consummate 
impudence to walk straight into the grenadier banacks ; 
ana he was in the very act of purloining a sergeant's re- 
gimental coat, when a corporal's guard (which had just 
been relieved,) took the liberty of stopping the getitle- 
num at the door, and secured him. He was a most 
powerful brute, and, J am persuaded, too much for any 
single man. Notwithstanding his frequent misde- 
meanours, we did not like to kiu the poor creature ; so, 
having first taken the precaution of muzzling him, we 
determined on shaving bis head and face, and then turn- 
ing him loose. To this ceremony, strange to say, he 
aobmitted very quietly ; and, when shaved, he wasrodly 
an exceedingly good-looking fellow, and I have seen 
inaay a ^ blo<^* in Bond Street not half so prepossess- 
ing in hit appearance. We then started him up the hiI^» 
though he seemed rather reluctant to leave us. Some of 
liis companions came down to meet him ; but, fVom the 
alteration which shaving his head and face had made in 
bim, they did not know him again, and, accordingly, 
-pelted him with stones, and beat him with sticks, in so 
unmerciful a manner, that poor Father Murphy actually 
sought protection from his enemies, and he in time be- 
came quite domesticated and tame. There are many 
now alive, in hit Majesty's 22d regiment of foot, who 
can vouch for the truth of this anecdote.".-.?. 80— S. 

We can afibrd additional space only for the following 
humorous account of the manner in which the young 
soldier is initiated into the mysteries of horsemanship : 

AV HOUR IK THE BIDIVO SCHOOL. 

^ The first morning after a young officer jofais his 
regiment, he finds himself exalted on a spirited steed, 
some sixteen hands hlgli, from whose back be dares not 
cast the eye downward, to take even a glimpse of the 
immense space between him and the earth. His chin is 
BO elevated by a leather stock, that he can just see the 
head and ears of the animal on which he sits ; his heels 
are screwed out by the iron fist of the rough-rider, and 
the small of his back is well bent in. Having been 
knocked and hammered into this posture, the word 
* march' is given. This command the weU-drilled ani- 
mal obeys immediately, and the machine is suddenly 
set in motion, the result of which usually if, that the 
young gentleman speedily finds his way to the ground, 
with a loss of half a yard of his skhi from bis shin, or 
with his nose grubbing in the earth. 

" * WA\ done, sir ; Astley himself could not have done 
better. Mount again, sir ; these things will happen in the 
best-Rgttlafted riding academies ; ai^ in the army, sir^ 



you will have many ups and downs. Come, sir. jump 
up, and don't be downhearted because you arefioored.' 
*•* * Well, sergeant, but X am very seriously hurt.' 
'* * Nay, nay, I hope not, sir ; but yon must be more 
cautious for the fujture.' 

'^ The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
given to march, and off goes the horse a second time, 
the sergeant roaring out, at intervals,—.^ Well done, 

sir I I&d a little higher — toes in, sir-Jieels out 

bend the small of the back a little more— that will do, 
sir— you look as majestic as the Black Prince in the 
Tower, or King Charles's statue at Charing-Cross. 
Bravo, sir,— rode capitally I We will now try a little 

trot Recollect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand, 

trot. 

*' ' Well done indeed, sir — ^knees a little lower down, 
if you please — ^that*s higher, sir — no, no, sir, that's 
higher, I say — ^you look for all the world like a tailor 
on his shnp-board ! What are your elbows doing up 
there, sir ? Elbows close to your body — you pay no 
attention to what I say, ta-^faster, fatter.* 

^* ' Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear I sergeant, halt, for 
God's sake ! I shall be off ! I shall be off ! oh dear, 
oh dear !' 

" * Bravo, sir, that's better— /arf^r.' 

'' ^Sergeant !. I am sick, sergeant !' 

'* ' Never mind such trifles, sir ; riding is an excel, 
lent remedy for aU kinds of sickness. Now, recollect, 
in changing from one to two, you round the horse's 
croup well, by applying your right hg to his flank, and 
take care he does not kick you off — Chaitgefrom one to 
two, 

^ « Halt, sir ; halt ! that won't do ; what the devil 
are you about ? That's the wrong way ; I told you 
from one to two ; turn your horse about from one to two.' 

'^ ^ I can only just see the top of the riding-school- 
I can see no flgures at all, sergeant' 

'* ' Well, sir, we'll dispense with this for the pre- 
sent ; but soldiers should learn to turn their eyes every 

where. Suppose we have another march, sir, — March 

trot^-fiuter—Jhtter ; verj well indeed ! Now, sir, you 
must recollect, when I say the word halt^ that you pull 
your horse smartly up, by throwing your body well 
back, and pressing the calves (if any) of your legs to his 
side. If you don't keep your body upright, the horse's 
head will soon put it in its proper place. Faster — a 
little faster— Jkoft. There, sir, I told you what would 
be the consequence of your not keeping your head pro- 
perly up !' 

*< ' Stop, stop ; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds !' 

" ' Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man. You had better dbmount, sir.' 

'' ^ Dismount, sergeant ? How am I to get off this 
graat beast ?' 

«* ' Why, jump, sir, to be sure,— jump off. Come, sir, 
we cannot wait all day; you dday the whob drilL 
Come, come, sir, dismount' 

** * Put your hand on the horse's rump, and lay fast 
hold of his mane,' cries a young officer who had just 
surmounted the same difficulties, *- and you will soon be 
off.' The tyro in ridmg follows this friendly advice, and 
finds himself neatly floored by a tremendous plunge of 
the horse,— thus finishing his first day's drilL"— Vol.II. 
p. 3—7. 

Two of the best chapters in the book are devoted to 
the exposure of the bad effects of corporal punishment 
in the army. We recommend them to the especial at- 
tention of military readers. The observations they con- 
tain are at once simple and forcible, and are founded, 
not only on an honest desire to save brave men from 
treatment so ignominious and degrading, but on a long- 
contuined observation of its pernicious and dangerous I 
efiects, which are illustrated by many anecdotes of a j 
striking and painful kind. I 
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The best oommendatioD we can bestow upon these. 
'^ JMenKMrs,'* and, taking (hem as a whole, it is perhaps 
as much as they are entitled to, is, that we have penised 
them from bqginDiog to end, and not ynfrequentjy with 
considerable pleasure. 



Letters addreteed to the ParocMal SchooHmattere of 
Scotland eoncemvng the New Method of Ttdtion^ cen- 
taining Strictures on Professor PiUaus^s *' Prinei^ 
pies of Elementary Teaching.*^ By a Schoohnasler. 
Montzose. John MitehelL 1S29. 

Professor Pillaks has put most of the psrochial 
schoolmasters into a great rage. The cause is simply 
tliis, that he thinks there are many defects in the sys- 
tem of MlucatioQ pursued by them, and he has had the 
courage to publish these to the world, and the ability to 
make them apparent. It is well known that dominies are 
an irriiahUe genus; and that^ accustomed to the most des- 
potic sway within the four walls of theiro wn school-room, 
they are apt to think it a piece of most unwarrantable 
presumption, if any one dares to insinuate that they 
themselves stand in need of a little of that chastisement 
which they have been so long administsring, on the most 
fundamental prinoiplM, to their pupils. If unable to 
take anyABOW direct revenge, they straightway affect aU 
the dignity of outraged majesty, and tney inundate us 
with very grand and imposing sentences, concerning the 
sacred character of a teacher of youth, the respect with 
which he ought to be treated, his' importance to society, 
and the necessary extent and value of his attainments. 
A good deal of this is humbug. We hold in all dae 
estimation our pMOchial schoolmasten ; and we enter- 
tain all becoming sentiments towards those who devote 
their lives to the patient drudgery of teaching *^ the 
young idea how to shoot;" but we do not consider that 
the welfare of nations hangs upon their frown, or that 
they are infallible, simply because urchins from four to 
twelve tremble before them like aspen leaves^ To hear 
the maimer in which they talk of the wholesome advice 
Professor Pillanshas lately given them, one would think 
he had committed some monstrous and unparalleled 
crime, indicative at once of the weakest understanding, 
and the most depraved heart. If he had libelkd his 
own mother, or put an end to the existence of his fa- 
ther, they could not have been more indignant. When 
the Professor published, a few months ago, his liberal, 
gentlemanly, and enlightened hints for the improvement 
of ekmentaiy education, he could scarcely have foreseen 
the storm It would bring about his ears ; but we can 
assure him, that the reason why his strictures have 
been wo severely felt is, that they are true^ — and that 
however some of the old nobksse~^itL^ tawse<«nsceptred 
schoolmasters of tho ancten regkne^^xatkj bluster, the 
day is not far distant when they will be hurled horn 
their thrones ; and it is because ihejfeel this revolution 
to be at hand, that they cell out so lustily. 

We have already noticed at some lengtli Professor 
Fillans's ^ Letters,** and stated our full conviction that 
their leading propositions were based upon the most ac- 
curate and philosophical view of the subject of whidi 
they treat. In the pamphlet before us, we have what is 
meant to be an answer to the Profesaor^s work ; but, 
though written with some smartness and more bitterness, 
we cannot disoovsr that it conUins any thing but some 
crude, feeble, and ill-arranged arguments in support of 
a set of antiquated prejudices, which, if they be not al- 
ready defunct, are at all events on the verv brink of the 
grave. We should have scarcely thought of noticing 
these anonymous ** Letters** at all, (whiph originally 
appeared in a provindsl newspaper,) did they not echo 
the sentiments of a pretty numerous dass, whom peda- 
gogical influence has mustered around the lean and slip- 
pered skeleton of expiiing error. 



It may, perhaps, be reeoUected, that then or three 
principles upon which Professor Pillans insists, as lyicg 
at the foundation of all good teaching ; and that the jSr«< 
is, <^ that a chiidj in heing taught to ready should he 
taught at the same time to understand what he rtads*'* 
One would think that this was so self-evident, that it 
required only to be stated in order to be at once con- 
ceded. *^ These principles,** says the Professor, sUa- 
ding to this among the rest, ^ appear to me so much in 
the nature of axioms or postulates, too obvious not to 
be taken for granted in all discusaions on practical 
teaching, that in proceeding to state and illustrate them, 
I CUB lome risk of iocurrinfc the charge of dealing in 
palpable truisms. My apology ia, that I have found 
them almost universally either unknown and never 
thought of, or disputed, or misunderstood, and, at sU 
events, disreg^ed in the actual business of teaching.*' 
Strange to say, this latter observation is so correct, thst 
the champion of the parochial schoolmasters steps un. 
blushingly forward, and maintains, in direct opposition 
to the Profe8ior*s first principle, iJuA a chUd, in beisg 
taught to ready should VOT he taught at the same time 
to understand what he reads, Tl5s single fact speab 
volumes concerning both the motives and the validity of 
the opposition made to the proposed improvements. The 
truth !», the present set of scnoolmastsrs, few of whom 
have had originality enough to deviate one iota from 
the foouteps of their predecessors, make it a personal 
question, and think not of the advance of education, 
but of their own interests and emoluments. They tee 
that, if they are wrong, others axe likely to start up who 
will run away with then: pupils ; and, therefove, rather 
than confess they have made a single blundei^ they ob- 
stinately lay their hesds together, to find oat a let of 
sophisms which may conceal the nakedness ot the csose 
they advocate. Let us just for a moment look at ibe 
reason which the *' Schoolmaster** before us givei for 
maintaining that a child should not be asked to under- 
stand what he is taught. '^ The imitative powers of a 
diild of fpur years old,** he tells ua, «' espSually with 
respect to sounds, are exceedingly acate; whereas, the 
reasoning faculty is as yet in nonage, or, ^ the best, so 
feeble as to be iocapable of successful ti|torsge. Is it 
not wise, then, in a teacher to follow nature rather than 
anticipate her, — to endeavour to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of words before he makes any attempt to ex- 
plain their meaning ?** If a child of four years old were 
a parrot, we should say, ** Yes ;** but if a child of four 
years old has sense enough to un^jprstand that he ii 
learning to read, we say, <^ No,**..-for the very content to 
allow itself to be taught, implies that it is capableof lesm- 
mg more than articulate sounds, aind that it wiU disco- 
ver the propriety of teaching, only if it be instnictedin 
the meaning as well aa in Uie pranuueiation of woiw* 
These words must of course be simple ; but surely the 
child is much more likely to be satisfied with hia oini 
prqgrcss, and to nuke a cheerful and docile pupil« ^ °" 
first lesson in reading inform him, that by a combioston 
of two letters, he may designate particular existing ob- 
jects, such as fne, he, ox, axf, than if it merely introduce 
him to the inexplicable mystery of ha, 60, hu. If thesert- 
marks hold true during the earliest stage of eduostMrn, 
they apply with tenfold force as it pro^eds. . We v«i- 
ture to say, that on the old system of oommltting rvi^ 
to memory, and Initiating children in all the tecbnicsji- 
ties of philology, there was not one out of twenty who 
ever attained any competent knowle4ge of grsmmar. I| 
we may appeal to our own experience, we '*™*°*^,T*lf 
that we understood no more of grammar tlian we did 01 
algebra, till we leained Latin ; and we have heard bno- 
dreds say the same thing. We could J^^^^^^JJ,"*"? 
enough concerning ftottfw, and a^feciiseSf and vervtf saa 
advatsi but what they meant, or how they were to se 
used, further that what every day*« experience in soo- 
versation taug|i$ us, 1^ oould never for a m«QWi>^ C' 
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eeire. lElie question therefbre ia, whether, if the nnder- 
stinding ot toe pupil be taken along with the master at 
vnxy step, grammar may be simplified, and more eor. 
lect notions of it obtained ? Professor Pillans says, 
*« Ves,** and points out the method by which it is to be 
done ;— ^ur « Schoolmaster »• says, ^ No," and refuses 
to adopt the method, because it would giye hfan the troo* 
ble of deviating flrom his accustomed jog-trot, or eocou- 
lage others to start up in opposition to him. ** Those 
among the teachers who have wisdom enough to discern 
the signs of the times," says Professor Pillans, *• and to 
anticipate its slow results in their own practice, are sure 
not only to rise in professional reputation, and have the 
first chance of promotion, but to contribute towards rai. 
sing the character of their order." "Now, this is the 
Ytxieaifmdge that ever was penned," says the ** School- 
master," a good dcalnettled, because, as he is too con- 
ceited to think be can be wrong, too bigoted to improve, 
sod too obstinate to learn, there is every probability that 
his own occupation will ere long be gone. Let it ever 
be recoll e cted, in the course of this discussion, that such 
men as Professor Pillans and Sheriff Wood have no im- 
mediate interest in adopting or advocating innovation ; 
whilst all the schoolhiasicrs,— at least all the old-fashion- 
ed ones, like our friend of M ontrose,^feel themselves 
necessitated, for their own sakes, stoutly to assert the 
excellenee of then: ancient system. They must either 
atand with it, or die with it,— Aiiif iUoB lacrymcs. 

The second fundamental principle laid down by Pro- 
fessor Pnians is, that corporal punUkment it not to be 
retorted to titt every other method of correction hat failed ; 
or, more broadly, that corporal punishment thould never 
be employed in tchooL Tne statement is qualified only 
*' to provide for cases which must occur till the subject 
bs better understood, and an improved system become 
general*' Our «' Sdioolmaster," however, looks upon 
his tawte as a lawyer does upon his wig ; in it one-half 
at bis authority and learning an centr^ We had ho> 
ped that this gross abuse was fast dying out ; but it has 
lately occasioned us much regret to see it defended in 
aereral Influential quarters, and with a d^ree of ability 
which serves in some measure to countenance the feebkr 
reasonmg of the " Schoolmaster." The pit/t of the 
azgnments used by those who support flogging is, that 
boys wtU be idle and mischievous, — that a school i^ 

merelv a picture of general society in embryo, and *Aat 

if •>« the cirll magbtrate is fumLihed with jai^ bride- 
wellsy treadmills, and the gallows, for the correction 
and punishment of those who have arrK^d at the years 
of maturity, the schoolmaster c&nnot reasonably be de- 
nied a leather strap, or a twig of birch, for the correc- 
tion of his noisy community, the members of which, 
(saith the pedagogue of Montrose,) are not yet amena- 
ble to the restraints of reason." Now, it is to us very 
evident, that though there may be a certain resemblance 
between the passions and actions of schoolboys and of 
grown men, a school-room bears little analogy to the 
great theatre of die world, and a schoolmaster has no 
right ever to take it into his head to suppose that he is 
in the most distant degree like a civil or military ma- 
gistrate. All chat he hss to do is to instruct ; and little 
comes under his cognizioce but the cleverness or the 
dulness of his pupils, and their disposition to be in- 
dustrious or idle. ' Over their moral habits out of school 
he has comparatively no conirol ; that must be left to 
tbdr parents and guardians. There is an important 
distinction here. The schoolmaster is too apt to arro- 
gate to himself powers which do not belong to him. 
The magistrate enforces the laws ; but the schoolmaster 
only teaches the languages. It is true, Ms teaching 
must be accompanied by a certam degree of moral dis- 
cipline ; but we cannot see why this should give him a 
rltfht to inflict personal pain upon his pnpiL But even 
allow the comparison to be Instituted between the school- 
master and the magistrate. For capital crimes the law 



awards the gaHows ; for inferior offbnees, banishment 
imprisonment, commonly aeoompanied with hard laboi 
But in all such cases, the per ton of the eriminal is left ui 
touched, and it is now idlowed on all hands that tortui 
dismemberment, and public whippings, can be tolerat< 
only in barbarous times. Are the fiiults of cbildrei 
then, to be visited more severely tfasn the graver delii 
quencies of riper years ? To be called up and flogged i 
school before all his companions, is as dreadful and di 
grading a punishment to a b<^ of spirit, as it would t 
to a man to be whipped behind a cart, through his ni 
tive town. The chanee is, that neither the one nor th 
other will do much good afterwards. In tlie case of th 
boy, there is something within him which tells him tha 
he has been treated unjustly, — ^that advantage lias bee 
taken of his youth and immature strength to bestof 
upon him a punishment disproportioned to his offence 
and to do what no man would have dared to do had hi 
physical means of resistance been greater. One of twi 
results must necessarily arise ; either that the boy, find 
Ing that his master has fl||ren more than ample reveng< 
for his previous transgressions, and at the same time fast 
ened round his neck a millstone of disgrace, which hi 
cannot shake off, will become hardened and reckless, wil 
feel a kind of pride in doing wrong, and seeing that he can. 
not escape the d^j^ading mfluenee of chastisement, wil 
determine to show that he has at least courage sufl^cient tc 
bear pain if he has no other virtue ; or, looking upon his 
teacher as a tyrant, who moves among helpless children 
under the perpetual stimulus of provocation, and in the 
unceasing indulgence of pique, prejudice, partiality, and 
cruelty, he will descend to every mean art of cun- 
ning and hypocrisy which fear may suggest. " When 
slavish fear," Professor Pillans well remarks, ^ has be- 
come the prime mover hi a sehoolboy's breast, it not 
only lowers the general tone of his mind, by destroying 
the pride of independence and consdons rectitude, but 
it introduces a crowd of vices, ' more hideous than their 
queen.* Hatred, venting itself in curses, not loud, but 
deep; low cunning, dissimuladon, craft, fraud, and 
lying, are cot the least hideous of the group." We do 
not say that every child that is flogged wDl fall into one 
of these two extremes ; but we maintafai that flogging 
has a direct tendency towards the fbrmation of such dis- 
positions. 

** How then are we to bring about the proposed end ?" 
the <* Schoolmaster " and his friends triumphantly ask. 
Will all boys be industrious of their own accord ? No i 
but if other means fail, whipping will not make them 
so. Let a child clearly understand what be is about- 
let his reasoning powers be euldvated as early as pos- 
sible — and the gieat probability is, that he will be in- 
dustrious. If there are times when a passion for child- 
ish amusements obtains an undue influence over him, he 
may easily be made to see the impropriety of devothig 
too much time to them, by having his attainments coo. 
trasted with those who have been more industrious, and 
by being kept ftom the society of his companions till 
he has made up his lee way. Children are not natu* 
rally disposed to be perverse and froward, until they 
have been rendered so, by observing the most unjust sys- 
tem of rewards and pmiishments which, altogether in- 
dependent of a thousand accidental circumstances, over 
which they themselves have no control, are made in 
the too common system of education to elevate some so 
far above others. Surely infants do not come into the 
world with an innate determination to be idle, unless 
learning be whipped into them. If a boy is sickly, are 
we to whip him because he cannot keep op with his more 
healthy dass-fcllows ? If a boy has a lively excursive 
fancy (given to him, it will be observed, by his Creator), 
are we to whip him because he cannot fix his whole mind 
on a lesson in arithmetic ? If a boy has vicious pat ents, 
who teach him tricks in his very cradle, before he even 
knows what they mean, are we to whip him because he 
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neoeasarily ia what they hare made him, and what we 
ouraelvet would have been had oui parents been like his? 
What are we to whip him for ? He comes to school 
with his lesson unprepared ; — whether would it be bet- 
ter to tell him that he must not lea«e school till he has 
learned it, because we are anxious for his improvement, 
ox give him a sound flogging, assuring him, in a raiioual 
and most philosophicid way, that the dose will be re- 
peated to-morrow, if he contmue equally negligent? 
This may be cutting the gordian knot, but it cannot be 
called untying it. The poor little fellow is just as wise 
as before, with this difference, that you and he are quits, 
and that, if lie chooses to submit to a similar drubbing, 
he is entitled to do the same again. One would think, 
to hear the manner in which these stupid ignorant old 
schoolmasters speak, that little boys were little monsters, 
instead of innocent^ happy, pliable creatures, who may 
be trained in the way they should go just as easily as 
the gardener trains the branches of th^ young tree. Only 
hear how the Montrose ^*' Schoolmaster *' dares to talk 
of corporal punishment, — ^bow he presumes to lift up 
his ugly harsh voice, and, with dogmatical insolence, 
proclaim his own cruelty : '^ To me," the fellow says, 
<< nothing is more nauseating tlian to hear teachers whin- 
ning and canting about the pain it gives them to chastise 
children for their faults, and lamenting the dire necessi- 
ty that urges them to it. For myself, I frankly con teas 
that this part of my duty is frequently performed, not 
only vntftout reluctance^ hut inth positive gratification,^* 
^^ If an excellent education is obtained,'' our *•* School- 
master** elsewhere remarks, in nearly the same spirit, 
'^ it is comparatively of little moment to the possessor 
in after life, that in the course of his schooling he re- 
ceived a few stripes, less or more ; dropt a few tears, 
more or less, ■ forgot,' perhaps, ' as soon as shed,* or 
what was the warmth in his 'master's temper." Alost 
properly does Professor PiUans treat this idea with the 
contempt it merits. ^* The master's patience with the 
slow," he well remarks, *^ his encouragement of the 
quick, his unruffled serenity and reluctance to punish, 
is more important to the pupil's well-being in society, 
than any given amount of literary acquirement." We 
have no hesitation whatever in saying, that any school- 
master who can make use of the lash, the rod, the 
tawse, the ferula, the cane, the ratan, the hor8e-whi|>, 
the ruler, or his own hand clenched or open, ^^ not only 
without reluctance, but with positive gratification," is 
toteUy unfit for his business, and ought to be turned off 
with all possible expedition. In the words of Professor 
Pillans, whose authority upon all matters of education 
is worth ten hundred audi '' schoolmasters " as this Mon- 
trose babbler, (we hope he is not a native of that good 
town,) — ^ the lash is not only the moat unworthy, but 
also the most ineffectual, of all modes of influencing the 
youthful mind, and tends rather to paralyse than to ex- 
cite. A careful study of the puerile mind will discover, 
to any man of ordinary sagacity, a variety of principles 
to which he may appeal, with far greater chance of sue 
cess than it is possible to expect from coropuMon and 
fear. Fear, indeed, is the great corrupter of the young 
heart ; not that fear which is allied to love and respect, 
but the dread of doing something unintentionally, wnich 
may draw down the vengeance of a being possessed of 
power, and using it capriciously, who measures his in- 
flictions by a standard unintelligible to the sufferer." 

The third and latt principle laid down by Professor 
Pillans is, tfiat the office and duty of a public teacher are 
io to arrange the hmineu of his school^ and the distribu- 
tion of his time^ that no child shall be idle. To the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, our *^ Schoolmaster" has 
fortunately no objections ; but he has no notion how 
the thing is to be done ; and as he does not understand 
or approve of the monitorial system^ we venture to say, 
that more tlian two-thirds of the children in his school 
will be found idle at any given time. Of the various 



arguments in favour of the fnomtarial system^ which 
Professor Pillans had the merit of introducmg with so 
much success into the High School of Edinburgh, it is 
not our intention to speak at present. But, from ths 
shallow and iU-digested remarks of the ^' Schoolmaster," 
it is to us very evident that he does not comprehend the 
subject, and that, if he did, his vanity and blind attach- 
ment to old customs would prevent him from seeing it 
in its proper light. 

On the whole, we consider the ^' Schoolmaster's Let. 
ters" as a very impotent attack on the calm, dignified, 
and able work of Professor Pillans, whose valuable la- 
bours in the cause of education are not to be put down 
by the petty jealousy of antiquated dominiea, who know 
little more than bow to decline penna^ and conjugate 
doceo. Let the Professor proceed aa he has begun, and 
he will ensure for himself the gnuitude and respect of 
his country. 



Modem Pidpit Eloquence ; containing Selections from 
the Popular Discourses and other W'ritings of Emi- 
nent British Divines. Glasgow. Richard Griffio 
& Co. 1829. 

The power of eloquence depends, of ooune, on the 
innate energies of a man's own mind ; but there sre 
three circumstances peculiarly suited, above all othas, 
to call forth its latent fire, and to ^ive it immediate ef- 
fect upon the heart of the listenera. These circamstonces 
are — Ist, the nature of the subject discussed ; 2d, the 
dignity and importance of the motives which induce the 
speaker to enforce it ; and, 3d, the time said place which 
the orator may have it in his power to select for the de- 
livery of his sentiments. A very brief consideration of 
each of these circumstances will place, in the dearest 
point of view, the vast advantages which the pulpit ^- 
joys over every other arena which can be offered for the 
diipDsy of eloquence. 

FirsU the nature of the subject which employs Uie 
preacher's thoughts and fills up the compass of bis u- 
tellect, possesses a sublimity, a magnificence, a solemn 
and thrilling interest, with which no other can for a mo- 
ment compete. What to it is the bar, with all its petty 
aftvd selfish wranglings, its dusty technicalities, its qu™ 
and q^iddiues that sharpen without strengihenmg the 
mind, its t«pes of sand that bmd its womhippws witft 
an ideal force to all the littlenesses of an artificial snd 
conventional sUte of society ? What to it is even the 
senate, noble as many of the topics are which it p»- 
sente ? The statesman wm speak of patriotism ; but can 
he inculcate the love of country, as the preadier may 
mculc4te the love of Heaven ? — ^thc statesman will spesk 
of liberty ; but does he not speak of it to those whose very 
souls are io a state of bondage and imprisonment, from 
which the preacher alone can point out a way to r«J^ 
them for all eternity ?— the statesman will speak of 
the progress of the arts and sciences ; but the preacher 
speaks of the progress of immortal beings towards ever- 
lasting happiness or woe ; — the statesman raises na 
voice in defence of the throne, of the conititution, or ot 
the people ; but the preacher raises his to give "^^5* 
to tlie precepu of the living God, and to measure tne 
feebleness of principalities and powers when weigbeo"» 
the balance against the fiat of the Most High. If su- 
blimity, if awe, if pathos, are among the consWoenw 
of eloquence, can aught be more sublime than the psr- 
tially revealed mysteries of eternity ? can aught »« °"*r 
awful than the contemplation of Infinite Power, by tne 
breath of whose nostrils a thousand worlds m$ai w 
given to destruction ? can aught be more replete wi 
pathos than the joyous re-union which awaits the Wesseo, 
or the final separation from aU that is loved and loveij, 
which may be in store for the wicked? Assureaiy, 
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i tliere is no sabjeet like that of religion ibr romdng into 
metivttjr all the deep-seated emotions of the soul. 

Second^ Consider the motivet which the preacher has 
for girding np his loins unceasingly, to array truth in 
the garb of conviction and persuasion. It is no slight 
victory — no petty triumph that he achieves, if he wres- 
tles saccessfully with a darker power, and gains over to 
a better faith a faltering and bewildered spirit He 
pleads not for riche8,-^ave the riches of eternal life, no 
slave is he of ambition, — save the ambition of seeing 
thousands of his feUow-creatures arrayed on the right 
hand of the throne. There are some subjects which, 
though daizlug and imposing, dare not be pushed too 
far, lest the conclusions to which they lead might be 
foand dangerous and untrue ; but here the motive and 
the end go hand in hand. The motive is the purest of 
all — the good of others { the end is the noblest of all — 
their felicity both in this world and in that to come. 
Nothing so much tends to insnire a manly and healthy 
eloquence, as the generous and lofty feelings which ani- 
mate the bosom of the speaker ; and assuredly, there 
can be no feelings so holy and exalted, as those of him 
who labonrs with pious earnestness and godly sincerity 
to point out to mankind ^' the way, and the truth, and 
the life." 

TMr^ The time when the preaeher speaks is the 
seventh day, the Sabbath of rest and tranquillity, when 
worldly cares are laid aside, and men's minds are pre- 
pared to listen to the warning voice of religion. The 
plmee where the preacher speaks is the venerable and 
venerated cathedral, endeared to the worshippmg people 
by a thousand delightful associations, — ^the temple of 
their faith,^the house of their Ood. The pieacher 
apeaks from the consecrated pulpit,.^e speaks with the 
Bible open before him, — he speaks when the sacred 
music of the psalm is hushed,— -he speaks to a silent, a 
xeverential, and a wide-extended congregation, upon 
whoae ears his words fall like seed upon a good soil, 
which shall be found by him again after n[iany dsj^s. 
He is unharfssedby the turbulence of a popular assCAi- 
bJy, free from the interruptions and the rejoindefft of 
petulant adversaries, undamped by the listless apathy of 
an unwilling' and uninterested audience. He addresses 
the desoendiuita of. those who have fought and bled for 
the belief that was in them, and who would themselves 
be no leas willini^to suffisr to the death, for that bright 
and purifying faith, *< which taketh away the sins of 
the woild." Assuredly, Demostheoes never spoke so 
opporCunely, as the good preacher may speak every re- 
Tolving Sabbath ;^the victorious general, about to lead 
hia army to battle, never addressed so anxious and en- 
thusiastic an assemblage, as the good preacher sees be- 
fore him, when he lays open the Book of life, and pre- 
pares to expound the golden precepts that are contained 
therein. 

When we reflect upon all these things, our wonder is 
not that an eloquent divine should ocoisionally rise up 
among us, but that every pulpit is not occupied by one, 
who knows how to make the heart and conscience echo 
to the moral thunder of his oratory. Instead of this, how 
dull, and drivelling, and commonplace, and listless, are 
the hebdomadal fusions of many of our preachers ! 
With what a careless^and sleepy monotony do they ban- 
die the things of immortality ! How seldom do they 
rouse the slumbering heart ! How feebly do they appcid 
to the benighted sceptic ! There are exceptions ; but those 
exceptions, by their p&ucity, only serve to make the ge- 
neral fact more glaring. The very book before us, which 
is entitled, *^ Modem Pulpit Eloquence,*' confirms this 
statement. It contains about one hundred extracts, from 
the writings of the most popular divines of the present 
dsy ; and of these extracts we can only discover nine 
which are in any way remarkable for their eloqtienee. 
There most be some latent cause for this great deficiency 
of pulpit eloquence, which we may perhaps inquire into 



on a future occasion; but in the meantime let us award 
the praise that is due to the few, who, m so £ur as this 
volume is concerned, appear to deserve it. 

The^rrf " quotation" which arrests our attention, is 
that from Dr Andrew Thomson^s sermon on the death 
of Sir Henry Bloncrieff. This sermon is altogether a 
very powerful and eloquent production, — by far the most 
eloquent that Dr Thomson has ever given to the public. 
We do not think Dr Thomson, in general, much of a 
pulpit orator. He is an acute reasoner, and an able po- 
lemic ; but be is deficient in many of the higher charac- 
teristics which ought to give dignity and effect to pulpit 
eloquence. It is to be regretted, that he devotes so much 
of his time and attention to mere ecclesiastical controversv, 
for a fdw such discourses as that to which we have alreaay 
alluded, and which he must have produced in a happier 
moment, would redound more to his credit, than volumes 
of gall and bitumess, which are no less opposed to the 
Christian doctrine, than they are derogatory to the mi- 
nisterial character. Thtiecond^ thirds trnd fourth **■ quo- 
tations," whidi claim our attention, and command our 
admiration, ore extracted from Dr Chalmers's Astrono- 
mical Discourses. These discourses have stamped Dr 
Chalmers as the first pulpit orator of the day, and upon 
them there can he little doubt that hhi fame will rest, 
as upon a sure and lasting foundation. His sketch of the 
progress of Astronomy, his tribute to the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton, his speculations concerning man's moral 
history in other worlds, besides many other passages in 
these admirable sermons, must ever remain as splendid, 
and probably unequalled, specimens of sacred oratory. 
The J^ and sixth *^ quotations" which we consider 
worthy of particular note, are from Maturin. They are 
on the love of God, contrasted with human love, and on 
sincerity in religion. Maturin possessed genius of no 
ordinary kind. His imagination was so vivid and pow- 
erful, that it bordered upon disease ; but when the fit 
of inspiration was on him, and when the better affections 
of his heart came into play, few could weave thought in- 
to strains of more impsssioned energy. He was uncer- 
tam and changeable, and in his leaaoning not unfre- 
quently erroneous ; yet he was one whose Seath was felt 
to be a calamity by the age in which he lived. The 
teventh ^' quotation" is fkom a discourse by the Rev. 
Edward Irving, on the last judgment. W e hardly con- 
aider Irving an orator in the legitimate sense of the word, 
yet there are times, as in the present instance, when his 
wild and excursive fancy, always straining after effect, 
and ever in quest of something strange and new, breaks 
into eloquence as if by chance, and for the moment sur- 
prises, and almost startles. His ^' orations" are for the 
most part obscure and unintelligible, but every now and 
then something bright flashes through the darkness, like 
lighming m the coiled night The e^hth *« quotation" is 
an address to the people of Otaheite, by Dr Love of Glas- 
gow. It is eloquent (tarn the simple warmth of expression 
and sincerity of feeling which characterise it Strong reli- 
gious emotions, however unstudied in their expression, 
must always be eloquent The ninth and latt ^* quota- 
tion" is a very fine passage, concerning man having been 
made in the image of God, from a sermon of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe, author of the well-known poem on the 
^* Burial of Sir John Moore." Poets possess a natural 
eloquence, which cannot fail to accompany them into the 
pulpit, and makes it almost certain that they will dis- 
tinguish themselves there. Had Wolfe not been cut off 
in the very summer of his days, there is every proba- 
bility that his name would soon have been more exteo- 
sively known. 

Having enumerated these passages as csthibiting some 
of the very highest achievemenU of modern pulpit eb- 
quence, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of pre- 
senting our readers with two of them, both of which we 
are sure they will peruse with delight, whether they may 
haveseen them before or not The first is by Dr Chalmers : 



81R ISAAC NEWTOM. 

*' Sure I am, that in the proneeption of his wonderful 
career, be found himself in a way beset with temptation 
upon every Bide of him. It was not merely that he had 
the reigoing taste and philosophy of the times to con- 
tend with. But he expatiated in a lofty region, where, 
in all the giddiness of success, he might have met with 
much to solicit his fancy, and tempt bun to some de- 
vious speculation. Had he been like the majority of 
other men, he would have broken free from the fetters 
of a sober and chastised understanding, and giving 
wing to his imagination, had done what philosophers 
have done after him — being carried away by some me- 
teor of their own forming, or found their amusement in 
some of their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and plausible possibilities of their own upon the 
world. But Newton stood true to his principle, that he 
would take up with nothing which wan^ evidence, and 
he.keptbyhis demonstrations, and his meisurements, 
and his proofs ; and if it be true, that he who ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he who taketh a city, 
there was won, in the solitude of ha chamber, many a 
repeated victory over himself, which should give a bright- 
er lustre to his name than all the conquests he has made 
on the fields of discovery, or than all the splendour of 
his positive achievements. 

'^ I trust you understand, how, though it be one of 
the maxims of the triie philosophy never to shrink from 
a doctrine which has evidence on its side, it is another 
maxim, equallv essential to it, never to harbour jmj 
doctrine when this evidence is wanting. Take these two 
maxims along with you, and you wiS be at no I0S9 to 
explain the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to characterise and to eiinoble the philosophy of 
Newton. What I allude to is the precious combina- 
tion of its strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of the strength, than the 
fulfilment of that mighty enterprise, by which the hea- 
vens have been made its own, and the mechanism of 
unnumbered worlds has been brought within the grasp 
of the human understanding ? Now, it was by walk- 
ing in the light of sound and competent evidence, that 
all this was accomplished. It was by the pati^t, the 
strenuous, the unfaltering application of the legitimate 
instruments of discovery. It was by touching that which 
was tangible, and looking to that which was visible, and 
computing diat which was measurable, and, in one 
word, by making a right and a reasonable use of all 
that proof which the fidd of nature around us has 
brought within the limit of sensible observation. This 
is the arena in which the modem philosophy has won 
all her victories, and fulfilled all her wondrous achieve- 
ments, and reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her magnificent trophies to that 
power of intellect, with which uie hand of a bounteous 
Heaven has so ridily gifted the constitution of our spe- 
cies. 

" But, en the other hand, go beyond the limits of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the genu- 
ine disciples of this enlightened school cast all their 
confidence and all their intrepidity away from thttn. 
Keep them on the firm grouod of experiment, and 
none more bold and more decisive in their announce- 
ments of all that they have evidence fbr^but, ofiT this 
ground, none more humble^ or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements than they. They 
choose neiUier to know, nor to believe, nor to assert, 
wheffc evidence is wanting, and they will sit with all the 
patience of a scholar to his task, till they have found it 
They are utter strangers to that haughty confidence, 
with which some philosophers of the day sport Uielr 
plausibilities of unauthorised specuUUon, and by which, 
unmindful of the Umit that separates the region of sense 



ftom the region of eooJeetiiR, they makis dieir bUnd sad 
their impetuous inroads int0 a province which does not 
bekMig to them. There is one object to which the exer- 
cised mind of a true Newtonian disdple is mote fami- 
liarized than this Umit, and it serves as a boundary by 
which he shapes, and bounds, and regulates all the en- 
terprises of bis philosophy^ AU the space which lies 
widiin this limit, he cultivates to the ottermost ; and it 
is by sttch successive labours, that every year which 
rolls over the world is witnessmg some new ooBtrttMi- 
tion to experimental scienee, and adding to the solidity 
and aggrandisement 'Of this wonderful fabrie. Bat, if 
true to their own principle, then, in reference to the for- 
bidden ground, whieh lies without this limit, those very 
men who, on the field of warranted exertioo, evinoad all 
the hardihood and vigour of a fiiU-grown ttodentanding, 
show, on every subject where the light of evidence is 
withheld from them, all tlie modesty of children. Th«y 
give you positive opinion only when they have indis- 
putable proof ; but when they have no such proof, then 
they have no auch opinion. The single principle of 
their respect to truth, secures their homage for every one 
position where the evidence of tmth is present, and, at 
the same time, begets an entire diffidence about every 
one position from which this evidence is disjoined. And 
thus yott may undeastand, how the first man in the ac- 
complishments of philosophy, which the world ever saw, 
sat at the book of natute, in the humble attitude of its 
interpreter and its pnpil-l.how all the docility of con- 
scious igooraaoe threw a sweet and softening laatre 
around the radiance even of his most splendid diaeo- 
f erics ; and, while the flippansy of a few superfieial ae- 
q^uirements is enough to pbce a philosopher of the dmf 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, aod to test him 
with an assumed lordship over the whale domain of na- 
tural and revealed knowladfe, I eaadot focbett to do 
honour to the unprstendiqg greatness of NewMn^ than 
whom I know not if there ever lighted on the faee of 
our yotl^;i one in the character of whose admirable ge* 
ni^ so much force and so much humility wan mon 
attractivdy blended.** 

. The other passage, on a still moie-«zaltod Cubjcet, 
and in a strain scarcely inftonor, is by Matuiint*. 

THX LOTS or 9010. 

''Thus dependent are we always on the love of oiir 
species ; and yet how valueless, hollow, and perial^ng^ 
is their love, compared to that with which God hath 
loved the world I Man*s love is always selfislit they 
love us for what they get, or hope they may gat» by ua ; 
for their passion, for their pride, for their interest; for 
their comfort — no matter tor what, fir ifunuelves aU 
ways. But God, the infinite God, for what can he love 
us, but from the infinite benignity of his nature P If tea 
thousand worlds of beings like us were created and an- 
nihilated in two successive moments, it could neither add 
to nor diminish his glory. He is infinitely happy ia 
oimself— he is infinitely glorious in his own perfections 
--if he deign to love us, his love is disinterested— te 
to us he owes nothii^i and from us what can he re- 
ceive? 

<^ Again, the love of our fcllow-crcatpres is temporaL 
However tender or fervent the ties we £wm h&ty whe- 
ther the bonds of nature or of passion hold ns, we know 
that there is a hand approaching that must break them 
»a hand whose touch nothing csn resist. Parcnti must 
quit the fruit of their bodies, partners the beloved of their 
souls ; whatever we take to have and to hold is dust in 
the hand that graapa it. Death stands bjs a terrible 
wimess to every mortal engsgement, and dseldes on 
iu termmation at the moment we dedde on its cer- 
tahity. But there, when mortal loie eods^ nod for- 
ever, there the love (tf God b^s : it begins In eternity, 
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ill AA THere, «ii Atttff vwgeortfam 
all hmdMi ichtloM leave m,— whtn wife 
ckUd mauoi faUeir ui, ezeepi4»y their tett«,--thcre 
the love of Ood meeca ut, end maete us, aalike thflira, 
Dover to pen. Well may the dying Chrietian, at aoy 
period of «Kiateneey apply to himtelf the wofda of the 
Pealmiit, « Whm my father and my mother fonakeme, 
then Ood taketh me up !* He does indeed take us up 
when ilioie who love us bmt must leave us, and when 
wo Buat part with them. 

^ liflMiy, iMimanlove is mataUsy founded en elioim- 
stenesa ; it will change with those dtcumstaness, whoae 
rhsnge ia ineesiaat and pioverhisl. Those who love us 
for thek own pleasure wUl fly the moment their degra* 
diiie motive is suspended, and it may he suspended 
wlthio the hour. Those who love us for their mtereat 
wiU fly, periiape, still sooner. All is mntahility in hu- 
man atiaehmcnu i disease, misfortune, aoeident mayr^ 
time eertainly wUly eool the warmest heart, and make 
what we feao on for support through life, fed like the 
reed beneath the «>udi,.we trust to it and it bends. 
Bmt this cannot be the case with the love of Gods in 
life, Msien may betray us; nature may Ciil us; man 
may deesrt us t man vM, but Godwin aotf. With hiiii 
is * no variaUeneis, neither shadow of turning !* It is 
Ua gmciotts declaration, Aat he hath so loved, and he 
* esmiot He, and will not repent t* « God is not a man, 
that he should repent.* 

^ Many more diiferenoes occur between the love of 
God to us, and that which our feilow^reatutes may 
bear. Many may love us, and want the power to show 
it. The cold < God help you !* that we give to suffer* 
ingi that we do not feel, and do not mean to relieve, 
and tte warm * I wilh I could help you,' are equally 
ineStetuaL They eSEpress something, no doubt, but 
dity produce nothing ; and they are probably those 
who virii uft best, who can, by the necessities of life, do 
least fer us. But this can never be the case with Him 
in whose hands the earth and all its creatures aie as . . 
' the dust hi the bahmce, or the drop in Ae bucket,* | and 
who can give, and who can * let him f* who cannot 



want die power, and does not want the will, to bless us, 
and who wiQ withheld from his people no * manner of 
thing that is good.* Our fellow-creatures may love us 
to our injury ; and tiie esrpression of the best feelings of 
our nature may be so perverted by prejudice, error, and 
acddent, as to have upon us all the efllbcts of the very 
woiat Alfection may impd some to treat us widi iojndi- 
dons and importunate severity, and thus slienatethe con- 
idenoe it would have conciliated, and aggimvate and con- 
Arm the feults it would remove. Affection still oftener 
prompts us to treat its objetts with indiscriminate lodul- 
gence; datteiingtheirpassiotts,palliatingthdrem)ri,attd 
ezagtterating thdr characters ; aid the mostdeadly hatred 
couM scarcely give a more deadly proof of its emnity 
dmn this. But the love of God, whidi has soldy our 
good fbr its benefieent object, can never mislead us, or 
dishonour 9im. Secured by the immensity of his infi^ 
nite pcrfecdons, no error can shade his vision, no doud 
can interesptor distort the rays of his descending merer. 
He cannot err, and will not deodve. Thus iaflnitely 
giodons in its tmture, extent, and operations, is that au 
tribute of the Divine character of wnich oar text spnks. 
It has infinite power to display it, infinite beneficence to 
direct it,— 4haaa«l is its object, and eternity the limit of 



Whilst we have unquestionably given the palm of su- 
perior eloquendB to the nine pieces We have mentioned, 
we hare no intention of digbting the meiite of many of 
the other qnoutione in this volume, which, though less 
stiikJiig In pofatt of doquenee, contain many sound prin- 
dple^ and much important instructiim. On the wholes 
we am safely feoeomiend this book as an exoeUent pock- 
et eom^amsafer the siMkmt of thaslogy. 



TheEdiMburghMiuiealAnim. Edited by Geo. Lhiley, 
Esq. author of the ** Songs of the Trobadore," «' They 
say my Love is Dead,'* Ac With an engraving of 
Miss Eliza Paton. Edinburgh. Publidied by John 
LodiiaD, 41, St Andrew Square. 1829. 

Ttts natural histoiy and uses of the Albuin seem to 
have been overlooked by philosophers ; wiierefore, be- 
Core proceeding to notice the work before us, we sliall 
speak of Albums in generaL Our first remark is, that 
we have an affection for Albums. They form an es« 
ssntid ieature of tlie female character, and mingle, more 
or lesi, with the experience of every man who has oome 
to years of penmanship and rhyme. They are ad- 
mirable correcdves of botanied tendencies in one sex, 
and a fertile source of te»>table immortality to accom- 
plished items o£ the other, who know nothing, and there- 
fere verufy. They are a sort of tabular index of a lady's 
establishment of beaux, blushes, smiles, and ringlets; 
and are, therefore, as esgerly diiplayed aTmomhig vi- 
du as ths multitude of peat caUing-cards and the gdd 
watch on the Pembroke table. They am, moreover^ 
able auxiliaries to tea-me e tings ; and eupply the best 
excuse of retiring from the piano-forte, when the tympa* 
Bum might suftr by a longer reddence in diat quarter 
of theroonu Theyare important, likewise, astbeonly 
authentic leeoid of the aggvegais quantity of manusaipt 



nonsense floating about the world in detached per* 
tiona; and they are of atill greater utility in apolitical 
and coiistitniioiml view,-^4naBmueh as they affoid a 
safety-vdve for the immcose pesssure^of human fdly in 
the Briiidi dominioas, which, if too long pent iqi, might 
evaporate in speeches like 0*CenaeU*s, or in Hei^stan 
k la Gobbett. duch is the character of Albums ia gene- 
ral I and if they should occasionally be converteijl into 
receptacles for the reset of stolen wares, still the benefits 
Ihey produce would more than atone for the petty lar- 
ceny th^ eocounge, even if morocco bindings and gilt 
leaves had not already placed them above all criticism 
' censure. Once or twiee, indeed, we have met with 
a spedmen that differed widely ftom the characteristics 
We have just snnme rst ed , a sort of *< ram mois in Utrii^ 
mgrofue HtniUima cygm*** For the sake of the curi- 
ous, we diall describe one of them. It waa nddier eo 
large as a flunily BiUe, nor so small as that edttteo of 
Shakspeaie which eoeuies oiditbalmia io three hours* 
reading ; it was of medium dimensions >sueh as might 
find accommodation in a muff, without giving the world 
suspicion of a turksy. The bhidmg owed nothing to 
the gilder, and the leaves but littles both were toooeat 
to be ornamental, and ornament would have been out of 
j^ace I for it was one of those simple tokensof domestic 
alfeetion which Christmas affords kind brotlisrs an op- 
portunity of bestowing. The cootributoiB and contents, 
however, wexe the points in which it duefly cootzasted 
with common Albums. Instead of bdng an dosmosy- 
aary tax en the poetiod penury of medicd atadents and 
smbryo dogymen^-MitlM^, together with all promising 
young men who fdgn, by hnplieation, a oonnexlon 
with some magaatne, wen eeiefuliy exduded* The 
consequence was, that, although the little Tolnme was 
soon filled, it contained nothing about the moon,-«or 
mermaids, who act as thdf own hairdiessers,—jor golden 
he a rt s, or imprudent nighdngdes, who marry roses 
befon they sie able lo provide for a family,*..dor sunny 
foflingSi or any other amiable mndtfication of the uo- 
intdl^ble into which an unoffending alphabet and the 
King's English nmy be tortured. The con^odtione 
on its pages, if not enttrdy Byvonie, were at least ori-^ 
gind ; ami although we could scarcely advise our pub- 
lisher to purchase then for 7s. fid* a^Une, they derived. 



of 



feom certain soenes, friemlshipa, and 
hitCBBSt for a select few, that answered the porpoees of 
privats eopyiigfat just as wdl. If the reader has foL. 
lowed as attentivdy through tins disqufadtfton, hs will 
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perceive that the Album public or nontensical differeth 
Rom the Album private or interesting, as the possessor 
of tlie one from the possessor of the other ; and since, 
as we showed at the outset, the Album is, in all cases, 
an infallible criterion of the female character, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the proprietor of the one last de- 
scribed is the most delightful creature in Edinburgh, or 
on earth. Q. E. D. in this first section of our Review. 
Notwithstanding the singular profundity of these re- 
marks, the reader may be inclined to ask what relation 
they have to a volume of Music, published by John Lo- 
thian, St Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, and entered at 
Stationers* Hall. We boldly answer, — none earthly $ — 
but then it is the first duty of a critic to ascertain the 
title of the book he is about to review ; and the second, 
to bring the sum-total of his erudition, to show that he 
is fully aware of the import of that title. We have done 
so ; — and if these our preliminary observations have no 
imaginable bearing on the work reviewed, or on what 
follows, the blame is attributable exclusively to those, 
who place a title-page at the beginning of a volume, 
(where it could not possibly escape an editorial eye,)— 
and who, moreover, select a title, that has just as little 
to do with the work it pncedes, as witli the Book of 
Jashef, or Haydn's Sinfonies. Neither in its etymology 
or aoo^ation, does Album signify seventy-seven engra- 
ved pages of overtures, songs, poU^cas, and waltaes,— 
and we hold the appellation to be as dearly a misnomer, 
as if prefixed to a new edition of the Bjfzsntioe Hiito- 
rlans. We shoold be soiry, however, to push this ob- 
jection ; for we can for^ve a misapplication of biblical 
nmnendature, to which is annexed such very fair sped- 
mens of composition, io the same manner as we can ap- 
predate not the less the virtues of so good a fellow as 
3forgvi ap Evans, although, according to Cambrian 
genealogy, his papa's name was Evan Morgan. We 
have urged this point, because very few persons, except 
those who are acquainted with the freaks in Book Bap. 
tism, can have any conception of the contents of this 
said Album from thb title-page. It is a oolleetioii of 
music, instrumental and vocal { partly original, and 
partly selected ; — the selections consisting of Scotch and 
Welsh airs. The instrumental pieces are for the 
piano-forte, and consist of an overture, two waltxes, and 
a polaoca. Of these, the overture is Uie deverest,.. 
which, had the subject been more steadily adhered to, 
would have been a veiy creditable compodtion. We 
must say, however, that our ideas of an overture an at 
utter variance with any thing like an elaboration of dght 
pages of mudcal notes, which, having no subsequent 
subjects of which they fbrm the epitome, cannot be re- 
durad to that dass of compodtion. It has always been 
k>oked upon as one of the greatest merits of poor We- 
ber's overture to the Freischutz, that it embodied a brief 
snatch, or abstract, of the piindpal airs and characten of 
the ensuing scenes ; and even in those more lawless ef. 
forts of modern musicians, it has been hdd indispensable 
that the overture should contain, at least, someidation 
to the character of the scenes, if not to the melodies, of 
the drama. Mr Linley's overture, however, is very 
fair; and if played, as we have heaid it, with a flute 
assisUng the piano> has a good effect. Some might quar- 
rel with the harmony towards the end of page fourth ; 
but we koow that authorities, if not rules, might be 
quoted for it. The waltzes are good enough as waltzes go : 
one of them, page thirty-seventh, is not a bad dancmg 
tnne; although, we daresay, it would cost some trouble 
to any other than a votary of Terpsichore to discover the 
precise value of such a term as *^ tempo di waltz." Of 
the vocal airs— dxteen in number— dght are original, 
SUE Scotch, one Welsh, and one Portuguese. For the ori- 
ginal mdodies, as well as for the poetry of the volume,— 
Sofia as we can gather ftom the advertisement, — we are 
indebted to the editor, Mr lonley, who is already known 
(O tbepublic asthe author of the ^ Songs of a Trobadote^' 



&C. Of these airs, oar fifivonrite is, «^ Oh ! wouldl weres 
boy agdn 1" The othen have talent and deverneas of 
a certain description,--and in ^< Slumber, slumber," 
there is a particularly good harmonic point ; but, al- 
though not one whit interior to the great bulk of popu- 
lar songs that now issue from the press, they are not 
sufficiently original and dbtinctive in character, to be 
classed with the higher productions of the vocal muse. 
We must say, however, that Mr Linley has improved 
most rapidly and apparently, dnce he last appeared as an 
author, and would perhaps appear to still greater advan- 
tage were he to forego a little of what some may think pe- 
dantry of modulation in certain cases, but which we set 
down as the anxious, though sometimes ineffectual effort, 
to walk according to rule. Of the arrangement of the se- 
lected mdodies, **• 'Tis now the Mayday morning," is 
the best ( and that of the Portuguese air, harmonized as a 
duett, is perhaps the most indiflK:rent A second, mo- 
ving in thirds and fifths, with almost no intenuisaioo, is 
the most tiresome of all things. In any new set of Scotch 
airs— so ofien have they been adapted— ^every airanger 
finds himsdf neceMitated to make some apology for his 
rifaeiatnento ; Mr Linley's has some reason in it:— 
^* A considerable proportion of them (our Scotch airs, ) 
have been moddled by fordgneis, who, although great 
and unrivalled in the art of song, were necessarily unae- 
quaintjBd with the peculiar idiom and phraseology, if we 
may so call it, of our muuc. It is not surprising, 
thoefore, that something of the true spirit of our indi- 
genous airs has been lost, and that their native wild and 
beautiful umplidty, which, from difference of national 
associations, did not sound like perfection in the ear 
of foreigners, have [has] been sacrificed to the more dif- 
ficult and complex imaginations of a foreign schooL" 
To restore these puraed mdodies to their aboriginal pu- 
rity, is the end Mr Linley proposes; and although we 
caonot, in every case, speak in the highest terms of his 
symphonies, we grant that when we have had an op- 
portunity of consulting focmer arrangements, he has ad^ 
hered to his text. 

We are glad to see a modcal speculation of this kind 
undertaken here. The ablest musicd Journal in Bri- 
tain very recently dedared that we had among us an 
amateur, who could make the best of English Profes- 
donal muucians look to thdr laurels ; and we are anxi- 
ous to encourage, as fisr as in us lies, any spirit of en- 
terprise that may elidt in that, or in any other quarter, 
the talent that only wanu an opportunity of display to 
shine forth. We, therefore, recommend the work to 
our readers, not as a finished or fizst-rate performance, 
but as one on which they may expend their money to 
more profit, than cm one-half of the trash that at pre. 
sent possesses a monopoly of the Orchestra and of the 
Stage. To such as are fond o£ pictorial embellish- 
ments, we may add, that the volume contains a portrut 
of Miss Eliza Paion, one of the deverest singen that 
Edinburgh at present possesses. The following are the 
words of one of the airs :— 



bonny blooms the bawtbora trte, 
By Yarrow's banks so gay, 

And blitlidy bums tbe roving bee 

Arouud the flowers of May ; 
But fairer blooms tbe bonny, bonny 

Where Leader gently flows ; 
More dear.to me tbe aoimd of bomsb 

And my loved Cowdeukuows t 

1 tbe broom, tbe bonny, bonny broom J 

In vain to me *mong leafy bowen 

J bear the wild birds sing ; 
In vain to me tbe breatbing flowers, 

And all tbe sweets of spring ; 
In vain to me tbe bawttaornii bloom, 

Or dewy scented rose,— - 
My beart Is wltb the bonny, bonny broom, 

Tbe broom of Oowdenknows I 
O ! tbe broom I the bonny, bonny brosni I 
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Memoir cffhe Rev, PUny FUk, A, Jf ., late Mittionarf 
to FfUetHne from the American Board ofMitsUtm. 
By Alvan Bond. Ediabursh. Waugh and Innes. 
1829. Pp. 399. 

To the general reader this ▼olome opens with but 
llttla promiHe of interest { and. before he has proceeded 
far, he meeu with the following to us inexplicabh pass- 
age— »«• In the summer of 1807, it being a seaton of 
general Mtupidity among ChrUtiant, I mdulged myself 
in im with less restraint than I had ever done before.** 
What Mr Fisk means by the summer of 1807 being a 
seawm of stupidity in the Christian world, is left for his 
readers to interpret This, however, is (mly a stum- 
bling-block at the outset ; — we soon come to matter 
more attractive, nerfiimed with a spkit of ardent and 
honest piety, in the course of which we are informed of 
the stem and upright method of self-examination pur- 
sued by Mr Fisk, previous to entering upon his mis- 
siooary labours. 

Mr Fisk*s description of ^ the Isles of Greece** is 
faithful as it is meUincboly. He resided in Smyrna da- 
ring the breaking out of the Greek revolution, and re- 
Utesfwith a simple and unadorned fidelity, the revolt- 
mg scenes of wanton bntchcry and oppression of which 
he was a spectator ; but while his account of the suf- 
ferings and the injuries which have destroyed the ^bo- 
ries and corrupted the spirit of the inhabitants of a 
classic land, must awaken sympathy and excite indig- 
nation, the uniform urbanity and courtesy shown to him 
and his feUow-traveliers, as being under English pro- 
tection, by the subjects and officers of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, should soften our asperity towards a people who, 
with all their sins, are also smned against 

Mr JPisk*s account of his visit to the seven churches 
— his residence in Maltiu^gypt — Journey through the 
wildemess— and in Palestine, aie given in a pUin, bo- 
nest, nna&cted manner, blending successfully amuse- 
ment with historical information and genuine piety« 
On Jerusalem he makes the following observations :— 

^' We have viewed Jerusalem from di&ient stations, 
have walked around it and within it, and have stood 
on the Mount of Olives, with Josephus*s description of 
it in our hands, trying to discover the hills and valleys 
as laid down by him near 1800 years ago ; and, after all 
our research, we compare Jerusalem to a beautiful per- 
son whom we have not seen for many years, and who 
has passed through a great variety of changes and mis- 
fDTtones^ which have caused the rose on her cheeks to 
fade, the flesh to consume away, and her skin to become 
dry and withered, and have covered her face with the 
wrinkles of age ; but who still retains some general fea- 
tures by which we recognise her as the person who used 
to be the delight of the circle in which she moved. Such 
is the present appearance of this holy dty, which was 
once ^ the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth.*" 

In these memoirs will he found tlie Christian expe- 
rience and travels of a young, but a good man. We 
have already nid, it is a plain and unpretending work, 
.—and while it possesses nothing that is splendid or 
powerful, it contains much that is profitable tor edifica- 
tion, infoimation, and amusement 



Memoir qfthe Rev. John Brown^ late Profetior ofDi- 
vinity^ under the Associate Synod, and Minister of the 
Gospel^ Haddington, A new edition, corrected and 
enlarged, by the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. Ber- 
wick. Thomas Melrose. 1838. 

The Butterfly. By Mrs Sherwood, author of « Little 
Henry and his Bearer,*' &c Berwick. Thomas 
Mtbose. 1829. 

We have dassed these two little works together, 



though the only connexion they have with each other is, 
that they are both printed at Berwick, in a style of neatw 
ness which reflects much credit on the provincial press 
of that town. The Life of the Rev. John Brown*, well 
known as the author of the ^^ Self-iuterpreting Bible,*' 
the *« Dictionary of the Bible," and many other reli- 
gious works, is an interesting memoir of a pious and di- 
ligent Christian — " The Butterfly," by Mrs Sherwood, 
is an excellent story for children, by an authoress who 
has already distinguished herself as an amiable and use- 
ful instructress of youth. 
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FEYER IK EDIXBU&OH. 



[Wb are baiipy to be able to pretent our readers with the fol- 
lowing faifonnataon on this InterestiDg tut^eet, and to promise 
oooasioiial notloaaof aitanUar deaaipuonfhNntiMiamepen.] 



DvEixo the last two monthsa fever has been p|evail- 
mg epidemically in the New Town of this dty, and has, 
we fear, in many families, converted the usual merry-ma- 
king time of Christmas into a season of painful suspense 
and anxiety. Since the cold weather has, however, set in, 
ito progress has been arreted, and we are happy to state 
it is now rapidly disappearing. It is remarkable that 
this epidemic has prevailed almost exclusively among 
the higher orders of society, and particularly in those 
spacious and airy streeU which have generally been con- 
sidered free from the dangers of that miasm-^a conta- 
gious effluviuin, which is so universally dreaded in those 
narrow and dirty parts of the town where the poorer 
classes herd together in small ill-ventilated apartments, 
in which poverty and wretchedness too frequently ag- 
gravate all the calamities of dhiease. The reverse was 
the case in the epidemic of 1826 and 1827; during 
nine months of which period as many as 1570 poor pa- 
tients were admitted with fever into the Royal Infirmary 
and Queensberry-house. - 

The present epidemic has most commonly sssumed 
an inflammatory character, although in numy cases the 
danger seems to have been apprehended from extreme 
exhaustion, several of those aflected having, in the 
course o( a few days, experienced so much debility as to 
render their recovery exceedingly tedious and lingering. 
In all cases, indeed, the disease has been very uncertain 
in its progress, and the time oi its crisis. In some in- 
stances, especially those in which the head has been 
much ai^ted, it has been excessively rapid, and the 
critical day frequently happened as early as the thud, 
fifth, or seventh day ; but where the chest has become 
affected in the progress of tht disease, it has run on to 
the twentieth, twenty, fifth, or even thirtieth day, with- 
out any alarming symptom supervening, or any change 
for the^beuer being' manifest. Here it may be remarked, 
that critical days are now scarcdy attended to by tbe 
physicuui, for, since a more bold and active practice has 
been introduced in fever, they have varied so continu- 
ally as to render it impossible to calculate on them. Dr 
Welsh, who paid considerable attention to this subject, 
when superintendent of the Fever-hospital, remarks, 
that out of 743 cases, 467 terminated un critical, 181 
on n<ni-critical days, and in 95 the precise day could 
not be known: 129 terminated on the seventh alone; 
but, on tbe other hand, jn 34 cases which proved fatal, 
10 only fell on tbe critical, 22 on the non-critical days, 
and in 2 the day could not be ascertamed. On the whole, 
it may be observed, that every variety has been mani- 
fested in the period of the occurrence of critical days, 
more especially in the present epidemic. 

Consiideiing the extent to which this epidemic has 
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oafttvouiBlily i and it wmf be litre ioteraiiiiMf 
t» NOMurlc, that ptople Ihing Id laiige well-Tentilatod 
hoiMa. and aanoaDded byfir ' 



by all the luzurieB of life, do 
tiot fpeu to pass thnmgb a mildflr form of fever than 
those poorer onlert, who, in miserable and dirty hovels, 
ciidtns, even in siduess, every possible privAilon. 
Uenee, Psofessor Alison, whose experience io fever hss 
beoneKtBMlve, and who is one of the highest amfaori. 
tiss in the modiislwotld, observes, «^ That persons hiu 
bitoally livhig in spacious and weU-veatilMed rooms, 
would have fever in an aggravated form if confined in 
dosa and diity lOons, is very probable ; but those ae* 
CQStomed to inhabit the miserable, iUoiiied, and dirty 
parts of the town, appear to pass through fever io their 
own houses, with some diiPerence, indeed, in the symp- 
toms, but in geoeral as favourably as those who are re- 
moved to Hospitals.'* He also adds, «« And the fact 
deserves particuhtf attention, Aat cases previously mild 
have taken a decidedly unfavourable turn on being re- 
moved to the hospital in the second week of the diseaae, 
and snsb icaaofttl laisr timB the eighth day Is never mi* 
visable.*' 

Here It may be asked, K^hedier the present epidemic 
is, or has been, contagious ; and the reply to such query 
must be given somewhat conditionally, as a sweephig 
negative or affirmative assertion will not apply to afi 
the cases that occur. ^ We cannot doubt," says Dr 
dateman; •* that a giestt number of the cases of fever 
which appear dutlng an epidemic sesson, are entirdy in- 
dependent of contagion fbr ^efr origin;** and Dr Arm- 
ittooff also observes, ** The result of my inquiries is, 
that I believe nuUaria to be the primary source of what 
Is called Typhus Feter.** There cannot be any doubt 
that the Origin of the qiidemic fbvers may ftequeutly be 
wfemd to sndi loeal danses. Thus, at the time when 
the great plague of London oceurred, the ttreecs were 
harrow— 4he houses high and ItteguUr— eve^ free eut- 
Tent of air was interrupted— every kind of dirt allowed 
10 lie in the streets,^the drains were dioked np, and 
the atmosphere was constantlv loaded widi mephltic ex. 
halations. Accordingly, all kinds of diseases prevailed 
among the inhabitants, and even the cattle in the vid- 
nity OT the town, the autumn before the plague broke 
out, died in numbers. At length the faul calamity 
commenced its ravages, and so terrible a scene of deso- 
ladon ensued, that in the page of history it seems rather 
hke the exaggerated fictions of* a romance, than the re- 
presentation of a scene which thousands of our fellow- 
(atttores lived to witness. Dr Ca&i mentions, that in 
(he 17th century, die mortality ftom agues in London 
Was sudi, that the living could hsrdlv bury the dead. 
Even in Edinburgh, bnore the draining of the North 
Lodi, Intermittent fever was the prevailing disease, and 
ftequebtly boflled the remedies ot art ; whereas now, this 
form of fever, though occasionally oceurting, it exceed- 
ingly tare. 

On the whole, we Sre faidhied to dihik that the late 
epidemic derived Its <»igin from some peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere, attributable soldy to the season of 
the year. We know severd instances of individuals 
who beeame afficted dmultazieoudy, without ever ha- 
ving had any interview or communication with persons 
previously aflbcted. It has, moreover, frequently been 
confined to a single member of a ikmiiy, without 
spreading among those La the habit of visiting, either 
ocosdonally or fl«qnently, the bed-side of the afflicted. 
These remarks are applicable, however, solely to the 
ftkrm of the^esM^ epidemic ; nor do we deny die possi- 
bility, in cases of low typhoid fever, of some effluvia 
bdng generated by the diseased condition of the human 
body, which may impregnate' the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and, being inhaled into die ^stem of another per- 
son, be cspable oif produdng a dmilar disease, i^veral 
eaaes In eonfitmatlon of audi a supposition, have occur- 




IITTRODUCTIOH OF AV OBOAV IVTO ▲ PREBBTtl* 
BIAV CHAPEL. 

TotkeSdiiar^theEimburi^Liiermrs^JimmaL 

6im,-*To many of your coantty readers, and to not i 
few, perhaps, even of year town readera, it may not be on- 
intereadng to reodve some aoeoant of .the first tntrodae- 
tion of instrumental made into a Presbjrtertan place d 
worshipw 

Having learned that the Rev. Bfr Johnston, mioii- 
ter of the Relief Chapel in Bozborgh Place, had k- 
ceived the consent of his oongregadon to the admissioB 
of an orgsn, I resdved to witaesa the oommenoemcDt 
of this bold Innovation upon the aevere limits alBxed 
by andent prcjndice,— ^ii pleanng proof of the pio- 
gress made by true liberauty and sound good-freliag. 
In the antidpaUoo Of a crowd, I went to the ehipd 
esrly on Sunday last; and bad oooseqncntly sn opp<v- 
(miity of observing the behaviour of the aodience st 
they entered. Rarely have I been more gratified thsn 
I then waai by the strong sense of propriety wbich tlie7 
disphiyed. One brief glance disecied to the gaUeiy, 
where the handsome organ was atatiooedf was all ; sad 
eadi glided qniedy to his respecdve seat, awaldnff with 
calmness and decorum the sacred services of die dsy. I 
was pleased to observe that there were frw strsngen 
pres en t, and still fbwer of the congrt>gatton absenL The 
beart of the people of Scotland, thought I, is yet where 
it ought to be. Deeply, nmly, do chey fed thst the 
house of Uod is not a place to which they may crowd 
for the mere grsdflcatioa of idle cnziodty. £nlaiged 
and liberal views may induce them to re-adopt thoie 
iostrumental adjuncts of devotion, nsed by hdy men of 
old, and only thrown adde when tronbloos times roesed 
into angry oppodtion ; bnt still do tfaej 



fed diat die service of Ood is a eubject for too sdemn 
for trifling and amusement. 

At length, when the chmdi was well-filled by smost 
respectable congreg a tion^ the Rev. Cleigyman eotefed 
and assumed his place. With great good taste and 
judgment, he selected the 100th Psalm for the com- 
mencement of the serdoe. I folt perfoody secure of the 
result. He finished ieading,-iJthe organ struck die kejr. 
note,*— the ^congregation ^ood up, imd at once the pre- 
centor and the instrument began that grave snd noble 
tone, consecrated to the heart of every true son of Scot- 
land, by a thousand recollections of the times when it 
was sung by our brave and good ancestors in far other 
scenes and days, — on wide waste heaths, or in the d»th 
of londy glens, acoompaaietf by nature's own mighty 
music^ the hoarse losr of die whits deseending cstanct, 
or the shrill wall of the viewless mountain breets* The 
whole audience sung as one man ; and as the orgsnist 
had judidottdy pitched the instrument low, it ^^^ 
did not overpower thdr voice. I have Ijsiened vith 
rapturous ddight to the deep-peding organs In the cs- 
tbedrds of York and Westminster, and in the migh^ 
dome of huge St Paul's, but never did I frd ay vhde 
soul so mudi borne aloft in holy ecstasy, as whenhssed 
upon the sacred hymn poured forth from many ferveot 
human hearts. At the condudon of the psalm, I H^ 
looked round me ; and dther my eyes deodvcd ine» or 
every face was brightened with a purer glowy— ndisot 
widi a heart.felt satisfaction, and prepaied to join «tfn 
deeper and more earnest fervour in the sacied scrviecf of 
the place and day. . 

It were tedious repetition to be equally minute fa de- 
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icribing the other pealms that were sung dariog the pro- 
gress of divine worship* Suffice it to say, that > the 
tunes were, with equid taste and judgment, ill selected 
horn among those old and yenerated melodies, which 
can never be listened to, nor-sung, but with fediogs of 
deep solemnity. Nor was the dfect impaired by ba- 
ring them ushered in by any gaudy prelude, or eonelu- 
ded by any high-wrought but unmeaning jitealff. All 
was plain, simple, hnpressiTe; and at the dismissal of 
the coogregatioB I mingled among them, but saw not 
one diflsatufied countenancei, nor heard one word which 
ereo hinted disapprobation. 

Thus have I with unmixed delight beheld what I 
longed, but scarcely dared to hope for-.ihe intioduc- 
tion of instmmental.mustc into a Scottish Church. Let 
us hope that the example will be immediately and uni- 
versally followed. The barriers of ancient prejudice, so 
long deemed impregnable, have been broken through, 
and no calamity has followed : let none be any longer 
dreaded. Shall the established church permit herself to 
remain behind her more tied sister ? I trust she will 
not. I trust ere long to hear in all her temples the 
praises of the Almighty sung as hj David of old, the 
sweet psalmist of Iwael, at oooe with the heart, the lips, 
and every fitting aceompaniment, which may tend to 
elevate into soblimor zaptun the holy «99ig of tiue »nd 
puce devotion. 

I am,, air. 
Your most obedieot^ && 

X. Y. Z, 

EoiKBvmoB, Jan. 20, 1829* 



L1^TT£RS FROM LONDON* 

No. IIL 

If I were to be terrified by mnens, I should defbr this 
letter to tome more auspidovs day; Since yesterday 
monUDg up to this hour, twelve at noon, Ix>ndon has 
been enveloped in a shroud of fog, black and pungent as 
the smoke of its sea-coaL That gbrions canopy, the 
»ky, is as cheerless as the dose of. an ill-sp^t lift ; and 
the dim figures traversing the streets appesr to die op- 
pressed fancy Uke the hope-abandoned souls seen by 
Vathek, hurrying to and Iro in the hall of Eblis. In 
the diurcbes and the shops, the glimmeting of tapers 
(we do not speak it profanely) has ill atoned for the ab- 




endeavour to address you. 

Yon may possibly wish to hear a little about the Co- 
losseum, of which the newspapers, have said so much* 
When eompleted-r-which, for lack of funds, 1 fear It will 
not be for many monUis— -the Colosseum will gratify 
visitors of every age. It was a daring advenmre in the 
pleasant littk man who projected it, and who has 
brought it to its present state of forwardness ; and upon 
that very ground it bids foir, in the end, to vsmunerate 
him amply. Theie is, most deddedly, no place of 
amusement in or osar London^ to rival this ai laid 
down in Mr Homor*s plan, to which it b rapidly ap- 
proximating. His hope, of an immediate return is 
chiefly derived from the subacriptiona to the Club, the 
rooms for which constitute a leadmg division of the 
buildings. One of these I consider very fine ; it is about 
a hundred feet in length. I stood beside a pane of the 
crown gbMs intended for its windows, and sedng it over- 
(op ne, inquired its altitude ; the answer wm seven fM* 
HoKnor*s ideas ve magnifieent, and it were a pity that 
they should be ci rflu a n seribed ibr want of the where- 
withaL The eipb wOly I aadnsMod, hafo the sup. 



port of high rank and fashifskr The principal novelty 
in its constitutional arxangementa wiU b% peawisi^ to 
every member to introduce two ladies. 

Last week brought forth a new pUy at Druzy, a 
new musical drama at Covent Garden, and a trana&ted 
opera at the ultra-flurainal Surrey. The play, mis- 
called a tragedy, is ettitled «^ CWvsHen**' It was fa- 
thered by a Mr Walker, author of **■ fTolfafis,^— al. 
though be«h the liviiag and tba dead pssMSoashaife ia 
its fraternity ; the daim, ho«eiiei»i(i Qo^i^iimplhx^fptend- 
ittg* The piece is a sluggish melo-drama; and after de- 
listing the swinish multitude for sundry n ghts, will 
quietly be gathered to its kind* The.Coveot OiMcden 
novelty was splendidly produced, vmI fairly acted; but 
not one note of th^ ^^ Nymph of the Grotto'^ will ever 
reach popularity. The Surrey affair, originaUy French, 
music and all, is an agreeable trifle, under the attractive 
suburban title of ** My Old Woman.** Laporte.and a 
French company are drawing fashionable audieneoi to 
the English Opera-house. Laporte is thft chief favour- 
ite among the male parfomen, and Jentiy Colon, a vi- 
vacious and clever girl, is the flower of the actresses. A 
powerful auxiliary is expected in the person of Jenny 
Vertprf, for whom, it is said, Coulaiuicomt Due doVi- 
oenza entertained a particular respeet. 

The whispere in the literary circles are hardly w^rth 
echoing. The proprietors of annuals are all agog about 
the illustrations for next year. Some of the leaders qm* 
template improvement in the literyry department *oA 
what is exceedingly sensible, speak of a higher pri.oe for 
authorship. Allan Cunnmgham is at work upon \he 
lives of British painters and sculptors, for Blnfray*s 
Biographical Series. This is a most suitable employ, 
ment for Allan's judgment, experience, and honesty. 
I believe he has Uogafth now in hands. I wsnald spdnid 
more praises on Cunningham, did I not think him guilty 
Qf a similar offence to that for which the eooAlryoaa 
voted banishmisnt to Aristidfs. fiiery hoiy praites ftim. 

Thb'ls a long epistle, and I fiesv a dull Q0|er-4hnt 
tfiink of the atmosphete^ and fior this time tK^j^^mii. 



OaiQINAL POXZRY. 



THE BSSeLATB. 
By Henry G. BtiL 



The mark of Cain is on my. brow, . . 

Apd ia my soul a deeper curse^ 
And *tis with scorn that even now 

I weave my feelings into verse; 
For what has verse with them to do ? 

Or why ahould song of m|ne reveal 
Thoughts foreign to the vulgar crew. 

Who ydp round geniusf chariot vi^uwl? 



Yet gushuigly tbe'soiv nils m^)'^ 

The tale of passion and of guUi 
Assusaes^ untaught, a lofUer tons^ 

And on the page» like hlood-dreps spil^ 
The fierce words glare before mine eyes^ 

And bounds my pnke^ and thrsks my brain; 
And in my ears a deep voioaories— 

"The past! thepast!— ite 
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I tdl not oiher peerless cbarma^— - 

By me-— by all— 4heir spell was felt; 
They could liaTe roused a world to arms, 

And round her conquerors would have knelt : 
I tell not of the queenlike grace 

Endiademed upon her brow ; 
Why waste weak ilrorda?^I tee her £Me^— 

O God ! it shines upon me nowl 



And what was I ?— In outward form 

An abject and a vulgar thing ; 
For o'er me, like a darkening storm, 

Pale ugliness sat gibbering ; 
And if the mind within redeemed 

Its outer case— its wortlileas shrine— 
They knew it not,— it never gleamed 

Thro* features so deformed as mine. 



Yet there wer^ moments, fraught with pride^ 

When I have felt my inward power ; 
And walked erect with haughty stride. 

As if bold beauty was my dower ; 
And often, with a glistening eye, 

'< Shall mind,** I taught myself to say, 
" A portion of eternity. 

Bow down before the idol day ?'* 



'Twas well ;— 4hey own'd my mental might ; 

Yet not the less they paBs*d me by ; 
Or when I join*d their revds light, 

They look*d with cold averted eye :— 
AH except hery^-^ke sought me out ; 
' Ske ever met me with a smile ;— 
Heaven ! how I BCom*d the rabble root, 

Whom I had envied so erewhile ! 



True— true— oioet true ! I dured not think, 

But wildly drank the poisoning cup ; 
I stood upon the dizzy brink, 

And gave myself to madnen up. 
Oh ! never mprtal loved as I ! 

Love ! *ti8 a word ]|roianed woid vain ; 
It was a r^turous agony^*- 

'Twas boming tears that fell like rain. 

VIII. . 
But did she love me?— Does the snn 

Love the base worm its heat brings forth ? 
Could sA«~-the bright— the glorious one— 

On me bestow— (by Heaven \ there*s mirths* 
A horrid mirth in such a thought !) 

On me bestow her world of light. 
With all its starry glories fraught,— 

On m«,— « thing of hopeless night ? 



'Twas only /% /—Burst my brain ! 

That damning thought ! shejm/iedme! 
The common boon each wretch might gain, 

Was all that she had given to me ! 
'Twas diarity— «y, call it fAo/- 

In charity her smiles she gave, 
As bounty to the beggar's brat, 

Whom gold from penury may save ! 



She loved another ! — They were wed. 

I saw the bridal train, and stood 
A breathing corpse— a form of lead. 

They left me to my solitude.— 
I started wildly from my trance. 

In handftils tore away my hair. 
And taUng for my god blind chance^ 

I waBder*d fortl^— I know not wlwre^ 



My life became a feverish dream ;— 

I think I sought a foreign land. 
And saw strange feces round mer gleam. 

And join*d an outlaw's roaming band : 
I got inured to scenes of blood. 

Yet can I not remember how ; 
Upon my mind there fell a doud. 

And that same doud is on it now. 

XIX. 

I'w sat oo rodcB alone at night. 

And howl'd to every wind that blew ; 
I've pray'd that.there might fell a blight 

Upon my head, instead of dew. 
I've made n^y haunt with desert blasts, 

And loved to see their gory fengs ; 
I'^ mingled with them at their feasts. 

And watch'd their victims' dying pangs. 



Years passed, and left with me no track. 

Save such as marks uncertain dreams ; 
At length it dianced I wando^'d back^ 

And look'd and saw my -native streams. 
I s«w her house ! — the setting sun 

Had bathed it in a h^y calm ; 
My mood was changed ; and one by one 

Thoughts stole into my heart like balm.' 

XV. 

I ventured near. Beneath a tree 

A fad and grey-hair'd man I spied ; 
I named her name :— <* Alas !" said he, 

" Scarce three hours since my lady died !" 
I look'd and trembled ; but to me 

There was no meaning in his words ; 
Dead ! No ! that horror could not be,^ 

I caught the voice of singing birds ! 

XVI. 

Unquestioned and unquestioning. 

The house I entered, and I heard 
Nought Imt a hushed low whispering. 

That scarce the solemn silence marr'd. 
I walk'd at once into the room— 

The awftd room in which she lay ;^ 
I found her ready for the tomb^— 

I kndt beside the stiffen'd clay. 

XVII. 

Tempt me no more— I dare not write— 

I might blaspheme the earth and sky ; 
They buried her — I saw the sight— 

I know that she is dead— and I^ 
A crazed, bewildered man, live on,.— 

My Ufe a vision— heaven a drean»— 
The soul a mist— the heart a stone— 

Away !j;th]itgB are not what they aMm! 
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The AmmQiMk!gr4ukpamd OHtmgryJbr theyear 18)9. 
VoLxiiL JJaQdoD. Longmaa Mid Ga 1839. 

Bu;io«4iFiiY .i» the cmneettiig link between the U- 
ving a«4 U^ desd. Wb«n A great roui dks» oea^ly^ eU 
that the M^i«ora caa do for him ts to write and lead 
hU Meonoire. If he haa left behind him ii» his wovki 
the pietura of a g;i<eat and otigiml mind, it ie not aiw 
Ukely (hat oven posterity may take an interest in his 
•ayings and doio^S) and M anzioas to acquire some. 
thing Uke the poMonal aequaintanee whieb was. enjoyed 
by hif ^ooiompoeariM. Koc is this supply the gratifi. 
cadon of an a& ourioiity. The fatura must ii^ all oasas 
be guided by the p04t{ and when the bmhi» of the llvos 
of tboso who have preceded us is spread oot bofotevs 
fix ottrexaoMnation^ if if$ mort than Uk^y that it nie)r 
iewb n»:i6 a?^ roMMf ^ daoiseis wtbh suinKUid 
vi»^ 9.T\i\ tua ^ ^^9p ^fii^ hy a dkeciet road, at 
<tSi^Md.L fow, {Mfchapsy peniee. 
this avowed poipose; hoi 
kted, in) pen 





..^^ tp|r an os^dulated, inipereepti^ 
'id which gives tbemoniottl imporu 
Hfipur^'ioiereat. 

which has mm existed for ihir. 
^i^ oondui^Lim extie9# proMMriodpletii 
end with moch BBSpe<»|Mty* Its des^ ■■i furnish 
Meatnis of sU niaftiiiiillMiiiisnd ptwaHMPohave died 
within ^ pasit year, wlK Alemoirs sjlp emblBee a 
ttsidaemof llle Mtog ei||t8of tlyir¥ves; and, if 
thffir pttiMiits wdo-litcrary, flkacooutt of their princi- 
p«l pnidneti<ns. To the loMtbio^H^ihles, a general 
«mh€tioid list is sdded of I^Msons of any noto 
W have died wiihhi the siwciflKlfane. The materials 
ftwo whidi the Ediion eompile «bir Inibimatioo are 
^thcr such private docsunents as KuE|be transmitted to 
41093, Of suth ircmds and statemo^^ tlie ftieods of 
the deceased may hsve previously 8lHb{o the world, 
vhetheria aaepante teft, or hi the {3Bkal pnUioa- 
tioMofth^dty. £veiy attention is piUlH|e feelings 
of tuffvivii^ lilativeat and a beaeiMleBt IKto say as 
iMfih gosd aa poHtUo ol the dead seems to Hiade the 



twenly«iuaa i 

^ a eephnis JNograpbical Index, i 

^ piiBi^ hicitolB hi the lives of sororal 
HMKc- Aneng thosaof whom more detailed 
^ gffcn, the moatBsmsBekable me the foUowhig :^^st, 
T^ Mm^mkn iff Anspteh^ who wsa the youngest 
^Kflhterof the Bill of fietkeky. Her fiist Imshand 
^ UtddaTCn, whan sMa divorced, and herseeoBd 
yHwyariofAnsfirii. This hidyaeqaind a greater 
^*<^4flMarili|r than ihe appsira to have been entitled 
tMly«||piftiigBie<iofrheiow»nmoinio 1886, which 



IMft'Of-l 



becansn ehmr w atu-i h e produotioQ of a per. 
who nwgtil hi thairst.citekB, sttd told 




anecdoftM about them ; htK whi«h aflk, in point of fac^ 
little mere ihan a tissue of silKness, egotism, and vanity, 
9d, Dr MAimm G<wdy of ttll9^ life so very fitU .aaact 
count has been recently published by his fiian^, .y$ 
Olintfatts Oregotyk Dr 'iJkXKl w^b an iodo%trious :aii4 
srorthy man. H«f m^ujk works am infinitely su^icf 
to his thaobgical ; tho wCiUty of the foimei isii^ehr 
Is glye thbra a petmaoedl valtiOi the latter wil^ 49 m 
probiihiH(|r^4>et}sh. ^iikodl^ Coro/iaeX^if^AUdy.of 
singular genius snd eccentuc character, w^bose iate a«i 
^i#es ta hddltiooal interest from beiitg» tp a ce»tai|i de- 
gree, eonttfictttl with that of the grmteei pottcir the%v^ 
add whoy ia the couree of her life, beeamo intioq^^ 
acquainted With all tho modi iUustdoiitf.pecionf pf Eng^ 
h&d , «iOii<Se, and Italy, Yet, it qiptan yc^ doubtful 
whether any ene of the three works «he has iRft b<Bhia4 
heru^'^Olcoafvoii,'* '' Graham UmtuMethV f»4t ^ Ad% 
Rheis ^^.^M destined to be long rememh^red*. 4d^ iSlif 
i?cNf^ Torrmt^ m brave a solditt daiipg wm^ and 
as* uaefal a oae during peae^ as ^ couoMfr 
pMseseed. IMv"Gi|P<sfo Cia p f mi Qih ^ 
meBws and undkumed trarvelleia whom 
sent forth lo extend the boundaeim of 
knowledge, and to &11 Yic!lilna.to 1 
sing spirit. He died at SadMdoa^ 
13th of. April 1887. m, IhfTf SHof 
wilricnded sdmla^ with goaiu^ fapdgh to 1 
ambitious of winning fiwhinia^^name^ butnoteaot^ 
to enMyrim tokgahieve his <mn ftQ«iae% «nd < 
fVom IBliitternMif diSMydntmeat 
he wsflttt one ofnany wbo> in the l 
Utenury warid, matr be met with evtfry dayi teilhigl 
an obseurity that is lightened only by the seef et lam^ 
burtnng within their own soids, and over whose untime* 
]y fate mankind, are ever #illibg* to drop (he late and 
iiseless tribute of a tear. 7th, Arehdeacom Coxe^ wfacno 
numerous Biographical woska will toBg coOttafie to be 
reftrred to with no common intercity extdbiting, as they 
do, so much research, aeeuraey, aiid leammg. 8th, Thi 
Rev, Legh Ukkmond^ a useful and notable man in his 
day and generation. 9th, Henry Neeky to whom pra** 
dsely the same remarkr apply as have been mado with 
repaid to Van Dyk. lOtfa, Her Mi^eety the Qttemi 
Dowager qf Wurtewbetgy eldest dau|^ter of Qeoi^t 
III., a very smiabk personsge, whoae memoita Ote 
reads because she was a queen ; and as it ia not every 
day that a queen dies, k is consequently only now and 
then that we hava anoppattanity ^ aa o e t taini ng ho# 
very dnil a life most of then lead. 1 Ith, General Sin 
NUl CampbeU, who, atfiima Leone^ whither he had 
beas^ sAt aa Chyvenor, cloaad inglcdoasly a diBtimish«i 
edtnUitary career, and aided another mgnmeni, ff aieh 
wcm needed, in favour of thopaeprie^ of aUowing thai 
peatilemial cdlooy to be howled hr ev hy tha bcasta of 
the desert. 18th, The EaH of lA wrpo o L , aataitesman 
whose name will lire on Ae page of histery, %nd of 
whose character, moial^ind mtslleotaslt potterity will 
bo beat able to judge. And 13th, I>ugeii BtswaHi 
pmhably fSbie most ilhntrhwa hame of all, th* nmmoir 



««iae« «na eaospa 

piesoaiatat^ll^H 
rdayiteilhiglHI 
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of whose life hai been fumbhed expiessW for the *^ An* 
nual Obituary*' from original and authentic sources, 
and which we shall now proceed, without farther pre- 
face, to lay before our readers, as at once the best spe- 
dmen of the work, and a piece of writing, in itself, 
highly interesting and instructive :— 

DUGALD STEWART, Esq. 

Author of " The PhUotophy of the Human Mind;^^ 
and formerly Profutor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University ^Edinburgh. 

« DuoALD Stewabt was the only son who survived 
the age of infancy, of Dr Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, and of 
Marjory Stewart, daughter of Archibald Stewart, Esq., 
one of the Writers to the Signet of Scotland. His fs. 
ther, of whom a Biographiad Memoir has been given 
to the public by his distinguished successor in office, 
the late Mr Flayfair, is well known to the literary world 
as a geometrician of eminence and originality. His mo- 
ther was a woman remarkable for her good sense, and 
for great sweetness and kindliness of disposition, and 
was always remembered by her son with the wannest 
sentiments of filial affection. 

'< The object of this brief notice was bom in the College 
of Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 1753, and his 
health, during the first period of his life, was so feeble 
and precarious, that it was with more than the ordmary 
anxiety and solicitude of parents that his infancv was 
reared. His early years were spent partly in the house 
at that time atUched to the Mathematical Chair of the 
University, and partly at Catrine, his father's property 
in Ayrshire, to which the family regularly removed every 
mer, when the Academical Session was concluded, 
e of seven, he was sent' to tlie High Sdiool, 
distinguished himself hy tb^ quickness and 
*of hij» apprehension, and where the siiigular 
it with which he caught and transfused 
ig«age the ideas of the classical writers, 
^ '4h'^articular remark of his instructors. 

Vinff completed the customary course of education 

at this semmary, he was entered as a student at the Col- 
l ege of Edinburgh. Under the immai|ftte instflMbn of 
^H^mathematidan and teacher aipn fathe^Wmay 
^^P^be supposed that he made an early proficiency in 
^I^Ecact sciences ; but the distinguishing bent of his 
phUoBophical genius recommended him in a still more 
particular manner to the notice of Dr Stevenson, then 
Professor of Logic, and of Dr Adam Ferguson, who 
filled the Moral Philosophy Chair. In October, 1771i 
he was deprived of his mother ; and he, almost imme- 
diatdy after her death, removed to Glasgow, where Dr 
Reid was then teaching those principles of metaphysics 
which it was the great object <^ his pupil*s life to incul- 
cate and to expand. 

^* After attending one course of lectures at this seat of 
learning, the prosecution of his favourite studies was in- 
terrupted by the declining state of his father's health, 
wUch compelled him, in the antunm of the following 
year, before he had reached the age of nineteen, to un. 
dertake the task of teaching the mathematical classes. 
With what success he was able to fulfil this duty, was 
tnffidently evinced by the event ; for, with all Dr Mat- 
thew Stewart's well-merited celebrity, the number of 
ttadcnts oonsiderably increased under bis son. As soon 
as he had completed his twenty-first year, he was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to his father, and in this 
capacity he continued to conduct the mathematical stu- 
dies in the University, till his father's death, in the year 
1785* Vhen he was nominated to the vacant chair. 

«* Although this continued, however, to be his ostensi- 
ble situation in the University, his avocations were more 
varied. In the year 1778, during which Dr Adam Fer- 




guson accompanied the Commissioners to America, he 
undertook to supply bis place in the Moral Philosophy 
Class ; a labour that was the more overwhelming, aa he 
had for the first time given notice, a short time i>c£Dre 
his assistance was requested, of his intention to add a 
course of lectures on Astronomy to the two classes which 
he taught as Professor of Mathematics. Such was the 
extraordinary fertility of his mind, and the facility with 
which it adapted its powers to such inquiries, that al- 
though the proposal was made to him and accepted on 
Thursday, he commenced the Course of Metaphysics 
the following Monday, and continued, during the whole 
of the season, to think out and arrange in ms head in 
the morning (while walking backwards and forwards in 
a small garden attached to his father's house in the Col- 
lege), the matter of the lecture of the day. The ideaa 
with which he had thus stored his mind, he poured forth 
extempore in the course of the forenoon, with an elo- 
quence and a felicity of illustration suipassing in enemr 
and vivacity (as those who have heard him have remark- 
ed) the more logical and better-digested expositions of 
bis philosophical views, which he used to deliver in his 
maturer years. The difficulty of speaking for an hour 
extempore, every day on a new subject, for five or six 
months, is not small ; but when superadded to the men- 
tal exertion of teaching also, daily, two classes of Ma- 
thematics, and of delivering, for the first time, a course 
of lectures on Astronomy, it may justly be considered 
as a very singular instance of intellectual vigour. To 
this season he always referred as the most laborious of 
his life ; and such was the exhaustion of the body, firom 
the intense and continued stretch of the mind, that, on 
his departure for London, at the dose of the academical 
session, it was necessary to lift him into ihe carriage. 

"In the year 1780, he began to receive some young no- 
blemen and gentlemen into his house as pupils, under 
,his immediate superinteml' rite, aniotif!; whom were ty^hu 
numbered the late Lord I^^ IttsVen, the lat^a Marquis of 
'Lothian, Basil Lord Dair, th<: laie Ijiifd Power^court, 
Mr Muir Mackenzie of ndviHi and the l*te ^W Iltfirj- 
Olassford. In the summ ; r nf i^ttH, he yUiit:d the Con- 
tinent for the first time, ]mvm|^ EiifeuTnpiinkfl the Utc 
Marquis of Lothian to Parin ; on hisreturu fmm whrncL\^ 
in the autumn of t^sam^' year, hetnarried HelMrBvi- 
Hatine, a dM^hter or NllI [tamiatinc^ l^^^l i ^ merchsnt 
in QlugdW^ — 

«< In the jmt 1785, duringwhich Dr Matthew Stew- 
art's death dKirred, the heaRh of Dr Ferguson render- 
ed it expedient fisr him to discontinue his oflldal la- 
bours in the University, and he accordingly effected an 
exchange of offices with "Mr Stewart, who was transfer, 
red to the Class of Moral Philosophy, while Dr Fer- 
guson retired on the salary of Mathematical Professor. 
In the year 1787i Mr 'Stewart was deprived of his wife 
by death ; and, the fbllowing summer, he again visited 
the Continent, ii^company with the late Mr Ramsay of 
Bamton. ^^Kt 

<^ These jjfl^indications of' the progress of the ordi- 
nary occui^Hi of human Ufe, must suffice to convey to 
the readg^Rdea of the connexion of events, up to the 
period dMlMr Stewart entered on that sphere of aetion 
in w hijff r laid the foundation of the great reputation 
I'bijHv acquired as a moralist and a metaphysician. 
^d^Kngs are before the world, and from them pos- 
t^^^Hay be safely left to form an estimate of the ex- 
c^BI of his style of composition — of the extent and 
variety of his learning and scientific attainments — of the 
singular cultivation and refinement of his mind — of the 
puritv and elegance of his taste — of his warm relish for 
moral and for natural beauty— of his enlightened bene- 
volence to all mankind, and of the generous ardour widi 
which he devoted himself to the improvement of the hu- 
man species— of all of which, while the English lan- 
guage endures, his works will continue to preserve the 
inddible evidoioe. But of one part of his fame no me- 
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movial vill remain bat in ihe leooUection of thoiewho 
hare witnened bis eyerttons. As a public speaker, be 
was juatlj entitled to rank among the very first of bis 
day ; and, had an adequate sphere been afforded for the 
display of his oratorical powers, his merit in this line 
alooe would have sufficed to secure him an eternal re- 
pQtaiioQ. Among those who have attracted the highest 
admbation in the senate and at the bar, there are still 
many living who will bear lestimooy to his eztraordi- 
nary eloquence. The ease, the grace, and the dignity 
of his action ; the compass and harmony of his voice, 
its flexibility and variety of intonation ; the truth with 
which its moduladoQ responded to the impulse of his 
feelings, and the sympathetic emotions of his audience ; 
the dear and perspicuous arrangement of his matter ; 
the swelling and uninterrupted flow of his periods, and 
the rich stores of ornament which he used to borrow ftom 
the literature of Greece and of Rome, of France and of 
En^and, and to interweave with his spoken thoughts 
with the most apponte application^ were perfections not 
any of them possessed in a superior degree by any of the 
most celebrated orators of the age ; nor do I believe that 
in any of the great speakers of the time, (and I have 
heard them all,*) they were to an equal extent united. 
His own opinions were maintained without any over- 
weening partiality ; his eloquence came so warm from 
the heart, was rendered so unpressive by the evidence 
which it bore of the love of truth, and was so free from 
an ooDtroversial acrimony, that what has been remark* 
ed of the puritv of purpose which inspired tlie speeches 
of Bmtus, might justly be applied to all that he spoke 
and wrote ; for he seemed only to wish, without further 
reference to otliers than a candid discrimination of theb 
errors rendered necessary, simply and ingenuously to 
diadoee to the world the eondusiims to whidi his reason 
had led him : « Non malignitate aut invidia, sed sun. 
pUcitei etingenue, ittdicii^i animi tni deteusse.' 

*'Iii 12M, afrer being three yean a widower, he mar- 
ried 0«dl^ y*Arey Cwa^lfH^ a dauohter of the Hon. 
^^^ QeM|ftGimnstouB, a aB|>tt to which he owed much of 
tbejoQ^pquent happiness of his life. About this time 
it wooM appear to nave been that he first began to ar- 
laage ^|dBte of his metaphysical papers with a view to 
publicatioQ. At what period he deliberately set him- 
self to think systematically on these subjects is unoer- 
tain. That his mind had been habituated to such re- 
flections from a verv early period is sufBdeiidy known. 
He frequently alluded to the speculations that occupied 
his boyish, and even his infant thoughts, and the suc- 
cess of his logical and meuphyaical studies at Edin- 
bursb, and the Essay on Dreaming, which forms the 
Fifth Secdon of the Fhst Part of the Fifth Chapter of 
the First Volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, composed while a Student at the College of Olas- 
gow in 177^ at the age of eighteen, axe proofs of the 
strong natural bias which he possessed forsach pursuits. 
It is probable, however, that he did not follow out the 
inquiry as a train of thought, or eommit many of his 
ideas to writing before his appointment in 1785 to the 
Piofessofship of Moral Philosophy gave a necessary and 
steady direction to his invesdgatkm of metaphysical 
truth. In the year 1793 he first appeared before the 
public as an author, at which time the First VolumMrf 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind was given to M 
world. While engaged in this work he had contradW 
the obligation of writing the life of Adam Smith, the 
Author of the Wealth of Nations, and very soon after 
he had disembarrassed himself of his own labours, he 
fblfined die task which he had undertaken the Bio- 
graphical Memoir of this eminent man having been 
read at two sevenl meetings of the Royal Society of 
Edipbiirglb, in the months of January and March, 1793. 



In the course of diis year also, he published theOutEnes 
of Moral Philosophy, — a work which he used as a text- 
book, and which contained brief notices for the use of 
bis students of the subjects which formed the matter of 
his academical prelections. In March, 1796, he read 
before the Royal Sodety his account of the Life and 
Writings of Dt RobertMm, and in 1802 that of the Life 
and Wridngs of Dr Rrid. 

^' By these publications alone, he continued to be known 
as an author till the appearance of bis volume of Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810 ;-— a work to whirii a mdan- 
choly interest attaches, in the esdmation of his friends, 
from the knowledge that it was in the devotion of his 
mind to this occupation that he sought a diversion to his 
thoughts, from the affliction heexp^enced in the death 
of his second and youngest son. Although, however, 
the fruits of his studies were not given to the world, the 
process of intellectual exertion was unremitted. The 
leading branches of metaphysics had become so familiar 
to his mind, that die lectures which he delivered very 
generally extempore, and which varied more or less in 
the language and matter every vear, seemed to cost him 
little e&rt, and he was thus left in a great degree at 
liberty to apply the larger part of his dav to the prose- 
cution of his further speculations. Although he had 
read more than most of those who are considered learned, 
his life, as he has himself somewhere remarked, was 
spent much more in reflecting than in reading ; and so 
unceasing was the acUrity of his mind, and so strong 
his disposition to trace all subjects of speculation that 
were worthy to attract his interest up to tneir first prio- 
ciples, that all important objects and occurrences fur- 
nished fresh matter to his thoughts. — The political 
events of the time suggested many of his inouiries into 
the principles of polidcal economy ;— his reflections on 
his occasional toura through the country, many of his 
'speculadoDS on the picturesque, the beautiful, and the 
sublime ; and the study of the characten of bis friends 
and acquaintances, and of temarkabk individuals with 
whom he happened to be thrown into contaoli many of 
his most profound observations on die sources of the va- 
rieties and anomalies of human nature* 

^* In the period which intervened between die publics- 
tion of hjafirst volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 4i the appearance of his Philosophical Essavs, 
he produced and prepared the matter of all his other 
writings, with the excepdon of his Dissertation on the 
Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, pre- 
fixed to the Supplement of the EncydopsBdia Britan- 
nlca. Independent of the prosecution of those metaphy- 
ucal inquiries which constitute the substance of his se- 
cond and third volumes of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, to this epoch of his life are to be referred the 
speculations in whidi he engaged with respect to the 
sdcoce of political economy, the principles of which he 
fint embodied in a course of lectures, which, in the year 
1800, he added as a second course to the lectures which 
formed the immediate subject of the instruction previa 
ously ddiveied in the univetrity from the moral philo. 
sopby chair. So general and extensive was his acquaint, 
anoe with almost every department of literature, and so 
readily did he arrange his ideas on any aubject, with a 
view to theur communication to others, that his col- 
leagues frequently, in tlie event of illness or absence, 
availed themselves of his assistance in the instruction of 
their dasss«. In addition to his own academical duties, 
he repeatedly supplied the place of Dr John Robison, 
Promsor of Natural Philosophv. He taught for seve- 
ral monUis during one winter the Oreek classes for the 
late Mr Dalzel: he more tlian one season tought the 
mathematical classes for the late Mr Play fair : he de- 
livered some lectures on Logic during an illness of Dr 
Finlayson ; and, if I mistake not, he one winter lec- 
tured for some time on Belles Lettres for the successor 
of Dr Blair. 
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^ Iq IIWl) he WM ifidnoed onoBmon to apea his hoase 
for ^ reoeptioii of ouptls ; wad in Uiii capadtj, the late 
Lord Aehbttrton, the ton of the celebrated Mr Dan- 
ning, the preaent Earl of Warwick, the prewnt Barl of 
Budt^, Lord Patmeratoii, hit brother the HonouraUe 
Mr Teroplei and Mr SatlivsD, the present Under-Secre- 
tary at War^ were placed under his care. The Matquia 
of Lansdowne, though not an inmate in his finnily, was 
resident at this time in Edtnbuigh, and a frequent guest 
in his house, and for him he contracted the highest 
esteem ; and he lived to see him, along with two of hit 
own pupils, cabinet ministers at the same time. Justly 
conceiving that the formation of manners, and of taste in 
conversation, constituted a no less important part in the 
education of men destined to mix so largely in the 
world, than their graver pursuits, he rendered his house 
at this thne tlie resort of all who were molt dtstinguish- 
ed for genius, acqoirement, or elegance in Edinburgh, 
tnd of all the forrigners who were led to vialr the capi- 
tal of Scotland. So happily did he succeed in assorting 
his guests, so well did he osmbhie the grave sod the 
gay, the cheerAilneas of youth with the wisdom of age, 
and amusement with the weightier topics that formed 
the subject of conveisailon to his move learned visitors, 
that his eveninc parties possessed a charm which many 
who frequented them have since confessed they have 
nuftht in vain in more splendid and insipid eotertain. 
merits. In the year 180(1, he acompanied his fiend 
the Earl of Lauderdale on his mission to Paris ; and he 
had thus an opportunity not only of renewing many of 
the literary intimades which he had fottntd in France 
before the commeneetnent of the Revolution, but of ex- 
tending his acquaintance with the eminent men of that 
country, with many of whom be continued to maintain 
A correspondence during hu life. 

«* The year after the death of his son^ he relinquished 
his chair m the University, and removed to KinneU 
House, a seat belonging to his Oraee the Duko of Ha- 
milton, on the banks of the Frith of Forth, about twenty 
miles from Edinboreb, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in philosophical retirement. From this place 
were dated, in succession, the Philosophical Essays in 
1610 ; the second volume of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man mmd in 1813; the Preliminary Dissertaliiii to the 
Encyclopeedia ; the continuation of the second 'part of 
Oie Philosophy hi 18^7 ; «>d finally, in 1828^ the third 
volume, containing the Phlleeophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Man ; a work which he completed 
only a few short weeks beftre his career was to close for 
ever. Here he continued to be visited by his (riends, 
and hy most foreigncrrs who could procure an Introduc- 
tion to his acquaintance, till the month of January, 
1822, when a stroke of palsy, which nearly deprived 
him of the power of utteranee, in a great measure inca- 
pacitated him for the enjoyment of any other society 
than that of a few intimate fHends, in whose company 
he felt no constraint. This great cahunSty, which be- 
reaved him of the faculty of Rpeech, of the power of ex- 
ercise, of tlie use of his right hand,— which reduced him 
to a state of almost infantile dependence on those around 
him, and subjected him ever ttter to a most abstemious 
regimen, he bore with die most dignified fortitude and 
tranquillity. The mahdy which broke bis health and 
constitution for the rest of his existence, happily im. 
paired neither any of the faculties of his mind, nor the 
characteristic vigour and activity of his undentanding, 
which enabled him to rise superior to the misfortune. 
As soon as his strength was sufficiently re-establislied, 
he continued to pursue his studies with his wonted as- 
siduity, to prepare his works for the press with the as- 
sistance of his daughter as an amanuensis, and to avail 
himself with cheerful and unabated relish of all the 
sources of gratification which it was still within his 
power to enjoy, exhlbiUng, among somo of Ae heaviest 
ufirmities incident to age, an admirable example of the 



seRBo sonsel of a wetUepeBit Kfo of ctsitwil 
and refinement, so hoautifoily imagined by Caoesos 
* Quiete, et puce, et dessnteracMe sBCatis* pbnda ae 
leois senectu^' 

^ In general eompstty* his manftier bordered on reaervo \ 
b«t it waa the eomitaie eondita gravUaMy and belonged 
more to the general weight and authority of hia «iniiie- 
ter, than to any reluctance to take his share in the cbcer. 
ful intercourse of social lifo. He Iras ever ready to ac 
knowledoe with a smile the happy sallies of wit, and no 
man had a keener sense of the ludiorous, or iMighed 
more heartily at.genuin« humour. His de u ort ni eat ind 
expression were ea^ and onemfaarrasaed, dignified, ele- 
gant, and gracefuL His poiitooess waa equally free 
from all a&ctacion, and from ail premeditation. It waa 
the spontaneous result of the purity of his own taste, and 
oi a heart warm with all the benevoient affixtaosia, and 
was characterized by a tnttfa and readiness of taet that 
a ccommodated his oonduct with nndeviatlng propriety 
to the droumstances of the present moment, and to the 
rehitlve situadon of thoae to whom he addrcsaed himselC 
From an early period of life, he had frequented the beet 
society both in France and in this country, and he bad 
in a peculiar degree the afar of good company. In the 
sodety of ladies ne appeared to great advantage, and t» 
women of cohivsted understaiiding, hia oonvcBsadeB 
was particularly aceepcaMe and pleadng. The i m men a e 
range of hia eraditioB, the attendon he had bestowed to 
almost every branch of pUloaephy, his extensive ac- 
quuntance with every department of elegant litentnre, 
ancient or modem, and the fund of anecdote and infor- 
mation which he had collected in the course of hia in. 
terconrse with the world, with respcet to abnoat all the 
eminent men of the day, either in (his country or In 
Fcsnce, enabled him to find saiuble subjects for the en. 
tertainmentof the great variety of visitors of all descrip- 
tions, wlio at one period frefnented hia house. In his 
domestie drde, hb character appeared in its mostamsa- 
bk light, and by hia family hs was bdoved and vene- 
rated almost to adoration. 8o uniform and sustained 
wa the tone of his manners, and so completely waa it 
the nsult of the habioaal infiuence of the natuml ele- 
ganee and delation of his mind on his external demean- 
our, that when alone with fab wife and chUdresi, it hard- 
ly dil&red by a shade fh>m that whidi he mah^ned in 
the ooropany of atangers; for although his fondness, 
and fomillmcy, and playfulness, were dike engitttng 
and unrestrdned, he never lost any thing dthcr of hia 
piEBoe or his dignhy : * Nee vero ille in luce modo, atqne 
m ocidis civium, maonus, sed iobn domique praatan. 
tiob' As a writer of the English language,-.«s a pub- 



lic sneaker,— as an original, a profound, and a 
thinker,-i^» an ex p ounder of tmth,— jm an instmcter 
of youth,— as an elegant scholar .as an acoompliabed 
gentleman {^in the exemplary discharge of the aodal 
dBties,..4n uneompromiaiiig consistenGy and icctitBde 
of principle,— in nnbending mdepandtaice,— m the 
warmdi and tenderness of his domestie aflTec t i e iiB i ■ in 
slneeie and unosientadoiis piety,— in the purity and in- 
nocence of hia life, fow have excdied him ; and, take 
lum for all in aU, it will be difficult tofind aman, who, 
to so many of the periSKtions, has added so fow of the 
imperfections, of human natures ^ Mihi quidem quaa- 
ijfim est subito erqitus, vivit tamen, sempcrque vivet ; 
viftttem enan amaii ilUus viri, qusr extincta oon est ; 
nee mihi adi Tcnatur ante oenlin, am ittam semper in 
manibus habml, sed etiam poateris eiit clara et insignis.' 

**' Mr 6tewart*a death oceuved on the 1 Idi of June, 
ia», at No. &, Adnslie Place, Edinburgh, wheiebehad 
been for a fow days on a Tldt. 

'^ The redianiB of this distinguiihed philoaopher wero 

interred in the Ganongaie churcbyank The fianersl 

proceeded as a private one till itieaehod the head of the 

N^wth BridgjB, when it was jdaed by the Profossois of 

[ the University, in tbeiripewne, two and two, 
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»y tbe maee-^caiitc, ibet Janior memben being is front, 
ko€L the Pfincipal ia the sew. Af^ tlMm cams the 
M»cpiitr«tes ftod Ccfondl, pieccded bj the regalia and 
»l3icen, the Lord Provoit io the rear. Next came fbe 
leAcaey dsmvn by tiz bones, with three batoD*meo on 
smch aide, and then followed the mourning-coaches and 
pcivace cvmages, with the relations and friends of the 



*■** A mesting to:>k place in Edinburgh, a few diLjs after, 

;bicr of eteetiag a monumeDt to Mr Stewart*s me- 

The Iioid Chief CommisBioner presided, oind 

•sudy *■ he felt peeuUailjr gmtified with the honour of 

beia^ ^aoed ia the chair on the occasion, both on ac- 

coant of the admtratioo he liad always entertained 

Ibr the highly-gifted indiTidual whose loes \mi been the 

-eauae of the meeting, and because he believed himself 

«o be the only man now alive who had witnessed one of 

tbe ^ertinst Splays of Mr Stewards eztraocdinary pie- 

eocitf of talent and of taste. It waa an Essay on Dreams, 

delivered in a society of students in Glasgow, when he 

wee «ig|hteen yearsof age. And such was his lordship*s 

MLoaieatloB of it at the time, and so vivid his recollection 

e!V^ now, diat he felt himself jestified in saying that it 

evineed those powers of probund thinking, ingenoons 

geeeoaing, beautiful illustration, lofty generalization, and 

sdmoet unequalled folidty of ezptession, which form the 

dbmgm of his sabsequent woilcs. Taking this dncum- 

atanoe along with thai well known to the gentlemen pre- 

eent, flhet Mr Stewart had written the prefalory nodce 

•o hie last book e fitw weeks before his death, at theage 

of seventy-five, he oonld not help mentioiiing it as e 

pfoad esanple of a human intellect remaining for so 

loBg a period connected with e mortal body, in a state 

of peso epbndonr, inenaaing Id the last*' " 



JSMIsrt eiid jMn If ; or, MaMmomlal Mmmmfr€9. By 
the Authors of the "< Neval 8ketch4)Ook.'' 3 vob. 
Londoib Henry Colbum. 18Sa 

Wb ire told in the Prefhoe to thU book (for, like 

Leigh Hunt, we ere coneeientious readers of PieAioss,) 

that it is the joint production of a ^ natal oficer," and 

a ^ templar.'* The intenMd evidence aiFotded by the 

work Itself eonvinoes «s that diis statement is no ruae. 

Noting can be more dissimilv than the psctuies it pre- 

sents of life afloat and life on shore. The former sie 

sketdied widi spirit and aecnracy ; the latter are dull, 

vulipff, and most uninteresting. Considering it as a 

novel, which it aims at being, the book is entided to 

very Uhle eommendation, for there is do plot, no variety 

of character, and no diversity of ineideot. Whenever 

die sea is lost sight of, the wridng degenerates into die 

most common millinery drifeL Only three fenudes 

are introduced. One is the heiofaie, who baa nothing 

eardily to do, except to play the part of a ooquettisli hearu 

less gnl; another is the hereiae*smotha, who, we are told, 

ha*' sahst,** dioogh it scarcely appears what that means, 

wnlcM that she is a very disagreeable woman ; and the 

Uiird is a Miss WHsoo, the heraine*s friend, a perfect 

Boneottty, who is ocoasiotaaiyy spoken of, but who never ' 

seenu to speak herself. Nearly all die males are nand. 

cal charsetera ; we therefore suppose the '< templar" to 

be guilty of die female creations, and aho of one man 

ocatuie— a Doctor Senna, a disgusting, pettifogging, 

country prscdtionerj whose very name is a dose. The 

«* templar," accordingly, we set down for a person of 

very imall intelleetual dknensionsy aad as one who haa 

all bat succeeded in paldng an todngnisher i»on the 

repatsdODorMs friend, die '^Bevaloficer.** Thesaid 

officer, however, has seme metal in bkn, and if them h 

aoythtnc good ia the book, ills he we have to dia ' 

for it 0<pti ut the diiM volumes, w» an «t see for 

lesitsi«laiBe eadfthiA^ehd thongh osca hen ~ 



^s no powerful delineation of chamcter, the accurate 
knewl;:dge of nautical technicalities, and the minute de« 
Bcriptioas of the life which sailors lead on board ship, 
posiiess an interest, and afford a dqjree of amusement, 
which render a display of any very superior talent un- 
necessary. 

The trudi is, that any one who can deacribe, with 
tolerable graphic correctness, the strange scenes of a 
saiict*s existence, is sare to seeore a pretty numenras 
class of readers. Sailors themselves will peruse his 
pages, becauM they are personally interested in^ dieir 
contents ; and landsmen, without presuming to cridciM 
• style of writiiE^ which they only imperfecdy under- 
stand, look imo them in hopes of obtaining some in- 
formation rfttaiding a daw of the community, wbofe 
habltt and feelings are so litde in unisen with their 
own. We had last week occasion to allude to the ex- 
traofduiary events which characterise the lilb of a sol- 
dier ; but a sailer*s is sdll farther ramoved from the 
usual routuie of humanity, and ia conaequendy still 
mon likely to become the subject of curioiity to the uo- 
initiated. Then is Mmething, which they who are con- 
fessedly ^^ land-lttbbers*' can scarcely comprehend in 
the feeing and character of one who, firom bis boyhood, 
has mads the ocean his country, and a ship his home. 
He seems to be freed at once from the des and from the 
wants of nature. Of the world round which he sails, he 
knows nothing but the mere ezcemal ^peamnce of the 
coasts. He leads a bold, adventurous, wandering life, 
which to all the rest of mankind a|4>ean ineffably un- 
comfortable, but which to him habit renders not only 
agreeable, hut absolutely necessary. TJun with what 
raptum does be spend his first wedc on shore, sfter a 
long and perilous voyage ! Widi what new and de- 
lightful e m otions docs he kok vpon the panormna of 
crowded and acdva society { Dr Johnson said, thai the 
matt who had iBlerest enough to get into jail, ahonU 
never think of going on board a aidp $ bnt l>r Johnson 
was **• a fresh-water swab" of the moat inveterate de- 
acription, and probably did not know the diffyienoe be- 
tween the «< loosen*' aad the << halliardi,*' or betweoi 
the <' sheets" and die <' sails.*' He could have no 
sympathy widi the saflor, and Imew not diet 

<* The strange shapes of the mighty deep 
To him as children ar&^ 

Dr Johnson woold baive hfd no chaaos oa the qunrtar- 
deck. If he had said to the Captain, — ^^ Recollect, air, 
I am the celebrated Iczicograpfaer;'* the Ci^itain would 
probably only have answend^ — ^ Becolleci, sir, I can 
sein a fellow up, and give hut three dosen." 

As we have said, thocfore, or meant to say, the in- 
terest of this book endrely depends upon tin sfcetdns it 
nr««*«»»f ^ naval mannen and adventem. We shall 
give one or two specimens, .and leave those who an in- 
tereated in auch matiento read the rest of the three vo- 
lumn at their leisure. The followmg is the final calis- 
trophe of a naval engagement, die whole panicohM of 
which an very gnphiolly detailed t-^ 

BOA&DIKO TBZ XKEMT. 

*' Whilst thus animeting his mea, and tahing ndnot- 
tage of a partial cessation cif smoke to point widi pre- 
drion himself a gun at his advenary*s rudder, he ima- 
gined he perodvcd through the portJiole die enemy*s 
main-maat beginning to totter. He waited a few n- 
omda at the breech ef the gnn to satisfy himself that no 
opdoaiUoaion had flattered his sight. ' Hunah 1* cried 
he, ' I diottght I oouldnU be deceived.' He was not 
The Mst lee-lunh btougbt die Aiqsrican*a taunt and 
toweling q^yWtdi all ita lower and lofty yaida, wide- 
apnad eanvMS, end heavy riggiog» tnmbhiig over dK 
side into the water with a tremendous crash, and pw i i ; 
pitodBg five of hia deedlieatnMkMMBy wnhiriirifj into < 
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*^ Deprived of his af^ tail, the enemy^B yesfld be- 
came now unmanageable, and fell on boasfd the Spitfire^ 
hooking, with the flakes of his best bower.andior, the 
weather fore-riggiog of the British brig. This oppor- 
tunity was not overlooked by Burton, who, seizing his 
sabre, which lay unsheathed on the capstan, brandished 
it aloft, shouting, in a tone which was heard distinctly 
along the Spi^reU deck, whilst the fire of both ships 
slackened—^ Stand fast-^tand fast your fiie-4bllow 
me every man that can raise a cutlass V 

^^ Fast as he flew to gain a footing on the enemy's 
deck, he soon found himself not the foremost of about 
forty of the British, who mounted the tide, swung them- 
selves, sword in hand, on the enemy's forecastle, and 
tumbled peil-mell amongst the Americans, who now 
crowded forward to repel the invaders. The Spitfires 
had been so long enoaged amid fire and smoke, that the 
latter had begrimed not only their faces, but naked 
bodies, which were here and there palely seamed by 
streams of sweat, which ran from their burning temples. 
The efiect of ezcesiive excitement was, in more than one 
instance, contrasted by the sunken eye of exhaustion 
which too yisibly betrayed a fhune deserted by nature, 
though a heart sustained by all-enduring valour. From 
these appalling appearances, heightened by the clotted 
sore wiUi which many had besmeared themselves in 
heaving the mangled dead overboard, or the fresh blood- 
gouts which streamed down from their own green 
wounds, the assailants assumed, if not the aspect of 
fiends, certainly the most formidable resemblance to 
those wild warrion who hideously paint and tattoo their 
bodies preparatory to batde. 

«^ The moment Uiey reached the enemy's deck, Bur- 
ton, leading on his men, was met by the master, a 
powerful, stnng-built, resolute-looking man, armed 
with sword and pistol ; the latter be UtvcOed with keen 
eye at the British officer, which, happily fbr him, flash- 
ed in the pan. Foiled in his aim, he fluns the tnacbe- 
rous weapon full at bis adversary's head, carrying oft 
the lieutenant's hat, and slighdy scalping him. Burton 
now rushed on his huge antagonist, and they crossed 
swords, a weapon in the use of which he was peculiarly 
expert. A few seconds had hardly elapsed ere the 
Columbian Ajax lay stretched on the deck. The victor 
strode over the body, and cheered on his men to the at- 
tack. Fierce and resolute was the contest, where no- 
thing but Talour could compensate for the disparity of 
numbers. 

'* The roar of cannon had now subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by the dink and datter of britUe bUulefl, which 
not unfrequently broke short in their handles, disap- 
pomting meditaied revenge, and often occasioning the 
loss of the assailant's life for that of the assailed. The 
Americans were slowly dislodged from off their foie- 
caaUe, fighting foot by foot. 

<^ Burton, elate with his success, eagerly sought the 
American captain, who, in consequence of the loss of 
both his lieutenants, was compelled to lead on his men 
alone, whom he now successfoUy rallied to a desperate 
charge, in which they beat down the British blades with 
the weight of their muskets' but-ends. Perceiving the 
SpUfirei were beginning to give way. Burton shooted 
with energy, * Hold on— -hold on your own, my lads I* 
At this moment the well-known voice of the boatswain, 
who led on a few fresh hands, was hewd roaring in the 
rear— < Make a kne then ! I told the bush-fighring 
beggars I'd sarve 'em out ! Hurrah! for Sallyport I* 
His furious haste into the thickest part of the combat, 
kmdled afresh the spirit of emulation. Burton, thus sup. 
ported, soon gained the quarterdeck, driving before him 
the enemy, who now tore down the fire-screens, and 
tumbled down the hatdiwsys, in the utmost coostema- 
tion. 

*« This opporlanity, it maybe supposed, was not lost 
on some eager blades, for inflicting the broad B, as they 



term it, on the heads of several, as they vanished below, 
without picking their steps. 

^ * Ship the gratings, and secure them below,' said 
Burton. 

«^ *• Maybe Dan won't do that same,' said an Irish 
waister, who had spent four long years peeping throngfa 
the bars of a French prison— « It's mvself, my joy, that 
likes to be looking at the inimy on the right side o' the 
gratm'.' 

«< The ' gratings were shipped,' and a marine aentiiid 
placed over eadi. At this moment of complete triumph, 
an inddent occurred, not without its paralld In the 
history of the late war, however revolting to hnmanity. 
Whilst the senrinel on the main-hatchway gntiDg was 
peaceably occupied in this duty, lie was deliberatelj shot 
by a cowardly ruffian from lidow. The fury and an* 
vage hate which this atrodty on the part of the van- 
quished exdted in the British was such, that it reqairad 
all Barton*s presence of mind and powen of persnaaion 
to repress their appetite for revenge, and the infliction 
of summary and ample retribution on the ofieodec 
Whilst some shouted aloud for the marines to fiie on 
them below, othos, headed by the boaUwain, tore up the 
gratings, and were with difficulty prevented, by Barton's 
prayers and menaces, from descending sword in hand 
amongst the prisoners ; who, now akrmed at the con- 
sequence of their treachery, cried for quarter, and begged 
to be allowed to give up the ofl^der. 

«• Over this unhappy man's fate it is perhi^ia beat to 
draw the veiL Aware of the certainty of his doom, he 
was handed straggling on deck. 

^^ Wanton crudty, under circumstances of such dead- 
ly exasperation, makes retaliation justice ; and it may 
be antidpated, that in punishing a crime so atrodoua, 
had the offender < a thousand lives, their full revenge 
had stomadi for them alL' 

^< Here a scene of the most extraordinary exhilaratton 
ind extravaoant joy ensued, surpassing oil power of 
language to describe. A thousand tongues appeared to 
be unloosened at once.; — ^congratulations, gratitude to 
Heaven, and the effusions of affectionate friendship, 
embodied themselves in short sentences. — ^ Thank Qod ! 
— ^thank God !' — ^ Well, Bill, my boy, I can swear you 
werefirst aboard.'— 'Hurrah! forold England! '—Didn't 
I tell vou her main-mast 'ou'd go ? — I'U bet a week's 
grog there's one o' my own chalking in it now.'-.^ The 
slaughter-house did the job.'—' D — n their eyes, they 
fought hard for it, too ! Nothing like boarding, after 
all!'— < Didn't I back you, Bob, like a trump?'— 
' My eyes and limbs ! how the beggars tumbled bdow I' 
— ' Bloody wars ! how we sarved 'em out !' 

'' These strains of triumph were, however, at times 
interrupted by a volley of imprecations and oaths, 
which, however unsuitable to the morality of our times, 
were, in Jack*! opinion, perfectly suitable to the dignity 
of the occasion. The young men seemed nearly deli- 
rious with joy at the result of their first encounter, 
shooting and flourishlDg their cutlasses, and dancing 
like mi^men on the decks ; whilst their seniors flung 
away their weapons, to grasp each other by the hand, 
and exchanged the most affectionate oongratuUtions. 

^' The boatswain swore to his mate, ^ D — n his eyes ! 
but he*d make liim a bishop;' — but again recollecting 
himself, as if he had yet a duty to accomplish, he sum- 
moned the SpUfiret to cdebrate their triumph in due 
form, shouting, like Achilles of old, ' Come, boys, 
freshen your nip — rig your roarers, and stand by for 
three thundering cheers. — All ready ? — Wait for the 
pipe— Now— now then.' The welkin rung with their 
'Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hunah!!!' 

** < And one for coming up !' cried Braoe^ accompany, 
ing each cheer with his < call,' and terminating the 
fourth with his chirping pipe of bday. 

'^ Had Homer, Ovid, or any bard of antiquity, de- 
scribed the effects of these singular shouU of triumph 
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the fiibled god of the ocein would, doubtlesB, hsYe been 
introduced gracing their victory with hia preaenoe, and 
waving his trident over tlie brave tars as a tribute of ad- 
miration to their courage-— >We are not poeta— -the 
reader must, therefore, content himaelf witii learning,—. 
that, roused bj the ujHroar* old Neptune raised Ills 
hoary head from the briny deep, only to smile at the 
frolics of his favourite Bons."..VoL III. p. 2b9~J69. 



As the above extract is a long one, we have only room 
left for the following anecdote of 

A ricnTXKAirT or the bight sort. 

*< Well, then — what sort are die rest o' your offi- 
oers ?— jLase, yon know, one chafed strand*s enough to 
condemn a whole cable. What sort o* chupt are 
they? 

*^ Why, there's the first lieutenant, to be sure, gets 
sometimes a-hcad of his reck*ning— does things hand 
over hand, in a hurry ; but ihere^s the boy,** said the 
bowman, pointing to Burton, who wss too far a-head 
to overhear their conversation — ** that*s the boy as can 
box the brig about ; he can do more with the watch than 
Oother coiud do with all hands. He*s the smartest 
young fellow I ever see'd in my day, and never axes a 
man to do more nor he can do himself. I 'members 
one mom, lying moored at Spithead, when the first leaf- 
tenant was ashore on leave, and he was left dicky aboard, 
and, bekase we wasn't Jirst, as usual, in ciosaiog to*- 
gallant yards— may I never see light, if he didn*t 
leod the sticks up and down thirteen times, afore he 
piped to breakfast ; and the twelfth time, he got so 
vexed, (what no man afore ever see'd in the ship,) that 
he sin^ out to Bob Law, the second captain of the fore- 
top, as was rigging the upper yard-arm at the time 
' EUther you or me,' says he, * Mister Law, 's a tai- 
lor.'^' /served my time to the mo,' says Bob.—' Then 
the sea sarved out a lubber^^ says t'other. That puts 
Bob, you know, so much on his pluck, that, sinsing out 
loud enough for all hands to hear him aboard, * rd 
I like,* says Bob, < to see the fellow in the fleet, as could 
I rig an upper-yaurd-arm smarter nor me.' — *• You wouidy 
would ye ?' aaya the leaftenant, with the blood flying 
up m hia face — * Here, Stowel,* aays he to the master, 
' send the yarda up,' aaya he ; and flying forward, he 
flioga off his coat on one of the guns, mns aloft like a 
lamp-lighter, and afore he gets nirly a-foot in the top, 
be sings out, ' Sway away, master ; damn it, doa*t 
wait for mcy man !' Well, you know, though there 
wasn't a man in the brig that wouldn't go farther, ay, 
&rtha than Fiddler's Green, for bun,— still it wasn't 
in nature^ you know, to let poor BoS be beat by a gem- 
man ; so, you see, they makes the devil's own run with 
the yard rope, to sway the upper-yard-arm out of his 
fi^t ; but he was too sharp for 'em alL-Jbr he levelled 
it so well at the masUhead, ss he held the h'ft-and-brace 
in both hands, that the stick flew through 'em just like 
a fur leader ; and there was the fore-to'-gallant yard 
»,ay,h " 

WeU," , __ 

calls him, looked a bit blue ?" 

^ Whv, you may suppose he dropped his peak, as 
WH>Q as the leaftenant comes down on deck, and says, 
^ih a sort of swagger, • There, my man, you #«,' 
lays he, ^ yon see I never axes anoUier to do what I 
couldn't do bctUr myself l'—' Well,' says Bob, cheer- 
^g Qp a bit so as to clinch the concem at once, *• I 
dedare to my God, sir,' says he, ' I axes your pardon ; 
bat I didn't think 'twas in mortal man to beat Bob 



Across^ay, half a minute afore the main was rigged. 

said Tiller, <^ I suppose Mr Law, as you 



These are spirited passages ; and there are many such, 
intermingled with a great desl that is tedious and traahy. 
The name of ^' Sailors and Saints" is very inappro- 
priate ; and we cannot countenance or approve of the 
ridicule which is throughout the work attempted to be 
thrown, without any just diatincdon, upon the religious 
part of the community. 




^ leaftenant or no ; but I knows, ever since, they've 
both taken together, as nal'ral as brandy and water." 
-Vol L p. 42-5. 



A Treatise on iheHittory^ ConttUuHon^ and Fomu of 
Procett of the BiU-Chamber^ ^c, &c. By Thomas 
Beveridge. Edinburgh. Bell and Bradfute. 1828. 

This work has already been a good many weeks be- 
fore the public ; but a law book ought not to be re- 
viewed widi the rapidity of a new novel, and as the sub- 
ject is, to those who interest themselves in such subjects, 
of more than a mere ephemeral importance, a few ob- 
servations will not yet be too late. 

It was by the publication of the " Tyro's Index," 
a printed card pomting out the rotation of Lords Ordi- 
nary and other such matters, for the session, which ap- 
peared periodically, that Mr Beveridge first became 
known to the legal public as an author ; at least we are 
not aware of any thing having previously emanated from 
his pen. When the able work of Mr Ivory upon the 
Forms of Process had become, in a great measure, a dead 
letter, in consequence of the sweeping changes introdu- 
ced by the Judicature Act, and the Acts of Sederunt pro- 
mulgated immediately afterwards, Mr Beveridge assu- 
med a higher position, and laid before the public two thick 
octavos, containing a sutement of the judicial forms in 
the Bill Chamber, Court of Session, Teind Court, and 
Jury Couru It was not a little injudicious, and so 
time has shown, to bring forward a work of this de- 
scription at such aperiod, when the new forms had not re- 
ceived the commentary of experience, nor the corrections 
which pracdce would show to be indispensable. Of 
course, the work, in so far ss these important changes 
were concerned, could amount to nothing more than a 
meagre analysis or repetition of the Statute and Acts of 
Sederunt, and there was scarcely a hope of its continu- 
ing to be authority for three months. Accordingly, a 
succession of decisions setded many points not indicated 
in Mr Beveridge's work ; while a succession of Acts of 
Sederunt, by introducing many important alterations, 
speedily rendered it an unsafe and dangerous guide. It 
seems the author contemplates bringing out a supple- 
ment, which will contain these alterations ; but this, at 
the best, will be a piece of awkward patch* work ; and 
die work, even as it origmally stood, did not appear to 
us to be skilfully executed. 

Mr Beveridge's next performance was the construc- 
tion of an Index to the consolidating Act of Sederant of 
ilth July 1828, which was sdtched up and sold slong 
with die Act itself, by audiority of die Court, To diis 
Index we alluded some weeks ago, when we observed 
that it was as long as the Act itself, and that it had con- 
tiibuted to inaease the price of the Act, which we com- 
plained of as exorbitant. We cannot help thinking that 
the public were endded to have the Act of Sederunt sold 
alone, without this voluminous and unauthoritadve ap- 
pendage, leaving it to be purchased by those who de- 
sired it ; and one of two conclusions is inevitable,— either 
the Act was very Ul drawn up, to require so prolix a 
commentary or paraphrase,— or, that commentary was 
very superfluous. We are certamly of the latter opinion ; 
and we cannot understand the anomaloua phenomenon 
of an Index as hurge as the work whereto it apolies. 

But Mr Beveridge, thus taken under official patron- 
sge, and especiidly now that he has added to his other 
works the treatise on the Bill Chamber under review, 
assumes the important attitude of genera diroenser of 
the forms of process. He seems to have vindicated to 
himself this essendal and extensive department as his 
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own peralwf pvovincc $ tsMy in qm Ibllowiiii^ otnevfn* 
tions, we ihall have in view hit qoaliflcatioBB lor the 
task he has thus assigned himself. 

While the prior works upon the BUI Chamber, espe- 
dally the short manual of Mr Seott, were eonfined to 
the mere mechanical forms by which biUs weie managed 
and proceeded in, Mr Beveiidge has taken a wider ranget 
and embraced, within the scope of his observations, &e 
legal Gompeteqcy of the various sorts of biUs. He com* 
mcnces with a history of the Bill Chamber^ from its fitsi 
instiUitioQ dowpwards, and shows a disposition falily 
to exhaust the subject I|ad this plan been distinctly 
formed, and carried into full completion, there is no 
doubt that a great desideratum would have been sup- 
plied. But, in our humble apprehension, many breaches 
aud chasms have been left in the execution, which spoil 
the symmetry and hurt the utility of the Treatise. What 
is it, for example, to tell us, in the brief phrase of the 
Apt of Parliament, that advocation is competent from 
80 interlocutory judgment on the ground of ^ contin- 
gency,'* — without a word of explanauon as to what ^con- 
tingency ** is* or where it is neld to exist, and where 
not ? Or what instruction do we get ttom the maxim, 
that in suffpensions of decrees pronounced infotv by the 
Court of Session, flie reasons ^* must be very strong and 
solidf and not soch as fall under the objection of com- 
petent and omitted ?" We shall immediately see that 
the author can be more diffuse where there is much less 
occasion for it 

Two fiiults axe obMryaU^ In the book, which sesm 
the contradiction oC.es«h.0Oierr— an excess of arrange- 
ment, and a wanj^ of anangemsnt In his anxietv to be 
systematic, the au^hnr has ftittersd down his subject in- 
to so many heads, that the continuity of detail, which 
alone can communicate dear ideas of the subject, is al- 
together sacrificed. Separate chapters aiQ devoted, for 
instance, to « Bills of Advocation," ** Si^ts," *« Certi- 
ficates by the Clerk to the Bills,'* «« Intimations, PeU- 
tions for leave, &c in thelnferior Courts,'* ^^ Intimations 
and certified copies in the Bill-chamber,'* ^ Transmission 
of Inferior Court processes.** This disjointed account 
can no more impart an easy or natural conception of ihe 
process, than the exhibition of the separate testeUte 
could give the mind a fsithful impression of the finish- 
ed mosaic Prom this cause also a great deal of repeti- 
tion has arisen. The subjects were so naturally and 
sth>ngly connected, that, in their unnatural disruption, 
a view of any one could not be given, without recall*ng 
the kindred features of several others. The followii^ 
paragraphs, for example, are mere repetitions of each 
other:-.! 19 and 281, d7«nd 284, 100 and 297, 318 
and 445, 91 (m part) and 338, 374-5 and 546, 460-1 
and 479, 483 and 546-7-8-9, &c The subject of Ad- 
vocation of Action above forty pounds in value is dis- 
cussed three several times. There are other suptffiui- 
ties, too, which appear quite misplaced in a pactlcal 
work ; and among these not the least observable is the 
detailed account siven of two several systems of review- 
ing Bill-chamber Interlocutors, both now superseded by 
a third. In the obsolrte regulations, whicn related to 
the merest matters of form, we defy the most resolute 
antiquary to pick out a single gram of either instruction 
or amusement ; and a still greater inconvenience arises 
fkom the fac^ that by n^lecting to separate the obso- 
lete from the existing rules, with sufficient care^ it is 
rendered, in some instances, difficult to perceive the dis- 
tinction. We venture to say, that by lopping off repe- 
titions and useless redundancies, about a sixth part 
might be subtracted fr6m the siie of the book, and a 
great improvement effected upon it 

But the first and most essential requisite of a law book 
h accuracy ; and where that appears. It forms a doak 
capable of covering a multitude of sins. The author's 
qualifications, in this respect, we are not goings gene- 
rally, to impugn. Yet we mast confbs, that heie and 
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e CMi flisiMii ^nsplons of earclesMeas* for 
wo are informed that ^ BUIa of AdvocadoB, 
the head of oontiDgeooy or incomptteaoy, map be pass- 
ed widMmt casdoa. Also Bllla of Advoeatioa m order 
to Jury TriaL" Now, the last daaa of bilk not only 
<' may," but mutt^ be passed wUhomi eamt4om It la 
said (par. 253> that the Ordinary may order wi ittea 
Answers to a Bill of Advocation of the Interloeotary 
judgment, on the head of iaoompetency or eomingency, 
*« in virtue of 1 and 2 Geo. I V. c 38, sec 1»** idcbough 
the statute cited has no relation to interlocutory ju^- 
ments. U is staled (par. 274J^ that a wwiMoo Answer 
may l>e received to a Bill of Advocation, oit a fioM judg- 
ment of the Judge-Admhral, in a mercntile cause ; si- 
though, in the same paragraph, it Is virtually admitted 
that the matter is regohtted by the 6th OeO. IV., which 
expressly probibiu such answers. It would lay a heavy 
Ux, we suspect, on Mr Beveridge*B Ingennity, to recon- 
cile the following paragraphs :— *< 159. When a bill is 
paaed on caution, caution must be found within four- 
teen days ; and if this is not done, die charger is enti- 
tled, in liJke manner, to have the bDl refused^ m respect 
of no caution ; and on obtaining a certificate by the 
clerk of the refusal, may go on with his diligence, just 
as if the bill had never b^en presented t**— .*^ 308. But 
in the caae of a patud bifl. If caution shall not be found 
in due time, no motion it made tokave the Wl rtfiued ; 
a certificate qfno caution is sufficient authority to go chi 
with the diligence, and also to get decree for expenses.** 
We forbear to press this matter flurther, but must ad- 
monirii'Mr Beverid^, diat inaccuracy, of all faults, in 
a work of this description, can least easily be forgiven. 
Wishing to give Hie author all due credit fbr a fkir 
share of industry, research, and Intdligenoe, we can ot 
omclode without ofllbring a suggestion, that natural ar- 
rangement, compression, and propriety of diaion, should 
receive more of hb attention, than is indicated by this 
Tfeatise on the Bill-Chamber. Under Mr Beveridge*fe 
hands, the forms of the courts have swelled Into unna. 
tural dimeittions ; and, including the original work on 
the Forms of Process, the present publication on the 
Bill-Chamber^ and the forthcomUig Supplement,-«the 
whole set will cost about two gnmeas or upwards, while, 
in our opinion, every branch of the subject might be 
oompreheoded considerably within the capabilhies of a 
single guinea. 



AGUmceat^ThaiwMAUpaM.^ A. ^,. 

edon^ Evening ofSaltkUk, Janaarp 4, l8Sft. 
the Rev. W. C Ameil, MinisfeBr of Bef«il 8»«^ 
Chapd, PortobeUob fidiBbnigh. Waiigh ud Iiwas. 
1829. 

JtTDoiMo of HV AmeU by this Discourse, we abonld 
suppose him to be sincerely anxious for the spiritual 
happiness of his flock ; and with his abilities, se^ and 
industry, capable of behig of much service to them. 



HEW MUSIC. 



^ lAght^my hearty awake /** A Serenade. Written 
by J. C. West, Bsq. Music composed and arranged 
by John Tnmbull. Pnbllahed by Alexander Robert- 
son, Sdlnbufgfa. 

PocTs and Musidant are a kindred noe. Poets 
there are in almost every village, of whom the great 
world never bears any more than they do of the antnm- 
nal primroses which lift up their heads retiringly under 
the green hedgeways. In like manner there is saurcely 
a town of anyaxse which does not possess a musician of 
finer taste, tact, and sdeooe, than the Nat of liia feUow. 
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cihZ6iu» weD^Kki^wU In tli9 nM Uwn wutt ^nsKunf tcf Ms 
annaal concerto, for hb own pleattnt TiSee, d e e i M iwi nd 
aad mdodions, and for tlie n u meto u w tittle tin df Ms 
own compothion, with wMch he has long i s lighted the 
cognoscenti of the place. Somethnes, (thiMgh often too 
rarely,) drcaiBAtances enahle him to take a bolder fight, 
and by the pnbKcation of bis most sneeessfiil eflbrto his 
genius becomes better known and more appieeiaied. Mr 
John TurabuU of Ayr is one cf diose whom iPe me 
glad to have it in our power to bring more widely into 
notice^ His musical taste has been well cnltivated, and 
his style of uMup os iikn , witbewt being^devtitate of cha- 
racter, is chaste and sfanple. The song before us, in B. 
fist, is a very pretty melody with an exceedingly appro- 
piste piano- forte accompaniment ; and, what is of im- 
portance in all songs, the muslo aad words are well 
adapted for each other. We advise Mr Tombnll to pro- 
ceed as he haa codimedoed ; he is f!ikUi»«iag the fiiotMeps 
of his deceased countryman, R. A. Smith, and it is not 
unlikely that he may be one of those desdned to BMke 
up to OS for hia lots. 
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RKOOLIACTIOHS IMP ▲ FABmOfHA^tL 

ram mivistsk at bomb. 

^ Toir win Sever find yoonslf at home and 
ablV' s«d one of my most respectable fiumeia •» ma OB 
the day after my settfenMnt, ** ttiile» yon rant as nsoeh 
ground as, along with yoar Ibar aCRS of gbsbe land, 
wiU keep a man aad a ooupU of honcB.*'.-«o toit 1 
Went 

I tented a niiall farm^ c ontt t u o M tothe ghbe, wfaidi 
my predeeeasor, who was a sensible, waU-doing man, had 
fimnsd (bnt at a lower rent) snooamfslly bsfeie aae^ 
sod I contrived, at the very first market, by the aiatou 
sace of the said fUend, to aeket a smng poay, Ibr the 
double purpose of liahig and fbrm labauv, together with 
an old grey mare and a curly-headed nsehin of seven. 
teen, from a great vaifetv of beast and hmnan lamples 
there produced- Fot a iow we^s things went on preuy 
Boiootbly. The maids aad the man arranged pretty wel^ 
and 1 saw the labours of the season pioessding without 
Qiadi snnoyanoe; bnt, abOD, matters went otherwise. 
Uy man quarrelled with the onemaidy and beeaoseluliy 
intimate enough with the other ;— 4ny pkmghs, hatrows, 
cait!!, snd all manner of crooked and pnmged utensils 
were to pay ; — the old grey mare became lame of the £ir 
leg (by this time I wished bodi her and her leg far 
eaough) ;.-«nd my amphiblons pony had twice nearly 
broken the minister*s neck ; in feet, his knees were now 
▼iuiesaea sgainst him in any market, aad he waa of no 
•erriee whatever In Tidina. Aadrew found that ho would 
not draw without the airld mare, and the anld mam again 
figured rather awkwardly on her hune leg* 

Thus, things came to a stand ; and, instead of enjoy- 
ing myidf, and my fkmily, and my flock, and my vaiioas 
miniaierial duties, as I was wont to do, I was kept in 
constant '« hot water.** The smiths grhn phiz and long 
bill I wlQ never forget ; the carpenter was more modest 
«nd lesa impormnate ; yet stiU ^ carts were carta, and 
*^tfrowB were harrows.*' Anodier pair oThotscs would 
c^Mt me a peony ; and my oUl cattle were. In ibet, 
unmarketable. I fairly «^ cut and ran.** I went to 
^ laod—begged to be off— renonneed my lease, paid 
^ yeat*8 ient.-ao1d the grey mare to an egg nuuHsiid 
uie brown pony to the ganger— muped my plough, 
G^*P% hows, and whedbiuTows— and eommcDeed with 
^ ucood year on a reduced establishment, and under 
in actual 1ms of mote extent than I one tomake public. 
tw« now dependent ooihaanistattos of mygoadaslgh. 



bout (and good aad Uad ilwy wtm^ hit the labawing 
of mv glebe acvss, which 1 still nservod to feed a cow, 
and keep at the same dma, aa my fiimd the farmer ex- 
prMtod it, ^ roughness '* about the faoaae. Aly glebe, 
to be sure, was pi >nghad, sowed, and haitowed, bnt at 
ths eoave..isnee of those who gmtaitously offdred aad 
gave their semaes t eoasequendy, it was seldam laboured 
in season, or suffideutly. ^^ Thistles grew instead of 
wheat, and cockle imiaad of barley ;'* eveiy year my 
oats wen ihorterio the legand thinner on the head than 
fbrmsrly, till at Isnath, one very dry season, I could 
ha^ csiried the whrn* grain produce of nay thme acres 
hone CD my baek. '^ A mouse might have sat on its 
hind legseadag the toppiokieof iL'* Jkly eow, too^ 
giaduaHymisdmedhaisel^ arwasmiitiasod by die maids 
whose duty it was to attend to her. She seldom was in 
milk till midsammec, and the blankets were osiriod fkom 
the scrvaot*s bed, I coiUd observe, to lift her, aftef the 
spring weather had latamsd ; yet poor, aad skinny, aad 
neble as she was^ she asat me a great snm, nndisr the 
g sa ma l dsslgnadon of foddsn Happily fbr me, aha 
was fahrly suiibeated one ovaaingoB BOW oncut potatosa, 
and 1 shut the byre door Ibt ever. I let my ^be to a 
aelghboiiriag faiOMr, to him, namely, who had all along 
gttidad mo in mymeainses toafchkn bound to supply, 
at market price, my teilly with adlk, cheese, and buu 
ter— aad immfdiatdy applied to the heritors for a gar. 
dsB-wail. 

This appUeatfam, as I had not even the semblaaes of 
an eadooiiia, was i m m edJ a t s l y and eflectnsUy grsnted; 
and I saw. In a few months, a nod of good rich land 
arsand my fifont door, fbirly enclosed with a etone aad 
lhneAaca,fVom she so eight feet in heignt. Iwasnow 
In my element ; and I knew it, the moment that I saw 
the laat stone ptoosd over the gatevf my aatden. I frU 
all the iMBeof> that Edea h a pp i n e s s, wfakhAdameK. 
perieMed. I fdanned, dag, hedged^ planted gooseber* 
ries, ifesiB, appbs, efaetrieSt plams, peaae, beans, straw- 
berries, onkns, leeks, esBota, tai»i|is« together with 
every assortment of bordsr anaasent, nnim' the spleadid 
s«n-flower, to the swest-seeated walLfio#er. and migno. 
netle. Bees I ptoeuiad, and they wrought, fought, 
hived, and bunsd abont me^ Arbours I cans u a ct ed la 
every coraeiv Seats I erected, atationsry aad movablsb 
Laburaams, ivy, swaet4yrier, mass-roses, all nsaancr af 
sweet-looking er smeHing things, rose aroimd ma, as if 
by the waad of oochaatmeat. 1 locked my gardengate, 
and, placing myaelf in a sanny eecnei^ and under the 
shade of shrubberies of my own planting, I read .Bos* 
tan? No — Pictegf Mo. ■ Matdipw Henry ? Na-.iia 
— oo— I laadU.Thomson's Seaeens. 

When a boy I had been enthnaiasdc, and, as my 
yema ripened into manhood, I had walksd widi poets in 
my pocket, and joy, heaving, beating, spsinging in my 
hearten gicns, along sisepa, aad adown rivuletk I 
had grasped, and ehitehed the asbt and die darknsn in 
my hands, aad almost imagined dmt I could brbsg the 
spiritual w^rld into ooataet wkh my bodfly perceptions. 
Wbsn raoM advanced in the fervid and ibarftil voyi^ 
of lilb, I had-..whsther die boat sprang to the wave, and 
irode it downward, or asemed to smk beneath an over- 
powerhig, overbtoken weightyi».whether oiaddcned widi 
hope or with disappafaitmisit . srill looked fbrwaed «s a 
future calm and qaietada— .to a fixed aad a aumiy msi- 
dencs^ wiMso-my beast might float oowarda in peaoa— 
possessing a oonsdoaaaem of iu own intacnal capabili- 
des, yet dkdaloing, as it wen, aad rcfusmg to bring 
them Into censpiauons aad stnnuans exercise. Hy Uk 
dnam had been nesriy isalissd, when cows, earts, ami 
all die trampeiy of husbaadiy, had crossed my path, 
and had drfiven mo nut again to asa, when already in 
theharboua. BatatbagdiandatlastfasifbyaoeidaBt, 
aad uadsr the gohla&M of dnamatancas which 1 had 
not the scan ar die maas^ennai to dinct, I passed un- 
-oMMlottalyinlo the happy^saBsp. I iMnd myadtf sar- 
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nmnded with HHm&talns, with treesy with walls, with 
fruits and fngraoce, and in a oornei of my own garden^ 
leading *^ Thomson's Soasons." 

If life has any thhig hettcr than this to bestow, I 
should like to hear of it. If a coantry ckigyman, in 
the first blush of his self-wioaght happiness, oould be 
better employed, I should like to know how. From the 
delightful repose of such feelings, so gently, so sooth- 
uigly agitated, it is that the brightest thoughts, the 
deepest sentiments, the most oonvmcing arguments pro. 
eeecL You may drug the divinity student with (^oss 
and commentary ;— you may tezt-book his leisure hours 
to the last minute he can possibly appropriate ;— you 
may lecture him, question him, convince him, per* 
snade him, instruct him, in &ct, and doctrine, and opi- 
nion ; up to the yery teeth you may cram him, with 
Mosheim, Clarke, and Paley, but, if you do not win 
and keep his heart, — if his loul is not spread like the 
gossamer of Autumn, over every moving and still object, 
*^ he has not, in short, a taste for nature, and a re- 
verence for God, he will, in all probability, take up with 
the clerical fanning and marketing at last. 

The character of a Scotch clergyman stands deserved- 
ly and uudoubtedly high— but let him beware of the 
consequences, if he devote himself to secular avocations 
of an engrossing character ; and above all, let him avoid 
'^ farming'* as he would keep clear of the pestUence* 
His previous habits— his education — his present em- 
ployment, and the whole tenor of his thoughts are, or 
ought to be, at variance with such harassing and en- 
grossing considerations, as farming involves. An aged 
or sick person is dying, and in need of spiritual com- 
forting ; but the minister is ouU^e is looking after the 
delivery of grain, or the coveting of a drain. The text 
on Sabbath leads to a contempt of earthly, in compari- 
80b of heavenly possessions; such is the" language, and 
the tegttige of the pulpit ezdusivelyw for it it well 
known to every old woman in the parish, that the mi- 
nister new ^ sells his hen, mair than ither folk, on a 
rainy day.*' Forgiveness of injuries is inculcated 
strenuously, but by one who looks from the church, 
door with somewhat of a sinister aspect upon the man 
who purchased his hst thrashing of barley at a shilling 
a-boU below the market-price. The duties of a clergy, 
man are confessedly sufficient to engross his whole 
thoughts and exertions ; and yet ^^ our minister" at- 
tends markets— buys, sells, speculates, and fights on, 
through all the turmoil of a farming life, with the most 
deroiMl fanner of the neighbourhood. No; *' we can- 
not serve God and Mammon"— the law ensures every 
minister in the possession of a quarter of an acre of garden 
land, suitably enclosed and defended ; and within this, 
assuredly, lies the proper sphere of his amusements 
and relaxations. >' Kail yards," with all their accom- 
paniments of Sabbath retirement, repose, and devotion, 
have been to me an object of reverential and pleasing 
regard from my youth upwards^ It is in the comer of 
the ** yard" that old grannie is to be found and to be 
heard at night-fall — ^when the soul of the aged ascends 
in '^ groanings which may not be uttered" to God on 
high. It is on a tanzied or green turf couch, in an- 
other recess, that the labourer sits, with his children 
around him, and that his carefril partner narrates to him 
bar in-door doings during the week— that all the roll- 
ing childhood spreads • itself out in freedom and reli- 
gious attention, whilst Scripture stories are told, chap, 
ters are read, questions are put, and psalms are repeau 
ed. It is from this little neuk of property that kail- 
blades or leaves are brought— when the pot is on— and 
that a hungry and a numerous family are regaled with 
viands of the most wholesome and delicious character. 
What his *^ kail-yard" is to the labourer, his manse- 
garden, comprehending in it the character both of kit- 
chen-garden and orcwd, is to the minister. It is his 
study— his closet— his dzawin^room. Here he iead»— 



meditates .1. feels raves »Jomps with his cfaildten, v 
domesticates with his wife. Here he listens to the song of 
evening and of mom, watching all the various stages of 
nest-building, and incubation ; and here, too, he htcoma 
acqnainrad with every tree in its bud— Its blossom— ia 
setting— its promise-lits full.gr«wn fruit ; till autumn 
csrry him anin back into winter—and he be left to ru- 
minate, in ^eesome anricipation, on the snow.drop8aiid 
daisies of returning spring. 

T. 0. 



TBE INTKODUCTIOK OF 01LOAK9 IITTO FEESBT* 
XE&IAK CHU&CHES» 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh LUerary JoumaL 

Sib,— I crave your forbearance to a few remarks sug- 
gested by the letter of ^« X. Y. Z." in your last nnmber, 
on the subject of the introduction of an organ into the 
Relief Chapd in Roxburgh Place. The writer talks of 
this as a "bold innovation upon the severe limits sf- 
fixed by ancient prejudice,^ pleasing proof of the pro- 
gress made by true liberality and souna good feeling ;" 
and he trasts that *'die Bstablished Church will not 
permit herself to remain beMud her more rigid sister." 
Now, in my humble opinion, the Church of Scotland is 
hehind no establishment on the face of the esrth ; s&d 
if it is wished to efiect any innovation upon her modes 
of worship, let that innovatiofi be based upon ressoo or 
Scripture, and not upon the practice of any other esta- 
blishment, held out for her imitation. The Church of 
Eittknd came into existence at the fiat of a sanguinary 
aodtyxannical monarch ; while the Scottish Church vai 
the fruit of the enlightenment and pie^ of her people, 
whose blood wss cheerfully poured forth in its defence. 
There is then no reason for assumixig, a priori^ that the 
practices of the English Church, or any other church, 
are worthy of being imitated by us ; and the letter in 
question affords no argument whatever upon the gene- 
ral merits of the question. 

Our yenerated Church has been charged with rigidity 
in her tenets, and austere simplicity in her forms ; but 
It has never been, and cannot be, denied that the instt- 
tution, as a whole, exhibits one consistent character per- 
vading it throughout. Her aimpltdty is not the lesuit 
of accident or caprice, but the effect of a strong and 
guiding principle, attachmg its distinctive traces to every 
part of her discipline. Of this principle, and of its sp* 
plicability to ecclesiastical matters, the propriety oai 
been questioned ; and I am not now to enter upon its de- 
fence ; only I atate my own opinion, that the Churcn, 
who fearlessly trusts her influence and her dignity to 
the naked mt^esty of truth, assumes a bearing ^^^^J. 
more real loftiness than another who will not let berseii 
be seen except in a holiday suit. . 

If then it is true that the simplicity of our counoy » 
worship be the indication of a leguUting and P«^*"; 
principle,— and if we are asked to permit a departure 
from it in any instance,— it would seem that ^^V^^ 
method would be, not to introduce a solitary i?"^"°° 
of the system,— one anomalous violation of the d»""°^ 
viaible in the whole stracture, but to set ourselvw to re- 
consider the principle itself, and if it be £onnd ^^^r 
then to depart from it, not in this instance al^e, wx 
every point where ita influence can be detected, a* 
can persuade ourselves to question snd to revise 
great fundamental feature of our national worship, *^ 
to loosen what the wisdom of our ancestors has nxw, 
and the lapse of centuries consolidated,— and ii ^ ' 
rive at the conclusion, that this simplicity u ^^^^, 
of bebig retained, then let us, at once, put the n^^jj^ 
ma in Ibice to iu full extent,— Ut us not only nvrv 
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gant, but {Minted wiadovi, glowing with imaged saints, 
—let na hmwe fMaooeson oar walls, and crncifizes In our 
h a nd s, .l et us kned at out public prayeis, and bow at 
every mention of the name of Chrisu AU these are 
'^ adjuncts of devotion ;** and nothing can be said in 
fitvoar of one, which does not equallj support the rest. 
None of these things appear in themselves culpftble or 
peraidous ; but they are equally ready for the service 
of falsehood as of truth, and have been much ofbener used, 
nay, seem more easily and naturally applicable, for the 
purposes of the former. 

The question then, I apprehend, comes to be, not 
** shall we have organs or no ?" but shall we abide by, 
or depart from, that great and leading feature which has 
characterized for centuries the Protestant church of 
Scotland ? I am for abiding by iL I am for defend- 
ing it as the palladium of our venerable and blood- 
bought esUbliahment, as the soblimest monument of 
the piety, the intellect, and the philosophy of our coun- 
try : and even independently or its intrinsic merits, I 
am for keeping it shnply as one of the parts of that sa- 
cred edifice, whose minutest angle should be touched 
with reverence,— and as one of those strong distinctions 
between Protestantism and Popery, which, if the ugns 
of tiie times do not lie, there is no cause to soften, and 
much reason to preserve, unimpaired, in order that the 
banners of eternal truth may be as different from those of 
falsehood, as their sources, and their natnres, and their 
effects, are difierent* 

There is much more which I could wish to say upon 
this subject, but I cannot encroach farther on your va- 
luable space, excepting to state a single idea with re- 
gard to the improvement of our psalmody. If my ob- 
servations of what u going on in public opinion ate cor- 
rect, a change is at present taking place in the feelings 
with Rgsrd to religion. It had been long unfaahion« 
able, espedaUy among the nude sex, to thUik of or pay 
regard to religion : and one of the many Indications of 
this sentiment was, its lieing considered unfashionable 
to sing in church. This Sdy weakness, along with 
the general feeling which caused it, is subsiding ; and 
the present time seems to me not unfavourable for an 
attempt to render the vocal music of our churdies more 
impressive than the strains that issue from any mecha- 
niod and inanimate source. The new church of St 
Stephen's affinds an excellent field for the experiment 
I am about to propose; and if it were seriously under- 
taken by the exculent person who has been appointed 
its minister, little doubt could be entertained of its sue* 
oess. Liet a first-rate precentor be got, part of whose 
stated duty it shall be to instruct the congregation in 
sacred music. Let a few hours in the course of every 
week be appmnted for this purpose, and let the church 
be then open to the whole congregation. Let the pre- 
centor arrange the pupils according to the qutlitia of 
their ears and voices, and accustom them to sing the 
different parts of the psslm tunes in usd,<— -in which 
employment the monitorial system might, perhaps, l>e 
aaefully applied. I«et the precentor's salary be suffi- 
cient to cover this part of his trouble, leaving seal to be 
cherished by an occasional ooUeetion. The great diffi- 
culty would be to induce the congregation, or rather the 
younger part of them— for upon them the scheme would 
mainly depend, to attend the lessons ; but were the sub- 
ject kept in then: view fiom the pulpit, and were the 
minister, by personal exertion, to induce a few leading 
perwvns to set an example, I think this obstacle would 
soon be surmounted ; and let the system once be fairly 
established, its permanency, if properly cherished by 
those superintending it, would be completely ensured. 
To a certain extent uds system has already been adopted 
m one or two churches ; but a degree of anxiety corres- 
ponding to the importance of the object, has not been 
manifested for lU success. Something of the sort, how- 
ever, upon a great and established system, as impsra- 



tively necessary, 1q order to remove the slur cast upon 
the ohurdi by the misersble state of onr sacred music 
Jt is obvious, that were the whole, or the half, or even 
a smaller part, of a congregation, to be brought to sing 
together in parts, as I have proposed, the effisct would bo 
sublime in the highest degree. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, . 

SEPTIMUS. 



SCIENCE. 



PHEEKOLOOZCAL BEVBLOPXMSIIT OF THE HUE- 
DEEBE BUEEE. 

[Wa axe happy to have it in our power to preMut our readers 
with the rabjoined intemting Kientilla and phrenologioal infor- 
matioo, oonnMted withasul^flet wlileh at pment engnmcs so 
maefa of the putaiic attention. Every reUaaee nay be placed upon 
the aocuiacy of the statements* as they have beetf-peepared with 
mueh care and tanpartlallty. They wUI be fbttowed up next Sa- 
turday with some addittanal ftets, and a geoersl View of the h>- 
ferenoes to be drawn ikom the whole.3 

Tub followhig Cranicrfogleal Bkipart #as taken a few 
bonis after the death of the crimlnaL The first table 
relates to the size of the head and abtohOe developement 
of the several Organs ; — the second expresses the gn^ 
dations In size, or relative developement of the Oigank 



L 



INCHES. 



From the Ear to the Centra of PhilopnK 

genitiveness, .... 4 O-lOths. 

From ditto to Lower Individuality, 5 

From ditto to Fhrmoess, . . 5 4.10ths. 

From ditto to Benevolence, • . 5 7-lOths. 

From ditto to Veneration, . . 6 6.10ths. 

From ditto to Conscientiousness, • 5 

From Destructiveness to Destructiveneas, 6 l-8th. 

From Cautiousness to Cautkrasness, A 8-lOths 

From IdeaUty to Ideality, ... 4 fi-lOths. 

From Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, 6 8-lOths. 

From Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . 6 9.10ths. 

From Combativeness to Combativeness, 6 5-lOths. 



IL 

Amativeness, very large. 

Philoprogenitiveness, full. 

Concentrativeness, deficient 

Adhesiveness, fulL 

Combativeness, large. 

Destructiveness, very large. 

Constructiveness, moderate. 

Acquisitiveness, la^e. 

Secretiveness, large. 

Self-Esteem, rather large. 

Love of Approbation, ra- 
ther large. 

Cautiousness, rather large. 

Benevolence, large. 

Veneration, large. 

Hope, smalL 

Id^ty, smalL 

Conscientiousness^ rather 
large. 



Firmness, large. 
Individualities, 

Upper, moderate. 

Ix>wer, fuU. 
Form, full. 
Sixe, fulL 
Weight, fulL 
Cobur, full. 
Locality, fulL 
Order, full. 
Time, deficient. 
Number, full. 
Tune, moderate. 
Language, fulL 
Comparison, fulL 
Causality, rather large. 
Wit, deficient. 
Imitation, fulL 
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\Qt^ li iisB deivilopeMmit of this iMtoi'toui 
vbNt BMiw hM alnadiy inc w e a byword lor ▼tUainy, 
nd will long be peqietuated in the AoDah of Crime. 
>i this tepGrt, bowerer, it is nmeeaery to obccnre, ibat 
be fwineipal Ofgeas, inefaided in the geouB of " Pro* 
leniitia,'* are bere repreieotad bogar than diey oooU 
lave existed during life ; because tbe measurement wm 
aken over the cranial int^uments, which, at the poe- 
erior and poaterior-lateral parta of the head, are always 
bund distoided by congestion of blood, in consequence 
>f the criminal being thrown upon his back immediate* 
J after execution. Our readers will easily underatand 

xm, vrDCu snvT ■>» laiiwi BAVia^ iMHs» za vmivw ^m vichHI Vt 

langing, drowning, Ugbtning, &c the blood remains 
incoagulated, and gravitates to those parts of the body 
rhich rest upon the floor. Hence, in cases similar to 
his, the int^ments at the posterior part of the head, 
leck, and bMk, are i n v ariably found in a very turgid 
tate ; and it is over this distension that the Phrenolo- 
^oal casts and measurements are, after death, always 
aken. For example, in tbe Phrenological Bust* of 
Mary MacUnnon and Haggart, the distance from l>e. 

tructiveness to Destructlveness measures 6 inches ; on 

be naked SnTKu, bo we vet, ine mcasuiemeu't is only S 
Dcfaes. Itt ibe ense of Mary AlackbinoB, also, tnm 
}ambativeiiess to OombalivaiesB, a wsu i us om tbe huH 
iiBCbes4.ieths, ontbeskaU4inebes7-l<hfas. This 
m tba daae of Burke will wMkt the vammL 



waber of Ominsj ioebiding JmoHvensu^ PhUepro^ 
reiMiveness^ Combatioenen^ PHtmcHveneu^ &c. ; and 
t should be also remembered, that on this account the 
nond and faMeUeOtaal Ofj^sas,— .Benevolence, Ideality, 
^onpoffisiitt, Ac. ne mads to appear ickHviBly less Ami 
bey actually ace. 

On the whole, it will be seen from the preording 
tatemcnt, that the Organs of the Moral SentixQents ar« 
nore developed than was to have been ezpeeted from 
rhat we at pre$eni know of tbe character of Burke. 
The Intellectual Organs abo are, perhaps, fully large ; 
»ut from those in which we are most interested-.the 
propensities nt the back part of the bead— we cannot 
ret draw any very accurate conclusions, for tbe reasons 
re have a^ve mentisncd. Nor, for tbe same seasons, can 
he bust, which was taken by Mr Joseph, an Thoisday 
Doming, be coasideted as any fair critarion, aa it was 
akeo over tbe distended integumeais. 

Having understood diat Mr Combe wn to makeaome 
emarks upon this eabjeet fai bis Lactam on Thursday, 
7e attended at the Clyde toeet HalL Mr Combe begui 
py regretting that it was not in his power to exhibit tbe 
ast of Burke, 4m hefaad pmnlsed ; two had been taken, 
me by Mr Joseph, and another by Mr 0*Neil ; but 
be^srmerwas not yet ready to be taken from tbe moidd, 
nd the latter having been taken over the hair, was less 
dapted to their purpose. He had himself seen it for 
I short time, but was not yet able to remark upon it. 
le hoped, however, to have it in his power to present a 
ast at his next lecture. In the meantime, he had been 
nformed by an able Phrenologist, that the develope* 
Dent corresponded in every particular with the disposi. 
ioDs manifested by Burke. He said that the character 
*{ this individual, in consequence of his late atrocities, 
ras somewhat obscured from tbe public eye ; and that 
t should l>e remembered that he had, during a consider- 
ble portion of his lite, refrained tnm crime, having 
»een for some time in the Donegal militia, and not ha« 
ing committed murder till the thirty-siztb year of Ids 
ge. No former theory of philosophy could ex]rfain the 
nomalyof these debasbig faculties bavins remalAed so 
mg inactive, vteeptlng Phrenology. He might also 
dd, that be bad seen a gentleman who had witnessed 
he dbiiection of the brain, and who informed him that 
be cerebcal organ of Destructiveness was enormously 
irge, and that tbe bone under which it was developed 
rnt much attenuated, so as to be nearly disphanoos. 



It Is BOt out artsadsn to salcr at pnsaat iBtoasy 
pbrenolagical eoMfovaray ; bat we paspoae astuniag id 
this subject next 8aiutdiqr« whan we hope to be aUc 
to add some farther intesestiBg particcdars. Aatheii. 
Urmry Jourmai goea to preaa early every Friday morniDg, 
the preaen* icmarka have bean neoaaaarily fnpasBd m 
Thuiaday. 



ORIGINAL FOETRT. 



SEVEN SONNETS TO 



'Tis not the flattcrii^ liolly of raah yeoifay 
And oh! fiur leaa the voice of easftypraiai^ 
In whicb as oAen I have daaed to laisa 

Thee above fammaa parallel ;^Love hi tratb 
In apeech no leaa than bought, and wantiagtlii 
'Twoidd faeidk tSk thepmmt ef Usbllak 

Wdl may I deem thee something more than tinas 
Who paas and are forgotten hoar by hour ! 

By thoughts of thee light bursts upon Iife*8 woei ; 
In thoughts of thee my spirit knows her power; 

And when, escaping ieom its dally boundi^ 
The cunent of my soul tuna an to thea ; 

Strength not ita own my buoyant hasrt safraand^ 
And llgbt» wbkb ovtii hath new SBea» I see ! 



Smw me a world vrlMfa dnty wadislniVd 

Halb ever held of every besrt Ike rale; 
Where holy pleasure needs not to beeorb'd, 

And sorrow's discipline fbrsakeo llib'a seboel ;" 
Show me a world where earth and aky appear 

In^beauty so supreme^ ao pui«, so warrn^ 
That all which stirs our inmost feelings bere 

Shall be to them a shadow or a finrm ! 
Show Boe a world where Friendahip never &D% 

Where Memory sUngs not, and where Hops istim 
Where Honour stands, and Worth alone pravsUs; 

Where Youth is Joy, and LUb is ever Yeolh I— 
And even aueh a wiab*d,.6r vreidd of bltoa 
Might neU past nBi^.«tf<*ov xasafai'dst m this. 



III. 

Bbixo me a barp from Heaven, If tfaon wodidsthtfr 

The just expression of my love for thee^— 
A voice that never thrilled in human ear,-* 

Sounds that have never swell'd on land or ass; 
Or strip the univcrae of all ber power 

By tbonder or by winda, to away the aaol; 
Strip bar of beauty, and ter BMtare^a desiar. 

And pfawe the treasara under any oeotroL 
Ok! hanantongueBw«al^m?dftvaki|lktaftaH» 

To barter witl^ to eoKU or eoneMM ** 
They have no wwds thy caodlsndraMQiy 
liey have no power to leQ tbee vrbat I feci : 
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And in the MDgB o# Hesren, tfaeyV ]i«f<e » fMflitf^ 

IV. 
Ok! Ibr«n eye ofTiiionio intense 

That matter gave no boondary to its Iten; 
Oh! foronourofflonfiBodmMMB, 

That h«wBlj wagioooM NMh H In tUa d«n 
Of lond ofmfiision ; and, (woold Fmte pennft,) 

Oh! for a heart of tendency 80 pure^ 
That nothing oonld impair or auliy i^ 

*Mongrt afl tint haaaa nafeuna aunt endnre : 
I fMMiJd be wint my wildest dreams have tilkoagfat 

Conoeming beautj, excellence, and lo^ ; 
Oh ! I would readi what but in dreams I*ve sought 

A idnnapje all human power aboTe^--« 
So that My spstVMB mind might Tiew in m% 
aamHhfay mare w^srthytohelfed by thee! 



As a sweet folee with unexpected song 
Comes iloatnig through the stillness of the night, 
Out poartef in a stieam of deep delight, 

Till sense and soul sink the full tides among ;^ 

As goi^geoas and magniioent wipomrs throng 
From sea and land, the lake and rocky height,— 
Wbene*er tiis morning sky grows clear and bright. 

While fipom the east the daylight sweeps along ;«- 

So, oft in lethargy or gloom, there come 
Entrancing, heart-renewing thoughts of thsi^-* 
So can thb liglit of thy dear memory. 

Can up, from out their undisoorer'd home, 
FeeUiigs of pleasuie of so glorious dyes^ 
I know they yet will sUne in Ood*s own Odm, 

VI. 

PxaaATS Ihiae absence, aa some ooean Isle 

Brightsns through distance^ sanctlfiea thy beanty ; 
And my fbnd heart o'erworaiiips thee the whilst 

Makhig that lore which else were only duty. 
Wert thou a cnature of the world I see^ 

Fonn'd by its crowds-chough frowning on its folly ; 
And Hauntiog with thy sex,— perhaps to me 

Thy form might be lem Ihir, thine eye less holy ( 
But as it is,— methlnks that I have been 

Of other nature at that hour we met ; 
Ai^ 1^ my dreams persuade me I hare seen 

An angd who p rot e ct s my pathway yet ;— 
Thou dwril'st among my thoogfatB like something nearer 
To Heaven than therbe rt ^ a nd than the dearest, dearer! 

VIL 

I BXAnn a Toiee aa if of many wavea, 
At midiright, while I lay in troubled sleep;— 
I SAW a daik and winged figure sweep 
Athwart the sky, proclaiming that the graves 
Of Nature's elements had been prepared,— 
And the world's doom was read. Then roll'd away 
KingdoBa%«Bd'hsst% and arts! Then sunk the day ! 
The stars of Heaven the wide destruction shated,— 
And space WW Chaoa !—tiU amid the wild 
Andetennyegp an as^ I saw lAec^ aa a star. 
Bright and seenrely bsandng fesm alar. 
And heard thy spbit my, fas accents mild,— 
** Hath not our love onUived Its wintry clSme^— 
And tchwsph'd o*er the carsB aokd feam of TisM ?** 

IL B. 



ALAS ! I CANNOT LOVE ! 



S wasT hdy, fheie im aoi«ht ia aw is ate a hssct like thiost 
No stamp of hoooor'd anoauj, that ^oke a nobis liaoi 
Nor wealth, that ooald that want repay, had I to lure UOoe eye^ 
When all, but thee and thkie, ttUl pe«^ the bey4iHd eoUly by. 



Can I foiget the bhnhJng hoar when by thee led to the dance. 
And all the pioad who on me lowei*4« irilh maar a haughty 

glance ? 
A radiant smOa there wae forme— for thees alofty look i 
Whkh graced my very bsehftilnew, and gave thoir eeom leimke r 



Bedde thee^ to thy iMhw^ ^n, astidfts I 
Forme wa« kept the plaee of piido-farme waagivsnthea 
What had I done-^what can I do-Hny title to approve ? 
Aba I thia lay is aU my thanks—my heart is dead to love. 



It is net llist soy hesrt If eoU, nor yet h vow« aOay I 
But that, amid the spring of youth* It «Mls ftself deeay s 
The withei'd bkiom of early hopes, and dsrlnp.hopeabona 
EnsnistitBow, and dim its shine— Alas 1 I cannot love I 



They tell me thatmy broken lute oaee wmugfat on fhbe lis spell ; 
They whfi^ that my voice* now mute, in speedb could nkate 

dieewell; 
Pale brow, Moe eye, and SSxon toeka^ they say> t hyh ehi t eeoid 



Mote than red chedtoriaven tuih yet, ah! I« 



It a^y be-as I traet it ie-that la ny wIlHng ear 

They pour'd the dew of flattery, and that thou, lady, ne'er 

Had'atthoe^Ms that fUaadshlpwoaldiMt own; tesouhUke 



How much of Undred wamth may dew withoat a vark of love ! 



Til. 

Oae oaly peaiioa new win eoro tMs paby of the heart >» 

AmUaon's spell, if aught, wiU lure ; but whatsoever thapart* 
la after Hfe, I de or drse, the pnriaa shall all b« thine^ 
And all I hope, and all I win, be oflteedatfiyiduiBet 



SONG. 

THK X.ADTE THAT I LOTS* 

By Bahir$ ChamiUn* 



Weu I a devglity eavaHer, 

On fire Ibr high-bom 
To win her smile, with sword and 

I*d seek a vrarrior*s fame ; 
Bnt since no more stem deeds of Uood 

The gentle £Ur lyiay move^ 
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Ill woo in softer— better mood, 
The Udye that I lore. 



For hehnet hright with steel and gold. 

And plmnes that flout the eky, 
in bear a mSnd of hardier moold, 

And thoughts that sweep as high* 
For scarf athwart my oonlet cast, 

With her fair name inwove^ 
I*n liave licr pictored in my 1 

Theladyethatllove* 



No mettled steed thnmgh battle-throog, 

Shall bear me brardy on, 
But pride shall make my spirit strong. 

Where honours may be won : 
Among tlie great of mind and heart. 

My proweas I will prove ^ 
And thus 1*11 wln^ by gentkr art, 

Theladyethatllofe. 



LITERARY ORIT-CBAT AND VARIBTIsa. 



Ouaresdenwin be gladto leBn» that it if undentood to be the 
intention of the Lordf of the Treatury to authorise the/r«e trana- 
miitioo ihrouch the Poit-aAoe, to authors teiidiag in the oouo- 
try, of the proof-iheeli of say vorii going tiiroagh the pe«a, which 
are lent to them fbrcomctfoo. For thia purpofe* theprooft, it 
it Hid. aretobeieiitopeik to Mr Franeia Freeling, who will in- 
dole tliemia a poat^ilBoeeovert and forward them aeconling to 
thaaddiMi,aBddothsaameonthcirvetuxa. The Lomdon LUe>- 
rary Gautte p ropoeti that this arrangement ihould be extended 
to aU new publicatiooa i but we are afkaid this is a copcewion 
liardly to lie expected* 

A new novel, from the pen of Mr Gait, is announced by Blaek- 
wood. ItistobeeaUed, "My LandhMly.iaid her Lodgers;" and 
will appear shortly. 

Weare informed that a new edition of the Waverley Novab, in 
royal 18mo» is in preparatioo, aecompanicd by Notes and IHna- 
trations, supplied by the author. 

A leooBd edition of Mr Derwcnt Conway's Solitary Walks 
through many Lands, will appear hi February. 

A pemnal NaxxatiTe of a Joniniey through Norway, Sweden* 
and Denmark, by the tame author, will fonn an early volame of 
ConstabtaTs Miscellany. 

Tales of the Wars of oar Tfanes, by the author of RecoUectiont 
of the PentaMula, are te the prcas. 

We observe, from Oappeiton's Journal of a Second Ezpeditkw 
into the Interior of Aftioa, wbieh has Just appeared, that there is 
some probaMUty of recorertag the books aujd manuscripts of the 
lata Muugo Parlb They are in the poasessioa of one of the Af- 
rican kfaigf. 

Mr Buckingham has been lecturing fai Liverpool, on thesub- 
^ of the opening of the trade to India and China, at the expira- 
tioo of the Company's diartar. We are informed that he proposes 
Tiaiting Bdiidiorgh shorUy. 

FiMs AaT8<— Actire preparatloas are going on, both at the 
Royu/IfuHfufloiiand ScvitiBh Academy, for the ensuing exhibi- 
Uons, both of which are to open early in Fetmiary, and are ex- 
peetedtobe Ailly as interesting as any we hare yet had fai Edin- 
boigh. We are happy to underitand that, among others, one or 
two pictures by our oelebraled countryman, WUkie, are to be 
exhibited at the Royal Imtitutkm. We shall present our readcn 
iHth an early aoeonnt of the most hiteresting ftatures of both ex- 
UbitiOM. 

T%eatH€al GoM^.-At the AdOphl Theatre, a t hr ee a ct 
piece has been produced, entitled, "Mondeur Mallet, or My 
Daughter*! Letter r andlbunded on Mattfaewi' well-kaown anec- 



dote of the Boston PostioOtoe. It 1 
fkil : Matthews pUyed Mimrieur MaUet, and the cfaaaeber, aa sus- 
tained by him, " lietween every burst of laughter, produeed by 
its broken English and national and individual vanity, drew down 
a shower of tean, and produced audible sobs from various daises 
of the audience." Mr Benson HOI, fonnerly of the IMinlwgh 
Tlieatre, also sustained his part with much approbatfam.— A vocal 
and dramatic institution is about to be formed fas London, under 
tlie patronage of several individuals of high rank, Ibc the purpose 
of aflbrding young persons, of both sexes and of oompelsat ta- 
lents, a systematic stage education.— The provincial towns ssan 
to have subtracted a good deal of talent from London this eeaaon : 
Braham has been delighting the people at Bath, both with his 
singing and comic acting.— a power whidi it appean the ToeaBst 
has recently ftrand out that he possesMs t— Macready IsmiaBBag 
in the west of Eoglsnd ;— and Mr sad Miss Cramer, Guriotti, aad 
others, have been givfaig a series of Conceiti in LiverpooL— This 
evening, we observe. Miss Isabella Paton, an actress nd siuger 
of some power, is to make her debut at the Theatre Royal here; 
in the part of Peggy, in the •« Country OixL" Her slater. Mis 
Paton, has been playing Denfesiofia, to the aatonUbacnt of the 
good people of Dublin.— Massii^'S Open, •< The Noyadca. or 
die Maid of La Vendee,** and several other novelties, have been 
produced here within the last week, but we are sorry to say the 
Manager's exertioos do not meet with the cnoounceauot we 
could wish. 



Weekly List op Pebpormavcks. 

Jan. 84.— Jan. 80. 

Sat. The HypocrUe, Maid and MagyU, 4f Soyadee, 

MoN. RamaA Droog, ^ Noyadee. 

Tubs. Marriage qf Figaro, Noyadee, and Three HuadktecH. 

Wan. George Bamtoeie, Do., ^ Mason nfBmda, 

THua. Prlde^aUhama FaB, ^ Ramah Droog. 

Fai. The Hypocrite, Noyadee, ^ Oimrtee EdeMtrd, 

Bookt very recently paUliftcd.— Manhall on ClssrifleatSott of 
Shipping, 8vo, Gk 6d. bda.— Barker^ Cicero's r.^riit^trifin Om- 
tions, iSmo, 5s. 6d. bds.— Husscy*! Explanation of the Bible, Iflmoi, 
Ss. sewed.-«tepperton*s (Captahi) Journal, L.S, 9s. bds.— Buck- 
ingham's Assyria, Media, and PenSa, 4to, L.5, 13s. 6d. bds.— 
Emenon's Letters from the Algean, S vols, poet 8vo, ISa. bds.— 
Rank and Talent, by the Author of Truckkbonrogh RaB, 3 vols, 
post 8vo, L.1, 8s. 6d. bds.— The Modem Martyr, f vote. ISmo, 
10s. bds.— County Album of England and Wales* Itmo, 5b. 6d. 
hf.-bd.— LastofthePlantagenets, 8vo, Ifs. bds.— Menu's Medea 
of Euripides, post 8vo, 5s. bds.— Ldfchild's Help to Reading the 
Scriptures, Iffmo, 8k 6d. bds.— James's Pastoral Letter, 6A.— 
Spirit and Manners of the Age, 1 vol. Svq, lis. Sd^-WaUt'i 
Narrative of a Journey from Gcnatantinople to England, 3d 
edit ISi. bds.-^ameB's Christian Charity explained, Sd ediL 6L 
bds.— Nede's Romance of History, 5d edit<— Memoirs of John 
Shipp, 5 vols. 8vo, L. 1, 10s.— Rudge's Introduction to Pcrqsectlve. 
8vOk 8s. 6d.— CuUen's Practice of Phytic, S vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s— 
ReginaU Trevor, 5 vols. 18s.*Ronuin6Ps Sslset Lettsrsi 3tao, 
Ss.6d. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wo shall be happy to hear from Ayr at the earliest eoBvcni- 
^ce of ooir intelligent OoRespoodeat thete^— We vegvet thst the 
Essay on " Oassical Education** win not suit usr— We ihaB be 
happy to receive a few more papers on the " Early Spaniih 
Poeu," that we may be better able to fbnn aa opinion of their 
merits; we like that whksh has been ssat us as a speeinicn^— '* A. 
0.''isiBsdmisaiMe. 

Our Boith Correspondent has our thsnksi the " Song for Buna* 
Anniversary, 1829,* will appear in our next— Wo suspect '* J. 
R." must not trust too much to his poetica] powers- We tMnk 
more of *' W. M.** of Montrose; but his Ltnes seareily eone up 
to our standard.— "La ChsnlileP'shsn have a plsecpsobably in 
our nexL— If the Author of the " Alpine HonT wiB send ashii 
emendationa, we shall attend to them.—" The Last Notes of the 
Last Bugle," aad " ScoUa," wiU not suU Ufc— From William 
Laldlaw, of Selkirk, we shall be ghul to hear ^^sln i the Auiboc 
of " Lucy*s FUttin** osn producs better Aii^ Ihauthe song te 
thetaaeof"~ 
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Riiiairig ; otj Tfte ForftUure. By th^ Author of St 
JohnsUms'; or, Joha Earl of Gowiio. In two vols. 
Bdinbor^ Maclachlanjmd Stewart 1829. 

Ws koo^ of. few tbings more disagreeable than to 
be obliged to find fault where we had wished ooly to 
bestow pcaiae. It is the hardest part of a critic's dau, 
a^dthat fiv which few are disposed to blame him, if he 
is found wanting; his leniency beine pronounced, at 
most, a weakness, ,that lesns to virtne^s side. But this 
is danMOHt doctrine ; and if a critic ever hopes to have 
htf jtugment xdiad oo,i or to be able to do good ser- 
vise to (be Uterstny of his country, and fight a good 
fight for its intdleotnal. supenority, he must sted bis 
heart against a ufeless clemency to individuals, that be 
may be able to advance more triumphantly the general 
cause. Suppose ssvoal of our most influential reriew- 
eri wvie to Lnd to the skies, from motives of private 
hnitmity^ A partioolar book, whose merits were, in 
point of'^ract, greatly outweighed by its faults, what 
would be tbe resuk ? The press would be inundated 
with a muUiylidty of works, all indicating taleut of a 
aimilar intioior older ; and if similar oommeDdattons 
were not bestowed upon them, their respective authors 
(who probatiy ought never to have published at all,) 
would DC able io convict' the reviewers of inconsistency, 
aod mkbt justly comjdain of having been misled and 
deceived by |bem. And thus, what wss originally meant 
an a kindness to an individual would tum out to be a 
positive injury intacted on a number. If, to avoid this, 
the reTiewers stOl continued to praise, then all literary 
distinctiotts would be lost or confounded, and the man 
of genius would rank no higher than the dolt. 

ft becomes, therefore, a moral obligation on the part 
of the consfsontiotts reviewer, fbarlessly to state those 
bbj^kms which may occur to him as applicable to any 
week which conies under his observatloo. He will, no 
doubt, dp this In some cases much more willingly than 
in otbcn. If a conceited coxcomb' of dogmatical pe* 
dant shows himsflif determined to kick sgainst tbe 
prickly these can be no harm in allowing a few of the 
pricks to take effisct where they will k most felt ; but 
if the effinrts of aslons and honest industry, anxious for 
d«th)etion, fsU ooosideiably short of the end at which 
they aii% it is a fkr more painful task to noint out 
ito inpmctioos, ancf to dash from its hand the cup of 
hope that seemed to mantle high. Yet, as we have al- 
ready ssid, it is a task which must be perfonbed, though 
with all kiitflj and benevolent fecKngs, and the ever- 
ptescnt linylMipti that the end alone would justify the 

tTe lisi(|tols not to confess,' that we sat down to per. 
iiiii''''lFiM|t!^ with a prepossession in its favour. 
This jiinidisMBft arose principally from the drcum- 
itsoee or oiir hayi^ been informed that the author be. 



lon«d to the better sex. If it be a shi, we plead guilt; 
to the sin of loving female writers, though we are ra 
ther disposed to account it a virtue. Nor do we con 
sider it exactly fair to judge of them by the same rigi< 
rules which may be applied to the lucubrations of thosj 
who are ironically termed their lords and masters. .Witl 
the exception of one or two old stagers, for wbom w« 
own no compassion, ladies have mi^iy diffici^tiss to^con 
tend with in coming before the public, of which mal< 
creatures may easily get the bet^. . Restricted as. thi 
former are to a much inferior knowledge of life. and o; 
the world, their choice of subj^ts is much more limited 
their style and expressions nuistbemi^ch mprie gv(arded, 
and their delineations of t^. more hidden pa^fipns o: 
human natu);e, must, in many instances, be m^icjti mori 
feeble and imperfect. Femaie 'talent, therefore, wjth i 
few brilliant exceptions, ought always to be spoken, oi 
comparatively, in reference to itself, and not U> that oj 
men. ' Mn Logan, the reputed authoress of/<^St.Jobn- 
stoun," and <^ Eestalrig,*' we were aware possessed abi< 
lities that raised her far above mediocrity ; and as she is, 
moreover, one of the fow authosesses that Scotl^md hai 
.of late years produced and k^t to itself, we^iv^, §nxi. 
.(Ws that her second producUoo,;,VR4^talpg,**.sbo}il<] 
prove still superior to her first,^ and be of a.ni^tire cal. 
culated to establish her literary reputation on a sure anil 
lasting basis- These hopes were perfa^s^too,s%9guine. 
and at all events we are afbud wje must jMiy they hav< 
been disapixiinted. 

^^I^talrig ; or, the Forfeiture, V is meant tq be an his- 
torioal novel ; yet there is not inftoduoed into, it a single 
historical mcident of any moment,' and in so far as. the 
plot is coBcemed, (wliich is certainly meagre enoughi) the 
story, instead of commencing in the year 1 €08, might just 
as well have commenced at any other period. : In ^^ Si 
Johnstoun,'* the interesting historical event of the 
Gowrie conspiracy was the nucleus round which the rest 
of the tale was wound ; but in '^ Restal^'* there is no 
nucleus at all, unless the simple^ ciraumstance of that 
estate beins declared a " Jorfeiture^' is considered a 
nucleus, in an historical novel, the anthor.noay, if he 
please, introduce characters of his own crea^g, and in- 
vest them with as much ficiitions interest as he can ; 
but lie must, at the same time, give the histnieal per- 
sonages whom he brings upon Uie stage something to 
do, and if they are not to be bis hero^ and heroines, 
^ey'must at least be essentially oomiected with the fate 
it these important individuals. This is a rule which 
can never properly be dispensed with ; yet it has been 
entuely overlooked in <' Restaliig,** probably because the 
plot altogether seems to fiave been hastily formed, and stilJ 
worse digested. To a certain extent, it is a continuation 
of ^* St Johnstoun ;*! but it is a continuation where nc 
continuation was required, and which ought not to have 
been undertaken, unlMs subsequent historical events ad- 
mitted of a story being developed, equally iniesesting 
wiUi that of the Gowrie conspiracy. So far, however. 
Is this from being the case, that after reading these two 
volumes, It is imjMssible to understand why '^ Rettahig," 
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the ^^ ForfdtaTe," should have been made the subject 
a DOYel at alL To prove that we do not make this 
i^rtion A rtndom, we shall itttempt pn analyda of the 
wy^ tutfh at it ii. 

A notary at Berwick-on-Tweed, of thenameofSprott, 
summoned to meet a stranger at midnight, amidsi 
e ruins of an old abbey in the vicinity. The result 
the conference is, that Sprott, without knowing any 
ing of the p«non who instlgatts him to the *)perform- 
loe of the crime, but in the hopes of a rich reward, 
prees to forge some documents purporting to be in the 
ind-wnting of faia old master and patron — Logan of 
e^talrig — now dead, by which it sn^ be maide to 
^pear that X.ogan was concerned 'in the recent Oowrie 
nttpiracy. The documents are prepared and delivered 
) to the proper authorities ; Sprott is thrown into pri- 
n, and examined concerning them; they gain full 
edence, and Restalrig is forfeited ; but they are con- 
lered te implicate Spsott- himself, who is condemned 
the gallows. -He is assured, however, by the mysterions 
ranger, that he will be protected and pardoned ; butixe is, 
>twith6tanding, txeachierously betrayed, and dies at the 
!ry momen t that he expects to be set at liberty. The story 
en introduces us to young hostuiy the son of old Res- 
hr^, who returns to Scotland from the Continent just 
time to leam that his fortunes are ruined. This com- 
encement, though given somewhat tediously, is calcu- 
ted to excite interest, and the reader hopes to find the 
ory improving as it proceed9,-.but it falls off. Lo- 
in, with a trusty follower, vailed Roger Dewlap, a very 
int imitation of Richie Monyplies, leaves Edinburgh 
« London, to visit sSicJlobert Carey, nn old fnend, 
id the guardiaaof his betrothed bride, Rosa Orey. In 
ondon, he is introduced to Queen Anne, wife of James 
I., and Prince Henry, his eldest M)n ; but frpm the 
jng himself be is kept carefully concealed, owing to 
is father*s supposed connexion with the Oowrie con- 
>iracy. He sees his betrothed in rather a romantic 
ay, at a court masque, and becomes more attached to 
ST than ever he had been previously ; but before he 
nt time tn tell her so, he is sent over, by the Queen, to 
arts, with a letter of recommendation to Sully, prime 
linister of Henri Quatre. On arriving within eight 
liles of the French capital, he is the means of saving 
le life of a gallant French knight, whom a love in- 
igue had betrayed into some personal danger ; and 
lis knight turns out, erelong, tobs Henri Quatre him- 
)ir.«though it does not exactly appear why he is brought 
poa the carpet at all, for we hear no more about hhn. 
leantime, Kosa<}rey leaves London for Scotland, with 
er friend and cousin, Jsabeils. The latter^ however, 
sving secretly married Lord Algerton, a dissipated 
oung nobleman, meets him by the wav, and quits 
losa. Shortly afterwards, at an old castle, where she 
as stopped for the night, Rosa falls into the power 
r a strange deformed and malevolent being, with 
horn we have been previously made acquainted, and 
ho is Lord A!gerton*s elder brother, though this 
let hat been kept concealed from the world. He car. 
tes her off, humes her to the sea-coast, and transports 
er to France, havmg first caused a report to be 
pread of her death. In France, she contrives to 
icape ; and having fled in the direction of Paris, she, 
y great good luck^ meets with Locan, just when he 
ad received news of her decease, and at the same time 
itimation that, through the Qneen*8 interest, Restalrig 
ad been restored to him. We arc then informed that 
ic unknown, who bad instigated Sprott to forgery, was 
he elder Algerton, and who, in so doing, had views of 
ersonalaggraadisemeot, both for himself and his friend 
tie Earl of Dunvere. Deprived of Rosa, whom he had 
rished to make bis own, Algerton returns to England, 
rbere he assassinates his brother, the husband of Isa- 
elU, and is then drowned himself, in attempting to 
lake hi! escape. Lo^an and Rosa, with tlieir at- 



tendants, revisit ihelr own eountry, and the novel 
ends. 

We are well awBie diak til stoiSes ni«»t lofe paptUbet* 
ably when thus abridged ; but really the story of <« ft ea- 
talrig," as a story, is so confiised and absurd, that it 
QM& hardlv be made to appear worse than it is. There 
is not a character in the whole that the reader la indiu 
ced to Uke any interest in ; and, for the most part, the 
incidents are either trite, luid qofasofMhifitfifB^ or unna^ 
tural and extravagant. Nor are there an^ detached 
graphic delineations of the manners of the tunes, oom- 
pensating, to a certain extent, fbr the defidencfes of the 
tale itself. With thp exception of a few de8cri|itivesuid 
didaetic passages, all is <* flat, stale, and nnpfOfltaUtf^** 

Not being particularly prone to cQofess this weakness 
of our nature, we trust we shall be believed when we 
again repeat., that it it with np |]|C0Bsldsra|)|e reluctance 
and uneasiness that we express so unfavourable an opi- 
nion of this work. We beg it to be understood, that it 
is to the woirk itself we limit our obaecrations, aiad that 
we should be very unwilling to extend them to the au- 
thoress, whom we still believe to possess a very sitpmor 
mind. 8iie has failed in *^ Restahig,** we are inclined 
to think, more because she has had no proper naatcriab 
to work with, than because she does not xnov bow to 
use them if she had. In testimonv of her abllltici, we 
shall subjofai two short extracts, which appear to us two 
of the fairest specimens of the work* The first gives an 
account of Logan's farewell visit to the residence of his 
childhood, before he left Scotland :-.- 

** But we return to his son, who was now paying the 
penalty of his father's conduct, and whom we left sitting 
on the side of the castle wall, contemplating the altenu 
tions which had taken place In the circumstanoea that 
formeriy connected him with this sea-beaten residence, 
which he had bug loved so well. There was little dif- 
ference in the external appearance at the fomeaa, its 
own rude strength seeming to bid defiance to decay, as 
if it partook of the character of those imjperiifaable oh* 
jects, the rocks and the ocean, by which it was sntroonded. 
Every part of the scene, in which he sat was coupled in 
his memory with all that is heart-stlrriog in the life of 
a spirited and animated lad ; and, as he looked around 
on the well-known objects, his former feelings in tome 
measure returned. Again he seemed to see His father*a 
gallant pack of hounds thronging along the narrow draw- 
bridge, and heard the rocks and caves once more rc^cfao 
to their deep-mouthed chime, and to the horn of the 
hunters. He beheld diem winding their perilous way 
up the devious pathways of the neighbouring precipices. 
Anon, he was following hard upon the heels of the fore- 
most dogs, and engaged in oneofthosedesperate chases that 
led htm to ihe very edge of the neighbouring predpiecs^ 
whidi the bravest must have shuddered to apiiroadi. 
Again the scene changed, and he looked up, and nebeld, 
high above him, the eyry which he had prided himself 
on yearly reaching, that he might possesshhnself of die 
young goshawks, whose parents found thus ho safety 
for their brocd in die tremendous and giddy height at 
which they had placed them from the h^iax below. And 
well did he remember the throb of heartfelt delight wxt% 
which, on regaining the summit of the difl^ he exhibited 
his pTiz3, and listened to the shouts of triumph with , 
which the hardy domestics, his abettors and assistant? ^ 
in the dangerous undertakiog, hailed their adventaron^ 
young lord. While these joypus acclamations seemed 
yet to ring in his ears, he again turned hia regards to- 
ward the dwelling from which he was for ever exduded ; 
and Ro trumpet could have spoken louder of sorrow and 
disappointment, dian its desolate silence. It was as 
though one long buried had awakened, to experience the 
changes and devasutlons of a century. He thought on 
the long line of his noble ancestors, by whom the blood 
i in his own vthis was mingled with that of the toya 
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Irace-^ thdr martial bravery, and the hioh i tatuma 
bey had been called on by their country to fiu,-.4Uid he 
honght on them with envy, aa on thoae whom Provi- 
etioe had permitted to descend with honour to their 
ntfci* Xext, his mind reverted to that parent, who 
ras ever indulgent to his wishes ; and tiien to his death- 
cd, from whichy as it now seemed to liim, he had un- 
eessmllj absented himself^ by his love of trayei, and 
y foUowing his own wayward humour, in opposition 
m what he l»d reason to suppose had been the wish of 
is father for his return. He then foDowed, with his 
lind^s eye, the funeral procession, up those rocky paths, 

9 Chat grave where no son had attended to lay the head 
f his parent in the dusL Then shot tturough his bum- 
dg brain the recollection of the inhuman violation of 
tiat grave, and of the ghastly head, with its grey hairs 
traaniog in the winds, now affixed to the walls ot a 
Tison, an object of horror to some, and of derision to 
thcrSy M and this for an imputed crime, ot which he fdt 
a inward assurance his fatner had not been guilir. 

*< Thus, the gratification of the earnest wish ne had 
hcriahed, to tread asnin the hallowed earth on which 
« bad played in chiidhood, was the means of 6onmring 
p a thousand dbtracting thoughts ; and, no lonser 
ble to control his feelings, or silently endnre his 
rretchodness, he again gave way to his irptated mood, 
nd spoke dond : * ShaU I, then, tamely bend my neck 
D the ydke of £b11 despair,' be said, * and set me down 
ad die by inches ? sfo I by the help of Heaven, I 
riH yet be heard ; and both idngdoms shall ring with 
ay wrong!, till some renaration be made for the injui- 
ioe done me*' "^^Vol* L p. 80-JI. 

On? odier extiaet Aindshei na with a deacdptian of 
be herome and her fliend Isabella t-« 

^' On a beautiftil summer afternoon, whUe the sun 
raa shooting his rays of unclouded brilliance on the 
(road and sparkling water of the noble river Thames, 
wo lovelv young women looked on it from an open 
rindow u the back part of Somerset or Denmark 
louse ; the latter being the name given, at the period 
rhen our story commences, to the palace in which the 
miaort of King James I. then held her court These 
roung^females bore each the name of Grey. 

*' The elder had nearly arrived at the age of one-and- 
iweaty ; her features had much of the Grecian outline, 
ind possessed Uie Italian dignity of expresaioo, blended 
irtth a soAness peculiarly their own, wlrich they owed 
to eyes large ana dark, the exact colour of which it was 
lifficult to asoertain» irom the shade thrown on them by 
uncommonly long and thick eyelashes, of the deepest 
Uack. Her complexion, though not what woula be 
called fair, yet almost appearraso, from its contrut 
with the jet of her hair, which was allowed to play in 
Song spiral ringlets over her neck and shoulders, down 

10 ue slender waist, whidi belonged to a form perfeet- 
Iv proportidied, and of almost atrial lightness. Her 
dress was splendid, according to the fashion of the times, 
gnd the usage of the gay court in which she resided,— 
being a robe of grass-greeh sandal, (a thin silk then so 
eaDed,) tastefulfy bordered and edged with gold, to the 
neck of which was attached a deep full rniTof tbe most 
costly lace, that fell back on the shoulders, so as to ex. 
Mse to view the graceful throat, and the jewelled neck- 
Loe that endrded it; while a cimar of white silk, 
liehly embroidered in gold, showed itself on the bosom, 
forming a stomacher In front, the upper garment bdng 
fpen from the girdle upwards* 

*« The dress of her coming who was her younger by 
|wo years, differed little ftom that we have justdcscribe^ 
ibtoept in fbe colour pf the robe, wbidi waa amber; 
While the style of her beauty formed a complete oontiast 
Vtveen them, her comjdexion bemg brightly lair, with 
f profusion of flaxen baur, her eyes blue, and her little 
imoudi exprrsdng i playful sprightUness, and givmg 



fteoaently to view^ hi the laugh fhll of glee, or the 
smije of archness, &e pearly wUteness of her small and 
v^gnlar teeth. Her height was somewhat under that of 
her oonrin's, and her figure more full and less gracefuL 
This latter defidency was, however, only to be discover- 
ed when they were together; ibr, when sepamte, so 
great was her loveliness, and her general powers of at- 
traction, that it was impossible to wish her in any par- 
ticular other than she was. But the general flMcination 
of her appearance was much overclouded at the moment 
we are describing ; her lovely mouth wore not its accus* 
tomed smiles, and there was spread over her whole ap- 
pearance a thoaghtfulness, that betrayed itself hi her 
air, her physiognomy, and her voice, and gave to each 
a tincture of languor, and even a gloom, very fordgn to 
their natural and usual expression. This tendency to 
sadness, it seemed at present the intention of lier fcoasin 
to divert, by occasionidly rallying her on its cause ; and, 
when this method appeared, by the tears which it brought 
to her eyes, and bv her continued silence, not to suc- 
ceed, by endeavouring to turn her attendon to dw luxu- 
riant and varied lan£cape that the opposite or southem 
side of the river presented to their view ; which being 
then the very revetBe of what it is now, exhibited, in 
place of bladiened and crowded buildings, a wide ex- 
tended plain, covered with pashmd beauties, bounded to 
the southward by the Surrey hilh, then clothed in all 
their summer Tenluie, and softened by distance ; l!he in- 
termediate spsoe being enriched with fields, gardens, 
and ordiards, and Intenpersod with efaurdie^ vllh», 
and cottages. But few houses were seen imniMKate!^ 
on tbe margin of the river, between Southwark.and' the 
archiepboopal palace of Lambeth, whose v cy i a b b and 
Btatdy towers rose above the wood in whlcV^hey yreit 
embosomed, and so near to the water, that the andent 
spires and trees were lefiected in its tranquil suHhoe."--- 

Voi. I. p. isa-?. 

TbeN are respectable pieces of writing, und thfmraae 
many such f but the book, aa « whole, ia tedioui and 
nniatereatinc^ We rather suspect that theanthorshoald 
turn her atiendoa from novd»writipg to lonit othffepfr 
oiflsofoompoaitiOB* 



'The Edinburgh Review^ or Critical Journal No. 
XCVU For SefUmber^December, 182& Edin- 
burgh, Adam Black ; London, Longman and Co. 

JSlackwood't Eiiuburgh Magazine, No, CXl^lX. 
For February^ 1829, Edinburgh, M^iUUm Black- 
wood f London, T. Cadell. 

The Fordgn Quarterly Beiiew. No, VI, JmMoryt 
18S8. London, Treuttel and WurU. 

Tha New Monihiy Magazifiet and Literary Journal 
No. XCVIU. Febrmry^ 1828. London, Henry 
Colbum. 

ScTTiKO political considerations out of the question, 
the Edinburgh Review^ take it for all in all, is, and has 
ever beeui an honour to the country that produced it, 
and a very proud monument of Mr Jeffi»y*s genius. 
For seversl years back, this Review has not been quite 
to distinguished as it once was; but tliis is to be attri- 
buted entirdy to that apathy wliich is but too fsequent- 
ly the naturiU conseauence of comp l ete success. The 
boy soon restores to liberty the painted butterfly Jhat it 
has cost him a whole swnmer day to catch ; and the 
man of talent, as soon as he has accomplished the ob- 
ject he bad m view,,^p4is soon as he hsa got the start of 
all his competitors in die race,->.rests upon his oars, or 
looks oat mr • new path In which to distbgoish him- 
sdf. 

It is quite imposnble that any Editor can always 
write ana think exactly aa he should do^ and in Hj 
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work of so ootopvehentiTe a deioiptioa ai the S^^n^ 
hurgh lUoiew, it was natural to suppose that there 
should be occasional mistakes and discrepancies ; but 
we believe it is universally allowed, that Mr Jeffrey's 
mode of conducting this p^dical is, on the whole, in 
the highest degree creditable to his temper, his judg- 
ment, and his abilities, or, to use a hackneyed, but ex- 
pressive phrase, to his head and to his heart. Errors 
ne has» no doubt, committed, both In matters of science^ 
political economy, philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ; 
.p..but to say that a man has committed errors is to say 
nothing. Look at the per contra^ and see how muw 
Mr JraVey has done for science, political economy, 
philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ;— perhaps no man 
of tlie present day has done more, or so much. It 
ought to be recollected, too, that there is not, and never 
was, a nest of Edinburgh Reviewers in Edinburgh. 
With the exception of Mr Jeffrev*s own articles, the 
best have come from a distance. Sidney Smith has been 
a host in himself; Brougham, Macintosh, Hazlitt, 
Malthus, and others, have contributed many powerful 
Essays. 

It is, of course, among the whigs that Mr Jeffcey 
principally moves ; and it is to be regretted, that even 
in the putdy literary Sodetv of Edinburgh, a pretty 
strong line of demarcation is kept up between the whigs 
and tories. This is to be attributecl, to a considerable 
extent, to the rivalry and opposition that has so long 
existed between the Edinburgh' Review and Blackwood^t 
Magazine^ and the cutting sarcasms and raillery in 
whidi the latter has so frequently indulged. Personal 
feelings, either real or imaginary, liave thus been brought 
into action, and the heroes of the Nodes Ambrosieuue 
could hardly be expected to meet with a very hearty 
welcome from the learned Editor in Moray Place. 
Tjieinv^tion {as ii may be called) of the Nicies Am- 
hrosianoB has been of great use to Blackwood^ s Magazine, 
It was exactly what all Magazines ought to have ; yet 
it was tlie first attempt which was made in tlMne pe- 
riodicals .to give the reader a more direct and personal 
interest in the writers whose monthly lucubrations he so 
regularly perused ; and, at the same time, to afibrd an 
opportunity for expressing opinions, in an easy and 
epignonmatic manner, on a thousand subjects of in- 
terest, which could not otherwise have been touched 
upon. The Nodes have been written by various hands, 
but the roost diatinguished are Mr.Lockhart and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The former was fonder of introducing 
a greater variety of characters than the latter generally 
attempts ; but it has not been found that they have lost 
any of their hiterest under the Professor's care. The 
question is ftequently asked, whether any such thing as 
real Nodes AmbroAance ever takes place ? It may be 
pretty %d£e\y answered that they do, though not by any 
means at stated and regular periods ; but Professor Wilson, 
whenever he chooses to exert himself, or rather without 
any exertion at all; is a Noctes AMrosiana in himself. 
Few men ever combined more happily than he does the 
vivida vis of intellect, with the deep en^usiasm of poeti. 
cal gniius, and that ever-oveifiowing playfulness and 
urbanity which give to conversation so much sparkle 
and life, and are the sure indication of those kindW dis- 
positions, nihil humani aUenum putanies. The ^ttrick 
Shepherd is the person who is now made to figure most 
conspicuously in the Noctes. Mr Hogg, however, has 
not of late been in Edinburgh above three or four weeks 
in the year, so that of course Uie author of Uiese dia- 
logues draws entirely upon his own imagination for what 
he puts into the Shepherd's lips. Mr Hogg is not ex- 
actly what he is made to appear in the Nodes. It is a 
powerful portrait, but a good deal exaggerated every 
way. The Shepherd seldom or never speaks poetical 
prose ; or, if he does,- it is by chance, not in a regular 
and intentional succession of sentences* In one thing 
the likeness is good,-.the total want of all affectation, 



and the natural sincerity and simplicity of diaracter, 
combined with a great dieal of shrewd observation and 
strong common sense, which so peculiarly distinguishes 
James^ as he is called. To a stranger, the Shepherd ap- 
pears a dull inanimate man in conversation ; but be is 
not BO to those who know how to touch upon the right 
chords. He often thinks n^ore than he speaks; but 
what he says, though not expressed in the language 
of Bond Street, is always worth listening to. In the 
NocUSf Hogg is a good deal like what he would be 
were he to put into words all the secret tboughu of bis 
most inspired and soliUry momenU, which in hib aodal 
hours it is not his nature ever to do. He is, in shocC, a 
more fanciful and beau-ideal sort of Shepherd on paper 
than he is m reality,— as people appear to possess an air 
on canvass, which none but the painter probably evtr 
discovered to belong to them. 

The articles in the Foreign Quarterly Review are 
written by men of talent and learnmg ; but we have some 
doubts whether there be in this country a sufficient number 
of readers interested in Continental literature, to secure for 
it a permanent support, the more especially as unfortu- 
nate circumstances have introduced to the notice of the 
public two foreign Reviews at the same time. With 
the exception of Trance, Germany, and Italy, there is 
scarcely a European state in whose literaiy productions 
the mass of the reading public of Great Btitiun takes i 
any interest; and evien with regard to the march of | 
mind in these three nations, an occasional article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, or in someof the nu- : 
merous Magazines, is expected to furnish a general and 
comprehensive view, enough to satisfy motft appetites. 
But if any Foreign Review ean be tnade to pay in this 
country, the very respecUble work before u» mint have j 
as good a chanccas any tlyit can be started* 

The New Monthly^ or CampbeWs Magasine^ every 
body is acquainted with. It is a gentlemanly ind slewr 
periodical ; but its great fault is, tliat evesy succeeding 
number is too like £ose which faiave gone l^ore. This 
we conceive to be a dangerous error in a periodical work, 
the very soul of which ought to be variety. The ability 
with which Blackwood varies his monthly bill of faie 
is one of the great charms of his Magasine. £veii a 
dull article may safely be inserted now and then, if it 
lus a tone and style of its own, for it will contrast veH 
with the livelier lucubrations of more talented pens. ; 
The essays in the New Monthly are not only always i 
good, bat they have all the same sort of goodness, and 
that is nearly as wearisome as the same sort of badness. 
There is one exception to this remark to be found in the 
poetical department of this Magazine, which is,' in ge- * 
neral, very mediocre — a circumstance that occasions some j 
surprise, considering the poetical reputation of its editor. I 
It strikes us,' indeed, tliat the poetry of most of the Ma. \ 
gszioes is, at present, considerably below par. Blaek. \ 
wood does not csre much about poetry, considering, < 
rightly, that prose is the anchor to which all periodic^ 
works must principally trust. Professor Wilson^s con. : 
tributions, in particular, are almost alwap in prose ; ! 
and the Edinburgh Literary Journal has had tiie honoar 
of giving to the public his two most recent, and certainly 
not the least beautiful of his poetical productions. 

Leaving these more general observations, we are de- 
sirous, before concluding, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the leading article in the last number of th« 
Edinburgh Review. It is a disquisition on the lift, 
character, and writings of Bums, talriog MrLockhart*s 
work on tliat subject for the text. We have rarely met 
with a more eloquent or forcible pieoe of writing, iir one 
more calculated to raise its author in oar estttnatien. 
With Mr Carlisle's talents, the '< Life of SchHler,** and 
other productions, had made us previously acquainted ; 
but we were hfixdlf prepared to expect firom his pen an 
article of so mudi beauty and vigour, and so admirably 
sustained throughout. A more spleodid tribate has 
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never facta pttU to the mernory of Bnrss i »ad though 
ve do not exactly apree with Mr CarliBle in all his sen- 
ttmentSy especially in some of bis zemarks on Byzon, 
snd in his criticism on ^* Tarn o* Shanter,'* we consi- 
der it a part of our literary duty to ezpien the gizatifi. 
catioa we bate, on the whole^ experienced, in perusing 
a <9omposition so redolent of genius. We doubt not 
that most of our readers will make it a pofait to judge 
of this Bsaay for themselves ; but, in the meantime, to 
cxmVliice them tliat we have been bestowing no unmerit- 
ed praise, we shall transfer to our pages tlie foUowiog 
■dmirable passage on 

THE oxyxtrs of bitaks. 

. *'^Sueh a g^ft*had nature in her bounty bestowed on 
08 in Roben Bums ; bat with queen-like Indifference 
she cast it from, her hand, like a thing of no moment ; 
and it. was deftoed and torn asunder, as. an idle bauble, 
before we recognised it. To the ill-starred Bums was 
given the power of making man's life more venemble ; 
but that of wisely guiding his own was not given. Des- 
tinjy for so In our ignorance we must speak, his faults, 
the faults of others, proved too hard for him ; and that 
spirit, which might have soared, could it but have walk- 
ed« soon sank to the dust, its glorious faculties trodden 
under foat in the blossom, and died, we may almost say, 
without ever having lived. And so kind and warm a 
loul ; so full of inborn riches, of love to all living and 
lifeless things ! How his heart flows out in sympathy 
over universal nature, and in her bleakest provinces 
diseoma a beauty and a meaning ! The « daisy' falls 
not unheeded under his ploughshare, nor the rained 
nest of tluit * wee, cowering, timorous beastie,' cast 
forth after all its provident pains, to *• thole the sleety 
dribble, and cranrench cauld.' The * hoar visage' of 
winter delights hnn i he dwells with a sad aod oft-re- 
tn^iipig. fondness on these scenes of solemn desolation ; 
bat the voice of the tempest becomes au anthem to his 
ears ; he knres to walk in the sounding woods, for it 
raises his. thoo^ts to * Him that walket/t on the tsingt 
7/ the wind,^ A true poet-soul, for it needs but to be 
struck, and the sound it yields wOl be music ! But ob- 
serve him chiefly as he mingles with his brother men. 
What warm dl-oomprchending fellow-feeUng, what 
tcustfnl, boundless love, what generous exaggeration of 
the object loved ! His rustic friend, his nut-brown 
maiden, are no loDser mean and homely, but a hero 
and a qiiecn, whom he prizes as. the parsgons of eanh. 
The rough fcenes of Scottish life, not seen by. him in 
any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude contrsdtction, in 
the smoke and sofl of a too harsh reality, are still lovely 
to him : Poverty is indeed his companion, but love also 
and courage ; the simple feelings, the worth, the noble- 
ness, that dwell under the straw roof, are dear and ve« 
nsrsble to his heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces 
pf man's existence, he pours the glory of his own soul ; 
add they rise, in shadow and sunshine, softened and 
brightened, into a beauty which other eyes discern not 
in uie higbsst He has a just self-consciousness, which 
too often degenerates into pride ; yet it is a noble pride, 
ibr defence, not for offence, no cold, suspicious feeling, 
but a fraolc and ssdal one. The pessant poet bears 
himself, we might say, like a kiog in exile : he is cast 
among the low, and feels himself equal to the highest ; 
yet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to 
him. The forwaid he can repel, the supercilious he 
"^can subdue ; pretenskms of wealth or ancestry are of no 
.arail with him ; there is a fire in that dark eye, under 
! which tlie * insolence of condescension* cannot thrive. 
In his absacment, in his extreme need, he forgets not 
,for a qpoipent the majesty of poetry and manhood. And 
' yet; far as be feels himself above common men, he wan- 
ders not apart from them, but mixes wamily in their 
interests ; nay, Avows himself into theftr arms, and, as 
.it were, cntieato them to love hhn. It Is moving to see 



how, in his darkest despondency, this proud being still 
seeks relief from iriendship { unbosoms himself, often 
to the unworthy ; and, amid teais, strains to his ^ow. 
ing heart, a heart that knows only the name of friend, 
ship. And yet he was * quick to learn ;' a nan of 
keoi vision, before whom common disguises affi>rded no 
concealment. His undentanding saw through the 
hoUowness even of accomj^shed deoeiven; but there 
was a genocous credulity in his hearU And so did our 
peasant show himself among us ; * a soul like an ^olian 
mup, in whose strings the vulgar wind as it passed 
through them, changMi itself into articulate melody.' 
And this was he for whom the world found no fitter 
business than quairellmg with smugglers and vinmen, 
computing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging ale- 
barrels 1 In such toils was that mighty spirit sorrow- 
fully wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on before 
another sneh is given us to waste." 

Not less eloquent, and, in the mind and heart of every 
enthusiastic Scotchman, not less true, is the subjomed 
panegyric on 

THX Bontas Of mr&KS. 

<< But by far the most finished, complete, and truly- 
inspired pieces of Bums are, without dispute, to be 
found among his Songg. It is here that, although 
through a small aperture, his light shines with the least 
obstruction ; in its highest beauty, and pure sunny 
clearness. The reason may be, that song is a brief and 
simple species of composition ; and requires nothing so 
much for iu perfection, as genuine poetic feeling,— 
genuine music of the heart. The song has its rules 
equally with the tragedy ; rules which, in most cases, 
are poorly fulfilled ; in many cases sre not so much as 
felt. We might write a long Essay on the Songs of 
Bums ; which we reckon by far the best that Britain 
has yet produced ; for indeed, shice the era of Qiieen 
Elizabeth, we know not that by any other hand aught 
truly worth attention has been accopapUshed in this de- 
partment. True, we have songs enough by ^ persons of 
quality;' we have Uwdry, hollow, wine-bred Madri. 
gids ; many a rhymed speech in the flowing and watery 
vein of Ossorius, the Portugal Bishop, rich in sonorous 
words ; and for moral, dashed, perhaps, with some tint 
of a sentimental sensuality ; all which many persons 
cease not from endeavouring to sing ; though, for most 
part, we fear, the music is but from the throat outwards, 
or at best from some region far enough short of the 
soul; not in which, but in a certain inane Limbo of 
the fancy, or even in some vaporous debateable land on 
the outside of the Nervous System, most of such Ma- 
drigals and rhymed speeches seem to have originated. 
With the Songs of Bums we must not name these 
things. Independently of ihe dear, manly, heartfelt 
sentiment that ever pervades hit poetry, his Songs are 
honest in another point of view ; m form as well as in 
spirit. They do not ajiict to be set to music, but they 
actually and in themselves are music ; they have recei- 
ved their life, and fsshioned themselves together, in the 
medium of harmony, as Venus rose from the bosom of 
the sea. The story, the feeling, is not detailed, but 
suggested ; not taidf or spouted in rhetorical complete- 
ness and coherence, but tung in fitful gushes, — in glow- 
ing hints, — in fantastic breaks, — in warhlinggf not of 
the voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider 
this to be the essence of a song; and that no songs, 
since the little careless catches, and, as it were, drops of 
song, which Shakspeare has here and diere sprinkled over 
his plays, fulfil this condition in nearly the same degree 
as most of Bums's do. Such grace and troth of external 
movement, too, presupposes, in seneial, a corresponding 
force aod truth of sentiment, and inwaid meaning. The 
Songs of Bums are not more perfea in the former quali. 
ty than in the latter. With what tenderness he sings, 
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yet With whtt tvhemeBee tnd cntbenMi I There ti m 
piercing wsil in his wmroir, the pavest mptare in his 
Joy ; he hums with the etemeit iie, «r iMighe with the 
loudest or slyeet mirth $ and jet he is sweet and toft, 
* sweet fts the smile when fond lovers meet, and soft as 
thMr parting tear I* If we farther take inte aeeoant the 
immense Tariety.of his subjects ; how, from the load 
flowing VBvel in WUHe brewed a jteck o* Mant^ to the 
still, rapt endiQsiasm of sadness for Mary <o Hmnfm ; 
from we glad kind greeting of Anld Leutgtyne^ or the 
comie ar^ness of Dtmcan Gray^ to the firo^yed fury of 
ScoU^ wha hoe wP Wallace hled^ he has found a tone 
and words for every mood of man's heart,.>«it will seem 
a small praise, if we rank him as the first of all our song- 
writen ; for we know not where to find one worthy of 
being seoond to him." 

These extraets speak for themselresf and it is only 
beoessary to add, that the whole, of the artide f^/oi 
which we have taken them, Is made up of a string of 
passages equsHy brilliant. 

The only article by Mr Jeff^rey, in the present Num- 
ber of the Review^ is oneupon Bishop Heber, and his 
works on India. It is written with all Mr Jefirev's 
usual ability and good feeling. — The chief peculiarity 
of Blackwood for this monih », that it contains nothing 
from the pen of Professor WlUon, and is therefore less 
interesting than we could wish.-.One of the best arti- 
cles in the Foreign Quarterly is a very elaborate one on 
the Arts and Manufaetores in France. — In the New 
Monthly, Lady Mm^an writes the leading Essay, which 
is of an historioo-political kind, on the subject odT Irish 
iLords Lieutenant. 



would not have been a forenoon's wmk to CsmIb Goeh« 
ranOi It was all one, too, to him, wAffs lie waUni. 
He originally proposed to the Adinifalty to ti«vel over 
the homing sands of Africa, following, aa neiriy ns ho 
ooaM, the tra^ of Mnngo Park ; bur, as the piwosal 
was received oafovourably, he very coolly altnoi hia 
design, and pronosed to sojourn among theotcmal snows 
of Siberia. Off he set, without money, without Mends, 
without any thing, except, aa the ok soog aaya. 
light heart and a thin pair of breeches i** mi with ' 



A Pedestrian Journey through Huetia and Stberian 
Tartar y^ to tfie frontiers of China^ the Frozen Sea^ 
and Kamichatka. By Captain John Dundas Coch- 
rane, R. N. Two volomes ; being the 36th and 37tfa 
volumes of Constable's MisceUany. Edinbuigh. 
1829. 

Captain Cochraxe's intention was to walk round 
the world ; and he certainly walked a good part of the 
way. We know ot no man who seems to have made a 
letter hand of his legs. Cockneys account it a great 
thing to spend a week or two in summer, walking aboat 
Loch Eetturin, or climbing that remarkable piece of 
riung ground, called Ben-I^mond. At dinner parties, 
towards the fag end of the shooting season, we some- 
times hear a sportsman, more dariog tlian the rest, boast, 
that on one occasion he went over forty miles at a 
stretch, a distance nearly equivident to that which ex« 
ists between Edinburgh and Glasgow. These things 
are set down as feats, and recmrdedto a man*8 honour in 
after life, when he sits toasting his toes by his fireside, 
surrounded by a gaping drcle of grandchildren. Bat 
what a contemptible figure their grandpapa would cut 
in their eyes were they just to take a slight glance at 
the pedestrian journey performed by Captain Cochrane ! 
Their grandpapa, when a young man, walked forty 
miles ; Captain Cochrane aralked twenty thousand miles. 
He walked from Ix)ndon to Okotsk, on the Fhnen 
Sea, passing through France, Germany, Prussia, Rui 
sia, Tartary, and Siberia. He then crossed to Kam- 
tchatka, and walked through that Peninsula ; and not 
being able to walk any farUier north, because there was 
no more land to walk upon, he with great good humour 
turned round again, and walked the whole way back. 
There are a few who have walked the length of Johnny 
Groat^s House, the farthest north point of Scotland, and 
when they returned, they looked amazingly big, with an 
exnression which seemed to imply — *' All that man dare, 
I dare.** Heaven forgive them I their whole ezcurskm 



he literally went ** thorough the wodd, brave boys.** We 
have a respect for die indomitable spirit of this man 
He said to himself^-.'' I shsll walk round the world ; I 
shall traverse Europe and Asia, cross over to America 
at Behring*s Straits, and proceed down tliat nri^y oon- 
tment tiif I get to the vicinity of Cape Horn.** Ho 
kept this objMt steadily in view, and nothing would df - 
vert him from it. Storms raged, Inrt hesmSed at thsn 
and walked on {-.^meridiaa auns glared down spoo hlsi 
in sultry radiance, but he wiped the perspiratktt foam 
his brow and walked on $— robbers attadoed and ^tnnder- 
ed him, but as soon as they left him, naked aa be was, 
he walked on {—the luxuries and diasipatieDa of gieaft 
cities and princely mansions courted him, bnt he toned 
his fooe to the keen blast, coming from the oold north, 
and aralked on ;— ^uman habitations faisoek faha* snow 
and wild beasts, silence and solitude, were his eiily ooe 
panions, but he walked on and on, till tlie eohoeoof foiw 
dbtant society rung not in his eara, and he paasfi> as if 
were, into a new state of existence. 

That Captain Codirane did nos pertmbalaie the 
globe, was not his fauk. He could not get ootof Asia { ! 
so, by way of revenge, we suppose, he took to himeelf 
a wifo in Kamtchadm, and came away bono agslo. 
To walk back, however, only eiglit or nine thoooand 
miles, appeared too httignificaat, and he therefore made 
adigresriott to the ftontieri of China, whieh «flbided 
seveml thousand miles more of healthy exerdsew Our 
hero was not a learned man, nor a very abfe manj but 
he had a good stock cf sound common ■ense ; and the 
consequence is, that his hoiok is by for the best ttinenry 
of Russia, Siberian Tartary, and Kamtehatka, that 
^ists. If we ever were to walk the length of Okotak, 
or pay a visit to our friends the Yakuti and Toagoosiaiis, 
we should never wish for more than a raw sturgeon in 
one pocket, and the Captam*s book in the other t and 
with these auxiliaries, we should foel ptrfectly mrs of 
getting on delightfully. 

The <* Pedestrian Jonmey,** be h leeoUeeted, bow. 
ever, is, on the whole, more a curious than a vwy ni* 
structive work. We are led on from toww to town, and 
village Xio village innumerable, of whose very existtenceoo^ 
bodyhad ever dreamt before; and then, at length, vroeooe 
into the immense wilderness of Siberia, ^^ whose inhsAif- 
ants are so scattered, that five or six hundred miles are 
passed by travellers without seeing an Indlvidba], mncb 
less any cultivation, or any works of man^ at afi wnediy 
of descriptioa** As Captain Cochrane thereftfre fiosok* 
ly confemes, the matter of interest is to-be compt e ssc d 
m a small space ; for in these lemole regicoa, the nssi- 
ncrs, customs, and dress of most of the inhabitants are 
the same, and the severity of the ellmate is In gnsml 
productive of the same results. WeecnfosB, however, - 
that, though here and there the detaHs are a litde to^ 
dious, we have, on the whole, derived very osnaidcrBble 
gratification from these volumes. We subjoin one cc 
two detached extracts, not whh the view of giving any 
correct notion of the general foatares of the woric, bat 
as passages which may interest and amuse. Of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from sending out Miaskmaiies to 
Siberia, our author writes seeptically, and, wo aospeet, 
judiciously:-- 

BlBEEUir VX8SI0VABIXS. 

**I passed ft conpfe of days hi a most agraeaVie man* 
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ner with these secluded mod self-devoted people, who 
have, indeed, nndertidwQ an ardnoof task. Ttiff have 
beea established in the present place more than three 
years ; during which time they have erected two neat 
and homely dwellmgs, with ouuhouses, small gardens. 
Set* It !•» however, to the generosity of the Emperor of 
Russia that these very fomfortable residences are to be 
attributed, he having generously paid all the expenses, 
and given the society sgiSkit of land, free of actual rent 
or public serrkSi 

<^ Many journeys have been msde Ijito the interior of 
the countiy, with a view to form acquaintances with the 
chiefs and prindmd people, as also with the lamas or 
priests. As yet, however, h is a matter of regret, that 
dMse TOf faidefatigable ministers have not been' the in- 
s^rumpnt of oonvertintf one Hnffle individual Nor is it 
probable thej will ; fbr it Is only very lately that the 
Buriats brought their religious books, thirty wsggon 
loads, ftom Thibet, at an expense of twelve thousand 
head of cattle. Their tracts nave been received, but 
have never, save 5n a solitsry instance, been looked in* 
to. Bven their Bnriat servants secretly laugh at the 
folly of their tnasters, aDd only remain with them for 
the sake of getting better food, with less work. It ap- 
pears to me^ that the religion of the Buriats Is of too 
old a date, and they are of too obstinate a disposition, 
to receive any ehange. Nor is it much to be wondered 
at : dieir own Tellgious books point out the course diey 
pursue ; and when the religion of a people, who have 
been, fixmi time immemorial, acquainted with the art of 
readmg and writing, Is attacked, and attempted to be 
dumged, by three strangers, it Is almost preposterous to 
ftpect any favourable result. For my own part, so small 
are my hopes of their success, that I do not expect any 
one Buriat wfli be really and truly converted : for the 
sake of profit, several may so pretend ; but, as long as 
they have their own priests ana religious instruction, so 
l^g the Missionary Society will do no more good than 
■imply translating their wcVrks, and acquiring the know- 
ledge of a langusffe useless to Eogland. I must, how- 
ever, humbly add,— .that what is impossible with man, 
I is possible wltli Qod ! The field chosen, on the banks 
I of the Selenga, Is, no doubt, the very worst ; and this is 
ktiown even to the missionaries ; but, I presume, it is too 
comfortable a birth to be given up. I have every re- 
spect for them personally, but really I cannot think jus- 
tice is done lo the people of England, to say nothing of 
the poverty and ignorance of a large portion of the peo- 
pie of Ireland, in squandering money in every part of 
the world, while there are so many poor and rdiglously 
ignorant in our own empire. When we Shall have all 
l>ccome gobd and steady and wealthy Chiisdans, then 
will be the time to assist others ; and thus, in a few 
vordi, I bid adieu to the Bttbjeet.*'-^yoL 2d, p. 99— 
101. 

'The wofthy people who live in these northern te- 
gHAs seem to enjoy the most tremendous appetites ever 
l<aud of. We earnestly join in the wish of Macbeth, 
^' «i^y good digestion wait on appeUte !** The folbw- 
^, we tUnk, may be considered 

■T»T01I1 or A OOOB APfBTITK. 

'* At Tsbslak I had a prettv good s(^imen of the ap- 
petite of a child, whoso age (as I understood from the 
steersman, who spoke some English and leas Frendi) 
did not exceed five years. I had observed the child 
^wling on the floor, and scraping up with its thumb 
the tallow-gresse which fell from a lighted candle, and 
* inquiied in surprise whether it proceed from hunger 
or liking of the fat. I was told from neither, but sim- 
ply from the habit hi both Yakud and Tongousi of eat- 
»Jg whenever there is food, and never permitting any 
thiog that can be eaten to be lost. I gave the child a 
candle made of the most impure tallow, a second, and a 



third,— 4Uid all were devoured with avidity. The steers- 
man then gave him several pounds of sour frozsn buu 
ter ; this also he immediately consumed ; lastly, a large 
piece of yellow soap ;.^all went the 'same road ; but as 
I was convinced that the child would cOndnne to gorge 
as long as it could receive any thing, I be^fged my com- 
panion to desist as I had done. 

^' As to the statement nf what a n^an csn or will cat. 
either as to quality or quantity, I am afraid it would 
bie oatte incredible ; in f^et, then is nothing in the way 
of nsh or meat, from whatever animal, however putrid 
dx unsrholesome, but they will devour with impunity, 
and the quantity only varies from what they have, to 
what they can get. I have repeatedly seep « Yakut at 
a Taogoose devour forty pounds of meat in a day. The 
efieet is very observable upon them, for, from thin and 
meagre-looking men, they will beoome perfectly pet* 
bellied. Their atomachs must be differeatly formed 
finom ours, or it would be impossible for them to drink 
off at a draught, as they really do^ theb lea and soup 
sealduig hot, (so hot, at least, that an £uiopsan would 
have difficulty in evea sippug at it,) without the least 
inconveniencet I have seen thne of thsse gluttons eon* 
sums a xein-dser at one meal ; nor are they niee as to 
the choice of parts ; nothing being lost, not evea the oon- 
tenuof Che bowds, which, with thea&dof£atandbk>od, 
are converted into black puddings. 

'**FoT ni instance, in confiimatkia of tltfs)' no doifbt, 
extraordinary statement, I shall lelbr to the toyagcs of 
the Russian admiral, Ssriieheff. * No soonsr/. hesays, 
< had they stopped to rest or spend the night, than they 
had their ketde on the fire, which they never left nntll 
they pursued their joamey, spending the intervals for 
rest in eating, and, in consequence of no sleep, were 
drowsy all the next day.* The admiral also says, * That 
such extraordinary voradty was never attended with any 
ill effects, although they made a praetiee of devouring, 
at one meal, what would have killed - any 'Other per- 
son. The Uibooicrs,' tht adndml says, * had an allow, 
ance of four pioods, er one hundred and forty-four Eng- 
lish pounds, of fat, and seventy.fWo pounds of rye- 
flour ; yet in a fortnight they complained of having no- 
thing to eat Not crediting the fact, the Yakuti said 
that one of them was accttstomed to consume at home, 
in the speee of a day, or twenty-four hours, the hind 
quarter of a large ox^ twenty poundt of fit j and a 
proportionate quantity of meUed hutttr fir his drink. 
The appearance of the man not jostifying the assertion, 
the admiral had a midd to try his gormandistng powers, 
and for that purpose he had a thick porridge of riee 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weighing to- 
gether twenty-eight pounds, and although the glutton 
had already breakfasted^ vet did he sit .down .to it with 
the greatest eagerness, and consumed the whole without 
stirring from tlie spot ; and, except that his stomach 
betrayed more than ordhiary fulness, he showed no sign 
of inconvenience or injury, but would have been ready 
to renew his gluttony the following day.* So much for 
the admiral, on the truth of whose account I place per- 
fect reliance.**— Vol. 1, p. 193—5. 



We have room left for only a km 
from different parts of the work. 

^ A Siberian Tomn — ^Ofalltheplaces I have ever seen, 
bearing the name of a city or town, this is the most 
dreary and desolate ; my blood f^oze within me as I be- 
held and approached the place. All that I have seen in 
passing rocky or snowy sierras or passes in Spain, in 
traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the Cor- 
dilleras or Andes of North America, the Pyrenees or (he 
Alps, cannot be compared with the desolation of the 
scene around me I Tne first considerable halting-place 
from YakuUk, the half-way house, is nine hundred or 
one thousand miles removed from a civilized place. Such 
a spot gives name to a oommisaariat, and contains seven 
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habitationsof the most miserable kind, inhabited tcre- 
rally by two clergymen, each separate, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and a second in command ; a postmaster, 
a merchant, and an old widow. I ha^e, during my ser- 
vice in tiic navy, and during a period when seamen were 
scarce,* seen amerchknt ship with sixteen guns, and only 
afleen men, but I never before saw a town with only 
•2^eA inhabitants.'* 

^ Jl Siberian Lnxury.^JOn the 3d of December I 
quitted the town of Zashiversk, not ungrateful for the 
hospitaUty of ito poor inhabitants, who had supplied me 
with plenty of fish, here eaten in a raw state, and which 
to thn hour 1 remember as the greatest delicacy I have 
ever tasted. Spite of oar prejudices, there is nothing to 
be compared to the melting of raw fish in the mouth ; 
oysters, clotted eream, or the finest jelly in the wodd, is 
nothing to it ; nor is it only a small quantity that may 
be eaten of this piedons commodity. I myself have 
finirfied a whole fish, which, in its ftozen state, might 
have weighed two or three pounds, and, with black bis- 
cuit, and a glass of rye.bmndy, have defied either na- 
ture or art to prepare a better meaL It is cut up or 
shaved faito slices with a'sharp knife, from head to tail, 
and thence derives the name of strogantna ; to complete 
the luxury only salt and pepper were wanthig." 

♦« Fremh PatriaHtm,.~^i Ustkamenogonk I again 
partook of. the hospitaUty of the commandant, a French- 
roan ; his name is Delanoourt, and he has been thirty- 
five years in Siberia, doing any thing or nothing ; being 
one of those fteble but respectable individuals, of whom 
there are sevjeral, that are SHpported by the liberality of 
the Russian government. In him I saw the first instance 
of a Prenchman*s forgetting his own country ; he seemed 
entirely divested of the patriotic affection which that 
fickle nation are supposed to posaiess, but which,.perhaps, 
generally existe more in appearance than reality, as 
wherever a Frenchman can uo best, there he will, settle. 
I asked him if he ever intended to return to France ? 
His reply was, that < France was nothing to him.* I 
asked mm why ? He looked at his wife and large fa- 
mily of marriageable daughters, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and said, *• Que voulez vous que j*y fasse ?* and, 
heaving a. sig^, left the room. Yet, in spite of his 
teeth, bo was still a Frenchman, for the first words upon 
his return were, *• Ma pauvre France !* I had touched 
a tender string, and, although he is now resigned to his 
fate, he says that he has been a « bete ' for marrying, 
and begetting an entail which he cannot quit. His so- 
ciety, during the few hours that I enjoyed it, wts very 
agrenble." 

<< Russian Ctvi/i^y.— -Among other proofs of ilieir 
civility, or rather of the interest which Russians take in 
foreigners, as well as the means they have of making 
themselves understood, one very strong one occurred to 
me in a smaU village. I had learned so much of the 
language as to know that kchortMho is the Russian word 
for weUy but not that kchudo was the translation for 
had. My host, being'a good sort of a blunt'fellow, was 
discoursing upon the impropriety of travelling as I did. 
As I could not comprehend nun, I was impattent to go ; 
but he persisted in detaining me till he nad made me 
understand the meaning of kchudo. My extreme stu- 
pidity offered a powernil barrier to his design ; but a 
smart slap on one cheek and a kiss on the other, fol- 
lowed by the words kchudo and hchoroiho, soon cured 
my dulness, and I laughed heartily in spite of this mode 
of instruction." 

We are sorry poor Cochrane is dead. If disembodied 
spirits carry their earthly propensities with them into 
other spheres, he is at this moment walking at the rate 
of four and a half miles an hpur through some of the 
comets or fixed stars. 
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TRADITIONART K0TICB8 OF TH8 OOltlflSaS 
OF STAIR. 

By the AuAor of the " ffiHoria of the ScoMsk Be* 
helRoHS,'' the « TraiUUms of^ditUmrgh^'* 4*. 

Of this venerable lady, who presided over ihe fasliiott* 
able world of Edinburgh during the earlier half of the 
last century, some curious traSKttonary anecdotes aiepre- 
served, which may perhaps amuse the people of all agi 
so difierent from that in which she fionrisoed. 

She was the youngest daughter of James, second Eail 
of Loudoun, and consequently was grand-daughter to 
that stem old Earl, who acted so important a part in the 
affiurs of the Covenant, and who was Lord Chaacdior 
of Scotland during the troublous times of the Civil War. 
While very young, (about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century,) she was married to James, first Viscoiwt 
P-i..., a nobleman of very dissolute character, and, 
what was worse, of an extremely unhappy temper. Her 
ladyship, who had a great deal of her graiidfiMher in her, 
could have managed most men with great eas^ by dint 
of superior inteUect and force of character ; but the 
cruelty of Lord P— ~ was too much for her. He treat- 
ed her so barbarously, that she had even occasion to ap- 
prehend tliat he would some day put an end to her lab. 
One morning, during the time when she was labouring 
under this dreadful aoticipation, she was dressing her- 
self in her chamber, near an open window, when faia 
lordship entered the room behind her, with a drawn 
sword m his hand. He had opened the door softly^ and, 
although his face indicated a rAolution of the most hor- 
rible nature, he still had the presence of mind to appcoedi 
her with the utmost caution. Had she not caught d 
glimpse of his face and figure in her glass, he would, in 
all probability, have approached nesr enough to execute 
his bloody purpose, bemre she was aware, or oonld have 
taken anv measures to save hersdf. Fortunately, she 
perceived him in time to leap out of the open window 
into the street Hslf-dressecl as she was, she imme- 
diately, by a very laudable exertion of her natural good 
sense, went to Uie house of Lord P.-....*s mother, where 
she told her story, and demanded protection. That pro- 
tection was at once extended ; and, it being now thon^t 
vain to attempt a reconciliation, they never afiorwaraa 
lived together. 

Lord P— — soon afterwards went abroad. During 
his absence, a foreign conjuror, or fortune-teller, came to 
Edinburgh, professing, among many other wonderful 
accompUshments, to be able to inform any person of the 
present condition or situation of any other pevMO, at 
whatever distance, in whom the applicant might be in- 
terested. Lady P-— — , who had lost all trace of her 
husband, was incited, by curiosity, to go with a fenuk 
friend to the lodghigs of this person in the Canongate, 
for the purpose St Inquiring regarding his motkns. It 
was at niglit ; and the two ladies went, with the taitan 
screens or fisiilr of their servants dzsawD onr their fiwet, 
by way of disguise. Lsdy P— having described the 
individual in whose fate she was intereaiM, and having 
expressed a desire to know what he was At present doing, 
the conjuror led her to a large murror, in which abe dis- 
tinctly perceived the appearance of the inside of a chinch, 
with a marriage-party arranged near the altar. To her in- 
finite astonishment, she rect^g^sed in the shadowy bride- 
groom no other than her husband, Lord Pi. The 
magical scene thus so strangely displayed was not ex- 
actly like a picture ; or, if so, it was rather like the live 
pictures of the stage, than th6 dead and immovable de^ 
lineations of the pencil. It admitted of additidns lo the 
persons represented, and of a progress of action. As the 
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ladj gased on it, the eeremoaial of the marriage seemed 
to pmeed. The neeeasary anangemeDts had, at last, 
been all made ; ^ priest seemed to have pronounced the 
preliminary aerriee ; he was just on the point of hiddlng 
tibe bride and bridegroom join hands ; when suddenly a 
gentleman, for whdm the rest seemed to have waited a 
conaidcnUo time, and in whom Lady P— — thought 
she recogn i sed a brother of her own, then abroad, en- 
tered the chiireh, and made hurriedly towards the party. 
The aapect of diis person was at first only that of a 
friend, who had been invited to attend the ceremony, and 
who had cpmetoo late ; but, as lie advanced to the party, 
the expression of his countenance and figure was utered 
Tcty considerably. He stopped short, his fkce assumed, 
a WTBthful espression, he drew his sword, and he rushed 
np to the bridegroom, who also drew his weapon. The 
whole secne then became quite tumultuous and indis- 
tinct, and almost immediately after vanished entirely 
away. 

When Lady P— got home, she wrote a minute nar- 
rative of the whole transactbn, taking particular care to 
note the day and hour when she had seen the mysterious 
visloo. This narrative she sealed up in presence of a 
witness, and then deposited it in one of her drawers. 
Soon afterwards, her brother returned from his travels, 
and came toMsit her. She asked if, in the courv of his 
wanderings, he had happened to see or hear any thing 
of liord P The young man only answered by say- 

ing, that he widied he might never a^in hear the name 
of that detested personage mentioned. Lady P ■, how. 
ever, questioned him so closely, that he at last confessed 
having met his lordship, and Uiat under very strange dr- 
cnmatances. Having spent some time at one of the Dutch 
dtiea,— it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam, — ^he had 
become acquainted with a riph merchant, who had a very 
beautifol ^ughter, his only child, and the heiress of his 
enqfmoua £oi^nne» One day his friend, the merchant, 
informed him that his daughter was about to be married 
to a Scottish gentleman, who had lately come to reside 
there. The nuptials were to take place in the course of 
a few days ; and, as he was a countryman of the bride- 
groom, he was hivited to the wedding. He went accord- 
mgly, was a little too late for the commencement of the 
ceremonr, but, fortunately, came in time to prevent the 
union of an ambble young lady to the greatest monster 
dive in human shape— his own brother-in-law, Lord 
P ! 

Although Lady P had proved her willmgness to 

believe in the magical delineations of the mirror, by 
writing down an account Of them, yet she was so much 
surprised and confounded by discovermg them to be con- 
sistent with fact, that she almost fainted away. Some- 
thing, however, yet remained to be ascertained. Did 

Lord .P ^*s attempted marriage take place exactly at 

the same time with her visit to the conjuror ? To certify 
thia, she asked her brother on what day the circumstance 
which he lelaled took place. Having been informed, she 
took out her key, and requested him to go to her diam- 
ber, to open a drawer which she described, and to bring 
her a sealed packet which he would find in that drawer. 
He did as he was desired, when, the packet being open- 
ed, it was disoovored Aat Lady P had seen the sha- 
dowy representation of her hnsband^s abortive nuptials, 
an the very evening they were transacted in reality. 

This story, with all its strange and supeniatural eir- 
eamatanees, may only excite a smile in the incredulous 
modem. AU that the narrator can say in its favour, is 
simply this : it fell out in the hands of honourable men 
and women, who could not be suspected of an intention 
to impose on the credulity of their friends ; it referred 
to a dreomstance which the persons concerned had the 
]4sst reason hi the worid fbr raising a story about ; and 
it was almost aniretsally believed by the contemporaries 
of the priBdpa^psi«naf|if^and by the generation whidi 
It'ivaSoiM of the stock traditionary stories 



ot the mother of a distinguished modem novelist ; a lady 
whose rational good sense and strength of mind were 
only equalled by the irreproachable purity and benevo- 
lence of her character. 

It will also, no doubt, be known to many of our read- 
ers, that the author of *^ Waverley'* has wrought up the 
incident into a beautiful fictitious tale, intitled '- My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror^*' which appears in the *' Keep- 
sake*' for 1829 ; afibrding another proof of the slight 
foundations upon which Sir Walter Scott rears his Kplen. 
did superstructures of fable, and fVom what shadowy 
hints of character he occasionally works out his most 
noble and most natural portraitures. 

It wOl not be amiss here to mention the following 
amusing traditionary reminiscence of <* Beau Forrester,** 
the gentleman to whose shoulders the author of *' My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror" has chosen to transfer all the 
guilt of the Viscount P— — . Beau Forrester, although 
indulging in the extreme of what is now called dandyism, 
appears to have been a man of some sense. He evinces 
considerable gravity, and correcmess of thought, in a lit- 
tle tract which he published, and which is now generally 
attached to the end of the common editions of <* Ches- 
terfield's Advice to his Son," faititled, •« The PoUte Philo- 
sopher." That he was, at the time, a despiser, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the distinction which he acquired as leader 
of fashions among the young men of his day ; and, also, 
that he held his worshippers in some contempt, seems to 
be proved by an anecdote which I have heard related by 
old gentlemen of the last century. In his time, (the reign 
of Ckorge the Second,) gentlemen sometimes wore their 
natural hair at great length, and nicely dressed ; and, at 
other times, as fashion dianged, cot it all away, and as- 
sumed prodigious periwigs. Resolving to play a trick 
upon his he^ of imitators, the Beau, one oayj sudden- 
ly appeared in public with a grand Ramflieii, instead of 
;the long-flowing natural rhiglet^ which be h«l exhibited 
|for a considerable time befer?. ' Of course, the barbers 
were all immediately worried to death for Ramilies wigs ; 
and, in less than a week, there was not a single live hair 
to be seen in the Psrliament C^ose, the High Street, the 
Castle-Hill, or any other fashionable promenade about 
£dfaiburgh :^.firom Dan to Beersheba all was barren. 
Whenever the Beau perceived that the whole crop was 
fairly cut and carved^ in the coolest manner imaginable, 
he doffed his pemke, and, all at once, to the astonishment 
and mortification of hundreds, reappeared with Iris own 
hair, as iVesh and long as ever, it having been concealed 
all the time under his wig. It is unnecessary to describe 
or even to hint at the extent of ridicule with which this 
happy piece of waggery overwhelmed the tervum peciu 
of Besu Forrester. 

Lord P— — died in 1706, leaving a widow who could 
scarcely be expected to monm for him. She was still a 
voung and beautiful woman, and misht have procured 
her f£oice among twenty better matdies. Snch, how- 
ever, was the idn she had formed of the married state 
from her first husband, that she made a resolution never 
again to become a wiftf. She kept her resoluUon for mCmy 
yesrs, and probably would have done so till the day of 
her dieatb, but for a very singular drcumstanoe. The 
celebrated Earl of Stair, who resided in Edinburgh du- 
ring the greater part of twenty years which he spent m 
retirement from all oflidal employments, fell deeply in 
love with her ladyship, and earnestly sued for her hand. 
If she could iiave relented in favour of any man, it would 
have been in favour of one who had acquired so much 
public honour, and who possessed so much private worth. 
But she declared also to him her resolution of remain- 
ing unmarried. In his desperation, he resolved upon 
an expedient by which he might obviate her scruples, 
but which was certainly improper in a moral point of 
view. By dint of bribes to her domestics, he got him- 
sdf insinuated, over night, into a small rowi in her 
ladyship's house, where she used to say her pmyers 
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eTcry moiniii^, and the window of which looked out up. 
on the principal street of the city. At thii window, 
when the morning was a little advanced, he showed him- 
self, en deshabille^ to the people passing along the street; 
ao exhibition which threatened to have sudi a fiual ef- 
fect apon her ladyship's repntatiooy that she saw fit to 
accept of him for a husband. 
. She was more Imppy as Countess of Stair than she had 

been as Xiady P . Yet her new husband had one 

failing, whidi occasioned her much and frequent uneasi- 
ness, like all other gentlemen at that period, he some- 
times indulged oyer much in the bottle. When ele- 
vated with liquor, his temper, oontiary to the general 
case, was by no means improved. ThuSi on his reaching 
home^ af^ any little debauch, he geoenlly had a quar- 
rel with his wife, and sometimes even treated her person 
with violence. On one particular occasion, when quite 
transported beyond the bounds of reason, lie gave her so 
severe a blow upon the upper part oi the face, as to oc- 
casion the eiPuaion of blood. He immediately after fell 
asleep, altogether unconscious of what he had done. Lady 
Stair was so completely overwhelmed hj a tumult of 
bitter and poignant feeling, that she made no attempt to 
bind up her little wound. She sat down on a sofa near 
her torpid husband, and wept and bled till mocning. 
VThoi his lordship awoke, and perceived her dishevellMi 
and bloodv figure^ he was surprised to the last degree, 
and eagerly inquired how she came to be in such an un- 
usual condition ? She answered by detailing to him the 
whole history of his conduct on the preceding evening ; 
which stung him so deeply with regret,— for he waa a 
nobleman of the most generous fwUngs,— that he in- 
stantly vowed to his wife never afterwards to toke any 
species of drink, except what was first passed through 
her hands. This vow he kept most scrupulously till 
the da^ of his death. He never afterwards sat in any 
convivial company where his lady could not attend to 
sanction his potations with h«r permission. Whenever 
he gave any entertainment, she always sat next him and 
filled his wine, till it waa necessary for her to retire ; af - 
ter which, he drank only from a certain quantity which 
she had first Ikid aside. 

The Earl of Stair died in the year 1747, (at Queens- 
berry House, in the Canongate, Edinburgh,) leaving 
her ladyship again a widow. She lived all the rest of 
her life, in dotuiaVstate, at Edinburgh ; where a dose, 
or alley, in which she resid^, still bears her name. She 
died iiL the year 1769. 



SCIffNCE. 



VOPULlft RSMlftKS OX COKXTS, AITl) OTHim 
CELESTIAL yRXVOMXHA. 

** ThebeaveDS declare the gkiry of God; and the flnnsmcnt 
dkowath his bendy work.^ 

FSAUCS or DATI9* 

Tub modem theory of comets has pretty clearly es- 
tablished, that these appaientiy fiaminff bodies, which 
were so long believed to be immense balb of fire,* may, 
on the contrary, be worlds inhabited by beiogs in every 
respect like ourselves, possessing vegetables similar to 
our own, and suffering no sensible change in tempera- 
ture, on advancing from the distance of 11,200,000,000 
miles from the sun, to within a third part of the semi- 
diameter of that luminary. That the reader may be 
enabled to form any accurate notion of the weight which 
ought to be attached to this theory, it will be necessary 



to make a lew pieUiBinaiy obaenratioDs oa the 
of heat. 

Although the sun la the great fountain of light, ds* 
heat npon its surface is probably not gieatec than that 
of our awn globe ; for, as caloric is given out when wa- 
ter is poured into acids or alcohol, so the beat of cb*. 
sun is. in all likelihood, produced by the rays of Ugbt 
mingling with, or passing thcough* our AtmoapheR. Xil 
proof of this, it will always be found, that as the mir 
increases in rarity, the heat decreases in iotensily, and 
vice vena ,*.*that beyond the limits of the atraoaphere 
eternal cold exists in the most briUiant sunshine ; — that 
the denser the air, the greater the heat ; and, fipallj, 
that the ocean would be congealed into a solid waste of 
ice, were there no atmosp&e surrounding the worlds 
though the beams of a luminary, a thousand tiaua 
brighter than our orb of dij, shone upon it. 

Although the coast of Peru is one of the hottMt cli- 
mates in the world, those who gradually ascend the 
Cordilloas from it, observe that the heat progreaaavdy 
decreases ; so that when they have got to the valley of 
Quito, at the height of about 1 400 toises above the lerel 
of the sea, the thermometer, in the course of the whole 
year, scarcely rises 13 or 14 degrees above Zero. If 
they ascend still higher, this temperature ia ancoeeded 
by a severe winter $ and when they get to the perpen- 
dicular height of about 2400 toises, mey meet with no. 
thing, even under the equinoctial line^ but eternal icoi 
Some philosophers, it is true, account lor the decrease 
of temperature, by arguing that the warmth which ia 
experienced at the surface of the earth is not merely the 
direct heat of the aun, but of several causes united ; and 
in psrticular, that the heat of the plaina and valleya ia 
owmg to the reflection and absorption of the snn*s ray a 
from, and into, the ground. But this soludon of the 
difficulty does not seem so satisfactory as that whidi re- 
fers it to the comparative rari^ oc density of the air. 
To illustrate the subject, let us have recourse to one or 
two simple experiments :.— Place a piece of ice under 
the receiver of an air-pump $ exhaust the atmoapbcxe, 
and transmit the rays of the sun from a burning mirror 
or convex lens upon the ice, within the receiver^the 
brilliant focus will be seen to have no effect upon the 
congealed mass. Allow the mirror or lens to remain, 
and admit the air ; the ice will then immediately begin 
to melt. Again, place a piece of ice in a transparent 
receiver, and let the air be compressed ; the frozen mat- 
ter will be observed to dissolve xapidly, without any 
other assistance than the beams of day pusibg through 
the condensed medium. Again, let us suppose a globe 
of sand-stone to represent the eakh ; a fiagon, the sun, 
and a quart of alcohol in it, the light of the sun ; pour 
the spirit ficom the flsgon, (or light from the sun,) upon 
the bsll of sand-stone, until it be quite saturated— atiU 
there will be no heat ; but suppose this sphere were sur. 
rounded by (we shall caU it) an atmosphere of water, 
immediately upon the alcohol mingling with the water, 
heat would be evolved; the globe would abaotb the 
warmth from iu atmo^here ; and while the stream of 
spirit, falling from the flagon upon the sphere, was 
cold as ica, the water around the ball woiui. be of a 
pleasant^ and even hot, temperature.* It is exactly so 
with the sun and iU light, the earth and iu atmosphere. 
As oceans of alcohol alone could afford no warmth to 
the globe of sand-stone, so we might look in vain for 
heat without air, though oceans of light enveloped the 
world a thousand times denser than what is now flow- 
ing from the orb of day. 

For a similar cauac, the planet Mercury,' having a 
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• Sulphorieaald haatudianaOalty for water, that they will 
unite in any proportion { and tha combinatiaii takes plaoe with 
the production of an inteuM heat When four parts, toy weight, 
ofthaaeidara niddenly mfated vrttkeaeor wal«r, ttia sanpwa. 
ture of the aiztura riaea, aecordiiy to Ds Ure^ to 500* f. 
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» lAd tbe Oeoifiiim SUMS A Modi gvwU 
T^ som «AC whkh McMet o«r vorid, th* iiMdkim of 
lieat may be flUkB in b«ili ; ud it k lUuiy, that the 
nMKt Ifae phaeli mi t9 th« mm, tba leMer wUi be their 
^fwmihiiw t the fbithar xcttwred. Hie grMter. Oar 
ovft earth, bf leehiga pen of iti eunonnding eir, might 
be placed In the efiteao, when MesBwrynov ie, withont 
mmj h w e n fe nitu ee taiti hihebiteaM ; and in like bmhu- 
ner, w«e die eiBMmheiei inereesed) it ailght terolfe^ 
wWitheMMne eemfirt t^mankipd) in the oddt «f the 
Qeorgien phuiet. 

Tbtm things beiog mnniiedy te pfatoeeBtnnn of 
CMsetB and theic tdls wtll be more eesily undentood. 

In eemidileitig the ecoenlxic erblts of eomcte, iMne 
such tmin of diongfat as the fidlowing maybe enppeeed 
to passifareiigh our mindst-^It la not to be believed 
tiiat n eingle atom In cieation was made in vain ; yet 
vdiat sort of beiius can inhabit worlds, that are at one 
time in regbns of the most perishing cold, at another 
in those of devouring fire ? Is it not possible that some 
means may have btea devised to avoid these extremes ? 
Conld not the atmospheres of the comets be increased 
and decreased, as they recede from, and advance towards, 
the sun f Does the velocity of tneir motions, as they 
approach the sun, not cause their atmospheres to stream 
off from the nnckua, and formaeortof tail behind, 
whidi may again surround them as they recede from 
onr system ? Are streams, or tails, in noint of fact, seen 
lasninff ivom thtee luminaries ? And if so; are they in- 
▼aiiabjy turned from the sun ? Do they increase as the 
comet appiOKhes net oib, end do tiiey gmdnallT stir* 
round tt as It tecedes flrom the phmetary system r So 
Ux as sdentt has yet gone, all Utese questions may be 
most satisfactorily answered. 

When a comet !s in its apfafetton^ or greatest distance 
from the snn, it is completely surrounded by its enor- 
nioQB atmoapbere ; in eonsequenos <^ which, the beams 
of the ita*, be tiiey ever so feeble, in passing throng 
such * deHse medlnn, will create a safliciettt qaantky 
of heat for the aappert ^ aafaaal and vegetaUe lilb, 
even at that imms Mura ble distancBu Bailly lemarks, 
<vide Hist. d'Astioo. iii, 257-) that were the eamet af 
160O« in its aphelion, 138 times more remote from the 
sun than the earth, it would receive five or (taking the 
sefractiim occasioned by its dense atmosphere into con- 
sideration) six times as much light from the sun as we 
do ftom me fbll mooMk As the comet approaches the 
son UN SMBaeanmeaoaa streaming fmm tlie head, and 
as the vslDcfey af die siotleQ incicMse, the tail hMMea 
in kngdi idsob la so doing, the supeiabmidaiii atmos* 
phere is thrown off, and the same medium of heat ea* 
pedescedtfaiaoghoataU the conet's orbit. Butaaliglit 
issues fipom the sun with such inconceivable rapidi^, 
the tail of the comet will be entangled therein, and flow 
from the snn as a banner does when pbjing loosely be- 
fore the vrrnd* OraduaUy as the comet advances to the 
verge of die planetary systefm, its ta& will begin to sur- 
itmnd it, and as it travels tiinmgfa ths cMUy depths of 
space, the tncra, and yet the more, wUI ft be enveloped 
in its atoasphcsie maatte-^o compeas sttiaU thmgs 
with great ■ ■ just aa a poaon in travelling from the equa- 
tor towaads the pole would giadually incmase his ap- 
psxel. 

It will now appesi evident that the periods of the 
oometa might be pretty correctly calculated by obser- 
ving the lengdi of tiiefar talis, and distances from^the snn ; 
con^dering, 1st, That those comets which havethe longest 
tsaidP^ aad arc fiirth'eit iWni the csntral orb la thsir 
pevihelioes, mast also have the greatest ovbils, oonae- 
qnently the lonsest periods. 2dly» That those which 
advance nearer tne luminary, with very long trains, will 
be the next in ofder. Sdly, That the comets which 
have shorter comas and are far fVom the sun in dieir 
periheUdoc, the thIlA. dthly, That those which have 
the son, v4U have the 



leist orbits aad periods." It appesis, moreover, that 
the pbuiets have atmospheres in proportion to their dis- 
tances from the sua ; and that the sun itself, by having 
ayery rare and thin atmosphexe under iu phosphores- 
cent mantle, (which will float on the air as oil does on 
water,) may be the abode of behigs in every respect si- 
milar to ourselres, with this difference, that as they in- 
habit the greatest and noblest orb in our system, they 
aie psrhi^ more worthy of enjoying that blessing. 

Before concluding thcM observations it may fuithcr be 
remarked, that it seems extremely probable, that every 
piquet in th§ tyttem mu origimiUy a comet ; and that 
every comet wiUJittaUy hecome (s planet. As the sun is 
the largest orb, and moreover the centre of our system, 
it is natural to conclude that it came into existence first. 
Before the sun was created, an ethereal medium, like a 
great mist, may be supposed to have pervaded all space, 
and that at the will of the Almighty, centres of attrac 
tion were pointed out in the embryo of creation, to which 
the surrounding particles of matter approximated and 
formed ne&a/er, wnich in process of time acquired Ruch 
a demeof density, aa to be capable of being affected 
by the laws 9t attraction* The gravitating 9iass would 
then move towards the nearest body, wiUi a velocity 
ineicasing as the distance decnased, antil the more at- 
tooaated portiba of the nebnloas matter streanaed off 
ftom the denser nadeus in the form of a tail* At their first 
ootnt these new bodies would move in stiaight lines to- 
wards their stiracting aonross r but, as thers exists a 
power of vepalsion, as well as of attraction, in all the 
heavenly bodies, they would be unable to come into 
actual contact with the suns previously existing, and, 
like comets, would perform their semicircle round the 
luadaaries, aad thence be repelled into the depths of 
spacer When the efiect of this action had ceased, (which 
would take ^Uioe when they were in their aphelion) they 
would again be attracted, and again repelled ; with this 
diHotsDce, that at every iev<dution the dsnsily of their 
nudi would be increased -.the length of tlieir tails 
shotteBed-«-and the eoeentridty of thor orbits diminish- 
ed i n a word, that they would gradually become 
planets, and move roand their respective suns in regular 
Cirdss. Thus does it seom not unlikely, that every 
planet in the solar system has originally been a vapour 
«— a nebuhu-a ^cornet t and that every comet will fi- 
nally become a planet. To give still greater strength 
to this hypothesis the following facts may be stated :— 
Firtt^ the indefatigable Sur William Heischel has dis- 
covered no less than SOOO nebula«-4md since these are 
visible to the eye of man, how prodigious, how infinite, 
arast be the number scattered throughout the universe I 
and these nebule bear such a resemblance to the distant 
comets, that they have iVeqoently been confounded. 
Seeondiyf several comets have been seen with no nu- 
dens whatever, presenting only a dight thichsnhig to- 
wsrds the middle, which aras so traaslooBnt that ths stars 
were distinctly seen throogh the very centre ; while othere 
have been visible with a solid nudens of 3000 miles in 
diameter— nay, history records cMiets that have appesr- 
ed as large as the snn, (vide Seneca, N. Q. L 7) c lA.) 
and authors, seeking for a natural cause, have attri. 
buted the darkneu at our Saviour's crucifixioD, to an 
e^pse of the sun, occasioned by sneh a comet pasdng 
between hhn and the earth. TMrdiy^ the tails of co- 
mets are generdly a little coacave towards the sun t the 
fixed stars are always visible throogh them, and some- 
times they are so brilllaat that th^ have been distin- 
guished durii^ fbll mooo^ and even after the risiag of 
the sun* Fourthly f there are three instances of comets 
actudly revolving within the limito of our planetary 
sjatem : 1st, the comet of Encke, aiiich never passes 
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the orbit of Jopiter t 2d, the ccmiet of Gambart, which 
travels but a little way beyond the orbit of the same 
planet at its greatest distance from the sun | and Sd, 
the welUknown comet of 1770, which in its present 
movenoents never goes beyond the orbit of Uranus.* 

If these phenomena serve to confirm the hypothesis 
now advanced, the work of creation may be considered 
as still going on in ihe hearens,— «nd the fonndAtions 
only of innumerable orbs are yet laid on the bosom of 
space. The Almighty is still at work in the iUimitable 
fields of elher : in the boundless regions of infinity ; 
and every day, every hour> new worlds are perhaps 
springing into existence ! 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. IV. 

[Wa have pleAtoic In aanouBdng that these LeOers wUl be 
contintied itgUlarly onee a fortnight.] 

On Saturday last, I was adinitted to the private view 
of the works of Modem Art at the British Institution. 
The exhibition is, on the whole, considered superior to 
that of last year. Many of the pictures, however, have 
already been before the public, at the Royal Academy 
and the SuflEblk^stxeet Rooms; and what adds to the 
oiR^nce, these are honoured with situations, which, in 
my opinion, belonged more properly to otliers shown 
for the first time. Those vrho had the direction of the 
matter, have left themselves no apology, as they have set 
forth in the catalogue that nuuiy creditable pictnies 
were returned for want of room. The number of painu 
ings it 632— there arc ^specimens of sculpture. 

From some preparatory announcements, expectation 
was considerably on- tiptoe as to this exhibition, and I 
Goofess that I for one have been disappointed. In the 
highot department of art, there is not a single good 
feature— ^carcdy even an attempt of the land ; and of 
the poetical character, there are but few. Neither is 
there any overflow of portraits— for which there is scope 
for gratitude ; — ^but of the Dutch school, the scenes and 
groups in domestic life, there is a multitude. Whedber 
Britnh genius will gain by descending to the taste of 
the Belgian swamps, is, to my simple perception, ex- 
ceedingly problematicaL Doubtless, this class of pro- 
ductions is most acceptable to the cash critics who dwell 
city-wards— and the artists know, and, per fivree, take 
advantage of the fact. Perhaps I may hereafter notice 
some of the best pictures explicitly ; at present, from the 
rapid survey I made of the collection, I could not con- 
scientioualy attempt it. . There is a promising array of 
names ; and, among the old and the young best entitled 
to approbation in their works, I considered Collins, Dan* 
by, H. Howard, £. Landseer, Morris, Brigga, Roberts, 
Stanley, Inskipp, Llnnell, Pidding, Webster, and £tty. 
Northcote*s *< Adoration of the Shepherds*' is certainly 
extiaofdinary for an artist in his 90th year. The pic- 
tures marked <oM, amounted to twenty-three. ■ 

An engraver named Ck)nQy, not much known ezoept 
to antiquaries, is executing a work, from sketches by 
himself, which has excited considerable Interest among 
the lovers of the moouments of Gothic architecture. It 
will comprise the best remains of that order in Europe^ 
Such of the specimens u I have seen are finished wlUi 
a delicacy and precision truly admirable. ThQ work 
is to be published in numbers, by Messrs Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, Pall Mall. The Marquiss of Staffiird and 



*It is 
thstthe 
nets. 



to observe, that ApdDonitts Myndius afllmis 
wenreekoaed trf the Chaktans among the pla- 



others of the higher orders, distinguished for iMte ia 
the arts, have taken a lively interest hi it^ - The aMiat 
was formerly employed upon tho MonasticoD. 

The only tiling approadungto literary news is tiw 
appearance of the first number of a weekly jouinal, en- 
titled the Ecdesiastic, edited by the'Rev. Henry Sta^ 
bing. It professes to be a religious and fimily pt^ier, 
and its motto is taken from Matthew, 5th chapter^ 44di 
Terse. The JBoelesiastic hath a most slumbeioiis aspect, 
and like many exodlent things, is easier padied than 
read. 

I am Just abbat witnosing the Unt roHrescotatiDa of 
a comedy, in three acts, at Covent Oatdeo. It ia en- 
titled. The Widows Bewitched. If it be half ar minh- 
inspiring as the Beaux Stratagem at the -same thcatne^ 
it snail have my voice for a six weeks' 



ORIGINAL POETRY* 



rARKWELL TO TOtT, AlTOLSSl^A ! 

JBy Jamei Sheridan KinMsku 

[Irii ilniOitu]nieoeMrytostats»thatfaigiTli«8p]aeetothefiiS- 
lowlng talented einuioo, by one of the moit warm-bearted of 
Erin'k cant, we make no avowal of our own poBtical eentimmts. 
Party feeling— whatever that may b»— will never be aDowed to 
Intetftre with our enjoyment of good poetry.— Ed. Lit. Joas.3 

Faekwill to yon, Anglesea !->^Said you yoa*d bother 

The Papists of Erin with powder and steel?— 
And soon as we welcomed, we foand you a bnillMr, 

Alive to our sores^ and as ready to heal ! 
O never believe but the bosom of spfait 

By nature responds to humanity's csll ; 
And where minds are illumined by honour and moit, 

The foe that turns friend, is the friend after aiL 

Sore we thought at that nunnent your memory aliunbcr'd. 

Sure we felt in our hearts 'twas a blunder yon madc^ 
As the battles we fought by your side in wre number^ 

When with Catholic France at shillekigh we playM ! 
Yon forgot the poor Roman, to treason a stranger. 

When he bled by the Protestant banner you bore; 
For O, could you believe that the loyal in danger 

Would cease to be true when the battle was o'er ? 

By the ray of that star which no gem ever lighted-^ 

The brightest yoa;wear--brighter mortal ne*er wore \ 
Have you found us a people by errors benighted. 

But fit to be slayea?— Do we merit no more? 
By thy high-bounding vakmr— the fiery co ur se ^ ^ 

The war-horse, that bore you like fiame throiq^ the 
fight I 
Were the Nation not vile, could Intoleranca fiwce her 

To stifle the vake that exclahns fas her right? 

Ton hsfve said it ! You saw, in the zeal thai inspfanedos. 
No wish that your own loyal breast would disown; 

Though the loyal with insult and wrong would haw 
fired us 
With hatred alike for the law and the throne ! 

You found us no oonchive of traiton^ contriving 
The downfidi of Order, in LSberiy^ names . 
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But ]v|r|0^ apentjr. l^iOly itriviag 
To TMCiie their noe firom oppreisian aiid.ahaiiiel 



TmiwenlMlc'd fer, adoitd, Maght bnt tempert por- 



Tbe TUiaat ttfU of our sUmiwriyea land ! 
Yoa dune like the 8IIO, out of chaos aaoendiiig 

SohUme, at Us Maker's benigqant oonmiand ! 
Our hmgrdga of darkness, iincbeqiier*d !.-de8pahriag ! 

'Whidi each hope of dawn hat protracted anew ! 
You »tter*d with radianoe resplendent— rcpwring 
. WMe.i«e« oi Kigbt w^th tha Day that it threw. 

FareweU! Fram the land that now darkens to lose you, 

Yoor Tirtoa the yonchers that witness it hears— 
As they drown tha vUe laugh with which FaoUon por- 



The hteaslngs of milBons Invoked 'mid the tears ! 
Farewdl! Ah too short was thy Tislt; to lighten 

So hrfghUy to lighten onr land, orercast ! 
Bat tha oeean's proud crest shall her emerald brighten 

No mow*-wh«n the glow of thy memory is past I 



THB PLAaUZ OF PABXVZSS, 

jBy ihs Author of the ^Lamentqfthe Wemdering Jew, 
and other Foemt," 

XUth hc^ whose, breath first bade the son to be, 
Blown oat IMs light? or, muffled }n the robe 
Of Night, sleeps he among the fleecy clouds ?— 
Is the oil of thy^ eyerlasting himp, 
F^ Hoon, burnt out, not to rehime again? 

' Is thy ibee ehanged, to change not any more?— 
Ye starry orbs, are ye ^piench'd in the douds?— 
Ye comets, are ye called up to his throne, 
Yoor homo of lightr-your eaily dwelling-plaoe ?— 

. Yo lightnings, is yoor ammnnition done. 
Or are your forky arrows bdd aade 
To shaipen wtil against the awful day?— 
U lEarth's globe blotted from' the universe ? 
Is Nature dead, and is this burial black, 
Which all thing* wear, the world's funeral dress? 

Bocanae the Son shone not, winged with fire. 
No waters rase in ousts, or f dl in rains 
And dews upon the gasping lands ;— 
BeeaMo the Moon shone not,' the tides forgot 
To Join the mermaids, singing to thdr shdlii— 
Because the stars dione not, the mariner 
Had lost his path amid the traddesB wayes. 

The apheres, whose mudc makes sudi harmony 
To the ear of Phikwophy, sung not ; 
The ordMStra of winds, and waves, and woods, 
Play'd not, as they were wont, in emnhms tones ; 
Ocean waked not upon her mighty harp 
(Toudi'd by the fingers of the homdess storms) 
A wUdemess of spirit-stirring sounds ; 
The orphan winds cared not to roam the fidda. 
To kisB the dfat'»-"i'o dieeks of hudeas flowers ; 
The bahUing brooks, that, as they flow along. 
Hum many a pleadng ditty to themsdves, 
Forgot thdr wild notes, and hi silence ky 



Adeep in icy dieets upon their beds; 
In the flff wildemeai the whispering leaves 
And birds were mute ; and silent Solitude^ 
With finger on her lip) aat AiU of ftar. 

The lower animals were all dismay'd;** 
The code, who counted the unerring hours. 
Crowed at his wonted time ; the peasant boy 
Waked, and he wonder'd why the sun still slept. 
And healtl^'s breeze play'd not with his curly locks. 
The owl tired of .the meSandioly hours and slept ; 
The toad had wander'd from his native pool. 
And crawl'd into the palace, and he dared 
To dt like an usurper on the throne. 
And underneath the crown he put his head. 
Mocking at royalty, and drank from silver urns ; 
And in th* unfinished bowl of revelry 
He dipp'd, and lay intoxicate, and died ; 
And slimy snakes laid them in beauty's breast. 
And twined their forms in her luxuriant curls, 
And touch'd her timid cheek sacred to love. 

The glow-worm lighted up its lovely lamp. 
And worshippers bow'd to the senseless thing ; 
Volcandes hdd aloft thdr flaming torch, 
And multitudes around them howlhig sat 
On mountain tops ; and mighty fofest-treea 
And houses were made watch-fires unto men ;— 
Fire's eye had dept in every human home.— 
Thousands were seen rushing to ruin fiMt, 
Chadng the ignes fatui on the heath, • 
Which plupged them amid pits and mard>y ibis. 

Soma travellerB carried in thdr hand a brandi 
Of rotten wood ;-l-it shbne,^ but warm*d them not ; 
But many fell down gul& and unknown steeps, 
High caniival for beast and bird of prey. , 



The eyes of all men strain'd to eompass light: 
The shepherd from his mountain* eyry look*d ;—• 
The mariner look'd for the morning star ;— 
The bacchanal, at wassailing and -wine, 
Had sworn to tire the night and see the sun ; 
He fdl ; his laugh was changed into a howl ;— 
The poet look'd, all nature was a bhmk ;— 
The painter look'd, the landscape was a blot ;— 
The beauty look*d— but dark, as in thdr grave, 
Beneath thdr fringy lids her starry eyes 
Lay viewless, paononless, and uninspired ;— 
The man of observation dropt his pen, 
A cloud obscured the wiadows of his mfaid ;— 
Tlie astronomer, confounded in his yiews 
And speculations, own'd a Mighty Cause ;— 
The blind man only fdt as he had wont- 
To walk in darkness was not new to him. 

Iniagination, too, was at her work. 

And conjured up the ghosts of murder'd Tfaoe. 

The kindUneases all of man to man, 

The interchange of wwd and speakhig hwk. 

The magic of a tear, the sunny smile. 

The dectric of the touch, when hand shakes hand. 

And flies from hand to heart; friendship and lovc^ 

The lovdy children of the heart, all died. 

And mdancholy lean'd on his pale brow ; 

Joy danced not, for his limbs wore paralysed, 

And Hope saw nothing thro^ bar tdflsoope. 

Gitugow, T. B, J. 
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[ThefiOawlng Foble is from the pen qfw occompUtM 
foreigner.] 

UKcCheiiiUsarida 

Diaoit, *' J« n'ki plus d*appetit ; 

Je tem Bum eorpi devenir plm prtH» 

Et ma p«ui m tne et m ride: 

CM Ikit da mri; Je d«vla» durynUd^ 

Pa mim Mpte destln rigooreoae ! 

Race inf artan^ et mandita ! 

VoUa pourtaat le lorC aAraoz 

Ou chaijue CboDiUa est rMull^" 

Tout m perlant aUa e'eodort 

Da es profond ■omiiieli ^*flUa pnnd paor la nort 

Par hazard, aapni d'al]% 

Un papillon 1^, briUant, 

FretUlait, battolt da VaiU^ 

Et 



LITERARY CHIT^CBAT A3n> TAAUBTIBB. 



Tbb ait«iirif» Mitaitad wofk^ m kmg naoniiead hf Sir 
James MacUato** !■ noar Hkdy to apptnr auly In ipiiBg. 8tr 
James has alfo uaderlaktn Id piepiia for iha CaUMtCydbpwUa, 
a Popular History of Kwghmdi to fom thna volomci oC that 
publicatioik 

The livelf anthoress of the Diary of an Emiuyte aanoonces a 
new work, to be oalled. The Loves of the Poeto. 

A new naml ftom the pep, we htilare^ of Lady MoiBn, is 
about to appear, eatlUed, The Dareiels. The Ettriek Sheplierd 
has expressed a hope that it may sot be con f own d ed with The 
Haverelg, 

Mr GratUn, Che author of Highways and Byways, has a new 
work in the press, TraiU of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 
We hope the work may be better than tbia aAMed aad imnican- 
ing name aeaas to augur. 

The Diary nod ConespoodCDee of tbeedebnCed Dr Doddridge 
axe hi a finrward sbite at picas, under the supezintendeBOf of his 
great>grandson. 

We understand that (he clever author of the Subaltern is pia. 
paring the Chelsea PenaioiNTs, a Seriea of Military Stories. 

The author -ef To^lay in Ireland Is about to pobliah a new 
Series of Tales, e^Uad* Yestaiday ia Ireland, Weshall, doubt- 
less» soon have To-morrow in Inind^ nd thcot pfobftbly* the 
Day alter ^o-monow In Ireland. 

Mr Valpy is publldiiag a Series of Sdiool «nd College Greek 
Classics, with Sni^Mh Notes, fai duodedmo. The Medea and 
Hecuba of Euripldai, aad theOBdipae of Sophodes, are ready. 
Thueydldes, Hceodotiia» Xtoophon* aad others, viU IbUow in 
succession, on the same plans 

Miss Isab0 Hill hw in the pieis a volume oalled, Holiday 
Dreamss or. Light Beading hi Poetry and Prose. 

There is preparing for publication. Rural Recollections: or. 
The Progress of Improvement hi Agriculture and Rural AflSOxs, 
by George Robertam, author of The Agricultural Survey of Mid^ 
Lothian. 

R. A. SMxra.^We are happy to state that the concert which 
took place, last Wednesday evening, in St George's Church, for 
the benefit of the ^ily of the late R. A. Smith, was attended by 
nearly fourteen hundred persona. The arrangements were, on 
the whole, very Judiciona i but we lagiet that ndAer Mies Noel 
nor !»« EVaa Patoa five their Mriataaoe. 

Fins Aaxa^— We nndenCand that Martin's celebrated pafaitlng 
of the Deluge, together with the Holofomes of Etty, one of the 
most brilliant of the English coJourists, are among the pictures to 
be exhibited this year at the Scottidi Academy. There will ^ 
tenor twelve peitnto by John Wateon Gordon at the Royal In- 
rtltutions and, havbig already aaaa most flf them, welbel oonfl- 
dent that they will tend to increase, sdU more, the reputefionof 
Among the rest* is a portrait of Pro- 



r Prima Deamaa eallBd 



f e«MMr WUsom wfaldi ii by te the hMk Uwnn that hn yec ta 
takeaofUm. 

TheaMeal GoMipb— The London theatrss wen never bafel 
attended than they are at pressnt, whilst, we emaooy to saw. < 
•edy the vevwae b the coeefai BdiBhar^^.^At the fiikl^C ^ 
thews, Yates, and T. P. Cooke, seem to be 0Biiyta« asaicy tlri__ 
before them, fonhcysearcaiyeverbrini oatafiaw Ihallv^mee 
eminently sueecssftil.— The Italian Opera epeaed tbie 
with " La' Donna del Lago^" and a new Prima Doama. 
MadenudsoOa Moailedn, easiobic 
Keen hmrtli Bq id Kh ed his engnsmeKrtCoeeat' q a ni mb 
sequence of some minindentandii^ arising out of hla raeemt 
" sudden Indisposition.'* We wish he would come down hero Jbr 
a fortaight--Miss IsabcOaPaton has performed here thiea or fonr 
tima to good houses I die appears a pleaaantelevar aabMo, and, ae 
a townswoman, ought to be encouraged. She has her benefit cm 
Monday.^A new piece, called " CharlcaXIL" which has h«dn 
good run hi London, wm produced last nl^t, but of eooxia too 
kteforour critielsm.«-The auOMrof ••▼fagiaiws*' ie ^niss «t 
workenaflonady. TheUdlnraof bktaothmo^pat Umam ' 
his mettle. He has a feeling that the thh« Js tohim> and ie do- j 
temUnedthatltahall not he ferwsatef penevmaaoatt ltd 
not come out. He has our best wfahcs for a final 



WzncLT List or Perporxavcei. 
Jaa. 81.^eb. Q, 

Sat. CMHdry QM, and Lord qf the Mtm». ^ 

Mow. Dmamwi, Noyedei^ ^ Frte and Eeqf. 

Ttnta* School for Scandal, ^ Ramah Droojf, 

Wan. Country QM,^ Marriage ^Figaro, 

Trvb. The1vm,Dayi^ft$rthtW4ddhie»^Lo^^1h€ 

Fai. CharktXlL,HcLU8like Truth, ^ RaamA Drntg. 



TO OUR CORRESPONt»ENTS. 

A considerable number of new works lie fq^on our tahia fort^ 
view, all of which we shaa notice as sooa as poidWeb 

An higenk>ua sdcnttfic conespondent has an article fa pnpm^. 
tion upon the phienoksgical devdopement at Eurke aad Har^ 
which we doubt not wiU be peniaed with taitQcaat. 

The paper bn<« Rdigious Dividon" is leapcolaUy vflltoa. tat 
itdoesnoCaeemtoeontahi pay thtog aaflleiently atriktog or o>|- 
ginal to wanaat publication i we dudl be glad, however, to bmv 
fiom the author again«>The " Essay on Italy/ *' PhieiioiagBa»* 
and " A Salter's Dream,'* wlB not suit us. 

The «« Sonnet^' by a Lady, which we have vaodvad fteaa Ahae^ 
deen, will appear fa aa eariy Nnnhctb^** R. 8." at itiwdmils 
improvtog, but he is notvdtofoodaaai^ yit— Thmaaaaaoam 
pretty Lhies in " Minstrelay,'' but as a whtde it is hnpcifboU^ 
«< The Dumb Maid," and the effusions of "G.M.O." and "D. 
M. D." will not suit us^ though there Is some merit in all theae 
pieces.— We aie iwt aware what crime we have oommlttad to ea- 
tiUe •* Y. A." of Aberdeen to iQfitet npon «• a eopy af wanm 
whldi begin thiis,>-> 

** Whoi tast we met^ we parted cold. 
Which to my bosom proved a dart* 

" Should the feiaioteg," adda " Y. A." «maat yon 

tion, I Shan ba happy in aeodfaag you a little piece 
We have particularly to request of '* Y« A." aad his brodia<- 
rhymestcis, not " a little piece," but aUttle jwocfc— ''W. M." and 
*' J. K." are linder oonslderadon.— The Song on Baxba, thoe^ 
in types, is unavoidably p ostponcd till our next. 

The communication on the anhJod of " fiaUaatyaara fiainhp 
tion of the Human Mind,** wiU appear in ouroextf— " L> K*** aad 
'* T. A." have Just been recdved. 



TO OUR READERS. 



In ftttuke, thehot-piesdngof theEtfMar^ALiArwy Joamat 
will be diseontlnued, the practice having lieen found not only 
materially to injure the appearance of the work, fhmi the hurried 
manner to widdi the <}peratSon was nsssisadly p e ifo i a ae i, bat 
also to oocadon asaay Tcaatfooa ddeys. In the MoMlUy Parts. 
however, the hot pleasing will be acntinntd aa foemariy i hsfaaie 
there is suffldoit time todry theaheda aflhetoally. Tba thtfd 
Monthly Part, for January 1819, is now ready for ddfvery. 
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The Openh^ of the Sixth Seal, A Sacred' Poem. 

liOiidonf Longman and Gc). 1829. 8vo. Pp.179. 
Tkej^rkm^aTakf and other Poemt. By D. Moore. 

Glaagow ; Robertaon and Atkinson. Pp. Slfi. 
Poevu^ iy Thomat Mtyd»n. Glaagow ; John WylJa. 

1829. Pp.186. 

Thbbv Is aomething pardealaily pleaaant in having 
pat into one's hands a new Tolame of poetry, moist fW>m 
the pitss^irash and uncut. Who Inows what its fu- 
tuie destiny may be ? It has not yet gone abroad to the 
world, and we open i( in silent expectation, as if about 
to look into the sacvet m^baniam of a mind hitherto 
unozplared* Bmvy one, we suppose, xemembers the 
ddisptful euflosity and surprise with which, when a 
diU, he Erst l^iYeMigiUed the nidden springs and wheels 
of a wsteh, gIfttQiing in their golden intricacy, and for 
evor revoMng wi^ a tlddng sound, like the voice of a 
Uvang thing«^ Somewluit akin to this feeting, is the 
nftove matureaeniotioo of the lover ot poetry, when he 
opmaa the leaves of a book upon which, for aught be ean 
tell, may be written words rife with iamiartality. The 
cfaSU, it is true, discovers no smging*bird in the eham. 
ben of the w^h^ and rarely hideed aie the clitic's 
hopes gtalifiad, if he has ventured to anticipate some 
higher, ewamatidn of die spirit and the energy divine. 
Bat, naviMhelsss, watches will tick, snd poets will 
gciibbJcL to the end of time ; and to judge by the num- 
ber of riiymes we have occasion to see almost every day, 
&cse seems to be much less probability of the former 
gosng too dow, than of the latter goiog too quick. 

It mattmnoL Let poets of all shapes and sizes 
ikmrish'! Tliey are useful members of society, however 
smaU. , Their l^c^brations are the safety-valves by 
whiekmany a distsf seed mind is lightened of a thou- 
saMMBe lAanCactes. If they did not write, they would 
die, or go diatnMSd. ■ To them, pen, ink, and paper, 
afiind an ^intellecfOal stomach-pump. Nor do we speak 
it p ee fAd y/ though perhaps we express it quaintly. 
There is a substantial xeUef, and not unfirequently a po- 
sitive bappiDSfS, in being able to embody one's thoughts 
in words; and of the AUl extent of this happiness, 
poets alone axe awaie. There are poets, no doubt, who 
exist as poets only to Aemselves,— whose deep feelings 
have bee^ shut up, like the winds in the cave of iEolus, 
in the leccSiet oc tbeiv own bresst, who have walked 
among other msn.-**^ among them, but not of them''— 
and knew not thaik thty-were fbrmed differently from the 
beings by ifhoM they were sunounded,.-knew not that 
the sights sod Sounds oif external nature exercised a far 



deeper power over their senses,—knew not that they 
poMsed the gifi of long, and that were the harp whose 



ruling harsh beneath the tood! of others, but pUced 
in dieirl^mds, they could, without an effiirt, make it 
diieooiae moat doq^t ^iWc. It is sd^om, however, 



that tdent lies thus dormant. There seems, in most 
esses, to be something inherent in its very nature, which 
incites it to spring into a wide arena, and fredy, almost 
recklesdy, to fling its trophies to the crowd. Knowledge 
is power, but it is power of a certain sort; it is power 
which is respected more than loved. Geniui is power, 
and power of a higher description ; for It commands the 
aflfectjons, while it overawes the mind. Knowledge is 
something difforent— something apart, as It were — f!rom 
the man to whom it bdonga ; genius is not We may 
esteem knowledge, but hate its possessor ; with genius 
this distinction never holds good- Knowledge is to be 
acquired ; and, by industry and perseverance, the merest 
plodder may attain it ; genius is innate, and implies a 
more delicate physical and mental organizatiop. Qenius 
and poetry are synonymes ; and the ^e can hardly exist 
without the other. But poetry is not always to be looked 
for in measured lines, or even in wcittei\ words. It Ib 
like beauty, and n^y be foun4 und^ mimy shapes. It 
glows upon the canvass, — it breathe? over themarble, — 
it lightens up the eye of the musictan«l^t gpes. forth 
with the young enthusiast to* distant lao^-^it' gazes 
with the astrooomer upon the midtiight plaueU, — it 
moves abroad into the sunshine with her who, in her un- 
pretending purity and loveUoess, adds fre^ ^ustre to 
the morning. Poetry is the only visible part of the im- 
material souU^e my that eman^f^ fkom the glorious 
essence it endrdes. 

But we are generalizing tao much*; and, witfi cold- 
blooded apathy, are keeping all this time three poets 
anxioudy wdting for our opinion on their respective 
merits. As they are all very uplike e^ other, except 
in the dngle drcumstance.tnat'each, no doubt, believes 
himsdf possessed of a creditable portion of the divinus 
c^fiaiut^ we must take the liberty of saying a few words 
of them, teparatim et seriatim. 

The << Ch>emng of the Sixtli Seal " is a poem in blank 
verse, founded upon a very sublime passage in '< Reve- 
lations," descriptive of the final dissolution of the globe. 
The theme which the author particulariy undertakes to 
illustrate, is the Last Judlgment,..^ theme unquestion- 
ably replete with the finest materials of poetry, but which, 
though ftequently attempted, has never, been done jus- 
tice t9, because finite, capadties mast ever strive in vain 
to describe the ddngs of Him who is infinite. The 
author of the present poem informs us, in his preface, 
that he did not peruse PoUok's ^' Course of Time" un- 
til he had ^* concluded his own task." This declaration 
we certainlv think was necesssry'to save him from the 
charge of having borrowed part of his plan from. that 
poem. Not onlyiis there a pretty dose xesemblaoce be- 
tween ccrtaip passages hi the .*^ Opening of the Sixth 
Seal," and certamodiers in the ** Course of Time," but 
the general tone and style of the former are far from ' 
bdnff unlike those of the latter. To the author indivi- 
dudly, this chrcumstance, being acddental, cannot be 
charg^ as a fault ; but aa it brmgs his production into 
doier otenparison with a more comprehendve and power- 
fill work, it eertauly is a miifortune. 
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As we hare already hinted, we are inclined to ques- 
tion much whether the myBteriei of a future judgment 
is # siibj«rt wllhin the gfasp even of a mln4 of thtf 
▼eiy bigbest •rder« — a Milton's «r a J)a]ite*a. Neither 
do we think that different trains of thought, neeessarily 
arising from a choice of different subjects, constitute 
different degrees of excellence in poetry. There is no. 
thing which proyes, a priori, one person to be more of 
a poet than another, merely becattse h; dHMises to write 
about tKe sun, moon, and stars, or any of the great con- 
vulsions and revolutions of nature, instead of the more 
familiar and better-nndentood objeeta and designs of 
creation. I( is true, that more lofty language must ne- 
cessarily be nsed in the one case than in the other ; but 
lofty lanffuage is not the proper test of genius, although 
it is perhaps too often confounded with originality of 
thonntt. A dionsand powerful emotions must imme- 
diately arise, even in tne most uninspired bosom, as 
soon as the idea of a perishing world suggests itself; but 
as soon as these emotions are put into words, they are 
fbund (0 be almost universal, and consequently are en- 
titled to be considered common-place. In like manner, 
the sight of a dyins flower suggests a train of reflections 
which nobody would get any credit by claiming as his 
own, for they are the property of all ; and the cmly dis- 
tinction between this case and the former is, that dying 
flowers being more frequently met with than dying 
worlds, the associations necessarily connected with the 
one have been more frequently put on paper dian those 
ss necessarily connected with the other. But he alone 
is the true poet to whom assodations occur, whether 
about a flower or a world, which do not occur to ordi- 
nary minds. The Omnipresence of the Deity is a su- 
blime subject ; but magniloquent truisms regarding it 
no more constitute poetry than the couplets concerning 
hearts and dart* tacked to a boarding-school girl's love- 
letter. In short, it is not the subject that makes the 
poet;— it is the poet who must throw over the subject 
the mantle of his own genius, by which we mean thai 
he must say something concerning it, which none of the 
rest of the world would ever have said, but which, as 
soon as it is said for them, all admit to be true, because 
it awakens in thehr own bosoms a chord hitherto un- 
touched* 

If we apply this criterion to the ^ Opening of the 
Sixth SeaJ,** (and the test though just, is certainly 
somewhat severe,) we are afraid that in many respects 
it will be found wanting. The author*s abilities are un- 
questionably respectab^ but not of that high and ori- 
ginal sort necessary to give a new and unhackneyed cha- 
racter to his theme. We have had, before now, a thou- 
sand descriptions of. the fUlen stote of man's nature, of 
the approaoi of a final reckoning, of the disentombment 
of the dead, of the millions congregated around the 
throne of an almighty judge, of the sentence passed upon 
them, and of the agony of Uie wicked and the joy of the 
good. Among our recent poets Pollok has dwelt upon 
these topics with most force and success. They an again 
recurrea to in the '< Opening of the Sixth Seal," and 
in it Pollok, so &r as we can see, is no where surpassed. 
It is but justice, however, to thii later author to state our 
opinion, that he in several instances comes very near 
bis prototype. In j>roof of this statement, we quote the 
following psssages :— 

So man, enculphed in rfn, from age to age^ 
Went on his raunul oourae, and veneeanoe slept, 
By Mvey soothed to rert ; unohangmgatUl, 
The seasons in their oeaariess danee wrent round. 
And the earth yielded up her increase ; man 
Restleaa alone, laboured moessaotiy 
To find a change— for he sought out new lands^ 
Explored new regions, wandered an the seas, 
Encreoaed in knowledge much, in science much, 
And in sin more. Nations arose in might, 
> Gloried a while aVove thdr fellow^ waved 



The iron sceptre over half the worid. 

Grew great in arms, in wealth, in Inzory, 

Then poridiedt at ir diaitma^ tineaeaiM^MA 

One, abovo all his raeepm^einiBMl^ 

A mighty master spirit that would sway 

A moment the frail destinies of man ;— 

A moment o'er the earth destructiw staDc, 

Lift his proud head, gem crowned, above the dnst 

That was around him, and then like a dream 

Seared by the day-star, hd» away j racad i^nrs, 

Flamed fires, gleamed sworda^ siniled death ; finom^e 1 

age 
Slept not the arrow, monldcTCd not tha daH, 
Nor was the bow unstrung upon the earth, 
Formany a rolling year. 

The next extiMt is still better i it d sic t i b w ths •«- 

expected coming of the day of judgement :.~ 

That fiital mom, as it was wont, arose 
Cloudless and beautiftil ; the balmy breath 
Of vernal zephyrs, floating o*er the earth. 
And mid the flolsrrets vrantbnlng, with balm 
Came laden, stealing on the burning chesk 
That rose to look upon its sweetness ;^iar 
And wide the coneert melody of hirds^ 
Where ia their .verdani canopy they sate^ 
un ; Dri ' ' 



Hyinned to the ridng sun ; bright dfiw _ 

On every grassy spear, and leaf, and bought 

And early chonatcrs to Him above 

Poured tneir shrill matins. In the meadowa green 

The fleecy flock to restless echoes flung 

Their murmuring voices, and the lowing 

Delighted hailed the coming of the day. 

And the sun rose in beauty ;— 4iot in Mood 

Deep.dyed, nor half eelipaed, nor bkttod o'er 

With fearfai spots, hogo, Uwsk^ and ominooSy 

Bat with onanllied spkkidour, 

On hia attendant pbmets, and hiaaadla 

Gladdened all nature ; rung the forest i 

Hills, vales, and mountains, with wild notes of joy ^ 

The flowret raised its little azure head. 

Which Bight had Idssed to sleep, to look on hfan. 

And its pale leaf pictured the blushing Ins^ 

Glowing with lustre not its own ; so came 

That mom upon one half the vrorld. 

And men 
Tnm gsntie sleep as wont awaking roas, 
And to their many laboun, with swift alqi 
Went heedlessly ; none thought of owpiag death. 
Or thinking, dared believe ;,-4he wisuUled am. 
His fervid rays down^ecattering^ rode on 
His course undlmmed,— 4hen where£u« oooaiag death ? 
So they went on their way. 

The merchant then. 
The figured page revolving o*er and o'er, 
Numbered his treighted argosies, and marked 
What day they should return. The poet vrrajit 
In his bright day-dreams, wooed the Dashfhl muss^ 
Pooring his spirit's energy in song ;<— 
And, as ho wove the tale of hapleos maid 
Blighted in her bSk^oob, or the haunta 
Of fairy things, satyrs, and nistio elve^ 
In the pale moon^beam, by the trembling swidA 
Beheld at dead of ni^ht, in his mind's ey«^ 
Gazed he upon his uune in after yeara 
W^hen listening nations should ap^aud his soo|« 
And millions echo forth his deathless name. 
Then on his watch-tower sittinf^ ftr ap-ralsed 
FVom earth, the sage astronomer looked up 
Where many an eye hath gazed, and many a thoc^t 
In its wild vranderings struggled to approacii ^^ 
And, with strain'd v&on, thzmigfa the optic tuba ">' 
glAdfiMtlygashig, In his pride 8urvey*d ' 

The lamp of day, and many times tum'd h^ 
And eomputations Strang and intricate 
Made frequent, oft rqoicuig to unfold 
How, on some certain moment, there would bo 
A great eclipse, how comets would appear 
Roaming in ether, and to vulgar soius 
Bring doubt, and dread, and tear ; oft noted he 
The psth where planetary orbs would roll • 
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lo fhtiiTe yttn, and f lorying in his ddU, 
Xboaght he his name immoital. 
Tlien Tonth ana Tirgln innoeenoe went fbrlh 
Xo iook upon the ffinal mom, and smfle^ 
Because all natnre smiled, and oft r^oioed 
In its own kfcUneas ;— with fidry step 
Otbt the imrioir gieen the maiom swept 
Heedless and guilelesi^ and her Uiie eye gazed 
Uptai the azmre Tanlt num daipb^ dved. 
And for a wh0e dnmk in the sonsnil hot 
Of what it looked upon ; o*er her fiJr ehed^ 
^With many lidhnpling smile array'd, the blittk . 
Of mondn; 'stole, and yet a deeper glow 
Flung on ite hesaties. In her spirit's Joyt 
And youth and health ddighted she, and hfcathed 
Melodious strain that eharm'd the listening ear, 
And with the ^eral concert went to Heamn* 
But some theie were^— a solitary few, 
For the last momeBt waltii^» and In nvysr, 
And watch, and fittdng^ look*d they nr the Lamh 
When he sissald eome in Glory $ and they saw 
Fhe dondlesB sun and giadsowe mom arisf^ 
W^ith ^th nnahakan, fir heUems knew 
His word would ne?cr £riL— And still they wttleh'd. 
And prayed, and £ssted« and with tMmUing hope 
Awaited thei»r" 



There is considerable power abo in the lines which 
rollow on the subject of dieams :— 

Oh ! haT« ye nsrer, In the mid -watch hear, 
Whea leaden sleep lies heary on the brow, 
A.nd the bkt^d, fefer'd, through the throbbing poise 
Eluahes oonvnlsivelT, some dreary dream 
Pictured in the nisnt glooms all dim and dull, 
f et seeming terrlble,'whcn thought hath gluicsd, 
MThUe the name slumberetb, to another sphere^ . 
But nM of bliai^ and wandereth up and down 
Al dark and desolate roid, where nerer light 
Speeieth, and where the wanderings nerer end. 
thmk the sleq[Nwoven spectre of tl^ soul, 
If^er long struggling, wioireth from the yoid, 
Fo seek new horron^ and nr off ye see 
Strange yidonary fomu^ that not of earth 
Hot of heaten be, and they all noisdesB iiit 
Before^ behind, above, beneath ye there, 
1 host, innumerable as the ocean-sands;— 
rheir spectral hoes flame-painted. and the glare 
[>f their ilf».fladdng eyes, most ftarftilly 
EUck the haghsnnted breast, tiU from her slesp 
^atoie i^slirtsth with the sgeny, 
Ind, shoddoring^ ye recall the unearthly Ibrmsy 
\ nd ponder on thor hues, sickenioff the soul, 
rm ye look on them as the things that were. 

These spedmena will suffice to show that the ^ Open, 
og of the Sixth Saal" is far from beiog a fsry milk. 
ind-wattr produeliott. Indeed, had Poltok nsrtr writ. 
len, we think It not uaMkaly that it woold hare attraeU 
id nmdi of that attention which has been bestowed on 
bin ; bat we are afraid he has pre-oceupled the Add, 
lod that he dssc iws to remain in posMSsion of it 8t?e- 
ral minor poems ine added to the ^* Opeamg ci the SixUi 
Beal," which it woaU have bean better if the aathor bad 
sniidK^ Ibr th^ are o/ an inierior character. 

We come now to .spsak of *^ The African and other 
Poema." The «^ African*' is a tale in tb^ Spenserian 
Ktonza,' and is die prsduetioa of Mr Dugald Moore of 
Olaagov. We axe b^inniog to entertam a consider- 
able respect for the genius ot Glasgow^ for this is neither 
the first ^r the second poet we hxrc already met with 
■ince the commencement of our labours, who has start- 
ed up m that dtv. The present yolume contains, we 
believe, the primUke of Mr Moore*8 pen ; and we hare 
foimed trom them so favouraUe an q>inion of its pow- 
ers, that we hope Its ftst fmits will not be Its last. The 
leading chaiacteriatie of Mr Moore's style is its strength, 
or a certain bard and foieible manner of expresdng the 
ideas he wishes to convey to bis reader. His lei^mg 
&ttlt is, that he seems scarcely capable of giving soft- 



ness and polish to his thoughts and versification by the 
oocadodal introduction of a more tender and dsUcate 
train of 4deas. The poem of the ** African," whfeh is 
not so much narrative as descriptive, illastrates the truth 
of this remark. A bridal party of Africans are sur* 
prised one summer evening in the midst of thdr festi- 
val by the unexpected appearance of a troop of Spani- 
aids who have just landed. An affiay immediatdy 
takes place, {why is not explained,) and Zsmma, the 
bride of the African chief, is mortjoly wounded. She 
is carried during the night Affther into the country, 
where she dies in the arms of her betrothed. At sun- 
rise, the Africans, headed by their bereaved prince, re- 
turn to renew the fight with the Spsniards, and inspired 
by the courage which a dedrs for vengeance prompta, 
thdr foes are massacred to a man. Zazrum then goss back 
to the grave of Zemms, and puts an end to his existence 
at the spot where she is buried. These are all the 
ioddents of the three cantos ; but meagre as they are, 
one would think thty afforded scope for considerable 
pathos. It is in the Stotmier nartof the story, however, 
that our author excels,— in the heat of battle, and in 
the stem brvsthings of despair and hate. It may ffe 
that we are prejudiced enough not to be able to sym- 
pathise BO much as we ought to do in the woes of a pair 
of sable lovers ; but we also suspect that Mr Moore does 
not know exactly how to touch the right chord. The 
feelings are somewhat different from the passions \ and 
ft is with die latter that our author seems principally 
conversant Here and there, however, he succeeds eveii 
in his appeal to the former. The following stansas, 
descriptive of the sUte of Zsmim's sentiments, after the 
Spaniards have been defeated, appear to uS natural^ 
without bdng common-place s 

I«one^ as a shadowy being of the grava'' 
The chieftain lingered on the uplands gray} 

He stood in silence, gazina on the wave 
That mingled' with the broad "sky, far away ; 

The foe that stenun'd it in thdr proud array. 
Were lying lifdess on Its sandy plain ; 

Nought jneeta his aching eyeballs, while they stitey. 
But those dull ranks that ne'er shall wake again. 
And Us dark warrior host re-mlngling with the daiob 

Weeds wliich the vulture in his flight had sown 
On the dark cUfb, soma thousand years aco, 

NurMd now by time^ like spectrss, waved aloDa 
Their solitary brand&es to and firo, 

They seemed to wsll his spirit's overthrow I 
Beneath' thdr monmfrd shade he took his stand % 

Yet e'er he parted from this world of woc^ 
He bent one look upon his fathers' land — 
One long, one £Bewdl ghascs^ i^nhis kindred band. 

Sonie, ho saw wandering with restless foot 

Among the gmy corses of the dead ; 
While othanksn'd upon thdr fiOehkms, 

As if they thedgbt on eems dear oUeek 
And lov^ nidi*d, aU ecstacy, to abed 

Thdr souls into each othsr. Ashe 



He thought u^on Ua vbrgln'B drsary bed ;, 
His morning ehrJne, where love's first incense-UaaMd, 
Death's desolating hand had to its ashes razed ! 

Those dghts were not fir him— he tuned away 

To worship sorrow in the solitude ; 
He left the mountahi's brink, and moon-lit ray, 

And plunged into the darkness of the wood ; 
Now by that solitary heap he stood. 

While o'er the midnight desert of his mind 
Crept all the tenderness of woman's mood— 

Those tean dissolved the ties that long had Joined 

His proud but gentle soul to Uve with human kind. 

A page or two ftrther on, the two loTtra an thus spo- 
ken of: 

Soon will the desert know tham not; their home 
Is in the narrow house i-^yet whore they lie 
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Tie broad blue heeww is th«ruMum«ddojn«, • 
And where is church that wkh such Taidt xnay Tie? 

The snowy mountains, glittering cold and high. 
Will look like marble pillars of the aisles-* 

th« stars, those wanderers of eternity. 
The gorgeous kunps to light the arch— the wWle 
Oee^ uplifts his yoioe,mce organ, through the pile. 

There is a gencial resemblance, we may observe, betweo) 
the style <rf the " Aftican" and Campbell's «• Gertrude 
of Wyoming," and the day may perhaps come whai the 
author of the former may produce a poem worthy to 
rank beside the Utter. , j .*u 

More than two-tfairds of the Tolume are occupied wtth 
miscellaneous poems, none of which are bad, but some 
not good enough to deserre a place among the rest. 
Here, also, we find intellectual vigour much more pre- 
dominant than pathos or sentiment. Take^ for example, 
the following veaes 

TO THE SUV. 

T hou look*Bt upon the stars as little chfldim 

Playing about thy flery fount of light, 
thdrsUvereye-baUs with thy rays bewildering. 

When thou putt'st on thy morning garments bright, 
Who dares to eye thee boldly sight to sight?. 

No! thou alone art monarch of the heaTen, 
The moon herself but glimmers in thy might ! 

Unmoved, though storms are round thy temples driven, 

Thou stand'st like holy peace, to soothe creation riven. 

Thy charms depart not with the night! thyfiMse 
To other worlds, when ours is sleeping, gleams ; 

Time cannot steal from thee one sparkling grace ! 
No! let me soom all philoso^c dreams 

Of comets Journeying to restore thy beams ; 
Thy patn is where our thoughts can never go— 
hrough heaven's hr wonders ; and each phmet seema 
Proud of thy beauty, while they round thee bow, 
Or crowd about thy breast to share thy deathless glow. 

And thou dost wander through the universe^ 
The tempest sweeping far beneath thy feet ; 

At thy command, his blackest douda disperse— 
He cannot quench thy bright and living heat ; 

Methinks the £temal keeps in thee his seat, 
Borne by the whirlwina on thy flaming car, . . 

Boiling athwart the mighty conimve fleet, 
That he may see each vast and distant -star, 
And fling his living light o*er all his realms aftr. 

We are still more pleased with the following. poem, 
which, both in conception and execution, we consider 
spirited and original :.— 

'. zaAn, A sow ot caix. 

On the mmmU cf AraTta'''4he flood ridngt the 
Ark seen in the distance. 
Flash on, je lightnings ! till ye've wrendi'd 
Earth's last torn bough away ! 



Bise, rise, ye waters ! till ye*ve qnench'd 

dcldy eye of day ! 
Here^ on tlus parting speok of land. 



Defying thee and death, I stand 

Life's latest thing of day. 
Whose dost may into darkness ftll. 
Whose spurit shall solrvive ye alL 

Sun, &rft-thee-we]l ! death's rolling haze 

Swathes round thy c odlike hue ; 
Ah, how unlike those nappy days, 

When on the mountains blue. 
We wordiipp'd thy deaartinff light— 
The brave— the beaut^ul— the bright! 

Now to my londy view, 
Thou look'st amid each dosing doud, 
like earth's hot spirit in its shroud.— 

Hark! from their ererlasting thrones^ 
The giant bills are huri'd. 



While roused creation madlv groaoB 

As ruin dasps the world! 
The mighty eagles that have flown. 
For many a day, now weary grown. 

With their strong pinions furl d. 
Fall screaming in that ocean's roar. 
Whose billows roll without a shore. 

Hdl laughs at Heaven, whose lightning 

The millions sudi as I, 
Who never dream'd, in happier years, 

In the wild deep to die ! 
Their countless forms float past 
With fiided cheek and ghastly b- 

With dim and blood-shot eye, 
Fiz'd where is heard Jehovah's voice. 
In thunder bidding death rgoice ! 

Thou ocean ! thunder yet, and flash 

Above the highest hiU; 
Bat there is none to hear ihee 

ThesouIoflileisstiU! 
None but those dvrellen of the Ark 
Can list, from their sky-guarded bark. 

The Great JBtenud's wfll : 
Yet can they lift the Yoiae .of praise^ 
. Lone, in the earth of their ywrng days,. 

Drift on, proud bark of God i^drift on, 

I seek no home in thee ; 
I could not live when there an none 

To taste life's cup with me ! 
Earth's young and beautiiul are dead, 
Her glorious millions perished^- 

Their grave is in the sea : 
Thfu be my homes, where death has horrd 
The joys of an extinguish'd world ! 
(He springs of the roc*, and the Jrk passes on) 

Mr Mooie if one of those who deserves to be better 
known, ai^ his present volume opens up for him a fair 
piOip4^ if he will pay due attention to candid and im- 
partial critieiim, and determine to prdflt by it to the bat 
of his ability^ 

«< Poems by Thomas Brydson** have alio, come to ai 
from GUwgow. Mr Brydson is, in most respects, ca- 
tirely the leveise of Mr Mbore. He wanU the vigonr 
which Moore possesses, and possesses the susefeptibflity , 
in which'Moore is defident His great fruit is, that he 
is too often feeble and tame, but this is atoned for, to 
a certain extent, by frequent touches of poetkal fedmg, 
which prove him to be gifted with a soul alive to the 
finer impulses of our nature. We fear Mr Brydson will 
never become a great poet, nor will ever be able to tun , 
his poetical effasions to much aiiDOttnt ; but he will, ne- 
vertheless, have his reward, for he is abk to lode with s 
more refined vision upon the lovdiness of CBeation« and 
there is that within hira which will whisper consolation 
in many of the trials and difiieulties of life. We do not 
ipeak hastily, or without our reckonmg, as the unpre- 
tending sweetness of the following sonneia wtU prove— 

r ALUHO UEAVXS. 

; • 

Down frU the leaves; and, o'sr them as we tread, 
'Tls strange to think they were the hods of spring, 
Whose bahn^breath met us on the zephyr's whig. 

When mirth and mdody were round us spresd, 

And skies in pladd brightness overhead, 
And streams bdow with many a dimpled ring ! 
* Tis strange to tbink, that when the bee did iiog 

Her sunny song, <m sununer's flowery mead, 
They were the locks that waved on summer^s brow ! 

But stranger far, to think, that the white bones 

We tnwd upon, among the church-yard slonei^ 
Once moved about, as we are moving now 

In youth, in manhood, and in hoary age— 

Oh! then, let time and diange our thoughts engage! 
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THS 0IP8IXS. 

It is the ntf ht— «iid ne'er firom yonder akiet, 
Higlwpiled amid the solitudei of tlme^ 
And based on all we vainly call sabUme» 
JDid she look lovelier with her starry eyes :— 
The mnsic of the mountain..riU oomes down, 

Aa if it came from heaven with peace to earth. 
And from yon rained tower, where ages gone 

Have left thdr fbotaepa— hark ! the: voice of mirth 



The gipey wanderers, with their little band 
Of ravea-tresoed boys and gir]% are there ; 

And when the song of that fiur distant land, 
From whence they sprung, is wafted through the air, 
I dream of scenes where towers the mystic pile- 
Hie Arab and his wastes-^the rushings of the NOe ! 

&xTBosncnoy. 
We loiik npon omwlves of other day% 

Aa if we looked on beings that are gone ; 

For fimcy's magic ray hath o*er them thrown 
A glory, that grows brighter as we gaze ! 
Then, then, indeed, was pleasure's'mlrthftd maze 

Onr own, and happiness no shade as now : 

We met her on the mead, and on the brow 
Of the unpeopled moontafai, and her ways 

Were where our footsteps wandff'd. Still we ase 
Her phantom lorm, that Aits as we pursue 

0*er the same scenes, where Jocund once and free^ 
And all msonght, she with our young thoughts giw 

So^ to the ptftingealkr, evermore 

She aeems to Un^ on his native shore. 

A aXUXHBSaXD SVOT. 

There la a^ipot in flowery beanty lying, 
"^ " * "' of a small a 



gww! 



ChHp'd in the silver arms t , 

Flowing from hiU-toiM, whece, when di^ was dying, 

IVe seen the'distant cities Uke a dream ; 
That spot vras unfrequented, I did deem, 

Save Mr mysdf; the wUd bird, and the bee. 

Far of( the rhi^-dove, ftom her forest tree^ 
Told the wide re^n of aolitade. Here eame^ 

Sweet Shakqi^are! flnt, thy visions, to my ndnd*- 
Aronnd me were thy wooda— Miranda's isl^ 
And drcUng vratera were my own the while : 

And Juliet's woes would voice the moonlight wind. 
Bidding me to my home. That lonely spot, 
By me can never-never hie fotgot ! 

We now bid adieu to our three poets, with all kindly 
and nncriticUke feelings. Whatever their sacceiB may 
be, th^ have dared nobly, and deserve a better fate 
thanPhactoo. 



Letiert from the JEgean. By Janei Emerson, Esq' 
2 vols. London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

It Is tight and fitting that works which speak of 
Greece,— 4if its andenl gbry, its present condition, and 
its future prospects, should ftequently be laid before 
tlie British miblic Let the political reUtkvns of Euro- 
pean states be what they may, — let all the plottinos and 
oonnter-plottinn of diplomiiqr, succeed or fail,— let the 
Russian tiiampli over the Tuik, or the Turk beat back 
the Russian evsn to the gates of St Petersburg,— Greece, 
If not as a living nation, at least as a -dead country, 
haloed in the memoty of its boiled greatness, must ever 
remain an objea of .deep invest to the enli^tened and 
well-regulated mind. It is a iiealthy and a geDcnnis 
feeling which prompts a sympathy for its fortunes, ai^ 
whidi indutes an anxiety to participate in its struggles, 
and to advance its happiness. It is tme^ that Greece, 
like Rome, ^< non ^ piu come en prima,'* and that 
amidst the rude concnssions of mightier dynastiss, which 
a new Older of things* successively reared and overtloew, 
ber bean^ has b^cntiampledin the dust, her nobleinsti- 



tntions, her high heroic chancter, her hereditary genius, 
have been swept away as rose-leaves before the blast. 
The earthquake that has torn the mountaids from their 
foundations has choked up the lake that lay sparkling 
in the valley. But we do not the less love that land 
from which, as from an intellectual sun, the light of li- 
terature and the arts first emanated, because a doud has 
come upon its brightness, because the purple bloom of 
its early summer has faded into, the more melancholy 
tmts of autumn, and all the charms that are left suffice 
but to tell of the beauty that is gone. It may be diffi- 
colt to love the dead as we have loved the living ; but 
do we not regard them with emotions not less intense, 
and in all probability far more holy ? Ofttimes, too, 
there is a loveliness even in decay, that seems as if it 
syllabled itself into words, and said audibly— «< Lo 1 
Bb»is not dead, but sleepeth." 

But even aldiough we were to lay classical associa- 
tiotts sside altogether,— although we were to forget (which . 
we trust to Heaven we never shall) that the brightest vi- 
sions of our boyhood and youth were full of Marathon 
and Thermopyhe, that the first pulses of exalted ambi- 
tion vibrateci to our heart at the names of Leonidast 
Miltiades, and Epaminondas, that poebry awoke within 
us, and lighted its never-dying lamp with a flame com- 
municated from the Ddphian shrine, that Perides and 
Aristides first taught us the splendour and the moral es- 
oellenoe of liie, and Socrates the triumphant sublimity 
of a good man's death,^ven althou^ we were to for* 
get aU these things, there is a still abiding and existing 
attmction in the <^ land of the sun," which would whi 
our attention to it even as we find it at present, and 
though memory were a .blai^. There is a softness of 
dimatB, a blueness of sky, a blushing profusion ot aU 
the fiurest fruits, odours, and colours of nature, scat- 
tered over the «' clime of the East,*' which, of them- 
selves, invest as with a spdl the very names of the Cy- 
dades, the .£gean, and all theArchipeUgo. It may be 
a ddusion, but it is one which may be safdy dieriahed, 
for it will refine the heart, and can never weaken the 
Intellect. It is delightful to dream of a land for ever 
smiling in sunshine, and odorUerous with blossoms ! 
It is delightful to let the imagination escape from the 
drizzling mists and chilling blasts of a less genial lati- 
tude, and stray uncontrolled through those gardens of 
the world where «« the voice of the nightingale never is 
mute 1*' Where is the ardent spirit who has not, in 
the heyday and buoyancy of earlv life, longed, with a 
deep and impassioned feeling, as he lay upon his sleep- 
less cottdi, or wsndered through the solitary wood, or 
dimbed the breezy hill, — where is he, of finer suscepti- 
bilities and higher aspirations than the vulgar crowd, 
who has not prayed Uxt the wings of the dove, that he 
might flee away to the golden onent ? It is true, that 
coming life in too many instances, throws her leaden 
mantle over the joyous enthusiast, and, as years roll oo, 
the pictures that used to. glow before his fancy in the 
brightness of the morning, assume a greyer and mon 
sombre tone ;^t is true, that the cirde in which he 
moves,— ihe limited sphere to which he ultimatdy finds 
himsdf condemned, — ^the petty paltry cares necessary to 
the ensuring of his everyday comforts, sadden and dis- 
tract his thoughts, and like the early mist, or tlie sum. 
mer dew, the far-off pageantries he once could conjure 
into such bright reality, vanish into thin air, or return 
at loos intervals, dimly as the shadow of a dream, ^ut, 
if philoBophy t^Mfaes that life's realities are stale and 
unprofitable, why should not even grey-bearded wisdom 
cherish, with clinging earnestness, the innocent, though 
perhaps delusive pictures of imagination ? There is 
surely enough that is mean, and dull, and sorrowful, 
passing continuslly before our eyes; and the slender 
coosdation may at least be left to us of believing, that 
elsewhere humanity is placed under happier influences, 
and that where the dumb things of csMUion fiourish in 
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bMuty, tbt heart amd the afftcHoni of him that was 
made in the fanage of the Omaipotenl, leraain in kee^ 
ing with all that is axonnd. 

We hate the traveller who Tisiti any land of lofky as* 
soclations, and seea in it nought but what is dark and 
grovelling ; and, above all, we hatehim whoaejaundioed 
eye, as it wanders over the <* Edens of the eastern wave," 
lights only on weeds and rubbish. Never shall we be. 
lieve that the barrenness is in them, bursting into 
beauty as they at this moment are under the breath of 
approaching spring, but in his own deadened perception 
and unintellectual soul. Little superior can he be to 
the base-born Cockney, who dared to profkoe the crum- 
bling columns of the rained Temple on Sunium that 
look forth from their lofty solitude on the blue hills of 
Attica, and the purple billows of the 'Msland-gemmed 
iEgean," by inscribing in oonspicuous characters, on 
one of the pillars, the highly dassieal sentence;— '< Buy 
Warren* s Slacking,*' This man ought to have bnishod' 
shoes for the rest of his life. How diflbrent are the feel- 
ings excited by an anecdote recorded by a French author, 
of the inhabitants of Santortn, one of the Cyelades,— 
<'une demeure que est regard^e par les Santorinois 
comme le paradis de la terre, et ils n*ont point de plus 
forte Imprecation k fidre contre un hommo du pais, que 
de lui dire, * Voy malheureux^ vuisie iu mourir kors de 
Safftofinr'** 

We are glad to peredve that Mr Emerson teems to 
be inspired with the proper feelings which his subject 
should elcite. He is already fltvourably known to the 
public as a Philhellenian, by the interesting work whidi 
appeared a year or two ago, entided ^< A Picture of 
Greece in 1B25, as exhibited in the narratives of James 
Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humph- 
reys, Esq.*' The object of that work was not so much 
picturesqde es political, whereas the present aims prin- 
c!pa)ly at presenting a series of characteristic sketches 
of manners and society i and instead of behig eonilned, 
as the former was, almost exclusively to the Morea and 
Roumelia, it embraces a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor, and almost all the Cydades. Mr Emerson's 
style is at once lively and graphic; and without at- 
tempting to be very profound, he is always pleasing, 
and often histructive. He writes, too, in a pleasant 
manly manner, as if his heart were in his subject, and 
he despises, consequently, all the fopperies of a^ta- 
tion. We ate disposed to think he now and then 
heightens an anecdote a little by one or two slight 
touches of his own ; but this is a fknlt we can easily 
forgive, in matters where minute accuracy is not ab- 
solutely necessaiy, and committed, as it is, not with a 
desire to alter the general effect, but to make it more 
vivid. We have, in short, perused the whole of the 
two volumes with very considerable gratification, and 
hope, by a few extracts, to enable our readers to share 
in that gratification. 

Mr Emerson sailed, in a delightftil season of the 
jrear, from Cape Colonna in Attica, and touching at the 
islands of Zea, Cythnos, Syra, and Scio, arrived, after 
a pleasant voyage, at Smyrna. One of his fellow-pas- 
sengers was a young €^eek lady of the name of Phro- 
sine, a native of Scio, whose melandholy story added 
another to the long list of atrocities perpetrated in that 
island by the Turks in 1823. As the vessel passed 
Scio, she sat all day upon the deck, watching with wist- 
ful eyes the shores of her native island, and straining to 
recognise some scene that had once been familiar, or 
perhaps some now-deserted home, that had once been 
the shelter of her friends. Mr Emerson afterwards 
learned the particulars of her story, and they were of a 
very peculiar and touching kind : 
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A SCEKB DUAXMO THE MASSAC EB AT SCXO* 

«< It was on the evening of the third day from llie ar- 
rival of the Turkish Admiral, that the family of the 
wretched being who lived to tell the tale, descried the 
flames that loae from the burning manaioos of their 
friends, and heard, in the calm silanoe of twilight, the 
distant deaih-^veam of Uieir butchered townsmen, whilst 
a few flying wretehes, dosely punraed bv their infarUte 
murderen, told them but too truly of their impondin^ 
fate. As one of the most important in the valley, their 
family was amongst the first marked out fbr murder, 
and ere they had a moment to think of precaution, a 
party of Turkish soldiers bsset the house, which aflbrd- 
ed but few resources for refuge or coDcealmeoU 

'*' From a place of impei^t security, the distracted 
Fhrosine was an involuntary witneu to the murder of 
her miserable sisters, aogravated by every insult and io. 
dignity suggested tiy brutality and crime, whilst her 
frantic m9ther'was stabbed ^pon the lifeless corpses of 
her violated offspring. Satiated with plunder, the mon- 
sters left the bouse in searcli of farther victims, whilst 
she crept from her hiding-place to take a last f»rf well 
of her butchered parent, and fly for refuge to ths naoitn- 
Uins. She had scsveely dropt a tear over tho imno. 
latid'Nmalns of alt that was dear to her, and made a 
step towards the door, when she perceived a ft^sh party 
of demons idready at the threshold. Too late to renin 
her place of refiige, death, with all its aggravated nor- 
rors, seemed now inevitable, till on the moment she ad- 
opted an expedidit. She flew towards the heap of alaugh- 
ter, smeared herself with the still oozing bhsod of her 
mother, and faUing on her face beside her, she lay mo- 
tionless as death. - 

'* The Turks entered the apartment, bu^ finding dieir 
errand anticipated, were again departing, when one of 
them, perceiving a brilliant sparkling on tbc floKer of 
Phrosxne, returned to secure it. He lifted the sjpp«- 
rently lifeless hand, and attempted to draw it off; it 
had, howeviqr, bssn too d<^rly worn; it was the gii^ of. 
her.«fiahoed husband, and bsd tarried till it was now 
only to be withdrawn by an efibrt. The Turlr, how- 
ever, made but quick work i after ia vain twisting her 
delicate hand in every direction to aoeompUsh hia pur- 
pose, he drew a knife from his girdle and commenced 
llidng oS the flesh from the finger. This was the last 
scene she could remember. It was midnight whsn she 
awfljce from the swoon into which her agony and her 
effort to conceal it had thrown her ; when she lay cold 
and benumbed, surrounded by the clotted streams of her 
last loved friends. 

"• Necessity Dow«rnied her with.energy ; no time wss 
left for consideration, and day would soon be breaking. 
She rose, and, still faint with terror and tbeJou of blood, 
flew to a spot where the valuables of the house had besn 
secured ; disposing of the most portable about her'per- 
lon, she touk her way to the mountains.^ ^he pointed 
out to us the cliff where she had long lain concealed, 
and the distant track by which she had gained it, through 
a path at overv step impeded by the dead or dying re* 
mains of her Mlow-countrymen.'*— .VoL I. p. 22--5. 

Two chapters are devoted to Smyrna, and ansodoles 
illustiativs of the naaneit and evstoma of iu inhakeu 
ants. The Greek part of the populatum is kept hi sn- 
thre subjection by the Turks i but though a favonnr of 
the fbrmer, our author does not allow huaself to be be- 
trayed into unjustifiable pitjudises against the latter, 
of whom ha thus speaks i 

TBE rSBSOITAL APPEARAKCE OF TUX TURKS. 

'« Taken, en matte^ the Turks sm the finest looking 
race of men in the woild. Their oral heads, arching 
brows, jetty eyes, and aquilina noses, their kfty figures, 
and stately miea, am all set off to full advantage by 
Ihsir ampls aobes andgiaoeftil tnxbans $ all ia sasssni 
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propOTtkm AbontaTark; therearenotnglesorttnUght 
lines In his features or person : in all we 6nd the pure 
eurre of manly beauty and majestic grace. 

^* It is inconceivable what a miserable figure an Eng- 
lishman or an European makes betide him. His bladt 
unmesning hat, harlequin pantaloons, and hard-collared, 
straight-cut coat, (which will one day puszle those of 
poster!^ who shall be antiquaries in costume,) contrast 
so villainously with the picturesque head-dress, ample 
trowsers, and floating pelisse of the Ottoman ; whilst his 
glossy beard flinffs contempt on the effemlLate chin of 
the lOipped and oocked EuropMO. His arms, for < in 
the Esst, all arm,* usually consist of a pair of superbly 
chased pistols* stuck in the silken sash ; a yataghan, 
with a jewelled handle ; a larger and more clumsy 
Knife, called a hanger, and a scymitar swinging in a 
scabbard, covered with green or crimson velvet, (as 
the ownct, being an Emir, or otherwise, is entitled to 
carry it,) and ornamented with bosses of gold. The 
latter is, in general, the most important and valuable 
portiDO of his arms, or even of his property. I have seen 
some Uades which were valued at 200 or 300 doUsrs ; 
many an said to be worth triple that sum ; and all retain 
the name of Damascus, though it is by no means likely 
that they have been manufactured there. The twisting 
and intermingling of the fibres of the metal are consider- 
ed as the tesu of excellence ; but I have never seen any 
posaessed of the perfume said to bs incorporated with the 
ated in iho real I>amsscus sabres."— Vol. t. p. 85~«6. 

Ftpm teyma, Mr Emerson tsavelled by land to 
EphcflM, Lsodieea, and 8aidis, and thence back to 
Smyrna. Ha had thus an opportunity of forming pretty 
neonate notioiis xegaidiog the present state of Asia 
Mloob The following short extract supplies some in. 
ffmafHiriott npon tUs inieresting subject : 

STATS or TEATBLLlirO IK ASIA MIXOR. 

^ There are few spoui of earth, visited by the traveller, 
calculated to excite emotions more melancholy than those 
experkneed by such ss have passed over even the most 
riequented oortlona of Asia Minor. Except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of its cities, he encounters few traces of 
life or dvilisation ; all beyond is * barren and unprofit- 
able ;* his path lies across plains tenanted by th^; stork 
and the lacksl ; or over hills, whence the eye wanders 
along valleys, blooming in all the luxuriance of neglected 
nature, or withering in loneliness and sterility. Through- 
out lands, once adorned with the brightest e^orts of ge- 
nius snd of art, and rife with the bustle and activity of 
a crowded popnlation, his footstep will light upon no- 
thing save the speaking monuments of decay, and his 
eye meet no living forms except those of his companions, 
€)T, by chance, a aim prospect of the weary caravan, that 
creieps like a centipede across the plain, or winds amidst 
the mans of distant hills. 

**• There ate few scattered hamlets, and no straggling 
abodes of mankind; danger and apprehension have 
forced th« nmoant.of its inhabitants to herd ts^ether in 
towns fin- mutual security, and to leave the desert^ 
country to the bandit and the beast of prey. The wan- 
dering passenger pursues his listless route, surrounded 
by pnvations and difficulties* by fatigue and apprehen- 
sion, few beaten tracks ta guide his course, and few hos- 
pitable mansions to shelter his weariness. By night he 
rests bende his camel in the karavan-serai, and by day 
he hurries along with no coiAforts save those which he 
carries with him« and no companions but his thoughts. 
But these are sufficient, and they spring up with every 
breath, and at every turning : his very loneliness is sub* 
limity; his only prospect beauty; he reclines upon 
earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of greatness, and 
he is canopied by a sky 

< 8oclo«ilssB,par^aBdbsoatilUL 

That God alMM Is.to be lata in Hsawu' " 

P. 148-^ 



There is also good defcriptive jrriting^ and much 
sound feeling^ in the following passage : 

MOOVLIGHT VKAB SABDIS. 

''It would be vain to attempt a description of the 
splendid scenery of Oriental moonlight. The sky is not, 
as with us, an ebon concave, gemmed with brilliants, 
but one calm expanse of saddened blue, so soft that it 
seems to blend with the outline of the silvery moon, and 
so bright as to form a scarcely distinguished contrast 
with the twinkling stars. Every object was as distinct as 
in a. northern twilight : the snowy summit of the moun- 
tain, the long sweep of the valley, and the flashing cur- 
rent of the river. I strolled along towards the banks of 
the Pactolus, and s^ted myself by the side of the half- 
exhausted stream. 

'*• There are few individuals who cannot trace on the 
map of their memory some moments of overpowering 
emotion, and some scene which once dwelt upon has 
become its own painter, and left behind it a memorial 
which time could not eflaoe. I can readily sympathize 
with the feelings of him who wept at the base of the Py- 
ramids ; nor were my own less powerful on that night 
when I sat beneath the sky of Asia, to gaze upon the 
rains of Sardis, from the banks of the golden-sanded 
Pactolus. Beside me were the cliffs of that Aeropolis 
which, centuries before, the hardy Alidian scaled whilst 
Isading on the sonqnsring Psr^^ans^ whoso tents had 
covered the very spot on which I was reclining. Before 
me were the vestiges of what had been the palace of the 
gorgeous Croesus : within its walls were once congre. 
gat£ the wisest of mankind, Thales, Cleobulus^ and 
Solon : it was here that the wretched fiuher mourned 
alone the mangled corse of his beloved Atys ; and it was 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at the feet 
of the Persian boy who wrung from him his kingdom. 
Far in the distance were the gigantic tumuU of the Ly* 
dian monarcbs, Candaules, ana Ualyattys, and Gyges; 
and around them spread those very plains once trodden 
by the countless hosts of Xerxes, when hurrying on to 
find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

" There were more varied and more Vlrid remem. 
brances associated with the sight of Ssr4is than coold 
possibly be attached to any other spot of earth ; but all 
were nomgled with a feeling of disgust at the littleness 
of glory-^1, all had passed away 1 There were before 
me the fanei of a dead religion, the tombs of forgotten 
monarchs, and the palm-tree that waved in the banquet- 
hall of kings ; whilst the feeling of desolation was dou bly 
heightened by the calm sweet sky above me, which, in 
its unfading brightness, shone as purely now as wiien 
it beamed upon the golden dreams ox Crseaus." — Vol. I. 
p. 206— 8. 

On his return to Smyrna, onr author set off on a 
cruise through the ArehipelaffO, in the course of which 
he visited all the principal islands, and in the work be- 
fore us he has detailed a nnmber of minute and inte- 
resting particulars oonceming each. We csn affi>rd 
room for only one other quotation, which describes 

GEXERAL ASPSCT OV THS CfCLADES. 

^ The appearaaea ot almost all tho Cydades, on first 
approaching them, is exceedingly similar ; they all pre- 
sent the same rude porous rocks, brown cliflfs, and vcr- 
durdess acclivities, whose uniformity is scarcely broken 
by a single tree, and whose loneliness is seldom enli- 
vened bv a village or a human habitatioo. The cur- 
rents of the tideless sea glide wavelessly around their 
shores, and the rays of the unclouded son beam fiercely 
down on their nnriieltered hills, 

' Dbnm'd with a base of U^' 

M On landing, however, every islet presents a differ- 
ent aspoet, and every seeludad hamlot a new picture of 
life, of manners, of costume, and, not unficequently, of 
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kngnsge. The Mil of one is licb, And Joxniious, and 
verdant; that of a second, only a few miles distant, is 
dry, scorched,^and volcanic ; ^ harbour of another is 
filled wiULthe little trading craft of all the surrounding 
ports ; its quays rife with the hum and hurry of com- 
merce, and its coffee-houses crowded with the varied in- 
' habitants of a hundred trading marts ; whilst a fourth, 
of equal capabilities, and barely an hour's saU beyond 
it, will be as quiet and noiseless as a dty of the plague ; 
its shores unvisited, its streets untrodden, and its fields 
untilled. 

*< But such is the result of that tenacity to ancient 
usages, and that predilection for the pursuits, the habits, 
and the tastes of their forefathers, which vindicates for 
the countries of Asia the title of the * unchanging EasU* 
From age to age, the natives of these secluded spots have 
continued to pretetye those customs and those manners, 
whose antiquity is now their greatest charm, and which 
long association has rendered it almost sacrilegious to 
alter or abandon; whilst far removed from any later 
models with which to contrast them, contentment and 
custom have long since neutralized both their awkward- 
ness and inconvenience.*-^Vol II., p. 229 — 31. 

A portion pf this work has already appeared in the 
; New Monthly Magazine, under the title of ^^ Letters 
; from the Levant,", but we are g|ad the author has pub- 
' lished them in their present extended and improved 
form* 



Sermont on variout Important Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Aithibald Grade. Edinburgh. Adam Black. 



These Sermons Y^vrt no pretensions to originality, or 
I \o eloquence of a very high order ; but they are, fbr the 
most part, very pleasingly written, and full of rational 
and impressive views of Divine truth. They are re- 
jmarkable for 8in>plictty<«nd deuness of arrangement, — 
ja great excellence in eyery-soit of didactic composition, - 
but particularly desirable in sermons, of wltich every 
! reader and hearer should be enabled to carry away as 
much as possible, without that eflbrt of attention and 
understaadiug, which is in the power of not a great 
many, and in the inclination of a very few. Though 
for the most part on practical subjects, they are alto- 
gether free from the dryness and coldness, for which 
many very reputable sermons on the same plan are, widi 
great justice, censured. They are almost always ani« 
mated and vigorous, at the same time that they aresd- 
dom found -to transgress the rules of a correct taste. 
We add one recommendation more,— they are reason- 
ably short. . 

We do not know, after all, that sermons can well re* 
ceive a higher degree of legitimate praise, than we are 
disposed to.bestow on. this modest volume. A sermon 
is not, we think, the most appropriate vehide for theoi- 
! logical discussion, of a very deep or elaborate character ; 
I it is, confessedly, an improper one for bold theories and 
j speculations ; and, in the opinion of many, the time of 
I a Christian audience is unprofiubly taken up with 
j flourish^og dedamation and ambitious rhetoric. If a 
I plain, and seqaible, and w^composed discourse, is 
I generally thought most appropriate to the piUpit, we 
I cannot, we confess, see why a printed sermon should 
; not be valued as much . for these very qualities. Ser- 
: mons are most usually read, to fill up those portions of 
; the Sabbath, and other days set apart for rdigious pur- 
; poses, which are not spent in church, or in employments 
proper to the time ;— why then should we be more re- 
; lucunt to accept of the plain words of <^ truth and so- 
berness," as a hdp to meditation, or as instructive les- 
. sons to our families at home, than in the hoose of 
God? 



There seems to be little, then; in the objection made to 
almost every new volume of sermons, that it adds nothing 
to the treasures of theological learning, that it oontsins no i 
profound views, that it is not enriched with any grot 
splendonr of style or illustration. If sermons wereever, ' 
or often, read for a different end from that which bringi m ' 
to hear them ; if, instead of being read aloud in families^ 
or taken up to assist our medications on what is good 
and profitable, on that day when we are moat disposed 
to let our thoughts flow in the easy and levd channel of 
established truth, without being diatraetad with what is 
debatable, or roughly shaken with what is stnnge scd 
empirical,— 4f, instead of being thus referred to, it veie 
usual to have recourse to Aem as food for study, or nct- 
sures of Scripture critidsm, or models of variras siylr, 
there might be somethmg in the oomplaint so perpftnil* 
ly and piteoudy made of the poverty and mediocritjr 
of published sermons. The sermon has its own pio- 
vinoe ;— commentaries, and disquisitions, snd letisMOi 
fancy.pieces, have theirs. Ought Warburton to mw 
preached his Divine Legation of Moses, or MaclCnight 
bis Harmony, or even Hervey his Meditations? Would 
these works have been endured as sermons, dther froo 
the pulpit or the press ? And» in point of ftct, ii not 
the head of a family often constrained to leave TiUotaon 
and Barrow to. the learned, and to instruct his coogrega- 
tion at the fire-side out of plainer and less. profotDxl 
divines? 

Let us not be mistaken, however^ for admiien or 
apologists of poorly executed sermons. < It is not OHnign 
that publications of this dasadiould be fasrailesi, or 
even serious, and tamdy institictive. In the exetdaeor 
our proper function as critics, we shall always dem^ 
spirit and force, if not novd^ of ttlastrstion, in ne 
treatment of sacred truths, and at least deamesiaiKl ic- 
curacy of composition. What we censure is, the appe- 
tite for .what is novel and exciting, that induces many to 
throw aside sermons, by which Uiey may be well vA 
soundly, nay, agreeably instructed, wiCh contempt ; and 
what we" venture to patronise, as a gift never out of aft- 
son, is S volume iii which divine truth is set forth io a 
chaste and natural style, enforced witheacnestnesa, and 
applied with propriety and fiiithfulneis. 

To such of our readers as can satisfy themselves witb 
this standard, we can honestly recommend tbevoluoe 
before us. It contains six-and-twenty sermons, of whicn 
the fourth, on " Redeeming the Time," the ninth, aj- 
titled the "Grave of Christ," and the tenth, on fte 
*• Causes of Grief to the Good," are, in our opinion, pe- 
culiarly excellent. We have had some difficulty in »- 
lecting for our readers a short, and, at the same time, 
sufficiently characteristic specunen of the author's man- 
ner ; we should have had much less, if our only can 
had been to find what is good. . 

The following, we thiii, will serve our puipoi«» ** 
is extracted from the fifteenth sermon. 

OK THE rORGIVEKESS OF IK JURIES* 

" Consider yourselves in the lasfjudgment, standing 
before the throne of the Saviour, in the midst w »f /** 
sembled worid— covered with sms which require the WJ^ 
giveness of your judge, while near you slandt <^"*' ^ 
never received yours, whom you penecoted tbroo^o ixk 
with unrdenting perseverance, and whose last ^'^V 
did not terminate your disposition to rcv<og«' ^-^r^ 
of the confusion and dread you must fed, wh* y*" ^' 



hold him looking upon you with pity, when he eX«»ra" 
..... .- "on be ''"*'*** 

by you into t 
rhUeyow;^*^ 
terrifying 



Mvaw auui awntU|J U|/VU JTVU WJiUt pt^/t wm— , ^^ 

with inquiring eyes if your condemnation ^^^^^^^ 



tlie face of your judge, and then passes by y«» ,^_ 
joys of his Lord. It is an awful pause while jotn'^ 
remains undedded. It is a terrifying thought to oe- 
pend fbr a decision in your favour upon that twy J" - 
ciple which you despued in yoor eoodttct, J^V^ 
have jod^ent widioit meny, if you have sho»« w 
mercy I' 
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L«ook now aroand you and behold, employ your 
es and your memory — ^if there be any in this assem- 
bly, whom you would not forgive — ^any, whose interest 
you woald oppose — whose character you would vilify, 
and in whose sufferings you would take delight--and 
then consider the enormity of your guilt ! You have 
entered the temple of- God, to join in prayer with those 
whose doom you would pronounce. You have approach- 
ed the altar of mercy with a purpose of revenge. You 
hare pUtced upon it a heart filled with malignity. Pray 
not to-day, I beseech you, for your enemies— for it is 
hypocrisy. Pray not for yourselves, for it is in vain. As 
the minister of Christ and of righteousness, my com- 
mission of mercy is as little to you as to that malignant 
spirit, wbqse hatred of God, and of his righteous off- 
spring, occasioned the apostacy and ruin of our race."— 
Pp. 249l:M)-61. 

This is a posthumous volume ; but it is only just to 
add, that thu circumstance does not require to be inti- 
mated, in order to sof(en or deprecate verbal criticism ; 
we hare detected very few inaccuracies of style. 



The SjAHt tf the Church of Rome ; iU PriiictpUt and 
PraHices, aee^MHted in Htttory,- By a Layman of 
the CadhslicCHutch of Christ Edhibuigh. Wangh 
aad^Innss. 18S9. 

Ws approve ndther of the matter contained in this 
volume, nor of the spirit in which it is writteili. We do 
not see what good it can do to pander to the ignorant 
ptejndioes of the mBltitudd,and to set one body of Chris- 
tians in obstinate opposition .to another, by raking up all 
the exploded and often exaggerated stories of Popish 
ombesrance and cruelty, which are, in many in^tancss, 
to be attribated more to the darkness of an earlier age, 
than to the inherent nature of the religion uvder whose 
doak they were oommiited. A temperate, judicious, 
•nd sound exposition of the enrors of the. Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, we shall be always happy to listen to. But 
it is contrary to reason and sonnd pnikMophy, and most 
cspedally amtrary to Christianity, to present to ProtesU 
ants nothing' bat the dark side of Popery, bkckened 
still more by the breath of defamation, and hold it up, 
not only as a rock they ought to shun, but as a gibbet- 
ted carcass which they ought to hate, despise, and ut- 
terly contemn. We yield to none in our respect for the 
reformed church of our native land ; but we look upon 
toleration, humility, and forbearance, as three of the 
noblest doctrines it inculcates. We hold it superior to 
sdl other churches ; but never shall we believe that the 
^th so piously held by thousands of sincere Christians 
in France, and Spain, and Itafy, is a mere string upon 
which to de an endless series of atroddes, massscres, 
persecudons, tortures, and all ungodly pracdces. We do 
not believe in transnbstantiation,-^we smile at the Pope's 
infallibility,— we dislike auricular confessions ; but we 
would not, therefore, recommend the fi^pot to mot out 
'^B church so pestileiitisl, erroneous, and blasphemous." 
The inilsmmatofy natore of the book before us may be 
guessed from the very first sentenoe it contains;— 
^ Hiese novel: was any age,'* the author says, *•*' in 
which the Protestsat Church was more truly militant, 
than in the present, when liberality on the one hand, 
and every Jesuitical art on the other, tend to its snbver- 
aion; and when the scarlet Jesabel of Rome again rears 
her haggard ooantenanee, exhibiting her meretricioui 
chams to infatuate British Protestsats, and decoy them 
back to her bkod-stained embraces, by the influence of 
which eommon-sense is extinguished,— resson snd un- 
decstsading snnibihited,-— oonscicnce ensUiyed,— ^^fVee in- 
quiry- dMcksd and snppiesacd, and scnuine freedom to- 
tally endisalsd.*' This is mere dap-tiap writing ad 



captandum vulgus^ and what follows is often still more 
indecently violent. The work, in short, so far from at- 
tempting to soothe or conciliate, to sofVen or improve, 
an attempt which, in our estimation, the temper of the 
times seems particularly to require, is calculated oioly to 
add moroseness to bigotry, and to blow into a flame aU 
the scattered embers of polemical division and hatred. 



Edmund O^Hara^ an IrUh Tak. By the Author of 
«« EUmer Casde." Dublin. William Curry, Jun. 
and Co. ISaa 

In Ireland this will be called one of the Brunswick 
books. It is a religious work, in die course of which 
die hero is converted from infidelity, or at lease from utter 
carelenness about religion, to a better mode of think*- 
ing. Had the author been a Roman Catholic, the hero 
would of course have become so too ; but as the author 
is a Protestant, the hero embraces that faldk There are 
some hits at the Irish priests illustrative of their igno- 
rance, superstition, and intemperance ; but on the whole 
the tone of the book is good, as well as the precepts it 
inculcates. We should guess it to be the production of 
a lady. 



ballakttme's ^'exahinatiox OT TBM humav 

JflHD.*' 

To the Editor o/ihe Edinburgh LiUrary JournaL 

■ Sib,— I intend to lay before you a few remarks on 
the review of Ballantyne^s *' Examinadon of the Human 
Alind," which appeared in No. 5 of the *' Literary Jour- 
naL'* In glancing his observadons over for the first dme, 
I was considerably disappoineed to find the review- 
er's opinion of the woric so difierent ftom my own ; but 
on perusing it with more attention, my disappointment 
was ehaagdl into another ftdittg^ when I peredTcd that 
the author's meaning was misrepresented. 

I am well aware that the review could have pfodooed 
litde effect upon ^^ the few" by whom such works as 
Ballantyne's are read ; but as your Journal is far more 
widely circulated than bis volume, so, among ^the 
many,'* there must exist an unjust prejudice against the 
*•* Examination" and its author. To remove this pre- 
judice is my intention, and I rely upon your candour to 
second my attempt. It is not my design to notice the 
gratuitous assertions and extraneous matter with which 
the review abounds, but to substantiate the charge of 
misrepresenution which I hare preferred against it. 

In the application of the ** Law of Cormpondenoe" 
to tbe sense of touch, the reviewer, as far as I can un- 
derstand him, seems to have misunderstood the sense in 
which the word extenrion is used, representaig Ballan- 
tyne as speaking of indefinite extension, instead of li- 
mited,extension or figure, which might be wholly and 
at once impressed upon the organs of touA, and to have 
overlooked tlie difference between length of duration and 
extension of matter. Be dib as it may, he has certainly 
failed to disprove, that *^ whatever be the form or mag- 
nitude of an impression, we uniformly experience a 
sensation and an idea- of a pordOB of iextcnaion of a cor- 
responding form and magnitude;" and he has not ever 
denied that Brown himself has admitted every thing for 
which Ballantyne pleads to esUblish his law. 

But you will be more fully satisfied that the charge 
of misrepresentation is just, when I lay hthtt you the 
reviewers remarks on the ap)>ltcatlon of the law to the 
sense of smellfaig. He asks, <^ whether we hate an idea 
of greater magnitude in smelling with one nostril, with 
half a nostril, or with both noetrils ; or whether a rose 
of small dimensions suggests its comparative dhninu- 
tireness iriien coming after the frsgranee of a bulkier 
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)redeoeMor.'* From this, any one would immediatelx 
nfer, that Ballaatyne had asserted that we could deter- 
nine, whether an odour was emitted by a large or a 
imall magnitude— or that, simply by smelling a rose, 
we could determine whether it was a large one or a 
imalL Now, let us bear Ballantyne himself, and then 
let the candid judge whether these conclusions are legi. 
dmite. ** An impression,'* says he, '< on this organ 
[ofamell) is always accompanied wiUia sensation and 
in idea of the pat t affected ;*' not, as the reviewer asserts, 
>f tfte tUfjeet emUting thi oiottr; The reviawar obsovcs, 
that '^ the theory (the Xjaw of Correspondence) becomes 
tupremely ridiculous if we take the mosC cuifory view of 
light," &C. Yet other philosophers, high in the critic's 
nteem, in effect admit this very theory. Stewart says, 
that the sensation of colour appears to the mind to be 
'* something spread over the surface of bodies." But, 
IS Ballantyne asks, has that which is spread over the 
rarface of bodies no seeming extension ? Brown also. 
In speaking of die ideas of extension afforded by our or- 
pns of sense in general, says, <« we are apt to forget, 
in inquiries of thia sort, that it is not in our organs of 
touch merely, that a certain extent of the nervous extre- 
mity of our sensorial organ is affected. This occurs, 
equally. In every other organ." Now, such remarks 
From these philosophers should certainly have prevented 
sny of their admims from applying tlue epithet of lu- 
^remely ridicuUmt to this theory, as being Ballantyoe's. 

The reviiweir*8 lemark on ttsts is too trifling td be 
ttotic^ ; and as he has passed over <* Duration*' with a 
blan)c assertion merely, I give it all the attention it 
merits by singly denying it. But if any part of his it- 
viefr iibowa tha injustice of hia wmarks, and his incom- 
petency for the task he had undertaken, it is that where 
nc obaervaa that Ballantyn^*s notions on Association are 
scarcely jess sound than his conceptions of Duration. 
Asfodation of ideas. is a part of our constitution in-, 
volved in mvch obscurity. Scarcely any philosopher 
except Hume hs attempted the enumeration of its laws; 
an4 who denies diat ^u^ hsa fiuled ? Ballantyne has 
shown what inconsistent condusioiis may be drawn from 
the doctrine, that ideas suggest each other aoootdiog to 
the Taraous lelationa among their objects ; and ip ex- 
plaining, ramifying, and illustrating his '^ Law of Pre- 
cedence," has accounted for nameroua phenomena con- 
nected with the subject, in a manner far mora simple 
and satisfactory to the candid and competent judge, than 
any solution that has hitherto appeared. 

I iatende4« Sir, to have proceeded,, but I fear I have 
already intruded too long ; and, if you deem my obser- 
vatiqns correct, enough haa been said to answer my de- 
sign. . I shall, therefore, in imitation of our reviewer, 
coQdude by stating my opinion of the work. 

If paiapicuity and c o pfctness of language, if tiie ef- 
forts of a vigocous mind, characterised by originality 
and acatemi^, if manful grap|ilings with the greatest dif- 
fiottlties in the science both of mind and theology, de- 
serve attentioo, the ^ JExamination'of the Hunum Mind" 
will long enjoy a station far above the works of ^' me- 
diocn matapbyaicians." 

J am, Sir, your obcdint servant, 

J. L. 

We have given the. above letter a place, from a desire 
to prove our impartiality in all literary mitters. All 
criticism is matter of opinion ; and in so far as legarda 
the opinion .of the *^ Bxamination" expressed in the ar- 
ticle alluded to, the reviewer still thinks it was aoc«rate, 
— Jie knows it was honest, and, moreover, he haa no 
objection that ^ J. L.,'* or any one else, should con- 
scientiously form a Tery different judgment, either of 
the menu of tlie whole work, or of the validity, and 
value of iu isolated doctrines. As to the chargs of mis- 
representa t io ny .. b ut for which the above oommunication 
would have passed without fiirther comment,--eoine re- 



plv seems to be called for from him, and he offers die 
fo&owing very brief one t— lit, 3Ir Ballantyae*s oodoot 
conceminff extension, are not represented as pertatning : 
to indefinite extensbn^-^without reference to figure or 
limit ; nor could they be so misrepreaealed, for Mr B. { 
holds, that figure is a modification of extenaon ; and 
the strictures on the review have reference entirely to ! 
figured space or limit. 2d, Mr B.*a cloctriue, ss to the 
acquisition of ideas of extension, by, or with senution, 
is not misrepresented in the remarks upon the olfactory 
The " Law of Correspondence," which is there 



applied, is quoted verbatim from the volume itsdf, to 
no misrepresenution could be madtf. That law, if it 
means any thing, supposes that oonnately with our 
sensations, we have ideas of extension, proportioned to 
the sensorial surface affcn^ed. The odour of a rose, 
therefore, titillating one nostril, or a certain portion of j 
nervous expanse, should not suggest, b^ the* one half, 
such' ao idea of nlagnitude, aa when inhaled by Mk 
nostrils I for then a double portion of the seasoriem 
would be exposed and affected. Again, it is bat ns- 
tural to conclude, that in any odoroua body,— aneh ss s 
ro8e,^the pungent particles of which impinge on the 
sense, and constitute smell, they are, ceteris paribus, nu- 
merous, in proportion to iu bulk. A large rose, there- 
fore, shDold, in iu actiotf upon the olfatfMes; aActs 
greater portion of the nervous exjvmee, and thus give 
an idea of greater ejLieniien than a amaller vssa, whoie 
particles, being finer, are more conGned In ttmt efbets. 
In all this, it will Uke some ingenuity to discover wO' 
representetion. The cooaeqnences are legitimately de- 
duced from the a^thor*s proposition, apd if they are 
anomalous, the blame reau with tl^e propoandsr of Ibc 
law, and not with him who applies iu 
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Ttm DEATH OF A PRBJtTDIGB. 
A XAMAL Aim DKSOBIVTITX SXITCB. 

Bp Thowmt Aird, Esq. AuMir 0/ •« JUUgimtt Ckeree- 
. terietUcs^** j^c. 

At a late hour one Saturday evening, as I was fffi|- 
ceeding homewards along one of the cnm^ stieels ci 
our metfopolii, X fe)t myself distincUy fiiq^ ^ ^ 
shoulder, and, on looking round, a bareheaded mso* 
dressed in a night-gown, thus abruptly questioned me— 
" Did you ever, sir, thank God for preserving yow ^ 
son?" On my answering in the negaave—"Th» do 

it now," said he, "for I have lost mine." JCotw*"- 
standing the grotesque accompaniments of ^^_^\ 



fervour and withdrew immediately, I coul4 net »»' 
flawing him, which 1 was the vera incUned ^^^.r^ 
he seemed to belabouring under some ft«sy, and mipi^ 
need to be looked after. . 

There waa another reason for my being fUt^f^' 
intereatedinhimi I had seen him before t ind""^ 
pearanca and interruption had onc^ before 0^^^^ 

adisgufU It was thuat-*On my k^'O ^ jl 
after an absenee of five years, which I h^ I^, 
hi the West Indies^ J found the one belored ^/^^ 
whom had been all my hopes andaU mygood hebsvi^ 
throngh those long years. When all the worid,witiiw« 
hard severity of truth and prudenoO) frowned on the ^^ 
reckless spirit of my youth, she alone bad been ^^ 
tie pcophstess, and sweetly told that my bty.Mgg 
should one day» and that soo», give the lie ^ tM <w 
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pffMUnMlbnbadflHi . FtthtrtwaetMk^ I tri#dtob« 
«• a go»d man tbottld b« ; ud wben I tetuned to my 
natlfa.kiid, it was aU for her, to bring b0r» by that one 
dMieety doaeet tfe» naavto the heart whidi (I speak not 
from my own vanity, but to her praise) she had won to 
manlybearinl^ ObGodI OhOod! Ilbiuidherfaiifae 
dttlt|M»4B he? early gprave ; no more to lorene, no more 
to gl«% no her sweet approvaL It was then my meUn- 
cholb ^leaemo to aeak the plaee where hMt wo parted by 
the wm in tbe lonely glen. As I appmched the 
plaell to thsow myself down on the wry same green spot 
on which tbe had sat wben last we met, I found it o^ 
cupled by a atiaqgeri I withdrew, but to return the 
fdHawum evening. I found the aa<^ spot again pre- 
oecnpiea by the same stranger, who, independent of bis 
coatae red bee, bis flattened, iU*shaped bald bead, (for 
he sat looking into his hat,) aad the undignified pes- 
oatttion.Qf hia ooat-skirts eaieiullv drawn asid^ to let 
him ait on his ouUpread handkerraief, disgusted me by 
the meM awenmstanee of' his unseasonable appearanoe 
in such a plscs^ whish had thus twice' interrupted ibe 
ywntdng of my*heen, to rest me them one hour alone. 
This aeeond'. night also I haatily withdrew. I eame a 
third fligbl^ and hnA acontkinanea of theintsnmption. 
The saoniadifidoalwaB on the esaae epot, muttering to 
hiaaself,. a»(^ chvekiag pebUea into a dark pool of tbe 
bn» imondiately beibae him. I letised, euraing him 
in ny heart, and osme no more back 10 the i^ace. 

Now In the pfareaaled men who aeoeeted me, as abofo- 
mentionedf onthoetreet by night, I rceogniaed at onoe the 
individua]; who had so intemptid me eome montha bo* 
fore, intholonslf glenbytfaaeideof thebnrni and, in 
additiott to themaaon already gtven for my wish now to 
follow him, tboNwas Omsvperadded anxiety to beUnd 
to a man in audi diatiese, whom^ perhaps in the my 
beginning of his sorrows, I had heartily aad nnrtason- 
aUy ensaad. I was still following him, wben a woman, 
adTonoed In liib, rasbed past me, and, laying hold of 
iitna, cried loudly for asaiatanee. This waa easily found 
in audi a place ; and the poor man wae, without delay, 
fotdblyoaaied back to her house, where, on my follow, 
ing, I leaaMd Aat he was a lodger with the woman, 
tbiu he waa sick of a brain fover, and that, daring a brief 
iniewal in her watching of him, he had made his escape 
down atnirB^ and had got npon the etieet I waa now 
deanW tnterestsd in the poor fellow, and determined to 
see kfln again the followmg momiag, w^ich I did, and 
fonnd hkn mneh wwee. On making inquiry at the wo- 
man of tbe houflt leepeetiog him, eho told me that he 
had no leiativea^in this eoontry, though he waaaSootdi* 
matt ) dmt he was a half-pay ofllcer in hie MaieityV 
setvios I that he did not seem to want money ; that he 
waa nneUs-hearted, gcneions man. She added, uore- 
over, that be had lodged in her house two monthsi and 
that, peeviooa m his illness, he had spoken of a friend 
whooi he ezpeeted erery day to visit him itom a distant 
part of tbe oeuntry, to make arrangements for their go- 
ing together to^tbe Continent. 

In two dava more, poor Ideatmant €rabbe(stteh, I 



leamod, waa nfa nameaad commission) died ; and, by a 
cuilona dispensatian of Providence, I ordered the ftine- 
raL and Uld in the grave tile head of the man whom, 
only a fow mentha before, I had cursed as a disffusting . 
imperdnenl Mow. • TheaUen-moumets had withdrawn 
from the aodded gmve, and I had just paid the eexton 
for diia Jaet oflleeto poor Grabbe, when the woman in 
whose house he had died advanced with a young man, 
apparently an olBear, in whose countenance haste and 
nnenpecied sAietlon wern strongly working. *^ That's 
the gentleman, sir," said the woman, pointing to m^- 
aei^ 

*^ Yay wen, good woman,'* said the stranger youth, 
wheee tones bemoke bhn an Eogllshmao^ and whose 
voleo, aa he epMe, seemed broken with deep sorrow t 
^^ l*wtil^fae yttt again, witbbi an boor, at your bonae, 



and settle all mattca." The woman, who had^odbU 
less come to show him the chorehyard, hereupon re* 
tiled I and the young Englishmao, coming up to me, 
grasped me^cindly by the hand, whflet his eyes lis- 
tened with fears i <* So, sir,*' said he, ^' yon have 
kindly fulfilled my office here, which, woold to God I 
had been hi time to do myself for poor Gkabbe. You 
did not know him, I believe ?" 

<*'No," I aosweied. 

<^ Bnt I did," returned the youth ; «« and a braver, 
noblerheartneverbeatin theframeof amaa. Hebas 
been most unhappy, poor fellow, in his relativee." 

*^ I am aoiry to hear it^" I could only re|dy. 

*^ If I ooold honour you in any way, air," refelned 
the vouth, «< which your heart cares for, beyond its own 
noble Joy, hi acting tbe manly and humane part which 
you have acted towards my poor friend, I would delight 
to honour you. You are «t least ontitled to some in- 
formation about the deetased, which I may give yon in 
a way which will best show tho praise and the heart of 
poor Grabber I have eome letters here in my pocket, 
which I brought with me, elaa I that he might explain 
somediing to me, which they all, mere or less, contab, 
relative to a piloe of spscisl business t ttan one of them 
I shall read an extract, relative to his eerly history, and 
the miserable oceaaion on whidi he found his kmgJoat 
father, whom, after long and patient efeta to trsee hlr 
paants, he was at length direeted to seek In one of yonr 
viHagea hi the sonth of Scodand." 

The parUonlar letter waa selected, and die yonv 
Englishman, over tbe gmve of his friend, read aa foU 
lowat— 

^ 1 eould have wept tears of blood, on finding dlinga 
aa they are with the unhiqypy old man' who is indeed 
my fother. I diaU speak to you now aa I would com- 
mune with mv own heart y but yet it must be in mild 
torms, lest I be wickedly nnfilial: is not thiii awfolf 
f^om tbe very litdo which I know of myself ere I eame 
to this country, and ftom iofoftnatlon whidi I have 
gadisted within these two weeks irom tbe old olergvman 
of this village, it appean that my modicat had oled a 
few days alter giving me birth, and that my nnda, who 
hed never been eatisfied with the maniage, took ma, 
when very young, from my father, whoee unhappy pe- 
caliarldea led him readily to reei^ me s gave me mv 
mothor's name, and oarried me with him to Holland, 
where he was a merchant. Ha was very kind to me in 
my youth ; and, when I was of proper age, bought me a 
commission in the British army, in which I have served, 
as you know, for nearly ten years, and which, you also 
know, I was obliged to leave, in consequence of a wound 
in one of my anUes, whieb, subject to ooeasioaal awell- 
ing, has rendered me quite unfit for traveL My onole 
died about three years ago, and left me heir to his ef- 
fects, which were considerable. Nothing hi his pept» 
led me to suppose that my fother might yot be uvmg, 
but I learned the fact ftom a confideotial ftiend of bis, 
who communicated it to me, not very wiady, perhaps, 
sinoe he eould not teU meeven mvreal name. Bitterly 
condemning my uncle's cruel pohcy, which had not al- 
lowed him to hold any intercourse whatever with my 
fother, and which had cut me off ftom the natural 
guardian of my lifis, I hasted over to diis country, with 
no eertam hope of euceeas in finding out whose I was, 
beyond what my knowledge that I bote my mother's 
name led me to entertain. I had my own romance eon- 
nodod with the pursuit. I said to myself, that I might 
have little sisters, who shoftld be ghid to own me, nn- 
wordiy though I Iras ; I might bring comfort to a good 
old man, whose infirmities of age were canonised by the 
respect due to his sanctity,— who^ in short, had nodifaig 
of age but its reverence; aud who, like another patri. 
arch, was to fall Upon mv neck, and weep for joy like 
a little child. Evoy nlffht I was on board, hasthig to 
this oonntry, I saw my dream-sialen, so Und, so bean* 



Hfnl : ' they, waslied my feet ; Iheiy. iMked at the scare 
of my vouads ; they were proad of me, for having been 
a iddter, and leaned on my arm as we went to churchy 
before all the people, wlio were lingering in fthe sunny 
churchyard';-*aaa the good old man went before, look- 
ing oft back to see that we were near behind, acoommo- 
dating hU step to show that he too was one'4>f the party, 
though he did his best td appear self-denied. 

'^ Afler getting Uie dew, ss mentioned in my last let- 
ter to you/ 1 took- a seat in'the mail, which I was txfld 
woQld pass at a little distance from the viliage whidier 
I watfbound. Would to God I had set out the day be- 
fore, that so I might have prevented a horrid thing I 
The coach was stopped for me at*a little bridge, that I 
might get out ; the village, about a mile offj -was point<l 
ed MiC to me ; and I was advised to follow a small foot- 
path, which led along by a rivulet, as being the nearest 
way to the place in qnestion. . Twilight was now be- 
ginning to deepen among the elms that skirted the path 
£ito which I had ^tfuck ; and in this softest hour of na- 
ture, I had no other thought than that I was drawing 
near a home of- peace. ' I know not whether the glen 
whifih I was traversing could have xonaed such iode- 
scrihable emotions within me, had I not guessed that 
scenes were before me which my childhood must have 
often seen ; but every successive revelation of the pass 
up which I was going,— -pool after pool ringed by night 
insects, and shot athwart on the surfaoe by those unac- 
countable diverging liiies, so fine, so rapid, which may 
be the sport too of in visible insects,— Stream after stream, 
with its enamelled manes of cool grern. velvet, which 
anon twined themselves out of sisht beneath the rooted 
hnkea^— <me hhj.gtem nook in-uie bank aftet anoiha, 
overwaved by the long pensile boughs. of trees, and 
fidttged with many a fairy mass of blent wild flowers ; 
—all thestf mad« mQ slart, «s at the melancholy recur- 
roice of longfforgocten dreams: And when the blue 
henm rose ftfim the stream where he lisd been wading, 
and with slow flagging wing crossed and re-crossed the 
water, and then went up the darkened valley to seek his 
lane haunt by the mountain spring, I waa sure I had 
seen the very sama scene, and ttie very tame bird, some 
time ia my lift before. My dear Stanley, you cannot 
gness why 1 dwell so long on these circumstances ! For 
It enters my very heart with anguish, to tell the moral 
oontrtst to my hopes, and to these peaceftil accompani- 
mcnts of outward natureii It must be told. Listen 
to what fbUowa. 

*^ I had not walked more than a quarter of a mile up 
the ralley, when I heard feeble cries for assistance, as 
of some one in the last extremity, drowning in- the 
stream. I made what haste I could, and, on getting 
round a sloping headland of the bank, which shot for- 
ward, to the^ge of the rounding water^ I found myself 
dose upon a oompsay of ftdlows, habited like Christmas 
mummers^ appsrently amusing themselves wkh the 
struggles of a person in the. watsr, who, ever as he se- 
cond a fooling, and got his head above, was again pndi^ 
ed down by.his croel assailants.- I was upon them ere 
they were aware, and reached one fellow, who seemed 
particiilady active, an excellent thwack with my Tatan, 
firom which, however, . recovering, he took to his l^eels, 
followed by his anociales. Mj next business was. to 
relieye the object of their cru^y : but this was no easy 
Ugk ; £(Hr, being prohably by this time quite exhaosted, 
he had yielded to the current ; and, ere I could reach 
him, was rolled down into alarge l^ack pool. He was on 
the point of sinkiiig for ever, when I caught hold of him 
-.-g^ Godl an old man!— -by his giey hair, and 
haoled htm out upon the bank, where he lay to all ap- 
pearance quite dead. Using such means as .were in my 
power to assist in restoring suspended animation, I suc- 
ceed^ so well, that ere long the poor old man showed 
symptoms of retamiag life. I looked round me in this 
coMigBii^, but there was neither house xwr living per- 



sonto be seen ; so what coidd I do, but take the old 
bare-headed man on my back, and carry him to the ril. 
lege, whidi I knew was not far off. And there, God 
in heaven ! who should I find him to be, but my ovn 
fttfherl 

*^ To you, Stanley, I can say eve^ ^hig wfafdi I 
dare whisper to my own heart ; but this is a matter 
which even my own private boeom tries to eschew. . It 
seems — it seems, that the unhi^py old man is nsupw. 
hearted— a miser, as th^ term it here {' and that tn 
some low petty thefts he was subjected by some feUon 
of the village to the above ducking. I know veil, 
Stanley, you wiU not despise me for all this; nor b6> 
cause I must now wear my own name of Ciabbe, which 
Lam determUied, in justice to that vajhafpjdd fsthn, 
henceforth to do. On the contrary, you will only id. 
vise me well how to win upon his harder nature, tad 
bring him round to more liberal habits. Lisfm to tJK 
following scheme of my own for the same purpose, wfaidi 
struck me one evening as I sat ^ chewing the aid of svaet 
and bitter fancy,' beside the pool whence I roeoed tbe 
poor old man. For indeed — indeed^ -4 must gitpplc 
with the realities of the moral evil, however paialhl or 
disgusting. That being is my father ; and no ooecu 
tell how much his nature may have been wsrped and 
kept perverse, by the loss of the proper ol^sctsof si- 
tural affbction s Is it not my bounden duty, duo, to be 
found to him, and, by my constant presence, to Qm 
his heart, which has been too mu^ constringed by his 
lonely situation P I ahall hedge him roimd,iD the fint 
place, ftom insults : I shall live with him, in his own 
house, all at my expense ; and our household eoonQmy 
shall be as liberal as my finances will pennit: I dull 
give much money in charity, and nuke him the dis- 
penser of it ; for our best feelings are inqproved by ouU 
wsrd practice s Whenever I may be honoured by in 
invitation to a good man's table, the slightest hint to 
bring him with me shall be taken advanti^ of ; and he 
tfiaU go, that the dvilities of honourable men may ^i 
his seltospect, and thereby his vhrtne. Nov, may 6od 
aid main dils meeal experiment, to try it «idi diicn* 
tion, to make the poor o£l nan doubly mine own I" 

'' From this extcact," said the young EogliBhBB, 
carefully folding up his deceased friend*s letter, ^'yoa 
will see sometb&g of the exalted nature of poor B^ 
aav— .Ccabbe, I should say, aoeordiag to his own de- 
cided wish. I may here mention, that the death of the 
old man, which took place not many weeks sfta (he 
above brutaliaes were infiictedupon hbn, and whi£h»i° 
aU Ukelihood, was hastened by the unhappy hifltcttoO) 
never allowed his son to put in practice these noblf m- 
stitutes of-moral diBd|line which he had derised* tei^ 
pair and beautify the jdcgmded fountain of his life- 1 
doubt not that this misemble end of his old psnnt, sad 
the sense of his own utter looelineas, in rc^Msct ofjon- 
died, preyed upon the generous soldier, - and ^P<r^ 
bring on that phrenzy of fever, whidi so soon toaies 
his large— his noble heart, into dust and ohhTiPS' 
Fpaoe be widi his ashes ; and everUsting honoor wait 
upon his name !— To-morrow morning, sir," ^*^^ 
the youth, " I set out again for Enghmd, and Ishw* 
like to bear your name along with me^ coupled w ith W 
memory whiob shall never leave me, of your disif <f^ 
ed kindness towards my late friend. . I talk W* f 
thanks, forlhold you weU lepaid, hy the MWdrtl^ 
ness of having done the last duties of humaoitf m > 
brave and good man." . . 

According to the Englishman's request, 1 0*|'^.T: 
my name, and reo«ved his in return; sn4» w**""^ 
hands over the grave of poor Crabbe, we parted. 

*» Good God !" said I to myself, ss I left thcchoKft- 
yard, " it appears, then, tiiat at the ▼^y."**®^*^ 
this generous soldier was meditating a ^^."^.^^^ . 
plan to win his debased parent to honour sad salvwm 
that very moment 1 was allowbg^niy hssrt to ee- 
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teMam m gnmo4Ien feeUqg of dislike to him.'«' My 
Beoood more pleaaii^ reflectioo was, that this unmanly 
pv^udice had easily given w^. How could it less, 
under the awfol presence of Beatb, who. is the great 
apostle of human charity? Moreover, from the coune 
of incidents ikbove-ttientioned, I have derived this im- 
portantjlesson for myself, — ^Never to allow a hasty opi« 
nion, drawn from a men's little peculiarities' of manner 
or appearsnoe, nartieularly from the features of his face, 
or toe shape of his head, as explained by the low quack- 
erics of Jjavater and Spurzheim, to decide unfavourably 
against a man, who, for aught I truly know, may bo 
^worthy of noquslified esteem. 



FINE ARTS. 



TBI SIOBTH SXHIBITIOH OF XOSniT FICTVBZS 
▲T TBEBOTAL IXSTITUTIOIT. 

{FirH NoHce.} 

It gives qs much pIsMura to be able to assure our 
leaders, that the eoU^on of pastures, opened this sea- 
son for pfubUc ipspection at toe Gallery of the Royal 
Inatitutkm, is at least equal to that eidiibited on aoy 
fofmer oeotfion. Both in portraits and in Umd. 
scapes, the collection is strong, and calculated to re- 
flect the highest- credit on the rapidly advancing taste 
and talent of the artists. of this country. .Taking, as 
we do, a decided interest in the subjedof painting, and 
being confident that it most be felt to be particularly 
Wor^y of attention at the present moment, we ihall 
make no attempt to Buddie all our opinions, upon two 
bundled and' ninety worits of art, -into one or two hasty 
articles, 'but shall revert to this topic every Saturday 
for aons time to come. We thus hope to avoid ^e fal- 
lacions mftions which the first view of pictures is very 
apt to give, by reserving sufficient time to mature our 
own tentiments, and to coUect those of others. We 
should wish it also to be borne in mind, that by criti- 
ciam, we doinotmean JhuU'Jhtdingy which -we consider 
the least important part of a well-written article on the 
Fine Arts ;. for we have always remarked the difference 
between a rva/- judge and a wauld^ jo^gO) to lie, that 
the real jndge p(Ms out if aa^i^t,— the would-be judge 
sesksforJatUts-- Besides, there ii, after all, no dritidsm 



Sefcn notioQg any of the pictures individually, it 
is proper to obMrve, that. the principal room at the 
Royal Institution, from iu great sisEe and height, and 
from the manner in whkh the light comes into it, is very 
ill adapted for showing good pictures to the best advan- 
tage. This is a drcurostance calculated eventually to 
do great injury to the national school, as pictures must 
be fMdnUd arp to a glaring effect to stand their ground ; 
and leven those artists who would naturally choose to 
be moie simple, chaste, and true in their colouring, 
will be eomj^ed at last, in self-^fence, to omke 
thdz style more gaudy, lest the whole colocr should 
be taken from their pictures, by the stronff con- 
trasu of white and red that surroimd them. Young 
artists and unlearned amateurs are too apt to mistake 
gandiness of colouring for brilliancy of effect.- Rem- 
brandt might read them a lesson on this subject : his 
efleds weie msgical for strength and richness, but his 
means were generally a little duty white and asphal- 
tom. Yet \t would appear that, the great ambition 
among our young, and some of our old artists, is to try 
who can introduce most ioloius in one canvass. One 
gentleman this year has as much pure white and red in his 
pictiBei^sa woiUifl'paimt all the tailings in Oeaige*s street. 



A picture of this desoqrtion, hsnging alongside of a 
mora chaste production, must of course materially imuie 
it ; and the ignorant public are ready to exclaim, '* How 
the first picture killt the latter !** No doubt it does kill 
the latter ; but the murderer of a true artist has no n^orei 
merit than a washerwoman would have were she to hang 
a white petticoat, with a red night cap pmned on it, along, 
side of a good picture, whereby the same process of an^ 
nihilation would be effected. It is on this account that 
many a picture, which in a private room is refdete with 
shnple beauty and trutl), is completely lost in an exhi- 
bition, and vice vefta* But to proceed to the paintings 
themselves. 

The first whi^ ^mands our not{oe'is Wilkie*s beau- 
tiful picture of tlie ^' Wedding,** (we see no good reason 
for vulgnrising it4nto the •^ PennyJWedd^ixig") H^w 
Wilkie stands pre-eminent in simple natural' beauty, oc- 
cupying a central station, independent of all around 
him ; injuring none, by contrast, but gaming all by com- 
parison. In gazing on it there is sudi a universal 
truth, that the mind becomes lost in a participation of 
the very feelings of the beings represented. Not only is 
every figure, and every action, and everv detailed part, 
given with the most beautiful and interesting, ac- 
curacy, but over the whole scene there is a tone of 
reallt^ which pervades the verv atmosphere. The 
prinapal figures which attract tlie attention are the 
bride and.bridegroom. The latter is an honest, healthy,' 
unassuming young fellow, and he leads forth his bride, 
who is a perfect specimen of what a Scotch country girl 
should be, with all the rustic happiness which his situa- 
tion inspires. The figure of a young female, attached 
to this group, who is probably bride*s.maid^ is eminently 
beautifuL She ia in the act of stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe,-— thus forming the base of the 
group — and throwing herself into one of the roost per- 
fectly graceful aUitudes that can be conceived. How 
well and faithfully her beautiful arm is painted, possess- 
ing the strength which we would expect to find in one 
accustomed to labour, hut retamlng the grace and form 
of perfect symmetry ! In the centre of the picture is a 
group of dtticers, beautifully drawn and delicately ^: 
loured. Eyeing them with great complacency and self- 
satisfaction, is a moat respectable-lookiog dame— pro- 
bably the mother of one of the group ; her oonntensnoe 
is quite delightful. , A little girl on the left, In a richly, 
coloured dress, is full of life and nature. Nor must we 
forget the exquisite country bumpkin, who is pulling 
on a glove over one of his paws as he prepares to dance^ 
and is, at the same time, gazing^ with an expression of 
countenance no one ever painted but Wilkie— so rich, 
sly, and peculiar — on the maiden destined to be his part- 
ner. In the distance^ are a great variety of %ires dif. 
ferently occupied — all finely drawn and coloured. The 
countenances tare almost all remarkable for expres- 
sion ; but among .them will beibundtiie Jiead of an old 
piper, which is very striking. To attempt to point out 
all the beauties of this picturo would far exceeds our li- 
mits ; but, before leaving it,' we would wish to* attract 
attention to the simple tone of nature which pervades it, 
hoping that some or the young artists will learn from it, 
that strength of effect does not require gandiness of co- 
louring. 

The next artist, to whom we turn with great plcpsore, 
is William Allan, R.A., the early companlonand ftiHow- 
student of Wilkie. • The exquisitely besutiful little pic 
ture of the death of the R^ent Alurray, whidi he naa 
exhibited, is the original sketch, finished up,- of the 
large picture of the same subject purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford. The subject chosen by the artist is the 
moment when the Regent is shot fhxn a window by 
Hamilton of ^otfwelhaugh• The splendid cayalcade that 
surrounded the Regjent is suddenly arrested by the terrific 
death of- their chief, as he rode before them in almost 
royal splendour. The noblemen neatest him seem pe- 
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trifled with astoniilimeDt i and uMme them itanda, with 
npUfted hands* a atriking figure of the celebrated John 
Knox. A Highland attendant tnpporti the dying B^ 
gent, whilat two more aee in the act of appntebing to 
nia aseiitMice. On the rights a group of terrified ft- 
nalei are rnthhig up a atair ; whilat on the left, in 
shadow, a group of mridien are' employed in breaking 
open a door with their halberti, and other weapons ; 
above, is a window hung with a black curtain, whidi 
indicates the spot from whence the deed was committed. 
The atory is admirably told ; erery figure and erery 
countenance strongly indicates its filings, and the 
wfade scene is full of life and animation. Whether we 
consider the beanty of ibis picture as a piece of colour, 
ing, or the truth and grace of its drawing and composi- 
tion, or tlie admirable representation of a scene so 
fraught with deep interest,— we may safely pronounce 
it to be one ot the most enviable and beautiful works 
Chat ever came from the artist's gifted pencil, and one 
which is an honour to our national school— Mr Allan 
has another very sweetlv-painted picture^ taken from 
the Gentle Shepherd. The female is exceedingly beauti- 
All in drawina and colourmg ; but she is too delicate, too 
lady-lSke, ana too lovely for a Scotch milk-maid. We 
can easily forgive the artist, however, for this error, al- 
though we cannot help thinking, that one of the prin« 
cipal charms of pastoral painting, like pastoral poetry, 
is simple troth to nature m its most i^eeable form ;^ 
and we are disposed to conrider Mr AUan*s ooneeptlons 
of female loveuness, which are formed on the beau ideal 
of Circatsisn beauty, too vivid and too elquisite for 
die representation of the more marketable materiel of a 
Lowlnidlass. 

We rejoice to see the very strikmg improvement in 
Ae portraits of Mr Watson Oordon, an artist whose 
talents we have always admired, and whom we diall 
notice moie particularly in onr next* We shall speak 
also very soon of some fine pictures by the Kev. Mr 
Thompson, J. F. Williams, 0. Simson, and many 
others. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONG, 
WHtUnfir Bumt*s AniHvenar^^ 1829. 

TBxax*s nae bard to charm na now, • 

Nae bard av% 
Can aing aaaog to naton tnie^ 

Since GoOa^s bard's awa. 

The simple harp o' earlier days 

In aiksioe slumbers now, 
And modem art, wi* tunelsaa lays, 
Presumes the Nine to woo. 
But nae bard in a' our iale, 

Nae bard ava, 
Frae panfcy CoUa wina a amDe^ 



Hiahamely atyle let Fashioa spum-«> 

She wants baith taste and skill; 
And wiser shou'd she evsr turn. 
She'll sing hb sanga hesnaU ; 
For nae sang sic pathos speaks 

Nae sang ava, 
And Fashion's foreign rants and sqaetka 
Shon'd a* be dmmm'd aw& 



Ber to-feteh*d figores aye mnn firil, 

To tooch the Ming heart ; 
Shnplidiy^ dfamt appeal 
Exsels sicleamed art 
And nae modem minstrel's lay, 

Nae lay ava,' 
See powerfully the heart can sway 
As Robin's that's awa. 

For o'er Us numbers Coila's Muse 

A magic infloenoe breathed, 
And roun* her darling poet's br^wB^ 
A peerless crown had wreathed.' • 
And nae wreath that e'er was aeeo^ 

Nae wreath ava, 
Will bloom aae tang's the hoUy green 
O' Robin that's awa. 

Let Erin's minstrd. Tammy Moorc^ 

His seloe slyly sing^ 
'Tw^ lend his hai^ a higher power, 
Wou'd ColU add a string ; 
For nae l^arp has yet bean kent, 

Nae harp ava, 
To match the harp by Cofia iHtt 
. To Robin thafs awa. 

And though oar Shepherd, Jamie Hcgg^ 

His pipe fa* sweetly phiyi^ 
It ne'er will charm anld Scotland's Ing 
Uke ploughman EoUn's lays; 
For nae pipe will Jamie tiiiu^ 

Nae pipe ava, 
Uke that which breathed by ''Besnde Deoo," 
Ere Robin gaed awa. 

Even Soothmd's pride;. Sir Walter Seofl^ 

Who boldly strikes the Ijrre, 
Mann yield to Robin's sweist lov6-noCe^ 
His native wit and fire ; 
For nae bard hath ever sung^ 

Nae bard ava. 
In hamely or in foreign i09gn% 
Like Robin that'a awa* 

F^ foeling heart, Tom CampbsUfa lays 

In classic beauty flow; 
Bist Robin's jfftless sang displays. 
The soul's impaasion'd glow; 
For nas bard by dasste kne^ 

Nae bard ava. 
Has thrill'd the beoom^ Inmost osn^ 
Like Robin that*s%wa. 

A powerfti' harp did Byron sweeps 

But not vH* happy glee^ 
And though his tones vrere strong and dseSL 
He ne'er could change the key. 
For nae bard beneath the lift, 

Nae bard ava, 
Wi' master-skill the keys con'd shift, 
Like Robin that's avra. 

He needs nae monumental stanei^ 

To keep alive his fimie ; 
Attld Granny Scotland and her wans 
Will ever sing his name. 
For nas name does fiuna jpsoardi 

Nae name ava, 
By CaledonUi mair adoi^ 
Than Robin's that's avra. 
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The Lift, and Timet. qf WilUam Ltmdy D. D.» Lard 
ArdMhop of CamUrimry. By John Pttkcr Lmr- 
MO, M. A. In Two Vdumea. London ; C and F. 
RiWpgtQD. 1829. 8vo,Pp.502aiid646. 

This is s iroric wMch will be mon popnlar in Eog- 
Isod than in Scotland^ but which eTory reader most ac- 
knowledge to be rsfaiarkafale for its research and leaxn. 
iBg, and jliatly entitled to daim for its author do small 
coQsidefstion, both ftom the general' scholar and stu- 
dent of history, and more especially from all zealous 
snd faithful mesOwn of the Upisoopal Church. It is 
devoted to a voty dseuoiitantiai account of the life and 
times of. the gveat champion of £pisQopacy, during die 
trouUons^jMdod thst preceded the establishment of the 
Comnooikweallh, when the Church of England was in. 
Tsded by tlie nl«ehinations of Popery on the one hand, 
sod tbA stIU YAfketet enmity of Calvinistic bigotry on 
the other. The vtQcm bsgan to gather shortly after the 
secession of. Js)9|«b VI., but it wssnot tiU Charles I. 
came to the ltone,1hat Land, although his talents had 
attmcted considerable attention during the prerious 
reign, ifliHiiHnl that pye-cminent position in church and 
ttate, whidi drew upon him the regards of the whole 
nation, and which, has Indelibly interwoven his nsme 
with the history, of his country. 

The chsiactef of Charles mvolves that of all his mi. 
nisteni ; and as that monarch's unhappy fate, together 
with the axtraordmaty evenU which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, have been invariably represented in the most 
opposlto lights according to the different political and 
religious sentiments of those who have undertoken to 
write cop^ertiing them, lojhsve all those who shaiM his 
eounsels been either subjected to unlimited obloquy, or 
TDidicsted ftum every reproach, appealed to as patriots, 
sod caagiriBed-.as nwrtyis. Questions, so vitidly con- 
nected bolth with the thesry snd practice of the British 
GpBstifatiflD, arise out of the memorable occurrences 
which took pkce between the years 1625 and 1688, 
that even to this dcy it appears impossible to regard 
them QSRly as historical incidents, which are now 
ysst, sod eonceming which we can at length reason 
with calm impartiatity. They are felt, on the con- 
tisry, to be or that nature, which,' in the revolution of 
^ years, sod conaldcring the mutability of all human 
sffiUrs, ttay,Hh>we pobaps should say tmut^ occur 
■gsin ; sad, this being the case, the questions arising 
oiit of them eontinne to be felt as involthig personal 
rigl^ts sad privileges even now. According, therefore, 
te the ptecmceiTed optnioDi we may have formed re- 
jBsrdiiig civil and ecdeatasticsl government, aieolirde. 
^Uflos oMi the agita^ events of the seventeenth oou 
tory. HeMe, inst ia d of smsUng to sny great snd 
c^SMn HwMhnd of jDOral right and wrong, eveiy one's 
i9itfM9ti Xigifdhig them aie j^gnhited by h£i own 



privste views, his own psr^ prejudices, and his own li 
mited information. Tnis is an evil which is to be re 
gretted ; but in all matters which appear more imme< 
diatdy connected with our own inteiests it is ineviteble, 

In intimating that Mr Lawson's work is decidedly oi 
a controversial nature, and professedly wtitten, like all 
other controversial works, for die purpose' of espdusing 
one side of the question in preforeuce to 'the .other, we 
would by no mesne be thbiight to imply that its plan 
was injudicious, or its object erroneous. Pure history 
ought probably to be only a simple narration of facts, 
but wherever eidier the 'facts themselves^ or the infer- 
ences to be drawn from them, are contested, we are glad 
to see able writers springmg up on both sides ; and let 
time ultimately deciae which islin the right Were we 
to enter at prasent.into even a-superfidal examination oi 
tlie numerous doctrines and aiguments' advanced in the 
book before us in support of its author's pecuHar set of 
tenets, we should far exceed the space we can command, 
and be lad into discussions altogether Bneign from' our 
purpose. We may menrion, however, generally, that 
Mr Lawaon throughout is the avowed and determhied 
champion not only of Episcopal, but of all those high 
Church and old Tory principles v^iich were so grie- 
vously detested by the Puritans,- which the Scotch Co. 
vensnters-hated as they did Popery itself, snd to put an 
end to which, Charles' head was struck off on the scaf- 
fold. 

The lifo of Archbishop Lsnd, if we except its tragi. 
cal conclusion, wss in nowise intrinsically remarkable 
or materially diSevent from that of any other church- 
man; bitty as that dignitary was the h^ snd organ of 
a particuLr party, it may be advantageously used as 
the peg upon which to hang an* aooount of all the 
doings of that party. It was with this .design that our 
author entered upon his task, and.while he was snxious 
to rescue the memory of lisud from much of the odium 
that has been csst.upon it« he had also in view the more 
comprehenaife object of defending, in every particular 
in which they had been attacked, the institutions of the 
Church of Enghmd, as originaUy established by Cran. 
mer, Latimer, kA others. In pursuing this plan, it is 
not to be concealed that Mr I«awaon's seal occasionally 
travels faster than his judgment, and that he sometimes 
attempts to defend error or to palliate injustice, however 
hepeless that defence may be. We like a sincere par- 
tissn, and we can even forgive him for being carried too 
far ; but it would not become us to allow such foults in 
a work of this description to pass unnoticed. We do 
not sUude to any of the more notable subjects of dis- 
puts between the h^ Church party snd the Puritans, 
or between the cavsi&en and. the roundheads, for, as w 
do not St present propose entering the lisU ourselves, It 
would be unfair to psss soy sweeping censure either 
upon one side or the other. But we nmy, nevertheless, 
besUowed to remark, that a writer msy err in a very 
olMlinale detennination to go through thick and thin in 
support of his own party ; snd, by sn anxiety to carry all 
poSotSy however doubtfiU, msy tbiow su^iaoneven upon 
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his founder and far more unexoeptioiiable veaaoningt. 
We Buapect this ii Mr Lawson's predicament in a good 
many iiHtyioa^ T^ fMHrf violpnt of the S#ot«h P*9i-> 
by^ilaiw will tell blm t)»a( )) i| )|U wediwiniiit In fl, 
mOBt every pagis of hit work ; for wnat mercy can he 
expect from weir hands, after the contemptaous and 
depreciating manner fai which he so boldly .talks of the 
venerated Lords of the Covenant, treating them invaria- 
bly as r^h^ fyo^tl^ a{4 kqATM ? ^iRP pf J^ji SMv 
lish and' EpiKi^iaUan friendf, M ttM ocbei hand,— add 
it waft their good opinion, of course, that Mr Lawson 
(being bimieif an £pi4M»p«luiai Md vpirfnit far lome 
of the rich benefices of that church) was most anxious 
to ininy^viil teU him, we doubt JiAt, |hat they Ml dl|* 
cover no fiUse colouring any where in his volumes, and 
thftt4ie has only to go on in fiiture works in the same 
manaer a ^* hu commeqotd in ^ii, Mr Lavson hsa 
flood senst enough to know that truth mmvonly lies 
between two extcemes ; aid m we ttke to ourselves ihp 
credit of being mow raodsKately inclined than either of 
the parties we' havo menUaned, he will perhaps aUow 
OS simply to name, without engaging in anyaigumeat, 
one or two of thoea insunoea in which we think be baa 
gone too far. 

Mr Lawson isof opiniop, Isl, That Charles << eanbe 
justified** fof detemitting to impese a t#x upon the na- 
tion without the ooosent of Parliament. He admiu that 
the pvooeediag was altogether <^ uncanstitutional,*' and 
'^ unquestionably against the jmndpks of the mo- 
narchy ;'* yet he enters into a pretty long argument, to 
prove that it was juatifiabla. This to us appears 
somewhat eonwadietory.— ^See toI. I. p. 811, et aeq.) 
Mr Lawson is of opinioi}, Sdiy, That the samons de- 
livered by Dr 8ibthorpe and Di |f anwaHog, in whieh 
they inettlcated paaia^ ohdUuee and utuMnriitauoey 
tarn jvatifiable, altfaoa^ eoDtrarv to the spirit of die 
BrttiKb oonstttgtiwi, bacaum, as at «ttsinpta'to:^^Mvi4' 
they have the united voioa of antiquity , and of the pri- 
mitive eknrab, in theiy (bvo»«-r(See foL I. p. S63, et 
seq.) Ml Lawson is of opinion, My, That Charles I., 
so far ftnoi having the most distant wipb to stretch bis 
piangatives beyond tbeis dae limltc, was all '« gentle- 
ness, clemency, religion, and giateAil aAction towards 
his servants ;'* yet, immediatdy after making this sUte- 
ment, he'ialbtmsus that the ICing resolved to punish 
Arehbishop Abbot tea ids contumacy, in iieAising to li. 
cense Ur t^ibthorpe^s sermon, ia whieh that preacher 
had Inoaleatsd passive obedience and non-reaistaaea ; 
and this, with all defeienoe to Mr Lawson, we think 

another conimdiction (iee vol I. p. 366 and 968.) 

Mr liawsoD is of opinion, dthly, That ip the elevi^tion 
of Archbishop Laud to the situation of prime minister, 
theie was nothing incompatible, dthee with sound eon- 
atitutional principles, or with the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity, arguing fltfthet, that a civil adminiatration of 
po engiossina a kind, by an eodesiastie, is not iaeom- 
patible with his spixitaal ofico,^-a very oomftartable, hot 
surely a very heterodox doctrine. — (See vol. I. p. 484, et 
pea.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, 6thly, That it is solely 
to <« the amiable and bumanedispoaition** of Charles, that 
aU the disturbanees, which attended the introduction of 
the Solemn League and Co^Fsnant hito fleotland, are to be 
attributed 3 and that, as soon as any religions semples 
were started agafaist the liturgy, and the establishment 
fP Episcopacy, severe ptinlshments, supported by a 
strong military ftiree, should immediately have been in- 
f icsed on all such «« refrtctonp sealota,"— 4i very prieeu 
Ijy^ but not a very tolerant doctrine^ — (See voL IL p. 
^1.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, 6tMy, That the mo. 
narch^ <« generons purposes*' towaijs Scotland were 
«> ftustrmted bv Ratios,'* and that ^< no guilt could be 
greater than that of the Govenanteie,** whose harangues 
qnd writings he denouncea as a mixture of <^ blasphMny, 
iblly, and obscenity,**— thus hemming no small portion 
of party feallrig, in givuig moh unbounded i»aiae to 



one side, and denying so entirely aU merit to the 
other. 

M9i^ iq^re litstapees pfglit b« q4dq«ed| tt iNlV^e 
lineompupiiiisiDf spirit ip whi^ Mf l^^iwio* telF^ 
ten ; but as he aoubtless weighed well the conseqi||iBcea 
before he thus committed himself, and in adopting thia 
very high tone, had his own objects in view, we shall 
leave him to all the benefits he may derive from pro- 
ipiUgating such mmUtp$t qod gl%dl^ turn to the more 
agreeable duty or expressing our rery ftiTourable con- 
viction of the author*s learning, industry, and inteUce- 
tnal vigour* No slight labour was neoossaryi befiaaa aU 
the materials of so voluminous a work could be properly 
inftngrd* They who are not altogether ignoiant of the 
careful and extensive research necessary to the produc 
tion of any historical work, will be at once convinced, 
by the perusal of that of Mr l^awsoU) of t)ie time and 
ton he must have bestowed upon it ; whilat the mere 
general reader wiU form some morfi adequate ideaa on 
the subject, when he is informed, in the words of the 
author, that '' besides the MSS« pesserved in publie 
libraries, he consulted upwards of iS^ree AiMi4re<i works, 
exclusive of numerous biographies, and general Uaiories 
of recent date i*' and from this number, mora than 
two hundred are cited in the volumes. Whatever 
o|dnion, thevelbre, may be entertained of tbe jommAocm 
of Mr Lawson*s political and theological sentiaMnta, 
they cannot be legarded as either supcrftoial, or hastily 
formed, and will, no doubt, be acknowledged in many 
quartets as earryiag with them more than ordiDary 
weight and auUiority. Nor is Mr Lawson a mere com- 
piler or scholastic bookworm t he thinks boldly and in- 
dependently, and his stvle is always plain and dlatfawt 
— efien vigorous and elegant. He is as yet a youiw 
author, ibis being his first a«ow«d pMduetioii, tbongfa 
bis shovter lives of Wishart and of tbe Begent Murray 
baveprevioushrattnetedeoMa^itMitlQik Wbmowfed 
caafidsnt of Mr LawMn*s fbtuve sttaeess, frooi tlMlrigh 
station he has at oaoe taken aa a eo n tB>»ewialiat t and 
we ase quite sure that the Church to whieh be belaagB, 
and for which he baa fbught so manftiUy, will not long 
overlook so able and sealous a defender. 

It is time to give out readers an opportunity of fismi- 
ing their own judgment on a few of the more iwnarkable 
passages in Mr Lawson's work. Our two firat extracn 
shall be of a theological character ; our thhfd political $ 
our fourth somewhat national and koal i and ovr fifth 
simplv descriptive and historioaL We suspect not a 
few or our readers, on this side the Tweed, will peruse 
the foUowiag with consideieble surprise i 

CALTiyXBlf VCrfU9 SPX8C0PACT* 

<> After the English BeforvaatlQn of religion, notions 
bad been enterUined by many persons in ibe Ohuveh, 
not only subversive of Its constitutioii, but bigUf detri- 
mental to the saibty and well-belog of the state. The 
diseipUne of Geneva, and the doctrine of expediency, 
as laid down by John Calvin, who baa tbe marit, I/me- 
rit it be, of contriving and introdueing a new system of 
^esiastkal polity, and who, monovar, has Ibe stai 
mere questionable merit of discovering. In the sacred 
tSoilptures, oertain doctrines which exhibit the Dsitf net 
in die most favourable light, as he himself was Anoed to 
eonfees, when, with grief; be admita it to be an AerHHb 
igantum t«^this discipline had led many astaa^ fiNNU 
the maxima of primiuve tiuth and order i and the no- 
lions of expediency as to the Chuvdi and Ita viaiU- 
lity, had engendered a lamentable caUeuanesa towards 
that very Church of which they aU professed to be 
sineero members. Forgetting that the Cbuth of 
ChrUt is one and undiridod,^ftwgcftting that tbe Sk- 
Yiour himself deelaied,^ my kingdom ia notof tbia wertd,* 
.p-and fesgetting, too, that this unioB ia not adsiy a spirit 
tual union, composed at tbe same time of ootwaMlbeiMO. 
Mnism«aefltbatis,inlttttb,boibaa|iiritiMl and a 
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tempord miiloii, no limiti woe aadgned to the extrava- 
gsaeiM of Alley, and no safiBguaTd adopted for the pre- 
KTvntidki of that Ghaieh; the doctrines of wMch Lati. 
mer, Riifiey, and Oraamer, had sealed with their blood. 
But the axiom which Laud subseqaendy assumed, 
thowgh donbtless sneered at by Dissenters, is strictly 
trae» that the Church most be guarded both against 
Roi9e and Genera — that a Chursh founded on the 
AiK»Bt3es, and not on Christ, is the Roman and Oene- 
▼an ro ck b ut that the Church must have a more solid 
basis, or it has no foundation at all ; and that, though 
it mnat be built on the foundation of the ajfostlet and 
propheU^ JtmxM Christ himself must bt iht diief comer 
stone. There were, there^e, only two positiona,.-^ 
eitfaer that the church must be a regularly organized 
body, which, though a voluntary association, acknow- 
ledges Christ for its head, or it must not ; there must 
either he systems of authority and regulation, or there 
nast be anarchy and eanfusion $ it must, m short, be 
either like a weU-gQverned, well^rganized kingdom, to 
vhicfa it is compaied in the Holy Scriptures, or it must 
!>e so ill regulated as that all its members may literally 
lo that which is ri^t in their own eyes. The former, 
Jieo, was the position of the well-wishers of the Church 
)f England, the latter that of those who were preparing 
he way for its overthrow ; the forifier was advocated by 
hose who defended order and primitive truth, the latter 
by those who were on the point cf holding out the right 
band of fellowship to novelty and fanaticism. Laud 
liesirated ndt for a moment to decide 4 and his memory 
loes tmlT deserve well of the Church of England, since 
be BO eaiiy avowed himself the bold ^fender of its con* 
itltQtton«*^«.P. 14-1& 

The sentimsQls eoataiaed in the annexed passage an 
ilaa stfongly aspiosaed 1 

Via viKMJU90vniVtnm9 ow j^vftivAviui. 

«« On th« whole, then, the pniftanieal objectfont to 
the Chnrdi of England must evidently appear to be 
wemk add triflins. Indeed, they themselves acknow* 
Ledged, that the * common burden -of rites and ceremo- 
lUM,* under which they professed *• to groan,' were in 
Lhemselves immaterial, and did not affect or endanger 
salvation. Where,, then, was their vantaffe-grouna ? 
Where their justification for that fanatical schism which 
thej were the means of introdudng ? Where their de« 
fbnee for that alleged spirituality and ' godly reforma- 
don,* about which they clamoured so violently ? If they 
were of little conseqnence, why not adopt them, since 
they were agreed to by the whole Church ?^f there was 
aotbing in the Scriptures against them, why stndn the 
language of Scriptural truth by far.fetched inductions 
snd illustrations to oppose them ? They said they were 
of little consequence ; on their own showing, therefore, 
they could do no harm ; but if tfaey could be proved to 
have been the practioe of the Primitive Churdx, then 
they must be in tbemselva not only usefiU, but lauda* 
bje, and, if not rnugnant to Ood*s holy word, tending 
to edification- If they were agreed to by the Church iq 
general, ought the greater number to yield to the lesser ? 
The case, in short, stands thus :-rThe Church, after 
the Reformation, adopted certain rites and ceremonies, 
which were practiHed in the apostolical and primitive 
times, and certainly what was Vien practised, is at least 
entitled to some authority ;--but a few men start up^ 
and argue that thev cannot agree to these things ; they 
find no command for them in the Scriptures ; tneb con- 
sciences are wounded \ they must be given up. What 
then P There is no direct authority for tlie change from 
the Jewish Sabbath to die Christian ; not a single pas- 
sage is there to support this act of the Church ; it is a 
mere matter of tradition : ought tradition, then, to be 
rejected because it is so ? A Puritan, if he be consist- 
ent, mnst reject it. I could adduce other facts^ assent- 



ed to by t)ie Puritans themselves, wfaieh rest msMly on 
tradition, though It is needless ; nay, is it not evident, 
that the ascertaining of the number and extent of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testamenia Is a 
matter of literary research, then not beingasfaiglecom. 
mand in these books as to their direct limitation ? If, 
therefore, the individual consciences of a few men wore 
wounded, is that a saffident reason to justify sehism P 
Ought they not to have known that tho opiniona of those 
whom they opposed were just as much ontided to reve- 
rence as their own P And was it lawftil Ibr tiiem, who 
were but few in number, to disturb the peace of tho 
church, and haiafS the dvil power, and, on being de- 
feated, to give utteianee to thehr Mings in fool oalum- 
nies and bitter reproaches, when the opinion of the 
church was, at least, as good aa that of the schismatics ? 
But the wild^ss of cheir opinions was too wdl known ; 
and their attachment to the Calvinistic novelties met 
with a deserved opposition. They had, some years b^ 
fore, been most active intftrumenta in a eonspliacy 
against Elizabeth, and now they were again sowing the 
seeds of national discontent f they were contending, in a 
word, for an exercise of religion, which, had ic.beea 
granted, would have been productive of the most fear- 
ful absurdities and extravagances.''-^P. 83«-6» 

The Jacobites will be well pleased, and tho Whigs 
very sorely scandalised, on zeading our third eztr«^t : 

A ssrsjrcx of jakbs tx* Axp cBAaLsa i« 

'* X have repeatedly dedared mv eonvietion, that a 
time will yet come when justice will be done to the me- 
mory of the Stewarts^ especially to James and Charles I. 
While it can be proved, from undeniable facts, thsft in 
many cases they could not act oUierwise than they did, 
it can also be proved that the excesses of the Puritans 
•fwen the great cause of that licentiousness and irrdiglon 
.which characterised the court after the motoarehy was 
restored. Too great preienslons' to ieli^on hi one psr^ 
of the state geacnilfy produce laxity in the other $ and 
hence it waa that Puritanism exhibited rdigion, not as 
inde*^ it is, bvdy and attractive, admirably adapted to 
the wants of man, and ielevating his soul above the sub- 
lunary enjoyments of time and sense, but as gloOkny, 
austere, and forbidding, imposing unwarrantable re- 
straints on the heart, and subjecting it to a tyranny of 
fallible men, most revolting to human nature. And, 
driven to desperation by the outrageous fknatidsm of 
the Puritans in this reign, what could those do who were 
att the helm of power ? It was no longer, a reluctant 
obedience, and a mere verborum prctlium^ but it was a 
struggle, which should obtain the mastery ; it was a de- 
termination by the Puritans to unsheath the sword ; they 
openly dedared against toleration,— they dogmatically 
said they would not submit. I need not enumerate the 
consequences. It is enough to know that the sacred 
name of religion was abuMd to serve the ambition and 
hypocrisy of a fkction ; that murder and bloodshed 
stalked abroad in the nation ; that the reign of enthu- 
siasm was drawing nigh ; and that the beautiful and 
spiritual ritual of the Church was to be supplanted by 
the fearful revelries of disordered imaginations, by cant- 
ing phraseology, hypocrisy, and tyrannical ambition. 

*' In the twentv-flilh year of his age, Charles I. ascend- 
ed the throne m England. Educated in the doctrines 
of the Choidi of England, he jusdv reckoned that 
Church the bulwark of the F^testant Reformation, and 
fdt for it that attachment which be was destined to seal 
with his blood. A lover of his country and of its sacred 
institutions, he gave an example by his virtue, his in- 
tegrity, and his generous valour. 

«« The commencement of a new rdgn is generally of 
great importance, according to the sute of narties, and 
3ie hopes in which they choose to indulge. Uad Charles 
gone over to the Puritans, he might, by uniting with 
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lOM! dark and gloomy reUgbnists, have perhapi averted 
lany of hia fiiture calamities ; but lie was bound by 
le constitution and the Uwa to adhere to Church and 
tate, nor could any alterations be effected without the 
nanimous consent of the nation. If, at the first, he 
ad made concessions to the Puritans, no limits would 
ave been set to their extrayagant demands ; and, like 
le Papists, the more favours they received, the greater 
ould have been their insolence. It was necessary for 
harles, therefore, to adhere rigorously to the Constitu- 
on as he found it, and not, by a too facile compliance 
ith the demands of faction, afford dangerous prece- 
ents for future actions. Perhaps, after all, in whatever 
'ay be acted, his fall was inevitable ; the designs of the 
Salvinista had been in part premeditated ; and it was 
etter, it was nobler, for &ie Kng to remain by the Con. 
titution, and to be buried in its ruins, than to become 
le sport of a faction who would not reason, who would 
ave established a system of religion, in which there was 

safeguard from fanaticism, in which every man would 
ave done that which was right in his own eyes, and 
ho would have set up a Calvinistic Pope in every parish 

1 England."— P. 263^6. 

We think it right to give a place in the Edinburgh 
Merary Journal^ for the sake of our Scottish Episco- 
alUm readers, to the following notice of 

THE XF18C0PAL CHUBGH OF flCOTLAlTD. 

« Every sincere member of the Chureh of England, 
[ will not say every sincere Christian, lest I be charged 
rith bigotry,) must feel an interest in the annals of 
cottish Episcopacy. A flourishing Church, which had 
3 contend with enthusiasts for nearly a century, at the 
lemorable Revolution supplanted by Presbyterianisoi, 
-its cleigy rabbled oiU (as the Presbyterians expressed 
^) from their livings by fanatical mobs, and made the 
port and impious mockery of Covenanters, and fac- 
ious zealots,— while the great names which have adorn- 
d its Communion, are now, alas ! forgotten, ^ uono- 
Lced, and unknown,' by an ungrateful country ; these 
re facts which evince die instability of human affairs, 
nd the misfortunes which attend all national revolu. 
tons, even when these are eventually productive of be- 
leficial consequences ; where there are a few upright, 
hough it may be mistaken, men, who look upon loyalty 
their legitimate sovereign as unworthy to be put in 
ompetition with their own private interests. Let me 
lot be misunderstood, in admiring the conduct and dis- 
Dterestedness of the Scottish prelates in 1688. 

<^ It would require volumes to detail and discuss this 
Dteresting subject, which yet, even in this prolific age 
)f literature, remains to be discussed ; and did it come 
rithin my present plan, I would show that the Episcopal 
hurch of Scotland was, from the very first, the legitimate 
nd national church of that kingdom ; that Presbytery 
s consequently a plant of a foreign soil; that (^ the Co- 
renanters were perteeutcd, they were persecuted by the 
)tate, and not by the Church ; that all dong the Upis- 
:opal clergy were devoted loyalists ; that they were, in 
reneral, men of piety and learning ; and that Uie con- 
iuct of the prelates, when they were deprived of their 
lioceses, has entitled those noble and iU.requited men, 
vho endured innumerable privations, sufferings, and 
lardships, from the Presbyterian victors, to the adminu 
ion of every genuine Episcopalian and lover of his 
:ountry ; in short, I would trace the secret histor7 of 
ebellion, fanaticism, and covenanted treason, dignified 
19 these have been and still are, by the epithets of free- 
lom, religion, and liberty ; theie would I trace in con- 
lexion with the English Puritans, and place in its true 
ight the history of a Church, which has been falsely 
isserted to have been as persecuting and intolerant as 
ts Popish predecessor. But I must refrain at present, 
for the subject is too copious and important That 



Church has now fallen— fallen, I mean, ao &r as its 
rights are concerned; though not fallen from its pii. 
mitive order and government ; and, I most aay it« to 
the dugrace of England^ its clexgy are sofieted to Ian. 
guish in neglect, while even the Presbyterian nkii^'ten 
in IreUmd are aided by the statc^'—VoL II. p. 199— 
201. 

We have already hinted that the work bef<ne us does 
not attempt to give any account of the private life of 
Laud, but is devoted entirely to the public events in 
which he took a conspicuous part. The oonsequence 
is, that it affords but little insight into bis social and 
domestic dispositions, and supplies few incidents of a 
strictly personal nature. Our last quotation, how. 
ever, will be read with interest, as it describes the heroic 
conduct of this celebrated man upon the scafibld, when 
about to suffinr an ignominious and cruel death : 

THE DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

'' On the night before his death, the Archbishop^ af. 
ter refreshing himself with supper, retired to rest* and 
sank into a profound slumber till ihe morning, when he 
was roused by hu servant ; so little did he fear his ap- 
proaching fate* Ue felt that the malevolence of his ene. 
mies was at an end ; aged and feeble, his days could 
not at the farthest be many ; and to him death was wd. 
come, since the Church had fallen, since leamiog bad 
been supplanted bv the dark fanaticism of revolatioa- 
ary zealots. Yet be could not fail to mark well that 
thirst for his blood which his enemies had manifested. 
Almost verging on the grave, why lead him to the scaf- 
fold, when he was under their power, and when impri- 
sonment would soon have released him from thdr pene- 
cuting hatred ? Not that he wished to live. To beg 
his life by humiliating submissions, to drag out an ex- 
istence, miserable as it must have been to nim In that 
age of sectarian triumpli, to have become the sport and 
mockery of enthu8iasts,-^his lofty soul disdained the 
revolting idea. To the brave man death has no ter- 
rors ; to the innocent no fesrful anticipations ; to the 
Christian, harassed by persecudon, it is at all times weL- 
come. 

^' On the fatal morning, the lOth day of January, &is 
heroic prelate, with the utmost composure, proceeded 
to his devotions at an early hour. Thus he continued 
till Pennington, Lieutenant of the Tower, and other 
officers, appointed by his enemies, came to conduct him 
to the scaffold. It was erected on Tower HilL He had 
alreadypfepared himself for death, and its bitterness was 
past. He had * committed Iiis cause to him who judgeth 
righteously.* 

<< A vast concourse of people assembled to behold the 
last m6ments of this great man. The mournful pro- 
cession left the Tower, and the Archbishop was coo- 
ducted to the scaffold. On his way, he was exposed to 
the abuse of the infamous rabble, who indulged in the 
most indecent invectives, as if wishing to embitter the 
death of a man whom they hated. Yet there were 
among that motley assemblage those who pitied hia suf- 
ferings, and whose sacred prayers were raised in his be- 
half; who, remembering him in his prosperity, could 
not unmoved behold this melancholy vicissitude, affect- 
ed by those feelings which the sight of greatness in 
distress fails not to excite. The venerable sufferer him- 
self seemed least of all, to feel his own misfbrtunes. His 
undaunted courage and cheerful countenance, imputed 
by his friends to his innocence, by his uDchantable 
enemies, to his hardihood in guilt, bespoke his inwwd 
omnplaoBncy. With an i^parent joy he mounted the 
scaffold, < as if^* says FuUsr, * rather to gain a crown 
than to lose a head ; and to say the tru£^ it was no 
scaffold, but a throne, a throne whereon he shortly was 
to receive a crown, even the most gloriMUi crown of mivr. 
tyrdom** 
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•' Thevenembk Friiiiftte*t eaemiai, however, seemed 
!8olTed to annoy him. They had crowded beneath the 
affbld, and when he ascended it, they endeavoured to 
iacompose him by looking upwards through the holes 
ad cyevices, with the most inhuman and indeoent ex- 
Itsli^' Yet his wonted humour and presence of mind 
Ld not'lbrsake him. He besought the attendants to fill 
leae crevices with dav ; for he did not, he said, wish 
is innocent Uood to nil on the heads of those deluded 
eople* 

*' Before he pr^aied for death he addressed die mnU 
itude in what has been termed a sermon speech, or his 
iincnl sermon, preached by himself ; and, as he feared 
leither the ftowns of the vulgar enthusiasts who sur« 
tmnded him, nor in that situation valued the applauses 
f his friends, he disdained any attempt to excite the 
ympathy of the behcdderB. From a written paper he 
ead this address, commencing with the two first verses 
^ the twelfUi chapter of St Panl*s Epistle to the He- 
wevs, * Let us run widi patience the nee which is set 
lefbre us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
»ur faith ; who for ttie joy that was set before him, en- 
lured the cross, despising die shame, and is set down at 
he right hand of the throne of God.* • • • • 

^* !nie Archbishop now prepared fbr the block, and 
observing the scaffold crowded with people, he said, *• I 
hoocht that there would have been an empty scaffold, 
hat I might have had room to die. I beseeoi yon, let 
ne have an end of this misery, for I have enJured it 
ong.* When the space was cleared, he said, * I will 
rail off my doublet, and God*s will be done. I am 
irilllng to go out of the world ; no man can be more 
irHling to send me out than I am willing to be gone.* 

^ Yet in this trying moment, when he was displaying 
% magnanimity not exceeded by the holy martyrs of the 
primidve ages ; he was beset by a furious enthusiast,^^ 
Due of those revdlutioncry demagogues who had brought 
Imn to this melancholy end. Sir John Clotworthy, a 
FoUower of the Earl of Warwielc, and an Irishman by 
birth, irritated because die revilings of the people made 
no impression on this renowned prelate, propounded to 
liim certoin quesdons, with the hope of exposing him to 
his associates. * What special text of Scripture,' asked 
be, * is now comfortable to a man in his departure ?* 
' Cupio dissdvi et esse cum Christo,' was the Arch- 
bisbop*s meek reply. * That is a good desire,* said the 
enthusiast ; * but there must be a fbundadon for that 
divine assurance,*—' No man can express it,' replied 
the Archbishop ; ' it is to be found within.' — ^ It is 
founded upon a word, nevertheless,' said dotworthy, 
< and diat wotd should be known.'—' That word,' re- 
plied the Archbishop, *■ is die knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and that alone.' Perceivhig, however, diat diere 
would be no end to this indecent interruption, the Primate 
tuned to die executioner, and giving nim some money, 
said, ' Here, honest friend, Ood forgive diee, and do thine 
office upon me in mercy*' He was then desired by the 
execationer to give some sign when he should strike, to 
which he repliiS, ' I wiU, but first let me fit myself.* 

•< The Azdibishop then knelt down before die block, 
and dins prayed t ' Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. 
I know I must pass through the shadow of death before 
I can come to thee; yet it is but utnbra moriU^ a mere 
shadow of death, a litde darkness upon nature, but diou, 
by thy merits and passion, hast broke dirough the jaws 
,of deadi. So, Lord, receive my soul, and have mercv 
upon me, and bless this kingdom with peace and wiUi 
plenty, and wldi brodierly love and charity, that diere 
may not he this effusion of Chrisdan blood amongst 
diem, for Jesus Christ*s sake, if it be diy wUL' 

** Havfaig thus prayed, the Archbishop laid his head 
upon the Aual block, and when he had said, < Lord, re- 
ceive my soul,' which was the signal for die execuUon- 
er, hu head was struck off at one blow."— Vol. IL Pp. 



We must now dose these interesdng volumes, sttu- 
ring their author that they have gready enhanced our re- 
spect for hia abilities, and that we shall be glad to meet 
with him again in anv work calculated to preserve and in. 
crease the honourable disdncdon to which his varied aU 
tainments may be said to have already raised him among 
the controvert writers of the day. 



R^ctUnu iuggetted hy the Murders recently commU' 
ted at Edinburgh. Being an Epiitk to the Right 
ffoH. Robert Peely M.P. By a Medical Ofilcer in 
die Hoysl Navy. Glasgow. W.iUM'Phun. 1829. 

This is a spirited, and, on the wholes a sensible, 
thou^ here and there radier a declamatory production. 
The audior's object is, in die first pUoe, to prove diat 
die present state of the laws regarding anatomy is by 
no means what it should be,— a proposition which we 
suppose nobody will deny; and, in the second place, to 
point out what he conceives would remedy the defects of 
the exisdng system. He discusses the first branch of 
his subject under seven different heads, which he ar- 
ranges in the following manner : 

'< L The present stale of die laws affecdng diat part 
of medical educadon which depends on anatomy, makes 
it impossible to study that science efficiendy, widiout 
incurring some degree of criminality. — II. It is impos- 
sible for a surgeon, or surgeon-apothecsry> to practise 
his profession independent of an indmate acquaintance 
widi the structure of the human fVaroe, and at the same 
time oonsistendy widi the safety of the publip, his own 
comfort, and the security of his property.— III. When 
the legidature requires one thing, and necessity demands 
another, not only must the enactment of the former be 
disre^qpded, but, in process of time, temptodons will 
accumulate to supply the wants of the latter by unlaw- 
ful as well as by illegal means.— IV. All laws, whedier 
private or public, the tendency of which is to increase 
crime, by increasing the temptations thereunto, are un- 
just, cruel, iniquitous, and non-obligatory.— V. When 
an actual increase in the crimes or a country may be 
proved to be a consequence of any of its laws, die guUt 
incurred baongs as much to diat law, or those laws, as 
to die perpetrators of all die atmes originadnff there- 
from.— VI. The existing legal impediments to die study 
of anatomy, by dissection of die human frame, are not 
only opposed to the necessities of the medical profession, 
but have been the remote causes of increased, and are so 
still of increasing crune.— VIL The murders commit- 
ted by Burke and his assodates having had a legal ori. 
gm, die Uw which di?jdes die guUt widi him, ought to 
share his reproach." 

On each of diese proposidons our audior descsnts at 
some lengdi, snd his remarks we consider satisfactory 
and conclusive. We shall give one specimen of the 
manner in which he enforces his opinions* and which, 
though not new, are put in a strong and good light : 

TBS MO&AL IIECB88XTY OF AirATOllICAL DISSEC- 
TIONS. 

« Now, the facts, as they concern the case of die me- 
dical student are these ;— to acquire anatomy practically, 
he must have bodies to dissect Providentially, the num- 
ber of murderers has never been enough to furnish the 
lecturer's table, far less to satisfy his pupU's wants. No 
other dass of executed criminals is by law disposed of 
to the surgeons, nor is diere any odier legislative provi- 
sion of the kind. On the contrary, if a grave be open- 
ed for die sake of die rotting body it contains, it must 
be in defiance of popular fceling, and in violation of 
legal enactments. Are npt tlie necessities of die public, 
and die requirements of die statute, direcdy m conflict 
here? And what, let me ask, can die student do in such 
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« tkaaOm^ H« nutt tiUior fttMloft kit fraftnion, 
«r oSBeod ths law. He muit ehhar turn his thou|^ti^ 
liw talettts, sad hb h«pes, towafcU another etJliog, f«r 
which he it unfitted, alike hy hig iiicliDatkm and hie 
pvevious education ; or he mutt oondewend to oontri- 
^nte to the eupport of gange of law-breakers, wretches 
Bo depraved as not to shudder' at the occupation of ca- 
tering for the anatomist's studies ; and withal so vile as 
to volunteer for the service, though an illegal, as well as 
a d»gu8ting one, on condition of being paid for their 
trbablew &n there be any doubt, Dotwithstanding all 
the difficulties sunounding hit election, as to which 
line of conduct he will ehoose ? My own opinion has 
been long decided, thai no law is binding, by wfaomso- 
ever decreed, which is not, at the same time just. And 
Were I commanded by aay eavthly superior, no matter 
how exalted bis rank or kgitimate hie right to rule me^ 
te do aught which I knew to be eontravy to the laws of 
May Maker, the essence of all common law, I would te* 
ibse obedienee, promptly and peremptorily, on the ac* 
knowfedged principle that no inferior has power of 
hfanself to set aside the will of a superior : oonsequently^ 
no mere creature can be licensed to issue a decree opposed 
to those of his Creaton Thutf thfaiklDgv were I to re* 
sume my anatomical studies to-momw, I would unhes. 
sitatingl^ disinter, and concur in disinteiring the buried 
dead, mough every Act of Parliament were to denounce 
me in a separate damnatory clause. I would dare, in 
such a matter, to disobey all human goveniors, rather 
tfian pfovoke the one Blemal Governor of the world, 
by neglecting any means of increasing my useful- 
ness to manund. I canvass not the cruM tyranny 
of those laws, by which I am interdicted from the 
most profitable mode of studying how to avoid error, 
yet made punishable with mey imprisonment, and, 
worse than either, ignominy, if by my error I do a 
neighbour wrong. As well might a man be hanged 
for falling on another and causing bia death, although 
himself Uirown down by a power he could not re- 
sist. But I protest most solemnly against any law, 
whether Senatorial or not, which, if submitted to, 
threatens to expose me, at some luture time, to all the 
stings and pangs of a guilty conscience. I care not for 
fortune^if my country nera all mine, to it she shall be 
Arice welcome. I priae not even health so highly, but 
that, to benefit my fellow-cieatures, I eould dis^ixilly 
sacrifice it I cling not to lift itself "With so great love, 
as for a moment to hesitate about resigning it, if thereby 
i mi^ ensure a single benefit to the human race. Ijife, 
health, i^tnne, I consider lent me by my Heavenly 
Benefactor for the use of mankind; but tlnit which is 
mine exclusively, to whidi none but myself has the least 
title, the repudiation of which could do no man any ser- 
Tioe,-uny peace of mind,— I dare not widi suicidal hand 
put from me. I cannot, I will not, esteem it my duty 
to lay myself open, for country, kind, nor universe, to 
the reproaches of conscience, awakened by the dreadful 
erime of practising an awfully responsible profession in 
a state of wilful ignorance. Neither prince, nor poten- 
tate^ nor power, has the smallest right t^foEce me into 
any situation of which the abovemay be the consequences ; 
and no law, of which such is tlie tendency, has any just 
claim to my fealty. If, through ignorance of some part 
of the human frame, I commit a serious, though it may 
not be a fatal mistake in operating, poor satisfaction is 
it to the injured person should me law, to satisfy the 
cravings of his vengeance, make me a bankrupt in estate; 
—poorer satisfaction still is it to me, to give my gold a 
compensation for the ill I wrought, while unsleeping 
memory torments me with tlie reflection that I have 
maimed a fellow-creature, perhaps rendered him help- 
less for life : when, had I taken care to be better in- 
formed in my profession, I had never dpne him that ir- 
reparable wrong. Whilst, therefore, I connive at the 
illegal practices of the resurrectionists, I do it^ com- 



pdM thereto by din necessity,-:.! do H to avoid tbe 
risk of loshig tiie calm and quiet of my mfaid hese, and 
to prevent the eternal torture of my soul bereaAei^**— P» 
21^-4. 

ThediiiUBll»,ho«mm k M t» show Ant te p»». 
se»t syatew isdiftotine, hrt hot it ia pisii bk to 
ic To ua it appaaw paitiraily ewkn^ 
to devise any swkenao, by which, the nt 
tion will cease to be considered as an evU, is alto^sdaer 
hopeless. Nay, flsoie, we should bouniriUhig to oee 
the lepugnaBoe, with whinh dissecyon ia aA proMBt we- 



gasded, eradicated frona the hraaats q£ ouo 
As long as dvilasatiaii eootiouaa, sod thesoiAer 
tiooaand floor soaoBptahilitisaof hamanity axe coUi f iot ed , 
the public cottmg up of the body of a ftttow-coeoftun oa 
the table of a laoluie.«oom os^At to be viewed with poen 
anddisguet by all those who are not mere omd of scienoe« 
and who have taught thea nature to aeeononodaleittelf 
to the neoeasitieo of their pioftasioK We 
ttw4 io permitting the practioe of disreotioii, tho 
moss of mankind will aiwoyo feel ^at they are waaking 
a choiee of only the least of two evils. It wmild bo an 
evil te aUow ignorant suigoonB to ^ abreod into tko 
would ; and it is an evil to be obliged toomBOthatigno. 
ranoe by inlriaaBg on the revo i encB ws oooBOt laalpea-- 
tertsining for £e dead. We dstsat tbe vulgar onit of 
inferior and eoorse-minded aaotomiats, uAo aoo cooii. 
nuaUy crying oat against what fStny are pl e a s ed to i»- 
presentas the weak prejndieosef the nnltitndB. Emff 
soflM feeliM thai enteio- the bosom, and throire ito 
benigncr inftienoe over the haid rsaUtieo and graoa- 
nessca of life^ may in like manner be stiginotiont ao m 
prejudice. No; we nay anbmit to a neeessity^ bat 'We 
aie not to be bullied into a bsUff that we ai» 



an erroib 

We do not mean to afsply these rooMiks to4li»ao«lior 
before na, who presumes noif tffontnge dtoorma ^ in. 
sinuatieiis so absurd ; hut wo are distinctly of opioioa, 
that of tbothree soureao hepropoeee toii whence to anpply 
the disseetiny^Mwas, only the two latter are ihr a mo- 
meat tenable^ They are,— I. SuiddesM— II. All per- 
sons, no master what tbsif ciimo, who sufier the panrisk. 
nKatofdeath.-.IiI. AUoenvidfrdviBginpriosa. Th«k 
oar anthoc, who justly condeaans tbe. idea of aoii e ud er- 
hig to the disssciing^mfe tho dpceawd i— fiatfo^f woife. 



honsesi or tho bodies of aliana andatouigas, 
die himsell to tho notioQ of awaidSng thiB ihAO to aoi^ 
oidee, is to ua o omo wh ot ineomprehensit>ISb IVBOfSaa- 
cide is held to bo a erime, bat it is a crhno which oorw 
ries ita own punishment along with it, and tho fhll ex* 
tent of the guUt moat lie between -the individoal and hie 
Gssatob Would it not be suhvenivo of* aloMOt every 
mis of dviiized sodety, to see the body of Or Lendon- 
derry., a Whitbwsd, or a Romilly, expoeed* in a paMio 
claaa-room beside that of the vilest fdon ? Whoiin such 
a case would be the feelings of the surviving rsiativre 
and friends P Beddes, Is not suidde ftequently tho re- 
sult of insanity^ and upon what principle of eqnitf worid 
we punish, the ineaae F It ia needless to expatiare upon 
a auggeetion equally repugnant to common senoe and 
common humanity. In support of hia seoood piopeeol, 
one author's reasoning seeooa more sadafilctory t— . 

" A second source from which * subjecta* might be 
obtained, is discoverable in the bodies of all persona, no 
matter what their crime, who suffer the punishment of 
death. Why should any of these be spared ?— -why, if 
the offences of a Faumlmy made him worthy of death, 
should his bodv, afrer it waa strangled, have been so 
ceremoniously handed over to his dashonouced family, 
to be depoeited in a repulchre beside the ashes of thcoe 
who llvol respected, and died lamented ? Why not ra- 
ther hare dispatched it (whether in cart or ooffiot to be 
left to his friends,) forthwith to the dissecting^Moa, 
where it would have served some more uadhl purpose 
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dead, tlMA It #aft Wimt to dtf liffog ? Why sbould tiie 
coiner, the burglar, Um highwi^r robber, with » host of 
others, the penalty of whose crimes is death, be given 
over, after hanging the Uppointeii time, to their brother 
knayesf insttaa of to the pttblia, whlnn tJtOf warred 
against all UmCt lives ? The state derives none other 
benefit from thd death of a eitiaen^ than the supposed 
deterring effect afiMtid bf the example of his dying, 
and even that admits of so mufch doubt, that many goSi 
p^d great men have looked upon capital punishment, 
except in cases of mutder, as woxM thati useless* So 
long M capital punishments do fexist, ho«revef. why 
■liMdd HM those that undergo them be afterwards de- 
livered over to the teachers and students of anatomy P 
The medical profession, the nation, the world, would be 
the gainers. It is certain « if the bodiel bf men like 
these be not so made use of, the remains of those who 
desoended to their gravel unstained with guilty will be 
diatorbed, conveyed aw^y, and dissected. With a choice 
of evils, supposii^ (what I do not thmk) both to be 
evils, is it not wisdom to take the least ? and which is 
the least cannot be doubtful, ady more than whether the 
family of the honfit maO) or that of the rogue, is to have 
priority, when it may become necessary, for the good 
of the oommunity, to decide upon plans, the execution 
of iHiich qittst be attended wUn pain to some party or 
olhcr.*'-.P. 44.-4d. 

It U ndt, liowever, td be dented, that tf mutdef is a 
darker criade than forgery, the only mode of making any 
distinction in the punishment, as the law awards death 
to both, is by dishonouring the body of the murderer. 
If the corpse of every felon ht sent to the anatomist, 
this distinction must be sacrifieed, and again we shall 
hbve to sul>mlt to an evil — The third mode of supply 
is to be found in all convicts dying in prison ; «nd u 
the former is juatiBable, this is so also. 

But will these two modes of supply be sufficient to 
answer the demand? It Is self-evident that they will 
not; alid the difficulty consequently retnains almost 
as great as ever. We ate not avsrt whether it is gene- 
I rally known* that about two hundred bodies a¥e requbed 
in Edinburgh alone annually ; and the blan now pro- 
posed would not ensure twenty. The subject, thererore, 
IS one whi^ we suspect will long continue to pu^^le and 
perplex the legislature ; and though the *' Medical Offi- 
cer ^^ has said a good number of sensible thinss regftrd- 
ix^ it, ht has neither cut nor untied the OordLm knot 
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Y%e t^edmlmt^r Heui^. I^o, XIX. «f(tMMfy, 1989* 
London. Printed for the Proprietors. 

Wl believe k is generally known that ib^M periodical 
was stsried with a view to its becoming the organ of the 
Refocmen, as tka Qoatterly imd Edinburgh were of the 
Tories and the Whigs* Its contributors are understood 
to be diseiples of Mr Bentham*s school ; though it 
mast be eon^BSsed, that being men of talent, and more- 
over, men of the world, they nave picked up some pieces 
of intbniiatioii ^t do not exactly amalgaooate with bis 
system. 8tili» tliey profess to adhere to it ; and this is 
csosisteney ; and we love oonsisteacy even when it is a 
Uttk esiicacured ; eqpeeiaUy in these days of chopping 
and fhsnging. 

Of cottts^ ia our capacity oriitersry critics, we have 
QMhuig «o do with the polities of these gentleinen, and 
shsU thnefine b^gia our catafoifue raisomU ' of what is 
to be found ia thsir last number, by setting apart all the 
srtidcs which bear professedly and exclttsivel|r on this 
topis. Ankle I. is en the Catholic questhm ; it is In- 
tmM to be tenii^y witty. Art. III. b a brief pohd* 
csl and statistical account of America, addressed to the 



pe^l^ofthiie«ttfltryaaA««gbaildao]ifcdwiie." Ar 
XV. is on the hackneyed sub^t of absenteelsiiL 

These ^et apart, the first disquisitions td which w 
turn ottr attention ire, Artft. V. and Villi Both o 
them are on the subject of piofesiional edueation, am 
are powerfully and spiritedly written. The former tresi 
of the system of legal edaeatiou in England^ and al 
though we think the reform it proposes too sweeping ti 
be either practicable or usefbl^ there can be no doub 
that a case has been made out wliich calls fbr some le 
gislative interference with the edueation vi members o 
the higher classes of the law In England. Ws coineidi 
still more heartily With the sentiments and opinions o 
the latter article, on anatomy. We wouM recommend 
it to the attentive perusal of every man in fidinburgh \ 
fbr the honourable, ^ngh in iOme messute misdirect, 
ed feelings excited by the late horribleevents, kept aliv« 
ind exaggerated as they have been, by tlie readiness of the 
newspaper press to eater to the inordinate ippotite of thi 
public for the disgusting details, call for some such seda^* 
tive. Art. XVI^ ^^ ^ffV^ ^^ Public Schools/' ought 
perhaps to be mentioneohere, as connected with tlie sub- 
ject of Education. It would be an amusing enough 
spedmen of thuhdetlog dedamition'abotft a pi^eei 
trifle, but for the disgustiDg-natuBS of one o£ the stories 
raked up, and the disingenuous application of it One 
isolated event in the eonrse of eenturies-^-that event 
seventy years old— is brought fhrward as conclusive 
against a system. 

We come now to oar own peculiar provfuee— the li- 
terary articles. There is one objection to most of them, 
that they are mere political diatribes under the false 
colours of critical disquisition. Thus Art. XTII. of the 
present number, *' fieranger*B Songs,** is a simple state- 
ment of the political arrangements and public reeling nf 
France ; to which several of the songs of that popular 
author are appended | bat without any account ot the 
author, or of the chatacteristios or merits of his works-, 
without even an attempt to create a semblance of con- 
nexion between the quotations and the preliminary dis- 
cussion. We admit that this is an extreme case, but, 
more or less, ihe praclios is to be reeognlMd in all their 
eritlques. Thus, fai Art. II. «« Uvlog Poetsof HoUand,** 
we sue treated to an essay on the medto of a dmrah as- 
tablishment; and m An. VIL ^ Uongslin Tales^^to 
another on the hollowness of political reforms proraed- 
ing ftoiB the erowo. These diMttSriens may be very 
leened) logenioas, and Just t bat they are not criticism. 
Thii poUtiesl tendeney of the Westrnteeter Bevieweis 
has yet a naoft malign effeei oo their critiehND. They 
ere in the habit of praishig or oondemning a work, not 
on the groand of its literary meritSi bat aeeording as it 
is fhvourable or mifkfoaraUe to tlielr own moral and 
political tenets. Thus, in the present, namber, the 
*' Hungarian Tales,*' a work of very inconsiderable Ji- 
terary merit, is noticed and lauded because certain spe- 
culations therein contained coincide with their own opi. 
nions. And thus the author of Pelham narrowly escapes 
a drubbing, which le bestowed heartily on the rest of 
that class of novelists, betauss ^elr sentiments happen 
to be aristocratical. Some light is thrown on tlie causes 
of this style of criticism in an article (IX.) on ** Spanish 
Novels," in the present number. They there give a 
detailed account of their notions of what an historh^l 
romance ought to be ; which, being interpreted, meanii, 
that it ought to be a history in every respect, but that of 
strict adherence to truth. The fact is, that **> the Qods 
have not made these gentlemen poetical ;" and it is no 
wonder that they are guilty of blunders when they wan- 
der beyond their sphere. Obe of the freest from this 
their besettkg shi, ii Aft. I V.^'' Dlyrian Poems^ 
Feudal Scenes.** 

There are seVerftl mlscellaneoaft tfticles which we 
pass over briefly. Art VI. is a puff direct, of a respecu 
able sermon by Dr Channiog.— Art X. 1ft an angry no- 1 



tiee of the leaxned W. Wadd's *< Commenti on Cofpu- 
lenoy, Lineamenti of Leanneig, Mems. on Diet and 
Dietetics." We oould not, for some time, imagine any 
possible cause why they should be so savage on poor Mr 
Wadd ; but remembering iht very pondoous attemjpt 
at wit made by the critic at the commencement of his 
review, we obtained an altematiTe solution of the pro- 
blem. Either their ill-will is the smple emanotiao of 
the rivalry of brother wits ; or it is the very proper and 
natural pique, that all unsuccessful nourish against all 
successful jokers — Art XII. is on <' Sir Richard Phil- 
lips*s Personal Tour." It is worthy of the subject, and 
ha» evidently been drawn from the balaam box, for the 
sheer purpose of filling seven pages.— Art. XIV. is a 
curious statistical document, containing full and accu- 
rate details on the Finance Department of the lioodon 
Newspaper Press. 

On the whole, the Westminster Review contains a 
very £sir proportion of the good and bad things of this 
earth. 



Happinat Founds and other Poems. By John Sanders. 
Edinburgh. W. Hunter. 1829* • 

A^LL we know of Mr John Senders is, that he is no 
poeL This work is in blank verse, which, we doubt 
not, he considered the easiest species of versification, be- 
cause he thus escaped the necessity of rhyming ; but in 
excluding rhymes, Mr Sanders has excluded the only 
external sign by which we could have been induced to 
believe that he was aimins at poetry. However, Mr 
Sanders has his own reward, for he assures us that he 
has ^^ come at the idea, as well as the experience, of 
happiness ;" and if this be the case, the prize gained 
wiU render him independent of any opinion which may 
be 'pronounced, on the subject of his measured prqae. 



PubHc Charaeieru^Biagraphicttl and CharacteritHe 
Sketeheiy vUh Portraitt of the mod diitingwthed 
Penonaget of Ihe present Age. VoL II. for 1838. 
London; Knight and Lacey. 

The Biographical Sketches in this woric, of which 
these are twen^-six, are very respectably written; but 
the portraits are the most excruciating things we ever 
saw. They are not very horridly executed, or absolute-' 
ly unlike ; but they are just sufficiently well done to 
present a faint and glimmering caricature of the ori- 
ginal, which is both provoking and ludidousr-distrets- 
tng and absnid* 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



CE08SIVO THE LIKE. 

Prom the Journal of lAeuUnant S- 

" nxitcsme gnat Neptnne with his ^iee>ftirii*t 

That rules the MM, ana makei thou rbe or fkllt 

His dewT lockM did drop with bEJne apaee 

Under his diadim impemll i 

And by hiiiidehis queene with tatootiSi, 

Fair Amphitiite, most divinely fldze» 

WboM yvoiie ihoakton weren covered aO, 

Ai with a robe, with her owne silver halre^ 

Aad dock't with pearlct which th* Indian less ftv her mtpaixe. 

SPBUWSB* 



The LadyU Library. Part 1. London ; Knight and 
Lacey. 1829. 

This is a handsdme little work, intended exclusively 
for the use of the fiur sex. It proposes to keep pace 
with the improvements recently introduced in female 
education, and is to contain *^ what Is valuable in 
science, d^ant in accomplishment, delightful in litera* 
ture, and useful in domestic life ; not cloaked in ab- 
struse technicalities, or shackled by the pedantry of the 
schools, but in such a garb as wHl please by its unaf- 
fected simplicity, its condensed knowledges and its 
agreeable variety.*' This is promising pretty largely; 
but as far as we can judge from the First Part, the exe- 
cution bids fair to correspond with the conception ; and 
we therefore recommend tho work to the attention of 
our fkir finends. I 



DuBiKo our voyage through the tropics in the 
tifol evenbgs, when it was my watch below, I loved to 
sit at the open port, before the carriage of the great gmi, 
and mark the progress of the vessel through the dear 
and verdant waters, as the little waves played dien»elTea 
around her bends, and shoals of fish darted, with tiie 
rapidity of lightning, by her sides. On one of these oc- 
casions, I was suddenly startled from my meditaliaiM 
by the cry of *< A sail a-head ! halo I Neptune ! Nep- 
tune ! a-hoy !" and on gaining the deck, perceived a laoi^ 
tar-barrel flaming on the ocean, and gliding past our ves- 
sel ; which, I was given to understand, was the royal beige 
of the venerable watery God, who hsd announced his in- 
tention of commg on board next morning, to saperiotcnd 
the shaving such of his children as had not picrkmalj 
crossed the great boundary of his dominions. 

Next morning, accordingly, this august penonage 
made his appearance on the quarter-deck, about half-past 
nine a.m., and advanced to seat himself on a gun-car. 
riase, under a gorgeous canopy of various-colonnd flags, 
and surrounded by innumerable stieamen, which kept 
waving to and fro with every wandering bieeze. His 
dress, consisting of a bufialo^s hide, widi sudi other vi^ 
rietles as could be procured on board, added to an iron* 
crowned, hoary-bearded mask, rendered him a Very gio- 
tesf ue figure. By his side was seated a gigantic 
white-robed mariner, something resembling an old wes* 
ther-beaten woman, intended to represent Amphitritft. 
The royal chariot, preceded by a band of music^ and 
drawn by sixteen men, painted from head to foot in the 
most ludicrous fashion, led the van of the procession, 
and was followed by the numerous constables, boning 
their rods of office, all decorated in a singular manner. 
Next followed the important barber, with his train of 
necessary attendants ; and his Oceanic Majesty's faonse- 
hold brought up the rear. 

AfUr^pjoading the qusrter^eck with all due ceremony, 
the procession faAlted opposite the cudip door (Uiat is, the 
door of the great cabin on tlie upper deck) where his god- 
head was welcomed by the officers, and accepted the of- 
fer of a glass of spirits ; nor liad his fair spouse any he- 
sitation in swallowing a potent draught of the same in- 
spiring nectar. When tne barber (who did not fiiil to 
exhibit his huge iron rasor) and seversl of the other at- 
tendants had also paid their devotions at the shrine of 
Bacchus, the csr was drawn into the lee waist, when 
were prepared a deep cistern, (composed of a tailed top. 
Shi], supported at the four comers by conespondiag 
stanchions, and filled to the brim with the salt water of 
the tropical ocean), a covered throne for Neptune and 
his exquisite consort, a scaffiddi^g for the barber and 
suite, and a narrow plsnk across the rewrvoir, on which 
were to be seated those unenviable individuals who were 
destined to undeigo the oeiemonj of '* shaving.'* 

At thb moment the beatinff of the diumst the toimd 
of the horns, the shouts of ue marinen, and the cries 
of «• Bring forth my tons! bring forth my sons !" la. 
dicated to the anxious beings below, on the gun-deck, 
that all was in readiness to commence the business of 
the day ; and immediately a band of the hoirific con* 
stables came to lead me^ (I was then only a midah^- 
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man,) blindfblM) fuid with a palpitating heart, ti> the 
place of execution. No sooner had I gained the sum- 
mit of the companion-ladder, than a deluge of saKt wa 
ter, from innumerable buckets, was discharged uncere- 
moniously into my face ; and when I attempted to gasp 
for breath, an unceasing stream from the fire-enginei was 
directed, by some expert hand, right into my mouth. 
Id this state, panting, and almost breithless, I rut died 
forwards, with much exertion, draggiog constables and 
attendants after me, till I gained the foot of the ladPder 
which led to the plank crossing the cistern. This I 
ascended, with some difficulty, amid the cheering of a 
merciless multitude, took my seat on the tottering plarik, 
and awaited, with anxious expectation, the dreadful re- 
aalt of all this ceremony. I had not sat long tO 1 a 
rough brush (every hair of which seemed to be fomled 
of a Porcupine*8 qnilL,) saluted my chin ; then a sha rp* 
toodied saw (Intended to represent a razor,) was pas. led 
over my cheeks ; then a bucket of water was thrown In- 
to my Ikoe; then another dense stream from the fiVe- 
engine was directed into my month ; and then the fr|til 
plank was withdrawn from under me, and I plunged 
headlong and breathless into the abyss below! TIais 
was not an : in the cistern was a shelf, and on this shxslf 
a man (dressed in a beards skin, and creeping on all- 
fours) whose duty it was to hold the subject of tlieir 
mirth, for some time, under the surface of the watikr. 
Struggling, as it were, fbr my existence, no sooner dvi I 
feel the homed clutches of the great hear^ than I struck 
him such a blow on the head, as caused him to let so 
his grasp ; and almost insensible, I scrambled up t»e 
sides of the dste^, and threw myself down on the debk 
bdow. Still no quarter was allowed me ; I had yet to 
make my way tlnrough a deluge of water, showered on 
me from the forecastle, the decks, the booms, and the 
tops, to the after-part of the vessel ; which, had I riot 
inttmediatrty accomplished, I verily believe I should 
hmre sank exhausted under the oideaL ' 

Notwithstan^Kng all tbis roaming, however, I oontH- 
Tod, on the whole, to preserve my good humour, ani^ I 
had no seoner recovered, and b^im to look about niie, 
than I seised a bnckst,— joined the enraptured perform- 
ers of this btisy soene,.-amd was among the first to :ka- 
lute my hapleM messmate, who next made his appear- 



Afler aU the midshipmen had passed through the 
hands of the barber, the shaving of the seamen com- 
moiced : ^is was a mote serious business, for the chins 
of many bkd profusely, and thehr mouths and eyes were 
fearfully disfigured by the tarry brush of the barber ; 
whiie tonentsr of their favourite element were showfred 
on their hooded heads without sympathy or restraint. 

In the' meantime, the shavfaig advanced with great ra- 
pidity-; and before twelve o*dock, the processioa re- 
turned, in aU its pomp, to the cuddy door, in tlie same 
order as formerly ; when the captain's health, with that 
of all the legitimate sons of Neptune, was drunk, with 
loud and oonthraed cheers, and tlien the sporU of ihe 
morning eonduded. But towards evening, the Captain 
ordered a llbcial supply of grog to be served out to each 
of the sailoisy and the remainder of that night was spent 

M Dnining the goblet and shighigiheseng.'* 



saUI&Axt HVVTIXO ZH AXEZJCA. 

ThXBS are four spedes of fhe squirrel, with which 
the peasantry of America are flunlliar ;~there are five 
with which they are acquamtfcdL The first are known 
to them under the names of chippy ^ red^ hhck^ and grey 
sqtOrreU ;— the last is caDed ^ejiying-tquirrel He is 
a bcandfiil little animal. The fur of Us tail, in colour 
and texture, nsembles that of a beaver, and hi arrange* 
ment is uniform as the downy feathers of the tnrkey. 



His skin, which is delicately soft, and partially white, 
on close inspection seems to be a mitJlL He looks as 
if put into a bag, wide enough to hold two of him, with 
apertures in it to disengage his head and claws only. 
Properly speaking, he does not Jly, He cannot ascend, 
except by climbhig. When the wind is in his favour, 
lie looks out for the tallest tree, from the top of whidi 
he leaps, and by spreading his loose gown, and setting 
his downy rudder, ne <* goes on his way rejoicing." Hb 
body is aix>ut four inches in length. He is generally a 
favourite, and this, together with his sbjrness and dex- 
terity of evasion, prevents him from being often molest- 
ed. He lives in the holes of the forest tree, and loves 
the upper tier o/Urths. Some affirm that he has power 
over the quantity of air he carries about him, so as to 
suit his shape to his mode of *^ progretHng.^^ 

The chipping squirrel, or " cnippy," or " streaky," 
so called from his peculiarities, is the smallest and least 
numerous of the species. His vdee is like that of a 
young chicken ; his sise that of a small rat. He is of 
a red or dun colour, with black streaks down the back 
and part of the sides. He loves the orchard, and lives 
in the stone wall, and is seldom troubled except by the 
schoolboy. 

The red squunel is about twice the sise of the cMppy, 
He is altogether of a bright dun colour. His tail is 
bushy, and large in proportion to Ms body, being of 
equal size with it. He lives in the holes of trees. The 
oak most generally supplies him with a dwelling ;— the 
nuutree furnishes his winter pmvender. A small hole 
will not serve him ; for the supply he lays in is great. 
He frequents the orchard and the wheat-field ; plunders 
the bam, and sometimes intrudes himself into the dwell- 
ing-house. Passing through the hickory grovc^ you 
occasionally hear him nibbling at his favourite nepast— 
the nut. Sometimes the falling of one from amidst the 
tree, with a hole in either side of it, ntinut the kernel, 
will indicate to you his '< hall of the fesst of shells." 
If you happen to alarm him, and awaken in Mm suspi. 
dons of an evil dengn, you will hear him, by the time 
he gets to the top of the tree, long and loud-^-diit-chit- 
cfait chur-r-ring — in exulting defiance of you. Some- 
times you will see him in the form of a V, his body and 
tail suggesting the two members of that letter, perched 
upon the larger limbs of the apple or cherry tree, feed- 
ing dahitUy on the choicest of the froit. This is his 
most hazardous situation ; for not unftequenUy does the 
chance directed, or skilfully cast missile of some mis- 
chievous urchin, hurl him from his festive board to the 
inhoapitable earth. Here, notwithstanding, he has some 
chance of escape ; but woe be to him if his path be en- 
countered by the cUsgorgement of a sdiool-house. Every 
pass to the woods is guarded; every stone-heap block* 
aded, and a sentind stationed at the foot of every tree. 
These preparations alarm him ; he drops his food ; re- 
covers his fore feet ; ascends the tree ; and chatters. 
This is soon put an end to, for a good dimber mounts 
the tluone of his dominion. Like other kmgs, under 
umilar circumstances, he becomes panic-struck. He 
jumps from spray to spray, and attempts to pass his 
more immediate adversary ; but he abandms this at^ 
tempt, on seeing the trunk of the tree endrded by an 
host.' He is at last driven to the extremity of one of 
the branches, and from thence shaken to the earth ;— 

" NofT comes thS tug of war, and din of arms.** 

Down he comes, amidst shouts of ** &ir play ! fair 
play ! give him the fence, or he*ll take fhe atone wall,"-* 
'< guard the old oak tree,"—*' keep him out of the wheaU 
fidd,"-.<« fair pky ! no doga"— «« the raU fence— there, 
now— at him, boys— hurra!" — (RatUing of stones- 
tearing of clothes— misdirected missiles, and bloody 
noses.)-*" The hickory trees !" " keep him out of the 
tall one." The poor animal gallantly straina every 
nerve ; thtows his fortune on the cast of a die, and 
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bravely dashes through tb« midst of his enemies for the 
tall hickory, tie is closed upon and grappled for, but 
woe be to the fingers that seise him,— his dagger t(!eth 
are driven to the tiilt. He escapes from between their 
feet, ascends the topmost twig of the tree, alid chatters. 
Ills ill-judged exultation only instigates hjs pursuers to 
carry the war once more into every branch of his domi- 
nioni The spirited little animal leaps from bough to 
hough, dexterously avoiding those that can be shaken 
by the enemy, till he finds himself manoeuvred into a 
situation which renders his farther exertions vain. He 
wants not for resolution ; — he ascends the highest pin- 
nacle, and leaps headlong to the ground. After this he 
seldom escapes, owing to the descent bewildering him. 
He is sometimes sacnficed to the demon of Revenge ; 
but oftener his magnanimous intrepidity rouses the 
gexierosity of some '^ infiuential** of his adversaries, 
who rescues him from the lacerated fingers of his pre- 
meditating executioDprs, and gives him back to his sil- 
van recreations. 

The black squirrel is nearly double the size of the 
red, and the grey is, perhaps, quite so. They love the 
most productive soils, and hence the colonist meets them 
oftener than chanoe akme would direct. In new settle- 
ments, their .numbers and destructiveness are pogreAt, 
as to command the attention of tho minor authorities. 
A variety of methods have been adopted in order to fa- 
cilitate their extermination, of which not the least effec- 
tual is the ^' Squirrel Dinver.'* Doo*t mistake me i I 
do not insinuate that these worthies retaliate on their 
annoyers, by eating them out of existence ; although 
these dinners still obtain in many places where the ne- 
cessity for them has ceased. And in all probability, in 
another generation or two, when luxury may more pre^ 
dominate, and when the animal, by growing scarcer, wiU 
be considered a rarity, it may become, what its name 
more directly expresses, a feast on squirrels ; broiled, 
stewed, pgelfied, and roasted ; therein more resembling 
an oyster.feast, than what at present it Is— 4i challenge 
from a given number of well-wishers to their settlement, 
to kill more squirrels^ within a certain time, than another 
specified numbe^ under penalty of forfeiting a dinner to 
the whole party. 

The number of squirrels killed on some o{ these oc- 
casions is immense. The American newspapers, a fe# 
years sinee^ contained an account of one^ west of the 
Alleganies, where 17,000 were said to have been destroy), 
ed. Another account Appeared lately, mentioning 8000. 
Even this last was bandied about by some of the British 
journalists as *« Vankeeism." It is perhaps exensable 
on their part, however, seeing that the arrangements of 
the hunt were not coupled with its amount. These 
matches sometimes have 200 on each side { two months 
to hunt ; and two townships (perhaps 78 square miles) 
of specified hunting ground ; and, as far as die writer 
of this recoUeeis, the 17,000 above alladed to was the 
proeeeds of such a match — the contention of two town- 
ships. This is about 42^ squirrels to each man for two 
months, or less than three sqninels every four days, and 
shout 236 squirrels each square mile. No one that Is 
the least acquainted with the interior of America will 
treat this as impossible. The number killed is counu 
ed. by scalps, tech contender bringing his number on the 
ipppinted day. Hawk and crow scalps are sometunes 
iiso included. 



*INE ARTS. 

BIORTB XXBlBItlOK Ot PICYtr&CS A'i *H« 

rnoTAL iirsTrTtyTioK. 
{Second 2foilce») 
Wb mentbaed omr iaieation last 6«tinr<6by of no< 
icing, in the first place, the portraits, an d especially 



thof fe of Mr Watson dordon, and sutileqaently tie ^nvrks 
of tlie principal landscape painters. We have choaen 
this arrangement of the ditfecent branches ol act as we 
con eeive portrait-paintilig^, if not the hij^MSt^ certainly 
the next important department of the science to histon- 
cal painting. By portrait-painting we do nat mean to 
include kll the miserable representations of men sitting 
in vulgar importance in a mahogany chair, with a red 
cu>tain behind them ; but those portraits sJone, which, 
from their intrinsic merit as pictures, are objects of 
vialue and admiration. In illustration of the propriety 
of this classification, we need only call to the recollec- 
tipn of the reader, (and if he cannot bring them to me- 
nctory, knowing nothing about them, he wtU perhaps 
tfifte it for grailted^) the portifaiU of Titian, fteubeos, 
Rlsmbrandt) Vdasques, and Vandyke, besides others we 
ciiuld mention, than which there is nothing more ad> 
n fired or recherche in the wliole range of art ; and we 
njay also remark, that these distinguished individuab 
njere emhient as historical painters ; yet their bistorical 
pictures are certainly not more valued as works of art, 
tl)an their portraita, which at this moment form some of 
the principial attraetions of the finest galleries in £a- 
rc^e. 

We have gone a little out of our way to ctate the 
altove facts, in order to remove the Impression llial por- 
trtut-painting is in itself a seoondary branch of art, an 
irppression which we know does prevail aoHNig the bet> 
tc^ dreles in Edinburgh, who, we make bold to say, 
h owever enlightened on most subjects^ have not as frt 
a very elevated taste in matters connected with the 
fi&e arts. No doubts taste must grow with tiie.art i^ 
fflft and whilst it must be allowed that wt in SooU 
iiM is hut in ita infancy, it is io be feared thai her 
s bter taste is altogether sttU-bomk In Hodam Atfacos 
t) iere is certainly a great Hfieeution of encouEagibg ark 
Bjkit if this be analysed^ it wiU be found to oaMisI of a 
cf fmpodnd of vanity, shd a love of Aoaitfiiifv Fa^ hi- 
st unce, a regular-bred artiat^ who has studied from tlie 
ai^tique, who has painted much from natars^ aad who 
h;ta made the works of the old masters a cdnstaat w&mnt 
ol; interest, and improvement, one would naturally^ fxpeot 
to^ rise ia his proff«siea t-«.but no— Jie won*t do i be hfll 
been too long before our eyes ; his pictures are n i lain 
ly^ beautiftll, but he has beeA r«gttlai)|r Inoufllit up 
ainoogst uslj* hss lest the charms of nov^j. I6 
shbrt, he cinnot be made a ftoa of; and, abo^ ail* he 
m ight BOt suiiieieatly apprsdate the hottonr of ear na- 
tro^age. Bnt^letayouiwstercomehotfrottBoflSB..aMA 
little monosyllable wiaoast around bis nasas^ bow^ 
eveiT eommon or pkbeiaQ it may be, na Mr of dhsaic 
imptartsnee, which is quite irresistibkii and vhlcb no 
intr^e merit of his own could ever \»tt ieqiurBd fbr 
hin>L It does not signify that he has bioftght OMbii^ 
baric with hinn but someof the bard bad eolsudi^ of the 
Itfjiian sehtel, and asmall stlekof travellodeeaesH^^ifll 
he. is from Rome, and that weed turns all his tells ioto 
be Auties. If a sculptor, in like mannte, has the satataa* 
tiki claims of a life devoted tb edenee^ tad ondeaied ta- 
hmts— BtiU, if fae.is not new, and cannot wcM ht iioBlaed) 
he won't do. but let a stone mason come forth, and all the 
almost iosuperiibie difficbbiel &f the art tahisfai before 
him. Never mind what he nroduces — whether it be a 
hero apparently u^der tte influenoe of the lumbago, or 
a caricattire, not superior, if e^ual, to a Dutch toy — ^ 
still, like a canonized Catholic saint, he is w6rshlppcd 
fbrthwith i and his ihnm is published by the esKghien. 
ed aosateurs of fidinbur^ as a bright s^ that his 
come fyrom Ae desett, to ued a new ray of light on tbe 
Modem Athens. We should be soney to deof these 
men bfdrprapoxtioii of praise tod patioai^; bittvbea 
we see them pufthed &r beyffnd their deserte, t* thepreb 
jndioe of those who ait ilMaitely ttnte entided to lbs 
enooon^sttyoiit and tpprobation of their -mlowi-oltiiMa^ 
we consider it the duty of every true friend of art to 
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we contidtf 11 ih§ dmj of fvirf «M« ftiiiiA of art to 
oome Ibrth, and to daim for them the merit they de- 
serve. ^We have been voable to resist this digres- 
non firom the sttbject immediatety before ns, to luich 
weno^ vetam.' 

The pietore hj Watson Oordon^ which prbdpall/ 
ettraeCs omr attention, is his full-length portrait of Colonel 
Munrey of Polnuuseb He is repieaented in his yto- 
iBftnry uniform ; and we believe the picture was paint* 
ed for his legimeDt, who have taken this means of tssti' 
fying their respect for their commander. Nothing can be 
more manly or dignified than the figure ; he is staodiof 
with his helmet in one hand, apparently addressing his 
ofiieers^ whilst with the other, he is holding his hone, 
who k repicflcnt^ in the act of rearing, but in such a 
oentle way as to proclaim the managed steed. I bdieva. 
It has been said, that the figure is too placid to stand 
alongeide of a prancing hone ; but only, a timid gentle- 
nuuii who would feel seriously alarmed If his horse wsm 
even to prick his ears, could, suppose this remark eomet. 
We bi^ to assure this gentleman, that such elegant gaiety 
on the part of a charger, would not only be a Batter ^per* 
ftct indiltence to a good horseman, but rather a thing to 
be desired. Even were it not so^ is the painter to beaIlow« 
ed none of the licena^ which is so liberally granted to 
the poet, especially when It Is absolutely necessary, to 
the amngement of his composition ? It appears to ae^ 
thai evex the whole picture, there is a fine diivahooe 
feeling which is considerably heiglitcned by the attitude 
of the hone, in itself beautifully drawn and paiatsd. 
The management of the light is conducted with mueb 
acicsee ; the principal Usht is admirably concentmed o» 
the Imsi of tne male figure, and from thenee, eanied 
along the aim holding the bridle, and on the nick of 
the horse, tillk reaehce the second light, in the extreme 
diatanes of the Isndscyipe; it is then hu>pily repeated on 
tba hand heldiqg the hdmet, and by a light on the loek- 
joint «f the hone, and also in the upper part of the sky. 
This arnmgemsnc of light reminds us of a rsnerk of 
the fgeenent and talentS Lord ]t21din.«.who^ speaking 
to the Bev. Mr Thompson, said that ^<a piecer» Uie the 
beavtaur should hae ^ sun ;-~withoat it, it^s a blind bu- 
siness.'* ^^Vety true," said Mr Tlierapseoi ^ But 
thai^ano a* it Baods>" his lordship added, «'ii 
hae a moon alsOf and satellites forby." In ' 
wotd|L we hav>e an admirable lectuee en oonpedi 
Mt Thompfoay ^ome tioM aftei^ repeated to Iiaid fildkif 
then Mi Qsrk^ his own remarks, whieh^ in tho midii* 
tacle of hie occupations, he had fbrgptten. He aeeond 
mnch pleased with th^ truth, and oooldhariUy believe 
hehadmadethem. ""SHdlsavthatPWedifsdeevflieh 
woelsaid; botloanaathinkthatl8aidiu"-.i4eibiw]«»i 
ling this pictare, we must remark, that Mr WAtsdtt 
Wtdon is, gpncnlly, extremely happy in hie fUl< 
portzaiu ; in proof of this, we need only oi^ to 
lion, his piotuieg of the Eight Hon. Lady Ckay, the 
Bigbfe £Um. Lady Hampden, Captain Steward 16th 
Hussan^ and Dr Hunter, Professor of Humanity, at St 
AndxewSff which latter pieturp, we leam, ia now engON 
▼ing» 

la the present exhibition^ Mr Watson Gordon** por- 
trait of Sir John I^asmytb, Bart, is a most Vaadyka' 
like pIctuTCb- It is well composed, and delicately celoua* 
ed, and tbeno is a moot gvulemanlike air about it; the 
thing of all otfaem mosferaiely met with, bat yet meet 
oesentialljr leqvieits^ to reader a portoatt- ps f um s n tly 
ag^[9tatjii^ The psrtnit, by the seme srdat, of Bishop 
Sandford, is an exoellent pictur».i.a very feiihlul and 
agreeable, likeness. We were also much delighted Ultfa 
a striking repice e a tetkm of Psofesoor Wilson ; the heed 
is oolooed with so much vigour and truths thai the niB« 
ture se s nis tobssath» Amongst hit portndte of hidUs^ 
Me bestia No. 118; it has atsimple expreatiob of natove 
abont it,.wfaieh ia very f eos in ati n y ^ and it ik ai fahadti* 
fnl in detUl, as it ia rich and transparent in colonriqg. 



The rtet of his portraits are all good $ tmtwant of spaa 
pretents us takhig partictdar notice of them. In eondu' 
skn, however, we must remark generally of Mr Wat- 
son Oordon*s pieturasy that they are quite divested o 
evety thinglike trick, and arepaintsd in a true and natura 
style, which in the end is always the most delightfuL I 
gires us also great pleasure to remark a manifest im 
provsment in their general colour and keeping since las 
year* 

Among the other portraits which eaU our attention 
aie some excellent pictures by two Yery rising artists 
Messrs Graham and Colvin Smyth. Of the former, hii 
best seems to be a portrait of a lady, No; 34 Th« 
head and hand are delicately painted* and well draim 
His picture also of the love-letter, the property of Baroi 
Hume, is a very beautiful and fascinating production 
Among (he portrafts of Mr Smyth, the most perfec 
is that of Lord OUlies. As a likeness, it is very faithful 
it U coloured in a ffiadly styltf r Md i#in eleeileht k«ep. 
ingt His portrait also of the Lord CoaomisBioaer Adam 
is very good— Mr Lauder has a very clever picture oi 
an ofieer in the French hussars ; we believe it is a per. 
trait of a son of the accomplished Madame CataUni 
He has also two paintings, the one the death of a Ro 
man soldier ; the other Cori^anus and Aufi^us, in botl 
of which there is much talent. The figme of Cerieku 
nos Is remarkably good, and over the whole pietuM 
these iea great deal ef exeeUent colour. The bead oi 
his pielnre of a girl roadmg, is also delicately and 
swe^y coloured i but the hands am rather laiige and 
maseulkieM.-. There are two portiaita of a young KagUsli 
artist, Mr Faulkner, Kpresenting two ef the sons oi 
9ir John Hay, who has iciadly sent them to the exbi- 
bition. These pictures are particularly worthy of at^ 
tsntion, as being simple and faithful repfeseDtatiow 
of nature f they are composed with good tastSf and are frei 
ftom all trick or meretricious effect of colour, which ap^ 
peers to ns to be the great curse, which our greet faring 
exhibitioiwreom has brought en oornationaladioot.^ Wi 
have a portrait also, by Mr Partridge, of Mrs Hestiogi 
Aoderson, worthy of the {peatest adt^iritioo i the drair- 
ing of the hands and arms is quite beautiful ; and 
throoghout, there is a fine tone of narmony that is trul) 
reAeshi^|.»We«amiot leave thedepartxnent of pmtrait' 
pointings without mentioning the nanfte of Mr thmeani 



a younp^artist of great modesty and genius* fiehaslonf 
been distinguish^ fls the besfr drawer in the Aoaderay. 
and ie now £rirly entteod on the long journey of art^ or 
which)^ howerer, he has gone n greit wapp Hie smali 
portrait of a lady. No* 73, ic remarkably pettty ; A 
though we think that he might yet choose a better cohmi 
for the diesa, whfeh does not harmoniee with the genenJ 
tone of the picture. Hit Seoteh milk-ghd, purehaeed 
by Sit David Hunter Bleir, Bart., is beautifuL Wi 
would suggtet te tkift artist, that what should now most 
occupy hU atlsBtlon, is the etudy of thaple taite and 
good reeling^ especially m his female portraits ; fbr thii 
purpose, he should take every opportunity of obkcevin| 
the ah, dharaotery and dress of ladfetf who reaDy are so, 
both by binh, aiid manner, and education. We hardl) 
have the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr Duncan j 
but, tnta his pictures and Swings, we expeet ranch 
fiom him^ and wish him well-«>NOi 1, Lady and Parrot, 
by Mii William Carpenter, is a beautiful and ladylike 
piotliee, add we believe it has met with the admimtion 
which the fidr artist well deserves. 

We shidl piOMed to oenaUer the htedseepes BSKt S» 
taidif. 

VBOMD SnMStTIOir OF PlOTOItCS AV TIM 
SOOTTI9H ACADfiVY. 

Wm faavft fandmneh plenure in paying repeated vfi 
tits to the Exhibition Roolne of the SeottUh AcademjF, 
whMh ^M opened only a few days ago ; and as soor 
as we have Gondnded our remarks upon the pictures a) 
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the RojTil Instltutioiiy we shall proceed to a considera- 
tion of thoee at the Academy. We cannot help regtet* 
ting the leparation of the Academicians from the parent 
institution ; hat the encoaragement which both Exhibi- 
tions receive proves, that so far from injuring, they rattier 
CESsist each ouier; and we shall at all times make it a 
rule to speak of the works of art produced at the Aca- 
demy with the same kindly feelings as we entertain to- 
wards their brother painters at the Institution. £tty*s 
'' Judith," and Martin's «' Deluge," this year exhibited 
at the Academy, offisr of themselTes a treat of no common 
kind; of these, and many other excellent pictures, we 
shall speak in due time. 



PEE8KVT STATS OP TBS DKAICA tH EDINBUSOH. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary JoumaL 

SiKy.-.If there be any weight in the opinion of Ro- 
bertsoUf Scotland's fkvoured historian, that a nation must 
be considerably advanced in refinement before it acquires 
a taste for dramatic performances, I should like to ask 
how the justly reputed intelligence of the Scottish capi- 
tal is to be reconciled with the measured support the 
Theatre receives in this dty ?— support that is always 
fluctuating, and most commonly meted out indimeid. 
Is nature's mirror— -tlie workmanship of mighty minds 
— bedimmed by the atmosphere on crossing the T ^eed ? 
How must the exertions, the power, and the humour of 
that manager be paralysed, who is sickened, evening af- 
ter evening, with an account of empty boxes-..an emp- 
tier pit(if Uie thing be possible) — and a deserted gallery ! 
Relative magnitude and means considered, is the present 
company of this city inferior in seneral talent to that of 
the first houses of London ? If there be aught to ad- 
mire in Vttied aad eflective capabilities— 4n an almost 
perfect, winning, and chastened delineation of charac- 
ter, Mrs U. Siddons stands alone, and far ftom rivalry. 
It is true, that Miss Noel may not have been the subject 
of the rank puffery which has followed the heels of an 
unnameable multitude of Mademoitelkt and ATadamety 
but are her notes less delightful to the ear-Jess thrilling 
to the bosom ? It is not my intention to notice and to 

E raise every individual of the establishment ; there are 
ere^ as in every other tiieatre, some to censure, and 
othos unworthy even of censure. But they who, in the 
midst of the refined and nrresistible humour of Murray^ 
the qudnt nationality of Mackay— the unstudied drol- 
Ury of Stanley-^the strong characteristic sense, and al- 
ways good acting of Denham — the frequent manly 
touches of Pritduod— and the genteel foppery of Jones, 
can find nolihing to be pleased with, are destitute alike 
of sound sense and oonect feeling. 

There has been a great deal said about the march of 
intettect ; but the apathy at present existing in this dty, 
on the subject of the drama, reflects but little credit on 
our piiblic taste or sphrit. Shall it be said that Bdin- 
burgb— the capital of Sootland-.4he storehouse of her 
literature— the centre of her genius — could not support 
one theatrc-.UNie, only one 1 Will the city which con- 
tains the authors of ^ Waverlcy," the «< Isle of Palms," 
and the ^< Man of Feeling,"-^he dty that gave birth to 
Miss Paton and to Sinc]atr,-4hat possesses a Siddoos 
and a Munay,— that has been justly called the Modem 
Athens, from other and nobler causes than its local ap- 
peazanees,— will it remain insensible to the power and 
tlie interests of the drama ? It is surely only the slum- 
ber of a moment ; yet, upon a subject blended with the 
amusemsDts, literature, and genius of our eonntzy, it 
becomes the duty of the press to arouse itself, and as 
soon as thii duty is percdved, yoa, I am certain, will 
not be found silent--I am, Sir, &c« 

J. M. W^» 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. V. 

IH every grade of the social dxds in this dty there 
is but one topic of conversation— the *' eternal Catho- 
lics" and their «< Question." The artist drops his paU 
let, and the author his quill, to mingle in the din of 
" Concessions," « Claims," « O'ConncU," « Peel," 
« The Duke," *< Wiachdsea," «• Protestant ascend- 
ency," *» The Pope," " The Jesuits," " The Bruns- 
wick dynasty, and the glorious Revolution of 1688." 
The dedaration of Ministers, so utterly unexpected, has 
produced a tremendous impresuon outdde the Hooae.^ 
and the party who formerly looked up to Mr I^cel as 
their *' heart of hope," express dieir sense of wbsic tiiey 
term his apostacy, with execrations both loud and deep. 
I was in the House of Commons on the first n%fat of 
the Session, and heard the Home Secret ar y's attempt at 
explanation. To judge by his manner, I should nave 
saki that the Right Hon. Gentleman was heartily 
ashamed of himself, for more unequivood symptoms of 
secret embarrassment I have rardy seen exhibited by 
any public speaker. The umultaneousness of the many 
conversions to his new way of thinldog, and the dmila- 
rity of the causes of diange assigned by the various 
neophytes, were unspeakably ludicrous. Mr Feel's 
ehiof defenders were the members on the anti.inMiiist6- 
rial benches, and when Brougham opened the eODgmCa- 
latorypeal, his look and tone, unused to theoomi4t. 
mentary mood, struck me fordbly as the same widi 
whidi Mephistopheles must have greeted Faost af^ 
perfecting the bonds for the transfer of his souL What- 
ever honourable members may think of Mr Ped*s 
<( pahiful sacrifices," I have found them, as fsr as my 
sphere of observation extends, very lightly estimated by 
people of all political persuasions. I have heard not a 
tew of the '^ agitators" themsdves declare, in very un- 
measured terms, that their confidence in their M op- 
ponent was nothing increased by his sudden r^en eij u 
tion. Ministers have placed themsdves in a periloiu 
podtion— for, without canvasdne the merits of the ques- 
tion, it may be readily premised, that if, as they pK>- 
fess, their contemplated measure be an endeavour to sa- 
tisfy both parties, there are ten thoussnd dianoesto ooe 
that it will be palatable to ndther. In tiie meantime, it 
cannot be denied that a Isige and infiuential portion of 
the community continue opposed to conoesdon ; and, 
unquesdonably their opposition would have been much 
more energetk had they antidpated the ooune which 
Ministers have thought proper to pursue. A man of 
first-rate senatorial powers would have a fine fidd for 
his ambition, by advocating the opinions abaodooed by 
Mr Fed. There is a miserable defidency of talent and 
original thinking in the House of Commons among the 
orators of every denomination. The speedies are gene- 
rally confined to the use of a sort of newspaper sbing, 
and when one or two of the leaders have exprosed thdr 
sentiments, the rest sing out to the same note, widi the 
most wearisome monotony. I have wimessed displays 
of oratory more eloquent, and not less sigumentadve, 
from Univerrity youths of two years' standing, than die 
late debates of the Honourable House. When we look 
to the probability of the throne bdng, in the ordinary 
course of nature, occupied by a minor— the disttacted 
state of Irdand— the wdght of the national d>ligations — 
the total absence of decided genius, and the geiwral ciash 
of interests, dvil and ecdesiastical, we may wdl regard 
the future with serious apprdiendon. 

Totumftomtheafikirs of the real to those of the mi- 
ndc world — I went, as I informed you I would, to Co. 
vent Garden Theatre, to see the first representation of 
the Widows Bewitched— a piece of whidi I diall merely 
say, that I hope ** ne'er to look upon its like again." 
It had all the extiavaganos of a pantomime apart fro 
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its hamour. Yet it wai favourably leeeiTed— by a pack- 
ed house, I suppose ; and has been since produced several 
times for GocKney gratification. The management made 
ample atoneineDt for this atrodous imposition on an en. 
lightened public, by the manner in which they revived 
Farquhar*s «< Recruiting Officer" on Saturday night. 
I sUte but the simple fact in tefing, that I could not 
deaiie, with the exception of two parts, which were never- 
theless respectably filled, to ace that play better acted. 
LiODg live Charles Kemble ! his Captain Plume was the 
very prince of kind-hearted, rakish, recruiting oflSoers. 
Wrench's Serjeant Kite was not less excellent in its 
way ; it was a model of imperturbable audacity. Keeley, 
A comedian of Tom Thumb dimensions and Infinite 
drollery, and J. Jteeve, did all that mortal Thespians 
could do to bai^ish apleen, as representatives of the genus 
bumpkin. The ftdi-blown beauty of Miss Chester, and 
the captivating coquetry of her expressive eyes, gave 
Meiinda a charm beyond what she had received from 
the author of the play. Sylvia was well supported by 
Mrs Chatterley ; but the actress of by far the greatest 
promise and most decided skill, was Miss Ndson, a 
young lady who but lately made a sucoessfbl dehut in 
the ** Country Oirl," and who performed Roee with a 
natural simplicity and vivacity unequalled by any fair 
member of the profesaion in London. Though the walk 
of the two ladies is very diffinent, yet it is obvious that 
Miss Phillips, hi native talent, is no more to be com- 
pared to Miss Kdson «'than I to Hercules.". The 
mode m which the '* Beaux Stratagem " and the <^ Re- 
cruiting Officer " have been produced at Govent Gar- 
den, is worthy of the best days of the drama ; and there 
is nothing to be regretted except that the great aize of 
the house prevents the audience fixnn fhlly perceiving 
the exquistce chincter of the acting. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TBZ PSAT&fCzm's covrxssioy, a fbagmewt. 

Su JvknMakohnfJtOhorqf** The Bucetmeer, and other 
Poenuy** ** Scenes of War,'* ^c. 

*• Mt last dread secret wouldst thou hear 
Unto this couch of fire draw near.— 
While yet my brother walk'd the earth, 
To daim the rights of elder birth. 
Oft had I algh'd for his repose 
Among our fkthers' coffined rows ; 
For, though the sun shone full on him. 
My path was ever dark tnd dim, 
And whilst he live^ his presence cursed 
The hopes amUtion in me nursed. 

^ Afar on Darien's deadly strand. 
We Johi*d together that bold.band 
Whom brave Balboa led in quest 
Of a great ocean to the west. 
Beyond that strait whose moontafai ehaitt 
Binds dose each Trans-atlantJc nudn,-* 
Rooks of eternity that brave 
On either ride tlie awwilJng wave^ 
When everlastUig aileoce broods 
Upea the sultry solitudes. 
Long days we toO'd through desert woodsy 
Havannah svramps^ and torrent floods ; 
Where wearied ones^ who stoqp'd to lave 
Their pttched lips amid the wave^ 



O'ercome with toiV— were seen to sink 

In dumber on the cooling brlnl^ 

Where the deep waters' deafening roar 

Awoke them firom their rest no more. 

Ascending from a centrd dell, 

Wall'd in by crag and pinnade, 

We gain*d Uie height s e r e setting day 

Had fiided on their tops away— 

When all at once such diouts arose 

On tlieir. primeval deep repose^ 

From rode to rode in edioes flung, 

As if each diff had found a tongue ;— 

<< The sea, the sea !**— and on the glance 

Behold the boundless bright espansf^ 

The endless ocean, spread bdow. 

All crimson In the sunset glow ! 

At once the kneeling pilgrims raise 

The prayer of thanks .the hymn of praiss^* 

From eadi tall mountain minaret— 

Uke mosLem chant when sun is set— 

Which died in distance like the hiy 

That vreeps o'er pleasure fled away. 

And, heard upon a foreign strand. 

Reminds us of dur native land. 

And strains which there we loved to poor 

Beneath our lady's latticed bower. 

" I've heard that music can arrest 
The dark intentions of the breast. 
And oh a casual strain, tis said. 
Hath come to falling virtue's aid. 
When evil purpose^ nursed tar years^ 
Hath mdted in repentant tears. 
I know not,— bat it fidl'd with me 
That magic power of mdody'; 
For whiles upon a diif that stood 
All grim in airy solitude^ 
So high, the brainlwould red to think 
Upon the gulf beyond its brink- 
Far wtiffind fipom the rest— irUls there 
I mark'd my brother kned in prayer, 
A demoiwthought my soul possessed ;— 
Just as the sun his fiery crest 

Qnench'd in the distant sea. 
One glance I gave— no eye was near. 
Then plunged him from that height of fyut 

Into Eternity!- 

*' Descending from eadi airy steeps 
We gain'd at last the mighty deep. 
When in a wild enthusiast mood, 
Balboa rush'd into the flood, 

Arm'd writh his gleaming sword. 
Which thrice he waved towards the wesl^ 
And the great sea tliat ehafiod his breast 

. Clahn'd for the kmg— his lord. 

« Such U the tale till now oonoeal'd. 
And with my parting breath reveal'd ) 
Its memory like a i^eam of hell 
For ever hi my heart doth dwell. 
My soul in dreams of night to scar^- 
In dreamt /—even now I see hun then !«- 
I see the rodB-4he floods bdow. 
Not bright as then with Heaven's own |^ow, 

• See RObertsoa^ HJstovy of Ameiieoi 
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Bat toflsuMTlii ft iMvy atarmim 

He co mc i he mmm nlhit f bMtly tol^ 

And beckops cm iqa to the «teep 

At which the «hiidderiiig Aosh 4«iU cmf^i 

Oh flave me from h|s t^fW^fgFVi^^ 

My blood is curdling in hia dafp— 

I fiilL-I foUi-'Witli mortia <lre8d !*'-« 

He shTiek'dp-«nd sank upon hi« bed. 

With terror printed on the day 

From which hla soul had piM^'d awaj. 



JSjy ^mm 9m iA am J R t nde s, 
Yx*EX my aia. Lure !— 7e*Fe my ain ! 

Forme eae fair I ne*er met mony ; 
Hearts sae true, so fimd, huye, nana ! 

ye*»e my ain !<-4iiy dear !— «iiy boony ! 
Years a soov^-« soors amaitt 

Hae we l**ed and UTod thifithMV 
Ilk ane sweater thaft tba laat 1 

Ye*re my aia !•*»! Imw M0 itiuri 

Shall we make tin) ao wire twa? 

Bounteoua is th^power that's o'«r M«$ 
Bloomy summer's scfirce awBi'^ 

Mellow Mitumn's a' before ns ; 
liOng 'tis then till winter, dear J 

Comes wi* thoughtfu* smile and pmU m j. 
Far's the dose— but, hr or near, 

Ye're my ahi, wherever it maeti lu ! 



Jfyihe Avihof &f** gW € fi n i 4t % •fO* iW tMil 
That strain again ;— dear Beai^, rin|^ 

That melody once more to me ; 
That magic meaattre baek doth bring 

The f ulLfraiight mamevy of ihea t 
Those:ey«a of pureat^ heawanlisal Uu% 

That iboiM thy iuimy loeka amani^ 
That dimpUog dMdt af iwateat hwy-m 

Oh! wake again that duloetaoDg! 

Night hath her anUen robe oot^flniig} 

Veiling all beauteous things and hright^-i« 
The heayen-vault with the star*gem huog| 

Those eyes that shed a sweeter light ; 
Then breathe that ioft and simple itndi^ 

That memory may recaU to me 
Those eyes, that cheek,-^h ! once agaii) 

J>earBeny! wake thy minstralsy t 



Written onvinHngtke FaUef S^ 



i fir the first time 



I remembei^ when a ehUd, 

How oft I croBMd thy teirent wild, 

With footstep gay and light; 
Nor did I tremble on Its brinl^ 
Uaeonftdent aa now I ahrink 

With hornir at ihe eight. 

No wUder now thy watera leap^ 
Like driftid doodi frwiitoap 10 



And rocks by aarth^uafces riven ; 
Nor leas the anil that spanned tlio 1^99\ 
On which I oft an infimt ftood| 

Hal£-w»y 't|ri«| m*ik Wi4 }mym^ 

Was danger dioa ao light a diiflc 

That I eonld sporty with hfanfl^JiiaB «li^ 

O'er what I ftar'd to riow ? 
Shall reason, noblest fruit of yean^ 
JPring but a train of hopes and feari| 

Which childhood never know? 

Have I not learnt, tn riper day% 
To look with leas confiding gase 

On hearts that loved me then? 
Oh that the world were less to ipe! 
X would noi feel its treachery^ 

And be a child again. 



Wftitm on finding vritherti leams ttrmn mm «t i 
wUringfron^ slumbering at thefaet tfwn M Ifm 
An 1 you are kii^ ye leaves ! 

Ye know that to the gloomy hwwta of vim$ 
Whara the heart wildly griavfli, 
I otra oot thouih X jmV retam ^|4«» 

Attd therdbn^ aoffc ya Ifo 

Upon my bnaal, that I imftkmikmkaf 
So deeply, that the sigh 

Of my sad heart nay ndi diaioAlbiat ««• 

Ym! I am tired and ride 

Of the drear world and flll h«r odld daUghti : 
Her days they lie as thick 

And hflgvy on 117 ipitit •• 1 

I wander thfough her streets 

Woful and lene, wUle every ] 
My strauge appearance greets 

With a dull smile of wondoriii|; mockwy. 

So tliey would look on yoo, 

Ye withered leaves, if some wnfwding gqat 
Would rudely waft ye through 

Their bustling pliwsee, fhU of ^loom and doi^ 

Upon my heart ye rest 

As softly as the tender rtUB leif bright 
Upon the gentle breast 

Of some sweet maid, a diild of pore delight 

And ye are lovtdag wall t^ 

She loves tho roafr4iafftr in bcilM M«V 
And its delidous squU |-w 

I lorn f9 lioEr yoiur dark and nve 4Mi|« 

Oh ! sweet, sweet is the sleep 

Which fiills upon the dim and heavy e^ 
When in the bosom deep 

Decay is working awift though pUenily, 

My vreary head 111 lay 

Again beneath this tree ao Imrt and looe^ 
And damber stUl away. 

While the dttH hoon of day move dowlf en; 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



TuktofPa9tlM. By the Author of '' GUhert Sarte.'* 
3 vols. Londoo ; Henry Colbarn. 1829. 

Wc mcarae that the mvthor of the«e Tales has not 
yet reached his thirtieth year ;— if he has, he had no 
batincss to write them. ** Oilbert £ade,** his previous 
work, has b^on a good deal read, and in certain quar- 
ters a good deal bepnised ; but its moraKty was ^ery 
questionableror, to speak more plainly, it was pesitiTdy 
bad ; abd t^cre is no great reason to be ptoud of the 
notoriety of a -book ibtinded upon such a basis. ^' Tales 
of Palbion*' are not ezacily ^aigeable with the same 
faalt, but they unquestionably have a tendency pretty 
moeh the sftoie way« As far as we can disoorer, the 
only piaaSon which the author attempU to illustrate is 
the passioo of Ibve; 4nd of tiiis passion he evidently 
knows little or Bodni^ In its purer and move exalted 
form. This b an aastttion, the troth of which, we are 
well awaoy^ ho will vory stoutly iU|i indignantly refuse 
to admit < fcr if there is any attainment he prides him- 
ftelf on i4toe than another, it is his intimate acquaint- 
ance with' the heart of woman. We beg to assure lixm, 
iMwerer, that although he has written <' Oilbert Earle*' 
and '^ Tales of PaBsio%?^ he> nevertheless profoundly 
ignorant of all the lovelier and more delicate shades of 
female character. We^e, ftom the style in which he 
(peaks, tliat tie thinks nis heroines better drawn than 
my mortal heroines ever were before, or will be again ; 
md that he has exactly hit upon the due line of dis- 
inction between abstract ideal perfection^ and the warm, 
;angible, and blushing charms of gentle and susceptible 
roman. But he grossly deceives himself ; and to prove 
hat he does so^ we shall look at his womten a Uttle more 
losely. 

His first << Tale of Passion *' a entitled " Lord Lo- 
el*8 Dau^ter.*' The Lady Alice is a young and beau- 
tful crestuTft, irim is suppoaed to have lived in the days 
if Henry Vm. ,Shshappensupononeoccasion tohear 
. Monk, ydeped Father Hubert, deliver a very eloquent 
larangue against Luther and all reformers ; and as this 
tfonk was in ^* the prime of manhood,'* and possesses a 
' frame of manly strength,*' toother with *■*• rich dark 
Air," and very ^ flashing eyes,'* the Lsdy Alice thought 
•roper to fldl desperately in love with him st first sight 
f Liftdy Alice had been represented as a silly, giddy ghrl, 
^is -might have been quite natural ; but she is meant 
> be held yp as a pattern worthy of all example, and 
lere is tfajirefore somed((ing dangerous in allowing her 
snduct tb'pass without exposure. Her passion in- 
reases,«»it preys upon her night and dav,— 4he goes to 
11 Hubert's preachings, but it is not to listen to him as 
spiriteial instructor, it is to saze upon him as a man. 
A length the Monk discovers that she loves him, and that 
vt hia sake she is willing to brave both heaven and earth. ; 
utv a* he is fivti^iiataly rattier of a cool temperament. 



the discovery does not much affect him, which of course 
only adds to the misery of the Lady Alice ; and the rest 
of the story details her continued devotedness to this 
handsome Mohk, who is at length hung, in chains and 
burned,' fbr very rebellious and treasonable practices. 
In all this there is not only most defective rrdrality, but 
glaring misconception of the manner in which love gains 
and retains an i»fluenoe in thfe truly virtuous female 
bosom. No modtst and delicate girl, such as the Liidy 
Alice is represented to be, ever fell in love witH a Monk, 
"in the jdme of nmnhood,** merely on heariog him 
preach. There must be something rsieiiCaHy wrong in 
the temperament of a damsel who could thus demean 
herself; and so far from exciting our sympathy or ad- 
miration when we find that the excess or her feelings in- 
dooBS her to throw herself in strong hysterics at Ha- 
bert*s feet, and *' fiood tbem widi her teaM,*' we can 
only express our oonviciion that the rep^te<l adniini. 
stration of the cold bath, followed by blistering, bleed- 
ing, and several strong doses of epsom salts, might, in 
ill probability, produce the most salutary effuct. Does 
the author of ^^ Gilbert Baiie " realty imagine that this 
is any thing Ifte an accurate delineation of the higher 
attrimites of the passion of love ? Does he think that 
this mere corporeal afFectioiu-^s intense and oppress- 
ive selfishness— .this utter disregard of delicacy and dig. 
nity— this dissolute abandonment to sentiments which 

ought never to have found a place in the bosom, does 

he think that this is hve-.-4hAt golden and purifying 
passion that enshrines itself within the female heart, 
and sits upon her bosom's throne, not. in soikaTy and 
despotic power, but side by side with reason and reli. 
gion ! We pity the ignoble mistake ; — it is founded 
upon a most erroneous estimate of female perfecti0n. 

But let us meet him upon his own grounds once more. 
We pass over the second Tale, -entitled ^^The fiohe- 
miau ;" for the Gipsy Girl, who is its heroine, is much 
worse than even the Lady Alice ; and surely is never 
meant, even by the author himself, to be held up as an 
example, although we suspect there may be registered 
against him the guilt of having deluded sentimental 
milling and others into this mistake. We proceed ra. 
ther to his third and Ust Tale, called <^ Second Love." 
A young dissipated officer, travelling in Portugal, ac- 
cidentally sees a very beautiful and interesting nun, who 
makes a considerable impression on him. This nun, 
by name Angelica, is meant to be represented as a very 
model; yet shf consents to several private interviews with 
Captain SaviUe, throws letters to him over the nunnery 
wall, tdls htm all her story, bow she has been shut up 
in a convent by her hard-hearted father, and how much 
she wishes to get out of it, and finally consents to run 
away with him, because he suddenly determines to be- 
come a good moral Christian and marry her, although 
he had previously confessed to her that she was only h>8 
'* second love,'* he having, several years before, been 
oDgsged in a very disgraceful liaison with a married 
woman. Our author, as may bo supposed, attempts to 
put all these cocumstanoes in tatha a difoent light, and 
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glosses them over, we confess, very skilfully; for if he 
did not possess abilities, we should not hare troubled 
ourselves so long abaut Mm. But though it i« tive tkat 
a great dfial of wioAg may be don* with no bad iateot, 
we do not like to see people coming right at last, as if 
by accident. It Is so far gratifying to know that Cap- 
tain Saville actually did marry Angelica, and that she 
was a very faithful and dutiful wife ; but why should 
we ever be Mked to take an interest in a man who had 
previously intngaed with a married womaa } and why 
should we be expected to like our heroine the more be- 
cause she consented to starlight meetings with a stran. 
ger, and at length want over a ladder of ropes into his 
arms, knowing that he had previously committed adul- 
tery? These may be symptoms of the force of *^ pas- 
sion,** but it is dangerous to trifle with such sympUHiM 
in the manner our author presumes to do 4— it is danger, 
ous to throw a gloss over t>ie looseness of such princi- 
pies, — the filmy veil of romance and false sentiment 
over indelicacy and guilt. Nay, the very intenxiing- 
ling of purer and healthier writing, as is frequently the 
case in the course of these Tales, tends to increase their 
danger, by making it more difficult for the inexperienced 
mind to separate the dross hram the ore. 

We do not mean to accuse the autbof of a wilful de- 
sire to mislead. We sineerely believe that he is blind 
to the obnoxious tendency of the doctrines he inculcates ; 
and thar, never having been placed in circumstaooes 
which enabled him to regulate, by the only true standard, 
his conceptions of female chaiaeter,— fetinng, proud, 
modest, dignified, pure, holy, and unoontaoainated as 
that should be,— Jie has fallen into errors which time 
may correct, and which soberer Judgment will teach him 
de^Iy to regret He may live, perhaps, to paint a bet. 
ter and far chaster portrait of the sex,-.4evoid of all 
meretricious gUuer, and rendered lovely, not by the soft 
voluptuousness of external feature, but by the noble 
thoughts that lighten in the eye, the generous feelings 
that inspire without agitating the bosom, and the graee 
of self-respecting virue, that better becomes the unriSBed 
bBow than a diadem of pearls. 

We have said that the author of these Tales is olever, 
and we think we may add that we see in them the seeds 
of much that is good. We ean find room for only one 
extract ; it is the letter of a young and afiectionate wife 
to her absent husband. We think it is pleasingly and 
natoiaUy wiitien. We shall entitle it 

THE FAIK8 OF ABSENCE. 

'' * Yon cannot conceive,' she said in one of her let* 
tern to him, * the eagerness with which I count the days 
and hours between the coming of your letters, and the 
sickening anxiety with which I await their arrivaL 
One day the post was delayed, and I immediately crowd- 
ed my poor heart with the most tragte fears. I thought 
you had been killed ! If he were alive, I said, he would 
write ! there has been a battle, and he has been killed ! 
Ob I the unspeakable joy with which I snatched the 
letter when it did come ! it proved you were alive—and 
the revulsion of feeling almost choked me. Oh I that 
peace would come ! You seem to be gaining victory 
after victory ; but victory cannot be gained without 
battles. I shnddered when I read your account of the 
action on the Adour, which has plaoed you before Bay- 
onne. I am sore you sof^ned it to me exceedingly ; and 
yet, aceording to your description, the conflict was ter- 
rible. You speak in light and general terms; but I 
know well that you expose yourself beyond your need, 
and I am terrified at the thought. You say, I have 
now nothing to fear, as the division of the army to which 
you are now atuched, is left quietly to besiege Bayonne^ 
while the main body is marching forward In pursuit of 
the enemy. Quietly to besiege Bayonne 1 Alas ! abw I 
Do I not know that sieges are often the most destruc- 
tive of military proceedinga ? Bo I not remember well 



the horrors and bloodshed of the sieges here on oar fmu 
tiers, of Badajos, and Ciudad Rodrigo; and yet yon 
wonld fisin persiade me tksreis nothiiig tmm i» kmr I 
Alss 1 I most be wstlch«l till th«e b peace, aad foa 
are restored to me. 

*' I have met with no annoyance or obstruetion in the 
; indeed I have never heard one word of the Con- 
vent since I left it. Thank God ! I did leave it. If 
this constant gnawieg anxiety for your safety had fallea 
npon me there, I eouU not have eupported it, I eeidom 
go beyond the garden, save with Mrs Wentwortli, and 
then we keep away from the town, and I wear a thick 
veiL But the sensation of being free— the reflecUoa 
tliat I am yours^tbese, these furnish sweet consolatioa 
and support, without which my fears would be tee much 
for me. Mie Wentworth has been rooei kind to me ; 
she comes and passes hours with me— we read together, 
and sing together. The dear harp you gave me is my 
constant solace ; and I have regained my touch upon it 
quite. I am also learning English, and never was there 
a more elger scholer. I becomer quite esgty at flading 
my progrcM so much slower than my dedre. Detrest, 
when you return and take me to England, I trust I shall 
be able to bid yon wUCdme to your native shcN in jmu 
native language. 

<* I am growing extravagantly impfttient for that time. 
So far from being accustomed to absence, I find it ieee 
easy to endure every day. In etery thing I seed — in 
evvey thing I thinks I fed the want of you to tuni to, 
to compare my feelings and ideee with yoma, and 10 seek 
the guidanoe and the sympathy which you alone can 
give me, and which from you are so delieious. Thaa, 
you see, I canhot. by reading, divert my dioaghti from 
that one subject of contemplation which engrosMS me 
till I almost grow frightened at its constant preeenoa> 
Every passage of power or of beauty rsealls you in a mo- 
ment to my mind. I exclaim, *• What woiiUd Edwani 
think of this ?* and I let fall my book upon my knoe, 
and sufifer my whole soul to float along the suoam of 
thought which has yoit for iu object, I havent at night 
at the window which opens into the garden, the leaves 
trembling in the night-wind, and this moen glancing 
on them with brillumcy as they toraed in the breeee, 
till the seene and the hour and the stillnese have ao 
vividly rsealled our dear meeting* in the Convent g^**fn. 
and my senses have thoroughly become wrapt in the i«. 
membranee, that at last I have almoet started with aur. 
prise at finding that you were not by my sida Then 
my thottghu have turned, widi bitisr pdn, to the re. 
flection of where you are now— a midei^t fight, the 
shout, the shot, the dose straggle^ blows and blcodahed, 
and death ! This picture has sprung with henid diatinct. 
nese of detail before my vision, and the imaginatico of 

Present evil has destroyed the memory of past delight, 
'hen have f prayed for you, Edward, with tfait fer- 
vensy, that Ood, to whom my prayers were breathed, 
alone can tdl ! and my soul has risen irom ita proatra- 
tion before its M aker> ealmod, refreahed, compaiativdy 



We trust, when we next meet with thb anther, that 
we shall find him employing his natural abilitiee to 
better purpose, than in pampering the distempeted and 
feverish fandes of love-sick girls. 



A General Medical and Statistical Hiiiory qf the pre* 
tent condition of Public Charity in France ; compri^ 
HiigaDetaUed Account of all EitalflishmenU destined 
for the Hckj the aged^ and the S^m^ for children and 
far lunatics; with a View oftfie extent qfPauperitm 
and Mendicity^ and the means now adopted fn t/teir 
relitf and repression. By David Johnston, 31. O. 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 605. 

This is a work which oontahis much importaat in. 
fomiationy to collect and anaage vhieh, mn^^have coat 
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tk0 mdiov m triftuig kbodr. Dr . Johnttoo it afaeaay 
favouTably knowo bv hit « 0«MnJ View of tbtpieseat 
Sjrstem •£ Pwhtio EductUon in FrMiee «*' and the book 
now beteo «t viU iiiM|iMMMMblj tend to iocntae the 
repoUtioD be hat aeqamd bf the miiiateitM tad tceu* 
Tmej of hit ttttittleid ictearebet. Ho it no theorttt. 
Mid tb tw fci t need Bst fear to be ttteraly htndled in 
any quaiter« being niich OMie auiout to ttate facte, 
aad 10 diav Aom tbeon fair aad rational, ooodauons, 
tlMB to iadnlge in any fiinoiful tpeeulatioat which va^t 
potaibly lead to importaiit diteoveriet, but which would 
be naeh noN Uhaly to iavolfe in teiiont error. His 
work eondtto e^ thirteen Chafteity the leading oontentt 
of whioh we thai] endeafoiur briefly to point out 

Ckapt^r J, prettntt at with a thort bittorical oatUne 
of the ritt and progiett of pnblic chthtiet in Franee. 
The Catholic Chnrch alwayt encouraged the establiih. 
■lent of hoipitalt for the relief of the tick and dittrett- 
•d, and more etpedally alter that frigbtfhl icahidy, the 
laproty, wat brought into Europe Rom Atia by the 
Crataden. At the dott of the thirtetnth century, no 
Icaa than nineieen thooiand Lipraterkt and Muhdreriet 
•re taid to hate exiated throughout Burope. It wat 
noon found, however, that the management of all thete 
hotpitalt wat too much in the handt of the priettt, and 
that many aboaec bad conteqoently crept into their ad« 
nainistratlon. The etril power felt ittelf called on to 
interlere; bat it wat long befoio any proper tyttem of 
Inwt wat ertabhihed for their management. £fen to 
lato at the breaking out of the French Revolutran, erery 
charitoble inailtution in that country had itt own tepn. 
rate regnlattoat, and mnch confbtion tnd abute, thoe- 
KtMO, neeettarUy pvevailed. In the Hotel Dieu, in par* 
ticular, one of the largett hotpittlt in Ptrit, two, £ar, 
and even tix penont wem fluently niaeed in the tame 
bed ! and hotpltala in general, instead of being looked to 
an plaoet of refbga and ttfbty, were too often reganled 
an objectt of terror. The Revolution, however, which 
bvongbt about to many changea, contributed ultimately 
to intrednoe great improvements into the tyttem of 
public charity throoghout France. 

Chapter II, containt a view of the nrcaent ttate of 
UoBpital-admfaiittration in Franca. AU the ettoblith. 
mentt of charity in Parit are now placed under the 
charge of a general council of flfteen, and an executory 
eommitthm of Ax indivldnala, appointed by the king, 
and subject to the superior jurisdiction of the miniiter 
of the interior. For the support of all pnblic charities, 
a certoin set of funds are appropriated, of which die 
principal are these ; — let, Realised and flxed property, 
either in lands, houses, or public stock ) 9d, tiegaciet 
and donations ; 9d, Money paid by persons received in- 
to the hoenitals aad hospices ; 4th, ilfoa^r Se jAetif or 
equitable loan associations, which are allowed to be 
formed only with the sanction of government, and all 
the profits of which must be given to the poor ; 6th, A 
tax of 10 per cent levied upon the theatres and all places 
cf pnblic amusement ; 6th, The revenue paid into the 
offloes for the verificatiota of weights and meaturet ; 7>h, 
One- fourth of all finet and confltcadona ; and 8(h, Ex- 
cite duet levied upon articles of local consumption. 
The aom total derived from aU these sources may be es- 
timated at about Ij.3IS1,000; and the funds thus ob- 
tained are entmsted to the charge of the adminitirative 
oommisaion, whote butinest it is to see that the whole 
charitable eontributions of a town or commune be distri* 
buted, proportionally to their wants, among the various 
hospital and other esteblishmentt of that town or district 
In comparing the charitable ettablishments of Franee 
with those of England, there are two pointe to which 
particular attention must of course be given, — the na- 
ture of the revenues and the system of administration. 
Dr Johnston is disposed to give the preference, especially 
in tlie latter point, to France ; and as he discustes w 
subject at tome length, we think it Idr to ttote that he 



appeart to nt to have proved hit preferaice to be well, 
founded. 

Chapter II J. embraoet a very distinct account of the 
pereonnel^ or interior administration and arraogement of 
the hospitals, in to far as the houiehold-aervice is coo- 
cemed, which may be considered one data of the per^ 
sonnel — the medical service forming the other. '1 he 
househoM-tervioe consitu of the governor^ the tub-go. 
vemor, the taun de chariU^ the almoner, and the in- 
ferior domestics. Of these the teeure de charity are de- 
serving of particular notice and commendation. Pos- 
sessed of superior education, and, from their religious 
profession, placed above many of the worldly considera- 
tions which must affect nurses in general, the sisters of 
charity act at once as temporal and spiritual comforters, 
having quitted the world to devote themselves to the re- 
lief iS those unfortunate indlvidaalt who people the 
abodet of pain and tufferin^. Voltaire has paid them a 
justly-merited compliment in his Essay ^^Sur Us Maeurt 
de* Naiiane^** when he says«-^' Peut^tre n^est U rien de 
plus grand sur la teneaue le sacrifice que fait une seie 
deticat, de la beauty de la jeunesse, souvent de la haute 
naissance, ponr soulager dant lea hdpitouz cet amas de 
toutet let miseres humaines, dont la vue est ti hum ill- 
ante pour Porgueil et tl revoltanto pour notre delica- 
tctte.*' The titters of diarity amount to several thou- 
tandi, and are taid to do the tcrvlos of above three hun- 
dred houses of refuge, either hospitals or otherwise, 
throughout the kingdom. As connected with the house- 
hold economy of these charitoble institutioDa, Dr John- 
ston condudes this chapter with an account of four dif- 
ferent ettablishments peculiar to the large towns, and 
more particularly to the capital. Thete are, let, the 
Bureau CetUrale d^Admistiouy where all applicante for 
admission into an hospital mutt first make good their 
daim ; and where they are classed according to the 
character of the maladies with which they are dieted ; 
2d, the Boulangerie Generaky a government establish- 
mentj where all the bread uted in the various hospitals 
is made, and from which it it distributed every morning 
at a certain hour, to the different houtet in locked wag- 
gont ; 3d, the Cave Generale% where all the wine uted 
both in the hospitals and prisons of Paris is kept ; and 
4th, the Pharmeek CiutraU^ or general laboratory,^ 
the annual expense of maintaining which is about £80(Mli 
Some idea of the extensive tcale npoa which it is con- 
ducted may be formed fiom the tingle fisct, that the 
person who fumiahet leechct for the Fharmacie Cen^ 
irale is required to keep a eonttant depot of forty thou- 



Chapter IV. proceeds to the consideration of the me- 
dical and turgkal tervice in the French hotpttals. Thia 
it a highly important subject, and Dr Johnston throws 
every Ught upon it that could be desired. This Chap, 
ter conristt entirely of minute detailt, all of which will 
be fbund so interesting by the proftssional reader, that 
it would be unfidr to particnlanxe any of ito statements 
as more deserving of attention than the rest. The ob- 
servations, however, upon dinlcs, and the information 
furnished r^arding the Parisian system of oonducting 
dissections) uould not be paaaed over in silence. Among 
other things, it it curiout to know, that the number of 
bodlei employed for anatomical purposes in Paris 
amounts, on an average, to between leven and eight 
hundred annually. 

Chapter F. discusset the cautet which alTect the in- 
crease or decrease in the population of hospitals, and 
shows, that as the dvUization of a country advances, the 
necessity for hospitals seems to advance also. Some ob- 
servations follow on the more recent improvemente which 
have been introduced into tiie construction of hoHpitals ; 
and the chapter condudes with a number of interesting 
and curions tobies, by which date are fumished for 
comparing the mortolity in the hospitals of France with 
those of other countries ; and the general eonclnaiont to 
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be drawn from this comparison are My and disUnctlj 
stated. 

Chapter VI, is occupied chiefly with dieUtablet of 
the hospitals of Prance and of other countries, and ta- 
hies of the daily and annual expense of the inmates. 
All these will be found exceedingly useful by the prac- 
tical philanthropist. 

Chapter VII. gives a particular account of 1||b Hos- 
pices tor indigent and incurable persons. 

Chapter VIII, introduces to our attention, kuiother 
spedea of valuable institution, consisting of asylums, 
into which such persons are admitted as are 'willing to 
pay a certam sum of money. The occupants of these 
asylums are, for the most part, of a highly respectable 
kind, and retire into tfiem in order to obtain, at a mo- 
derate expense, those necessaries and comforts to whidi 
they have all iheir lives been accustomed. It is in 
Paris alone, however, that establishments of the kind 
now alluded to are to be found, and it is to be regretted 
that more hospices do not exist throughout the country, 
into which the old and infirm might be received on the 
payment of ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds a-year. Dr 
Johnston supplies every requisite information regardi 
the three establishments of this sort in Paris, of which 
that of St Perine appears to be the best. This chapter 
concludes with some remarks on the MaUont de Santi^ 
and on the asylums for the blind, and for the deaf and 
dumb. 

Chapter IX, has for iu subject a consideration of the 
state of the Lying-in Hospitals in France, and of the 
present condition of the Sschool of Midwifery in that 
country, both of which seem to be under very excellent 
regulations. As naturally connected with this branch 
of his labours, a miiiute and lengthened enquiry follows 
into the condition, number, and mortality of foundlings, 
and illegitimate children throughout France, accompa- 
nied with an account of the Foundling and Orphan 
Hospitals. 

Cliapter X, which is one of the most interesting in 
the book, relates to the condition of liunatics in Prance, 
explaining the improvements lately introduced in their 
treatment, and the manner of conducting the lunatic 
esublishments. 

Chapter XI, enters upon the extensive subject of 
Mendicity, its gradual increase, and the various projects 
adopted for its suppression, all of which were found 
more or less inefiectusL As a specimen of Dr John, 
ston's style, we shall present our readers with an ex- 
tract from the commencement of this chapter : 

THE PROGRESS OF HEKDICITT IN EUROPE. 

<< The preceding account of public chariteble esta- 
blishments gives a jpartial view of what has been done to 
improve the state of the poor in Prance ; but numerous 
as these establishments are^ they can extend only to a 
small portion of the population of the kingdom stand- 
ing in need of aid. In every age and country there has 
existed a large dass of persons dependent upon others 
for the means of subsistence. This is a necessary con- 
sequence of the state of society, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, is requisite to its existence, although, if carried 
too far, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. Among the 
Oreeks and Romans, and in the ancient world general- 
ly, a great mass of the population was in a state of sla- 
very ; but it was at the same time sure of being clothed, 
fed, and, in general, well treated. Those who were not 
in a state of slavery were supported by government ; 
and when misery was likely to increase from any unex. 
pected calamity, public works were undertaken (o give 
them employment it is to this cause that Pliny attri- 
butes the construction of the Pyramids of Egypt He- 
rodotus says, that in that country there were judges of 
police in each canton, whose business it was to receive, 
from time to time, from the inhabitants, a report of their 
professions, their means of subsistence, and the condi- 



tion of their fiunilies. The idle weve punished as dan- 
gerous to the stete. Solon, in like manner, made idle- 
ness synonymous with infamy, and ordered the Areo- 
pagus to enquire how individuals gained a livelihood. 
All were allowed to exercise some trade ; and he who 
did not bring up his son to a profesakNi, was deprived 
of his reciprocal claim for assistance in his old a^ In 
Rome, during the republic, and at the period of ita 
highest glory, beffging was unknown ; and one of the 
piuicipal duties of the censors was, to make diligant cn« 

Suiry into the manner in which the dtiseos lived. As 
le republic sunk into the emnire, and as the empire 
degenerated from power to weakness, the strict icsb1»« 
tions of ancient Borne were forgotten ; idleness aiM de- 
bauchery took the pUoe of actirity aod virtue, and in 
a short time beggary was established almost as a prd- 
fession. The IUA/k FartUenAj so well known among 
the modem Italians, began to form the enjoymcni of 
the poor as well as the rich. The primitive ChristiaiiB, 
supposmg they were following the model of their Divine 
Master, recommended poverty andoontemplatioo as the 
surest means of pleasing the IMvini^. But this poverty 
and contemplation, at first conscientiously practised, 
80«i degenerated into beggary and idleness; and, in the 
reign of Constantine, the number of beogara, (for they 
deserved no other name) professing the religion 4^ 
Christ, had multiplied so as to be almost a soomge to 
the state. This prince, in his anxiety to check the in- 
crease of so dangerous an evil, and, at the same time, to 
ensure assisUnce and rolief to the votaries of a rdigion 
which he himself had embraced, constructed various hos- 
pitals to receive and maintain them ; but these were of 
little avail, as the persons for whom they were designed 
preferred to wander through the country. The number 
of paupers increased as Europe became sank in the 
darkness of the middle ages, and it was not diminished 
by the liberal donations which were so common. It be- 
came a sort of duty to Heaven to succour the poor aod 
indigent The Chnroh of Rome forcibly reeonunended 
the plentiful distribution of alms ; and, whilst the abus^ 
and bigotry of that Chnrcfa cannot be palliated, it must 
be allowed that it never failed in charity to the depend- 
ent classes of society. In fact, the only establishments 
of the time which merited the diaracter of magnificence, 
were founded, in a great measure, for the rjisf of the 
poor; and the many religious houses which were so 
splendidly endowed, served, in many respects, as hos- 
pitals and asylums, to which the ixidigent flocked for 
assistance. In the early periods of the French monar. 
cfay, there was no lack of charitable bounty. Clovis II., 
who reigned in 638, dissipated all his father's wealth in j 
feeding the poor during a year of scarcity, and in found- 
ing, on the instigation of St Lardry, Bishop of Paris, 
the Hotel Dieu of that city. Charlemagne was no 
less attentive to the condition of his poorer subjects ; 
but he was more enlightened in the manner in which he 
displayed his charity. He published an ordomnaucef 
enforcing the necessity of each eetgaeur and abbi provi- 
ding for the maintenance of the poor of his own territory, 
and preventing them from wandering over the coontry 
as beggars. He further authorised Sll private persons, 
who should detect individuaia hegpna under the pre* 
tence of feigned infirmities, to seize them, and reduce 
them to servitude. But great events soon socceeded in 
the history of France. The irruption of the Saracens, 
and subsequently the spirit of the Crusades, occupied 
the minds of men to the exclusion of every thing dse ; 
and the legislature, in consequence, being engrossed 
with more critical and important matters, the number 
of the idle and indigent inoreased in the absence of any 
attempts to repress them."— P. 447-M> 

Chapters XIL ^ XIII. oontafai a devdopement of 
the present system adopted for the maintenance of the 
poor throughout France ; and, as was to be expected 
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from the natare of the subject^ are fall of the most in- 
teiestlng matter. We hesitate not in recommending 
them to the best attention of the political and dHe eco- 
nomist* 

It must be at once perceived, even from the very im- 
perfect abstract we have just given of the contents of 
this work, that it is one of the greatest prsctlcftl utility, 
and a highly important addition to the medical and sta- 
tistical literature of this coontiy. 



J^ungarian Talet. By the Author of " The Leitre 
dt CadkgU^* 3 vols* liondon ; Saunders and Odey. 
1829. 



Tbe gSDORsl rule is, that tales meant for English. 
men ought to be about Englishmen. We always en- 
tertain some suspicion of an author's original powers, 
when we And him attempting to ezdte a kind of ficti- 
tioQs intetest, by carrying us away into the heart of a 
country with whose political existence we may be. ac- 
quainted, but in whose social and domestic cirdes we 
never mingled, and never shalL There will always be 
something wanting to give effect to the compositions of 
such an author ;-Iidther the pictares he presents will 
be only meagre outlines ; or, if well filled up, they may 
exdte and giatiiy our curiosity, but can hardly succeed 
in taking a very strong hold of our feelings, because 
they are not in unison with our own habits and modes 
of life. There ate some countries, however, to which 
this objection applies less than to others. France, our 
nearest continental neighboux, we are all familiar with ; 
it haa for many centuries been making a progress neatly 
siinilar to our own ; and its people, with some small 
distinctions of temperament, mainly to be attributed to 
a difierenoe of dimate,' are in most respects very like 
oaradves. Za belle Brance^ therefore, excites our sym- 
paihies, because, after those of Great Britain, its cus- 
toms and manners are understood by us more perfectly 
than those of any other European nation. Italy, too, 
both from its contemporaneous refinement aod ancient 
glories, easily wins our attention, assodated as it is with 
all that ia most important in our system of dassical edu- 
cation. Its men and women are not mere ideal abstrac- 
tions, but sabstantial flesh and blood, animated with the 
passions, and sun-tinted with the mdlow beauty of the 
warm sooth. Next comes Spain, though less known, 
yet a land wdl suited for the pageantries of romance, 
and by prescriptive right acknowledged as the legiti- 
mate scene of duvalry and manly daring. But here we 
depart ftom the realities of existing sodety, and the no. 
relist must make liis appeal to our attention upon more 
shadowy grounds. If, again, we turn to Germany, 
every thing becomes wild, vague, and wonderful. Among 
ics andent castles and gloomy forests, all is unsubstan- 
tial and unworldly ; the echoes of bustling sodety are 
lost hi the fkr distance, and superstition wanders abroad 
uncontrolled. 

If the writer of fiction is determined to go from home, 
these sze perhaps the only four countries to which he 
may, in ordinary esses, cany us with any probability of 
success* ' No doubt much intense interest might be call- 
ed forth daewhcte, but not without some addition to the 
ordinary resources of imaginattve narrative. If histori- 
cal inddont be blended with fiction, or if statistical de- 
tails &X up tbepauses of the story, a v|due may be given 
to the wout wlucfa it would not oUierwise have possess- 
ed ; but a question will naturally arise, whether we are 
to regard the author as a novelist, an historian, or a 
student of political economy. It is one thing to *^ paint 
the mannen, living, as they rise ;" and another to in- 
vestigate the machinery of any particular government, 
or record the leading e? ents of any particuhur era. The 
piovhMes ate distinct ; and as we do not approve of a I 



child bring taught to read by means of gingerbread, so 
we do not think it right to be beguiled into a disserts- 
tion concerning dvil or ecdesiastical polity, when all 
we wished .was to hear something of the remarkable for- 
tunes of a hero and herome. When these two things 
are attempted to be conjoined, there must be something 
feeble and erroneous hi the original plan. Tdl us, by 
all means, every thing that it is proper to know concem- 
mg the struggles of the Greeks for their independence ; 
but do not at the same time attempt to draw forth our 
tears for the imaginary sorrows of some Athenian Zoe 
of the author's own brain. Publish as many Travds as 
the booksellers will purchase into Sweden, and Norway 
and Denmark, and Russia, and Prussia, and Austria! 
and Turkey, and Syria, and Egypt, and Africa ; but 
do not suddenly permit us to discover, that what we 
thought a novel is only a series of extracts from a tra- 
veller's note-book. Why give us fish, when we asked 
for flesh, or a strange mixture of both, which no one can 
determine upon calling either fish or flesh. 

We confess that, for reasons somewhat like those at 
which we have now hinted, we were not very greatly pre- 
possessed in favour of the title of <* Hungarian Tales." 
Hungary, we said to ourselves, is a country in which we 
do not feel inclined to take any immediate interest ; it 
is a country wiiicb has long laboured under many dis- 
advantages ; and subservient as it has been for neariy 
two centuries to the Austrian dominion, it has never 
bad an opportunity of distinguishing itself as other in- 
dependent states have done, and is at this moment far 
behind most other European nations in all that contri- 
butes to the degancies and comforts of life. We were 
aware, at the same time, that Hungary possessed many 
picturesque and strongly-marked features, and that many 
pMts of the national character were worthy of attention. 
We were aware that, in the words of Mr Bowring, 
^ the fierce pride and condensed nationality of the Mag- 
yar, the less presuming, yet not less distinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem of the Slovakian, the dull and heavy 
oppression of all that is Austrian upon both, the wild 
and wandering gipsies afibrding materials for all that 
is rude and grotesque," offer opportunities of throwing 
together <* masses of national character, whose com- 
parisons and contrasts have an Imposing effect." But 
then the question naturally recurred, why should an 
author, with all these materials to work upon, find it 
necessary to weave them into fiction ? If a residence in 
the country, and other drcumstanoes, have enabled him 
to give us any information regarding Hungary, we shall 
listen to it most willingly, provided it comes to us in 
no masquerade dress, but predsdy as what it pretends 
to b& If, on the contrary, we are to have pure fiction, 
comprehending, of course, the developement of indivi. 
dual passion, in reference to such characters as may be 
supposed to be formed by particular trains of events, we 
do not see why examples to point the moral, or adorn 
the tale, should be drawn from a distance. To a regu- 
larly-built historical novd we do not mean positivdy to 
object, merely because the scene is not laid in Great 
Britain ; but in all ordinary tales we like to find our- 
sdves at home, so that the author may not be tempted 
into descriptions foreign to his purpose, and encouraged 

to rest one-half of his hope of success upon them, dull, 

vague, and unsatisfactory as they in general are. 

Some objections such as these seem almost to have 
been antidpated by the author before us, or rather author- 
ess, for the tales are from the pen of a lady. She seems 
to have feared that some critic, like oursdves, might ask, 
^^ What's Hungary to us, or we to Hungary ?" aod 
she has accordingly attempted, in her preface, to bespeak 
the reader's favour for the country she has diosen to 
patronise. She says as much in its behalf as, we believe, 
can be said ; and as we think it right that she should 
be allowed to plead her own cause, we shall quote her 
words: 
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TBV VKEBCVT STAt2 Of fitJlTOAET. 

<< The Hungariaii nation, ancient and picttttesque, and 
peculiarly characterized as it if. appears to be at present 
little known, and perhaps stUf less cared for. In Eng- 
land. Our indifference is singularly ungrateful ; for 
there is scarcely an European country in which the 
Anglo-naania rages mote fiercely than in that slighted 

^' The Hungarians are fond of attempting to prove a 
national resemblance between themselves and the Eng. 
lish ; although, as a wreck of abssnteetsm, Ireland might 
surely afford them a doser parallel : but all who are 
acquainted with the morgue and presumption of the 
Magyar character, can appreciate the compliment^ in- 
tended by the expression of such an opinion. The Eng- 
Ush language has been of late years eat^vely culti. 
vated among the higher classes ; and the names of our 
popular writers and artists have become familiar in their 
mouths as household words. The portraits of Scott 
and Byion, and engravings after the works of Wilkie 
and Harlowe, are among their most common domestic 
ornaments. I should, however, be understood to allude 
simply to the iohabitanto of their chief cities, — of Pres- 
burg, Pesth, Ofen, or Caschau ; for the provinces still 
remain in the lowest state of mental and moral dcgra- 



At the University of Pesth, there is a professorial 
chair for the English language, with aliberal endowment 
It is at present filled by an intelligent Frenchman, — a 
seldiet of Napoleon's anny, who has compiled in I^atin, 
for the use of the students, an English Grammar, Dic- 
tionaiy, and other class-books, which have been honour, 
cd »ith the oommendation of the critics o( GStttngeo. 
The works first placed in the bands of the scholan of 
Pesth, oe the Vicar of Wakefield and 8hak«peaie*s 
Comedies ( But the writings of 8oott, Byron, and 
MooM, with some of oox best periodicals, are in ezten. 
sive drculation 9 and I had the gratification of finding, 
in January last, the Keepsake and Forget-me-Not of 
the new year on the eonnter of a bookseller at Pesth | 
where, as the last fisshionable novel, I was presented 
with Lord Normaoby's < Matilda.' 

'< Nor are our manufactures less appreciated. I noticed 
^at huhuike^ or English bobbinet, wa^ lavishly distri. 
buted upon the dresses of the recent carnival ; and that 
the price of five hundred fiorins, mim, or fifty guineas^ 
was affixed to a set of Stsfibrdshire crockery in a ware- 
house in Bnda ; while the moot beautiful Vienna por- 
eelain was valued at a third of the sum. The sign of 
^ the Eoglisb Lord,' adorns several distinguished tailors* 
shops in the capital,— typified by the effigy of « a fine, 
gay, bold-faced vllhdn,* in top boots, » hunting frock, 
and a brown beaver, or in an imitation of Werther'a 
costume. 

^^ I venture to record these unimportant ccreumstan- 
ces, to show that, while our sole or chief acquaintanee 
with Hungary is derived from Br Bright*s excellent 
volume, there is scarcely an event of English life,— a 
folly of Lfondon fashion,— or an invention of British in- 
dustry, which does not find admirers, and commenta- 
tors, and Imitttors, among the Hungarians of respectable 
degree. 

"* Since the publication of the work to which I have 
alluded, fourteen years of peace and tranquillity have 
done much towards the amelioration and advancement 
of a nation, which can scarcely claim more than to be 
considered as a connecting link between the barbaresque 
and civilized Europe. Pesth — the modem capital — is 
extending its Regent-streets and Waterloo-places along 
the banks of the Danube ; and requires only a perma- 
nent bridge, to form, in its union with Buda, ons of the 
finest cities of the Austrian States : a city exhibiting, in 
the ancient wtdU of Ofen, the dignity of historical in- 
tercet ; and in the opulenee and activity of hsf modem 



rival, a cheering instance of commercial prosperity. It 
seems probable indeed, that should sOtne change occur 
in the policy of the Austrian cabinet, — Hungary, vith 
an amended constitution, may claim that place among 
the nations of Europe from which she has been so long 
degraded. Were I to describe more fuUy the condition 
of this unhapny land, and the oppression by #hich it is 
daily pollutea, I might create feelings of very painful 
interest in its favour ; but I am aware that my Umited 
acquaintance with the language of the people, and my 
ignorance of the classic tongue far more familiarly in 
use among them, might betray me into exaggeration.** 

An these tilings being premised, both ph^ smd cm, ob 
the propriety of writing ^' Hungarian Talea," wc shall 
now say a verv few words of the Tales themselves. 
They are, on the whole, considerably above par t nnd 
although in no one instanoo so surpassingly esceHoDt aa 
to ensure their authoress a great and lasting reputation, 
yet they possess quits enough of Ullent to entitle ber to 
a respectable rank among the other finnale writsn of tlM 
day. The first and longest story, to which Ao baa 
given the name of ^* Cas&n," contains a great deal of 
good composition % but it is a little too didac tic , asid 
would have gained considerably in stnngth had it been 
diminished considerably in length. This is a fiuilt into 
which we have observed that female wriseia in general 
are particulariy ant to fall ; — they have toe many worda, 
and too few inciaents ; and whenever this is the case, 
the interest of the tale k sure to fiag, unlsM, In deed, 
the writing be ponderU^ Hlbrslm nii#,— 4aatained by a 
rich vein of noble thought that runs throsigh it, and 
bears it up, as the vlviiying sap beaM up the ydong trecb 
The second tale, ^ The Tiigany, or Mnngarian Gipsy,** 
though much shorter than *^ Cassian,** la one of our 
chief favourites. It Is full of delleate, freoh, and Ibml- 
nine sentiment, and the shade of melancholv whiah per* 
vades It only adds to its interest. The otlier take aw 
all more or less deserving of attention ; hot it Is boI dht 
design to give any analysis of them. They are oaMed, 
. ^ The Tavemicus,** (one of the prindpal dSeera of the 
Hungarian Treasury ;) ^< The Elicabethlnes,** an aider 
of nuns so named ; ^^ The Feiry en the Dtoobe,** 
*^ The Balsam-celler of Thurotaer,** «^ The Festival of 
the Three King^" and ^ The Iniknta at Presbotg;** 
With our peculiar notions regarding the impropriety ef 
laying the scene of fictidous nairatives in <* tier eoon- 
tries," we have read these *^ Hungarian Tales** with as 
much pleasure as we eould any other to which n suHitat 
objection applied. 



A Cure Jbr Pauperism ; propoeei in a Letter fo ffte 
Rev, Thomas Chalmers^ D. D. and recommended t9 
Public attention by the Bight Hmu Sir John Shsekk^^ 
Bart. By the Rev. Adam Thomson, Ceidstreasn. 
Edinburgh ; John Lothian. 1829. 

Wb have perused thit pampUst wdh wiy osasider- 
able satisfacuen. 0«r readers are of oooiae wett aiwe 
of the advantsgea which have heea loand to 
the institution in parishes ef what are callsd 
Clubs,'* or " Fiientfly Societies.** Mr "" 
ject is to give these secietiee a yet moee oertaiB 
tended influenoe, by pcevailiag upoa every G 
oongregatkm in ttie kingdem to form itself Into aa 
ciation of this kind, inelilding amoag its 
male md female, yoong and ehU rich and poor- He la 
incHncd to think, that were this plan gooesally adopted, 
pauperism would be nearly stsdieatod Ihem eoety paribh. 
A scheme that has so laudabk aa object m view, is at 
least deservhig of consldetation ; aad we think we da 
Mr Thomson only justice, in enabling out luadiis la 
jodge of its merits for tbemselves, hy facing befen thsai 
the lawo adepted-hy what may be fwisidetcd the expc* 
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rimental CoDgiegmtionil SodHj, formed undar hu «ini 
Immediate superinmdciiee at Gsldttrevn t 

AILTZCI.V8 AWDtLEOVLAtlOHfS OF THE COLDBT&EAJf 
COKOKSGATIOMAL fBIEKDLT SOCIETT. 

'<I. That thb Sodetr thaU be deDomiaated Thk 

OoLlMTRKAJi Co«»ftSeATlOirAL FKISXDI.T 8o- 

ciET r, for the macual tnpport of iu membera, when vi- 
sited with tnoblc, or the ioiinttitiet of aga.^II« That 
«11 momberfl of the congregatioDy of nrhatever age, and 
•II aegolar tittons of good eharacter, tosethcr with the 
children of both chwtea, shaU be admbaiUe into this 
Society ; but after one year ftom its fonnotion, none 
ahaU be admitted abote forty yean of ag &_IIL That 
each DBcmber shall contribate to the funds at the rate of 
9me ptnmy per week, or four ahillinga and foorpeneeper 
year, to be paid qnarterlf , on the last Tuesday of Jann- 
•ry, April, Joly, and October, each year.*— IV. That 
tho auna, paid qnarteiiy to the Treasnrer, shall be by 
him depooited in the bank, while the sum is under £50, 
after which, H ihaHbe lent to the bestadrantage by the 
a>iiniuttBe.*.V. That no person shall be entitled to le- 
eeive any heneiit from the sodety tUl after hariog con- 
tributsd to the funds for five years._Vl. That the sum 
collected during the first five years bIiaU form a perma- 
nent fund, of which the interest only shall be payable, 
in part of the weekly aliaaent, to be given to the aick 
end superannuated members ; and that the money sub- 
sequently to be paid, by every new member during the 
fitiK five yean of his or her admission, shall be disposed 
of in the same manner, until the fund Aus raised be 
deemed sufficiently larse to answer every purpose.— VI I. 
That members, after having paid into the funds for five 
years, ahall, in the case of sickness, be entitled, provided 
the fundt aUom K, to at least Ss. per week for the first 
three moolhs during which his or her trouble may eon. 
thme ; and, if its oontfainance be longer, to Qs. 6d. till 
the period of recovery or of death. These sums shall 
be angmrated if ever it be found that the receipts of the 
•ociety will jastify the measure ; but no member, who 
has, within one year, received for three months the larger 
sum allowed by the society, &hall be again entided to 
that sum, till twelve calendar momhs after his or her 
recovery_VIIL Thatany member requiring the week- 
ly aliment must, if within the bounds of the congrega- 
tion, give notice of his or her intention to one of the of. 
fice.bearer8 in the course of four days after being seised 
with ill naM. UC. That when members of the sodety 
nowva to other ooogregattona, they shall still be mem- 
belt of this sodety, on contintttng to send the sum pay. 
sble to the funds, at least once a-year ; and that, hi the 
event of such members becoming siek or infirm, an ap. 
plication on the part of the minister and session-derk of 
the congregation Xo which they belong, shall entitle 
them to reeeive the same aliment allowed to resident 
membeia ; it bdn^ undentood, that such application 
be made, free of expense to the sodety, within dght days 
sftel the hidividual is seized wHh tinub]e.-.X. That no 
member ahall be entitled to any benefit from the so- 
oety while, that member ia deficient m the stipulated 
payments for one year — XL That the business of the 
*f^ty shall be conducted by a standing committee, 
y "sting of the minister, the elders, and managers of 
™^ ssngragation, togscher with a treasurer and ckrk, to 
|y«h<Mictt by the nembcn of the soeiety — XII. That 
nsis shaU be two general meeUngs of the sodety in the 
7*^« ^ ^ balden umnediatdy after public worship on 
MS Monday of each Sacrsment in summer and winter, 
*pn a statsment of the funds, and of the sodety^s af. 
w gencndly, .shaU be kid before the meeting, and 
**>*h ahsrations made on the rules aa experience and 




particular exigendes may render expedient.— XIII 
That, on the death of any member, the surviving mem 
hers shall each pay twopence towards funeral expenses 
—XIV. That, if any of the members shall feel them 
selves aggrieved by any deed of the committee, they shal 
have the right of appeal to the general meeting ; whos« 
decision in the case shall be final** — P. 25-8. 

So far these regulations seem to be exceedingly eqnl 
table, and, we doubt not, will be found highly usetul ; 
but there are two points upon which we should wish t( 
be better informed, before we can too impheitly bdievi 
that they would effect the desired object. To the firsi 
of these points, — which is, whether the payment of on< 
penny per week would be sufficient to ensure to each 
sick member five shillings per week for the first three 
months of bis indisposition, and two shillings and six- 
pence afterwards, till the period of recovery or death,— 
Mr Thomson has himself adverted. He has gone a con. 
siderable way towards proving that this condition could 
in all probability be fulfilled ; but we should like to sec 
the fact still more clearly establiiihed, upon more exten- 
dve deductions. The other point appears xo us of yet 
greater consequence, but Air Thomson has not touched 
upon it It is this ; — will these Consregational Societies 
strike at the root of the evil ? Will they not only tend 
to dbcourage pauperism, but will they furnish a fair plea 
for refusing to administer any relief to the pauper ? It will 
be observed, that they propose giving assistaoeo only to 
their own members ; and for five years previous to ob- 
taining that assistance, these members mnst have been in 
a certain degree of independence, in order to be able to 
contribute Uieir proportion towards the funds. But 
what is to become of all those whom imfisreseen calami- 
ties, or idle and dissipated habits, have reduced to ab- 
ject want? Paupers are not regular working people, 
who can save a penny a* week for five years out of their 
wages. Is it not the case, that Friendly Sodeties, ha. 
ving been almost always formed by the working classes, 
have had a more direct tendency to increase the com- 
forts of dieso classes, than to diminish the wanu of a 
still lower rlMs, that cannot or will not work ? We 
ahould be glad to hear Mr Thomson*s answers to these 
queries, which we throw otit not with a view to argue 
the matter, but to discover the truth. 

As ts the deoided benefits to be derived from con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian Congregations, 
we fuUy agree with all that Mr Thomson has advanced ; 
and shall, upon this subject, allow him to speak in hie 



▲DVAKTAOES OP CONORECIaTJOKAL SOCIETIES. 

'^ I have already adverted to the advantages to be 
expected /rom having such sodeties connected with 
Christian congregations. Nor shall 1 dwell at much 
greater length on this topic now ; yet, as it is the dis* 
tinguishing feature of the proposed institutions, I may 
be allowed to recur to it so as m state here what could 
not so properly have been introduced before. 

*^ One obvious advantage in addition to those for. 
raerly mentioned is, that ixsides bdng managed by an 
organised body, already in active operation, and whooe 
interest it must be to manage well, they Iwve insured to 
them all the influence i^ the minister and his cosdjo- 
tors for promoting their prosperity. It is not, indeed, 
too much to say, that the people generally would const. 
dsr the prosperity of the sodety as connected in some 
degree with the prosperity and the honour of the con- 
gregation; a beneficent and powerful rivalry would 
thus be excited in ndghbouring congregations, as to 
which should provide best for their sick and necessitom 
friends ; and, instead of those unhallowed feuds, and 
that kind of provocation, which, resulting perhaps from 
low and bigoted views about nwtters of doubtful dis^ 
pntation, have so often disgraced thdr Chiisuan profes 
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sion, it will be their grand strife, in the way referred to, 
how < to proYoke one another unto love and to good 
works.' 

<' Another peculiar advantage of CongregtOhnal 
Friendly Societies over those already in existence, is, 
that the number of honorary members, though not so 
called, will be much greater in proportion to the num- 
ber composing each spedes of societies. With very few 
exceptions, indeed, the Friendly Sodettes common In 
the country are formed and maintained only, or almost 
I only, by those whose object it is to take from them all 
that they can get in the time of need. But if the great 
I body of persons connected with every Christian congre- 
I gation were to support the society formed in that con- 
I gregation, it may well be presumed that, while the right 
I of all to receive the stipulated aliment durmg sickness 
continued to be distinctly recognized, a great propor- 
I tion of those whom God had prospered would, in the 
true spirit of Christian benevolence, foreoo a claim which 
the plea of necessity did not enforce, the better to pro- 
vide for their less favoured brethren, whose dwellings 
might be at once the scene of sickness and of poverty. 

^^ I have only to add here, as another reason for con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian congregations 
of all persuasions, that, besides the natural tendency of 
such institutions to destroy pauperitm in the manner 
before adverted to, there would, in another way not quite 
so obvious, be an efiectual bloi^ given to that most 
wretched system, were these societies to become univer- 
sal. It would, at length, be found, that few had to 
apply for psiocbial aid but the very outcasts of Chris- 
tian society ; persons who, for their abandoned charac- 
ter, and their idle and dissolute habits, were denied idl 
Christian communion. This, I am persuaded, would 
bring the system into deeper disgrace with the great 
body of the people, and thus give it a more dudly 
wound than all the fanciful reasonings and fearful vi- 
tuperations ever yet employed to bear it down, and ac- 
celerate the doom which certairJy awaits it, knd which 
it so richly merits.*'—?. 44-7. 

Sir John Sinclair, whose authority is of much weight 
in matters of this kind, has remarked, in zeferenee to 
Mr Thomson's suggestions, — " The plan of having 
Congregational Friendly Sodieliet seems to me highly 
judicious, and greatly preferable to that of having than 
of a profeetional description^ by whidi many would be 
excluded from the benefit of such institutions. Indeed, 
the larger the scale, the more likely are Friendly Socie- 
ties to answer the important purposes contemplated 
and to have the object for which they are constituted 
carefully and sucoessfuUy attended to." 



The Library ofReUgiouM Knowledge. No. I. Natural 
Theology. Part I. Small 8vo, pp. 40. London, 
J. A. Hcssey. 1»29. 

CEKTsai this is the age of and for Libraries, in every 
sense of the word. Imprimis, we have Constable** Mit^ 
cellany^ which every body knows is of Itself a library 
both for rich and poor i— we Iwve the lAbrary of Uee* 
ful Knowledge^ the hobby which Brougham manages so 
gracefully ;— the Library of the People^ an excedent 
work for the winter fireside, or the window recess in the 
summer evening ;— the Library of Entertaining Know, 
ledge^ on the eve of being brought out by that autocrat 
of all the publlshem, Murray of Albemarle-street, and 
which promises a great fund of knowledge and amuse- 
ment, both to young and old, grave and gay ;- and lasU 
ly, though in all probability not the laet, we have here 
the Library of Religiout Knowledge^ the title of which 
appears at the head of this article. 

Thus we are presented, through the medium of these 
meritorious and cheap productions, with food for the 



mind of every class of readers. The work which more 
panicnlariy solidts our attentk>n at pieaeat, is got 
up with great regard to neatness, both In exter- 
nal and internal appearances. It oonsisU of three 
sheets of excellent paper, very handsomely printed in 
snull octavo^ with about half a doaen well-executed en- 
gravings, and a suitable cover, and all to be had at the 
very moderate price of sixpence per number ; and eight 
of these will form a volume. Number I. consists of the 
first part of Natural Theology, or Evidences of the 
existence and attributes of the Ddty, collected and de- 
duced from the various appeannoes of Nature: the 
whole of this department of the work is intended to be 
a judicious selection from Paley's great and exceUem 
work oo that subject The study of Natural Tbeokgy 
has been, and will ever be, a never-foiling sonroe of the 
highest pleasure to the man of sdenoe, the philosopher, 
and the Christian, and is one which Paley has made pe- 
culiarly his own by the aptitude of his remarks, and the 
unanswerable nature of his arguments. On the whole, 
we consider this work justly entitled to a daim on the 
British public, as one which will do mudi in the way of 
leading the mass of the people to a pure and uaefol 
study, whilst it will at the same time aeeuafeom them to 
raise their thoughu to the great Author of all things in 
heaven and on earth. 



Tme Storiei from tJie Hietory of IrelatuL By John 
James McGregor. Dublin; William Cuxtt, ion. 
and Co. 1829. 

This is an excellent compendium of Irish &istoiy, 
from the earliest periods down to the reign at Bichard 
III. It is intended prindpally for the use of the 
young, and is a work which ought to be put into their 
hands, in conjunction with the other popular volumes 
which have lately issued from the press, cff^tipn'^g 
Histories of England and Scotland, similaily digested 
and arranged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MORAL AND MISCELLANSOUS ESSAYS. 
No. I. 



LWa have mueh ptessnre tai pnmnnug oar readsiswid^ tbe 
fiist of a Mria ofimpen under the above tiUe^ which we propate 
to contintte regularly oooe a-lbrtiright, and aU of which, cbongh 
for obviouB rewons given anonymouily, will he fUroidied by au- 
than of eitabUahed reputation. They wiU, for the most part, be 
written in a simple didactic style, aCbetlng neither tbaflippeney 
nor the frlse gutter of lo many of the Algid vecompoaitioiM of the 
present day, but hoping to merle attentioti by the soond sense and 
pure moraUtywhieh the experience of those who an not new CD 
llfo is best able to teaoh^-JEdl LK. Jo»r.3 



TBS P&OORE8S OP 80CIETT — THE HORAL CHA* 
RACTEK OP THE LOWER CLASSES. 

«' iBvidos, iraeuados, hMfs, viaenM, auator* 
Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mileseere possit. 



Si modo culture patientsm commodet anienu* 

Ho^ EpULLLB.L 

There cannot be a mote animating uBdexhibiBtiiv 
piospea than to loolc upon an impiovjiig age. To aee 
the minds of men opening to knowledge, their nuuuicn 
softening and humanizing, and the genuine sources of 
happmess becoming daily better feU and uodcntood, 
must be extremely grateful to every one who takes an 
mterwt in the progress of his species. It is not to be 
denied, that the age in which we live presents us with 
many such H>peaTances. The wonderful improvonents 
in the sciences and the arts have greaUy increased the 
accommodations of human life.^ much wider and more 
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general culdvation has taken place from the univenal 
dtffttsion of edacaUon — and, if we do not at once see all 
the moral fruits which we might hope would spring from 
these advantages, perhsps we are only too rapid in our 
calculations, and do not sufficiently take into the ac- 
count other thwarting and impeding causes. It is a great 
point gained to find things in a distinct state of advance- 
ment, especially when this arises from intellectual pro- 
gress. ' When men axe capable of listening to reason, and 
are habituated to examine the principles of their con- 
duct, there is much more ground for hope that they wUl 
get rid of their reigning vices and follies, than when these 
are fixed by blind custom or unquestioned prejudices. 
It is probable, indeed, that a people, whose minds are 
loosened from the trammels of authority and, habit, will 
be apt to lose likewise some of those sturdy virtues which 
are so often perpetuated in rude times from the mere 
force of example, and from the glow of domestic and 
patriotic affections. In a word, in the cultivated people, 
every thins being left rather to the operation of intellect 
than of feeling, virtue may be more frequently sophisti- 
cated away, if vice is less maintained by mere violence 
and unbridled passion. There may accordingly appear, 
perhaps, greater fluctuation to the one side and the other 
in a society of this kind, than in one which is more under 
the influence of instinct, or of outward circumstances ; 
yet, in the midst of this seeming fluctuation, a steadier 
progress is still going on, because intelligence is a mighty 
opening of good, when it can be reached and elicited ; 
and it is only in the cultivated people that this principle 
is regularly to be found. 

Whatever qualities of genuine goodness may seem to 
disappear with the simplicity of untutored times, or 
whatever unlooked-for forms of vice may start up amidst 
the culture of civilized life, yet human nature, with all 
its native and original principles, remains ; and these 
can surely be much more easily touched to the produc- 
tion of Uie purest morality, or to the eradication of 
baneful disorders, when a ready communication takes 
place between one mind and another, and where there is 
M> prevailUig a spirit of mutual intercourse throughout 
the whole society, that even those iitiJie lowest walks of 
life can be made to receive the impressions of more 
trained and regulated orders of intellect This is ex- 
utly the state in which society is at present, or to which, 
at least, it is fast advancing. There is scarcely a village 
or hamlet throughout this island in which there are not 
readers, and men capable of benefiting from what they 
read. £ach of these individuals, whatever may be his 
vices or his prejudices, has the means of eommunication 
within his raach, with all the noblest and the wisest spi- 
rits that have ever appeared to adorn or to bless human- 
ity ; and why should we despair of the influence being 
exerted, or that, if the right cliords be touched, there may 
not be called forth, from this appaiently chaotic and dia- 
nnitedmultitnde, the grand tones of a rich and correspond- 
ing harmony ? In every human heart, the foundation is 
prepared on which the fabric of religion and moral wis- 
dom may be reared— omd the great advantage which an 
age, such as the present, possesses, is, that they who are 
qualified to oDmaaeDoe or to complete the butldJng, have 
in all directions roads opened for the oonveyaaoe of their 
materials. Whatever, then, may be the seemingly hope- 
less appearances of vice or disorder prevailing in any 
rank or condition of society^ the truly enlightened phi- 
Unthropnt will never permit himself to despond. He 
will only be the more eager to* trace out the causes of 
the evil, and to apply himself to their removal, in full 
confidence that human nature, when it is fairly ap- 
pealed to, will bring its reason and consetenoe into play, 
for its own purification and amendment. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts that have been made 
in the present timieB, for the improvement of tlie lower 
orders, it is apt o^^ccasimaUy to create a melancholy emo- 
uon, when we observe that there seems to be no abate- 



ment of aime and profligacy in that dass of our peo- 
ple. But it is not fair to try, by sudi a scale, the true 
efficacy of education and intellectual culture. We have 
no reason to suppose that those who liave imbibed it 
most eflfectually, are the corrupt and debased part of the 
population,— mose who waste their means in intemper- 
ance, and are ready to commit any outrage for the supply 
Of theh: wants. They who have really improved &ieir 
minds, are not likely to be the same in<Uviduals who are 
most frequent in the alehouse, or who come to figure 
on the scaffold. Talents, indeed, and knowledge, may 
no doubt be perverted to detestable purposes ; but it is 
more commonly the idle and unreflecting who fall into 
the worst and most fatal practices— and they did so be- 
fore there was one reader among their order. But now 
that so many of the common people have learned to read 
and write, education being one of the most prominent 
peculiarities of their present condition as compared 
with their former, it brings the whole dass more dis- 
tinctly into view ; and whenever we hear of any prevail- 
ing vice among them, or any instances of remarkable 
guilt and atrodty, a cry is set up amongst the prejudiced 
sticklers for ignorance or abuses — This comes of your 
reading and writing t It might, with equal reason, be 
maintained, that the commonalty of a nation are wicked 
in the same proportion that they go to church ; and 
when we see a village swarming with drunkards, who 
probably are the last people to darken the sacr^ 

doors, some sage philosopher might exclaim This 

comes of your church-goers ! But, notwithstanding the 
weight of such an unanswerable aphorism, it would still 
remain true that the doctrines inculcated in church were 
powerful both to maintain the sobriety of the pious,* and 
to reclaim the intemperate from their dison&rs; and, 
in like manner, the press is a powerful engine, both to 
strengthen the abhorrence of all vice and profligacy 
throughout the virtuous members of a people, and to 
recall to better and wiser conduct such of the wandering 
as are capable of bdng reformed. 

There can be no doubt that there is at this moment 
m the nation, perhaps more especially in this northern 
division of it, a most unfortunate tendency to habits of 
low and brutal intoxication. Whether this has been 
increased by an injudidous attention on the part of Qo- 
vemment more to the sources of revenue than to the 
preservation of the morals of the people ; whether, too, 
there may not be some defect of internal regulation in 
the facUity with which placies of debauch are permitted 
to be multiplied ;— still the blame of the vice must rest 
chiefly with the populace themsdres, and if they do not 
surmount it, notwithstanding these temptations to its in- 
dulgence, it will not quit its hold of them, in any change 
of circu m stances, but will be ever ready to draw them 
into its vortex. It is quite unnecessary to dedaim upon 
the wretched consequences of this vice ; the ruin which 
it produces to the health, wealth, and respectability of 
individuals and famiUes-l-all this is quite apparent — 
and we would rather wish to awaken the sense of their 
own honour and dignity in the lower orders, and to show 
them that if they indulge in this shameful propensity, 
it is utterly in vain to hope that they can reach that 
station of importance which they would undoubtedly 
atutn in the present train of improvement which is open- 
ing upon them, if to intellectual acquisitions they were to 
add the grace of sober and correct manners. Not a year 
would pass over theur heai» is which they would not 
make some advance to an equality with their superiors in 
all the real advantages and respcMStabilitj of haraanli&. 
But if they go on to bmtify, and degrade themsdves 
by the prostration of all thehr faculties and moral feel- 
ings before the demon of debaudi— whatever noble 
examples of individuals there may be rising above their 
station by honest industry, and the virtuous use of the 
manifold advantages so liberally placed within their 
reach) the people, asa body, must sink, imtcAd of riaing, 
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and will be unable to turn to any good aeeoant theb 
ahaliow and imperfect acqairements, if they do not gain 
that solidity of character and of conduct which can alone 
build upon these rudiments of knowledge, the fabric of 
thoughtful and enduring wisdom. No claas of men can 
acquire any weight or importance if they are habitually 
in the practice of rendering themseltes contemptible ; 
and if it is very general for the poorer classes to spend 
the firuits of their daily labour, upon which they might 
support and rear their families, and acquire in time 
something like independence, in the shocking practice 
of reducing themselves to a level with the brutes, — they 
must at that rate expect, instead of coming nearer the 
station of the higher orders, which they have it now in 
their power to do, in whatever is most valuable and de- 
sirable, — to be accounted merely as *' hewers of wood and 
drawers of water." 

Some late tragical occurrences have exhibited the de- 
grading results of this unmanly vice in a light in which 
they had never heretofore appeared in the world ; but 
we are sorry to say, the moral of these awful events 
does not seem yet to be duly drawn and applied. It 
was natural, no doubt, in the first instance, to regard 
the perpetrators of the crimes alluded to with sole and 
undivided abhorrence, not to trace their guilt to any re- 
moter cause, and to look upon their victims with no 
emotion but that of pity. A little farther reflection, 
however, must evince, that with whatever detestation 
we must regard the one, we can yet not acquit the other. 
Not one of these victims would have suffered, had they 
not previously been rendered the victims of their own 
vices. The only individual who showed any moral 
dignity amongst them was the poor betrayed innocent; 
almost all the others were in a state of wiUing inebriety 
when their murderers rushed upon them ; and it must 
be owned, that it is a page in the history of our country 
which we should naturally be anxious to have expunged ; 
but it will carry down to the latest posterity this story 
of national shame— that a few despicable strangers had 
calculated so certainly upon the prevalence of the love of 
dram-drinking among the populace of this city and sur- 
rounding country, tlwt they could coolly lay a plot to 
murder one dronken wretch after another, for an inde- 
finite period of time, and had actually accomplished 
their design to a large amount, for the mere purpose 
of obuining their carcasses, to be sold, like those of 
beasts in &e shambles. The murderers were more 
flagitious, perhaps, than any other human bdngs ever 
were in this world. Yet they, too^ could scarcely have 
reached the capability of their gigantic crime, had they 
not in part used as a stimulus what was an opiate to 
their victims ;^what made these drunk made those 
bold ; and they even pretended to have ^lost the recol- 
lection of their deeds in their intoxication. It is here 
that the true moral arises t'rom this monstrous exhibi- 
tion. It is the most awful warning that ever yet was 
read to a people since the world began, of the extrene 
brutality of drunkenness in every aspect and result ( 
and if, instead of shouting and hallooing during the 
execution of the grand agent of the villainy, the popu- 
lace had a little taken to Iwart, that morning — ^the origin 
of the guilt in the criminals, and of the miserable de» 
fencele»sncss of the sufferers, and had uttered a prayer 
for graoe and resolution to be saved from such tempta- 
tions and disorders in their own persons, they would 
have shown a better undersUnding of the meaning of 
the mysterious ways of Providence, and would have bet- 
ter Diet the dread and solemnity of the oocasion an 
which they were assembled. 

It restt with the people of this oonntry now to wipe 
off this stigma, for it is one, upon the national charac* 
tea. We were glad of shaking off from onrselves the 
oisgraoe of having engendered the moxderers ; but, alas I 
every day sees fostered in the lanes of our citiiBS, in 
the nooks of our villages, and almost at every mile upon 



our highways, the nurseries of the poison which inii. 
med their ferocity, and which betrayed the murdsred to 
their destruction. We have no doubt that a reflecting 
and calculating people like our countrymen, win bi able 
to fouse themselves from so base and irratiOBsl a pnctict 
if they will on ly lay it seriously to heart. Other Dstioos 
do not require this stimulus. The English g^ow fit 
and sometimes muddy upon ale ; but tiiey do not 
drink themselves into the condition of brutes. The 
French are the gayest people in nature, and have fiftj 
ways of amusing themselves without getting so much is 
elevated with wine from one year*s end to another. 
The theatre in cities, or rural games in the isountrf, 
would be an infinitdy better Way of spending luch 
hours of leisure as the people can command. Or if in* 
toxication come to be regarded as a disgrace, men might 
have liquor before thetn, and indulge in it, ss far u 
mere sociality required, without any baneful coose* 
quences. Gendemen in this country very seldom, dov.i. 
days, intoxicate themselves, and to go into the company of 
ladies in a state of drunken irraUonality or abomination, 
would be utterly disgraceful. Not so fozty yean ago. 
Gentlemen then not unusually' reeled through the 
dance in the ball-room, and almost overtomed their 
delicate partners, as they wheeled then round, or Hte 
babbliog,in a comer, ineffable nonsense into their ean, 
or—but we shall desist from heighteniag the pictare. 
Why may not a greater refinement of manners find iti 
Way in like manner into the lower ranks, snd why nay 
it not become something like a spirit of hoaour with 
them to refrain from defacing the human imsffesad iiDk- 
ing it into the bestial P It is only when this nsppr oos. 
summation takes effect, that we can look forvaia with 
any hope to a steady national improvement. 



8CHILLER*S POCTRT. 

Sff mmam JViwioiii, aulhor of ** Antier F^,"" * 
•* Thane ofFift^" ^ 

BxiiDEthe poetry contained in his mdriesl diMHi, 
SohUlor has Itk two volumeo of verses, writteBjudci 
various compleauoos of mind, in various metrel, sad a 
▼arious snbjccts. Hit leputation, however, like thst « 
our Shakapesie, (who also wfote poems,) rests mete h- 
caiely on his metrical pkys, than on bis other prodsC' 
tiona. His poems, nevertheless, unequal as they ^ 
his greater works, show a diversity and sweep of tskst, 
from which a reader may, more readily than fteai s pe* 
rusal of Shakspeare*s miscellaneous verses, infer hii pe- 
culiar capabilities for the higher sphoe of the dnna 
UU earlier poems, like his eariier pUys, are voqao- 
tionably of leaat merit :• the impenetmble inystici»in «» 
sense^efyiag ideaUties of Kanc*s tnoscendeBtal phdo- 
sophy seem to have overclouded and vitiated bis Buni 
and all ito pioduetiMis, tUl he oompletod fail 1^ 
Carloa,— the first in time, but the last in value.of his in^ 
trical dramas. His study of the Gieek aodiofs, vbidi 
coouneneed seriously about this time^ aeted ss s p*"* 
fier to his intense, deeply^feeUng, yet too wt'™^ 
and abemnt cpitic He now, as he hioMelf ^^"'"^ !^ 
putonthenewmanim foetrp; andaU >»m»!J*J2. 
productions display more purity, simplicity, •*" f*|"[ 
cal propriety of language and sentiosent Of his poem 
that on the Bdl (Daa Lied von der Oloehe) h» ^*V*T 
commended ; the conception of the "^^J^'^^Jv^zl 
and many mgenions imagea are wreoght out wn; ^ 

* As the Robben wis Sehlltei's ftnt prodttctlon. J^^l^SlSf 
fheik^ouriteofyouthMresden. It h mxtiy tn^mn^ 
pefforinuioei but it leus, inemy page, ttot v^Sfl^^fS^ 
bf a mlod over-strainins and racking iCKlf in a tumaltuous"^ 
foreflbeti IthastooBtaeoftheiiroiilleltyofnstuiv,*"'" 
mudi of the turgid and false suMime. 
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it is far too long^ xambling, sDd excuTur/ ; the digns. 
lions (at that of the buimng of the industrious buigfa. 
er*s house) bearing no imaginable relation whatever 
to the theme of the poem. He has written no less than 
eight Ballads ; at least, he has inscribed them so | bat 
they are rather Tales, or petty romances in verse. He 
engaged in that sort of writing, not from an/ sponUoe- 
oas impulse of mind, but from a concerted oompetitioo 
with Goethe, and very probably incited by the jealousy 
of Buiaer*s reputation, which he very harshly and inju* 
dicioaaly attacked, at a time when the latter writer was 
suffering under the complicated pangs of mental and 
bodily an^ish. Neither he, however, nor the univer- 
sal Goethe himself, has any thing to boast of in that 
department, equal to the masterpieces of Burger, which 
may fairly bid defiance to them both, and do entitle him 
to rank first in that qnaint species o( composition. Of 
the Ballads of Schiller, Biotter Toggtnhurg is the best, 
as it approsches nearest to the strength and simplicity of 
the ballad style ; but there is also much poetical de- 
scription in Der Tanchety Der Gang nach dem Eii$i^ 
hammcTy and one or two more. Of his other poems, the 
beat are, the Spaxiergangy (though that is spoUed by 
its ear-racking hexameters and pentameters,) Erwmrm 
tmngt DU Gotter Griechenlandesj Kassandra^ Kamff 
nUt der Dragotu In his Kindemnarderhi we have much 
of the feeling and elegant sensibility that ohazacteriae 
the tenderer produetioos of our Robert Bams. But to 
form a just estimate of Schiller's iughly-gifted ranse^ we 
must resort, not to his scattered poems, into which the 
peculiar potency of his mind was not infused, but to his 
better, more studied, and more polished dramas, — hb 
Maid of Orleans, VITalknstein, William Tdl, Mary 
Stewart, and Bride of Messina s^these are his tmmor- 
tal compositions ; — these, next to the finest phiys of oar 
Sbakspeare, contain mors pasdoBSte, spirited, and ele* 
gant poetry, than is to be found in any dramatk prodnofc 
tioDs since the days of ^sehylus sod Eoripidet :^ 

KNIORl TOOCimoaiO. 

** I love thee, gentle knight, but 'tis 
I Such love as sisters bear ; 

I O ask my heart no more than this; 

That heart no more may spare ; 
In peace 1 see thy form appear; 

In peace I see thee go ; 
But check that sigh, and stop tha* tsar— 
Their eaose I noay not knowl'* 

In grief he heard her soft rebuke; 

Mats from her arms he fimng ; 
Gave one ikreweU, one last fimd loohv 

Xhen on his steed him swung ; 
He to his vaaaals orders gave 

Through aU his Switaer land. 
To hie tliem to the holy graven 

Christ*a banner in their Inad. 

Deeds there were done of force and fimia 

By every hero's ana; 
Their tufted hehns did wave sad fiamo 

Axmn Aohammeors swarm ; 
And Toggenburg's land-filUng name 

Fnrd Pagans with ahurm ; 
Tet in his heart love's gloomy fiame 

Bam'd on with hidden harm. 

One year he hath endured the grief; 

Nor longer can it bear ; 
Afaandon'd to unrest^ the chief 

Leaves Jewry and the war : 
He sses a sUp en Joppa's atnnd 

Just bound for Europe's seai^ 



Embarks for home, and that loved land 
Rich with Aer breath*s sweet breese. 

And at her castle^s silent gate^ 

The pilgrim knocks iii fear; 
*Twas open'd ; and a voice like fate 

Came dreadftd on his ear ; 
«< Bkt whom you seek is now Heaven*s hrlde^ 

In Clolsler'astiU abode; 
*TwB8 yesterday the bond was tled« 

That spoused her to her God." 

Ah! now he leaves, fidi nd and sofe, 

His halls, boilt ftir and high ; 
His arms, his tnte steed, never more 

R^oice that warrior's eye. 
From Toggenburg, his dre*8 dotnain* 

He to the vale comes down, 
Enwrapt and hid from fUlows* ken. 

By hairy hood and gown. 

And there a little hut he reaors, 

Near to the linden-grove^ 
Where holy in the midst appears 

The Cloister of hJs k>ve : 
AU diiy, from morning's earlieit beam^ 

Till evening chill and late^ 
Htm ibndUng Hope's delirious drsMSi 

There, there alone he sate; 

And, on the Cloister's casement htm^ 

All day unthred his look, 
Until the lattice dank'd and rung 

Beneath her finger's stroke ; 
Till the dear damsel, angel mild, 

Th' espoossd to her God, 
Bown on the vsUey iMk'd, and smiMr 

And bUni'd hfan with a nod. 

And then in peace he» f ti his bowel^ 

Lay down, and shimjbor'd Ado | 
And rose rejoiced at mondng hour, 

To fesst his eyes again;— 
And so, for many a day he sate^ 

And many a year and long,— 
FMient, withouten phdnt, to wait 

Until her hittioe rung ;— 

Tin the dear daoMei, angel ndl^ 

Th' espoosedto her God, 
Look'd on his little hot, and smilei. 

And bles^d hfan with a nod : 
And so, one mom, he in the valei 

A eorpae sate livid there^ 
As tow'rd the httioe, still his p^e 

Eye tnm'd its nfelcas glare I 



FINE ARTS. 



SI&BTH BEHIHITIOH OP PICTUBM AT IH« BOTAL 
IX8T1TVTI0V. 

(Third Notke.) 
Iv ptoaeCidflig to speak of the kodacspes at Urfs Ex. 
hibition, there can be no donbt that those by the Rev. 
John Thomson command the prefcvensai as, ndeed, 
they hove done for several yean. It may be remarked 
of this artist* tha^ like aU the great mwtais of antiquK 
'^, he has struck out an entirely new line for himself 
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This is, after all, the great, and perhapa the only true 
test of genius in every different department of intel- 
lectnal exertion. No doabt, Mr Thomson is a manner, 
ist ; but then his manner is all his own ; he stands by 
himself— he copies no one. There are faulu in bis 
style, as there Is in erery thing earthly ; but it is vigo- 
rous and decided, and Ids colouring is laid on with an 
energy and depth of tone which none of our other Scot- 
tish punters can equal. He has contributed six land- 
scapes, all of which are excellent; — his largest picture 
is exceedingly grand ; and there is a smaller moonlight 
scene, which, we understand, has been purchased by 
the Lady Ruthven, quite equal to Titian. We trust 
Mr Thomson will long continue to paint. 

Mr William Simson has seven pictures. He is a re- 
markably clever artist. His ^^ Twelfth of August, a 
scene in the HighUtnds,** is full of life and spirit. We 
may mention, however, in corroboration of what we 
formerly stated regarding ihe necessity of painting up, 
in order to suit the glaring lights of this room^ that Mr 
Simson has introduced a good deal of gaudy colouring 
into the foreground of this picture since it was sent to 
the Exhibition, which we trust he will remove as soon 
as it is again restored to a more favourable position. 
'^ A view on the Esk at Auchindinny Bridge,*' by the 
same artist, is a fine fresh picture, and in looking at it, 
one almost feels the breeze which is crisping and dimp- 
ling tlie surfiwe of the river..— Mr George Simson, 
though not equal to his namesake, is nevertheless a very 
meritorious painter. His pictures of St Abb's Head, 
and of the Dutch Galliot, do him great credit 

We may next mention H. W. and J. P. Williams. 
The former is' better known by the apellation ot Gre- 
dan WiUianu. We regret that ill-health and other 
circumstances have limited the number of his pictures 
to three, which, however, will not detract from his for- 
mer reoutation. J. F. Williams is more prolific. He 
has eight pictures, of which the best unquestionably is 
his view on the Clyde, painted for, and purchased by, 
the Royal Institution. It is a capital picture ; the ship, 
ping is remarkably true to nature^ and the grouping 
and colounng very unexceptionable. 

The Nasmyth family muster as usual in great force. 
They all paint pleasingly ; but, with the exception of 
Miss Ann Nasmyth, we cannot say that any one of 
them pleases us much more than the otlier. This lady, 
however, possesses a great deal of genius, and some of 
her small wood pieces would not have disgraced Hob- 
bima. We recommend attention to the two piaures 
she exhibits this year ; they are Nos. 102 and 133. 

Robert Gibb is an utist ot much ability and modesty. 
He has twelve beautiful pictures ; and had it been ge- 
nerally known that the largest and best of these was 
estimated by him at only i.*SO, we are certain that it 
would long ere this have found a purchaser. Mr Gibb's 
road scenes and mode of managing the perspective are 
remarkably delicate and true to nature. 

Of the few remaining artists whom we think it ne- 
cessary to name, we must talk more rapidly. We are 
mudi pleased with Mr Scrope's view of Tivoli, which is 
a fine classical paintmg, and not too close an imitation 
of the style of Salvator Rosa— an error into whidi we 
feared Mr Scrope might have fallen. — Mr Dyce is a young 
artist, of ffreat genius and promise. We particularly ad- 
mire the feeling displayed in his ^< Moonlight," and the 
originality and devemess of his ^' Puck." We under- 
stand, he has been studying at Rome ; and, if he will 
only guard against the error of falline into an imitation 
of the ancient school of Leonardo da Vinci, to which we 
can discover a slight tendency, we venture to prognosti- 
cate his future atuinment of no ordinary distinction in 
his profeasbn. At all events, he is an alumnutof which 
Aberdeen has every reason to be proud.— .Mr Charles 
Lees exhibiu several pictures of considerable merit His 
largest pietuie, «< Mary Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 



David Rizzio," is clever ; the colouring is rich, andmoch 
of the execution is good. Its chief fault is in the figure 
of Mary, to which no modem artist, with whidi we are 
acquainted, has ever been able to do jastioe ; it has, io- 
deed, been long acknowledged, that failure is die very 
common result of an over-anxiety to do well, and it 
seems to be next to impossible to transfer to canvass the 
beau ideal of a lovely woman. ^' A Comer in the study 
of an Antiquary," by Mr Lees, is a clever pietare.— The 
'^Yiew of the Cathedral at Antwerp," by Mr Roberts, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and now attached to cue of the 
London Theatres, is very exquisitely finished, and much 
and justly admired. — Mr J. v . Barber of Binbingham, 
has two very soft and beautifol landscapes, paint^ in a 
style of great delicacy, not unlike that of Andrew Wil. 
son, warm, glowing, and delightful, but pediaps just a 
little too transparent and unreaL— .William Bonnar's 
'' Roger, Jenny, and Peggy," deserves mudi praise. 
The figures and expressbn in particular of Roger and 
Jenny are excellent, full of nature, and indicative of 
much more genius than, one might, at first sight, be in- 
clined to suspect.— Our favourite, Carse, has not distin- 
gnished himself this year so much as usual. — Kenneth 
Madeay, by far the best of our miniature painters, ex- 
hibits only one specimen of his talents.— -It would be easy 
to sp^ of many more artists and pictures ; but the 
compliment which we mean to pay to merit, by singling 
out only the best would cease to be of any value, did we 
admit into our pages a promiscuous multitude of names. 
Neither are we disposed to enter upon the invidioas task 
of pointing out faults, for where all have attempted to do 
their best, the severest and most legitunate critidam is 
silence. 

In Sculpture, besides the excellent hosts of Maedon- 
ald, especially the very beautifol one of Miss Macdonald, 
we are glad to perceive, that two new candidates have 
entered the lists— Mr Angus Fletcher, and Mr John 
Steele. Both possess excellent abilities. We are Incli- 
ned at present to direct attention in particular to Mr 
Steele, because we know him to be nearly self-taught, 
and attracted to the profession of a sculptor, entirely by 
a natural genius for it. We have nowhere seen any no- 
tice taken of the large sUtue of St Andrew, carved in 
oak, but painted so as to resemble stone, which has been 
recently erected on a portico, at the foot of Hanover 
Street. We have been surprised at this, for it is a. atri- 
king and spirited production, and are happy to be able to 
inform Mr Steele (whose work it is) that this is the 
opinion of some of the best judges in Bdinbni^, whose 
praises we have frequently heanl bestowed upon it, and 
we think not undeservedly. Let Mr Stede perMvere, as 
he has begun, and he is sure of making good prograas. 
We shidl proceed to a consideration of the piaures, 
of the Scottish Academy next Saturday. 



MUSia 



PAOFSflSIOlTAL SOCIETT'S COVCiaT. 

Thb only Concert which the Edinburgh Professkmal 
Musicians have had tlie courage to give this season, (so 
dull have all ihmgs been in the musical and foshionable 
world,) took place in the Assembly Rooms last Toes- 
day evening. It was well, though not crowdedly, aU 
tended. The pieces selected, though not so brilliant or 
varied as we could have wished, were, on the whole, 
calculated to refiect credit on the judgment and talent 
of the performers. Besides Beethoven's Grand Sym- 
phony, with which the Concert opened, and which is 
not one of the most effective of that great Master's com- 
positions, we had three Overtures, which took in, of 
course, the foil strength of the orchestra. The first of 
these was Mozart's Overture to the «' Zauberflote," 
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which oootaint a number of beaudful passages, and was 
fwy favourably leceired. The second was Weber's 
Overture to the FreischUtz, of which it might ahnost be 
mpposed that the public would be by this time tired ; 
but the public will probably never tire of one of the 
noblest productions of modem genius. We have sel- 
lorn heard this exquisite composition better given. The 
nnd instruments struck us as being on one or two oe* 
BssioDS a Utile too loud ; but with this exception, the 
aecution of the whole was rery nearly per&cL The 
third Overture we heard for the first time in- this city ;— . 
it was Boieldieu's, to the Opera of «< La Dame Blanche.'^ 
[t is pretty and scientific, but somewhat French withal, 
ind indicates nothmg like the reach of originality and 
rigour of conception displayed by Weber. The other 
bstrumental pieces were a fantasia on the flute by Mr 
Plttt, and a capriceio on the violoncello by Mr Han. 
»x^botb ingenioas and clever. Mr Murray led in ad- 
nirable style ; but we were grievously disappointed that 
le did not honour us with any detached specimen of his 
kbilities,— a condescension which we think we had a 
igbt to expect. 

The vocal musicians were four. Miss Nod and Miss 
S. Paeon, and Messrs Thome and Wilson. Miss 
l<oeI*s solo was one of Moore*s Irish Melodies, '^ Come, 
est in this bosom.'* The music is simple and beauti- 
'al, and was simply and beautifully sung. Miss Pa* 
0Q*8 ambition soared a higher flight ; she sung Madame 
Puta*s exquisite aria, ^' Ah 1 come rapida," in a style 
vhtch justified all the commendations it receive. Mr 
rhome did all he could for a curious composition, en- 
itied ^^ An Invocation to Bacchus ;" but he could make 
lothing of it, and neither could we. Mr Wilson has a 
^ tenor voice, which he is cultivating diligently. 
Fiis style of singing, however, scarcely did justice to 
he very spirited air of Mr John Thomson, with which 
le was entrasted, and for which its own intrinsic merits 
ecured an encore. There were two duets, neither of 
vhich we very much admired. We do not see, by the 
ly, why one sheet of music should be made to serve 
wo penons in a duet, who are thus forced to stand in 
i crowded and awkwiod position. We advise an alter- 
don in this practice at our concerts in future. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



XATURE. 

By Henry G. BelL 

[ RXAan a yotce^ -as *twere of one east down 
3y bitter agony,.— and thus he spake;.— 

' I do impeach thec^ Katore ! that thou hast 

>n i^iifjff malice made me woe-begone. 

fhon gavest mind to torture me ;--tlie hopes, 

)y thee first taogfat to bloom, bloom*d but to fhde ;— 

rhe feelings that, like honey in the flower, 

mpsrted to my heart its firagranoe^ turn 

Co bitterness;— and, haply to keep pace 

^ith this Tile sinking of my noUer part, 

dy very energies of limb decay, 

Ud sadder— feebler than my feDow-men— 

' grope my way through lifc^— a friendless ghost, 

rhat sits on graves, or stalks among the tombs. 

rhcrefiiR^ my Toioe is raised— I stand erect— 

^Jid ere I die^ I do impeach thee. Nature 1 " 

^espofciV and tliere was silence. Then I hevd 
lie meny voices often thousand birds 
ITho ssng their momingpseans to thesnn; 
^nd through the forest glades the deer awdce, 



And shook the dew-drops from their aattler'd 
And glorious flowers upon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight; and in silver streams 
Gold^mantled fish went darting everywhere ; 
The mighty ocean murmur'd as a child 
Its mother lulls to rest ; the sldes.look'd down 
In blue serenity, as if they smiled ;— 
And to the dark impeachment of that man 
No other answer mighty Nature made. 



X LOVSD THXE. 



JBy Henry G. BelL 
I LOTiD thee till I knew 

That thou had'st loved before^ 
Then love to coldness grew. 

And passion's reign was o'er ; 
What care I for the Up, 
Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 
Those sweets now given to me ? 
What care I for the glance of soft affiectioB fiill, 
If fiur another once it beamed as beautif uL 

That ringlet of dark hair— 

'Twas worth a miser^s store; 
It was a spell *gainst care 

That next my heart I vrore ; 
But if another once 

Could boast as fair a prize, 
My ringlet I renooncer— 

'Tis worthless in my eyes ; 
I envy not the smiles in which a score may 
I value not the gift which all may have who 

A maiden heart give me, 

That lock'd dnd sacred lay. 
Though tried by many a key 

That ne*er could find the way, 
Till I, by gentler art, 

Touch'd the long-hidden spring,* 
And found that maiden heart 

In beauty glittering ;— 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower. 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its liaiy bower. 

No more shall sigh of mine 

Be heaved for what is past ; 
Take back that gift of thine. 

It was the flrst-the hwt ;— 
Thou mayst not love him now 

So fondly as thou didst. 
But shall a broken yow 

Be prized because then btd*st— 
Be welcomed as the love for which toy soul doth long? 
No^ lady ! love ne*er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 



MY KATITE BAY. 



By Robert ChamberSf author of the " HiUorUt of the 
Scottish Rebellions," j-c. 

Mr native bay is calm and bright 

As e'er it was of yore, 
When, in the days of hope and love^ 

I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky is glowing^ soft, and Uoe, 

As once in youth it smiled. 
When summer seas and summer skies 

Were always bright and mild. 
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nedcT^-liowoftlwA 

Since tlMB, upon Its ImMt ; 
The «»— IMW oft haY« MonoaiM 

Its gentle diesm of rest ! 
So oft hath daiter -woe eMne e^sr 

The hiBtre of my thoofhi ; 
And pasBionl storms « wOder 

WitlUn my 



Now, after years of ahsenoe, pass'd 

In wretchedness andpaiB^ : 
I come and find those aeae and skies 

Allcalm Bud bright 9g»in«! r 
The darkness and the storm &oni.bb^ 

Havs tntchksB pass'd away ; ^ ', ''^ ' 
And gentle »» b youth, once m^i^ I . 

Thou seem^st, my native hay. !, ' *', 

Oh, tha^ like ^hee, 'when toll hi oVr, 

And an my griefr are past, 
This wvsged bosom might subside 

To'peaoe and joy at last 1 
And whUe it by aU calm UIm tbes^ 

In pure ufinifiled sleq^ 
Oh, might a heavw aa bright «ithi9 

Bemirro)^*diAltii9V! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND TARIBTISS. 



Av hitemdng volume of Drunatie Sketdisi may be expected 
soon ftom the Edinburgh prMS,-p/ouiided, -we uadciettnd, on 
what may be tenned the romance of (he paitoral poetry of Scot- 
land, the ioddents embodied In each sketch having bee^ mggeit- 
ed by the catastrophe of some popular Dsttonal song. 

We learn with ptoanire, that Mr UpbsBi*e loag wcpea te d Hk-> 
tory of Budhlsm haa at length appeared. Thia wpW^m volume 
coDtaim 43 plates pa ElephaatilOi sad ia paUonlaed. we uadar. 
stand, hy the Hon. the I^ India Company, and by the Picaidait 
of the AsUtSc Society. 

A LiTBRARY GAzam la about to be puhlkhed at Oxfiord. We 
do not see why it ihould not be made to pay, Chou^ Ha dieulap 
tion oan never be ccpected toequal that of shnllar works whteh 
issue from the metropolitan press. England natuzally looks to 
London for lU Litenry Oaaatles, and Soodaad. we h^pe> as 
natuxalty k)oka to Edh&bor^ iarito Utwary Joonal. 

OaoAifs AWD PBssBVTWUKS^We Issm that a psmfblet on 
this subject may be e](peeted in a few days; and tram what we 
are told regarding the author, we think it Ukely that this quea- 
tion, which wiU probably soon become one of geneial dlseuasion, 
will be smarOy and ably, treated. 

Mr Upham, author of " The History of BndhlMn,** 'Hlsmeaes,'' 
and " Karmath," haa nearly taidied hla " History of the Otto- 
man Ernphe^* which is to fsrm two ssdy td1v8MS in CeutsUcrs 
Miscdlany. 

Mr Samud Walter Burgess baa In the preai, the Yotlve 
Wreath, and other Poems. 

A monument ia about to be erected to the cdebnted ItaBan 
poet, VInceoao Monti, in one of the most oanqdeuoui parts of 
the dty of Milan, the place of bis reaidence for thirty years. 

Theaewedltlan at the V\^^ieBf» Pngieas; piepartag fa» tM 
picas, by Mr Soutfaey. Is to codIsIb a LUbOf the Author, and 
explanatory Notes on the work. Thia ia probably a higher coni- 
pliment than honest John Bunysa ever espsoted would be paid 
to him. 

A aeeood editiea of The Opcnhig of the Sixth Seal is already 



dsa of which, sairanadelbf ootoaasdei, te the i 
bithsrtobsenftMmd. At Pompeii, incne of thepubUcbuildl^ite. 
covered Ulely« some ancient paiatingi have been ftiend, whidx ar« 
eqnsldpced of inestimable value. Among these, the CoOowmgaae 
menfioned as particularly remarkable :— 1st, Medea mwlitathy the 
murder of her dUIdren, who are Innocently playing at diee, «Ur 
thdr tutor, at a shoit dirtanee, ooaaeioai oTMedcals InleMtaa, ia 
laraentiiig the fiite which impeadaceer these. Sd. TbcMWiw^ 
daughtsts of »6he MisRei^ with thaAneweof ApdUoaadD^ 
TMi iaaeidtobeapictHreftillqr pathos. M, 1 
mv the chaw of the «^ boar q^Caiyden. 4(h, 
Uig Aadionjieda. 5tb. A n a ypha i Oe . 6tfa,Tbe Muaea. Maayolha 
icarloos andcat relics hvn als9 been recenUy diacovered. 

' !riMlHesl6c(M4i>>--9NdeqMarile Soalsfr wlwist 
however, iDbenolqngfrasia^MioifeBr, haa egainmdeWi ap- 
pearance at the Italian Opera at Paris, and has been received vith 
the most disttaguished applause.— Pisaroni appeaxi to be mptdly 
gaining ground at the King's Theatre in London ; the critics ar« 
even beglan^ to think her pretty, Vdlutl Is espectsd tojda tl« 
oompaoy Jdioat the middle of Msrdu-^lie revival of the ** Re- 
cruitfaig Ofltoer" at Covent Oatdsn; a new piece at Diwry Laae, 
the Joiatr produetlen of two tery SucSMlht dkeasatie wiiun, 
Moiioa aadfKsnney, asid the " Red Rovse.'' afttta Aielpfei have 
kept the p1ay*g(4ng citiaens of the modem Babxhai lia gesd h»- 
moar foe the last tea 'days.^Aaother/1^1 wjiqk life, ppnad over 
the Theatre hare t theie was a good )K>4fe last Samraay, and there 
will prohably be aaolher to-night, but ali the intermeiUata even- 
ings have flagged wofully. V^hydoea not t)ie.msnag»r briag 
down some theatrical comet to rpuae utf fkpm our leChsigy, ftace 
all other means'have failed f , Wfi^te ghidto perceive he b to re- 
vive, on Moaday, Farquhar'sddiglitf^ -comedy e/tiie «• Hectvfe- 
iagOttfeer," which has been so wiee^Jsftfl to l^endqa. TMm is 
spirited and as it should bet aad we tmat the at^smpC wHl he at- 
tended with good SQosssB.<-There waa allfvid FsacyBaU tfca 
other arsBfaif at Obvgow* for the bencftt qf Mr Stymoar, who 
wasklalybBrnsdoatof theTbcatssRoyfllUwe, Wehopeit 
WM piodttettve of twnsthla g conaJderaWs, . 

Weekly List or PERFohxAVCs^ 
Feb. Sl-JFeb. ^n 

iSAr. WUdOati^l^rreeandMaiy. 

Moir. CAarle* XIL, Vouth, JUove, and FtOf, ^ Csffea &K|b. 

Tubs. George BerM, 4 Heart qf Mid-Loffiian, 

Wan. Oiarlef JUL^ *Twfm'4 Puztle a On^^tor, f < 

Brig, 
Thvb. Reft Rcy, ^ TAe MIBpt end Mr Was. 
Fbl Paul Pry, Ymitht X^ove, and FoBy, ^ Csrrni SIdr. 



HaacuLAHBVH AWs PoMPxii.— It glvcs ua mudi pleisore to 
lesm that the most briBlsat diaooveries sre dally belQg made at 
Hereuhmeum end Pompeii. In the exeavatlooa at the former, a 
magnificent mansion is gndusOyasUnc Its sppssisnoe, thegar- 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wx have not lost d^tof the Aut^praphs we promSssd: ttiey 
sro in the hands of the engraver. 

** Crito^ compkina that ttia not Iktr to peatpone the eoadder- 
ationof the pictures at the Scottish Aeai^i^, tiii we liave di»- 
cussed those at the Institution. We have, to remark, in reply, 
that the Institution opened first, and that we cannot aflbrd room 
for articles on both in the same Number; neiiher did we Uke la 
break in upon the continuity of our cziticiams by taking them 
alternately. This, however, we wflUngly preaiia% that if the 
Academy opens ifarat next year* the Adulemy ahall be noliewl Ant: 
fbr " Crifb^ is mJstsken ia aappoaing that we wish so show the 
slightest preferenoe to the one over the other.-^ar Glasgow ear- 
respondent may rest assured, that he will meet occasionally in 
Che Edinburgh LUerary Joumai with " short Ikoiiliar papers m 
interesting and curious departments of sdence.'^-We ahali he glad 
to recdve some proie contribotiona flrom *< D. A." of Cupar nft i 
his poetical communications witt meet with our baatnMmittei.- 
The " Remarka oa the Asti;Mi)omieal Chsir* have jearedy been 
digested with suiBclent care^"' An Albumite* will find " Staa- 
sss for Albums/ by Montgomery snd others, to several of the 
Annuals for 18t9. 

" Bonny wee LUy.»by "T. V. D.- of Otaagow, la good j hut. 
before publishing it, we dKHfld Ifte to leedve eoaMOiag dw Aom 
the same quarter— We have too much origind poetry on our 
hands, to think of reprtoting.«By sstoeCtoaa ftom «b»«U aathoB. 
—We are afraid that noaeof the pieces by '« C J," of Gia^ov 
will exactly suit us.— The song from Aberdeen, tuae^ " The meet- 
tog of the waters,*—" Sonnet," by *• A R"— " Lore and Fricnd- 
■hip," by •' /.--and •• The Jew*," by " Beta,- 1 
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LITBRARY CRITICISM. 



Twhe Years* MHUary Adventure in Three Quartere 
cfihe Globe ; or Memoir $ of an Officer who served in 
the Armies of Ms Majesty and of the East India Com» 
pany, between ike years 1802 and 1814, In which are 
contained the aanpaigns of the Duke of fVelUngton 
itt IndiOf and his iast in Spain and the South of 
France, In two Tolamefl. London. Henry Col* 
bum. 1899. 9«0. Pp. 403 and 381. 

TH«t8 mi&tfy adventuvet seem all to be aeuoiBgly 
pleasant thii^, and the military adventurers exceed- 
iogly $(Ood sort of feUows. They all tell us in the pre* 
face, ^t, Wng soldiers, they must not be criticised very 
isrenly ror w^at they write ; and then they go on to spin 
s yten of tw^ov tlifce volumes* lei^^, and, by the time 
we come to the conclusion, we rise ivarfecily satisfied 
that the hero of the story, who performed so maoj ex- 
ploits ^ V the eminettt deadly breach,*' ought to have 
been a generaliaaimo, though baid fate may have fixed 
him QB^ a captain^ and pat him on the half-pay list. 
Ikt if the reader be satisded that the half-pay captahk 
coodueied himself gallantly, we presume that the main 
|iiiipuii JM which he wrote his bpok is answered. We 
sie no great patrons of these personal military narratives. 
We suspect they tend to nouHsh conceit, and to engender 
Monchausenism.; whilst it is altogether impossible that 
they should ever be able to. convey any comprehensive 
sad useful knowledge. An inferior omcer in the army 
is like a fly on the spoke of a wheel ; he sees that the 
machine is in motion, but he does not know why or 
vherefore. He mi^ write in a liVely^ agreeable, anec- 
dotal sort of style, and liis book may be made to bear a 
considerable resemblance to a novel ; but if we look for 
sny thing deeper than this mere surface- work, we shall 
ravariably be disappointed. One sudi book, therefore, 
is as good aa a ^onsand ; for they must all necessarily 
bear a very-close resemblance to each other, seeing that 
the duties, iMtdes, marches, and counter-marches of all 
our young ndlitary friends must be as like each other as 
possible. 

It is tmey no doubt, that some dull rogues hafe pub- 
lished ihax Memoirs, and some clever ones have done 
the same thins ; and thla makes a variety. Our present 
author we tank among the latter class. He is a good- 
hamonred, slashing, dashing, hop-step-and-leap kind 
of writer . H^ general stock of knowledge seems to be 
as Ihnited as could well be desired ; but all he needed 
was a good memory and a tolerable flow of language to 
set down his own reminisceneei. He went out to India 
at an eady age aa a cadet, remained a short tiipe at 
Madass^ dpi «an jomed the army under General Wei. 
lesley. Be tberfty ef course, pmceads to recount a num* 
ber af mimifte In cklenta with which he himself waa per- 
sonaUv eooneetaid, amusing enough in their way, nut 
vary IHde calenlated to nuke ua much wlaer than we 



ware before we heard them. He waa pieaent at tlie battle 
of Aa^e, and a variety iOf other ailiaUer afSdi^. As 
aoon as peaoe waa eonduded with the Mahratta powers 
haietumed to Madras, and was afterwards pcesent at 
the mutiny at Vellore. He subsedueatly aceompahied 
diflbrent expedttiona to the Jslanda of Bouvtioh' and 
Java ; and. at length, getting tired oif India, he rsturned 
to England in time to share the glories of WelJington*8 
victorious campaigns in Spain and the souih of Prance. 
He does not ^Jtpear to have been preaent.at Wateriou; 
and the peatce which auceeeded having r rendered 'his 
aword uselaaiif he has betaken himself to tiip pen. 

The best way of conveying an i.dea' of the natu^ of 
this book, ia to aelect some of the ixfost amusing stories 
it oontatns, and string them together. Its value seeins 
to ua principally to depend upgo i|a anecdotes, and the 
lively manner in which they are for the most part told. 
Without farther preface, therefore, we present our read- 
ers with the following :-*. 

A JOKE ov BOARB SHIP.— .«< I shoH not dwell tipon 
the manner in whidi we paaaed our time on board ship 
.-Jiow we panted under the Itne-^^ow we rolladrtound* the 
Cape, frequently with move soup in our Mps thlm we 
could keep on our stomacbs-i^ow the backgammon- 
board ratued from morning till nightr-hpw we paced 
the quarter-deck, when the judge and general did* not 

take it all to themKelves.^ow we fished for. sharks 

how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and albacorea ;-!. 
nor shall I attempt to paint the picttired agonies of the 
dying dolphins, already so beautifully diaoribed by 
Falconer ; nor the nobler and more potent smuggles of 
the greedy, daring shark, to do justice to which Would 
require the pen of a Homer. Neither- shall I swell my 
p%gea with an account of the visit we received from Fa- 
ther t^eptune on crossing the line, with the ceremonial 
attending it, as the subject is stale; nor detail all the 
jokes, pracUcal and verbal, which we played upon each 
other, except one of the former ; and, if it amuseiithe 
reader half as much as it did me, I shall be content. 
There waa a lazy fat fellow amongat ua, who was al- 
waya lulling or ueeping on the hen-coops, upon whom 
we resolved to play a trick ; ao, adzing an opportunity 
when he waa anug on hia cuatomary rooat, we planted 
ouraelvca with bucketa of water just over him. At a 
signal given, he was jerked off the coop, and soused from 
head to foot with such a full and sucoesaive torrent of 
the briny fluid, accompanied by a cry of ^ Man over- 
board 1 Rope 1 rope ! Down with the helm !* &c, 
that he actually atruck out, aa if swimming for his life ; 
till a failure in the supply of water, succeeded by peals 
of laughter, broaj^t him to a aenae of his aitoation.*'.— 
Vol. f p. 23-5. 

SOMfTUIMO BATHBA DIFFICULT TO «VAXXOW. 

.— ^* Here I cannot omit mentioning a curioua drcum- 
atance whidi I witnessed about this time, a consequence 
of die privation undergone by these unfortunate bullocks. 
Lolling one day in mjr tent, ruminating on the hi^d- 
ahl|» of a addier'a life, and on the ahifu to which he is 
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often reduced, nay eyes and my thoughts were mtuTally 
attracted to my poor cattle, irho stood picketed at a ahort 
distance, lAth nothing to ohew but Che cad of disap- 
pointments hafbg waited ainoe morning in eager ezpee- 
tation of the return of a foraging piurty. I observed one 
of these, whose weU-4lefined ribs bore testimony to the 
scantiness of his fare, gradually stretching out his head 
to a turban, belonging to one of my servants, which hap- 
pened to be within the length of his tether. After gi- 
ving it s turn or two with his note, I soppoae to ascer- 
tain the'possibility of its being masticated, he seized the 
loose end in his mouth, and actually began to swallow 
it. Ho swallowed, and swallowed ; and, as the volu- 
minous folds of the turban unrolled, so fast did they dis-* 
appear down the throat of the bullock, until, of at least 
ten yards of stuff, there remained only a small bit pen- 
dent .from his jaws. I was so amused with the wnole 
process, that f could not find it in my heart to stop him ; 
but lay on my couch observing his operations for at least 
an hour; Another minute, and the tyrban, which had 
nearly reached its latter end, would have been safely de- 
posited in the stomach of the bullock, to be brought up 
for examination at a favourable opportunity. Just at 
this critical moment the owner returned, when, looking 
about for his turban, he beheld the end dangling from 
ibe mouth of the animal. With an oath he flew at the 
buUodci and, seizing the only visible portion of his gar- 
ment, pulled and pulled, hand over hand, and oath upon 
oath, while the tattered but still connected cloth came 
forth, like a measuring tape out of its case. The man^s 
rage and gestures at the destruction of his turban, the 
beast*s astonishment at the novel kind of emetic he was 
undergoing, and the altitudes of both, formed a scene 
absolutely irresistible.**— -Vol. I. p. 93-5. 

Military mc7sic. — ^^ This was the flrat timel had 
ever heard the whittling of balls. The reader wifl per- 
haps expect that I' should exultihgly exclaim^ w4th 
Charles the Twelfth, * Henceforth this shall be my mu- 
sic !* But candour obliges me to confess that such a 
noble idea did not enter my thoughts ; for, however 
harmonious the balls may have founded in the ears of 
the Swetoh hero, to me tbev oertalnly did not convey 
tbo same degree of pleasure that I have since experien- 
ced from the voice of a Catalan!, or from the bow of a 
liinley ; on the contrary, the noise which they made, as 
they glanced past my head, raised about the precincts 
of my heart a kind of awkward sensation, not at all allied 
to pleasure, and partaking more of what is vulgarly 
called fear, but which, as a military man, I dare not 
designate by that name.*'— Vol. I. p. 130-1. 

A BESUBRECTI0K19T — ^^ As a set-off to this affect- 
ing dreuAistance, I must describe aludicrous scene which 
occurred about the Shme tiftie, and which for a moment 
caused a ray of hilarity to cheer the gloom of the battle 
field. A surgeon, whose bandages had been exhausted 
by the number of patients, espying one of the enemy's 
horsemen lying, as he aupposed, dead on the ground, 
with a fine long gfardle of cotton doth round his waist, 
seised the end of it, and, rolling over the body, besan 
to loose the folds. Just as he lud nearly accomplished 
his purpose, up sprang the dead man, and away ran the 
doctor, both tsidng to their heels on the opposite tacks, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. This ex- 
traordinary instance of a doctor bimging a man to life, 
so opposite to the usual practice of the nculty, became 
the subject of a caricature ; while the story, as may be 
supposed, long dung to this unfortunate son of Galen, 
who afterwards went by the name of ^ the resurrection 
doctor.' **— VoL I. p. 180-1. 

A DftEADFUL ALTEKNATIVE.— ^< A horrid SCeDC 

which I witnessed at this time, made such a lively im- 
pression on my youthful mind, that the very recollection 
of it, even at this distance of time, makes my blood run 
cold. When the fort was completely in our possession, 
and all firing had ceased, I was, in company with an- 



other officer, strolling among some buildiags, whidi, 
ftom their superior onler, appeared to have belonged to 
the Killedar, or some functionary of BoCe ki the gam- 
son ; when some groans, proceeding firooi idna of the 
houses, caught our ears. .We entered, and to our as- 
tonishment beheld a large room full of women, many of 
them young and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, icost of 
them dead, but some of them stiU in the agonies of du- 
aolution. ]£very tender, every manly feeling of the heart, 
was shocked at such a sight. It could not be oar sol- 
diers that had done such a deed. No I the auapidon 
could not be harboured an instant No human motive 
alone oould have urged such an act. And ao it proved ; 
for, on questioning the survivors, we learned- that the 
Rajpoots composing the garrison, who had their fami- 
lies with them, finding all hopes of saving the place to 
be vain, had collected their wives and daoghfcers, and 
having butchered them in the manner above described, 
sallied forth, with uo earthly hope left, but that of seO- 
ing thdr lives dearly. Althou^ so completelj in op- 
position to christian prindples, we cannot bisumo tne 
deed ; horrid and barbarous as it was, still it had ia it 
something of a noble character. It was in consonance 
with thdr religious principles ; and it was to save thdr 
wives and daughters from pollution. The men who per- 
petrated this deed of horror, were the ssme who after- 
wards precipitated themselves with such desperation on 
our Europeans, and not one of whom would acoept 
quarter.*'— Vol. I. p. 230-1. 

Powers of the telescope.-.'^ It may amnse 
the reader to be informed, that among my mathematical 
instruments, I had an inverting telescope, which I used 
sometimes to let my servants look through, that I might 
enjoy tlidr surprise at seeing the world turned np&le 
down, and, in particular, the astonishment they express- 
ed, when they saw men and women walkiilg on tibeir 
heads, without thdr clothes falling down. It got about 
in the cantonment, that the engineer taheb, had a tele- 
scope Which could turn people upside down ; without 
the latter part of the phenomenon being generally known, 
so I used sometimes to amuse mysdf by pointing my 
glass at the women as they passed my window ; upon 
which they would run as fast as they could, holding 
their dothes down with both their hands."— VoL L n. 
327. , 

A BUELLiST — '' He used to tdl a story of one of 
his affairs, which, though not at all creditable to Iud- 
sdf, was the best satire on the practice of dudling that 
can wdl be imagined. ' I was in the theatre one night,* 
said he, ' and sedng a fellow eating apples in the box 
where there were some ladies, I took the liberty of po- 
king'one into his throat with my finger. The man struck 
mfr— I knocked him down, and gave him a sound drub- 
bing,' (for the Colond was a famous bruiser.) * He caUed 
me out, I shot him through the arm ; and the fool eaD. 
ed that gatitjhctian** One of the few instances in which 
he was linown to have been right, was on ^e occaaion 
which proved fatal to him. On receiving his antago- 
nist's shot, which took effect in his body, he sta^QgeM a 
few paces ; then, i^ecovering himsdf, be presented his 
pistol ddiberately at his opponent, and said, * I could 
kill him,' (for he was a capital shot ;) ^ but the last act 
of my life shall not be an act of revenge f ' Words suf- 
fident to redeem a life of eixor f'—Vol. I. p. 336-7. 

Come up.— .^**Having passed a pleasant evening 
with our friends of the artillery, we retired to rest in a 
room situated over one of the stables of the gun^horses. 
Here, owing to a little over-indulgence at table, not 
feding readily disposed to sleep, we smused ourselves 
with counting the number of ^ Comevptr which reach- 
ed our ears trough the crevices of the floor. When- 
ever a horse stirred, so as to disturb the slumbers of his 
sot much more human bed-feEow, it was ^ Come up !' 
If the beast snorted, it was * Come up J' If he lay down, 
it was ^ Come up V If he rose on his legs, it was equal. 
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y ' Come im V This *• Come up * is almost the only 
>bfmae which an English groom addresses to his horse. 
VbaaA genenU^ uud as a term of rebuke, it is an un- 
neaiiui^ expression i and I do not see in what it could 
lave originated, unless in the frequent necessity of cau- 
loning the animal against that too great propensity of 
Bnglish hones to cotne down.** — ^VoL IL p. 155. 

A Spavish raiEST..^^^ He was a ruiBan-Iookiog 
rellow, whose chief occupation with the army was that of 
t mule-dealer, buying those animals in the country, and 
(elling them in the camp at a great profit. I was tdd 
jy our Colonel, that in the preceding campaign, he was 
dtting one day at table with his Padre, when the Patron 
»f the house eame to beg thafScnhor Padr^ would go 
ip stairs immediately, to render the last ofBces of reu- 
^n to a dying Spanish oiBcer. He looked sulky on 
leing disturbed at his meal, but could not refute. The 
3olonel followed ; but, instead of a solemn ceremonial, 
LS he expected, he saw the Padr€ take a crucifix out of 
lis pocket, and thrust it into the face of the dying man^ 
vociferating at the same time, < Jesus ! Jesus !* Per. 
ieiTlne no signs of acknowledgment from the poor offi- 
cer, wnose glased eye and quick roplration denoted his 
^pc«dy dissolution, he pocketed his swammy, and de- 
fended to finish his beef^steak and his bottle.**— Vol. 
[I. p. 278^. 

French awd Eitolish atpstitesm— " On re. 
aming to my billet in the momhig, as hungry as a 
lawk, I requested my landlady to prepare me some 
>reakfast. She asked what I should like.~I replied, 
Some eggs and bacon.* So forthwith she prepared a 
lish, containing fbll two dozen of the former, with a 
lue proportion of the latter ; a pretty good proof of the 
ilniiMlance o^ the land, and of her opinion of an £ng. 
iafara«n*i appetite. These French imagine, that be- 
:attie we dine off large joints, we must be great eatere, 
rhen, in ftet, we do not eat half so much as they do. 
fn France, the providing for the stomach is much mort 
>f an qfairc than it is in £nghmd. When, In French, 
irou talk of a man*B having snent his fortune, you ssy, 
' // a tnangS ton bien ;* and tht fint question a French, 
nan asks yon, on yisiting hu country, is, how yon like 
their caUiwe, This latter observation reminds me of an 
inawer made to me by an English traveller, to whom, 
Ml his expressing his dislike of the French mode oif 
liTing, I remarked, that I supposed he did not leliih 
their cuisine, * Quisxing, sir V said he, rather tartlr ; 
^ Tou don't suppose I allowed the fellows to quiz me 1 " 
..VoL IL p. 852-.3. 

Light reading, spiced d la miHiairef wfll now be per- 
Delved to form 'the staple commodity of the '' Twelve 
Ymn* MiUtary Adventure." 



Sermont^ Doctrinal and Practioalt fir Plain People. 
By the Rev. Q, R. Oldg, M,A. M.R.S.L., Ac. 
London ; John Murray. 1829. Pp. 303. 

At first sight the title of this volume, by the Reve> 
rend author of the Subaltern, struck us as savouring not 
a little of affectation. Much, in these days of literary 
BvaUhip, depends on the title of a book ; and the public 
have too often found, to their cost, that the title was the 
best and only readable part of the volume. We are far, 
however, from insinnating that this is the case with 
Mr Gleig*s Sermons ; on the oontraxy, they will, in our 
opinion, add to the literary reputation which he has al* 
ready so deservedly acquired. But, from the ionumer. 
able shoals of sermons which have been, and still are, 
ushered ioto the worl^ which nobody reads, and which 
it is not likely ever wUl be read, we have been aocui* 
tomed to look upon a preacher as more than ordina. 
illy ooaiageons, and a reader as having a mors than or. 
dinaiy suxk of patience, who ventures on a new pubU. 



cation of this kind. Sermons, like other compositioost 
have appeared under various titles. Some have merely 
** Sermons ;** others, ^* Sermons on Important Sub- 
jecto ;** others, again, '^ Discourses,** preached at some 
particular place, and so on od infinitum. Mr Gleig has 
had the ingenuity to discover a new cognomen, and his 
are " Sermons for Plain People.** 

But there is no affectation in the volume before us. 
They are truly what their author entitles them, doctri* 
nal and practical^ on most important subjecta ; and we 
completely agree with Mr Oleig, ^' that though the shelves 
of evtjry book-shop in the kingdom groan under the 
weight of theological publications, very few have been 
found in all respects fit for domestic use.'* We have 
no lack of Sermons ; but, unfortunately, too many 
of them, after being " weighed in the balance,** have 
been ^* found wanting.** Manjr of them, doubtless, 
are pious enough and well.meaning, hut of such a na« 
ture as not to suit exactly the mericUan of the parlour 
circle. Some arc loose declamations ; othen have nei. 
ther unity nor design; others are mystical and unin. 
structive. From one preacher we have a dull formal 
essay, to which the text is a motto ; from another we 
have high-flying fanaticism, visionary {^peculations, or 
ranting, unintelligible *' orations.*' Font comparatively 
are the exceptions; and we are, therefore, glad to find 
Mr 01eig*s Sermons of that description that they will 
*' suit the capacities of the very lowest,** wliilst they 
will give ^< no offence to the taste of the highest circles." 
The Kev. Edward Irving, who is one of the great 
apostles of Miilennarianism, would have entitled this vo. 
lume " Orations for Plain People.** We would re- 
commend the work to his careful perusal, for we can 
assure him, that this style of preaching will prove a 
thousand times more beneficial than weekly mystical 
harangues on the Millennium. It cannot, of course, be 
exjfected that we can afford apace .to investigate at 
length Mr Oleig's admirable discourses; but few, we 
are persuaded, wh^er lesxned or ignorant, will rise 
from their perusal without feeling wiser and better. 
They contain faithful and eloquent SKpoaitions of our 
dutv to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, and as 
such, they ought to be poiiesBcd by every famfly. Th^ 
are the productions of a man who isj wo doubt aot| a 
fisithful parish priest 

The first Ducourse is on «< The Redemptkn of Man- 
kind," and contains a dear and concise sta tem ent of 
the truth, that, as Mr Gleig obisrves, <« it is in the 
sacred Saiptures of God alone that we may look, not 
for the assurance, but for the remotest hint or nfevenee 
to a resurrection of the body." The Sermons on ^^ Cau'. 
tion in formhsg Judgments," on *< The Divine origin of 
Christianity,*' and on '« Religious Diffbronoes,^' we 
would eapeoally recommend. We shall) however, lay 
before our readen an extract from the Sermon on ^^ The 
object of Public Preaehlng ;" a subject which is greatly 
misunderstood by too many pieaeben and ssnuon-hnnt. 
ing hearers, and to which we would call tbdx spedal at- 
tention I 

TRS OBJECT or PUBLIC PBEACBDra. 

*^No one who has miied at aU in society can be ic. 
noiant that the faahion of the present times rune grsatly 
in opposition to what are termed moral discourses. A 
phdn straight-forward list of directions how they are to 
behave in all stations of life, goes not well down with 
either of two classes of persons t It displeases both those 
who a^tmoreUian an ordinary degree of reverence for 
religion, and those who are hid)itually profiigata and 
vidous. The former turn away from such moral ha. 
rangues with contempt and scorn. They assert that 
these are nothing more than heathen admonitions; that 
they have in thsm none of the spirit of the Gospel, no* 
thing relative to faiUi, or grace, or regeneration, or I 
know nothow many terms, with which mcnare too often 
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in love, without at all comprehending their real import. 
The others, again, I mean the profligates, equaUy dislike 
such a style of preaching. It comes too home to them ; 
it sounds as if every allusion were personal, every at- 
tack meant to apply peculiarly to themselves. They 
will not, therefore, come and listen to rebukes so pointed 
and so direct. What they desire to hear at chutch are 
pleasing discourses, declarations of Ctod's goodness and 
mercy, of the readiness with which he receives back sin- 
ners, whenever they choose to turn to him, and the be- 
nevolence of his nature, which leads him to think lightly 
of those natural failings into which they, alas ! are too 
apt to be led. Such preaching as this is at all seasons ac- 
ceptable. It keeps all quiet and easy within ; it puU 
to sleep tlie worm, whose gnawing is so painful ; and 
quenches, for a time, the fire whose burning shall be 
everlasting. Neither have these men any objection to 
doctrinal disquisitions. Such topics are interesting; 
they lay hold of the attention, and, carrying it away in 
the flood of various argumenU, they serve exceedingly 
well to kill twenty or flve-and-twenty minutes every 
week. Is it not singular that the very good and the very 
bad should both prefer the same style of preaching ? 

The truth, however, is, that any style of preaching 
which harps continually upon one string must be bad. 
The Gk>spel, though in iu main points plain and perspi- 
cuous, is, nevertheless, of very extended signification ; 
and cannot, therefore, be properly expounded by a 
preacher who constantly confines himself to one or two 
topics. But of all nuMles of preaching, that which ties 
itself down to the exposition of doctrines only, is by far 
the most unprofitable, as well to the speaker as to the 
hearer. The doctrines of the Gospel must indeed be ex- 
plained ; but the genuine doctrines of the Gospel are few 
in number. A general belief in the being and attri. 
butes of God, in the blessed Trinity, and in each of the 
persons of the Godhead individually ; a full expectation 
of a future life, in which we shall receive the things done 
in &e body, whether they be good or bad,— these com- 
prise, in fact, a complete abridgement of a Christian's 
faith. Of course, I allude not, at present, to the ne- 
cessity under which all thinking men feel that they, 
and every other servant of Christ, lie, to receive the sa- 
craments ; the first of which, indeed, forms the sign, or 
badge, by which the disciples of Christ are distinguished 
ttom those who are not his disciples. I am speaking 
now only of such points as do, and indeed ought, to 
form the subjects of what are termed doctrinal discourses, 
inasmuch as almost all othen contain more of human 
than of divine philosophy. Now, to explain these to a 
congregation, whose Bibles are within their reach, is 
surdy a task wliich may soon be accomplished. Is the 
preacher, then, to become idle, and to revert again and 
again to his old topics ? No, ' you will say ; but are 
there not such doctrines as those is^ grace and elecdon, 
and regeneration and saving faith? My friends and 
brethren, rest assured that these phrases, though in very 
frequent use, are not rarely misinterpreted, even by such 
as appear most warrolv attached to them. For what is 
grace ? C^ace is neither more nor less than the good- 
ness of our Almighty Father. The word itself signifies 
favour—A favour or feeling of good-will towards any 
one, which prompts him who experiences it to do to 
that person a kindness, without looking for any thing in 
return. When we apply it then to God, I confess that 
I, for one, know not within what bounds we are to en- 
close iu It is through God's grace that we live, and 
move, and breathe, and think. It is through God's erace 
that we are not hurried off to oar graves. In the midst of 
our sins, by any one of the numerous accidents and ca- 
lamities to which we are every momenf liable. It is by 
God's grace that our Saviour has come into the worid, 
has died for us upon the cross, has given us his Gospd, 
and promised us eternal life, if we only obey that GospeL 
Nay, but is there not a something connected with ha- 



man life, which, more than all this, deserves to be caQcd 
grace ? Is there no principle, — ^no principle whldi Uyi 
hold on some, and not on others,— leading the first to 
worship God in the beauty of holiness, and to believe in 
his name, to their own salvation and aceeptanoe ? Now, 
then, we come nearer to the point. UnoueKionably 
there is such a principle ; but it is very difRxent ftom 
what those regard it, who arc the fondest of heariDg that 
principle discussed from the pulpit. The grace of God, 
which leads to repentance, is continually within the reaeh 
of every living person. It operates on difiereot peraooa 
in different ways ; but assuredly it operates upon none 
to any good effect, unless it be aided by their own co- 
operation. The grace of God will never Uke captive 
the will C'f any man, or turn a smner to repentance in 
spite of himself; but it is always at hand to assist bis 
weak endeavours, and to bring to perfection the feeble 
efforU which would certainly be useless without iL But 
what is there in this, which demands that it should be 
the constant subject of a preacher's ditcouxses ?"— 
P. 46—60. 

We would willingly quote farther from Mr Gleig's 
Sermons, which our readers will perceive are very anpe- 
nor to the ordinary run of such productions. We must, 
however, pause, only observing, that Mr Gleig deserves 
well of the public in this his appearance before them, as 
an earnest and faithful miniater ; and, as the work is 
most moderate in price, we cannot do better than ear- 
nestly recommend the ^< Sermons, Doctrinal aod Practi- 
cal, for Plain Peopk,'' 



A Perianal Narrative of a Journey tfirou^ Norxpay, 
part qfSxoedcn^ and the Itlaudt and Staiet of Den^ 
mark. By Dcrwcnt Conway, Author of ** SoUtAry 
Walks through Many Lands." Bdioburgh ; Con- 
stable's MUceUany, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

This is a very interesting and clever volume^ full of 
picturesque descriptions and pleasant narratlvea. We 
opened it with rather a prejudice against the subject of 
which it treats ; for though we had read a oonaiderable 
number of books about Norway, they had all failed to 
inspire us with any great liking for that cold and out- 
of-me-way countiy. Neither did they give us any very 
distinct notions of its scenery, or of the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants. We knew very well that 
there was something peculiar about Norway, but where- 
in that peculiarity consisted we could never precisely 
find out. We have often closed large tomea in a most 
unsatisfactory state of mind, for though they toU, us a 
great deal, they showed us nothing, and this we take to 
be the leading difference betwixt a matter-of-fact and a 
picturesque traveller. Derwent Conway ranks among 
the latter. When we accompany him on his rambles, 
he makes us tee the very scenes which he himself saw, 
and we rise from a perusal of his work with a more dis- 
tinct impression of what Norway reallj is, than it was 
ever our lot to possess before. There is. a great deal of 
excellent and powerful writing throughout the volume ; 
and though we are somewhat hackneyed in these mat- 
ters, su£ was the interest it excited, that we went 
through the whole, from beginning to end, without stop- 
ping. 

Our author has divided his work into three parts ;— 
the first of which embraces an account of an inland jour- 
ney, performed for the most part on foot and alone, 
through a solitary and unfrequented part of the coun* 
try, mm the Naze at the western extremity of Norway, 
to Christiania the capital ;-.the second part describes 
his residence at Chrisdania, and journey farther north 
to Osterdalen, where he remained some time with a na- 
tive family, and enjoyed opportunities of becoming &• 
miliarly acquainted with the national character and do- 
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nestle habits of the people, their mode of living, their 
occapatioDs, their supcntitions, their literature, and a 
thousand other things ; — ^pari third gives us a short 
glimpse of Sweden, and the Islands and States of Den- 
mark ; bat it is written more hurriedly, and extends only 
to forty-five pages. 

Disposed, as we are, to bestov verv high praise upon 
this work, we think the best mode of testifying that ap. 
probation, and of proving it to be well-grounded, will 
be to introdace Derwent Conway in his own person to 
our readers. As an appropriate opening extract, we se- 
lect the following passage upon the subject of 

NOaWEOIAM PATBIOTISM. 

** It has hetn my lot to visit many lands,— ^ome of 
them celebrated for nationality,— but in that enthusiastic 
love of country which is iirestrainable when countrymen 
are assembled together, every nation must yield to Nor- 
way. A Norwegian loves, reveres all that belongs to, 
and distinguishes his native land,.— his mountains, his 
rocks, his forests, he would not exchange for the richest 
plains of the south. To a Norwegian, the words GaniU 
Nor^c (old Norway), have a spell in them immediate 
and powerful ; they cannot be resisted. Gamli Norgi 
is heard in an instant repeated by every voice ; the 
glasses are filled, raised, and drained; not a drop is 
left; and then bursts forth the simultaneous chorus, 
' For Norgi /* the national song of Norway. Here, 
and in a hundred other instances in Norway, I have 
seen the character of a company entirely changed by the 
chance introduction of the expression GanUi Norgi. 
The gravest discussion is instantly interrupted ; and one 
might suppose, for the moment, that the party was a 
party of patriots, assembled to commemorate some na- 
tional anniversary of freedom. The northern nations 
axe accused of being cold ; but there is, at least, no evi- 
dence of this in their feelings of patriotism. I speak, 
however, of Norway only ; S\e same cannot, I think, be 
said of Sweden ; and as to Russia, I have had no op- 
portunities of making personal observations. In Norway, 
love of country is the same enthusiastic passion that love 
of music is in Italy. In England, there is no toast 
which stands in ths place of Gamli Norgiy unless per- 
haps it be the Woodsn Walls of Old England ; but this 
is rather the defence of England, than England herself. 
In Scotland, ' the Land of Cakes* is nearly an equiva- 
lent to GamlS Norgi; but then, how do Scotsmen 
drink it ? they drain their glasses indeed, but they re- 
main upon their seats if they be sober ; but let Gamli 
Norgi be the toast in Norway, and every Norwegian 
starts to his feet, and a burst of enthusiasm follows, 
which no circumstances have power to restrain. The 
same feeling is indeed, less or more,, the patrimony of 
the inhabitants of all mountainous countries ; but there 
are reasons why Norway should be more distinguished 
for this vhtue tlian others. Norway is more isolated 
than any other country in Europe $ and her political 
history, too, is less interwoven with that of other na- 
tions. Incorporated, by its own act, with Denmark, 
since the naiddle of Uie fourteenth century, she yet re- 
tained the name, and many of the privileges, of an in. 
dependent kingdom; and has aright to consider the 
long Uoe of her hereditary monazcns unbroken. Her 
population has remain^ unmixed ; her language, in the 
interior, untainted ; her soil has never been the theatre 
of war ; nor has it ever been trodden, save rarely, by 
the feet of strangers ; her laws are almost coeval with 
her mountains* On three sides, she is surrounded by a 
boisterous ocean, and girded, too, by a barrier of rocks ; 
and, on the other, mountains, rugged, and snow-capt, 
shut her out, like the valley of Rasselas, fiom the rest 
of the world ; and add to this the legends of a mystic 
and stupendous system of reHgioiis belief, which are 
handed down bv tradition, and which tend to preserve 
in the minds of the people a veneration for all tnat ever 



belonged to them, and to nourish a pride in the antiqui- 
ty of their nation ; and it b not difficult to credit the 
assertion, that, to a Norwegian, his country is the ob- 
ject almost of his worship. Recent events have, indeed, 
cast a damp upon the enthusiasm which Gamli Norgi 
inspbes ; and I have been told, that, for some time after 
the annexation of Norway to Sweden, the toast was 
rarely drunk ; but, if so, the feeling has subsided. Nor- 
way is Gamii Norgi still ; and so attentively has the 
new sovereign cultivated the esteem of his subjects ; and, 
by all accounts, so fully does he merit it, that, as far as 
my observation entitles me to speak, Bemadotte is never 
named but in terms of respect*'' 

The above will be aptly succeeded by our author's 
account of 

THE KATIONAL UUSIC OF KOEWAY. 

<< It was here that I heard, for the first time, that an- 
cient national music, of which Norway, like all other 
mountainous countries, can boast. The mounuin airs 
of Norway are, however, of a wilder and more uncom- 
mon character, than those of an^ other of the mountain- 
ous countries which I have visited ; some of them, in 
their sudden transitions, and strange melody, reminded 
me of the breathings of the Eolisn harp. The charac- 
ter of these airs is, with but few exceptions, that of me- 
lancholy. They are simple in their construction, but 
ranging over a compass of notes, occasionally even of 
two octaves. The poetry to which they are sung is also 
of a melancholy cast, chiefly l^endary, and oi^n ver- 
ging upon the terrific Some of it is, however, appa- 
rently the mere poetry of inu^lnation, though still pre- 
serving the same character. Several of the airs have a 
martial effect ; and a few hunting and drinking songs 
are of a gayer cast, both in their music and poetry. 

*' The lady who sung these airs did them great jus- 
tice, and seemed often to feel their power ; and was well 
able to communicate that feeling to the Ustener. The 
words were in high Norde, not Danish. Both at this 
time, and subsequently, I have been at some pains in 
collecting the airs, and the words to which they are sung. 
Some of these are in manuscript, others I learned by 
ear, and have had set since rptuming lo England, in the 
idea of publishing the whole, with English translations 
of the words, as Scandinavian melodies. 

" The poetry of which 1 have been speaking, as cou- 
pled wiUi the ancient mountain airs, forms part of that 
body of chivalrous poetry, once the only literature of the 
European nations ; and whicli we may still look to as a 
curious interpreter of andcnt habits and feelings. The 
minstrel songs of former days, although they may pos- 
sibly have had one common origin, have been modified 
by the character of the different nations among which 
they have been found. Those relics of chivahrous poet- 
ry which we find in the North, possess a character, in 
some respects unlike that which is impressed upon the 
poetry that sprung up among the Southern nations ; and 
I shall, perhaps, be pardonMl for advancmg an opinion 
which, although, as fiur as I know, it involves a new doc- 
trine, appears to me to be nevertheless a sound one ; it 
is, that we ought to refer the distinctive mythology, cha- 
racter, and poesy, of every nation, to its geographical 
position. Tills opinion, I think, receives strong con- 
firmation from the character of the mythology and poetry 
of Scandinavia. 

" The terrific imagery of the mythology of Odin, one 
cannot conodve to have been engendered elsewhere than 
amid the sterile mountains, the dark valleys, the gloomy 
forests, and the desolate and dreary coasts of the North- 
em Continent. There is there^ a pervadujg spirit of 
sadness and desolation, that embodies in imagination 
images of majesty, terror, and power : and these are 
again expressed in histories and legends, accordant with 
the tone of nature. There seem to be certain hidden 
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lymptthifls, which mysterioaaly connect the aoul of man 
with the external world. So perfect an accordance is 
there between the mythology of Scandinavia and its ex- 
ternal aipect, that in travelling throagh the gloomy yaL 
leyv, or by the aea-beaten shores of Norway, so irresisti- 
bly axe aiaodations with the mythology of Odin awaken- 
edy ihat I have fSsndad J heaid, in some deep dell, the 
departed heroea at their work of death ; and hare paused 
beneath some gigantic ruin, as night began to shadow 
it, to listen fox tha sound of their ghosdy revelry. Ac- 
ooxdant with these images, and with the character of the 
mythology of Scandinavia, is the poetry which has there 
originate ; but the legendary songs of southern lands 
are impressed with a very opposite character. Those of 
the most southern nations are imbued with the spirit of 
luxury, which accords with the burning soil whence 
they sprung ; while the minstrel songs of France are 
full of grace, gaiety, and gallantry ; suiting well the 
smiling skies, and the bright earth, that fostered and 
ripened them." 

In connexion with these Judidons remarks^ 'peruse 
the foUowmg 9n 

yOEWXaiAK SCBKB&r* 

« It was now, that^ fox the first time, I ielt I was in 
Norway ; it was now that I knew the land of my earlv 
visions ; I had gained the summit of the ridge, which 
on one side bounded the valley, and Norway, with all 
her atizibut^ of subUmity, burst upon me. Forests, 
whoae vastness and shade« and solitude and silence, ba- 
nished in an instant iVom the mind all associations with 
■oog of bird, and boweri and gay silvan scene,— lakes, 
whose deep stdusiop put to flight images of mere grace 
and beantyy— ▼•Ueys, which from their depth and gloom, 
we might ftney to be the avenues to abodes of a move 
mysterious creation,— mountains, whose dim and rug- 
gcd, and gigantic forms, seemed like the images of a 
world that we might dream of, but never behold. Could 
any man, gazing upon such a scene, refer his emotions 
to the origin p<nntea out by Burke ? Burke, had he 
looked more upon the face of nature, and less upon that 
of society, would never have promulgated his doctrine, 
-..or if he had, he would have published his recantation. 
But I cannot dismiss the doctrine of Edmund Burke in 
a single sentence, nor can it be considered out of place, 
to devote a moment to the origin of the sublime, in a 
journey through a country in which the emotion is ex- 
cited at every step. 

^ I cannot believe that terror is the jiource of the sublime, 
because experience teaches me otherwise. Many objects 
inspire terror, which do not produce the emotion of 
sublimity, and a dionsand in which there is nothing 
terrible, produce that emotion. If this be true, the doc- 
trine of Burke is disproved by the most satisfactory evi- 
dencfr^the evidence of feeling. If terror be the source 
of the sublime, then a venomous reptile, a mad dog, a 
nest of hornets, a man roused by passion, on the tint 
twinge of the gout, are all sublime ; while, on the con- 
trary, the starry heavens on a winter's night,..the rain- 
bow spanning the sky,«— the calm ocean,.-4i vast Go- 
diic catliedra^ or the ruins of former ages, are not just 
objects of sublimity, because they have nothing terrible 
in them. It has always seemed to me more rational to 
refer the source of the sublime to POW£H,^power either 
active or passive. Wherever an object awakens the emo- 
tion of sublimity, it will be found, either that the -ob- 
ject can iUeff exert power ^ or that it bear* ike impreu 
of power. All those objects which inspire subl&iity 
uirough the medium of terror,^those, in short, which 
Mr Burke seems to have had in view when he piD- 
pounded his doctrine, are referable to the first of these 
kinds of power ; such as, the stormy sea, li^tning, a 
great hostile army ;— J)nt to those objects which awaken 
sublimity without inspiring terror, and which Mr Burke 



seems to liave overlooked, the latter definitimi may be 
applied— <^ hear the imprest ^ power* OTbe starry 
sky bears the impress of power, even that of Omnipo- 
tence ; so does the rainbow ; for though it be the resolt 
of the laws of nature, we mount horn nature '^ op to 
nature*s God." The vast temple of devotion, or any 
gigantic work, such as the Pyramids of Egypt, bear 
upon them the impress of the power of man, who has 
reared them ; while the ruins of former ages tell of the 
power of time^ the destroyer. It was while looking 
upon the nudnight scene, described in the last chapter, 
that I first suspected the soundness of Edmnud Burke's 
theory; and every subsequent day in which I 'pursued 
my journey, more and niiore confirmed nae in tlM belief, 
that power is the niore true and universal source «f the 
sublime«** 

We were a good deal strack and pleased with the 
passage which we subjom ;— 

Buy SET AKD SVITlUSE tUt KOSlTAr. 

<' I went to bed a little afWr nine, but was unable to 
sleep. I therefore got up about toi, and opened the 
.window of niy little chamber, whidi waa upon the 
ground floor. The sun was shining brightly on the neigh- 
bouring heights ; and, as I knew there was not mndt 
more than two hours* interval between bia setting and his 
reappearing, I resolved upon walking to the wromit of 
a neighbouring hill, which, as far as I could judge, 
might be about 1600 feet high, to witness both his set- 
ting and his rising. I therefore leaped from my window 
into the little garden beneath, and made my way towards 
the hill that se«ned the most accessible. I passed through 
some small fields of rye, some patches of oata, and some 
scsntv pasturage, dear of the honsea, and immediately 
found^myeelf commencing the ascent of the mounuiD. 
It was then not quite eleven t the sun hung tiemUing 
on the verge of the horison, which, to my vinon, waa a 
bounded Imrison, owing to the mountaina which rose to 
the north and west^ so that the aummit was ilhnninatrid 
a considerable time after the steep I ascended was left 
in gloom. U was a laborious ascent, more so than I 
had anticipated ; but I was in no disposition to rest ; 
aod, anxious to have a view over Norwegian wilda, in 
the twilight of a northern midnight, I proceeded vigo- 
rously on my way, now and then pausing to look hack 
upon the difficul&es of the ascent. It waa a few mi- 
nutes after midnight when I reached the summit of the 
hlU, the height of which I had not duly estiuMted. It 
was a solemn and impresaive scene. The dead stillness 
o£ midnight was over all { earth and air were reposing 
in it. No living thing was visible ; no bird was on the 
wing ; there was no cry of any animal. The sky was 
unclouded, but curtained by a pale film, through whicb 
the larger stars were faintly glimmering. The dark pine 
forests, darker in the shadows of thahiUs, threw ade«per 
shade over the sombre scene. The grsy^nountainsi dan 
and majestic, were piled agamst the caloi nudnight sky ; 
silence and solitude sat en the hills, and all the poises 
of nature were at feat. Long, very long, I could have 
remained lost in the contemplation of the solemn scene ; 
but soon the mountains and the valleya and the woods 
were disrobed ; their twilight veil dissolved in air ; warn 
tints of light streamed up the sky ; and earth stood re- 
vealed in the rosy garniture of morning. At length a 
rim of glory emerged from the horison, and the broad 
sun sprung up into the dear asure. In a &w moments 
the seeming of night was no longer visible ; it was morn- 
ing ; and, as I descended firom my elevation, I heeed the 
chirping of the early bird, and saw the goats sise iqp 
and bei^ to crap the herbage." 

Leaving those anb&tter and more In^oeisave apecnla- 
tioDs snd scenes, our author esnies ns to Chxisr' 
his descdptioo ef iHiich is lively sndgiephie i— 
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BE8CRIPTI0K OF CH&ISTI^ITIA. 

^ I hftve laifl, that Notway hat lo truth three ca- 
pitals I but Chrittiania, partly becauie it it iha teat of 
government, and partly becauie it lies in the best peopled 
and most fhutful part of Norway, is generally consider- 
ed Ae metropolis. C^iristiania, aLtbough the smallest of 
the capitals of Europe, is certainly one of the most io- 
tereatiog to a stranger ; and. In situation, hx exceeds 
them all in the romantic beauties by which it is sur. 
rounded* The Fiord, upon which it stands, is so dotted 
with wooded islands, and forms so many curves and tn- 
denttties, that it has more the i^ipearance of a fresh-wa- 
ter lake than an arm of tbe sea, especially as the heights, 
vhicfa eadoae four-fifths of its circumference, preserve 
its surface unruffled. When large vdisels in full sail 
are seen threading their way among these islets, it may 
caaily be supposed that the effect is singularly novel and 
benutifriL I bave nevor seen, nor do I believe there ex- 
ists, a happier oombinatlon of images than that which 
is presented on a summer^s day from the heights above 
Ctffistiania. If a stranger could be conveyed by magic, 
and placed on the height of Egebeig on an evening in 
July, and were asked in what part of the world he sup- 
posed himself to be|, he would more probably name Italy 
or Greece, than the icy region of Scandinavia. The 
bay itself, with its romsntic promontories and wooded 
idesy may vie with Gomo i and in the country wldch 
sCretches on every side of the, town, we are struck with 
the extraordinary combination of riohy rianUy and pic- 
taresque beauty. Cornfields, copses, gardens, lawns, 
ooltageo, and villas, lie beautifully blended beneath as 
warm a sky as canopies more southern lands. Below lie 
the Uue waters of the Fiord, reflecting the fantas- 
tic nad wood«crowned heights that environ it ; while, 
evwiy now and then, tall masts and white sails appear 
and disappear among ito leafy isles ; and beyond^ to die 
north and west, heights rise into hills, and hills inicf 
OMnoitaias ) wlule, overtopping them all, ridges of snow,' 
purpled in the light of evening, form the majesUc 
bouttdafy of this wondrous amphitheatss. I am the 
nnore mlattte in my -description of the environs of 
Chrlhtianla, because they have not been sufficiently 
eulogized by the traveller, and because, therefore, 
the extraordinary beauty of this part 6f Europe is not 
gmandly known. .For my own part, I went to Norway, 
prsparad to wonsfaip Its sublimity and gsandeur ; but I 
was not prepared to expect that picture of charming va* 
riety, and gay and laughing fertility, which is spread 
around the oapital of Norway.'' 

To this may be added the foUowmg passage on the 

SXPEVSE OF LIVIKa AT CBRIf TIAKIA. 

<< There are not many places in which ona may live 
dieaper or better than in Christiania. Tbe only article 
of Uxury that will be found expensive, is tbe keep of a 
horse : but every kind «F edible is abundant and cheap. 
The feilowing ate the prices of some of tiie most com- 
moB articles of food. Mutton from Sd. to 4d. per lb. 
Beef 4d. to 6dk ; buttar 8d. ; a capon 8d. ; a hare 4d. ; 
• pheasant Is. ; a wild duck fid. ; a coek of the north 
9s. 6d. or Ss. ( eggs three doxen Is. ; but the price of 
these necessarily varies with tl|e season { sidmon Id. ai^ 
l|d. per lb. ; sea fish still less ; apples of the best ous- 
Hty 8d. per 100; fid. Ibr those of an inferior quality. 
French brandy Is. per bottle ; common brandy fid. The 
0SIBO in the markets (for they have no game laws in 
Iferway). is always abundant, and one of the cheapest 
•nicies of fdod. They have many kinds of game which 
I have not mentioned above, beoause I am ignorant of 
dieir ptkss, such as woodaock, partridge, snipe, ptsrmi- 
gan, 4tc. The variaties of wild duck are very great, and 
these are often so plentiful as to be told at fid. per pair. 
Vcoetabka, while in season, are as cheap as ev^ other 
aMMla of £oods but during ei^DUmths la tbeysar, the 



vegetable calendar is reduced to the roots, which are 
capable of being stored. House-ient is also reasonable, 
diough, for the most part, persons reside in their own 
houses. An Bnglish gentleman holding an official si- 
tuation, rented a house in Christiania, as large as' one of 
those in Harley Street, London, for which be paid about 
£20. There was also attached to i( a large stable, a 
coach or gig-house, and a garden of at least half an 
acre." 

We must here stop for the prssent, but as th$re are 
several other passages in this lively aijid entertaining 
volume, which we wish to lay before our readers, we 
shall return to it again next i 



Blackwood't Magazine for March 
Th$ New Monthlif Magazine for March 1829. 

Blackwood is very good this moitth'; the &n\ 
and the last articles are the best. The first is a dis- 
tinct and able statement of political opinions, rendered 
necessary at the present crisu, in which Peel is taken 
severely to task for his late change of sentiments ; 
and Wellington himself does not escape scatheless. The 
last is a Noctet Ambrotiawgy and all ihe world knows 
that these are alwavs excellent { the present is in its de* 
lightful author's happiest style. The only piece of 
original poetry in this number are some stanzas by 
'* Delta;" but we cannot conscientiously. praise them, 
nor do we think Delta ever destined to excel greatly as 
a poet. There is something that pnia us (oo much in 
miad of Muiselburgh, th« Salt Panp , and Rishtfrrow, iq 
all his effusions. He is an amiable,, bnt ^t a talented 
writer. Blackwood ** should be mkdeof sterner stuff." 

The New Monthly has come fbrth in considerable 
strength. There is something inherently respectable and 
gentlemanly in the New Monthly that must al«ays 
please. There* Is a clever paper lA the present*number 
about the ** Great Agitjitor,*^ from which we make the 
following extract, knowing thft o^ readers will peruse 
it with interest under existing clrcupistances t . , 

O'C0KKELX»*a OBATOaiCAL powst«; 

*< WereO^Gonnell addressing a mixed assembljr where 
the lower orders predominated, I scaroelv know any 
one who would have such a power of widding the pas- 
sions. He has a knack of speaking to a mob, which I 
have never heard exceeded. His maqnerhas at times 
the rodomontade of Hunt ; but be is infinitely superior, 
of couxpe, to this well-known demooat in choice'of Ian- 
guage and power of expression. The same remiurk may 
apply, were I to draw any comparison between him and 
another well-known nx>b>speaker, Gobbett. Were he 
opposed to these two persons in any assembly of tbe 
people, he would infallibly prove himself the victor. A 
balcony fiotside a high window ; and a large mob be- 
neath him, is the very spot for 0*GonneIl. There he 
would be best seen, and nis powers and person best ob- 
served ; but were he in the Mouse .of Commons, I do 
not think I am incorrect when I say, that he would 
make liule impresstod on the House, sdpposing he were 
heard with every preooasesdon in his favour. His ac- 
tion wants graae ana suavity,-^ualities so eminently 
fascinating in an elegant and classical speaker, but 
which, perhaps, are overlooked in an orator of the peo- 
ple. The motions of his body are often sharp'and an- 
gular. His ama swing about ungracefully; and at 
times the right hand plays slovenly with hia watch- 
chain. 

'< Though I Shan not, perhaps, find many to agree 
with me, yet I am free to confess that he does not ap- 
pear to me to possess that very rare pfu-^genuine satire. 
He wants the cultivated grace of language which hla 
compeer, Shiel,. posaesses, and. tbe brillianey of meta. 
phor. None is there else, however, peer or commoner, 
I who can compete with him in the Catholic Associatioil. 
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His language is often coarae, and seldom elegant 
Strong, fierce, and perhaps t)old, it often is ; but vitu- 
peration and personality make up too much of the tna- 
terieh' His voice is sometimes banh and di8lK>nant; 
and I could wish more of that round, full, mellow tone, 
which Is essential to a good delivery, and which so cap- 
tivates the ear. ' ' The voice is the key which unlocks 
the heart,' saj^s Madame Roland, — I believe it Let 
the reader listen to the fine round voice of Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe, and let him hear the sometimes grating 
tones of O'Goniiell, and he will soon perceive the differ- 
ence* The voice of the latter much reminds me of the 
harsh thinness of Mr J. B. Latbuche's (whose awverta" 
Honal tone, by (he by, is far beyond bis oratorical one :) 
and yet the coolness and the astuteness which the latter 
gentleman pibssesses in an argument would be no bad 
substitdte for the headlong impetuosity and violent sar- 
casm in Which O'Connell sometimes indulges. 

" As he cannot clothe his language in the same ele- 
gance ils Shiel, he^ consequently, cannot give the same 
insinuation to his discourses. In this respect, his con- 
temporary has gteatly the advantage. Shiel gives us the 
poetry of e]^aQce-..O*C0Dnell gives us the prose. The 
attempts of 'ue latter at wit are clumsy, while the for- 
mer can bring both that and metaphor to his aid ; and 
he often' uses them with much effect O'Gonnell, how- 
evdr,* can aftempt humour with effect^ and he has a pecu- 
liar tact of suiting this humour to the Irish people. I 
have not often seen a good exordium from 0*Connell— ^ 
an integral portion of a discourse which it is extremely 
difficult to make; and I think his perorations want 
grace, point, and force, and that which the Italians 
would denominate < espresslvo.* " 

To this we shall add a ihort poetical piece, by the 
author of the ^ Pleasures of Hope,*' pretty, but perhaps 
scarcely worthy of his early reputation : 

80K0, 

By T, CampheU, 

'Tis now the hour-**tis now the hour 

To bow at Beauty's shrine i 
Now whilst our hearts confess the power 

Of woman, wit, and wine ; 
And beaming eyes look on so bright, 
' Wit springa— veine sparkles in their light 

In such an honi^— in such an hoar, 

In such an hour as this^ 
While pleasure's fount throws up a shower 

Of social spriiikliog bliss, 
Why does my bosom heave the sigh 
Tiiat mars delight 7^She is not by ! 

There was an houxw-there was an hour 
When I indulged the spell t 

•That Love wound round me with a power 

Words vainly try to tell- 
Though Love haa fill'd my chequer'd doom 
With fruits and thorns, and li^^t and gloom. 

Yet there's an hour— 4]Mre'8 still an hoar 

Whose coming sanshine may 
Clear from the clouds that hang and lower 

My fortune's future day : 
That hour of hours, beloved,'will be^ 
The hour that gives thee back to me ! 

The Female Medical Adviter^ »Uh ObiervatUmt on ihe 
Treatment of the Dttea»et of Children^ By Alexan- 
der Maxwell Adams, M.D., Practitioner of Obstetric 
Surgery, &c Edinburgh. Daniel Lizais. 8vo. Pp. 
339. *^ 

OKMERAtLY speaking, we do not approve of medi- 
cal works " for the nse of flmiilies." We look upon 



such books as ^« Bachan*8 Domestic Medicine," «• Race*s 
Medical Guide to Health,*' and soon, as ft»i^i»tfi^ to do 
much more harm than good. It is a great mistake in 
economical fathers and mothers of familkai to aappose, 
that, by having recourse to these and similar volanoes, tbqr 
may save the doctor's fee, as if the practice of Medidoe 
could be learned otherwise than by patient study, dili- 
gent investigation, and extensive experience. Th^ who 
think life worth preserving, and health a blessing, ought 
to eschew trifling with themselves or familiea, by making 
empirical experiments, which may induce a train of evils 
that will subsequently baffle the power of the most skil- 
ful practitioner, and make existence a curse. We de^ 
test the whole tribe of Lady Bounties, who aw perpe- 
tually pouring <^ bodies, of which .they know little^ into 
bodies of which they know less.*' When the yoniig or 
the old of either sex are really iU, let a regular doctor 
be sent for ; but why should men or women file their 
minds with all the minutiae of a subject in which they 
are not professionally interested ? 

There are exceptions, however, to all general rakt. 
Situations may occur, where some knowledge of the pro- 
per ratio medendi may be found of the highest otUity 
and importance. The heads of families may be at a 
distance from medical aid, or their children may be taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill ; and in all common cases 
of this kind, it is proper that parenU should know what 
ought to be done. We have no hesitation^ therefore, 
in recommending, to those who may find themsdves 
thus situated, the work of Dr Adams now before us, 
which is intended principally for the use of females, and 
contains much useful and judicious information. His 
object has been, in as plain and familiar language as 
the subject would admit, to direct their judgment in the 
due regulation of their constitution, and ^^ to instmct 
them how to detect the approadi of disease, and to ob- 
viaU its consequences by the timely application of suiu* 
ble remedies." This object, we think, he has veer snc 
cessfully attained. 
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A LETTER FROM ROME. 
S&ETCR OP THE LIFE OF THE LATE POPE LEO XII. 
— AMECDOTES^CATHOLIC EUAHCIPATlOV, && I 

Yon ask me to give you come particulars regarding 
the private life and history of Pope Leo the Twelfth ; but, 
although I have been here several weeks, I have not bad 
a moment's leisure to satisfy your curiosity until now. 
It is surprising how little is known of his present Uoli- 
ness, even in his own capital ;« but having, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, been able to gather every authentic 
parUcular of his early history, they are at your service. 
I may, in the first place, however,'mtzoduce you to this 
venerable personage propria persona, 

A sunbeam in November is an exotic in oar dingy 
climate, but in this bright atmosphere it is indigenous, 
and a finer day than last Sunday I never saw in 'the 
month of July in EngUnd. When passing through 
one of the cross streets near the Corso, on my return from 
the Church of St Maria sopra la Minerva^ I was at- 
tracted by the sight of an immense crowd, otdlected at 
the gate of a Palauo^ which was guarded by a piquet 
of Dragoons (the guardia ndbiku in their dark green 
nnifonns, cocked hats, and plumes of black feathers. 
Just as I approached, an old-fashioDed state coach, 
gaudUy gilded, drawn by six black steeds, drew up to 
the door* Ever^ individual amongst the gaping crowd 
immediately knelt down, calling out «« Bemedktume^ 
Sancto Padre /" A tall venermble-kxtking man, amu 
rendy about seventy, in clerical robes, ndaiiig his i%ht 
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hand, made the aign of the cross, and, in the most dig. 
oified manner, bestowed his blessing on the kneeling 
multitude. It was Pope Leo the Twelfth, who had 
been visiting his private palace, previsus to its under- 
going some projected repairs. His unwieldy vehicle, 
followed by half a dozen others, equally antiquated, 
filled with cardinals and officers of his household, drove 
oflT, escorted by the guard of honour, amidst the respect- 
ful ailence of the spectators ; but not until one of them 
Ca widow by her dress) had thrown a large folded pa- 
per, a petidon probably, into the coach. The old man 
took k up, bowed to her with a benignant smile, and 
handed it to one of his attendants. 

It is our own feelings which five their tone to the ob- 
jects we behold ; and I acknowledge that the Pope ap- 
peared to me much more like what an ecclesiastical 
prince ought to be on that occasion, than if I had first 
■een him presiding over the whole aacro coUegiOy sur- 
rounded by all the splendour of the Roman court, or 
even during holy week, witli its many ceremonies, gor- 
geous, glittering) or lactiferous ; its interminable pro- 
cessions, aided by the unequalled miserere^ allowed, by 
the most musical people in the world, to be the acme 
of human melody. 

Last evening, I accompanied an Irish Franciscan, who 
has resided upwards of thirty years in Rome, to the 
Vatican, to witness the imposing ceremony of Pontifical 
vespers, in the splendid Sixtine Chapel, where, stadon- 
ing ourselves within the railing which ungallantly ex- 
cludes the fair sex, I again beheld the Pope, seated on 
an elevated throne, his brow adorned with the triple 
tiara, clothed in gorgeous robes of white and gold, at- 
tended by a motley assemblage of Roman clergy, nobi- 
lity, and foreign ambassadors, dressed in the most gla- 
ring style of magnificence, and decked out in all colours, 
from the sober grey of the anchorites and mendicants to 
the sombre black fif the Monks ;— ^ftronl the purple of 
the monsignore to the crimson of the canon ; and from 
the dazzling scarlet of the cardinal to the sovereign white 
of the supreme ponUffl If you imagine, however, that 
I am going to enter into a prolix detail of church cere- 
monies, I must beg leave to dispel the error, and to as- 
sure you, that I paid very little attention to them, amidst 
the superior attractions of the unrivalled frescoes of 
Blichael Angelo, which cover the walls of the Sixtine 
Chapel ; and listening to the h<!avenly music o( its full 
choir, for the great effect of the fine evening service of 
the Catholic Church is produced by the perfect training 
of the band of singers, who practise constantly together, 
without any accompaniment The Sopranos, I am sorry 
to say, are unfortunate ccutrati^ sacrificed for the sake 
of sweet sounds. Tlie Italian voice, though not always 
pleasing in conversation, soars in its higher tones into 
the* richest and boldest musical expression. The person 
who chiefly attracted my attention, (and fortunately my 
Hibernian cicerone knew every person of disdnction), 
was the Cardinal della Somniaglia, from his strong resem- 
blance to a well-known i^-Lord Chancellor. They are 
about the same advanced age, both possessing the tauvi' 
ter ia modo^ the ssme penetrating eyes, still lighted up 
with an almost youthful fire, when directing a keen 
piercing glance, or occasionally the. play of iron features 
relaxed hito a Sardonic smile. The casdbial was for- 
merly gifted with considerable skill and address in die 
management of affairs, but now (unlike his British pro- 
totype) incapacitated for business, owing to a loss of 
memory, a strange negative quality for a minister of 
ttate, which office he yet holds. Nor is it only physi- 
cally diat be resembles the venerable peer I have alluded 
to, for their minds seem to have been similarly consti- 
tuted ; tbev are equally attached to religion, Roman or 
Anglican, In all its exdusive spirit, and to all ancient 
insucndons ; they are equslly opposed to innovadons, 
and to the too hasty sprrad of knowledge, or to what is 
vulgaily ctOled die ^ nunofa ot hitellect" 



During our walk home by the PotUe di S. Angelo, I 
asked my reverend Irish friend if he never intended to re- 
turn to his own country ? *« Yes," he said ; ** I should 
like to leave my bones in the land of my fathers ; but 
what pleasure can I have in wimessing the majority of 
my countrymen deprived of their civil rights ?" I told 
him that I did not see how he could be affected by any 
change, as Catholics enjoyed toleration, and the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, whiUt there were many Protest- 
ants in IreUnd who were the principal proprietors, and 
that it was necessary to support tlie established church 
there, as well as in England. The Friar indignantly 
exclaimed, *^ No ! Catholicism is the religion of the 
Irish people ; it is the ancient. Indigenous plant of our 
fertile but neglected land : Orangeism is but an exotic, 
more recently implanted by a foreign hand in die green 
fields of Erin, — alas ! too ofVen watered by the blood of 
her sons, until it has attained its present rank and luxu- 
riant growth. When England has the wisdom to wipe 
off the foul and opprobrious stain attached to the pro- 
fessors of our holy faith, (so long retained, after the 
shadow of a pretext for such narrow and exclusive po- 
licy has ceased to exist,) then, and not till then, wUl 
Ireland be happy, and England just.** You can have 
but a faint idea of the impression the old Milesian wish- 
ed to convey, without seeing his dark pallid countenance, 
his venerable locks, and the sparkling of his sdU intel- 
ligent eye ; you should have heard his sonorons voice 
agitated by the earnest ener^ of his manner, and lis- 
tened to his enthusiasdc patnotism, warmed by religious 
zeal. I endeavoured to soothe his aroused feelings, 
saying, that the evils he complained of, when investiga. 
ted dispassionately, would appear to proceed from causes 
very different fVom what many supposed ; but his opi- 
nions were fixied,— the dme and place i|rera equally nn- 
Buited for a lengthened discussion ; and therefore, sha- 
king me cordi^y by the hand, the worthy old man 
wished me gpood-night at the door of my hotel, and dis- 
appeared, afraid, no doubt, of arriving too late at his 
convent. I have wandered a long way from the Pope*s 
history, which I took up my pen to give you a hasty 
sketch of. 

Count Annibale della Genga was bom In the year 
1760, near the town of Spoletto ; and as there is only 
one road to fortune or fame in the States of the Church, 
at an early age he repaired to Rome, to commence his 
ecclesiastical studies. When about four-and-twenty, his 
handsome person and the elegance of his manners at- 
tracted the notice of Pius the 6th, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the last Pope, who was so much strack with 
the noble and prepossessing appearance of the Abate 
della Oenga, then juet entered into holy ord -rs, that he 
was immoliately summoned to his Holiness*s apart- 
ments, at the Quirinal palace. The Pope*s object was, 
not only to form his court of the best-looking young'as- 
pirants for ecdesiasdcal dignities, but also to put their 
talents to the test, by employing them in his private 
correspondence, historical researches, or any secret pro- 
ceedings he saw fit It happened at that Ume, that 
some new arrangements were framing for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church in Germany, which 
it was necessary to keep secret from the eourt. The 
Pope, rdying on the dUcredon atad zeal of his young 
proteg^, employed him confidentially for many months, 
writing under his dictadon upon ecdesiasdcal afiairs, 
chiefly at night, with much precaution and mystery ; 
until, by a series of skilful manceuvres, Cardinal Col- 
nacd, one o£ the most ambitious men at the Papal court, 
discovered the nocturnal occupations of his Holiness, 
and intrigued successfully to have his young amanuensis 
discarded, having pumped the secret of the proposed re- 
forms in the German bishopricks from the unsuspecting 
youth ; who^ from the height of the most brilliant hopes, 
founded on the Pope's prMUection for him, as suddenly 
fell into the undistiagaUhed ranks of the oidinary pre- 
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lacy, without appotatmeDt or consideration, except that 
of Monsignore, a clau from which those destined to fill 
the highest offices are generally selected. 

Monsignore della Oenga was afterwards restored to 
favour, and continued for years private secretary to Pius 
the 6th, during which period scandal, and the tittle« 
tattle of Rome, did not spare the young favourite, who 
was much admired by the fair sex, particularly by the 
beautiful wife of an old officer in ttie Swiss guaids ; 
indeed, she was considered as his avowed mistress. He 
was at length, however, obliged to quit all die attrac- 
tions of the Roman court, as his patron thought it more 
for his interest to appoint his confidential secretary to a 
foreign mission, than to retain him any longer in his 
cabinet The legation of Munich becoming vacant, he 
was named to it, and soon became a decided favourite 
at the Electoral Court-^an honour to which his amiable 
manners, elegant person, and highly«caltivated mind, 
justly entitled him. 

In the year 1793, Count della Oenga was promoted 
to the honorary title oi Archbishop of Tyre, tn partibut 
ij\fidelium ; and on the death of his patron, in 1800, he 
was recalled to Rome from his post of legate, where he 
found his enemy, Cardinal Gonsslvi, (nephew of the 
ambitious old Golnacci,) in power ; for, on the election 
of Pius the 7th at Venice, he appointed the former sci 
cretary of state, an office he retained during the whole 
of that Pope's Pontificate. Delia Oenga retired for a 
while from public life, and his chief occupation and 
amusement was the chase, to the pleasures of wliich he 
devoted most of his time. 

During the fifteen years that Italy was governed by 
the French, the Pope*s temporal sovereignty was in 
abeyance ; and in retribution for the long period that 
Gaul was ruled by a Romsn Prefect, when the Impe- 
rial Cssars were masters of the world, the Roman states, 
reduced to a pfoviace of the new empire^ were obliged 
to submit to the degradation of receiving laws from a 
French Prefect, who resided in the Eternal City. He 
relieved the Pa^ court fiom the troubles and anxiety 
attendant on worldly concerns ; and Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
the honorary tecretario di ttato^ had a complete sine* 
cure, or raUier his functions were limited to the cure of 
souls, hsving only the responsibility of those spiritual 
matters which the Pope, as head of the Catholk church, 
could not be divested of. 

The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in France was 
so important an event for his Holiness, that he imme- 
diately sent Archbishop della Genga, to congratulate 
Louis the 18th on his return to Paris ; and in order not 
to relinquish an opportunity of obtaining as much influ- 
ence for the Holy See, by negotiation with the restored 
monarch, as it had lost through the imperial usurper 
who preceded hun, the Nuncio was inst^icted by the 
crafty and politic Gonsalvi, to endeavour to prevail upon 
Louis to renounce those advantages which had been se- 
cured to the Galilean church, by the famous concordat, 
and which even the powerful iiouis the 14th could not 
obtain, although claimed Originally by him. It may be 
imagined that it was not from pure regard or friendship 
for the Nuncio della Genga, that his rival charged him 
with a supposed impossible mission ; on the contrary, it 
was more with a view to give a death-blow to his repu- 
tation as- a negotiator, for he was not without preten. 
sions, and his diplomatic skill and address were nighly 
vaunted in the Papal coteries. The result proved that 
he enjoyed a reputation in this respect be did not de- 
serve; for, soon after his arrival in Paris, in 1814, dis- 
covering, to bis great astonishment, that the Bourbon 
ministry was by no means averse to granting his de- 
mand, he quite lost his character as a dissimhlating, 
clever diplomatist, by dispatching a courier at once to 
Rome, acquainting Cardinal Gonsalvi with his candid 
opinion on the subject, and his well-founded hopes of 
immediate success in the object of his mission* This 



error was one of the greatest he could have been guilty 
of, and in most courts is never excused or fbrgottcm It 
nearly proved fatal, not only to his reputation, but to 
his life. Had he written vaguely, exaggerated the dif. 
Acuities that obstructed him, and absttuned from dis- 
patching a courier until the arrangement was eondu- , 
ded or formally signed, his skill, talents, and finesse 
would have beim extolled, and a Cardinal*s hat and 
some rich benefice would have been his reward. Instead 
of this, Gonsalvi Informed the Pope that the afifkirs of 
the church absolutely required his immediate presence 
at Paris, to counteract the awkwatd position in which 
the inconsiderate Nuncio had placed the negotiations 
on the tapis; and as France stands higher than any 
power in the estimation of the Holy See, ham the impor- 
tance which her adherence reflects on the bead of the 
Catholic church. Cardinal Gomalvi was very soon on 
his road across the Alps. A fortnight after writing his 
unfortunate dispatch, affairs having gone on most pros- 
perously in the meantime, Delia Genga was stepping 
into his caniage to wait upon the French minister, to 
give the finishing hand to the concordat, when be was 
surprised by the unwelcome arrival of Gonsalvi ; who, 
in an hour afterwards, receiving the necessary docu- 
ments from his thunderstruck rival, got into his car- 
riage, and drove to the Tuileries in his place. The 
distress produced by this untimely interference in the 
mind of DeUa Genga was such, that for many months 
he never left his bed, an hemorrhage having hnmediate. 
ly declared itself, which reduced him to the point of 
death. Grief, disappointment, and mortification pr^ped 
on his health ; and this malady has never ainee ceased 
to afilict him at intervals. It is said he has received , 
the viaticum^ or extreme unction, no less than a dosen 
thnes since this revolution in his system. 

At the last conclave. Cardinal della Somnia|dia, from 
his advanced age, from his being Dean of ^e S^cro 
CoUegio^ and other circumstances, had great hopes of 
being elected to succeed Pius the 7th. A young man 
seldom succeeds, fifty-five being the minitnumf sod 
Delia Genga, who had some years before been ap- 
pointed a Cardinal, was at that time not much more 
than sixty, quite a youth in their council of audits. 
But, it is said, that he dexterously made an arrange- 
ment with his old friend Della Sommaglia, to pio- 
mote the interests of one another, on condition that if 
either were elected Pope, the other should have the of- 
fice of Secretary of State. This is the only plausible 
manner of accounting for the result of die electioa in 
favour of the young Pope, and the nomination of the 
old Ultra-Minister of Stote. Leo the 12th, however, 
certainly owes his present elevated station in some mca. 
sure to his |»leasing elegance of manner, and his hand, 
some, graceful person, which secured him many friends \ 
and although a man of pleasure in early life^ like Charks 
the 10th, the present king of France, he is not only reform- 
ed, but more strait4sced and rigid in his coodoct, 
than if he had been equally exemplary in his youth ; in 
this respect they resemble all converts, who affisct great- 
er austerity, and make less allowance fbr the faolis of 
others, than those who have never strayed from the path 
of propriety. 

Since the accession of his present HoUflass^ the Vati. 
can has been indebted to him for a vast increase to its 
treasures in antiquities, literature, and the arts. Several 
collections of books, antiques, and curioaities, have been 
lately purchased; such as the Verentini, and Ranan- 
dini, and part of the Aldobrandini statues and relievL 
Leo is a liberal and enlightened patron of the arts ; be 
has also continued the difl&rent public works oomraen- 
ced by Gonsalvi, added a cabinet of Mosaics to the Va- 
tican Museum, and augmented the number of Theolo- 
gical Colleges. Although an cfibrt was made by the 
ultra party to prohibit public Protestant wonfalp in 
Rome, it stiU is protected by the Coiut, and even a 
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puofd allowed to Moctlon th« Engliib eervice ; an ines* 
dmable advantage to the many foreign residents here. 

The Pope has, however, made himself unpooular, by 
leatoring aanctuaries for assasaJna at Ostia, ana anothor 
iiiiheal£y town, with a view of increasing their popu- 
lation, but, ii is to be feared, at the immment risk of 
travellera passing near them. Such asylums had been 
aboliahed for many years, and are now only partially 
xeatoiedr— for a short time, it is to be hoped. 

To the influence of Cardinal della SomroagUa* may be 
attribute^ the measures now in oonteroplation, for 
founding a college on the same footing as the Sorbonne, 
a philological esuiblishment, charged with the examina- 
tion of all literary worlu before they are printed. There 
can be little apprehension of any liberal works escaping 
the vigilant eyes of ecclesiastical censors. I believe his 
HolinMSOwes his unpopularity solely to his unfortunate 
choice of a minister, as the recollection of the beneficent 
and conciliatory Oonsalvi is still cherished by the Ro- 
naana with a sentiment of grateful affection, which the 
leas congenial and intolerant government of his antiqua- 
ted auccesaor has deepened and confirmed. 



POETRT OF eONZALO Dl BERCBO. 

KoTBiyo can be mote humiliating to the nride of 
muthorship, than to reflect how many names, that once 
aoemed graven iroperisliably on the tablet of Fame, and 
were familiar as household words, are now almost totally 
obliterated and forgotten. Surely it might teach a les- 
son of humility to many living writers, to witness the 
unavailing effinrta of the Antiquary to buoy above the 
waters of oblivion some *^ frail memorial*' of individuals, 
who, in their own belief, and that of their contempora- 
ries, stood high and dry beyond the most presumptuous 
awelliDgs of its flood. 

The author, whose name is prefixed to this notice^ 
appears to be ode of those at whose expense this dis- 
agreeable lesson is ftmdshed. Gonzalo di Berceo was 
bom in tlie latter end of the twelfth oentiirv, and his 
writings rank next^ In the order of time, to the ancient 
poem of the Cid. Even at this earlv period he display- 
ad no small share of that fecundity for which his coun- 
trymen afterwards became proverbiaL Thirty thousand 
Off his veraes are still preserved ; and although the mate- 
rlab of his history are scanty, an ophiion nuy be form- 
ed of his popularity, and of the influence he exerted on 
the literature of his country, from the fact, that he ori- 
ginate a style of versification called ^* Vertof de arte 
majfOTy** wldch was esteemed the most lofty then known, 
and continued in use for two centuries. It is true that 
later critics, who have noticed the productions of this 
author, have been exceedingly niggard of praise ; but 
we have the testimony of Don Tomas Sanchet, who has 
done much for the ancient poetry of Spain, besides the 
obvious improvement of the language in Di Berceo*s 
hands, to set off against their opinion. Sismondi, In 
particular, might perhaps have spoken with lesa severity 
of our poet, 1^ he considered that it was scarcely fair 
to try the merit? of productions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the standard of the nineteenth. We have en- 
deavoured to render the following short poem as nearly 
aa possible in the spirit and manner of the original, and 
have only to beg the reader to bear in mind, that it was 
not composed in an age when poetical epithets aod 
images were all cut and dry, requiring only to be ar- 
ranged in rows of a certsin length to produce a poem. 
We may also state, that our poet was a monk ; and 
this drcumstance probably accounts for the chief omis- 
sion discoverable in the following lines ; for, had the 



rules of his order nermitted his intioduciog a ^* help 
meet for him" into the paradise he describes, few would 
be disposed to sneer at his picture s 

It fd\ upon ane tyme, as T, Gomde di Berceo higfit* 
Wall wtndyng on my wearye wayes in ptlgrimme guyn ydlgbt. 
That I etpydfl ane befn grene Duad, wi' lustye flouiis ydaddt, 
Ana plaee, I trow, that wed mot mak ane heavye harto ilj^t 



The littd flouris evriehone, o* parAtraa redoleotcb 
ZiekUt gilt plewunee to the eej an* to the harts oonteotes 
On evrioh syiie deia chrytteUe rpuntea in ftretma were walUa' onti 
Quhoes waton mylde In winter were, and oool in summei'a 
dioughte. 

The meld enamdet sae fiqrre, the odoures paaalog swelt. 

An' the shadows of grit tree^ that made ane sheltere mylde sod 

meit, 
Solacet me, that I forgat my gtelfii and travaUle lore, 
Och I mid BOdiehafanis Xkagraade mot ane man Uve evermoret 

Ane hannte op aocha delyte to tee, twas ne'er my lot, I wis, 
Wi' odourea laft ah' lavouzla, an' diadea mt oalme aa this t— 
My doake I east asyde, intente to loll luzariously 
Upon th« giBssie velvet 'neath ane goodlie spreadand tree. 

Anf there as I wals lyand my eares dldde die forldt. 
For divers Uxddes were caxotyng in harmonie most swete) 
No faistramant of manners ingyne mot mate that melodies 
Sodie duke eonoorde no nevfr wals thy worke, humaaitjv t 

An* mn an* Urdis als maaie as hither ehanoit straya 

Toke o* the flouret als mania aa they mot tak awaye; 

Bat neviro^ that meld ooulde they spulde the gloreordiefla. 

For eyir anone «piang three or ifm for one that plueket had 

B. F. R. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. VL 

CWhca polities are taddentaliy alluded to in tiiess lettsn, it Isnot 
the wzitei^ wish to Indicate any party Mas, but merely to state 
fiioU whldioome under his own obaervatioa.] 

The war of politics continues to rage, and with in- 
creased violence. The sacred pale of friendship is be- 
ginning to be invaded here, even here, in reflecting, dis- 
passionate England, and the Catholic Question bids fair 
to become as fhiitful a source of social discord as the 
memorable case of Queen Caroline. The very men who 
have hitherto taken pride in displaying a philosophic 
indifference to all discussions connected with modes of 
belief, are gradually doffing their neutrality, and ranging 
themselves around the banner dearest to the sympamies 
and recollections that in early life found their way to 
the hea* It is quite surprising to me, that any two 
sensible mortals of opposite opmions diould think of 
wasting argument upon the matter ; for of the innume- 
rable disputations which I have had the misfortune to 
witness, I never knew an instance of conviction being 
produced, or any thins but more obstinate assertion, 
wider disagreement, and a fiercer form of advocacy. My 
curiosity was gratified last week by seeing the effect of 
an election with its most anti-classical attendants, upon 
the University of Oxford — ^the ** holy, stedfast, and de- 
mure** Alma Mater of so many august names, that, like 
the bright embellishments of an illuminated MS., lend 
lustre to the records of British literature. Alas I for 
learning, the Oxford election was much like every other, 
with the exception that a great uroportion of the voters 
seemed to act ftom a fixed political principle, though 
not a few were guided by motives, such as are supposed 
to influence the independent electon of the boroughs, un- 
der the special patronage of that upright Anglo-IsiaeU 
ito. Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopez. One fact is as cer- 
tain at any fact can be, that the pieceptress of his sdio- 
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lastie hoon has dissolTed the ties that bbuDd her to Ro- 
bert Peel. Nothing could surpass the bitterness with 
which he was ihenttdned during the contest with Sir R. 
H. Inglis, and the persons who voted for his retura 
shrunk from his defence. No man cried, *< God bless 
him !** — His reputation aa a public character seems 
equally to have fallen on tlie tranquil margin of the 
Isis, as on the populous banks of the Thames. 

During my stay in Oxford, 1 had the pleasure of hear, 
ing that a spirit of refororiation in literary matters was 
gaining ground in the University. It is said, that ^* old 
things will be done away,*' and though all things will 
not become new, still it is expected that much of the 
cumbrousness of ancient notions will be thrown off, and 
be superseded by modem ideas of elegance and utility. 
In despite of the horror entertained for the lighter pub. 
lications by the sages of the classics, Oriel has produced 
a Quarterly Review, and the Oxford Literary Gazette is 
announced for the 13th of March. I grieve to find that 
the first number of the Review does no credit to Blanco 
White nor his contributors. It is of a verity a most 
pithless and pointless periodical. Its first paper especi- 
ally, would disgrace an Etonian, as an experiment of 
skill in e8say*writing. Blanco must abandon politics 
and polemics, and look to his editorial duties, if he cares 
for the success of the work under his charge. Of the 
Oxford literary Gazette, I am inclined to augur most 
auspiciously. Its editor is a scholar and a gentleman, 
with solid and extensive acquirements, and totally free 
from prejildiee of any kind. He is to be supported by 
the flowei< of the University, and a part of the accredited 
authorship of the metropolis. One fair and ample field 
lies before him in the treasures of literature, that are bu- 
ried in the unsunned recesses of (he magnificent Bod- 
leian library, and other great collections. To explore 
these, and to make a tasteful and judicious use of the miit 
of research^ would go far to command the prospetity 
essential to the continuance of the undertaking. — A 
highly competent Oxonian from your side of the 
Tweed has uken Sir Philip Sidney under his protec- 
tion, and his work, which is about to issue from the 
press, promises to form a valuable addition to the Ust 
of good old English books. It contains much that is 
new and interesting. 

The Theatres are Inexpressibly infUicitous in their 
dramatic novelties.—'* Monsieur Mallet,** owing to the 
finished acting of Matthews, is the most attractive of 
aU the bite productions. — A play, hi tiiree acts, by 
Kenney and Morton, has been produced at Drury-I^ne, 
supported by the strength of the company in every de- 
partment its chief characteristics are obscenity and 
stupidity. Its name is the <* Battle of Pultowa,'* and 
a piece under the same title was brought out almost at 
the same time at Covent-Garden. I leave to other cri- 
tics to say which deserves the palm of excellence. The 
genius of Burke-^the inventor of a new crime — ^has been 
commemorated at the Surrey Theatre. Pitch plasters are 
expected to extinguish cigars, and I understand, from 
good authority, that Mr Joseph Hume never quits Bry- 
anstone-square for St Stephens, without adopting the 
precautionary measure of wrapping a sevenfola fence of 
silk or fleecy hosiery^I cannot exactly say which— 
around the seat of financial eloquence. 



FINE ARTS. 



THIftD EZHIBITIOK OP PICTUEK8 AT THS BCOT- 
TI8H ACADEMY. 

{Firtt NoHee.) 

The picture which above all others arrests and re- 
tains the attention in this Exhibition is Etty's " Judith." 
It is a bold and noble production, full of the fire and 



spirit of genias. Most of those who have written about 
this picture have called it '' Judith and Holofemes ;'* 
but by a reference to the catalogue they would hsTc 
found that the artist himself entitles it simply *^ Judith.'* 
This he has not done unadvisedly, for though every one 
must admire the painting as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that Judith is the object of leading interest, 
and that upon her the painter has been most anxious to { 
exhaust all his powers. Judith, it is evident, would ; 
make a splendid picture by herself, bat Holofemes 
would not ; for he only serves to illustrate the heroine: 
We look upon the head, neck, and bust, together with 
the extended right arm of Judith, as a piece of painting 
which makes as near an approach to perfection as we 
believe the art to be capable of. We find it difficult to 
express as we wish our deep admiration of the skill whh 
which Etty has succeeded in attaching to hia heroine a 
feeling of moral beauty and sublimity whidi no inferior 
mind could have cast round a female who was about to 
sever a humsn head from tlie body to whioh it belong, 
ed. He has done this in a manner so triumphant, tlie 
conception is so dignified, and the execution ia so fear. 
less and magnificent, that all the small critics who go \ 
about the rooms poking their noses into the little groups 
of green trees, or the cattle pieces, or the family scenes, 
and who are very eloquent and learned upon such mat- 
ters, look quite bewildered and silly the mooKDt 
they are talked to regarding what is probably the only 
picture really painted for immortality now exhibiting in 
Edinburgh. Etty soars an inconceivably loftier fl^ht 
than such persons can comprehend. They know a good 
deal about the technicalities of the art, but they ate pro- 
foundly ignorant of all its higher attributes, Its moral 
power, its poetry, iu iuspiraiion. Many little objec- 
tions have been started to the details of this piciure, 
some of them perhaps correct, and others niost absurd. 
But who would stop to inquire whether or not Judith^s leg 
was a shade too masculine, or the drapery over Hdofer- 
nes a shade too glaring, when he felt the efiect proda- 
C;:d by the tout ^nf^mftA; pouring itself into hia soul, and 
carrying away the feeble barrier of critiod conceit, as 
the winter torrent carries away the straws and herbage 
lying in its course. This piciure is a study for many 
a solitary hour. The upturned face of Judith, praying , 
silently and fervently, ere she ventures to thrust the j 
sword into the tabernacle of life,^ those breathing lipi 
upon which the sunlight falls, and from which we ad- < 
most hear the words, ^< Strengthen me, O Lord Ood of ' 
Israel, this day ** — that queenlike form, radiant with the ' 
beauty and the strength of the luxuriant East, — and then I 
the tyrant by her side, wrapt in an uneasy alumber full 
of wild dreams, his dark strong hair flowing on the { 
couch behind, and already entwined in Judith*s left hand, i 
that her aim may be the surer,— the whole arrangemeuta, ' 
80 simple, yet so complete,— only two figures^ yet Uiose 
two figures telling in tnemselves.a history,— .these are dr. 
cumatances whicn mark the master, and which he who 
does not perceive, tnd appreciate, and^^i^ may forever 
renounce all hope of rising to eminence, either as a 
painter, poet, sculptor, or musician, destitute as he must 
be of those finer susc4>tibilities, wliich from die enjoy- 
ment lead one to the execution of what is great, beau- 
tiful, and sublime. We are glad to bear that the Aca- 
demy have purchased this picture, and that they hare 
besroken two others from the same artist. 

The picture which, after ** Judith," is most spoken 
of, is MaTthi*s *« Deluge,*' but it is no more to be com- 
pared to the Judith, than a tailor to Hercules. It is 
painted in a different style of art altogether, and bodi 
the style and the conception are as inferior as can well 
be conceived. The Deluge, it will be observed, is a sub- 
ject jWbieh possesses an inherent sublimity in itself, 
and the painter therefore must be an arrant ninny, who 
does not at least make something ost of it But Mar- 
tin*8 notions of the cause why the Deluge is subUne, 
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appear to us very apocryphal, or at least mueh more 
adapted for vulgar and commonplace minds, than for 
those of higher coltiTation, and gifted wiUi more intd- 
lectual discernment. He attempts to produce sublimity 
solely through the influence of terror, and terror too of 
the lowest and most unworthy kind—a mere dread of 
physical tufoing. We have all heard of a puddle 
in a storm, and we must say, that Bf r Martinis ^' De- 
luge** reminds us a little of this phenomenon. There 
is a terrible deal of blustering, and melodramatic 
stamping and roaring in it, a tremendous quantity of 
thunder and lightning, a very blood -red sun, a particu- 
larly cuTions-looking comet, and a moon evidently dy- 
ing of fright ; then there are waves lashing and splash- 
ing in all directions, water-spouts tumbling and grum- 
bling, clouds of a most portentous blackness, and last of 
all, millions of people congregated together on rocks, 
and in caves, squeezing and cramming, like flocks of 
sheep at a cattle-market ; and then over the whole is 
thrown a glimmering unearthly light, such as may be 
found in coal-pits, but which, in the present case, must 
be supposed to be the joint production of the aforesaid 
son, moon, and comet. Now, Mr Martin should have 
known, that all this did not constitute sublimity, or at 
least, not that kind of sublimity which we look for in a 
representation of the Deluge— the most awful calamity 
which ever has overtaken, or ever will overtake, the ha- 
bitable globe. All this, however, it may perhaps be 
aaid, is matter of opinion, or rather of feeling, regarding 
what is most likely to excite emotions of sublimity. No 
doubt it ii ; but we will go farther, and undertake to 
show, that nobody can feel greatly awe-struck on view- 
ing this production. In the first place, it reouires two 
distinct points of sight When we stand at the proper 
distance for seeing Uie landscape part of the picture, the 
figures, which are very numerous, and very minute, can- 
not be recognised or distinguished ; and on the other 
hand, when we go near enough to examine«the living 
multitude, .the mountains and the waters become one 
black mass of confusion. Thus the general effect U di- 
vided, as It were, into two halves, and at least material- 
ly weakened, if not altogether destroyed. In the next 
place, there are far too many human beings stUl survi- 
ving. The statement may appear somewhat paradoxical, 
but it is neverthdess true, that it is impossible to sym- 
pathise with a great crowd, so much as with a few indi- 
viduals. A companionship in misery, takes off" from its 
bitterness. The catastrophe of a piece, which we once 
taw performed in a provincial theatre, was the blowing 
up of a mine, by which about two dozen persons, upon 
the stage at the time, were supposed to be killed, and 
they fell down accordingly ; but the effect, so far from 
being tragic, was positively ludicrous. So it is in teal 
life. Thousands are cut down on the day of battle, for 
whom we do not feel so much, as we do for the one so- 
litary traveller murdered on the heath. Hence, with true 
taste, Poussin, in his fine quiet picture of the Deluge, 
whidi is now in the gallery of tbe Louvre, introduces 
only one or two human beings, on the top of what is 
evidently the last peak that still has iu head above the 
waters. The attention is thus riveted on one object, and 
imagination is left to do the rest. But Martin is parti- 
cularly anxious not to leave any thing for the imagina- 
tion, and he therefore brings millions together, . all of 
whom are about to be swallowed up very speedily ; but 
as death is to be divided among so many, we have no 
engrossing feeling of its terrors in any individual in- 
stance. In the third place, the painter has chosen to re- 
present only one passion, as pervading the whole of this 
multitude, and that passion is terror,— .either terror of 
the most abject and crouching kind, or terror which has 
sunk into despair, or terror whidi has produced mad- 
ness. This is not true to nature. Among so many thou- 
sands, there nrast hfive been some courageous spurits who 
could defy death^-^there must have been not a few, to 



whom it was indifferent, perhaps welcome,.— and surely 
there must h%ve been a portion, who^ in the fervour of 
the love that filled their human bosoms, could forget its 
presence, and think only of each other, at least until the 
struggle came. It is a humiliating and unfair represen- 
tation of mankind, to suppose that the prospect of dis- 
solution, in whatever shape it might come, would have the 
effect of so entirely unhinging mental and moral energy. 
We do not like to see a vast mob of our fellow-creatures 
dying like the beasts who perish. In the fourth place, 
to convey any distinct idea of a flood that is to bury a 
whole earth in water, it appears to us necessary, that we 
should be placed upon a level, as it were, with the high- 
est points of refuge, to which the inhabitants of that 
earth could fly. Mr Martin has not done this. We 
are by no means so high up as we might be, for he shows 
us mountains and toSu which do not seem to be inac- 
cessible, yet which far overtop the ridge when he has 
placed the dramatis pertoncc of his picture. This is 
unskilful, for the spectator feels as if an attempt were 
made to cheat him into unnecessary sympathy, seeing 
that the artist might at least have given the people a 
better chance than he has chosen to do. This error, too, 
has the effect of making the whole scene appear more 
contracted than it should, or, in other words, of giving 
the storm too much of a mere local influence. It would 
not be difiicult to point out several other defects in this 
painting, particularly the dreadful bad drawing of all the 
figures ; so bad, indeed, that they are monsters and not 
men ; and the heterogeneous mass of vrild beasts huddled 
together among the human being s But we have said 
enough to prove that, though a clever, it is an over- 
ambitious picture, and that from a misconception of the 
mode of treating it, the genius of the artist has not been 
able to cope with the magnitude of the subject 

VITe shall proceed to a consideration of the other paint- 
ingsVnext Saturday. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A EEMEMJI&ANCE OF EIGHT YEAE3. 
By Thomas Atkinson, 

A voice comes o*er the waves of Time^ 
A sunbeam firom behind the past ; 

Around my heart old feelings climb 
With tendrils fast; 

While through the rainbow drops of tear% 

Half bright, half sad— I scan eight years. 

Eight years !— but little more than thiioe 
That sum of time my life hath told ; 

And yet my heart, as with a voice, 
Says I am old. 

For o'er it crowding Joys have stept, 

And griefii their trailing length have swept 

Eight years !— if by emotions strong 
We measured out the march of time^ 

Then I can never live as long. 
Though seventy times the chime 

Of birth-dky bells ring in my ear,— 

As that Arong'd space of joy and fbar. 



Yet *tis but yesterday, 'twould c 
Since first I saw the queen-like finrm. 

Which, like the memory of a dream, 
In calm or storm. 

Hath haunted, ay, and bless'd me too. 

And given my web of life its hue. 
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Thea from ih% priwni of my taWMt 
My heart fint win^d, and upon yoa 

At pertinf took its eulieit rest ; 
And if it flew 

A moment thenoe» In pleasure'e setfdi. 

It gladly aooght again its perch. 

And there Hwill bide, if shelter meet 
And doudless kindness keep It wann $ 

Till love hath left no pulse to heat, 
Or friendship can no longer charm : . 

It rests *twixt yon and Death ; and Fata 

May make that eighty ywffSy or eight f 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIB8. 



A Ksw work, connected with that ImporUnt branch of the 
Fine Arts, Gsstronomy, Is announced by Menx«* CadcU & Co. It 
if to beentided. The Practice of Cookery, by &!nDalgalra8| 
and will contain a complete lyatem of ptacUcal cooker>*.. expreis- 
ly adapted to the buiineu of every-day life. 

We obMrre that the fint Tolume of Mr Murray's new Worih^ 
The Family Library, is to make its appearance on the Slst of 
this monthk The two fint Tohimet arc to contain a Life of 
Napoleon, and they will be followed, during the :present year, 
with LtVes of General Wolfe, by Southey } Cerrantes, by Lock- 
hart; Oenenl the Earl of Peterborough, by Sir Walter Scott { 
Sir Isaac Newton, by Dr Brewster i lUiinald Heber, Marlbo. 
rough, British Painters, Sculpton, and Architects, and the Life 
and Rclgn of George III. Mr Murray also announces, for the 
same Work, a History of the Jews, a History of the English Re- 
formen. Lives of the English Philosophers, a History of the Bri- 
tish Empire hi India, Elements of Botany, and the Life of Alex- 
SBder the Great, by the Rct. John Williams. 

Mr Murray is likewise about to publish a series of volumes ua- 
Aer the title of Family Poets and Family DiamatisU,— ^mo^r 
aeries under the title of the Farmer's Library, the flnt part of 
whiefa will contain a History of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of British Agriculture,— and in a separate form. Lives of 
Bellsarius, by Lord Mahon, and of Sir Thomas Monro, by the 
Rev. 6. R. Olelg,— the PUys of Shirley, with Notes by the late 
WiUiam Giilbrd,— A Series of Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society, by the indrfatigahle Robert Soutbey«— 
Lcetnrss on Ssulptuxe^ by John FfaacBMa,-*Che Andeat Geo- 
grafdiy of Asia, as connected with the route of the Ten Thou- 
sand and the expedition of Alexander, by the Rev. John Wil- 
liams,— a Botanical Miscellany by Professor Hooker, to be pub. 
Ikhed in quarterly parts,— Travels in the Moiea, by Colonel 
Leake,— the Descent into Hell, a poem,— and many other works, 
which Mr Murray seems to have greater feeUitles for pubUshlog 
than wa have tot enumerating. 

A novel, entitled Kcart^ is to appear in a few days. The story 
is chiefly oonflned to the dsngeis which sssaU young Englishmen 
in the Saloons of Paris. 

Mr Bucke, author of that very pleasing and Retractive wof k, 
(these epithets are of our own choosing, and therefore not mere 
humbug.) the Beauties, Harmonies, and SabHmttles of Nature, 
is about to publish a Tssgsdy* entitled Julio "'"ntnth 

Mr Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, on 
which he has been employed for sevend yesr% is now nearly rssdy 
for the press. 

The Casket, a Miscellany consisting of original Poems, is an- 
nounced for early appearance. It is to be published by subscrip- 
tkn, for the reUef of a femily that has seen better days, and is to 
oontahi contributions ftom Joanna Baillie, Bowies, Crabbe. the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Hemans, Hook* L. £. L., MUaan^ Mitfotd, 
Montgomery, Moore, Opie» Prsed, Rogsrs, Sotheby, Wordsworth, 
te.« and also some un pub l i s hed Poems of Barbaidd, Byroo, Cto- 
nlng, and Heber. 

Mr W. Carpenter, author of the Sdentla Blblica, 4c., has in 
the press, in one large volume Svo, Popular Lectures on BibUcai 
Critidsm and Interpretatioa. 

Mr W. Jones, author of the History of the Waldenses, &c. bss 
in the press a Christian Biographical DleUonary, comprlBlng the 
lives of tueh persons in every country, and in every age, since the 
revival of literature, as have distinguished thesuelves by their 
talenu, their sufferings, or their virtues. The work may be ex- 
pected to appear hi the course of next month. 



Ivnovan Ststvx o» EoocATioir.— We have bees UmanA 
with an early copy of the Seoond Edition of Professor FUkuS* 
Letteis on elementary Bduestion. We axe happy to ftmiu 
thstamongit other additlaos, it oontsias a postsoipt; in which szs 
given additional iUustntions ot the sohlcct, and answen. of s 
most ooodnsive kind, to die different ol^ections wUch ham bees 
stated to the sentimenU contained in the letteis. We may en 
kmg have oceashm to allude to this work agafau 

FiNB Aktb.— Turner, the accomplished landscspe painter, liss 
Just returned fhwn a long visit to Rome, and hss trocght wWk 
him, it Is said, some fine spedmens of his own tslenti, vhidt 
many consider at present unrivalled in a mixtnreof the loMgiDs* 
tive with the real in landscape pataittng. 

ntoMeal Qouip^Vlim Paton, the English "QuesneeSoQC.- 
as she is called, has retiuiked to Covent Garden, end has, •■ luusli 
been received with great applausck— We u n d erst s w l that Misi hs. 
beUa Paton, now in Edinburgh, is shorUy to commeoce sacs. 
gageroent at DublUu— Macready has been phiying to crowded 
houses at Newcastle.— Some information on the subject QfTln* 
tricals will be found to the letter of our London Correspoiident- 
We are happy to announce the return of more auspidoiu dsTii 
or rather nights, to the Theatre Royal here. " The Recroiting 
Ofllcer " has been revived in cxcelicnt style. The SergeaiU KUt 
of Murray, and the Thomtu Appletree of Stanley, are tnais of so 
ordinary kind. The house is now in general much better ADci 
This U greatly to be attributed to the ear which the tehiooahlc 
dndes have given to the strong appeal that has been made to then 
thfCjigh the medium of the press. We hope the msnager wiU 
gpare^iio exertions to merit the patronage he is now receitlag. 
We aregU^ to perceive that the " Beaux Stratagem," one of the 
most delight^i^of *11 comedies, is m preparatian. 

^ WEEKlM^l-iaT OP PERFORMAKCES. 

F^5>^8— March 6. 
Sat. Charla XIU Mr Ib^*^- * ^A/ VIoyadeu 

Tuas. CAtffkf JT//., Youth, LowS^ FoUy, ^ Thi Nojfm, 
Wan. Th4ReeruUingqffieew,4Car&^^^' _ 
Thub. Chtrla XIL, The Laneert, ^ iT'* *~ "»^ 
Fai* The BeeruUing Officer, ^ Bottle 



' TO OUR READE31S.V 

Taa distiaguUhed success which has »t=tendeS|2i]!°'^S^ 
LxranARY Journal has made it nebe&sary tafF^ ^a'uI 
Edition of the whole of the Fint Part, ^hich is P-^^' J^ 
may be had at the Publishers. To those who wlff* ?^ 
sets to be noade up into volumes every laalf-year/r^^ 
catton is recemmended. ^ . |^ 

Part Fourth of the EonniimoB LmnftABT JovnT* 
brusry Ut9, is now ready. ^ 



TO OUR CORRBSPONKENTS. I ^ 
Wa Shan be gtod to reeeive from «« A. C R.,» a pX^^ 



Edinburgh.-HbMt of 

kes^, 




Institutkm of an Astronomical Chair in 

conthiue unwilUng to enter into any controversy on the s 

Ossian*s Poems, more espedslly as the wc^rk t 

ipondent alhides, although printed, appear ] 

published at aU.-->We return our best thanks t 

vemsss, for his attention i his communica-ttons sie in typsa. 

We lUce tthe two old airs sent us ftom the " Banks of the Car 
roni" '• The Lass of Carron Side^ shall have a place in the ijj 
terary JoumaL^" The Ruined Merchant" is not one of the mo9 
sucoessAil of its author's eflbrta; we shall be glad to hear IVoni 
him soon again. Does he ever try prose ?— We shall be happy to 
receive, from " Slam" of Glasgow, the prose sketches he oirers.-J 
" M. N.- of Glasgow, " C. H.* of Aberdeen, the song beginning. 
«« WeYe Scotia's sons,*' and the song by " B." will not suit us.— 
'( Bonny wee Lily^ shall have a phice. 

We have been amused by Observing that a r^ted cenMbutt 
to the Edinburgh Literary Journal has been making use of the 
columns of a provincial newspaper to point out what he con- i 
ceives to be one or two chronological inaccuracies hi our review ' 
of Koch's " Revolutions of Europe.** The same motive which 
has made him anxious to find an opportunity for ventmg his 
sphren, has made him willing to overlook the diaUnction between 
the spirit and the letter of the passage to which he alhides. Wo 
have not at present time to explain this distinction to him. nor do 
we think it necessary, veil knowing that n^ected contributon are 
rarely the most impcttisl Judges. 

We observe among our advertisements of this day, the proqMc^ I 
tus of a new Utemry periodica], on which we shall take the liberty 
of making a fiew observations next week. 
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A WBW W09PB GOMCBaNINQ OUR OWN 
AFFAlHS. 



Otf% rmkn wMrid e Uetnt amoof the AdvertiaaneBts 
b tlie EDursir»oB Litiraet Journal of lait Sntimlay, 
the Prospectus of • periodksl work, which. It It taii, 
is to commeoee soon, on a plan somewhat similar to our 
own. To any thing like a Adr, manly, and straight-tbr- 
ward eompetMoB, oomlof from a respectable and efficient 
quarter, we could have no aljeeCloD ; but, on the contrary, 
would rather njoice In H| as it would be the means of 
keeping us esBstanily un the alert» and of exciting us to 
itiU higher eanrtion. We are sorry to say that, from 
all we can peroeirs^ this is not llw nature of the opposi- 
tion new announoed. The suooeas which has attended 
the EDiKBumoH LnxaAMr JouawAL alnoe Its oomm«ie&> 
meot Is wan known. The droulation of tfivry number has 
I eeoaiderabh^aKflseded ilfkeen hundred ooples, whUst that 
I ofami|iiM||||By 

graat p«»portSoD of the moat respeeiabia ftmiliea both in 

£diiilmrgh andtilimB|^Miit the country ; aaid Its pnaent 

proeperity eaniiot hut be eoasMared an eridence that the 

promisea held out la the Proapectus, both with ngardto 

tha oentributkma of authora of celebrity, and the neat 

and daaaleal a p pa a ranee of the work In all ita typogra- 

pUcal details, haroaot been baUed. It may Indeed be 

eootidentty amrmed, tfca* in none of the poriodioals of 

tbe day will so many entinant names be found conjoined 

as have already graced the pi^ea of the LmaAET Joun- 

'axm Tha piftHe hmrt not allowed this fact to pass un* 

Aaerred or unrowaorded ; and a we^y increaae of auh- 

^ban baa been the residt. 

It ie diasgneaUe to apeak dius pointedly of our own 

xtaa; but we ha^e been Induced to do so In order to 

^etteourreader^ our contributors, and oursdvea, from 

^ annmeous and most nii\}ustlfiaUle inalnuatloo 

> ait mtus to which we have alluded. The firat 

is that Prosperttts is the following ;— « The 

and value of a JouawAi. conducted on the ex- 

^ laif of tha lAmdank LUeiwy Gtusettef containing 

atioes of New Works, and forming a compend 

il tttanitnre» are so universally n n der a toed, aa to 

q^Mitloo anperduoos.** A few lines ftrther on 

" It mast be considered rather extraordinary, 

aodlstlngniahed, no work of the kind now 

"haye hitherto existed." The end meant 

It this atatement ia sufficiently obvious; 

of ancoesa must be alender indeed, when It 

by the conductors of a new work to 

•tthe^ery outset to so gbring an attempt 

pul^le. Had they chceen to say boldly at 

tiia EoiirBOEGa LirxaAaT Journai. 

its drcuhitton waa aald to be 



extensive^^lhough the reception It had met with had 
been nnnsually favourable^— 4md though ita contributors 
had been so numagrous and respectable^ yet that they— 
the Proprietors and Editor of the prqjected Literary Ga. 
aetto " l o o k ed upon it as a very weak and trashy publica- 
tion, or aa a very dull and heavy one, or as a very su. 
perfielal and trifling one^ or as a very uncandid and un- 
gentlemanly one,— the statement would have been 
straight-forward and distinct ; and though we should 
of oonrae have smiled at its absurdity, we should not 
hare fUt contempt for ita cunning. We augur no- 
thing generous, or manly, or talented,— we anticipate no 
honest rivalry and fair emulation from persons thus au 
tempting to deny the existence of the only periodical in 
Sootiand which really stands In the w«y of their new 
design, and the eaUbUshed suooess of wlilch xtodera 
tibeirs oomparatively uaelesa. 

We have afforded their proyectus, hoiravari the Imt 
drcnlatkm it could havc^ by giving It a place in our 
ofm columnar and as most of our raadera hftva^ no 
doubt, perused U, we think It right to s&yaftwwuMs 
concerning it» with tils aie nu d and eaqwaaa purpoae of 
ahowii^ that the pnijected Qaiette wUi be a feeble o<^y 
of the Lrxeakt Joitknal, which has iMid the merit of 
overcoming all the difficultlea attending the introduction 
of such a woric into Scotland^ and wl|ieh, having pre- 
occupied the ground^ will not ba easily driven firom Its 



The Prospectus of the pn^eeted Gazette Is evidently 
founded on the Prospectus of the LnaaAST Jovkwal, 
which was issued some months ago, and noticed In very 
laudatory terms by the Ekiitor of BtackwootTs Magazine 
for November. The present composition Is divided into 
nearly the same heads, and several of the phrases used 
are precisely similar. This is of little consequence, did 
it not serve as an additional proof that nothing Is to be 
attempted in the Gazette which has not been previously 
done in the LixxaAar Jouenal. There Is no novelty 
whatever in the plan ; and the only question which re. 
mains is, how far the resources of the Gazette may be 
expected to be at all comparable with those of the Joua- 
XAL. This question is very soon answered, and in a 
manner which puts the projected Gazette in a particu- 
larly ludicrous poinf of view. Though the present be 
only our eighteenth Number, the Litxeaet Jouxnal 
can ah^ady boast of contributions from Paorxssoa 
Wilson— J. G. Lockhaet— Thb Etteick Shsphxed 
—William TxxNAirr— Paopxssoa Gillespie — Allan 
CuxmxQHAic — James SHiaisAM Knowlbs— Da 
MoEKHBAB— Da Memes->Robeet Chambees — WlL- 
LLAM Kenxbat- The Aothoe op ** Tales op a Pxl- 
oaiM**— >FouN pATxaaox— Thomas Atexnbon— Tho- 
mas AiEo— Feakcis Geaxt op Kiloeastok— De 
AiNSUBt Author of " Materia Iadlc»— Albzavdxe 
Balpove, Author of " Gontemplation^* and *< Charac- 
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ten omitted in Cmbbe's Parish Rcgiater-JoHN Pab^ 
KBE Lawsow, Author of the " Life and Times of Arch- 
bishop Laud— Tbx Aut^db o» ** Tu Orxiko or 
THE SuiH Seal**— Mks Ghajit or Laooaw— «nd the 
Authoresses of the " Odd Volume," *« Tales akd 
Legends/' &c To these might be addedseveral highly 
respectable members of the Church, the Bat, and of th« 
Medical Profession, but whose names, as they prefer to 
write anonymously, it is unnecessary to mention. Such 
are the peraooa who hvn msffoittd, and JthoJo ao^ 
port, the Edimbdeob Lite&a&t Joukval ; yet, the Pros- 
pectus under consideration pretends ignorance of its 
Tery existence, and, ot course^ an equal ignorance of 
the oontmta of Bladcwood^s JUagaztne lor NovemlMr, In 
which is to be found the passage we have copied in the 



A Client.— 1*11 oppose to him a Senator. 

Who next ? A Slare.— Set down a Roman Knlglrt. 

Who iAawi last? flhs «rwi^ «f« QmMr. 

Ill plaoi a Trihnno efpsalto toUm ! 

How stand we now? Which weighs the hesHer? 

Th^ Questor's servant, or my Tribune?— .Thdr 

fibre, or my Roman Knight?— Their CUenl, or 

My Senator?— Now, call your witnesses !*' 

We aliaU faTOor Mr Griehtoiiwith»new^«aktt •f 
tlds 



But, paniBg ow this v«ry Iw as n ta b k attoiyl wX 
ignsrancson the poet of the Mndnetara of the pn«oi»» 
cdGoactte^ it heoomesa snl^eet of xother onriooa h». 
yiiry who tkeir c w itrib o low ore to he? TheJPMs|np. 
toa inforoM u;^ yery properly, that they wUl aftct no 
<« boastful preteuieos of ways or means,** and make no 
«< onpty parade of names;** Itat onfiHrtunately it goes on 
immediately to betray the secret, that their troopi^ bchig 
moBteted, wnount to th&u I Thero is « a rush of 
thneev** as they say, in the green-room when Ae iMuao is 
portiadarly thin. The nomeo of this formidaUe trio 
ara,— Thomas DeQuineey, Delia, and Me Caicnron ! 
Against Mr De Qninoey wo have nothing whi^evor to 
say; he is a scholar and a gentteman ; hui how mmrny 
eolumm will he write m the Gatetie m&mihfy, Hfyihow 
long will he continue to write at all? Delta at times 
piniduoss Ycry sweet verses. A* to Mr Crichton, it will 
he neessmry to inform oar leaders that Ids lucubrations 
apiienr occanonally in a newspaper caUed, •< The Satar- 
day Eveidng Post,'* that he is the transfaiter firoartho 
Freach (not a very difficult hmguage) of Koeh*s Rovo. 
lutions of Europe^ and Aat lie is the author jif Lives of 
Converts from Infidelity, a work which was so univer- 
sally disliked, that it wdlnigh terminated the eaistoaee 
altogether of thai exodlcnt pnUication, Constable*s Mis- 
cellany, in which it appeared. It may farther he added, 
that this Mr Crichton is to be the Editor of the projeet- 
ed Gazette^ and that he has thought it prudent (not- 
withstanding his modesty,) to allow his own name to ho 
intfoduoed into the Prospectus along with those of hie 
two oontribnton. The sum total, thna obtained, ie a 
list of three; bat caeting hia eyes from the pages of the 
LnaaAEY JounvAi, to tl^ yet unborn eelumna of the 
Gazette^ Mr Crichton probably lelt the fuU feroe <f the 
poet's prayeiu. 

<< Of the THRES HVHDBSD mut but three 
To make a new TiiennopyiB.*' 

In the play <^ " Caius Gracchus,** Vettins Is defended 
ttom an unjust accusation by Gr»cchu% who thus speaks 
of his accusers :— 

«But, say they, < We have witneaMS ofaiiMt hitoM^ 

Name them !«.Wbo atnda the first upsn the liH? 



«But, says he, < Wo have vHtneaMS agafaiat hfan.* 

NaM thsm i^Who stands the fiiet npw tht llBtt 

The Opinn^Kater.- I*U oppose to him 

Wilson, Gillespie, Lockhart, and Mordiead. 

Who next ? Delta of Blackwood*s Mi^iazine.— 

Set down the Ettrick Shepherd, Tennant, Knowltak 

Malcolm, Park, Kennedy, and Cunningham. 

Who follows IjMt? -One C ri e ht en» who has doiw 

Koch into English, and wrote Liveaof Om^ertau-* 

I'll put a dpher opposite to him ! 

How stand we now ? Which weighs the heaviar t 

Their Oplum-llker, or my opium^haters? 

Their single Delta, or my band of poeti ? 

Their Koch-transbiting Crichton, or my dpher? 

Now call your witnesses !*' 



• " KoRTB.— Here, Jsmcs, is ooe of the best, beesuse mott bo- 
flnas«bke Pxotpectuie* I ever read— of a new Weekly Petiodi- 
cs), about to be published ia Bdinbuigh, in the middle of Ko> 
vcmber— Thb EnivBimoH LiTxaABV JooaitAU Fnwi whet I 
kaow of the Gdilor, a featlemsa of tskol; ipfait, sad peitevo> 
ranee, I foretell the book wUl praper. 

Shsphsbd.—! shall be glad o* that, Ibr saegets fiied o* that 
eternal soun'— Blackwood's Maeaseen— Blackwood'a Msgsseen— 
diaain* in ane't luge, day and night, a' lifb-kmg. 

NoaTB.<-OBe does bideed.**— NMlef Jmbroilantg *i Bket- 
wo«r« Magazine Jitr November 1828, 



We reoonmend thiepaiedy to the aMsntivn «nd I 
pemsal of the oendttctors and proprietoraof the 
Gaxette. 

In thill miffBiiif tbi tm i mininiiii nf fWn i aw ^ft Mii in. 
woarehappy to carry the retetion. along with n% thnk 
we arb making no wanton emngensfona nttnak^ h«t enix 
vspcttii^ with what we know will ha Ml Vr the inhlin 
to be pr^ar spirit^ an lasnh they hneh attoaapM^ CM% 
upon enroentriUtttoraand aanalv«% and indtiriqiy npen 
eur readersi We eschew personality of anjcaari; int 
we have a pleasure in stiihyhi the Yeiy hMi nU •». 
provoked aggrassinn; whilst vve know Hmfk, 
thocoantry, it will only have the eAet of 
nnmsrons readers stand the firmer liyni. We 
have ae yet gone on together not unpleManllf : 
can'aasnre «hem that, notwUhstanding the 
have ahready made Ibrthefar gratification, ww 
onr laheurs aa oeeoparalivdy only 
every day atroigtheittng em f ese n rea i, and 
bring n«w reinfiMroenento into the field. 

In the Prospectus of the prqaded Gan^lte we an !■• 
temed that apb^oaa en beeka vrill, in all caBi% he ^•. 
nounoed with freedom and impartiaUty, ^ fi mnde d €■• 
efaa^vdyeothenwitooftheanthor.*' TUshabi^y 
proper principle; how £tf it will he actod on hae yol «a 
beproted. Oar leatee wlU periMpe raBaUsei thn^ ha 
the Preapaotneof the LmaAnr JoouiAXy asimaarpm* 
mteeefthe<«atrictsatimpnrtiattty'*vraewH4% ^yeMdk 
wouldgive way to no privnto fartsraitt whau ler,** Wo 
Tnstnra, withevt hcitethm» totfpad to thnecHMI na- 
tieas wUeh have already affwwiii In ear p^gi%-«HAHU 
JngnndsniahlepmeftlMnthiaprainieshMbsiMhipt Wn 



stro^y eoRoh<mtoB ihe ftel, thm wnais^ nnd^ 
everahaU bs^ mpseiw to •«dMBftiainsntkdflr 





spirit of psrisdidi eritielnn.** On applying* 
our pnbUsher% a few days ags^ (ae is nnal with 00' 
a new work Bukes its appearanci^) to Mr ~ 
fer aoopy of the «< 6hs ph w d* e Calenter,** hy He«b wo 
vrerenotalittiesnxpriaBdtoseQalve ftom that banksiil 
Isr an intimetisn, in vrritii^, thet he eonU neC eoaivly 
with the leqnsst, and that he dsflUnad enadliw any 
more af Us pttUieatlan^ ** w meevmmt ef $hs wee 
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ihk eondncl. Xts cnrkbot 
!• fniM enty oiMttf 
Mr BJMkvwd'ii pttllkatlM% we duU ntahrft n» n^ 
yartftiMnkte! WWUmt cnrtel «r mM^ «» •ferlctiveB 



; mnil mniy Mr BiMfcwMd 
tttttfniM would TcrftooD mm to pMnss >ny¥ >h w » 
wenhtatobTldiedliMllMsrfminiElriy. Mr Bladcwood 
Umaalf will fMmaUij tamib t6 ^aaftm, tluit ft ImdatoBT 
ikotioe of way of hU fwhWwikww In the Lm&A&T Joctb- 
VAL Is of Inflnitdy man ytJtim than It would hare been 
liad we ncrliioed for his itTonr the Indepaideiioe of our 
own judgaMBt. We frii confident, t^t pulkUahcn In 
ftitun w^ net mninttfpret oar motlvei^ when we deem 
It wiBiMiry to ^eftk eererel j of eny worii. Towvde 
thflMWehwrethemOBlfrfandlfliBetti^; mndthepiin- 
dpki i^ett whieh wn aet we thoM whieh, in the loDf 
mn, muit redound meet to their adyantage. Of ooaree^ 
weihaU notiee Mr Bhwhwood'e pnhtltariene ai usual, 
and speak artlkem faiYarisiUx as we think ibtj deaerre. 
There is enlj- one odier matter to which we wlah to 
aDude, befivre ceasing to talk of oar own aAdrs. The 
pro}«^ Gaaette is to be ''printed onasheet equal In 
^be to the Inrfeet literary paper in Britain ;** and the 
price of each Nomhcr la to be 8d. anstamped, or Is. 
iUmpcd. TUaieln|ndleioa%lertwoieaaone. In the 
ftcst plae^ Edlnboith Is not the head^nattsfB of BrMsh 
liftctBtoi^ and thsvsfece does nH sun^y an editorwlth 
the saaae fantity of JiHwiiH^ and leaUy vahMble aaa. 
tarialaCtrawvkerthlaaortai London. Ifaeartain 
don i#shes^ thccetee^ be Iband eaflleleatly large in Len. 
de0| nitae nemawhal BBMdlerwIII belbund e^MdlyM 
ihSdinbori^ It Is tme that any extent of paper may 
bB eoverad;.bBt some regard ought to be bad to the 
foidity as well as to the quantity ; andasareftd selection 
of what is good Is much to be pre&rred toa careksspro. 
fiMionofwha*isai«dioc»«. Bat, in the not places the 
prqieeted Gn ae tte will have much inoce tlie appsaiance 
of A neimpaper, than of a work like the Liru AAT Jona- 
VAL, wbich is tobe beoadetery hatf.yearinto handsame 
TohuMsi In a nsiiepap^, etery tlUag meat be of 
■phenetal Itewat ; and fiansemwntly men of talent 
ly chessa to antoash thsir eomposlllma in Its 
It ha% on tlM oonttary, beenall aleng one of the leading 
elgeeta of the psopiietors of the LaaaAar JotraHAt, to 
give Ae oe nt e n ts of thdr work a standing Taltie and ia^ 
pertaae^ by throwing them into a form, which oomblnea 
a Ullty of weeUy drenlation with the haU^yeariy pab» 
Heatlonof a handsome Tohune^ rendered valuahle by eoiw 
talain| artklea of permanent Intareet, from a oonsidsni. 
Uepropertkm of the meet eelebniled man of the day. 
An toBBeading^y eenvaiient shsfoand prioa aia the fesidt 
sf thiiaiiai^wwenli and If the ^m ia samaivliat tee 
than ifae Leodon p^riedteala ef aslmiter klad^ the rate 
ef ehasiait eiifaiBriiiij lawwr^ TheXa wd a n Xitotay 
OaartfiresMda^ JnUp^fsa, (aDawlaf tta remalai^ 
» nsa to go Iv ^f«rtlBement%) 9M0D wordH whk^ 
dirldsd by 81, (the price of the Gaaelte,} gires S150 
words ftreaehpeany. The EnimnraoB LrrxaAar Jova^ 



wherean^ the a d fertl aiu g department of the EnnrsuaoK 
IttrxaAaT JocaiTAL Is distinctly limited to two pages. 

AH these things being consldsredy we ftel ooreelTes 
most unapproachably seoore In the position we haTo al* 
ready taken; and hiring no w frankly and £Mrleniy de« 
Ysleped the eyitem upon whiek we ava deiiinalaeil ta 
proceed, we kaie the pr«jeclsd Gaaetto in the hante af 
Mr Crichton, and the worthy Centevta w^ aMf libn 
taraty themssirsa nndar hie bw—| 
ftratadlwo 



In 14 page% (allowing the reroalningg pagm 
togoler adTertieements,) MydOO worde^ which, divided 
by 61, (the price of the Journal,) gives aws wards for 
esdi ^enny, or 116 words mors for each penny than the 
I^ondon literary Gaoette. It shouU also bs notieed, 
that altheogh only two pages of adr e rt i aaeaenta an aet 
adde la sadi ef them above atal8nHnt% the London li. 
twary Gaaelte eonfedaa firaqaently three or four page% 
wUd^ 9imam, lodMeateqnMll^ of Utenry 



' In maiden naditaOoi^ foaoy ftaa.** 
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The Skep^MftTi CmUmimr. By Jamea Hear, AoAor 
of <" The Qoofln*a Wahe,*' Jta. Two 
Wilkam Uackwood. lOO. 



Thm book is oactly what it peeteadt «» ba. It is a 
8hepheid*s Calendar, otieglstevaf all the remarimble 
seenss and events of Barieoltural and ratal Ilfo, set 
dowa ia plain and hom^ laagaage, withont the moat 
diataat attempt at too wrkfaig or fosMaaMe deaoia- 
tionsL Every thina In these volumes Is kivaHed vhh 
the nsl, substaatiiJ, and oaieting atftibnlM of a ahep* 
herd*s eonditkai. The pietnta may not be altogether 
so pleaafaig or dasaicat as othets into which a more sen- 
timental and poetical tone is Introduced ; but it la aibou* 
sand tiam truer to nature, and 1^, on that aecoottt, 
moce.vivid and craphic. Hogit haa asm what he de- 
forlbea, and mi|^t safely add magtm panfitL He eq- 
joys, thenefore, a double advantage. Tne man of gr. 
nitts may, ao doubt, ait- down in hie doeet, tad oonjare 
up to hie miiid*s eye a thousand beautiful traitt of pas. 
toral seeiety and manners,— a thousand lovely valleys 
and green hiU sides, alive with the bleatings of a thou- 
sand flocks ;— iie may see the maiden trip forth over the 
morning dew, with the ftcshnees of the dawn opon her 
ehedfc ; or, in the holier sunset hour, be may bear her 
ainging lilie a bird to the stream, that makn a meioJy 
ae innocent aa lier otm ; and, giving bis thoogfau a lo- 
osl habitation and a name, he m«y send them fordi over 
the land, to win the applause of many a gentle heart, 
and to beguile the del^hted reader into a momenury 
forgetfolncM of the numerous fraihiei and imperfections 
that ding round humanity, whether in the cottage or 
the palace. But the Bttrfch Shepherd, and they who, 
like him, are personally acquainted witii all the pfaanes 
of a shqihenTs lifo« pereeive at once that these are only 
the dreaming visiona of a willhig enthusiaat. They are 
talea to bo told, but they afe not thincs to be seen. 
flogg*8 strong nind, and more accurate Knowledge, re- 
ject such Uluilve cdouring; he refosee to dip his pen- 
ell in the rainbow, wlien about to ptint the oommon 
eh ap e i of edvtb. Not that he is backward in perceiving 
amny ^ thoae iner Iwhts and shades, that are cognisa- 
ble only to the eye of genius. Throughout the whole 
of tfaeaa two volumes we aie continuaUy meeting with 
tanchea of nature, and little acddental pieces of pathos, 
and sentiment, and snbUmity, and piaty, which prove 
that the writer has a soul within him, and which lift 
hia pages for out of the ranks of the vulgar and the un- 
InspirM. 

The leading characteristic of the work ie a strong 
and racy delineatlea of aD the eares, pbaauree, anxie. 
tiee, comforts, occnpationsy amueements and supersti- 
tions of the shepberd life. In msny of the sketcr.es 
there is a neat deal of dry broadlmmouri and the chief 
merit of all of them Is, that the reader la made to feel 
diat In ereiy page la att down, forcibly and well, what 
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Khepherdf actually do, say, think, and believe. It^ is 
true, that there ia occasionally a good deal of vulg^ty 
and coarseness in the style, waicl^ by fastidious critics, 
will, perhaps, be considered excessi?dy disagreeable; 
but to us it seems to be a natural part of the subject, 
for the Ettrick Shepherd has no idea of nutting 
white kid gloves on a swain who has been holding the 
plough all day, or of sending for some of Oianetti*s 
rouge, or Clirebeugh's French fronts, for the behoof of 
those sturdy damsels who officiate as eve-milkers, hay- 
workers, and harvest«^eazcrs. Tlie Shepherd is not 
afraid to c^ things by their right names. He disdains 
the fopperies of fashionable society, but he is not inde- 
licate ; — vulgar he may be, if vulgarity is to be judced 
of by the standard established at Ahnack*s. It strikes 
us, indeed, that Hogg has a much greater respect for 
a man, than for a sentlenlan, which is, to be sure, a 
terribly democraticil notion, bat in a shepherd and a 
poet may, pnhajis, be forgiven. In one word, if all the 
young ladies n^ d|^ ** Kilmeny," take up t[he 
'' Shepherd's Cai^wS^* in the ardent hope of hearing 
of nothing. but puUing streams and shady groves, tMey 
will be most grievously disappointed. The book is made 
of sterner stuff ; it has more of the Shakspearian quality 
of reality about it, — ^the good and the evil, — the prose 
and tlie poetry of ]ife« There is no such thing as any 
purely ideal diaracter in the whole, or any high-sound- 
ing attempt at magnificent conceptions or lofty thoughts 
which may dazzle weaker intellects, but have no prac- 
ilciil tendency or result. There is the vigour of Allan 
Ramsay, with scarcely any of the didactic tedloosneis 
of Thomson, or the Arcadian mawkishness of Shen* 
stone. Men who like to see character developed, with* 
out caring much for the conventional rank which df^ 
cumatances may have allotted to Ood*s creatures, will 
peruse this book with no mean interest, and will lind that, 
like the oak under the rude and unpolished bark, there 
is far more valuable stuff in it than at first sight meets 
the eye. 

The '< Shepherd's Calendar** is divided intodupters, 
of which there are deven in the first volume and ten ia 
the second, every chapter oonuining some distinct tale, 
sketch, or subject. Although no particular «rrange- 
meot is observed, they may be appropriately daased 
under three heads, ihe JirH of which treats of the pastdial 
concerns Of the shepherds and thdr out4>f-door life,.^ 
the fecondy of thdr domestic affairs, the internal economy 
of thdr families, thdr likings and dislikings, friendships, 
feuds, courtsliips, marriages, sick-beds, and burials,—. 
and the ikird^ of their superstitions, remarkable as these 
are,— often highly poetical, and as often prodigiously 
ludicrous. These subiecU are not illustrated by dry 
disquisitions, but by placing the actors themsdves be- 
fore U9, and introducing them to us propriU pernmii. 
Under the first head we have mentioned, we would par- 
ticularly direct attention to the powerfully written sketch 
entitled ** Mr Adamson of Laverhope," and also to the 
exceedingly interesting and entertaining chapters on the 
habits of '' Sheep," on '' the Sliepherd's Dog," and on 
'^ Snow-storms." In the second class we were much 
pleased with ^ Window Wat's Courtship/* and the 
ciiapter on ^^ Odd Characters.*' The former, more es- 
pedally, is a sketch of rustic manners, drawn iHth a 
strength, and a breadth, and.aa accuracy, which do man 
iiving but Hogg could infuse into it. It is like a canto 
of '•^ Anster Fur,** in prose. We are sorry it is in our 
power to present our readext only with the opemng 
scene, which we shall entitle 

LOTS AVO COUETSHZP. 

<< * Wat, what was the matter wi* you that you never 
keepit your face to the minister the lut Sabbath day P 
Yon's an unco unreverend gate in a kiik, man. I hae 
seen you keep a good ee on the pzeacher, and take good 



tent to wluit was gaun, too ; and tzotb, Vm wae to tee 
yon altered to the waur.* 

<» 1 1 kenna how I might dianoe to be lookin*, bot I 
hope I was listening as wed as you, or ony tfcMt was 
there I— Hdshow !— Jt*s a weary warld this !* 

«< * What has made it dccan a weary warid, Wat? 
I'm sore it wasna about the ills o* life that the mintatcr 
was preaehins that day that has gart ye chaneesaesair? 
Now, Wat, 1 tented ye wed a' the day, and I'll be in 
your debt o' a toop lamb at Michadmas, gin ye'U just 
tdl me ae distinct sentence o' the sermon on Sabnath 
laat.' 

^ * Uout, Jock, man I ye ken I dhina want to make 
a jest about ony ssucred thing ; and as for your paulie 
toop lamb, what care I for't ?* 

^« < Yt needna think to win sff that gate, callaQt. Jnat 
confess the truth, that ye never heard a wwd iko good 
man said, and that baith your heart and yoor eo were 
fised on some object in the eonttair diieetioa. And I 
may be mistaken, but I think I eould gneii vfanl It 
was.' 

^^ ' Whish^ lad, and let us alaae o' your dnib* sar> 
meeses. I might turn my back on the minister dozing 
the time o' the prayer, but that was for getting ^ kan 
on the seat ; and what ill was in that ?' 

■^ < Ay, and ye might likewise hinell yonnell vp to 
the comer o' the seat a' the dme o' buth the sertnons, 
and lean your head on your hand, and look through 
your fiogc-rs too. Can ye deny this ? or that yonr ceo 
were fixed the haill day in ae particular place.* 

^' * Awed, I winna gie a friend the lee to hb fiue. 
But this I will say, that an you had been geeing a* the 
attention to the minssier that ane ahould £> wIm takes 
it upon him to lecture his neighbonta at this rate, ye 
wadna hae been sae well avee^ with respect to my 
behaviour in the ki<k. Take that for yonr a ban o' 
blame. And mair than that, if Vm nae waur than jim$ 
neither am I waur than other folk ; (mvayt bad lapkit 
as wed at a' the rest as it seems you did at me, ye wad 
hae seen that a* the men in the Jark were looking the 
samegaiu* 

'^ * An* a* at the same object toof An* a* as deeply 
interested in it as you ? Isna that what ys*i« thinkin' ? 
Ah, Wat, Wat, love winna hide 1 I saw a pdr o' dae- 
Uack een that threw some geyan saucy disdainftt' looks 
up the kirk, and I soon saw the havoc tUey i^eie ma> 
king, and hsid made, in your drople honest heart. Wow, 
man I but I fear me, yon are in a bad predldtiment,' 

*< ' Wed, weel, murder will out, and leonfesa, between 
twa friends, Jock, there never was a lad in aie a pie. 
dickiment as I am. I needna keep aught frae you, bat 
for the life that's i' your hoik, dinna let a pater about 
it escape tne atween your twa lips. I wadna that it were 
kenned how deeply I am in lo«>e,Bndhow little it is Ute 
to be requited, for the haill warld; but I am this day as 
miserable a man as breathes the breath o* life. For 
1 like yon lass as man never likit another, and a* that 
I get is soom, and gibes, and mockery in retun. O 
Jock, I wiah I waa dead in an honest natural way, and 
that my burial day were the mom 1* 

^< ' Weel, after a', I daiesay that It the beat way o' 
winding up a hopeless love concern ; but onUi it oiutht 
surely to be the last resource. Mow, wiU ye be candid, 
and tell me gin ye have made all lawful eadeavonrs to 
preserve your own life, as the commandment requites na 
to do, ye ken ? Hae ye courted the lass, aa anua ought 
to court her, who is in every respect her equaL' 

a* my sufferings ; but it has been only to be moddt, and 
dismissed about my business.' 

*^ ^ And for that ye whine and make wry faces, as you 
are doing just now ?.-Na, na, Wat, thai'e no the gate 
o't; a maid must just be wooed in the same epliit she 
diows ; and when die shows saudnest, th€ie*a naething 
for it, but taking a step higher than hsr in (he sane 
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haoumr, letdns her tlwayii ksn, «nd alvtys see, that 
70a are natunuJy her taperior, and Uiat you havena for- 
gotten that yon are even stooping from your dignity, when 
you oondeeeend to ask her to become your equal If she 
tiefa«e to be your joe at the fair, never either vhiaeor 
look disappointed, but be aura to wale the bonnier lass 
you can get in the market, and lead her to the same 
party where your saucy dame is. Take her to the topo* 
the dance, the top 0* the table at dinner, and lautthand 
sing, and aye between hauns whisper to your bonny part- 
ner ; and if your am lass disna happen to be nnco weel 
backled, it is ten to ane she wiU find an importunity of 
offering you her company afore night If Ae look angry 
or offended at yon attendhiff to others, you are sure 0^ £». 
They are queer creatures the lasses, Wat, and I rather 
dread ye haena mackleikiU or experience in their bits o* 
«Uly gates. For co tell you the truth, there's naeibing 
pleases me sae wee], as to see them begin to pout and 
prim their bits o* gabs, and look sulky out frae the wick 
o* thar ee, and gar ilka feather and flower-knOi quiver 
in their angry capers ; for let me tell you, it is a great 
matter to get them to take offence,^it leu a man see they 
are vexed for the loss o* him.' 

'' ^ If yoa had ever loved as I do> Jock, ye wad hae 
foand little comfort in their offence. For my part, every 
disdainfa* word that yon dear lovely lassie says, gangs 
to my heart like a red-hot spindle. My life Is bound up 
in her favour. It is only on it that I can live^ move, or 
breathe $ and whenever she says a severe or cutting word 
to me, I fed as if ane o* my members were torn away, 
aod am glad to escape^ as lang as I am ony thing ava ; 
for I find, if I wers to remain, a few mae siecan senten* 
ces wad soon anaihilata me.' 

** * On ay, on ay, youVe a buirdly chield to be sure ; 
boi I liae nae donbt ye wad melt away like snaw aflf a 
dike, or a dead sheep wed pidcet by the corbies ! Wow, 
man, but it makes me wae to think o*t ! and sae, to save 
ft ftae sic a melandioly end, I shall take in hand to 
bring her to your atn tsrms, in three months* tlmc^ if you 
will take my advice.* 

** * O man, speak ; for ye are ganiog a* the blood in 
my Tdns rin 1^ to my head, as gin it were a thousand 
ants fl^lopiBg like mad, mnning raoet.' '*—Vol. II. p. 



Proesediop to the Shepherd's stories, illustrative of 
theiDpersiitioos prevdent among that dass which he is 
describing, we hesitate not to vay, that we know of none 
who oould fmoart to them so thrilling an air of auth?n- 
tidty and trutn. Hogg has an admirable notion of the 
best mode of treating the marvdlous and the supema* 
tnral; and there are stories in these volumes which we cer. 
tainly would not advise persons with weak nerves to read 
aioni at midnight. ** George Dobson's Expedition to 
Hen** is a splendid piece of diablerie, and so is '< The 
Brownie of the Black Uaggs.** In «' Mary Burnet,** 
there are many passages not uaequd to ** Kilmeny,** of 
a wild unearthly interest, yet of a sorrowful and gentle 
kind. '« The Latid of Cassway,** and «« Tibby HysIop*s 
Dream,** are scarcdy inferior. ^« The Witches ot Tra- 
quair*' ddiglited us much ; and ^ The Marvdlous Doc- 
tor,*' with his elixir of love, is one of the absurdest, yet 
moot exquisite thlngii> we have read for a long while. We 
had marked ibrquotadon the splendid passage where he 
is pursued by the cow and the mad bull, on which oc- 
casion he made one of the narrowest escapes ever made 
by man, but we find we can only refer to it. As a 
epedmen, however, of Hogg*s quieter and more serious 
style, we subjdn a short extract on a very interesting 
•ttbjeBts 

TBS PHSKOXllTA OF DREAJI8. 

*' There is no phenomenon In nature less understood, 
and about which greater nonsense is written, than dream- 
ing. It is a strange thing. For my part, I do not un- 
dentaad it, nor have 1 any dedre to do^ ; and I firm- 



ly believe that no philosopher that ever wrote, knows a 
particle more about it ihan I do, however eldborate and 
subde the theories he may advance coQe.*rDing it. He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define its na- 
ture, so as to enable any common mind to comprehend 
him ; and how, then, can he define that ethercd part of 
it, wherein the soul holds intercourse with the externd 
world ? how, in that state of abstraction, some ideas force 
themselves upon us, in spite of all our efforts to get rid 
df them ; while others, which we have resolved to bear 
about with us by night as wdl as by day, refuse us their 
fdlowship, even at periods when we most require their 
aid? 

No, no, the philosopher knows nothing diontdther ; 
and if he says he does, I entreat yoil not to bdieve him. 
He does not know what mind is ; even his own mind, 
to which one would think he has the most direct access ; 
far less can ha estimate the operations and powers of 
that of any other intelligent being. .He does not even 
know, with dl his subtlety, whether it be a power dis- 
tioct from his body, or essentially the same, and only 
inddeatdly and temporarily endowed with differetit qua- 
lities. He sets himself to discover at what period of his 
existence the union was established. He is baffled, for 
Consdousness refuses the intelligence, d^'cburing, that 
she cannot carry him far enoug^ back to ascertain it. 
He tries to discover the precise moment when it is dis- 
solved, but on this Consdousness is dtoi^eiher silent ; 
and dl Is darkness and mystery ; for tAtf origin, the 
manner of continuance, and thetime'and mode of break- 
ing up the union between soul and body, are in reality 
undiscoverable by our naturd faculties-^re not patent 
beyond the posdbility of mistake ; but whosoever can 
read his Bible, and solve a dream, can do either, with- 
out being subjected to any materid error. 

«* It is on this ground that I like to contemplate, not 
the theory of dreiuns, but the dreams themsdves ; be- 
cause they prove to the unlettered man, in a very f or- 
dble manner, a disdnct existence of the soul, and its 
lively and rapid intelligenoe with externd nature, as 
well as with a world of spirits with which it has no 
acqudntance, when the body is lying dormant, and the 
saooe to the soul as if sleeping in death. 

^ I account nothmg of any dream that relates to the 
actions of the day ; the person is not sound adeep who 
dreams about these things ; there is no diri.sion between 
matter and mind, but diey are mingled together in a 
sort of chaos, what a farmer would call compost, fcr. 
menting and disturbing one another. I find that in all 
dreams of that kind, men of every profession have 
ilreams peculiar to their own occupations ; and, in the 
country at least, their import is generally understood. 
£very man's body is a barometer. A thing made up of 
the dements must be affected by their various changes 
and convuldons ; and so the body assuredlv is. When 
I was a shepherd, and all the comforts of my life de- 
pended so much on good and bad weather, the first 
thing I did every morning was stricUy to overhaul the 
dreams of the night ; and I found that I oould cdcu- 
late better from them than f^m the appearance and 
chsnges of the sky. I know a keen sporuman, who 
pretends that his dreams never decdve him. If he dream 
'Of angling, or pursuing sdmon in deep waters, he is sure 
of rain ; but if fishing on dry ground or in waters so 
shdlow that the fish cannot get nova him, it forbodes 
drought ; hunting or shooting hares. Is snow^ and moor- 
fowl, wind, Ac** VoL I. p. 181-3. 

On the whde, we have gone through these vdumes 
with much pleasure. Their strong good sense,— .thdr 
clear perception of the weak and the ridiculous, and of the 
manly and the praiseworthy, in rural life, — their many 
admirable specimens of nationd humour and acuteness, 
..their very blunders, arising as these frequendy do 
from a goodness of heart and a certain dmphcity of dis- 
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position,— their virid $nd imjfnmin gUmpMS of an vo- 
seen world, and of beingi is an unknown itote of nliU 
ence,-^ time tbingt have iJbrded at gratification, 
and, to ua« a backoeyed but not unmeanuig word, bavo 
been felt by ui to be refreshings after niu«l of the mi- 
■erable traah we bave been condemned to wade through, 
purporting to contain pictures of the drivelling inanitiee 
of fashionable life, ana a set of dramatit periOtue^ whose 
constitutions hsve been shattered by a course of vicious 
dissipation, in a manner that even the breexes of Yarrow, 
or the invigorating waters of Hi Mary*s Loeb, could not 
repair* 



Thougkit eMomilii^ MiamU dmMUm ami HaUM in 
this £^, andhUMopMim Oke WfH to Came. By 
Alesander Lord Piteligo. Vo which is Bieiixad,yl 



Bioga^fhiUl SkUtk of tike A^Om. 
WbyteandGo. ISMl 

Wc have seldom perused a more interesting llttle.vo- 
lume than this. Whether ss it respects the biographi* 
cal sketch, or the '* ThoughU** of me venerable noble- 
man, few productions of the kind liave issued from the 
press whicn have greater claims on the public attention. 
Alexander, fourui Lord Piuligo, was bom on the 23d 
of Alay 1678. He wis of illustrious descspt. His fa- 
ther was third Ijord PitsligOj^ and his mother was Lady 
Sophia Erskine, a daughter of the noble and ancient house 
of Mar. In 1091, whue yet a minor, he succeeded to the 
estates, and in the nineteenth year of his ase be was sent 
to France* to complete his education. Of a pious and 
amiable disposition, he became, in France, the friend of 
the illustrious Fenelon, Abb^ of Cambray. At this time 
the sett of the Quieiists had attracted some notice, and 
Fenelon himself was strongly infected with their enthu. 
siasm* The example of Fenelon was enough to influ- 
ence young Pitsligo, and he accordingly adopted their 
opinions* After meeting with many of the distinguish- 
ed characters of the court of Louis AlV., Lord Pitsligo 
returned to his native country. He took the oaths, and 
his seat, in the Bcottish Parliament in 1700. From this 
time forwsrd he was axealous but conscientious Jacob- 
ite, and continued firmly attached to the unfortunate 
House of Stuart. He accordingly opposed the measures 
of that party at Court who wished to exclude the illus- 
trious exiles from the throne. He was also one of the 
Scottish nobles who opposed the Union, 

In 1716 Lord Pitsligo joined ^e standard of the Earl 
of Mar, his reUtion, and was in the battle of Sheriff. 
mulr« £very one knows how that insurrection termi- 
nated. Various attaindera followed, but L^rd Pitsligo 
was not among the number* He was compelled, how- 
ever, to retire to the Continent, where he remained for 
some time. In 1720 he retumea home, and found liim- 
self engaged in some litigbus nroceedings, which great- 
ly harassed him, and oompsUed him to dispose of a 
good part of his estate. These adversities did not lessen 
ms vixtue* At Pitsligo Castle, in the remote district of 
Aberdeenshire, called Buchan, he resided in tlie most 
reti;red manner, devoting himself to literature, and cul- 
tivaUng the study of the mystic writings with which h» 
had become acquainted in France* 

In this manner did Lord Pitsligo occupy himself till 
1745* Although then aged and in. ill health, his aeal 
for the fortunes of a fiulen house induced him to join 
the Princess sUndard* He was oW, as it is called, in 
that chivalrotfs but vain attempt ; and being now donsl- 
derad as an inveterate offender, he was not only attaint- 
ed, but a large reward offered for Ills apprehension. 
Probably, Imo he been taken, he would have been an- 
other victim to the too atrocioos revenge of the govern- 
ment. It is here that the memoirs St his Lordship's 
, life become most interesting, and from the many anec- 
dotea which his bAographer givea of his nanov escape, 



we And a difieultv in makfaig a seleetiaii. We shall, 
IioweVer, hiy the following bciore our readen, as a tpc- 
dmen «f what the loyal Jscobites anffend in thMe dayi. 

YBl HAIlttOW MCAPKi OF LOmH PIYfLtOd. 

«' After the battle of Culloden, Lord PitsOgo con. 
coaled hiniself for some time in the.mountainmis district 
of the country, and a second time experienced the kind- 
ly dispositioos of the country people, even the lowest, to 
misfortune. The country had been much exhausted for 
the supply of the Princess army, and the people vfao 
gave him shdter and protection were extcemdy poor ; 
yet they frolf^ shared their humble and scanty axe with 
the unknown stranger. This &ra was what Is called 
water-hrose^ that is, oatmeal moistened with hoi water, 
on which he chieffv subsisted for some time ; and vhea, 
on one occasion, ne remarked that its taste would be 
much improved by a little salt, the reply was, * Ay, 
man, but sa't *s tonchy,' meaning it was too a^enaive 
an indulgence for ihem. - However, he was notlalwayt 
in such M quarters ; for he was concealed for some days 
at the house of New Miln, near Elgin, ahmg with his 
friends, Mr Cummine of PittuUe, Mr Irvine of 0rai% 
and Mr Mercer of Aberdeen, where Mrs King, Pittn- 
lie*s sister, hersdf made their beds, and waited npoo 
them.^' 

<* It was known in London, Aat abont Ae «id of 
April, 1 7M, he waa larking abont the coast eT Bedhaa, 
as it was. supposed with te view of Asding a» opper- 
tnnity of makins his escape to Franco ; and it««qiiiiwd 
the utmost eautMn on Ids part to dude the sa ar s li that 
wsa made fof hfm. To sneh an extremity wai ha tb- 
dnced, that he was actually obliged, on one oaea a loB, to 
conceal Kbnself In a hollow place ta the eartll, viidor the 
arch of a smidl bridge at Cia^maod, npon hia own 
estate, ibont nfaie mfleo up into the oonwti^ Awn 
Fhuerburgh, and about two and a half from wmo New 
Pitsligo now is, wMeh was scarcely ktga sa ough to 
contain him ) and this moat nnoomfortable placa teetts 
to have been selected for bis retreat, jual b e taaa e then 
wss little chance of deieeticn, as no one eoald oonftive 
it possible that a human being conld be eoneealedHi ik 
At this time he lay sometimes in the daytfana soneaal 
ed in the mosses near Craigmaud, a> d waa mnob aa> 
noyed by the lapwmgs Hying about tlis pladt^ leat this 
should sttract notice to tlie spot, and dtteet 
were in search of him in theii parsnil* 

^^ As yet the estate of Pitstigo waa not takHi 
aion of by government, and LiSy PitsUgo ooMh 
lesids at the castle. Lord Pitsligo oecaaioaaUy paid 
seerot visits to it in disguisew The diigiiiaa that he as- 
sumed waa that of a mendicant, and Lady PitUlga^ 
maid waa eODipioyed to provide him with two bags to pot 
under Us anna, after the faahion of the EOe Ochmrm 
of thoee daya. H e sat besida her while she asada thes, 
and she Un^ related with wonder how cheerM he waa* 
while thua suparintoodmg this work, which betokened 
the ruhi of his fortnne^ and the forfeitnia of hia It^" 

** When walking out in his disguise one day, fie was 
Suddenly orertaken by a party of dragoons acooring 
the countrv in pursuit of hhn. The Increased ttertion, 
firom his desire to elude them, brought on a fit of asth- 
matic coughing, which completely overpowerod hfan. 
He could proceed no fkrtber, and was obliged to dtdown 



by the road-side, where he calmly waited Uiefar approadl. 
The idea ^ggested bv his disguise and fofirmftj was 
acted upon, and, In hb character of a mendicant, he 



begged ahu of the drsgoons who came to appiel 
him. His cahnness and resignation did not forsake him, 
no perturbation betfayad him, and one of Ihodngoons 
stopped, and, widi great kindneu of heart, actiaaup be- 
stowed a mite on tiie venerable old man, condoUag with 
him at the same tune on the severity of hIa ootwh. 
»0n another ocoaskm, Ldid Pita^go had ooal^t and 
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•bdtir fa m 4lMnBMilBM^s bmiie, and tbordf 
all« • p«ty of dw g e— ■ were taco tjiproaeiiiiig. Their 
cmad was aM dm^tful | and the shoemaker, who had 
lopagpiiaed the iirao^) vras Sn the greatest trepidatkiOy 
tmd adrlted htm to mr on one of the woiimeii^o a]>rom 
attd tome moae of bio dothea, ond «o aH dovn on one of 
^ooftoola, and pnlMd to be meodioff aohoe. The party 
OMM Into tho ahop in thoconraeof weir aeareh ; and the 
ahoomakcr, obaertrlng that the soldiera looked aa if they 
th aa ght the haada of thia workman were not very like 
tkooo af a praotfoed aon of King CriBptn, and fearing that 
a aanam inapociion would betray him, wiili great pre- 
aenoe ♦f mtad, gave aidera to Lord PitaMgo^a if he had 
been ane of bis workmen, to go to the door and hold one 
of the bartBO, which be did aocordingly. Hii own oom- 
MMca tmA entiK abaenee of hurry allalyed auspielon, and 
oa oKafad this danger. Ha aaed aftorwarda jocnlaily to 
mf^ km bad boaa at one time a Buehan cobbler." 

** Otto of the nanoweat eaeapea which he made from 
diMoreryt when met in his mondicanfa dzeaa by tbooe 
wfaa^vere in aeacoh of him» was attended with cifcum. 
ttonoet which made the adventure singularly nxnantie 
and iaieveating. At that time there livA io that district 
of diB€auatTy,a fool called Sandy Annand, a v^ll-knowa 
cfaaracteb The kadlv feelings of the neasantiy of 8ooU 
land to peiaoos of weat inkellaet are well known, and an 
■timglf marked by the name of ** the Innooent,** which 
la given to tliflm. They aie generallv harmless orea* 
turesy omreBted with the enjoyment of the sun and air 
aa ihiar highest Inxurlea, and privileged to the hospi ta- 
Uij «f o?erv hoBoe, so far as their humble wanla raqaiz«. 
Them ia anen, too^ a mixture of ahtewdneas with their 
foUy, and they ase always singularly attached to those 
arho aie kind lo them. Lord Pitsligo« di^ffuiaed as 
usiHlt had gone Into a house where the fool happened 
to he at die time. He immediately Mcogoued him, and 
dM not nstxaln his ieelings« as others did m the same 
ritaatioB, but was busily employed in showing his re- 
coct iar his Lordship, in nis own peculiar and gro- 
taaqoe mannfr, ei^aeasing his great grief at soMOg him 
Uk tnoh a lallen state, when a paiiy •entered the houae to 
oaateh far ham. They asked the fool who was the pei> 
•OB tfiat howas lamenting thus. Wiiat a nuunent of ia- 
tf nao aasirty both to Lord Pitdigo and the inmateo of 
the h^aae I Xt was iflmosaible to expect any other an* 
aver Aam the poor weak creature, but one which would 
betrajr the unfortunate noblemaQ. 8andy« howev^, 
with that afazew^ness which men of his intellect often 
axhib&t w the most trying oocaaions, said, * He host 
him afaoe a muckle farmer, but hia sheep a' dse'd in the 
40.* tt was looked upon aa a spacial interpositian of 
PMrideaee, w^h put ouch aa. answer into the msiftth 
p/lhaiboL** 

^ la Mardi Vf9$<, aai, «f oootse, long after aH ap. 
of a soasJAi had ceased, information having 
to the oamnandlng offcer at Fiaaerburgh, 
PMigo waa at that moment in the house of 
AmdMm, ft was aetod apon with so mu^ promptness 
tmA aeeisey, ihat^ihe search mfust have proved aoccess* 
M, bat Ibr a very smgtdar oocnrrence. Mrs Sophia 
a lady who Kved much with the familv, re. 
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poMod^y dieaut on Aat partioolar night, that the house 
was twiaondad by scAdiets. -Her mind became so 
haaalid viih tho idea, that ahe got out of bed, and was 
the room in hopes of giting a diffsrent 
'lafasr dionghts before she lay down again ; when 
to dawn, she aecidemally looked ont at 
tito passed It in traversing the room, and 
at aetnaUy observing tiic figures of Mrf. 
me trees near the hoHse. So completely 
ImuI all idea of a seardi been by that tune bid asleep, 
that she snpposed they had come to steal poultry,— Ja- 

' It of pillage 
Usder this 



that she snpposed they had come to steal pool 
rwbiH wNUify-yarda itfbidbig a aalb ^jtdt < 



iap ias s i so, Alts Sophia was proeeedisg to rouse the 
servants, wlien her sister havteg awakened, and enquired 
what was the matter, and beiog told of soldiers near the 
house, exclaimed in great alMrm that she feared they 
wanted something more than heos. She bagged Mrs 
Sophia to look out at a whidow on the other aide of the 
house, wiken not only soldiers were seen in that direOion, 
but also an officer giving instructions by sigoaU, and 
frequently putting his fiogers on his libs, as if enjoining 
dlence. There was now no time to be lost in rousing 
the fisosUy 4 and all the haste that could be made was 
scarcely sufficient to hurry the venerable man from his 
bed, into a small recess behind the wainscot of an ad- 
joiniDg room, which was concealed by a bed, in which a 
lady. Miss Gordon of Towie, who was there on a visit, 
lay, bcfbve the soldiers obtained admission. A most 
minute search took place. Tlie room in which Lord 
Pitdigo was eonoealed did not escape. Afiss ^Gordon's 
bod was eafefnUy examined, and ahe was oUi^ to suf- 
fer the rude aerutiny of one of the parly, by'feeling her 
chin, toaaeertain Uiat it was not a man in a lady*ls nigbu 
dress. Before the soldiers had finished their oxamina. 
tkm in this room, the eonfinemeotand anxiety iuoreasad 
Lord Piialigo*s asthma so mndi^ and his breathing b^ 
came ao loud, that it coat Misa Gordon, lying in bad, 
mnob and violent coughing, which she counterfeit^, in 
order to prevent the h^ bceathiaas behind the wainscot 
from bebig heard. It may easily be conceived what 
agony she «0uld suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, she 
sluMld increase suspicion, and in fact lead to a disoovery. 
The ruae was fortunately sneoessfal. On the search 
through the house being given over. Lord Pitsllgo was 
hastily taken from his confined situation, and again re«- 
placed in bed ; and as soon as he was able to apeak. Ins 
acqxstomod kindness of heart made him say to hIa ser- 
vant, * James, go and see that these poor f«Uows pet 
sooie bieakfitst, and a drink of warm ale, for this is a 
cold morning ; thev are only doing their duty, and can- 
not bear me any ilL-wiU.* When die family were fe- 
Udtattng each other on his escape, he pleasantly ob. 
served, < A poor prixe, bad they obtained it .an old dy- 
ing man !' ** 

Reduced to indigence, degraded, and forfeited, this 
venerable nobleman at length found a retreat unmolest- 
ed in the house of Auchirles, where he died on the 21st 
of December 17^2, in the 85ih year of bis age. His 
death was peaceful and affecting, the result of a life of 
piety and virtue. ^ His son,** observes the author of 
this sketch, '' had the misfortune to be indebted to a 
stranger, now the proprietor of his ancient Inhetitaoce by 
purchase from the ccown, for permission to lay his fa- 
therms honoured remains in the vault which contained 
the ashes of his family for many generations/' 

Af^ saying so much respecting tliis venerable peer, 
It is Impossible for us to give any extracts from his 
work. We theiefoce refer our readers to this relic of a 
noble mind, assuring them that tliey will find all Lord 
PitsHgo^s '* Thoughts,*' worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The Editor who has so ably delineated Lord 
Pitsltgo's life, deserves much praise for the interesting 
narrative he has given, and the opportunity he has hU 
forded of nlaclog a most excellent little volume in the 
hands botn of yooog and old. 



Talet of a Voyager to the Arctic Oceatu Second Series. 
In 8 vols. London. Colburn. 182d. 

We most confess tliat we, in this northern metropolis, 
an aanowhat fastidious wiUi respect to novels. Whe- 
ther it be that we have dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
pages of Ihe author of Waverley, or on the difibient, but 
no less biflliaBt piodnetioBS of the andior of *^ Lights 
and Sbadowi^**.— whaifaor it be firom an honest pride that 
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■>cott and Wilion reside aoioog us, or from what cause 
loever it be^ we confess that we are not disposed to be 
»o patient when we meet with a foarth or fifth-rate pro- 
iuction of thift class. Not that we are exclusively par- 
rial. We can admire ibe eastern imagery of *•* Zillah/* 
the wild but genius- bespeaking extravagance of ** Sala- 
thiel," the clever satire of *^ Pelham," and the highly 
interesting '^ Adventures of a Kuzzilbash )'* but we 
would no more think of ranking the *''• Tales of a Voy- 
iiger** with these, than we would think of classing ZiUah 
and the rest with the works of the two other authors we 
have, named. 

The ^^ Tabs of a Voyager,** second series^ we are dis- 
posed to think a failvre> and we are sorry for it ; but, like 
their predecessors of the first series, they possess neither 
interest, unity, nor design* The author is evidently a 
man of imagination, .but he lacks greatly the faculty of 
invention. The Tales are supposed to be told by vari- 
ous of the yoyagers, to guile away the ieedium vita of 
the Arctic regions, and, most assuredly, they are fit for 
no other meridian. They partake of the coldness of the 
climate to a great dc^gree ; and they must have been lis 
tened to, just because our hero or heroes had nothing else 
to do. We prove what we say from the first tale in the 
book, entitled, *^ Bernard Hyde,** which is one of the 
most puerile, absurd, and ridiculous stories we have ever 
read. Bernard Hyde himself, who is the hero, though 
a bold smuggler, is below contempt ; and as to the he- 
roines, we ibeing gallant men) shall leave Bernard*8 
worthy mothers and the Misses Wrangham to divide that 
honour between them without comment. There is an 
attempt at a plot, which fails ; there is an attempt at 
wit, but so far from ezdting a laugh, it never raises even 
the shadow of a smile. In sliort, Bernard and the other 
worthies of thi^ tale are the most brainless and insipid 
of mortals. 

The grand diesign of novel-writing, we i^esumet i^ ^ 
delineate life and manners, tointioduce fictitious charac- 
ters as they would exist in real life, yet to presecve 
throughout a regular succession of interesting incideois 
which do not contradict the well-known unities of time, 
place, and action. Let the author of the ^^ Talei of a 
Voyager ** look to this. . It is a pity he did not bum 
*' Bernard Hyde," for it is literally a piece of nonsense. 
** Letitia ** is orosing, and scsrcely better ; while the 
storv of the *•* 1 .-Man ** appears to us of a nature which 
no Christian reader will be able to comprehend or tole- 
rate. We are neither cynical nor hypercritical ; but we 
Khali never compromise our critical dignity by unmerited 
praise, or shrioK, in the discharge of our literary duty, 
from bestowing censure where it appears to be deserved. 
The work now before us consists of three volumes, in so 
far as the paper and printing are concerned ; but if all 
tlukt is worthless were separated from all that is good in 
ihem, the three volumes would dwindle down into an 
amasingly small duodecimo. 

While we thus'censure the '^ Tales,** we 4o not deny 
(hat thtre is some very fair writing in the book; and it 
is, indeed, only when our author attempts to tell a 
*• Tale," that he decidedly fails. When the " Voyager*' 
tells no ^* Tales *' in the *^ Arctic regions,*' the oonnecU 
in^c link is supplied by a personal narrative, entitled, 
^ • The Voyage,** which is the best part of the work. We 
shall leave such of our readers as choose to the free en- 
joyment of the *' Tales," and shall, in the meantime, 
introduce into our pages a short extract fkom ** The 
Voyage.*' Our author had gone on shore, when he was 
doomed to experience 

A SnUXER DAT tV ORCEKLAXO. 

'^ It may appear paradoxical to speak of tha warmth 
of the atmosphere in the superlative degree, while. I. am 
deHcribing the lamentations of our crew at being frosen 
up in the midst of ice ,• yet I am unable to avoid the 
contradictory appearances of my statemenu, without in- 



fringing the rules of vendty, to whidi, ae a voyage 
narrator, I am bound. For the last seventy or eighty 
hours> the weather had been extremely hoc* ^ and thb 
day, the 18th of June, was still moii snltnr. During 
the morning, X made a loti^ excunion with my nsoai 
companion, and some visitors from the neighbouring 
ships, over the field, in quest of amosemeat and game ; \ 
for I thought it incumbent on me to contribute my ex- 
ertions towards filling sea-pies, since I assisted very 
efficiently in disposing of their contents. A little ad- 
vance soon convinced me that summer aaaerts her powers 
as triumphantly in Greenland, as in climes mote cele- 
brated for her sovereignty. We took our coarse at first 
alonii the fiaw edge, to enjoy the varied prospects in the 
vicinity of the sea, and to obtain more chances of shoot- 
ing birds, than were afibrded by an inland ramble. The 
water was like glass, clear and smooth, and reflecting 
the heavens, and the images of a thoouMOid elevatioBa 
and grotesque variations of the marble shore. Not a 
breeze played over its brilliant surface, nor did a wave 
ripple beneath the hollow margin of the floe. We could 
perceive medusa trailing their scarlet fibrils deep with- 
m the transparent element, while the tongues, or jut- 
ting bsses of the ice, were seen eztendiog out from the 
mam body in magnificent expansions, < full fathoms 
five' below the spectator. The awful depth to which 
the sight can penetrate, by the assistance of these irre- 
gular projections, is a source of the sublime, to be fbund 
only in these regions of grandeur and peculiar beauty. 
Under a bright clear sky, the alabaster whiteness of the 
tongues refiects the light, though buried far beneath the 
surface of the water; and the visual faculty seems to 
acquire power, as it descends from shelf to shelf, and 
from point to point, into the profbond abyss of the ocean. 
A stupendous cliff appesis reversed, and hanging in 
dusky air, while the eye glides down its cr^gy sUici, 
and investigatei its obscure recesses. At length it reaches 
a spot faintly perceptible through the deepening fluid, 
and remains for a time fixed in wondering contempla- 
tion ; but, as it gases intently on the distant object, an 
indlitmct speck attracts its notice, plunged still dwp^r 
in the vast chasms of liquid gloom over which the be- 
holder floats : and the mind becomes wrapped in feel- 
ings inexpressible by words. . i * 

**• This view of icy precipices, and crystal grottoei, 
amid the depths of the sea, though correct to eome ex- 
tent, is greatly increased by dis irregularly refractive 
and reflective qualities of the medium through which 
it is seen. In addition to the steep tenement of the 
floe, sunk deeply beneath the surface, and spread oet 
into broad shelves and fantastic hattresaes, the imagei 
of the upper edge, and the impending hnmmocka of the 
floating mass, are mingled with the vision, while sU 
beyond appears a wide chasm of ethereal blue, cbec- 
quered with fleecy clouds, the counterpart of the heavens 
above. Abstracting his mind htm his real sima- 
tion, and gasing at the scene before him, the apeeUtor, 
while hanging over the edge of a floe, may fisncy him- 
self at times floating beyond the veigeof the earth, and 
lookhig down into the unfathomable wastea of apaee. 
Observing more dosdy, he perceives white crags of ice 
projecting out beneath him, and can faintly tmee their 
connexion to the fabric on which he reaU, while yet they 
seem to form part of the fictitious prospect of sky and 
clouds over which he seems suspended. But when he 
places his face almost in contact with the water, and 
excludes the mhrored picture f^m his sight, hebdiolds 
nothing but the sparry side of Uie floe sinking into (he 
blue obscurity of the ocean, till only its moat pnmincnt 
reefs are visible, like mighty ruined columns and ahat- 
tered pyramids, half hidden among the oose.'*— VoL I. 
p. 29—32. 

There are some other passMee io the << Voyage** 
which we would quote, did ourlimits permit i Ibc, al- 
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though we do not refiommend the <^ Taks,** we rather 
like the deBcriptioiM in the ^ Voyage.*' We hare read 
the vork with great care \ but ftom what we hare now 
laid, it will be gathered that we do not think the <^ ae* 
cond series'* an impiOTement on the '* fint," and that 
we sioeerely tmat the author will not think'' of publieh- 
ing a ** third leries," whidi woold indeed be a very 
ierioai# bnaaeu. 



Addresi delivered to the Relief Congregation KeUo^{<m 
Sandavy ^^2d Feb. 18290 after the Fmmeral of the Rev. 
John PUc(Am, J3y4ke Re?. John Johnston, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh. Maesedie. 1829. 

Although this address, which, we are informed is 
part of the Funeral Sermon delivered by the Rev. 
author, can hare only a local interest, we can assure 
our readers that it is well worthy of a perusaL The 
dergymaa whose character it delineates, was a truly 
amiable man, and Mr Johnstdn, in this deserved tribute 
to a departed friend, has done honour to himself by the 
pious and eloquent delineation he has given of Air Pit- 
cairn's eharacter* To our readers, espechdly in that 
quarter of the country where Mr Pitcaim was known, 
we have little doubt that Mr Johnston's tribute will be 
peculiarj]^ gratifying ; while they who are personally 
acquainted with the reverend author cannot fail to have 
their respect and esteem for him increasod by this spon- 
Uneoas testimony to the worth of a departed friend. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MORAL ^ MISCELLANEOUS E8SAY& 
No. 2. 

CATHOLIC XMAyCITATIOX-*A YIBZOir. 
K«u ya.^ *t*9in^ la Am; imf, 

Hom. Iliad. Lib. 1. 

t WAS meditating nearly a year ago on the great mea- 
sure of National Pqbcy at prntent before the two Houses 
of Parliament, the consideration of the Catholic claims, 
and on the gCNod results which might be expected from 
some wise and amicable adjustment, when 1 gradoallv 
fell into a sleep amidst the variety of thoughts which 
were coursiog one another through my mind. The sub- 
ject, however, of my waking reflections, aid not quit its 
hold upon me in the midst of my slumbers, but formed 
itself into a dream, which I wrote down nt the time, and 
now venture to lay before my readers. I do not pretend, 
indeed, to say with Homer, that dreams are from Jove ; 
but this one which I am now going* to relate was so mi- 
nute in its particulars, and had so soothing an effect upon 
my own spirit, that I am half disposed, especially as 
matten have now turned out, to consider it as prophetic, 
and, at all ev^ts, am willing that your readers should 
partake with me in the benefit of my vision. 

I'he oonferenceof the two Houses, at that thne pro- 
jected, running, I -suppose, in my head, metbought the 
L»*rds and Commons of the Unitfed Kingdoms were 
seen advancing to meet each other from the opposite 
aide- of a green valley,— a spacious amphitheatre, for 
my imagination did not confine itself, it seems, within 
th« wslU of the Pamted Chamber. On one side were 
monntabu ragged and loftf, and covered in many places 
by groups of mountaineers, who looked down with 
thoughtful, but somewhat indifferent countenanoes on 
the sceo". which was to be transacted in the valley. 
On another side the country spread out into extensive 
plaina, rich in mltifation and woods, with noble man- 
sion-houses, dean white hamlets, and church towers. 



peeping in all directions through the foliage. There too, 
multitudes of good-humoured ruddy faces were beheld 
stretching forward as far as could be seen, with a more 
anxious expression as to the result of the projected meet- 
ing. At a distance, beyond a narrow arm of the sea, 
another land was visible, of a bright emerald green, 
crowded With a disorderly-looking rigged popuUtion, 
their shifring features marked wiui keen and vehement 
emotion, and sometimes their hands clutching, with ill- 
dissemMed fury, at somtf implements of violence half- 
seen under their tattered raiment. 

The Lords and Commons took their seats on their re- 
spective sides of the open space ; but the discussion of the 
point at issue did not commence till the arrival of some 
other personages, for whom throne^, I saw, wore erected. 
These were three in number, .placed at the head of the 
assembly— the one m the middle resembling the throne 
on which his Majesty meets his Parliament $ and the 
two others of equal magnifioenoe, one on each side. In 
a short time, to the sound of warlike instmments, a 
stately female figure advanced to the throne on the left, 
and, seating herMlf, looked round npon the legislative 
bodies and on the vast concourse of spectators with an 
eye in which resolution and benevolence wero mingled. 
She held a spear in one hand, the Magna Charta in the 
other ; a chained Uon reposed at her feet, and over her 
waved a banner, on which were embroidered, in large 
charaoters— The British Cokstitutioh* Sacieid 
music, mtermingliog the sound of an organ with human 
voices, was now hem stealing along the winding* of the 
valleys ; and another female form, of a grave matronly 
aspect, but of a cheerful benign air, came forward, and 
occupied the throne on the r^ht. She had a crosier in 
one hand, a bible in the other, and die banner which was 
spread over her head displayed these words-^TH£ Pso- 

TCSTANT ESTABLUHBD CBtTttCH. The tWO ladicS 

had not long been seated, when the firing of cannon an- 
nounced the approach of the Sovereign hinsslf. It Wii 
easv to distmguish, when he camii into sight, the form 
?nd IRfiatures of our present King, and his dignified and 
royal demeanour. Thero appeared, however, to be a 
light of undecaying youth in his aspect, and a perma- 
nent elasticity in his limbs, that indicated less the exist- 
ing monardi than the perionification of his dynasty, and 
the -words upon his banner expressed as much— Ths 
Houss OF Uakovcr. He bowed to the Peers and to 
the Commons as he passed through their ranks— made a 
still profounder obeisance to the female personages on 
each side ; and sitting down on the throne between Sieirs, 
remained in expectation of the proceedings which were 
now to open. 

. There first stepped forth from the side of the Peers a 
person of august presence, with a keen flashing eye, and 
a countenance anunattd with the highest fdrvour of elo- 
quencw*. He began to speak, and on my asking hb name 
from one of the people near me, I was given to under% 
stand that he was called, FiTBIftT"'^- *^ I appear (said 
he) as the advocate for the injured Lady on the left of 
the throne, and to guard her against those perils which 
lire threatening lo aiisail her. Why should she lor ever 
be exposed to the dangers which novelties must carry 
along with them ? And wHy should we not be satisfied 
with her known and tried eicrllstice, without running 
the hazard of destroving, where We aim at improving ? 
She has already weathered many a Storm, and 1 trust she 
will be yet able to stand out against the unauthorized y 
operations of the innovators of the age. Li berty and f 
Protes untism have always been unltS i^in tBeld k'ligt 1 
dome, and Oo<l forbid that we shoulSlever see dfiher'than / 
a ProtesUnt Church, a Protestant King, and a Protes- ) 
^ant Parliament. Can we forget the deadly blows which L 
/were struck at that Lady, whom we so much love and ro- ( 
[vers, by those whom it is now ittemptsd to introduce > 
^ into all the privil^es of her fiunUy ? Is it right then to 
take the children's bread and throw it to the dogs? 
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Bnom^Cvr Ami if cbey gMlnr vf te crarabsvUdb 
fall from facrtijble. lttne?wiupidiMi««f dttageivfaea 
\htf me BMuk witlioat cfvident n f e i ri ty. I l9f« to* 
veUifce gufdiaa «f oijoMnitrf*! rigbci lod ftvedon, lo 
»iiii8Bt tiutC the fliMkL again unwittiBgly rbk calanri- 
bies tike tluiM torn niMcfaiii fimMr tUMi ibt ao-movl- 

While PtfoiotiaQ vas flpwkii^, I otamsd fism tiM 
Ipreaier proportiin of tbe inhabSaaili of tlie Tadi and 
Bhampiiga land iigni af appnbailM and applaoaa— 
whiU fury was depicttd ia the oosntaaAces and tfae 
gegtuwt «f tboia who an Aa oppMilealioieB wcia crawd. 
tng to d^aea beac^ aadciideavBaimg to oatab Us wordi, 
rbenaant^neeii weia neitbar kindlad by hit eloquenca 
nor atang by hif bitter exjpnMfom, bat looked down 
upon Uia aoena whh coam eiia aoM tiiat awaiiiiid a deeper 
intetett aa it praeaedad. WbcA FabiotitaB aat down^ 
kbare adraDoed tan thannki of tfaa CaoinoDi another 



Tktm tmtktmtM tiNrw a 
anskiy, wfoaa firom the aide of dM 
▼aaeed into tbe fbte ^onnd, and 
whieh fopwntid avery al^ecft in iM nennine aKOi ana 
ooloaev-^hat'addretead the Lady an tbe right. *^Evay 




ifmtoB, wbase wdl-known aymbol, a pair of acalia in ana 
band, neiiad AeOantng or ioarioc-.^ I am at giaat 
A Mead fMid he) to tbit Lady, wiw la iadeed injaved, 
batpofaapabytbitewbo leeat tbiak tbcy an Injoiiag 
ber, aatbe elafneat ontor wbopiaeedad ma can be, and 
wbeoa, ibongb I bavo vinn tooppaef hie praMntoenoln- 
uon, I yetadodie, andnoet oooMBonly onpport. Is it 
Dottobeii^iaadtobeviadeintarianef AntboaBti«a 
nienda, wlw ancoat ag e n« in doing wreng? Howihonid 
it be deoBied bnof adan to daeht tMfm tyianny f Can 
that endanger «hicb will proonte addilaonal defenders ? 
Ave milliena ta be kept oat of fhdr Jvst rigbta beeaoae 
their fatbA* enmnitted a waang? An the oimesef die 
&tben for ever taboTlabedtipoafbeehUdranf Yoaaay 
dieir spirit ii tbe aame-that it ever waa. Gite it then no 
jaat cause ftw provooation, and It wiH be tranalbnned to 
amUdorttoad. Sbaaia that ao nobis a bidy aboold nst 
trust to bet own worth toher p wi w afan !** When Joa- 
tioe tat down idl eyes veao taivad'te watch the ikn n ua iu 
ooi of the lady on the left She aaae, and with a Arm 
coantenatiee said, ^* I haire bideed no terrors. I dnmk 
Patriotism ibf bis gallant deftnce ;.bat I thank Jttatica 
stiU mere for ahowing that there la no oanae of alarm--. 
let all Bxy family be gathered aiootfi me aa my tme 
children. • I wlab not to be a atepdame to any of them. 
Tho-eia only one ground on which I can demur— Should 
my eiater on the right diink heraetf in dai i g ea* >>tf abe 
twmblea, I cannot be quite bold.** 

When the iUnatrioua lady had eondnded, tbe temi- 
tenaaoea of thoae who crowded tie distant ahores might 
be aeengkiwing with animation and delight. They dropt 
thefar omcire weaponii and knelt down aa in token of 
homage and deTotion. The good-natured InbaMtanta 
of the plalna abedtean of aympathy, that seemed to dis- 
pel the ehmds that had hung upon their brows, and eren 
tbe colder population of the hUls waved their bonnets in 
testimonT of their approbation. The Monarch entered 
warmly mio tbe feeliags of bis people^ but his fW again 
was oveveast whsn be turned to the matron, on bis right, 
and beheld her penslTe and doabifbl tiawlmi on. Ano- 
ther orator stepped from tbe side of the Lords, with the 
dress of the holy order. Mis sable robes, his snowy 
sleeves, and the heaTcaly eanposnm of fais4kspeet,4naik- 
ed him to be Piktt« He s^bed aa he began to speak, 
and drew a contmat between th^ present distempered 
times and those when the church concentrated to herself 
the affectiona of her eons, and tbey did not in a fancied 
liberality stray out of her maternal ibid, and seek to 
connect themselrea with a wider cirde* ** It ia now for- 
got, I am afraid, (aaid he,) that hunUlity is die constant 
adjunct of true Piety < and qaitting our own sphera^ and 
our own duttes; we are but too apt to rash Inter the field 
which the great Shepherd alone can occupy. Let us hare 
charity far all -but leave it to him to unite in bis own 
way tbe scattered flocks,- nor ever consort with those 
thatbitbeirpwaentdiseaasd iMie will only bfiag diehr 
own murrain 



one (aaU tlna aeaUir) mnat fed tbe 
Piety to be }Mt< but is then no weak psajadlee oonnee* 
ted with them ? Piety ia humble— but fe it not aisa 
bold, and when it haa discernment to diatinguiah between 
truth and error, why ahould there be any alarm or doubt 
respecting the ultimate pievalsnce of tbe fimacr f Half 
Ladv, fear not, whole I am on thy aide, tliatnny harm 
can nappen to tbee ; permit dvil v^ts to bo awarded, 
without the slightest suspicion that divine troth will be 
obseored by thearts or auperstitlonof thedalmants ; doubt 
not radier that the diffusian of Cbtftty and Jaaiioe will 
open faearta diet aae now darinned, lo tbe light whisk 
beama fwm diiamiwar." Soaaybig.shepteaentodktoibe 
lady heneif, wboaaar tiMt all appieheaaiott Of danger was 
at an end ; nhe then turned ittoPiety, vlwininaadiately 
etepned fbrwacdand kiaaad Trudi widi cratefial cmotifln. 
At me same momant Patriotism and Juatsee mnbr a e e d 
in the midst of the aiena. Tbetvneialenof dwCfaarA 
and State bownd to aaoh odiar widi cordial eyes, ikoai 
wWdi all'fears and leabiusiea were diapdied, aadlndns 



I tbe Sovereign began to 
«dian of dM ladaea beta 



I 

tbe ewom guardian of the^ladaea boii w eu i vbom I 
dt, and die «a£ whtob I bnve taken I have oonaden- 
tiaiady kept, and, to hdp me God, never ahaH demit 
from; but ita Importmay safely^ in ijjipret a d by dMir 
own inciinati(Xi8 and views. They alike approve of the 
measure of uuivemal rights and unduickled caoadenoes. 
Be it sOy—XK Roi x.fi veult.'^ 

Scatce were these words pronounced, when an univer- 
sal shout, as from numb e r s without miaaber, boiat upon 
mine ear. The hill udes echoed with the shaiH voices of 
the mountaineers, whose coniinuallv kindling sympathy 
now burst forth into rapmro^ The kindly inhabitants of 
the plains bent forward with looks of friendahip, and 
sent forth their jovial greetings to the farther shores, 
whose population had almost rushed into the ^aea to meet 
them wim outstretched and fraternal aims. Their lood 
bursts of exultation rent tbe heavena; and ft ir'tto vr^m- 
der that ia audi a tumult of noise and triumphant ac- 
damadons mv deep ahould have Ufe me) I awoke, and 
lo! itjwaaadnaml 



gCOTTiai I.AOONJC8, 
BythgAMOvr^ihe ^ BiHorlet ef the gtettUk JU' 

Vt was not hicondstent with tbe dmple and pidn- 
teaque style of htstoricd oompodtion, adopted if the 
old chroniclers, to record, along with a greatevrat, die 
words and bearing of die acton, which weve often re- 
markable fior pith, brevity, and fimeaa. The advantage 



of giving sura minute pardcnlars, is to be aaceftal 
firom the effect vrbidi tbey uaudily have npon dm nxoM 
of a reader-«4m effect often much greater dian that ef 
the moot stiiUng narrative. We shaH preaent die 
reader with afew specimens of die land of aayingi ts 
which we allude. 

At the Raid of Sdrlhig, hi 1085, when Sing James 
die Sixth, dien a youdi of nineteen, was presaiog for^ 
ward to die eate, in order to meet the lerde who had 
come to take Mm, Thomas, master of Ghanmls, pmtbis 
foot to die gate, and hdd die Ung in. Jamea buivt 
into tears at diis rude but prudent and eonadcntions 
conduct on die part of his guardian, who atemly eb- 
served, ^ Better that bairns weep, than bearded men.** 

Sir Otdeon Murray, anoeator of Lord Eubank, hdd 
die oiBoe of treaaurer-depute of Scodaod under Khig 
James die Stzth, with whom he wai a gieat Ibvoorite. 
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OnoB vhra upon • viitt to the king mt hmim^ hi p pi B ** 

log to drop m glove io tho beddiamlMr, and 90 othtr 
penoD being priMDt, Juaes^ though oU tnd •tiff« 
stooped and liAad it up, saying, ^* My pndweMor 
Qteen £liubeth ihoughc the did a favoiur to a^y man 
who waa ipeaking with bar, whan aha li« bar glota foUi 
that he might tafs it np and give it to bar apdn ; hv^ 
sir, yoa nuiy aay that a Icing lifted np yoar ^ve.** 

A poor Aynhire woman, who waa blind, ona day, in 
bringing home an eanhen Teasel eontaining soma liquor, 
which she designed to serve aa ber comfort dani^ 
the cosoing winter, was so unfortunate aa to drop it, 
whea, though not broken, it was almost eqaaUy lose to 
her, by roiling away down a bank which skirted tba 
vey.ade, and settling beyond her reach. To add to 
her distKss, the bung proved unilutfaful to Ita cbaige ; 
and the poor woman, as she groped along the bank, ea* 
deavouiing to discover the place where the vessel had 
finally rested, bad the mortification of bearing the pre- 
dons tenients playing deliberately out of the bole; with 
that peculiar pulsatory sonnd aansed by tba alternate 



VFoid alsMfr at nttta fanplyiBg Hm idea of 1 
and tba disoloaaM of a asant 

The Gadic UngiM«a ia aald, by Ha 



peculiarly oaloulatad ifbr ampbatia aKprmainn It la lar 
this leasoa that so mony of tba namea of fiunilicB and 
plaaea throttgboni tba aauQtry took tfaelriiae ftom oeaa. 
sional sayings, toeb aa iboae wa mo now oallsctiag. An 
inataaos of wbal we mean la AMtnd In the popolar tra- 
dition of the origU of the name Donglaa. TbeSrstof 
this liamay same to diatiutioii an account of bia adiievw. 
nsenta in one of Biuoa's battles. Whsn the eonflta had 
oeaaed, Bruce anqniiad al^ the hero wboae feau ha 
bad such partieolar oocasion to admnei and, in doing 
so, deaeribad him ss the d4»^i^Hu«.that is, '< drodssk^ 
' This suppUed bim witb a 



eminiott of the liquor and admisdon of the air. A per. 
son who happened to be bylieard tba woman, in lier 
dilemma, ncooounce a sort of apoatiophe to bar lost 
grey.hnri, in which the ridiculous and the patbetk 
leem to be auecessfully mingled :~*< Oh, w«e*s my 
heart," cried die, <> for that bowk.bowk-bowk o' tbbiei 
for wed do I bear thee ; but what aigni^ that, if I 
caona aee thee E** • 

WmUun. dghtb Earl of Douglas, m 1451,. having 
been invited bv King Jamea the Second to Stirling Cas- 
Ue, and splendidly entertained, the monaidi, after 8up> 
per, took him aside into a secret chamber, and tbtte 
proceeded to lenaonstrate with him concerning a rebd- 
lioos lesgae he had entered into with the fiarls of Cmw- 
ford sod Koss. The haughty Douglaa psaitivdy ro» 
fused to break the confederacy t whan the king dnw** 
thort sword and atabbed him, exclaim mg, ^ If you viU 
not break this league, I dudL'* 

The exclamation of Jan^s the Fifth, wlim, on bis 
death-bed, he haard tba news of his queen having been 
deliveisd of a fiaraala child, w— long rBmembersd by 
biapconle. Ha tuned his face to the wall, and waa 



beard to mutter, *' It came with a Uaa, aad it will go 
with a iais-^ewil go with it 1** TheM, hislMt woi&, 
referred to the circumstance of bis family having ae* 
quired the crown by mairiage. 

Boece was tho first to noord tba ftUowing remarfca- 
ble expression, vrhicb haa latterly been rendered daasi* 
eal as wdl as credible, by bdng admitted into the pun 
psgea of Robertaon. Robert Bruce, though be pevbapa 
did more to the advancement of the noblea than any 
other kmg, by tba immense granta which he gave to bis 
friends, is sdd to have called a parluuaent of bia barona, 
in order to enqulro Into the naturo of tbdr tenurss; 
vben thtf started forward, and; laying their handa upon 
tbeir swords, exdaimed^ '* Bv these we aequired Our 
rights, and with tbeaa we shall maintain tbem." 

Idodaay, In bis Cauonides, raoordsavsraarkablssay. 
ing of Gavin DougUs, bishop of J>ttnksld, the ekgsat 
Seottish poet. In 161 A, when party spirit ran high be- 
tween ths Esila of Arran and Angus, tba two moat 
powerful noblemen in the kingdom, and who both afan» 
ed at the powara of regency, the aecomplished bishop 
vent, hi bdialf of his nephew Angus, to the Blackfrtara* 
K\xk at BdiAbnrgh, fai ofider to beseeeb that psdate to 
attempt a iboonciliatkm of the boatUa feclkms. Bea- 
toan, who designed to take an acdvo abara in the ex- 
pected eententiooa, aadbad armoar ooncaaled nnder bis 
nwbet, falidy awcta^ by bia aoul, striking bia basast at 
the mme tbno with bis hand, that be knew notbmg of 
the matten His enpbatie geataro caused tba pUdta of 
his jack to aoond, wfaan OougbM dbaerved, with a pois- 
naat sneer, «« liy Ml, yoar aonsdenee is not gttid, Ibi 
IkeotUaNMNB.** Thiibflto a doable Mufv^dit 



yaasa ago^ aninetanee of very emphadc Oaelia 
occurred in the sayfaig of a man kt Kiatyn. Ha bad 
been sumaioned bv & coUscior of exdaa befero a jua» 
tiee of the pesos, for having bean oonoemed In the great 
Highland ain of smugglings The name of tba Juetloe 
waa CampbaUt aad bU leod daai g n a ae a (datt of Ma 
^ waa a composition of two OaeUe wordai sIgDify- 
tht wood of sl^** Tho poor old aaaa was fiaad 



so sevardy, that bo ooaaMard bimsdf perfaetly mined, 
aad-of coaiae fdtvaiy dlseonsdata. fHiea the trial 
waa over, aad all tba people bad left die eoart^rooai, he 
oaoae up to bia. judge, aad add fai Oadio^ «« Ldvd, I 
have this dav divided your title widi yon.'*~«« How 
so?" add tboJoadeaM^^ Bscawsa/* aaotb the old 
man, with a aioat ddoroua shake of the ncad, *« I am 
besoaae lord of tbedgha, wbilayonromafaaloidof die 
woods." Thia has a much aon aibetfaig poignancy 
in the original ianguaga 

Some very re m a r ka b la enreiaionB oeeorred at the 
taking by King Jaaiea V.'of the unlhrtunata Johnnie I 
Armstrong. Though this htfro was what aa old bisto- j 
dafiMUa '^jnaloos Idsand man," jmdmdntaiaad a * 
band of twenty^i^l wtli^oraod able gentleman, whose 
eola duty was pkmder, bis dealb was greatly lamented 
by the peopit, on acooaot af hie being tho tioldest man 
on the border, and bis never harming anyone bat ** the . 
anU enemies of AMlsnd.'* Armattong came to pay bis 
obdsanoe ta die king at« bnnilng mateb^ aad was so 
anfiartanate aa to excite the royd diapleaauro by the 
aplendour of bis apparol aad the number of bia tadn. 
*^ What wants yon knave,** said tbamoDarcb, turning 
away bia laee, '' diat a kmg should have ?*» The bor- 
derer, pendving that die kbig deefa^ to take his life, 
atten^pted to avert bis late by oUbring to nabitdn forty 
men eoastaady in die royd service, and to be ever ready 
to bring any subleet fai Bngland, duke, earl, lord, or 
baran, within a given day, to bis majeaty'a feet. See- 
ing, bowevet:, that Jamee treated a& bia olftn with con. 
tempt, be exdaimad widi vehemence, ** I am but ane 
fule to aeek grace at ane graeelees fbee. But bad I 
knawfai, sir, that ye would have taken my life this day, 
I shoud bavs leev«d upon the bordeas in despite of King 
Harie and yoa ballh| ftr I know King Herie would 
weigh down my beet bofse widi gold to know that I wen 
eondemned this day.*' Ha waa Immediately led to the 
ecalibld aad exaeated, aloag widi all bis •< gaUant com- 
paaia.*' 

- One of die nnmorons popnUr storiea told in ridicule 
of die Scottish HIghbmdera, Is pointed by a very droU 
and kconle oapifedon. A nortb»oountry man travel, 
ling one day upon aroad met a Uack aaall, wbtdi, un- 
der the mistaken idea diat It was a dried plum, be took 
up and proceeded to eat. On Udng off aod swallowing 
apaitof thebody, be disoovorsd what it waa » whore- 
anon, bdag anwifling to aekaowledga Ms disgust, aad 
wiaMttg rather to oeooeal if poaslMe ft«m bbnself the 
real ssndmeat under an affaeted one, be throw away the 
lemahider of the laeaiaia, with this aa«nr Cjlaadation, 

Got tam tik joa tat te bda aaa Itto a plbnm- 
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The perfecdon of conteaaptaous indiflferenee was ex« 
reued by Mary of Guise, Queen-Rcgeuc of Scotland, 
rhen, on receiving a letter from John Knox, contain- 
ig some severe animadvetdons on her conduct, and 
specially on het atuchment to the Catholic faith, she 
anded it to the Archbishop of Glasgow, with the words, 
^ Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil.*' 

Acts of heroism have sometimes been accompanied by 
-ery brief and very emphatic expressions. The Scot- 
ish simame Dalyell is said to have ori^ated in one of 
uch. King Kenneth the Second, upon one occasion, 
laving expressed a regret that the boidy of a near and 
avourite kinsman was ^nominiously exposed upon a gib- 
>et by his enemies, and having made oner of a great le- 
irardtoany-ooe who would rescue it and bring it to him, 
lone of his banms could be found possessed of sufficient 
lardihood to undertake so hazardous an enterprise, till 
it length an obscure man started forward, exclaiming, 
*■ Dal yell,'* that ix, in the old Scots language, I dare. 
This hero performed the exploit to the king's complete 
latisfaction, and afterwards iiras honoured with a per- 
nission to bear in his armorial coat the figure of a man 
langing on a gibbet, together with the words / dare ion 
I motto ; both of which the Dalyells still assiime. 

Of a similar character is the spirit-stirring anecdote 
related of Sir Walter Scott of Bucdeucb, in the Min- 
itrelsy of the Scottish Border. This brave gentleman, 
liaviog rescued Kinmonth Willie, the celebrated reiver, 
from his plaap of confinement at Carlisle, was summon- 
ed by Elizabeth, to answer for his misdeed at her court 
On being introduced to the presence of her majesty, she 
upbraided him with great bitterness, and concluded by 
saying, that she wondered how he dared to do what he 
bad done. ** Madam," said the. high-spirited boiderer, 
turning awav from her with contempt, ** what is there 
that a man dare not do ?" 

A legendary story told in Tweeddale, taeei tfie origih 
of the name Horseburgh, to one of those accidental 
phrases to which so much attention seems to have been 
paid at the period of the creation of sirnames. A Scot- 
tish king, when on a hunting visit to Peebles,* was one 
day enjoying the sport of hawking along the valley of 
the Tweed, about two miles below the town. The hawk 
happening to pursue its prey across the river, which was 
ihen at fiood, the king and all his nobles experienced a 
mortification similar to that of being thrown out in the 
chase. What jncmsed the distress of the royal party 
was the impoflsibiiity, under these circumstances, of re. 
claiming tiie hawk, which was a valuable one, nnd a fa* 
vourite with his majesty. An husbandman, who was 
ploui^ing his field on the opposite side, observing their 
dilemma, exerted himself to recall the lost bird, and, 
when he had succeeded, adopted the resolution of uking 
It across Uie water at all hazazdtt, in order to restore it to 
the king's own hands. He, therefore, unyoked his horse 
from ihe plough, and plunged into the stream, with the 
hawk upon his hand. The king admired, of course, the 
courage of the man, and felt an interestiahim, over and 
above what was thereby excited, on account of rib^p^- 
cious charge. Seeing the danger which he ran from 
the stream, and anxious that S)e horse sliottld prove 
sufiicient to sustain him under its impeiuosity, the mo» 
narch cried out, *^ Horse, bruik weel !" which was as 

nuch as to say, '* May the horse bear well up against 
the current." The sturdy animal did succeed in bear- 
ing its matter across, and the hawk was duly delivered. 
The gratelul monarch immediately conferred upon the 

• The monastery of Red Friars attadied to the CroM Church 
of PflOblca is said to have been tbe usual rerideoee of at least 
** the Jnacses," if not eadier sovereigns, when it was the royal 
nleature to hunt in the forests whidi then abounded in this di»> 
cricu The plaoe called King's Meadows, about a mile ftom 
Peebles, where the beautiful seat and planiaiions of Sir Jotm flay, 
of Hayston and Smichfidd, barL, have of late years sucoeeded to 
sboriAnal stei^Hty and desolatioo, is supposed to ha^ 
oame bom tills cixeuinstance. 



restorer all the land within sight of hb plough, upon 
the north side of the Tweed, and at' the same tone ap. : 
plied to him tbe name ^^ Horse bruik," the pcfno|wl 
part of his emphatic exclamation, which, however, suc- 
ceeding tongues have corrupted into Horseburgh. The 
ruins Si Horseburgh Castle, which this man or his pos. 
terity had built and inhabited, still stand upon a naing 
ground near the river, as a sort of meniotial of this ca- 
rious tradition. It was one of a chain of towers along 
the banks of the Tweed, used m former times as the ' 
means of communicating with tdegraphic de^patdi the 
news of invasioiL throughout a district, at feast eighty 
miles in extent, Horseburgh corresponding on one hand 
with Cardroaa, and on the other with the eastle of 
Peebles- « 

We may enumerate more of these SoottiA Tiawmirt 
at a future opportunity. , 
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MR QU^B AND MARISCHAL COLLB4S. 

. iJFrhn an Ahiricen Corretponient.) 

Mr HiTME, M. P.,' as Lord Rector of the MariseiiB] 
College of Aberdeen, has been pleased, at the condo- 
sion of his Rectorship, to offer to the students two 
prizen, (each consisting of a gold medal, and five sore- 
reignso for the best Engludi Essays on the two follow- 
ing subjeeu :— . 

1st. *^ On the evQs of intolerance towards those who 
differ fWnn us in religious opinions.** 

'2d. ^^ On the comparative importance of scientific 
and- classical instruction in the general education of 
mankind ; and how far the curriculum in the uniTersi- 
ties of the United Kingdom and on the Continent of 
Europe, is suited to effect these objects." 

To me It appears that Mr Hume has aeted in this 
matter unwisely and improperly, manifesting nm ot^ 
inexperience in things which require taste aod literary 
skill, hot also sudi an eager d^ire'to press his own 
modes of thinking upon the attention of others as leads 
him to sacrifice sound sense and proper feeling in the 
attempt First, Mr Hume pvescribes for Essay tfaesub- 
ject of religiout toleration^ and to whom ? Not to the 
student of theology alone, not to any one class of stu- 
dents, but to all the students attending college, from 
the boy who has hardly mastered the Greek rudiments, 
lip to the learned Theologue, to wliom the history of the 
church from the persecutions of Nero downwards is fa- 
miliar. If it was, as it ought to have been, tbe Lord 
J^ctor*s object, in offering prizes, to reward and give en- 
couragement to talent, industry, and distinguished pro- 
gress among the students gencndly, surely he ought to 
have proposed trials suit^ to the leapective stages of 
progress of the students in the different dasaes. Tbeit 
can be no doubt that prizes given upon this principle, 
^which was that adopted last year by Mr Hume*s pie- 
uecessor. Sir James McGregor,) are eminently calcula- 
ted to promote the interests of learning. But Mr Hume 
gravely proposes a prize to the students at large, towards 
which it would be utter presumption for the vast majo- 
rity of tliem even to cast an eye. 

I am strongly disposed to think that nothing but an 
excessive anxiety to press the subject of religious tob- 
ration upon the attention of the students, oonld have 
blinded Mr Hume to the impropriety of the course be 
has taken ; an idea which is not a little confirmed by 
the manner in which the subject is propoeed,-.vii. 
<< On ihe evUt of intolerance,** &c Who that knows 
Mr Hume*s sentiments on religious toleration, can Isil 
to see that the choice of this subject, thus expressed, 
was not so much the result of an impsortial and enlighu 
ened consideratiett of the method best fitted to promote 
the academical improvement of tlie studrats, as of a 
desire, honest and upright, no doubt, on Mr Humeri 
part, Uiat the youth at our universities should earlv im- 
bibe Ae same spirit of pciitleal kMBeteou towards re- 
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liffiotts distinetioos, the Hune all-embradiig HbenUsm 
or principle m Mr Hame and bit friends have long nuu 
nifeated and giloried in ? I am not finding fault with 
Mr UQine*8 political opiniona; but I do object to 
bia taking the advantage of hU rectorship in order to 
force these opinions upon our youth, both out of season 
and out of place. Mr Hume ought to know that most 
of the young men at a college are so fur from beidg able 
to judge of ^ the evils of intolerance towards those who 
differ from us in religious opinions,** that they can 
scarcely be said to have religious opinions at alL It is 
easy for any body, especially for one who has no 6xed 
religious opinions, to talk and declaim against bigotry 
and intolenmoe. But, betore a man can be fitted to 
form an impartial and enlightened judgmqnton the in- 
tricste question of religious toleration, it is necessary 
that be be oonvinced that there is truth in religion, and 
that the inf tit is but one ; and, moreover, that he be cor- 
dially persuaded what the truth is, in opposition to the 
many forms of error. 

But if the first subject of Essay is unfit for most of 
the students, the second (as above) is unfit for all of 
them. Where could Mr Hum#have found a subject 
on which the. information requisite for its discussion 
WAS more certainly placed without the reach of young 
men quietly pursuing their studies at a Scotch college, 
than that of the respective curricula of the Continental 
and British univenities ? Did Mr Hume intend that 
betwixt this time and the first of May, (when the Bssays 
mnst be given in,) the young men should open a cor- 
respondence with Paris, Berlin, Ooettingen, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, Upsal, Madrid, &&, in all of which uni- 
veraities the. curriculum is difil*rent? Or, supposing 
thia difficttlty got over, and information obtained, did 
Mr Hume suppose that it was as easy to decide between 
ihe respective meritt of the curricula in the difl^rent 
universities of Europe as to calculate the army and 
navy estimates fcr the year ? And lastly, did Mr Uume 
coQtempIate the absuvoity of setting down a young man,- 
leavfltsg his daily tasks under masters according to a 
eenain curriculum, to pronounce upon the merits of that 
course of study which is prescribed to him — ^prescribed 
without consulting him, for this reason, no doubt, 
among others, that he is too raw and inexperienced to 
jadge of the.maitff for Himself? 

The eledbn of a successor to Mr Hume took place 
on Mondsy last. Of the fbur naiiont into which the 
ttttdenu (dectors) are on these occasions divided, two 
voted for the re-eleetion of Mr Hume, and two for Sir 
Jazncs McGregor. It appears that the Charter does not, 
as at Glasgow, give the casting vote to the last Rector ; 
and as no similar case, strange to say, has before oc- 
curved, the Senatus Academicus, I understand, are to 
place the matter befoie the Royal Coomiission. 

Aberdeen^ Uh March, l^^. 
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XIVO 0BEE0X*8 YOTAGE. 

£y Jonathan J* BeU* 

Hail! hall! from mountain and vak^ 
All ye who oome^ with murmur and ham^ 

Boo&d Oberosi the SLing^ to mU 
Upon the salt sea aamu 

Blow the abdb ! ding doog the Aam bsDsl 
CnlH, hiss out ! Ihnpets^ raise a shout ! 

Periwinkles, iasoe from yoor cells, 
Per Oberon holds a merry bout I 



Here we stand on the flashing sand. 

While prawns and shrimps, those froUescuM imps. 
Hop round us on every hand, 
And after them Utile Pack limps. 

Now make a rattle^ ye marine cattle^ 

For the King hath mounted a ling \ 
Riding forth like a warrior to battle^ 

With his bridle of a long tangle string. 

On a ood, whose shoulders broad 
Cleave the deep, with a rushing swMp^ 

Sits one with a huge coral rod, 
Up-Iashlng the waves in a heap. 

A tiny brat bdabonrs a sprat 

With a k>bster's whisker, to make him go brisker • 
Five others have caught a se»-cat, ' 

And here about, there about whisk her. 

Land groiys dim :— in meiry trim 

JpyfuUy we dance out to nea. 
Whilst round us the fire-flies skim, 

And the little waves ripple with glee. 

Now her^ now there, in ocean, in air. 

We flutter about a joyous rout. 
Till morning beginneth to*stare, 

And the star-Ughts are twinkUng oat. 

^ SUenoe aU P' King Ob. doth can ; 

<< Stay the speed of each finny steed^ 
Aii44»4ho- wind doser haul ;— 

To the landward sounds take heed. 

Hark! hark! the squfarrel*s bark 

Soundeth aweet, and the Usat 
Of a htmbkin awake in the darl^ 

Who listeth a dy fox's feeC 

Hark I the owl, that q»irit foul, 

Asketh a boon of the hOUng moon ; 
Whilst in cloister dim he of the cowl 

Is raising his nutin tune. 

Hush! the eock-4he village dock— 

Croweth shrill, and from the hlU 
Sly Echo replies from her rock, 

Commiz'd with the hum of the rill. 

The pUiylttlbrsese^ like distant bees, 1 

Soundeth his horn, as if in scorn 
Of the tears which he shakes from the trees^ 

And the leaves from the violets torn. 

Far i' the west, by labour oppven*d. 
The moon hath gone, with her stars ovwy onc^ 

In the measurdess ooean to rest, 
Till slnketh the vnde Uazing son. 

Andlo! on Ugh, the rosy eye 

Of vrild'ring day, over the bay 
Beginneth to peep through the sky ; 

Ha! ha! spirits vanish I— «way ! away!*' 
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LITSRABT OHlT^eBAT MM ▼ABnTUMi 



We hm iwrfydi tfc>tl ^ . |Wi l i w of Mr MMrtA'> ^ 

}rDruBkMiiiai»«hleli. we are infonned, hae undergOM gvcit 
mpiovement tlnee theappwnmeecf thefonn cr edHtoa. Midw n- 
taiDiabotttaihecftornt«aMttB» W» *iB fiil^ly V* of 
It at greater kngtkMOk 
Wir oiMoe thrt a» ftiif • IfcMl fitali-* fcf *• Her. 

niaii>aiTiinjCiil*M^A.lC»Iiaa|iMtapp«iei. ttfcmua 
hmbome oelavo ^6tamt, fliid la pabBabed Hf Waugh and 
Innea. ^ 

The Rer. nr Waitdf Oii*W%» !• *«»*?«?"T5!!AS!" 

l^iire. In which DliMrtatiOBi <m Thaotogleal AaCKalttf^ the 
itate of the Text, and other aotieelior neoMiary toq«hy. ^ be 
eoBtataedt and-in wMA ain Ibnigit wmkt oa Dtrliiity wffl be 
Bondensed, w M to fata a oomptote work of wteeaee to the Bib. 

lioal fcbolar. 

ATreatbe on the Vatletfeaaf Deaftmi. nA DheaaBtrf flie 
Bee. with IWhbdaof Hlarti* tfc«, by William Wtfght, E«i. 

UinthepreM. ' ^ . ., 

Mr Robert tf <inilMft Mkaa the fbUowing nthar ^iioella. 
neooi announcement i-Patrlotiim. E^ayi on Lore. Truth, Self, 
fcc, by Robert M'Wlfflam, authof of an Kuay on Dry Rot and 

PoT«»t Trees. «_.....•./# 

Shorfly will be puNWied. hi iwt ^elwMa»w» The Htotory of 

the Huguenoti during the ria ttirt h e— tn>y« ty W. g* Brotning, 

E«i. TheworkwiUeoBtata^eondMnamttTtrfthawAiliigt 

of the French Protestantg. 

The auOior of the VHlage Paitaf hai In the prew a Tolume of 

•eriouf talcs, ettWIei, Olwda aid ^WW^ «***••» ■"*«^ 

•tend, win very soon apvear. 
Mr Vlgnoto. dvHenglMer. la p»sp«tag i>r P«hy««lflB Ob. 

iervaitoni on Rail Roada and RaUway Carriages. ^^ ^ ^ 
A seoMd edKioo of the dever noTel, The Youth and Manhood 

of Cyril Thornton, It published. 

A great number flfpainpUeltea tte fCaMIe «-"^I>^« 
tasued,anda»teutog.f*omtliametmpolttaip«mfc XheywOl 
liTe their day, and ttien be heard of no oMiai 

NiMMo'a LTTiio«aAwnc Pniwra.— We beta looked ever this 
series of prints illnstratlTe of the dreumstaneei eonneeted with 
the Burke and Hare murdefa. and particularly of the pact which 
0r Knox performed la that tragia dmma. -We tWnk itkighly 
proper that such a series of printoAould exist. WehaTebean 
most pleased wlih the ddtoeatlon of the piece of plate which, we 
understand, hU studeata hate it in contemplation to present to 
that eminent man. Itisasllwreil|^»attpp«rtadbyath!ghbone, 
and surmounted with a death's head; the chasings, which are 
rich, represent portraits of putke. Hare, Maedougal, and others, 
togcthcrwlth the Infkmoas tiansaethms which took place fai the 
Grass Mariceti mid dm laamipttSM bitow It te thme words,- 
" This cup, ori#illng fcaaa^ ami ta^ sUMSMnnsIf im ef, the 
West Port Murdms, is. aa ajBHUk oT'tlMtegNal panMHl regard, 
and as the expicsaioa of their high eontcmpt of public fteltng, 
presented to Dr Knox, by his enthuslastie pupUs, session Wn-Q." 
We cannot help lagaidNi H aaa eufhMa Aai hi tte mmual hla- 
toryofman, thatof tha«M sM«m «l ff»stn# aik^ng Dr 
Kno^telau, iWhatesHthaiimimeataambscriptlon Bsl&ira 
piece of plate to that ladlTlduaL Wahopa this list wOI be print- 
ed for the beoaft of lh« ftitoie ^lospeets in Ittb of thestfbaeri- 

kiMflshaa 
at 




Ba^ 



atttffl 



eau8edgreatinteieitaaiqnfmtMi»i ^^ . 

pietuie iMhited by Raphaal of Chilit and the Dkdplab or, aa 
othetsmy, Raphael and Foutahw^ his lbnctag«iastar, a picture 
Talued at £10,000, aetnaUy haa been cut out of ttm ftamc, and a 
Bu>dempietuiesuMlliiladiitlt. Htwhrnfl^haabeiBsoiem^ 
TedlamAkmMO»lmtUfeineia]lybell«««ilBPaiSathaltfaeori. 
i ginalpkCure has found lU way to Bo^and. 

NoTXLTiBS IX am»ThM»m*B PBxaasa fob habcs 1W9.— 
The hair is dyed 'Of a brighter sea-green than tost m<sith, and 
combed up in front Mt-eoekaioo. It is cut quite dose at the 
sid«. TheooatlsofBo»ibimwlilla^made]Mgliithewalst,and 
buttoning all down in front with buttOBa of abo«it the aim of 
breakfttt uucecs, whldi give It a rery handsome appearance. 
The buttons are not of the sugar-loaf form, but ilat, like the 
The sltefta are Betrly two fteC knger thaa the bands. 



tyti^widkestfletatilBgaatthakBaeb wUAIaMsr 
fliisly the middle ef the ed& The poehem gw 
eafasloiisb and the hotea extend fkom the hip an dovsihe , 
The stoeUnga am yaamOy whiter with ^eeBdo*a»or b tmy 
Urge and showy pattern. The shorn am red, end tarn wp eft Ac 
toe about two Indies, with a gay flooxlsh. The style of ^anve. 
which is otiemdy fimhianabto, tacaOled the mode iU ffiNirfiU 
altar the name of a celdarated exquisite^ onee wdl toaowa In the 
gay ndghheurhood of Covent Garden, and aft Che WeOiarSBAv. 

ni^^^A MrPambrntnii haamnie IdadaKai 
faitheahamatetof FlrfMnsi jienrihi^p hal 
basn anguaad of hiam but, from dl we cen «aflMr« we enveat ha 
la mlUMn«4nCery. He la to play Sftylsaft seen* assi 
pwrew— Mlm Phillipa has pcrfioimed JaoMfa In 
Measure," which has been revired at Drury ~ 
that were we to Judge of the taste of the Hmm by the 
▼trals, atflie metropottten Theatres—raniuhar's 
*« Meesure for Mcesnrer— we should pronounce it i 
■wnldeserlptioB, espedJly m these pfodmstiam are not 
pariflttl hi Lemlen m they shmdd be^Tke 
te be getting en very heafdy this asMBtef 



faidUhrantly supported.-»Abbei hm 
to Paris, a to Mathews, ha whfch he la toanetein all the 
—Our thealricd firiends base eie enee raon ci^oying somffMai 
BkethdroldSoAinileR^ria. Farquhat'a <* RecraitiB« Oflko* 
has dmwn several excdient hoosmt and **The Bemsx Stieta- 
n," which was revlTcd on Tuesday, Uda Ihir to be cqwaBy ane- 
Mssftil. Murray^ 8cnA IsaaplendM piece of haaanav^-^omt 
London sngagementt an to commence aoons ba^wes«gam ca- 

eeedinglythatweAaU prebabiybe deprieed of the il ef 

sesing Kean ham, mlie hm Neanfly gootto DnbHn^Ww 
that 10m NoeTs benefttle iied for Wedn^pday nest. We 
ttiai thiaaooompUahed Toaalist, who for aemal yean kae dm 
much for the national mdodlea of Scottend, and hm Imtaad 

fine great means of preventing them from siikkhigattqfatlMK 

thatobHvton whlch/ttMon seemed anxkms te prepam foe them, 
win meet, upon the present oeeedcn, with dl the 
and awppwt m whldi ahels evety way e^m^l 

Wekxlt List or Pebpormaxces* 

Mardi 7— 1^ veh 13. 

Sat. TAa Rmmlttv Qffl^> 4 ^^ XWiVtadb^ 

MoN* D9, 4 Th€ ffi^fada. 

Tusa. BuM» Stratagm, ^ Carren SUa» 

TauB. Bamur StroiagaMt 4 ChtrUi XtT* 
rmb XAaB«vniMv(tffo0r.4C»ar«tfZir« 



TO OTJR CORRESPONDEinSk 
A PBBaa of matter obHgm ua to peatpoBa nm . 
artldes, among which are eercnd Redewa of New Wccfci^-a 
aeceml aolteeef D m aa rt Oonwnya " Pesaand 1«aimdwaw*-« 
seoondnotloeof the «<Scottidi Aeedemy.''-^Sketdi. by the Bfi- 
tor of the InTcnmm Ceailm,«-« ^rdafram ttm Disiish, by one 
of the Buthoif of the "OddVdume/— " A Dny ha Rom(^»-and 

WeretBmourthanktto<'A.M.''flri>«ii«i|i Us eemmmn- 
catton win appev nett wedis-we aeespt hM fhanwiff We 
staBbe glad to T«edve from " Mechsplear' ea oalBaeof the 
History of Anderaonrfe fimtttatfon.— A paAeiBcs at our Publish. 
ei^ for Cato.— We Hke the spirit of the eriida. ^^ to m by 
«« Slam" of ObMgow, but It linaer meagre la peiat efhasUcat; 
weshaBbefhdtowadee a aal ha a fto m Wm atifoaadlastcca- 
vcdenee^ for therelsiadailahbwiWiWk 

The author of " The Opedagafthe ttladl l a d , » aiU^ we sie 
glad to hear hm already gone to a second editioa. Ima oatr bi« 
thanka foe hlapoetlod eontribttikmsiwther wffl eppem aooe^ 
TbeLtom'*ToDeliif'amdeTer.biitwe hare aoaw doobfei a 
tothdrmoraUty.— "She Wakm to Weep,** by ••&" oCAbe^ 
deen, shdl have a ptaee aa^aooa m we 
rioa'a Lullaby* and** My 
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J ou f im t ^ m Second SxpdUUm into the Interior of 
4fK«fls/Vvm 1h0 Migm 9fBifMi io Sfocatoo, By the 
late <g«i uu ii n der dappertnu of Ae Royal Navy < to 
wtdch b added, T%e Journal of Richard Lauder^ 
from Xano to ike Sea Coaety paruy fty a more Eattcm 
romte* With a pertralt ana map. 4to. Murray. 
1899* 



It may he fooalleeted by oar reftdoi, that in the 
coniiB of Ghppeiton*s fifti espeditUm into AlHca, in 
1824, he r«Bited the meet flattering attentioae ftom 
Bello, the poverM Siilun ot the PenaUbt, a natton of 
great extent on die northern ooafinee of that raat conti- 
nent. At thnt thoee n mutnal undentanding took pbice 
between Clefiperton and Bdh> veUtive to the eetablieh- 
nient of a cottmcvdal intevcoune between Gnat JM« 
tain and the AlHean 8altan*e dominione ; and in fer^ 
theranee of thb plan, Bdb directed that there ehould be 
eent to him certain artklet of Engiifb manufhcture, to 
he depodled at a plaor called Fm^ on the eea coast ; 
and it wae beeidee agreed, that ao JSngUah oonsnl and 
phytidan ehould be permitted to reside at another sea- 
port called Rake. The adyantagee held oat to the Bng. 
iish by these Ineasores consisted of the total sappres- 
sion of dw tmdehi skves, sod the iadlitiee they aifixd. 
ed for com m e w ial ineweoiitee. Acting nnder impres* 
sioos suggested by these agreeable prefects, Clapper. 
ton, afanost immediately on his retnm to England, was 
again dispatched by Lord BaUiurst, then Secretary of 
State ftrilieColonisi, and infested with Airdwr powers 
to treat with Bella There were also joined tothhinew 
expedition. Captain Fsavee of the nary, and Br Motri. 
•on, a iMfal anrgeeo, foe the purpose of taking draa^ts 
of rfmwHMe oljects, and collecting portions of natural 
peodoecisBS \ but, unhaxmily, both these geotlemeo fell 
martyxf to the peetilentija dimate ere the mission bad 
piooesded hx ftom Uie coast. After leeing his compa- 
nions, Clspperton was attended ody bj hie pcnonal 
e«v»t^ $tk lmellf|iiiii< yoong man, named Rtcheid Lan- 
der, to whoee ekathms is endrely to be attributed the 
pmaacfaiion of the papers connected with the jonmey. 

At tboTsiy ontaet, our tiaTdlets met with dSsappoiik- 
ments of a grisvoos nature. Either owing to the igeo- 
rance or dnpBeity of BdBo, they found that the ph^es 
mentioned by bim as depets» instead of being on the 
thoree of the H^ of Benhi, where the pwrty were 
landed, wen ht inland, and noicven under the govern, 
ment of that Sultan. It also turned out that the place 
to wMchlt had been agreed that BcOo should send his 
messengers to leeeire the goods and travellers, was never 
visited by these messengers, and, indeed, its inhabitants 
did not seem to be aware that such a peieon as Belb 

his capital, was 
was, therefore, 
(farftslng much 



oia not seem to no aware mat suca a p< 
existed, or that tnefa a place aa Socatoo, 1 
on the feee oi the eacth. Gbipperton i 
thrown vpoM Us own rceouress, and tr 



the eame track pursued on a former occasion, and set- 
tling many importantpoints of geographical positions of 
towns and rivers lying between Badagry on the bay of 
Benin and Lake Tchad, he at 'length arrived safely at 
Socatoo. Here, however, owing to several untoward 
circumstances, the grand object of the mission was frus- 
trated, and all similar hopes of opemng an inter. 
course with the savage and treacheroaa chiefs who pos. 
sees the interior of Africa, almost utterly extinguished. 
The petty jealousies which ate continually subsisting 
between these rival chiefii, are one great obstacle to 
auoceesfixl negotiation. In the present instance, Clap- 
perton had tjdun out with him presents for the Shiek of 
Bomon, whieh were wrested from him by Bello ; and [ 
thence sprung much mischievous discootent. Biaspe. 
fated bv such us^, at enmity with the Sultao, and 
treated by him in Ae light of a spy, there is liitle won- 
der that the honest and straight-forward officer should 
have fKdaimed— ^^ There is no faith in you ; you are 
worse than hishway robbeve ;" a sentiment which he 
uttered in the hearing of hiifiFtormentorB, while lying 
Stretched on his death-bed. 

The mutilated Jontnal of Clayperton which has now 
been pnbllsbed, bears the evident marks of great care- 
lessnesSt want of arrangement, and a total abMnce of all 
famwledge of composition. In the introdnctlon we ace 
teld that in many places it was idtogetHer unintelligible, 
that in others it was full of uatology/ahd that orthogra- 
phy and grammar were equally disregarded throughout. ; 
By the care of its editoia, it has been deterged of many \ 
of these peculiarities ; yet the dry manaer in which of. | 
tan the most remarkable facts are mentioned, still leaves 
the lender mach resson to be dissatisfied. But as the 
author, had he survived, would probably have arranged 
and fltted up his papers, we should treat the existing 
defldendes with leniency, always remembering that he 
possessed the moat undaunted courage and fearle^ ia- 
tegrity in the execution of his task. Nor can his coun- 
trymen eease to lament that the hardihood of his frame, 
whidi made him disregard at first the proper precautiobs 
ibr the eecnrity of his health, lulled him intj a reliance 
on iu strength, which proved the cause of his subse- 
quent death. The pert added by Lauder is every way 
better written, and more internting. 

The route followed by ClappiBrton seems to have been 
more traciced by misfortunes than that of almost any 
other African traveller. Every day brooght upon him 
and his company distresses, which to us, who live 
amidst the comforts of a dvflized community, appear 
altogether insurmountable. For days and weeks, the 
Uttleparty, sometimes wa}kmg,and at othertimes mount- 
ed on camels, or wretched bnllMks ^« bad with the itch,** 
or asses and ponies without saddles, floundered amidst 
drssfy swamps and morasses, subjected to the scorching 
rays of a blazing sun, and a heat of 90 degrees, without 
shelter, proper raiment, or even the coarsest food. Strong 
indeed must be that feeling of enterprise which can 
cany a adlitary fbreigner through n oonstant auocession 
of endi dsplamUe miseries. In passfa&g among the 
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ntinuous chain of lakes vhich extend through the 
eater pan of the plains of Gadania, and approach 
arly to Socatoo, our author describea, in a style a 
;tle more eleyated than ja Mual with jxim^ the effect of 
e scenery, enli?ened by the scattered groups of the 
edatory troops of Bello, among whom he was constrain* 
I to march : 

<^ The borders of these lakes are the resort of num- 
:rs of elephants and other wild beasts. The appear^ 
3ce at this season, and at the spot where I saw it, waa 
sry beautiAil ; ah the acacia trees were in blossom, 
)me with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a 
mtrast with the small dusky leaves, like gold and sil- 
er tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet. I observed 
ime fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of die 
•oc^ were bathing { others watering their bones, buU 
)cks, camels, and asses t the lake smooth as glass and 
owing round the roots of the trees. The sun, on its 
pproach to the horizon, throws the shadows of the 
owery acacias along its surface, like sheets of burnish* 
1 gold and silver. The smoking fires on its baQks, the 
landing of horns, the beating of the gongs and drums, 
le braying of brass and tin trumpets, Uie rude tents 
f grass or branches of trees, rising as if by magic, even 
here the calls on Mahomed, Abdo, Mustafa, &c« with 
}e neighing of bones and the braying of asses, oave 
nimation to the beauUful soeneiy of the lake, And its 
loping green and woody banks. The only regulation 
liat appears in the rude feudal annies ii^ that they take 
p their ground according to the situation of the pie- 
Inces, east, west, north, and south ; but all aie otlier. 
'ise huddled together, without the least regularity. The 
ISA next in rank to the goveenor ol each jHCDVincB h$9 
is tent placed neacest to hln,.»n4 sp 0% 

It appears to be a part of the tactics of isll the petty 
Lfrican prioces towfUNle Bnwpean traTclle>s» tiyewJeS" 
our to prevent their progress, and attach them to their 
wn court, on account of their skill— real or supposed.- 
1 the mechanical arts* Thus, if they betray any symp- 
)ms of a knowledge of shoeing horses, mending mus- 
ets or watches, or ef any other similar accomplish* 
lent, of which the natives are ignorant* there are im- 
aediate attempts made te put a period to their journey, 
y inducing them, either by flauering promises or by 
pen constraint, to establish themselves permanently in 
be royal household. English travellers in Central 
Lfrica are in a particular manner singled out as the 
bjects of this too flattering kindness, on acoount of the 
spucation which the natives of our manufactoring 
iland have acquired even there for their knowledge S 
be arts. Tbe British traveller may now occasionally 
leet with some solitary specimen of our articles of com* 
aerce, even far in the interior. We have been told by 
onner travellers, that once, when overpowered by sick, 
ess, and Iving under the shade of a rude hut amidst 
qualor and wretchedness, they accidentally saw a frag- 
nent of an earthen vessel on which was impressed the 
lame of Wedgewood^ and that tbe ef&ct was such that 
hey actually burst into tears ! In the work before us we 
jre likewise told of Clapperton*s attendant having seen 
n the hands of a savage a fowling*piece with the words, 
imoldy maker J London^ engrawd on the lock ; and such 
ninute traits of feeling or observation are valuable in 
looks of thia description. 

On arriving ^t Socatoo, Clapperton paid the Sultan 
ind his court an early visit, for the purpose of deUver- 
ng his majesty's letters and presents. He dressed in 
lis unifonA, and took with him the presents which were 
eady packed in separate parcels, and all just as they 
lad left the maker's hands. These presents consisted 
>f a red silk umbrella, silver mounted ; a message cane, 
diver mounted ; twelve yards red damask ; twelve yards 
iky blue i twdve yards red sUk ; twelve yards blue 
lilk ; twenty-four yards cambric ; two pounds doves ; 
s fowling piece, brass mountingSy single barrel i a plain 



fowUng.piece, double barrel ; a pair of pistola for Bel- 
lo*s eldest son ; two short swords ; two boxes of rock* 
eta ; a ^entity of poiwdei\ baBs, flints, and small siiot ; 
one ream of EagHsh fodseap. papery two bundles of 
black lead pencils ; coloured prints of the royal family^ 
and of some celebrated battles ; two plain journal books ; 
a dozen pair white cotton stockings ; a dozen pair white 
cotton gloves ; a time-piece and gold watch by Rigby ; ' 
together with chains, knives, looking*glassss, bridles, 
trunks, a new testament In Arabic ; part of the old 
testament ; the Koran In Arabic ; Eudul's Elements in 
ditto ; History of the Tartars under Tamerlane ; Psalma 
of David, and soo^ie other books in Arabic. AU these 
gifts were received most graciously, especially the Ara- 
bic copy of Euclid, for &II0 said, that the only copy 
which bad ever been in his poesession, and whidi hmd. 
been procured by one of his relations at Mecca, had been 
destroyed by fire. He said, therefore, that he could not 
but feci very much obliged to tbe King of England for 
sending him so iraluable a present. 

It was not very longal^ this, thai in Mftlieran viiae^ 
countable manner a considerable change took pUea in 
the feelings and oonduct of this capricious despot to- 
wards Clapperton. The change was produoed, as he 
himself declared, by the receipt of a letter from the 
Shiek of Bomoa, wherein it was pretended that tbe 
English traveller came in the capacity of a spy iiom ibe 
government of Great Britain, and advising that he should 
be put to death ; for that, if the KQgUeh met with too 
great encouiagemeat, they would eaam into Soudan, 4Mm 
after another, until they votatcong emmgh to seiie oa 
the coiiotry, as they hsid done on India; which, it was 
said, -they had Itasely wrested from the hsnda of the 
Mahometans. These insinuations wers rapelkd indig* 
oantly by C3apperten ; bat they took a strong hold of 
4h#^^ mind of the Suluo. AU things eoosiiieMd, ve 
sre not quite sure that tbis shrewa savaga aetcd Iw 
wrong, at least in a selfish point of view. 

Socatoo is described by Clapperton as being the largest 
and most populous town whien he had seen in the in* 
terior. It stands on the top of a low hill, baring its 
northern wall bounded by a beaatiful river, f(ftrmed of 
the united branches of several streams, whi^ take their 
rise to tbe south of Kushna, »nd flow past Zimtla. 
After passing Socaloe, ,tbis river proceeds in a south- 
westerly direction, and enters the large river Quona at 
the distance of four days' journey. It is well stoved 
with fish, and supplies i^ndant food to the neighbour* 
hood* In speaking of the maoners of tbe inhabitants 
of this part of Africa^ they are described ae possessing 
rather a pleasmg exterior, with a softened degree of bar* 
barism, which betokens inward qualities capable of b^ 
ing well cultivated. Theie still prevail among thena, 
however, the most frightful notioni on various points of 
morals, with far too general a disregard of raodeaty and 
virtue. Of their rel%ion our author speaks in the most 
cutting terms of reproach ; their whole ritual conristing 
of praying, or appeariqg to pray, five times a*day, with- 
out understanding one word they say, and in going 
through some unmeaning'ceremonies. Of the real value 
or .usee of religion they have not the most distant idea $ 
and it seems, in short, to be nothing more or lees than { 
the firm belief that the goods and chattels, wives and ' 
chUdreo, of all those who di&r from them in matters of 
faith, ought to be their property ; '^ and that it is quite 
lawful in any way to abuse, rob, or kill an unbeliever.** 1 
Tlie FelUtahs, indeed, from the highest chief to tlv , 
veriest beggar, are one indiscriminate mass of thieves, j 
pilferers, and robbers. They scarcdy puniah murder 
widi the moat simple reprehension. Marriage they 
hardly comprehend ; and Ucentiousness, in the last de- ! 
gree abhornut to the feelings, mUversally fvevaila. j 
Their own wives^-^f wives they can he called— and chil- 
dren, they part with like cattle, witi^nt the slightest 
sentiment of compunction. And the worst pert of all 
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this seene of degradation consists in the very slender 
prospect that it holds out to the introduction of any sure 
and permanent system ot improvement Europeans can 
hardly ever hope to establish themselves, except on the 
sea-coast ; and without European aid, there cannot take 
[dace any sensible revohition in the moral features of 
the country. Africa must, in all probability, remain 
ibr ages the tame polluted country which it now Is ; and 
thtoie must stilt be sacrificed on its inhospitable deaeru 
many enterprising travellers, before there can be insinu- 
ated that wedge which is destined to move the ungainly 
heap, and lift it ftom its present *< slough of despond.** 
We must now toudi On the melancholy catastrophe 
which terminated this expedition-^tbe death of the only 
surviving traveller. While at Socatoo, Clapperton was 
taken seriously ill ;r- hfs body, from facing robust and 
vigorous, became weak and emaciated, '^ and, indeed, 
was little better than a skeleton.'* Ais narrative or 
journal ceases at this point, and ii ^ken up by the 
yoqng man Richard Lauder, whose indefatigable exer- 
tions la the lervice of his master merit the highest en- 
comium: Tne closing scene of poor Clapperton is drawn 
up with the most affecting interest, aod we cannot for. 
bear inserting It In the words of Lauder, slightly 
abridged :.- 

THE DEAYB 09 O&AFPRRTOSI. 

*' His sleep was uniformly short and disturbed, and 
troobled with frightful dreams. In them he frequently 
reproached the 'Arabs aloud with -much Mttsmcss. I 
read to bintf daily some portions of'the New Ttetament, 
and the nmtty^th psalm, wfaieh he was nev« weary 
of listening to ; koA oa QuadajFa added' the ch^teh ser- 
vice, to which he invariably paid the profoundesc atten- 
tion. I fanned him for houA together, and this seemed 
to eool the buraiog beat of faia body, of which hk t$* 
peatedly eomplainetL Afanost the whole of bis conver- 
sation turned on his country and ftiends, but I never 
heard hior regret his leaving them ; indeed, he was pa- 
rient and resigded tO tlie last, and a murmur of disap- 
pointmcnt never escaped bis lips. On the first of April 
he became suddenly worse, and his sleep was more and 
more disiuiMU lie then took toow medicines, which 
did him no good. About twelve o*do6k of the day he 
said, * Rifihikid, I shall shortly be no more I I f««l my- 
self dying.* Al«pa> choked with grief, I rtpUed» < Ood 
forbidy my dear master ; you willlive nwny years yet.* 
^ Don*t be so mueh affected, my dear boy, I entreat 
you,' said he : Mt i« the will of the Almighty i it can- 
not be helped. Take care of my journal and papera 
after my death.* He then took my hand between his, 
and lookuig me full in the face, while a tear stood 
^teningln his eye, said, in a iow^bat deeply-aflfectifig 
tone« * My dear Richard, if yon had not been with me, 
I shoald have died long ago : I can only thank you 
with my lailisst breath.* The same evetilng he fell into 
a slumber, from which be awoke In much perturbation, 
and aaid he had hand, with mnehdiatinetaesa, th« loll- 
ing of an English fnneml bell. About six .o'doek in 
the rooming of the 11th, on asking how he did, he an- 
awctfad he was much belter, and laqnested me to ahtfve 
bim. Ht had not sufficient strength to lift hie head 
fhf nn the pillow ; and after finishing one tide of the faaa, 
I was obliged to turn hi$ head in order to shave the 
other. As soon as it was done, he desired me to fetch 
him a looking^laas which hung on the other side of the 
hut. On leeiog himaelf in it, be observed, that he kdcad 
quite as ill at ooroon, on hii^lbrmer jomney ; and as he 
bad boine his disorder so long a tlme« he might yet re. 
cover. On the foliowing day, he atill. Ihnoied bimlelf 
getting better. He ate a bit of hashed guinea fowl in 
the day, which ha had not done before since hia illtie ss, de * 
riving his sole sustenance from a little fowUsoup and milk 
and water. On the momhig of the ISth, however, being 
awake, I was much alarmed by a peonliav rattling noiae, 



proceeding from my master*s fhiroat, and his breathing 
was loud and difficult ; a( ihe same instant he called out 
< Richard !' in a low and hurried tone. I' was imme- 
diately at his side, and wal astpnikhed to see him sitting 
opright in his bed, and staring wildly around. I held 
him in my arms, and, placing his head gently on my 
left shoulder, gazed a moment on his pale and altered 
features ; some indistinct expressions auivered on bis 
lips ; he strove, but ineffectually, to give them utter- 
ance, and expired without a struggle or a sigh. When I 
found my poor master so very ill, 1 called out, with all my 
Strength, ^O God, my master is dying !* which brought 
Pascos and Af udey (the two black servants) into the 
apartment. Shortly after the breath had left the body, 
I desIrM them to fetch water, with which I washed the 
corpse. I then got them to assist me in taking it outside 
the hut ; laid it in a clean mat, and wrapped it in a Hheet 
and blanket Leaving It in this state two hours, I put 
a large chan mat over the whole, and sent a messenger 
to Sultan Bello, to acquaint him of the mournful event, 
and ask his permission to bury the body after the man- 
ner of my own country, and also to know in what par- 
ticular place his remains were to be interred. The mes- 
senger soon returned} with the Sultan*s consent to the 
former part of my requests and about twelve o'clock at 
noon of the-same day, a person came Into my but, accom. 

Janied by four slaves, sent, by Bello, to dig the grave. 
was desired to follow them with the corpse. Accord- 
ingly, I Saddled the darnel, and putting the body on its 
back, and throwing an union-jack over it, I bade thsm 
procM* Travelling at a kIow pace, we hailed at In- 
gavie, a small village, buUt on a rising ground, about 
five milea to th; south-e^ist of Socatoo The boidy was 
^hen taken from the earners back, and placed in a shade, 
iwhilst the slavea were digging the grave ; which being 
qnifkly done, it was conveyed close to it. I then open* 
ed a prayer-book, and, amid Hhowers of tears, read 
the funeral service over the remains of my valued 
masur. Not a single person listened to this peculiarly 
distressing ceremony — the slaves being at some distance, 
qnarrelling and makrog a noise the whole of the time it 
lasted. This being done, the u^ion-jack was taken off, 
and the body was slowly lowered Into the earth ; and 1 
srept bitterly at I gased for the last time upon all that 
remained of mr -generous and Iritrepld master. All the 
trying evils I had endured never aif;cted me half so much 
as the bitter reflectioo of tliia distressing period.*' 

Thus died Oaptain Clapperton, on the 13th day of 
ApfQ 18f7, in, we believe, the thirty.ninth vear of his 
age, a victim to an inflammatory disesse, which Origi- 
noted in that whidh sends too many equally strong 
Scotohroen to the grave,-^ regaidlesaness of the baneful 
eenaeqaeoees of damp on the constitutioau Lauder 
found his way in nine months to* Cape Coast,' notwith- 
standing the Ittvidiottsness of certain villainous Portu- 
guese, who endeavonted to molest him and prevant his 
commtinication with his countrymen. He sailed in the 
Esk sloop of war, and disembarked in England on the 
3(khofA7irill898. 

With regard to the settlement of that singular pro- 
blem respaeting the riso, the course, and the disembogue- 
ment of the Niger, we are, in this work, furnished with 
absolutely no observations on which any distinct con. 
elusions could be satisfactorily founded. It appears 
that the laige rivpr, which agrees with* the Niger of 
Park, is not known by tb^t title to the Fellatahs, (or 
Foulahs,) but recelyes ftom them, as well as from the 
natives of the other provinces through which the mission 
proceeded, the name of Quorra. This stream, which, in 
soma parts, ia as wids aa the Thames at JLondon, runs 
in a direction from Socatoo to the coast, or from north 
to south, with a slight curvature towards the east. At 
the town of Vuada, however, there is a break in the 
ri«ar^ nod botwfen thia and tlie town of Benin, a dts- 
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Unce, we should suppote, of upwards of seventy miles, 
there is a hiatus^ which will require to be supplied by 
future travellsrs. At this inlana town of Benin, a river, 
increased in ma^eoitade, again commences, but under 
the altered name of Formosa, which flows still in a 
southerly direction until it is emptied into the sea, seve- 
ral degrees to the west of Fernando Po. But this ne- 
ther fragment of the river, strongly supposed to be the 
Niger, is supplied from the apocryphid charts of na- 
tives, and the whole, therefore, remains almost as much 
a matter of doubt as ever. Into Lake Tchad, an inland 
fresh-water sea, there are poured the waters of another 
large river, called the Yeou, which has been also sup- 
posed to be the inferbr Hmb of the Niger ; but diis, on 
fully comparing the various excellent diagrams con- 
tained in this and preceding works, seems to be moce 
distant from the truth ; for, between this lake and Soca- 
too and the country in which one part of the Niger is 
situated, there runs a chain of high mountains, which 
must necessarily form the ^* water-shed*' in this district 
of the couotry. There is another river, the Shary, of 
equal magnitude, which is emptied into Lake Tchaid, on 
the southern side ; but it cannot by any hypothesis be 
reconciled with the Niger. 

Befon concluding, Sieie is one other subject oi some 
interest to which we would wish to allude. All the par- 
ticulars which Clapperton could gather rmuding the 
death of Park, served to establish the truth of the ac 
counts previously circulated in this country. Clapper- 
ton was informed tliat Park arrived at S^ with forty 
attendants ; that he there obtained permission to build a 
vessel, but that, before it was ready, thirty-five of his 
fbUowers had died ; that he nevertheless embarked with 
the remnant, with the intention of Mbwii^ the'coiusc 
of the river; and that, having sfaordy afterwards been 
attacked by the Tuaricks, all in the boot wen killed^ 
It is intMwting, however, to know that, in consequence 
of the calamities which afterwards overtook the perpe- 
trators of this attack, the natives of the district to which 
they belonged treat the aGPair very seriously, look upon the 
spot where the murders were committed with supersti- 
tious awe, and now consider it a very dangerous matter 
to meddle with a white man. It is to be regretted, that 
Clapperton did not obtain the property of the unfortu- 
nate Mungo Park, which has been preserved at Boussa. 
It is to be hoped, however, that it may yet be sent home ; 
for the King of that country seems willing to dispose of 
it toftproperlyacereditedagent of the British government 

In dostng our remarks on this interesUng volume, we 
can beartUy recommend it to the perusal of readers who 
take a pleasure in descriptions of savage life and man- 
ners, of which the work contains an ample variety. Nor 
would we willingly withhold a modified degree of pnise 
from the blunt oflicer, who may be said to have sacrificed 
himself for his country. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATUEE. 



[Wa give a viriety to the coataiitB of this week's LiTaaAmv 
JouaifAJv by the introduetiao of only one critiad notice, and bv 
devotinc the rert ofour space to miaosUsneoot lltefatun. Beiar 

anxious to avoldinoDotoBy, we shaU oosssUmsUy ftaiow this iSar 
—Bo. Lit. Joua.] '^ 

N0CTE8 BENGBRIAN& 
No. IL 

JS!f the Bttfick Sk^hird. 

PruenU-WAT, CoLUirs, Dovalu, NAycr. and 
JxAir. 

^^^!\ ®!J ^^Za ^' •"*« ®"* *» •»«"« wisdike, ye 
gjUikitjand, What signifies biszing up an' dowiTthe 



bouse that gate, i* the time of a good sang, and letting 
folk just hear a screed now and then ? 

Nancy. Time about wi' ye, Wat, either for tale or 
sang, as lang as ye like. 

ITaf. Fient a sang ever I could sing in mj life but 
auld John Niool o* Whun, an' I dacna fer mj life sing 
it, for fear the master hear me. 

JVancy. Na . n a . h e'll no hear us the night; he's 
ower ihrang making poets, to heed what we are doing. 

Wat. Eh? What's the gowk saying ? 

Donald. Hersell no pe hafing great mooch deal to lip- 

Sm to she's mhaster. Him have nothing to do bat lay 
m's lug to te hole in te wa', and tea she pe Vfi""g te 
whole ffnothac. 

CoUint. Aft and then he will be after patting it all 
in the papers, that the whole country, may be pat apon 
taking it out again, and making an exposttioD of us. I 
have many songs of my own dear country, but the devil 
a one of them dare I be after singing, for fear (^ an ex- 
position. 

Nancy. I never thought ony shame o* aught I ever 
said or saog yet, an* I carena if it were a' pat js black 
an' white. An' sae, if nane o* you will begin, I'll gie 
ye a sang that a sweetheart o' mine made about myaell, 
and seat me it in a Valentine. 

Nanct Hngu 

1. 
O SAW ye this sweet bonny lassie o' mlne^ 
Or saw ye the smile on her cheek sae divine ; 
Or saw ye the kind love that speaks in her ee ? 
Sore aaebod J e*sr was sae happy as me ! 



HW stt^lint she daoMaenaliglit pa the green. 
It's no the simplicity n»ark*d in her mien ; 
But O, it's the kind love that speaks in her ee. 
That makes me as happy as happy can be. 



Te meet her alane *mang the green leafy tne^ 
WJien naebody kens, an' when naebody sees; 
To breathe oat the sool in a eaft melting kiss- 
On earth have there's oaething Is equal to this. 



I have felt every bUss whieh the soul can enjoy, 
When friends circled round me, and nought to annoy ; 
I have felt every Joy diat iUamines the breast. 
When the full flowing bowl is most warmly caresTd;^ 



Bat O, there's a sweet and a heavenly charm 
In lift'a early day, when the boeom is warm ; 
When soul meets wi' soul in a safit mddng kiss ■ 
On earth sore there's naethhig la equal to this ! 

Wat, Od, yon women are aye singing about kissing. 
Flent haet ye can sing about but kissing I I wish ye 
wen a' kissed blmd. 

Donald. She pe a very cood and a very Oioving song. 

ColHnt. Why, now, Nancy, 'pon my shoul that was 
no lover of yours at all— at sill — who made that vmf^ ; 
for the fdlow who made it has been as good a poeter as 
my own dare beloved Paddy Whack. And so, if it was 
a lover of years, yoa mast be after telling us his name. 

Nancy. I will not teU his name, fbr he is a very mo- 
dest young man ; and if he heard me singing it, he wsd 
be fit to rink down through the ground. But a J and a 
H stand for his name. 

Co2/mm. a J and a H ? Why, then, that stands for 
Bobie BumiT, and to be sure it does. 
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WaL The maii*8 » gowk ; for that stands for our mas- 
ter's Dame. 

Coain*. The devil it does ? Why, and to be sure, I 
knew it stood for somebody. 

Nancy, But it is not a song o* our master's, fbr the 
lad that wrote it is a diker to hii business, and a very 
good an* amiable lad he is, though I say it that sboudoa 
say it But oome now, Wat, ye promised us Auld John 
Nicol. 

Omnct. O, Auld John Nicol I Auld John Nicol ! 

WaU I maun gang an* look what thae deevhs o* 
beasts are doing first. 

OmncM, No, no ! If vou gans to the beasts, well no 
see you the night agam. Auld John Nicol ! Auld 
John Nicol ! and smg him without the owerword. 

WaU Nah ! It winna sing for man alive without the 
owerword* 

▲UU> JOHN KICOL. 

Ill sing of an auld forbear o* my ain, 

Tweeddlum, twaddlam, twenty-one, 
A man that for fun vms never outdone^ 

And his name it was Auld John Nicol o' WhuA. 
Auld John Nicol he lo*ed his glass, 

Tweeddlum, twaddlum, twenty-one, 
An' wed he likit the toasts to pass, 

An* it*s hey for brave John Niool o' Whnn ! 

Auld John Niool gaed out to fight, ftc 
But a' gaed wrang that should hae gane rS^ aK. 
Then auld John Nicol kneelM down to pray, 
But never a word John Nicol could say. 

Auld John Nleol he lo*ed a lass, 
ButldarenatdlyvuwfartoaaMtopaiB; * ' 

For the beadle came up in an unco hasten 
An* summon*d him down to speak wi' the priest 

Then aold John Niool he changed his hue, 

For his face it grew red, an* hb face it grew blue. 

John Nicol gaed out, John Nicol gaed in, 

Au' he wish*d he had been in the well to the cUn. 

<' Shame &* it !** quo* John, « I often hae thought 

Wha wins at women will loee i^t nought ; 

But I hae heart to do iU to nane^ 

Sse I will e*en mak the lassie my ain." 

Then aold John Niool he got a wile» 
And he never got steoan fun fan his lift ;— 
Now, John Niool he sings frae mom till e*en, 

Tweeddlom twaddlum, twenty*one, 
The h^iplest man that ever was aeen. 

An* it's hey for brave John Niool o* Whnn ! 

T>onaid. It was peing tc very pest ting te ould fellow 
eould doo to pe taking the pretty mhaids altogether. 
, ^««y. What for have you never taken apreUy maid 
» ihegither, then, Donald ? could ye no get ane i* your 
un country ? 

OoffoM. Hut, ay^ henell could have peen ketting one 
P«ttff enough, and she was very creat in Ihove with 
temiQister*s mhaid of Assint, and was very sorry when 
Mc hid to go and left her. Put it is te love story., 
w no sings now ? 

CoUint, Why, 1*11 sing you a song, that I will, and 
a gcnuhie one of mv own dare country too, maide be 
"»»t blessed fellow, 'Paddy Whack, the poet of Tip. 

BSirilM DCLAVT. 

In «weet Tipperary, the pride of the throng, 

^ have daueed a good jig, and have song a good aong 5 



On the green, as I caper*d, I scarce bent the | 
To a bottle a friend— 4md no foe to a hiss. 
At hurling, my fellow could never be found. 
For whoever 1 joeded soon came to the ground ; 
And the girls all swore that they ne*er could meet any 
Could tickle their &ncy like Dennia Debmy. 

Chorus, 
With my whack about, see it out, Dennis my jewel, 
Och! ivhy will you leavens? How can you be cruel? 
Paddy Whack may go trudge it, and Murtoch 0*Bhmey, 
Well part with them aU for dear Dennis Dehmy. 

Young Sheelah O'ShannoH was so fbnd of me, 
That whenever we met we could never agree j 
Says I, « My dear Sheelah, we*ll soon end the firay. 
For no longer in sweet Tipperary 1*11 stay.*' 
When the girls all found I was going to leave them, 
They swore that from death the world could not save 

- them: 
" O we'll leave all our friends, though ever so many, 
If youll let us go with you, swaite Dennis Debmy !" 
With my whack about, &c 

To the road then I went, and I trudged it along. 
And, by way of being silent, I lilted a song; 
<< Hey for DiAJin r saya I, « where 111 see the fine lasses, 
Get married, and drink, and ne*er mind how time passes. ** 
But when I arrived, and found every lady 
8hort"jraimn^ iTt^yilii I, They are nuirried already. 
'' By my shottl, now,** says I, *' marriage here is the fe^ 



To^trsed young recruits Ibr defence of the natiau** 
With my whadL about, &c 

To the grand panorama, that every one talks of, 
Away then I goes and inmiediately walks off; 
But I vrere astonished, as much as e'er man was^ 
To see a sea-fight on an ocean of canvass. 
But some were a-weeping, and some were Sr- wailing, 
Where Dublin once stood to see ahiiw new a-sailing ; 
But what in my mind made it still seem the stranger, . 
Though I stood in the midst, I stood out of all danger. 
With my whack about, &c 

Then to see a fine play, which I ne'er saw before. 
To Crow Street I went, without three or four more ; 
And up stairs I waUi'd, for to see things the better,. 
And bought a play-bill, though I knew not a letter. 
But the crowd vraa so great, and the players so funny, 
I laugh'd more, I'm snre^ than the w<Mrth of my money ; 
But the boys went all mad, and I maddest of any. 
When all the musichms play'd Dennis Delany. 
With their whack about, &c. 

Donald, She be a very nonseosical bhaist of a song, 
and not half so good as a fine "Scottish song. There is 
not a little girl in all my native country of Assint. who 
will not pe mhaking a bettermost soog tan tat whenever 
she pe coing into Ihove. 

CoUint. ^*Pon my shoul and body, but you are out of 
your reckoning there, old buiskeen ! for there never 
was a man or maid among you all could make a song 
with Mr Paddy Whack. 

Nancy, 111 wager our ain little Jeaunie there has 
made as good a sang sin* she fell in love as ony in a' Ire- 
land* 

Donald, Ha, ha, ha ! She would be Kktng to hear 
it, just to put town te Erisher wit his crfaaund songs, 
ha, ha, ha 1 She would pe liking very great to bear it 
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h 
There's m toniir bonny Jad^ tint I kn o' 1 
Thei^'s a bonnj kmny laddie Ihm I ken V I 

And altiMugli he be but fooflg, 

He hwn BtvMt woeiny tongne^ 
The bonny bonny Uddie that I ken o' ! 

f. 
He hM waled me far hit ain, «i' I tt«w hlflii O I 
For U*i needlea to deny that I kehkn^ O I 

When I «e his face ooae ben» 

Than a* the lads I ken, 
I think them aae &r far below hhni O I 

% 
Thttt U Annie, the demnre cnnnlni^ ftiiy^ O! 
Our Nancy, an* Bum^i bonny MAfy, d I 

They may aet their eap* at him, 

An* greet till they gae Min*, 
Bttt hia lore finw hie Jean will nerer vary, I 

4. 
He*lloome to me aft e*en though he*swett7i 01 
An* the way be baith dai^csome an* eiry, O I 

An*he*UtirlaftthepiQ» 

An* ory, •* Jeannie, let me in. 
Per my beeom It bums to he near y«^ 1 ^ 

5. 
He^ a ^eer boniqr laddie ^ X^kaaja*] 
He*8 a dear bonny laddie that 1 ken o' j 

For he'll tak me on hia knec^ 

An' he'll reare a kiaa fraa m^ 
The bonny bonny laddie that I ken o'! 

HTaf. Oude forgie ua, on o* kissing again ! No thing 
do they think about, frae morning till night, I bdiere, 
thae laaset, but kias^kUslng I Shame fa* me gin evtf 
Ihea(4aughtKkeit! 

Ifaney, Wat, what was y«nr sang abont f 

^aU Hem 1— I maun away aea what thae plagnit 
beaato are doing. 

Omn$», Hat ha, ha, ha ! 

DoMold, Ha, ha^ ha I te Briilier pe peat creat mudi 
by a cailiag og. 

Shepherd {behind ike ceiling.) Ye hae done verra 
weel for ae night, bairns, an' ye may gie ower now 
when you like, for my sheet's filled up, an' I hae down 
every word that you have either said or sung. What are 
ye feared for ?— an' what are ye skirling at ? Tell tale 
about the next week, and whoever telle the beat ane, my 
friend Harry and 1 will baith gie a good fairing tow 
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AV ADTEXTUAB AMOKO THV M0UKTAIK8 OF 
QUITO. 

{Tramlated from Vie Danith pfSlfnqtdity and the Ger^ 
man of Wrings by one of the 'Author* tf the ** Odd 
Votume,^* *• Taks and I^gendSy** ^.) 

Ok leaving the Indian village, we continued to wind 
round Chimboraaao's wide baae{ but ita anow-crowoed 
tiead no longer shone above ua in clear brilliancy, for 
a denae fog wna gathering gradually around it. Our 
guidca looked anxiouiily toWarJs it, and announced their 
appreben»iona of a vioUnt storm. We soon found that 
their fears were well-founded. The fog rapidly covered 
and obecured the whole of the mountain ; the atmos- 
phere was suffocating* and yet so humid that the steel 
work of our watchea waa covered with ruat, and the 
watchea atopt. The river beaide which we were travels 



ling rushed down with still greater impetuosity; and 
fimn the clefts of the rocks which lay on the left of 
our path, wen auddenly precipitated small rivulets, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, 
along with them. These rivulets often came down ao 
auddenly and violently that we had great difilculty in 
preserving our footing.* The thunder at length began to 
roll, and resounded through the mountainoos passes 
with the most terrific grandeur. Then came Uie Tivid 
lightning, — flash Allowing flash-^above, anmnd, be- 
neath,.-every where a sea <rf fire. We sought a momen- 
tary shelter in a cleft of the nxjts, whilst one of our 
guides hastened forward to seek a more aecure asylum. 
In a short time he returned, and informed us that he 
had discovered a spacious cavern, which would aflfbrd ua 
auificieot protection from the elementa. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and, with great dlAcnlty, and not a 
little danger, at last got into H. 

The noise and raging of the storm oontinoed with so | 
much violence, that we could not liear the sound of our ! 
own voices. I had placed myself near the entrance of ^ 
the cave, and could obaerve, through the opening, which 
was straight and narrow, the singular scene without 
The highest cedar trees wens struck down, or bent like 
reeds; monkeys and parrots lay strewed upon the i 
ground, killed by the falling brandies { the water had \ 
eollected in the path We had juat passed, and hurried I 
along it Ilka a 'mountain smam. From every thmg I 
saw I thought it extremely probable that we should be , 
obliged to pass some days 'iu this eaveni* When the j 
stortn,. however, had somewhat abated, our guides vcn* 
tured out in order to aacertahi if it were poasible to con- • 
tinue our journey. The care in which we had taken re. 
fuge was to' extremely dark, that if we moved a few 
paces from ^e entrance^ we coald aotaee an iflclthafma 
uf 9-«id we ware diihartngi to the propriety of leaving 
it even before the Indiana came back, when weanddeniy 
heard a singular groaning or growling in the further end 
of the cavern, wnich instantly fixed all our attention. 
Wharton and myself listened anxiously, bat our daring 
and inconsiderate young fHend Lincoln, together wiih 
my huntsman, ctept about upon their bands and knees, 
and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from whence 
the sound proceeded. They had not advanced far into 
the cavern before we heard them utter an exclamation 
of surprise ; and they returned to us, each carrying in 
his arms an aaimal singularly marked, and about the 
aize of a cat, aeemingly of great strength and power, 
and furnished with immense faaga. The ey«a were of a 
green colour ; strong claws were upon their feet ; and a 
blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. Wharton 
had scarcely giooeed at them when he axclaimed in con- 
stemation, ** Good God I we have oome into the den of 
a '*— — He waa interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 
may from our guides, who camo mshiog prectpiutely 
towards ua, calling out, ^^ A tiger I a tiger !** and at 
the same time, witn extraordinary rapidity, they climbed 
up a oodar tree which stood at the entrance of the cave, 
and hid themselves among the branches* 

After the first sensation of horror and sutpriae, which 
rendered me' motionless for a moment, had subsided, 
I grasped my fire-arma. Wharton had already regained 
his composure and aelf-possession ; and he called to us 
to assist him InsUntly in blocking up the mouth of the 
cave with an immense stone which fortunately lay near 
it. The sense of approaching danger augmented our 
strength ; for we now distinctly heard the growl of the 
ferodoQS animal, and we were lost beyond redemption 
if it reached the entrance before we could get it cloaed« 
Ere thia was done, we could distinctly see the tiger 
bounding to#ards the spot, and stooping in order to creep 
into his den by the narrow opening. At this fearful 
moment, our exertions wck ouccesaful, and the great 
stone kept ^e wild beast -at bay. There waa a bviaH 
open space, however, left between the top of the en- 
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tnuiee and tlM stoiMi, Aioagh whidi w« oonld see the 
head of die aninial, lUumioated bj its glowing ejes, 
vbich U zeU«d» glariog with hrj upon m. Its frighi- 
/til nedngf too, penetrated to the deptiis of the cavern^ 
and was anaweted by the hoaiat growling of the coha, 
wkieh Linoc^ and Frank had now tossed from them. 
Oar ferocious enemy attempted4irst to remove the stone 
with hia powerful daws, lod then to push it with his 
head from its ]»laee ; andjthese efforts, proving abortive, 
served only to iaeieaee his wrath. He uttered a tremeo- 
doua« heart-piercing howl, and his flaming eyes darted 
light into the darkiwss of our retreat. 

^ Now is the time tt> fire at him," said Wharton, with 
his nasal calnmcss ; ^<aim at his eyes i the ball will go 
thfoagh his hrain, and we shall then have a chance to 
get rid of him." 

Frank seised his doBble-banelled gun, and Lincoln his 
pistols. The former placed the mussle within a few 
inches of the tiger, and Lhtooln did the same. At Whar- 
ton's command, they both drew the triggers at the same 
moment; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed 
aware that the flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang 
growling from the entrance; but, feeling himself unhurt, 
immediacely turned back again, and stationed himself 
in liis Ibrnier place. The powder in both pieces was 
wet ; they tltenfore proceeded to draw the useless load- 
ing, whilst Wharton and myself hastened to seek our 
powder flask. It was so eKtmnely dark, that we were 
obliged to grope about the cave ; and at last, coming in 
contact with ttie cubs, we heard a rustling noise, as if 
they were fdaying with some metal substance, which we 
soon diaoovamd was the osaister we were looking for. 
Aloat vifortuaately, however, the animals had pushed 
off the lid with their claws, and the powder had been 
•tiBwed ovev the damp asfth, ai^ rendered entirety uae» 
leas. This henible aiscotivy^«Kiiied tba-greatest #ob. 
•taiiiation. 

. •« An Is aow orer,** said Wharton; *< we have only 
BOW to choose whether we shall die of hunger, together 
'Wfth these animala who are shut up along with us, or 
open the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster without^ 
•nd so make a quicker end of the matter.*' 

So laying,' he placed himself dose beside the stone 
which, for the moment, defended us, and looked un- 
dauntedly upon the lighming eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
colii raved and swore ; and Frank took a piece of strong 
oord ftom his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of 
the cave^I knew not with what design. We soon, 
however, heard a low, stifled groaning; and the tiger, who 
had heard it also, became more restless and disrarbed 
than ever! He went ba^wards and forwards before 
the entrance of the cave in tlie most wild and impetuous 
manner-^en stood stfll, and, streichmgout his neck in 
the direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening 
bowl. Our two Indian guides took adyantage of this 
opportunity to discharge several anowa from the tree. 
lie was struck more than once; but the light weapons 
bounded back hamdess fnrni his thick skin. At length, 
however, one of them struck him near the eye, and the 
arrow remained sticking in the wound. He now bsoke 
smew into the wildest fury, sprang at the* tree, and tore 
it with his daws^ as if ho would have dragged it to the 
ground. But having at length succeeded in getting rid 
of the arrow, he became more calm, and laid himself 
down as before in front of the cave.^ 

Fhmk now returned from the lower end of the den, 
imd a gbace showed us what he had been doing. In 
each band, and dancUng ftom the end of a string, weft 
«he two cubs. He had strangled them ; and before we 
were awaie what he iBleoded, be throw them throng 
the opening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal per- 
ceive them than he gased earnestly upon them, and be- 
gan to examine them doeely, tufning them eautioasly 
ftom aide to side. As soon aa he became aware tiiat 
Ihey were dead, be uttmd so p&eiciBga howl of sorrow, 



that we were obliged to put our hands to our ears. 
When I upbraided my huntsman for the cruel action 
he had so ra&hly committed, I perceived, by his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue tuna our impending fote,' and that under these 
circumstances the tiss lietwesn master and aervaat were 
dissolved. For my own part, without knowing wby, 1 
could not help believing that some unexpected assist- 
ance would yet rescue us from so horrible a fate. Ahis ! 
I little antidpated the sacrifice that my rescue was to eos t 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale ; the songs of birds were again 
heard in the neighbouring forest, and the sunbeams 
sparkled in the drops that hung f^om the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature was reviving 
after tlie wild war of elements which had so recently 
taken place ; but the contrast only made our situation 
the more horrible* We were in a grave firom which 
there was no deliveranoe ; and a monster, worse than the 
fabled Cerberus, kept wateh over us. The ti^er had 
bud himself down beside his whelps. He was a beauti- 
ful animal, of great sire and strength, and his Ibnbs 
being stretched out at theit full length, displayed his 
immense power of muscle. A double row of great teeth 
stood far enough apart to show his large red tongue, 
from which the whito foam foil in larg^ drops. All at 
once another roar was heard at a distance, sod the tiger 
immediatdy rose and answered it with a mournful 
howL At the same instant, oor Indians uttered a 
ahriek, which announced that some new danger threat- 
ened us. A few moments confirmed our worst fean, 
for another tiger, not quite so large as the former, came 
rapidly towaida the spot where we were. 

*^ This enemy will prove-more cruel than the other,'* 
said Wharton ; ^ for this Is the female, and she knows 
•o^pity for those who d^ive her of her young." 

The howU which the tigress gave, when she had exa- 
mined the bodies of Iter cubs, surpassed every thing of 
horrible that we had yet heard; and the tiger mfaigled 
his mournful ctiea with hers. Suddenly her roaring was 
lowered to a hoane growling, and we saw her anzfously 
stretch out her head, extend her wide and smoking nos- 
trils, and look as if she were determmed to discover im- 
mediatdy the muideren of her young. Her eyes quick- 
ly fell upon us, and she made a spring forward with the 
intention of penetrating to our place of refuge. Per- 
haps she might have been enabled, by her immenite" 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with all 
our united power, hdd it against her. When the found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approiClted the 
tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, and he ross 
and joined in her hollow roarings. They stood together 
for a few moments, as if in consultation, and then sud- 
denly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from 
our sight. Tfadr howling died away in the distance, 
and then entivdy ceased. We now began to entertain 
better hopes of oor condition ; but Wharton shook his 
head^^* Do not flatter youraelves,** said he, ^' with the 
belief that these animals will let us escspe out of their 
sight tiU they have had their revenue. The houre we 
hare to live are numbered.'* 

Neverdidess, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
stonding before the entrance, and heard them call to us 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saving ourselves 
by instant flight, for that the Ugen had only gone 
round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, with 
which they were no doubt acquainted. In the greatest 
haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stent forth from 
what we had oonsi&red a living grave. Wharton was 
the last who left it ; he was unwilling to lose his double- 
barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up : the rest of us 
thought only of making our escape. We now heard 
once more the roaring of the tigere, though at a dis- 
tance ; and foUowiog the example of oar guides, we pre-* 
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cipitftt^ struck into a tide path. From the mnnber oC 
roots and branches of trees with which the storm had 
strewed our way, and the slipperiness of the road, o«r 
flight was slow and difficult. Wharton, tboagh an ac- 
tive seaman, had a heavy step, and had great clJifiloDlty 
in keeping pace with .us,.4md we were fSiea obliged to 
slacken our own on his account. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an 
hour, when we found that our way led along the edge of 
a rocky cliff, with innumerable fisiurea. We had just 
entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were 
before us, uttered one of their pierdog shrieks, and we 
immediately became awsxe that thj tigers were in pnr« 
suit of us. . Urged by desoair, we ruslied towards one 
of the btoiks, or guUk, in our way, over which 'was 
thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprang up and down at 
every step, and .could be trode with safety by the light 
foot of the Indians alone. Desp in the h<^ow below 
rushed an impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed 
and ja^ed rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
Lincdn^ my huntsman, and myself, passed over the 
chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle 
of the waving bridge, and endeavouring to steady him- 
self, when botl) the tigers were seen to issue from the 
adjoining fprcst ; and the moment they descried us, they 
bounded. towards us with dreadful roarings. Mean- 
while, Whartpn had nearly gained the safe side of the 
gulf, aod we were all damberiog up the rocky cUft* ex- 
cept Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to as- 
sist his friend to step upon firm ground. Wharton, 
though the ferocious animals were close upon htm, never 
lo«| his courage or presence of mind. As soon as be had 
gained the edge of the cli|^ he kQek4p»%wl pitfa) liif 
sword<divided the fastenings by which the hjage«as t^ 
tached to the rock. He expected that an efSectual batdcr 
would thus be put tp the fartjhe.r |»iweas of oar JM»» 
suern $ but he was mistaken, for he had scandy acoom- 
pliahed his task,; when the tign^ without a moment*! 
pause, rushed towards the chasm, aiid attempted to 
bound over it. It was a. fearful sight to see the mighty 
animal suspended, for a moment, in the air, above the 
abyss ; but the scene passed like a flash of lighming. 
Her strength was not equal to the distance : she^fell into 
thfe gu\f, and before she reached Uie bottom, she was 
torn into a thousand, pieces by the ja§^^ points of the 
rocks. Her fate did not in the least dismay her com- 
panion ; he followed her with an immense spring, and 
reached the opposite side, but only with his fore claws; 
and thus he dung to. the edge of the pi«ctpice, endea- 
vouring to gain a footing. The Indians again uttered 
a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. But Whar- 
ton, who was. nearest the edge of the roak, advanced 
courageously towards the tiger, and struck his sword 
into the animal*6 breast ■ Enraged beyond aUmeuure, 
the wild beast collected all his strength, and with a vio- 
lent effort, fixing one of l^js hind legs upon die edge of 
the cliff, he seized .Wharion by the thigli. That iMroic 
man still preserved his fortitude ;~4)e grasped the trunk 
of a tree with bis left hand, to steady and support him- 
self, while with his right he wrenched, and violently 
turned the sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. 
All this was the work of an iostant. The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to his assistance ; but Lin- 
coln, who was alrieady at bis side, hadsebed Whaiton^s 
gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck so 
powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the 
tiger, that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go 
his hold, and fell back into the abyss. All would have 
been well had it ended thus ; but the unfortunate Lin- 
coln had not calculated upon the force of fais bkw ; he 
staggered forward, reeled upon, the edge of the preci- 
pice, extended his hand t(^ seize upon any thing to aave 
nimself^^but in vain. His foot slipped ; for an instant 
he hovered over the gulf, and then was plunged into it, 
to rise no more ! 



We g»Te vent to a shriek of JMnor, «id then for a 
few minvtes there was a dead and avfU atteoce. When 
we were able to revert to our own oooditkm, I fonnd 
Wharton fainting upon the brink of the preciploe. We 
examined his wound, and found that he was toni in a 
dieadf ttl manner, and the blood flowed ineessanfly ham 
the wide and deep gash. The Indiana coUeeted some 
pUmts and herbs, tha application of which «Med the 
blecdfaig ; and we thin bound np the OHDjrisd iiab, 
while poor Wharton lay perfectly inasQsiUe. filabreaifa- 
Ing was thick and heavy, and his pulse beat fisiwiahly. 
It was now evening, and we were ddiged to saolve 
upon passing the night under the sheksr of aome cleft 
in the rocks. The Indians lighted a fire to keep the 
wild beasts from our couch ; and, having gathered some 
fruit, I partook of a meal that was the oooat sofxowfol 
of qiy life. No sleep viaited my eyea that nigfat I sat 
at Wharton*s bed, and listened to bis deep breathing. 
It became always more and mors hard and deep, mod his 
hand grasped violently, as if in convulsive moveoicnts. 
His conaeioust»ess had not returned, and in this aitna- 
tion he passed the whole night.^ In the morning the In- 
dians thought it would be best to bear our wonnded 
friend back to the village we had left the ptevious day. 
They plaited some strong branches together, aod form- 
ed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a moumfiil pro- 
cession. On the wav Wharton sttddaJy opened bia 
eyes, but instantly closed them again, and lay aa un- 
movable as before. Towards evening wetdiew near 
our destination, and our Indian ftieoda, when they saw 
our situation, expressed the deepest sympathy ; bat the 
whde tribe assembled round us, and uttered plneing 
.firiet of grief, when they learnt poor Uaooln'a UBhappy 
fate. Y«oaa9 the fisir maiden whose heart be had wen, 
burst into tears ; and hfr brothen hattened wrnvf^mfDom* 
pff^ by ^— >* 0^^^ JpdssMi hi wovth of im body* 
I remahxed with my wounded friend^ he 6t£U hqr um^ 
remly toaensible to every thing that pa st ed anraad km. 
Towards moniing sleep overpowered me. A song of 
lamentation and mouniog aeoosed me. It waa the In- 
dians retumhig with Lioooln's body. Yaaoa was at 
the head of the procession. I hastened to meet them, 
but was glad to turn back again, when my eyes fcU 
upon the torn aod lifeless body of our young oompanion. 
The Indiana had laid him upon the tigers* skins^ which 
tbey had strewed with green boughs; and they now 
bore him to the burial-plaoe of their tribe. Yaana sa- 
crificed on his tomb the most beautiful omamcnt she 
poesweed. her long black hair.-.an o6Ssrii^ u|Mm the 
giave of bun who nad first awakened the feelhiga of 
tenderness in her innocent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton*s bed, he sud* 
denly moved ; be raised his head, and opening his 
eyes, gaaed fixedly upon a comer of the. mom. Uia 
countenance changed in a moat extnunrdinary maoner ; 
it was deadly pale^ and seemed to be turning t» marbk. 
I saw that the hand of death iras upon him. *^ All it 
over,^* he gasped out, while his looks continued fixed 
upon the same spot. ^^ There it stands 1** and, en say- 
ii^ these words, he fell back and died. 



A NIGHT 8CBNK IN IRBLANO. 

J9y the Editor of the Invemea Comrtern 

It is tcarody possible for the hnagfaiatiOD even of • 
poet to pahit a more beautiful landscape than that whtdi 
stretches between the bay of Dundalk, on the nevA-eait 
ooaat of Ireland, and the deep teduded vale of Ravena- 
dale. The characteristic charaot, both of toft and of 
Alpine scenery, are here combined. Woods of luxa- 
riaot growth and foUage— vales girdled by rocks and 
oostQ. ih e wildness and sublimity of nrimitive nature^ 
and the social joy and fertiliqr of inland cuUivalioo, are 
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blended togethor in cardess beauty and magnificenee. 
On the east tiaes a xldpe of lofty xnounuins, their sides 
covered in summer with blossomed heath, fune, and 
mosa, which afford ahelter for nbundanee of game, wild 
bees, and atnging birds, besides seentiog the air with a 
peculiar and deiightfttl fragrance. Nnmberless rivulets 
burst fnm fissures in the rodcs, their clesv waters spark, 
ling in the sun,, and mingling in their descent wi^ the 
green and eciniaon hnea of the various planu which it 
is the.bustnesa and delight of- many a-fidr hand to 
gather and arrange. Mineral waters also abound m the 
ralleys^sainted weUsy canopied by rude and broken 
arches of'sione, and shaded by solitary fan-liice trees, 
where at sunrise and sunset the superstitious peasantry 
still repair, to partake of the blessol waters, and relate 
legends of miraculoaa faith and power. Scattered along 
the sborea and hills, numerous cairns, or tumuli, point 
out the graves of Ireland*8 ancient warriors ; and hi 
many of the secluded pastoral endosutes, fragments of 
old halls and convents — ^ruined walls and mouldering 
arclies— lend interest and solemnity to the wild land- 
scape, aiidatiU wilder tale and ballad, of the Irish moun. 



But I wander from my theme. Happening one even- 
ing in spring to be txaversing the hills to which I have 
alluded, I insenaibly rambled on till J had gone too far 
to retrace my steps befbne nightftUl. Knowing, how- 
ever, the path I waa pursuing, I resolved to proceed in 
the direction of Carlingford bay, and, reposing for the 
night m a glen at no great distance, return on the fol- 
lowuig morning. The moon soon rose above the craggy 
tops of the Mome mountains, six miles to the east of 
that oa which I stood, and I pcrenved that the imer- 
venhig glen or ▼aUey waa filled with a hoge 4eBaB fog, 
that, spwiaiHng In the uncertam mbonKgh^ bote no in« 
apt irseoibhuKe w a wide' a^itAd ata In cn4II% 
theie monntains at night, ftavellers are often so com* 
pletely enveloped in the mist, that, after vainly endea- 
vouring to Duke their way over bog and preciptcev they 
are fain to take shelter in some nook or cavern, till 
mormng dissipau the vapours. Impressed with this 
fscr, and seeing a light issue from a hut at no great dis- 
tance, on tile south side of the mountain, I determined 
to talce refuge under ita roof, rather than incur the pro- 
bable risk of seeking better quarters farther onward. 
Diverging ftom the beaten track, I therefore made up 
to the spot; but before reaehmg it, I heard the moving 
acceou of a female voice, evidently engaged in the task 
of wailing or lamentation. I rapped gently at the door. 
It waa opened by an old woman, bent ani withered by 
toil and age^ yet retaining a keen sparkling glance, and 
coDstdeiaUe vivacity in her demeanour. She waa evi- 
dendy a true denistfi of the mountains, hale and cheer- 
fol, in spite of yeara and misfortune, and equally alive 
to mirth and aorrow. The latter, however, seemed now 
to be the predominant feeling. Making known to the 
ancient dame the circumstancea that had brought me to 
her door, I solicited shelter for the night <^ Shelter,'* 
said she; with the true indigenous xest and cordiidity — 
^^ O yes, and welcome ; but it*s no plaoe for any ione. 
The man of the house is dead, and his poor wife is here 
breaking her heart for him ; and good reason she has, 
for it*s himself was the fine husband to her.'* 

I stooped and entered the cabin, and, at one glance, 
law that the shadow of death had indeed deacended on 
the humble cottage. On a table, in the midat of the 
house, lay the corpse of a tall man, covered with a sheet, 
the head resting on a bundle of straw, partially covered 
with linen. From theroof were hung sheeu that nearly en« 
circled the table, and gave it the appearance of a bed 
with eurtaina. Above tlie head of the corpse were pin- 
ned some paltry prims of the Nativity, the Flight mto 
Egypt, &C., and the difierent oomera of the rude tempo- 
rary faoer were decorated with ribanda, each bimdi bemg 
formed in the shape of a cross. From this touehiog 



display of fhnereal poverty and finery, I turned to sur- 
vey the interior of the cottage. One end was boarded off 
for keeping the potatoes, and in die other was a hanging 
drettefy coAtainins; a few wooden noggins and trendiers. 
Underneath was the iron pot, the pea8ant*8 sole cooking 
-utensil, accompanied by a red earthen pitdier for hold- 
ing water. Several home-made candles, composed cit 
^strings of tow dipped In rosin, were suspended from the 
wall; and two of them, inserted in cleft sticks, served, 
with the aid of a good turf fire, to illuminate the dwell- 
ing. On a stool, by the side of the corpse, sat the mis- 
tress of the house, a stout robust woman, apparently 
about thirty years of ai^e. She rose at my entr ince, and 
motioning me to a seat near the fire, resumed her for- 
mer place. The old woman havmg latched the door, 
also approached the fire, and, sitting down in a comer, 
pulled out a dhitdeen^ or pipe, from behind a Urge stone 
which served for a hob, and b^n smoking, equally 
silent and sorrowful. 

After a short pause, I ventured to ask if there were 
no other persons to be at the wake, when the grandmo. 
ther replied, that there were plenty of friends and r&. 
veeHM too, but that they were all gone to bny things for 
the wake and funeral. ^< 1*11 warrant,'* added (the, ^' we 
shall htve a good wake, for poor Larry himself was the 
boy that was neve^ backward at going to one; and 1*11 
go bail tliat some of the boy^ from the Glen will come 
to help the baHe with the car up the mountain.** 

The conjecture was soon proved to be correct, for, in 
a few moments, the neise of a car mttling up the rocky 
path that led to the tabin announced the approach of 
the cavalcade i)«m *^the town.** Their arrival wis 
Agitated V9 b^tirUirfeBales with violent dappuiff of 
liaads^-HlA fltarinoat vociferoaa screams — a proceeding 
whkW I afterwards learned, was of no small importance, 
fsr^ its strict obaervancey it Sa bdieved that all the 
lehitions of the deceased are preservid, for at least twelve 
months, fhm a calamity aimilar to that they had met to 
dej^ote. 

The party having reached the door, two stout man 
entered, one bearing a keg of whisky, and the other a 
sack filled with loaves of bread, which they deposited 
in a comer near diie fire. Two others then brought in 
a large basket, containing tea, sugar, tobacco, and pipes, 
with the deal boards of which the coffin was to be made, 
and the pall with which it was to be covered. A bro- 
ther of the deceaaed, bight ^^ Jack MaeShane,*' now ap 



S reached the fire, and saluting me with a low bow, said 
e auppoaed I was ^* a stranger in those partn.'* I an- 
swered in the affirmative, luid mentioned that, in co- 
mbig over the mountain, I was induced, by the fog, which 
he must bave«een below, to solicit shelter for the night. 
'^ Then you aie heartily welcome," said the warm-heart- 
ed Irishman; ^and if you doD*t like to stop at the 
wake, one of ua will go down to the Glen with you after 
supper.** I thanked him cordiaUy for his kind offer ; 
but, my curiosity being excited to witness a genuine nn- 
aophiaticated Irish wake, expressed my dofire to remain 
and be pieaent at the ceremony. 

The acene now took a different Mm. The handy lads 
of the Glen, maugre the presence of the still cold corpse, 
which haunted me like a spell, were evidently ripe for 
mirth and good fellowship ; the old grandmother peemed 
nothing loath— and Mcdchy Murphy, the widow, looked 
up and smiled through her tesrs. We, good Protestants, 
are taught in infancy to believe that every sign of re- 
joicing evinced on Chriatmac day is another pangphmted 
in the breaat of the great enemy ot mankind ; and our 
mercurial neighbours of the ^ gieen isle ** seem to think, 
that every burst of merriment.at a wake is another mark 
of respect paid to the manes of the deceased. Both 
traditions are no doubt equally fhlladous, and neither is 
much to be landed ; but we may well pardon the poor 
oppressed Iiiah peasantry, if their mirth and sadness be 
oioaely intermingled, and obange as fatt ia the lights 
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and shadows thai croM each other on their eiuuiy xnouB- 
udns. 

'' Amh, Sbeeleh Murpbr !*^ ezdaimed a«« tight boy," 
named Biyan Rooney, *' I wish yoa would make us a 
bit of tifasU» There's plenty of good tea, white braad» 
and whisky in the house, and there's not another woman 
in the barony that can do it better than yourself} when 
you have got the things to do it with." 

*^ Good luck to you, Bryan," rejoined the old woman, 
touched with his cooriier-Uke language, ** yonVe got a 
tongue would wile the bird off the tree— many is the 
sore heart you have made ;"— and she instantly set to the 
work of prepsration. A rousing turf-fire was speedily 
biasing on the hearth, aided by the active esertioos of 
the aforesaid Bryant who blew it sedulously with his 
hat ; and the iron pot, which was to serve in the double 
capacity of kettle and tea-pot, being filled with water, 
was in a few moments singing like a nnde in ^' the leaff 
woods of June." The widow then brought forward a 
box in which she kept her dosk and Sunday gown, 
and, placing itin the most advantageous situation to serve 
for a table, ordered the noggins to be got in requisition 
for the guests. Sheelah, the grandmother, having per- 
formed this necessary service, measured out the tea with 
a horn spoon into the pot, and then cut up two loaves 
into slices, each (to borrow a simile of Jack MacShane's) 
being about the dimensions of ^* a smoothing-iron." 
Whatever may be urged by stroog-nervcd phUosophers 
against *' the cope that cheer but not inraiiatsy' the 
company at widow Murphy's seemed by no means to 
recognise the force of their aigumtnts. Noggin after 
noggin was emptied and lepleiushedi and if uw mode 
in which the beverage was pcepaMd diZUmt tepd <« ixoi" 
prove its flavour, ii had the effect of augmentxnf iu 
strength, and keeping it equal to die laat. AAec the 
«« tea.4ackle" (as Cobbett oaf a^ waa nmoved, a moa^^ 
nial^kd inspirtog liqtiid was introdoeed. The whisky. 
keg was placed on a atone by the fire-side, and Sheelah 
having extracted a peg from one end, drew oif a quan* 
tity in the pitcher, and handed it over to Jack Mac- 
Shane. Jack filled out a bumper in a bom, and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, drank very devoutly— ^^ Hem's Ood rest 
the soul of the poor man under 6oord".— a sentiment 
which celled forth a hearty ^* amen " fiom all the as- 
sembled mourners. Each having pledged a libation to 
the spiritual welfare of the deceased, tne company all 
sat down, some on stools, and the rest on stones brought 
in for the purpose, and indulged for some time in the si* 
lent unsocUl luxury of smoking. In the meantime, the 
cottage kept filling with young people from the Glen ; 
and a sort of uble was raised at the foot of the corpse, 
on which were placed nearly a doiCQ of lighted candles. 

Tliis preliminary being over, the women began the- 
keen, or wail over the dead, and if the mirth of the com- 
pany bad formerly been abrupt and simultaneous, their 
grief seemed now to be as gnieral, unstudied, and sin* 
cere. The females wept oairight^ while the most 
haidy countenances among the men were bedewed with 
tears whidi they vainly strove to hide. I afterwaids 
lottoed, that in this wild untutored cbant were recapi- 
tulated all tl|e manly actions achieved by the deceased 
— rMs dexterity at wrestling, buUet^throwing, putting 
tlie stone, dancing, and leaphig ; and it concluded with 
reflections on the forlorn state of his disconsolate widow, 
and the grief of his mother and friendi. A noble poet, 
wliose lines may be truly tanned ^^ mottoes of the hearty'* 
baa said. 

There Is a tear for an that die^ 

A mourner o*er the humblest grsw ; 

and it seemed to me that among these rude, iUitetate 
Iri»h peasants, there was more of the fervour and earnest- 
nees of genuine heartfelt sonow than I had ever pie* 
viously witnessed. When die ferihigs aie allowed to 
expand withottt dssck or ooBtMl, to grew with the 



giowth and strengthen with the streogdi, dsey attain a 
power, whether for good or for evil^ ibat la as fiikr re- 
moved from the dwarfish conceptions of osdinary life, 
as the wild unpnined grandeur of an Ameriesn fiireat is 
diflbent from the trim psrtene or nicely colcivaied gar- 
den. Hence those occasional bursts of hnmonr, patfaoa, 
teodemees, and imagination, which snrprise us In the 
lowest Irish ; and hence those frightful atrodissa which 
ever and anon astound us, showing thai the depths of 
human depravity csn be sounded by no bmbbI fdanmet 
line, for 

In the lovrest deeps there is a lower atilL 

One extreme^ however, generally begets another. The 
love of mirth is fully as Strang, and much mote laating, 
with the Irish, than the love of sorrow. Accordingly, in 
onr humble party, the women soon wiped their eyes, aad 
the men filled theur pipes, and a young man roee and pro- 
posed that they should begin a play to baolah aleep and 
sorrow. The proposal waa haaied with aodamadon ; 
and after a brief pause of deliberation, it waa agreed that 
they should enact the Priest and Clerk, and marry all the 
young people present 1 A stool was placed in the centre 
of the room, and Bryan Booney (who happened to have 
a rusty black silk handkerchief about his neck) was 
unanimously elected Priest Having chosen a ymmg 
man for Glerk« the two furnished chemselrea eadi with 
an apron, which they twisted up like a rope. The cbk- 
mony commenced with the Priest calling ont, ** Yoa, 
Bamy Gallagher in the eomer there i come ont and get 
a wife for yourself." Bamy seemed as loath to enter into 
the holjr and happy state as Mr Maltbua himaelf oouki 
have wished ; whereupon the Clerit made up to hioi, 
basting htm soundly, the Priest at the same time laying 
about the shoulders of his functionary, and ordering 
fahn to ^^ do Ins duty.^' Thns admonished, Bamy was 
fain to ci^ quarter, and comply with the rale of die 
game. Bemg placed on the sux^ he was asked^ ■>* Whidi 
of those pretty girls (and some of them were xaally 
pretty) he would chooee for his wilb ?".— ^ GosDUseod 
me to Nanny O'Neill," said Bamyy casting a glance 
towards a £ihr*haired damsel, who stood half coooeolcd 
behind the group. Nanny threw her ^ron over her 
face lest she should be seen by the Priest ; bather mo- 
desty was of no avail, for the Clerk, pereeiviag where 
Barny's eyes .were fixed, handed his bhtshing partner 
from amidst a crowd of tittering £sir onea, who cnviaJ 
Nanny her dioice by such a cioae likely boy as Bamy, 
azMl seated heron the matrimonial stooL Bsmy Gallagh- 
er then saluted his betrothed with all the gallantry of a 
cavoRir urvetiie^ and moved ofi" to a part of the house 
appropriated for the reception of the married pairk 
Nanny selected the young man with whom the cere- 
mony was next to be repeated^ and then joined her part- 
ner, interchanging with him those worids and glances 
which Bums, who was deeply read in sooh matters, 
says, omistitute 

Heartfih raptores, bliss beyond oompare^ 

In thk manner Widow Mnrphy*8 yonthfhl visitors were 
all united, and seated round the walls. The Priest's oc- 
cupation befaig gone, he sat down hhnself on the stool, 
and sent round bis Clerk with a trencher to each of the 
girls, to demand his marriage fi»es. These were taken 
in pledges, afterwards to be rdeased, on condition that 
the bride or her betrothed cdiould sing a song or tell a 
tale. The pledges consisted of scissors, pineushioos. 
thimbles, &c. ; and as each was held up, the partner of 
the fair owner piqued himsdf too much on his ^ smart- 
ness" to allow the pledge to be forfeited. 

The tales and songs seemed all to be inspired by Ae 

^ewias lodi whidi had not disdained to abed ita sooth- 

ing and cfaeeritig^ .influence on the lowliest scenes of 

humble lilok Feats of superhuman strength and dex- 

. fesrity— the eombatrof -rival giaiitft-»«Bd the apells and 
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encfaaatmenti of -fairiM and witches, fonned the staple 
themes of these unambitioiis repvesentatioDS, ssue of 
which were of a highly humorous and dramatic cast, 
worthy the collection of a Crofton Croker. 

The night was wholly spent ere the pledges were all 
redeemed, and the ^^ dapnled dawn** had streaked the 
east, ere the party thougnt of separating. The wake 
was concluded with another wail somewhat similar to 
the first, after which the party took leaye of the widow 
and her aged TelatiTe,«and departed in a hody for the 
Glen. It was in rain that I offered some pecuniary corn* 
pensation to my hnmhle entertainers. The offer was 
gently but firmly resisted, and we therefore parted with 
mutual prayers and blessings, measured out with ftil- 
ness and uncerity. • On gaining the road, I fimnd the 
darkness rapidly yanishii^ ; the outlines of the Mome 
mountains being distinctly visible, though the loch and 
valley still lav under an almost impenetrable veil ttf 
misc. Early, nowever, as was the hour, the ^ busy hum 
of men*' ascended up the steep ; the labourer was on 
the moor — the bav was crowded with boats, some ma* 
king out for the nerring-fishing, some tracking in the 
bay, and Others dropping along the loch. The tide of 
life, thought I, is still r^ingon — still wakine the pea- 
sant to his daily round of care— though it will beat no 
more for the poor Irish Widow's son. Strange people ; 
that can convert their deepest griefs into sources of joy 
and merrimait ; and as their earthly ties drop off*, make 
each succeeding bereavement but bind them closer to 
their surviving ^* co-mates and brothers'* of the soil I 



« tPBAKINO Olrr- IW GH0RCH. 
Mg the Jmihortif^^ ne TradUUmsofSdMurghy'*^. 

A siOiT anmsiog Instance of speaking tmt in chureh 
occurred some years ago in the cDurch of . Tbo 
ministtf, in preaching upon the story of Jonah, uttered 
a piece Of declamatory rhetoric to something like the 
rollowing effect: — ^^« And what sort of a fish was it, my 
brethren, that Ood had appointed thus to execute his 
holy will ? Was it a shark, my brethren ? No— it 
could not be a shark ; for Ood could never have ven. 
tured the person of his beloved prophet amongst the 
deadly teeth of that ravenous fish. What fish waa it, 
then, my brethren ? Was it a salmon, think ye ? Ah, 
no( that were too narrow a lodging. There's no ae 
lalmon i*.the deepest pule o* a* Tweed could swallow a 
man. Besides, ye ken,' it*s miiir natural for men to 
iwallow salmon, than sidmon to swallow men. What, 
then^ was it ? Was it a sea lion, or a sea horse, or a sea 
do>(, or the great rhinoceros ? Oh, no ! These are not 
^ripter beasu ava. Ye're ss far aff* *t as ever. Which 
of the monsters of the great deep was it, can ye tell 
me ?***-Here an old spectacled dame, who had an dee- 
mofiynary seat on the pulplt-stair, thinking that the 
miaiater was in a real perplexity about the name of the 
6sh, interrupted him with, ^ Hoot, sir, it #as a whale, 
ye ken.**— -^^ Out upon ye, yoa gtaoslesa wifb that you 
sre,** cried (he orator, so enragra, as almost to fly out 
of the pulpit at her ; *^ thus to take the word out of the 
mouth of Qod^s minister !** 

Another amusing insunoe of a similar piece of in- 
decorum occurred at Biggar. It must be well known to 
our readers, that the more ignorant and zealous eongre« 
gations of the Scottish church. In common with those 
belonging to what la called the SeeetHim^ entertain a 
very strong prejudice against the use of written notes in 
the pulpit. Tlie contempt with which clergymen are 
sometimes treated* on this account would astonish the 
liberal minds of our English neighbours. In one case, 
which haa come within our knowledge, this contempt 
pioceeded so far as to occasion a aveaidng out. The 
miniater of Biggar, in Lanarkshire, whose aUlitiet, whau 



ever they might be, were held in the utmost scorn on 
account of his readUigy was one day concluding his dis- 
course, as an old woman of the true old leaven was lea- 
ving the chureh. He closed the leaves of his sermon 
and those of the Bible at the same time, saying, with 
emphasis, intended as a sortof dendier to hb argument, 
^ I add no more **— <^ Because ye canna !** cried the old 
woman. 



FINE arts: 



TRiftO xxaniTioir of TtcTvan at tbb ioot- 

TISB ACADBMT. 

{Second NoHce.) 

Passiho from the consideration of the two great aU 
tractions of this Exhibition, we turn our attentton first to 
Uie portraits. This is not because we have any undue 
admiration of this branch of art ; but, on the contrary, 
becauBCi havhig rather a distaste to it, we wish to hurry 
them over in the first place. Portrait-painting is a very 
useful study for the young artist ; and the vanity of 
mankind (particularly in our own dear countrv) will 
always render it profitable ; but we hold it a dubioos 
proof of any man*s qoalificadons for an artist, that, ha- 
ving mastered the technical dlfiieulties of his art, he 
rests satisfied with being a mere portrait-painter. Por- 
trait-pabting holds about the same rank in ar^ that 
Memoirs and Brogmphlod Sketches do in literature. 
Sometimes, it is true, it catches a reflected light ftom 
its aubject, or, when iooe by some master-hand, it ac 
qtAK$ % tehw analogous to that which is possessed by 
Cl8reQdon*s master^ Sketches of Character. This, 
hoMWr, is the otmeatt aad it is but a bad sign of the 
state of art In any country, when portraita are the only 
paintings in demand. The oaly,partxaits in any degree 
approaching to the higher class in the Scottish Acade- 
my Exhibition are, that of Joseph, by Syme (32), of 
Bishop Cameron, by O. Watson (01), and of a Gen. 
tiemao, by Gnham (68). There are others with which, 
had we an interest in the individual, we miftht wish to 
deck our walls ;— but this is a very qualified praise. 

The lest of die pictures in tlie Exhibition consist of 
domestic scenes, or scenes from common life; land- 
scapes and sea pieces ; fhiit and flower pieces. There 
ia, It IS true, one adventurous attempt — an <^ Archime- 
des**— of which " least said is soonest mended.*' Of 
Liaton*s *« City of aadent Greece,** we will speak along 
with his other picture. 

Domestic ScEKBs, AWDScBHESFaoM Comxok 

Life It would be a vain parade of learning to deuil 

die nature of this class of paintings. As they may unite 
both landscape and figure, they give the artist a wide 

field ihe hoes and shades of earth, air, and water ; form, 

colouring, grouping of figures, and expiessmn. Nor 
do tiiey altogether want the hdghtening charms of asso- 
dation, of which tiie more largely and skilfully the art. 
ist makes use the better, so long as he does not overstep, 
in sesrch of them, the limits of his art ; although the 
nature of die subject necessarily precludes nsodations 
of such deep and engrossmg power as belong to the 
higher walks of historical paiotug. 

Alexander Fraser has only one work diis year, ** The 
Tinker,** (92,) but it is the gem of the Exhibition. 
The hidividual figures are aU characteristic, and, widi 
the exception of the female leanfaig over die half-door, 
all finely finiahed. The outline of the group ie plea- 
sing, and the persons composing it are naturally and 
easUy connected^diatbi, we see at once how diey come 
to be so placed togedier. The solid figure with his back 
turned to us, hair aittiog on ihe handle of his spade, is 
converamg widi tbs tfoker, who, with outstretched legs, 
ha» bosa aitting repairing » pan,, but at die momont 
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looks up archly and joyoaslr, with his beer m his hand. 
The linker's dog has nestled close to his feet ; and be- 
hind it sit two chubby children, looking grately and in- 
terestedly at what is going on. The young woman 
leaning over the door fits into the group ; and all the 
still-life accompaniments are happQy disposed, correctly 
and pleasingly coloured. The deep shade from the 
houses on the side of the street, not introdaced into the 
picture, is well thrown in to bslance the group. 

The next picture, in point of merit to this, is ^' A 
Polish Jew," (102,) by S. Drummond. 

William Shiels has four pictures of very copstdemble 
merit His grouping is, (except in ^' The Cadger,**) 
good ; his animals are all well painted ; his light and 
shade happily disposed ; bis perspective bold and true ; 
his ground colour pleasing. But he has yet to study 
the art of giving a true flesh colour — ^the last and most 
difficult task that an artist has to learn, that which we 
least seldom see mastered, and that in which Mr Shiels 
is evidently yet to seek. Some minor deficiencies we 
might point out — as, for example, Uie figure with the 
leather apron in '^ The Cadger,*' which either has no 
feet, or portentously short legs — and one or two others ; 
but this is a captious style of criticism which we do not 
mudi affect. 

George Harvey is an artist of great promise, and has 
already made considerable progress in the technical de- 
tails of his an ; but, if we may judge from the predomi- 
nating yellow of his pictures^ he' must lately have been 
suflfering from the jaundice. His shades are too ttmtd ; 
he does not throw the interior Of his buildinifBSKtteieBt- 
ly back. His figures are repetttfoos of each other, and 
certainly not the loneliest objects in nit<tM '^"We oiight 
to except from this censure the old man in the ^'Lost 
Child Restored," (14&) 

Wa must not pan over tumotieed^' The NewQfeQn," 
(IDI,) by the modest and talented Bonar. We oould 
expatiate at length on its merits, but the numbers both 
of connoisseurs and naturalists who may be seen enjoy- 
ing it every day, are a more speaking encomium than 
any that we could pronounce. Neither should Cosse's 
Soldier relating t^e Battle of Waterloo, still less W. 
Kidd's " Careless Husband,'* pass unnoticed, but that 
our limits forbid us. 

XiANDSCAPEs AND SEA-PiccEs.—The landscapes of 
J. B. Kidd fall most in the eye, both from their number 
and size« This artist stuck too closely, in his earlier pro- 
ductions, to the style of his reverend master — ^they were 
clever, but too much of the imitator. We have a 
specimen of this stage of his progress, (No. 94,) of this 
yaar^s Bxhibition. Even yet we find, in the general ar- 
rangement of his colours, and sometimes (as in No. 1 14k) 
in the forms of the foliage, traces of early impressions. 
He has, however, since accustomed himself to a more 
original handling, and not only gives promise of future 
excellence, but has already done much. The lightness 
and transparency of the aerial haz? in the background 
of No. 43), the rich sunshine in Nos. 114 and 151, show 
that he is not only possessed of an eye capable of the 
most luxurious impressions of external nature, but also 
in no small degree, of the power of reproducing them. 
At the same time, we would take the liberty of hinting 
to him, that there are other colours in nature besides 
blight green in the foreground, and pale blue in the dis- 
tance ; as also, that' his immense clusters of tall needle- 
like hills are neither true to nature nor beautiful in 
themselves. Of all his pictures, those least tinged hj 
his mannerism is, ^^ Lake in Wales** (13), which is mel- 
lower in the foreground, and less intanssly blue in the 
distance,— 4)ne of his best pictures ; and No. 244 iDod- 
culably his worst. 

ProadmoB Ull tamen oocapanrlt 
Ewbank honoros ; 

that it, in at far as . number and size conjointly are con- 



eemed. Our old friend's sea-pieces are, in general, wor- 
thy ot him ; but that they are such decided repetitioDS 
of what he has given us before. The same sky, with 
swelling glassy waves beneath it, over which mellow, 
tinted boats axe heaving — or the wakeless mirror of the 
sea, broken into a ripple by the eternal buoy, with build- 
ings' or Teasels looming dimly through a dry haas — ^the 
materials of his paintings have become as familiar to us 
as our alphabet. The most original is the shipwreck, 
a painting which has some moits and nanj defects. 
No. 21$ looks to us as if it were unfinished. The most 
pleasmg, in our estimation, of what he has this year ex- 
hibited, is his pleasing little '< Landsnpe** (242). 

Ciome, of Norwich, has several paintings, or which 
bis moonlighu are the best. Of them, the *^ Scene be- 
tween Delft and Rotterdam*' (90) pleases us most. Oar 
only objections to it are, that the moon is of too unsub* 
dued a white, and perhaps the whole of the objects too 
distinct In 108, the distance of the moon behind the 
branch of a tree is finely brought out, snd the shadow 
cast by the boat is true to nature ; but the colours an 
too much those of daylight. This charge applies, in 
aome measure, to 104, as does that of too much distincU 
ness in the objecU to the whole three. 

His townsman, Deane, has also several pictures, which 
indicate considerable talent — in particular. No, 103. 

Stark has one picture in this Exhibition, which, but 
for one fault, and that, we fear, a vital one, would fully 
have maintained his repuution. On one side we have 
a fine group of trees, on the other we have a still finer 
vista tlwmgh an opening in the forest ; but unfortunately 
these two parts of the picture axe so oonstracted that, 
from n0 standing point, can we catch the right tSect of 
them at once. Is there no device by which this might 
be amended? for, in every other respect, the pictare is 
M of the able HRCisCs hairiest efforts. . 

W. Linton is a gentlemvi in whom we have been 
very much disappointed. His paintings make fine en- 
gravings ; and in particular we have seen one, which 
pleased us much, of the ^^ Grecian city,** now exhi- 
biting here. His colouring (to say nothing of the way 
in which he mixes up and lays on his colours) u the 
most extraordinary and unnatural that can well be 
conceived. His view in the island of Jersey (137) is a 
work of great genius, but it would be much more felt in 
an engraving, which could give all that is good of it, 
without the painful effects of his false colouring. 

Fruit and Flower-pieces. — Percy Forster has 
two fruit-pieces (76, 325), which, as far as ro^ards the in- 
dividual fruit, can scarcely be surpassed. The truth of 
the colouring and the transparency are alike excellfot. 
This is, however, only the first stage in this pleasing 
branch of the' art. He has yet to learn that happy and 
hannonious disposition and arrangement of his fruits, 
according to their forms and colours, of which Lance 
has shown hunself to be a master, (80.) Miss Crome 
has also a very meritorious fruit-piece, (35.) We are 
not aware that any of the flower jMintings mexit parti- 
cular notice. 

It is very provoking that these artists will net ac- 
commodate their works to our classification. There is, for 
example, Roberts : his Cathedral (1(K)) belongs to none 
of our categories, and the consequence is, that we have 
wellnigh omitted to say that it is a beautiful painting, 
though scarcely equal to that which he exhibits in the 
other Exhibition. In like manner, Nicholson** ^^ Faith- 
ful guardian*' (156), bis «« Fall of Bruar Water** (4), 
and his *^ Favourite Puss** (19), might have been 
gathered to their fathers without our attestation of dieir 
merits ; while we might have been deprived, on (he 
other hand, of the opportunity of Quarrelling with the 
artist*s eternal pinkv clouds hi the first of these, and the 
cold scrambling backeround in the second. 

Gentle reader ! we have now, in a great measure ab- 
solved our duty towards the Scottish Academy. ThcR 
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ate many {Mintingfl in it wliieh we have pasted over in 
sOence, beeavse we had nothing to lay in their fa* 
your. There are many which we must omit at pre- 
sent, but to which, m they are really deserving of notice, 
wc may again revert, ^* if time and free consent be youn 
to give.** We have only one moie remark to trouble 
you with at present. The English artists have come 
liberally forward to assist with their works the Exhtbi. 
tion of the Scottish Academy. We rejoice at this ; the 
exhibition of the works of strangers has a natural ten- 
dency to prevent the growth of mannerism, and a scho- 
lastic resemblance^ which inevitably springs up among 
a small number of artists. At the same time, we see on 
the walls of the Scottish Academy some most inane 
daubOf and some meretridous, glaring productions, which 
havor to our knowledge* already made the tour of half 
the exhibitions in Englaod, and have dow been ssnt as 
a ph'Oiier to Edinburgh. As such productions can 
neither confer additionid attractions on the Kxhibition, 
nor improve by thchr inspection the taste of artists or the 
public, we hope that none such wiU be exhibited again. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. VIIL 

I irioHT still continue to repeat that the Catholie 
qaeation is, indeed, Co/Aotte,— the general theme diat 
swallows up every other as of secondary interest ; but, as 
yonr own proud dty will not escape controversy, I shall 
forbear to *' grieve your heart *' farther with a l9))joei 
thar, wh^litftt be its importance, hath a lamentable lack 
of novelty. There is a solemn stillness in the literary 
worid, which may perhnps b^ considered as introductory 
to grsat events. Tomorrow there may come a rush uppn 
thi; booksellers for the last nesrpublkatlon, the pled|;e if 
genius great and unexpected ; but I am an humble wit- 
ness« tfcAt on this blessed day, devoted to St Patrick and 
the seeond reading of Mr Peel*s bUI for the relief of his 
dear children,, pnblic curiosity, like the author of Mr 
Golbum's last, '* preserves the strictest ineoffnito." 

You already know that Southey it busy with Bunyan 
the bnuier of Bedford, (how alliterative our vernacular 
is !>--hia poems of " All for Love," and " The Pil- 
grims of Compostella,*' are also about to be ''cast upon the 
waters." <' All for Love" is, I believe, of a pious vein, 
and was originally intended for the Keepsake-.the 
Editor of which Annual proposed to have it scissored 
down into geuted dimensions, which the Laureate re- 
fused to do, andT leaving a weakling in its stead, depo- 
sited it with his alma nutrix^ the great publishmg house 
in Albemarle-street. <' The Pilgrims of Compostella** 
is a humorous poem concerning a certain youth, who, 
by the assistance of St James, spent some weeks very 
pleasantly suspended from a gibbet, a miracle attested 
by a pair of orthodox fowl, who, to confound an unbe- 
liering Aleade, atepped iVom the dish on which they 
lay ready roasted for dmner, and crew oonvicdon in the 
face of the sceptical magistrate. 

Being Lent, liitle can be expected horn the theatres 
Hav« '* Lenten entertainmeot*' There are dull new 
plays, old oratorios ill produced, sad farces, and sleepy 
operas. One of the latter, called '^ The Maid of Ju- 
dah«" is under process of playbig at Covent Garden. 
The story is takm from Ivanhoe ; and the romance is to 
me something more agreeable than the dialogue and mu- 
sic of the new piece. An opera, however, many degrees 
inferior, indeed most diabolically bad, has been drawled 
through for a night or two at Drury Lane. It is en- 
titled ** The Casket** Our British composers have fall- 
' en into a leaden slumber, and the trick of the theatres 
now is, to get some '^ puny whipster" to fit the music 
of sucJi men as Mozart aod Roseini to the purposes of 
a medley, called an opera, for which songs are furnish. 



ed by an aspiring sesne-ahifter, and conversations by a 
eaU4>oy, When the compound is perfect in its mgre. 
dients, it is divided as nearly as may be into three 
equal parts by the critical atage-manager, who presents 
it in this state, with great self-eompUoency, to the nau- 
seating palate of a much-abused public Of such is 
" The Casket," and its reception has been in propor. 
tion to its deserts. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE LOST STAR. 
By the Author of ^* The Opening of^ Sixth Seoi,** 

Tax once bright star !— Where is that star, 

That sentinel on high ; 
That lamp^ which, gleaming, lay afitt 

Upon the spangled sky ? 
O, say, ye gems of heaven ! O, say. 

Where is your sister gone; 
To what dim region fled away. 

That bright and lovely one? 

Hath she forgot her path to trace 

Through ether's boundless blue ? 
Hath she forgot her dwvlling-place 

In the vnult of azure hi»e? 
. .JEbiSBMlais and desplate is she, 

The "^'ondering worlds among ; 
TeU ass; ysibtms of mystery. 

That sail heaven's sea along? 

ipkrohonce her Urss are all gOne«out, 
* And she is dark and drear. 
Tost masterless upon her roote^ 

A thing of dread and fear : 
Upon her sunless orb no ray— 

No being on her breast ; 
And thus, perchance^ Aa speeds away 

To her eternal rest. 

Or It may be, that He, whose yoice 

First bade the worlds to be, 
And all the stsrry realms r^oioe 

In heavenly harmony ; 
Even H^ perchance, hath will'd that all 

The universe shall dle^ 
And this fiur star the first to fiOl— 

Prophetic mystery ! 

She is gone out ! she is gone out ! . 

The beautiful, the bright ; 
Fled to some place of awe and doubt, 

Beyond the bounds of lighl. 
She is no more! she is no more!— 

From her starry station riven ; 
A void is where life was before— 

A world is swept from heaven ! 

E. W. C. 



TIME AlTD CHA)rOE.^TWO 80KKBT8. 

I. 
On balmy night, of beanty, and of joy, 
A bright-eyed maiden, and a dark-hair'd boy. 
Stood by a stream, w^eee small waves, murmnringsweet. 
Broke hito silver ripples at their ftet, 
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he seiiU« tbiog b^pdlfld ihe BMcnUght h«un ;--• 

et not mora mtly winpM it away, ^ 

Ul in the ewt it HMt the brightening day, 

han did the thoughts of thoee twin hearU that nlgh^ 

ill, like the etrem, they too diaadlTed in light. 

nd soft as music from an unaeen lyre^ 

foly as sunshihe on the hamlet qiire, 

^yous as Spring's first smile o'er yalley wide* 

[oved, look'd, and felt that boy and his young brlda^ 

II. 
ears roU'd away^yean long in UAPs brief qwi^— 
nd by the shore there stbod a lonely man*- 
'he shore of the great oeean and ttt foam 



^ash'd on him unrenriled. Like a gnome 
'hat loveth not the fight, he seem'd to be 
oneeotred hn Us own dbirk misery, 
inward into the future never more 
liat desolate man will look ; his store 
^f summer sweets^ in blsak diaoMer raai» 
.ies withering on the desert of the ymfLmm 
'here is a stream whose melancholy tone 
Inds in his heart an echo to its own ; 
'here is a bright eye sunken, oold, and dim, 
nd if t^« light be «iueneh*d, what sun darea shine on him ? 

H. G. B. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIE 6. 



Wb dbwrve thatMems Blsckie, FulUrtoo. sad Co* of GbM- 
yw, have Juat pubUihed, in s hsndaome end eonvenicni fonn, 
n one Uirge sheet, a PoUtleal Seale of the Globe, trsnilttsd ftom 
le Fieneh of Adrian BalbL ^hte Male eshlWta the (pmer^ «t». 
idea of the earth, aoeordlng td Ita setaal poUtkel dlvlskm, and 
)• nuMt reeent dboavfrieaf and pssNUts, la oae oBaspiehe^slo 
nd valuable ttide. a view of thvaaiftes and pofMlrttoiw the re. 
emie and debt, the forest hy land and isa» theclssslfleation of 
le inhabitant! acoordhic to reUgioa and InijtisgSb the -fflfning 
>v«eign or ehief of the (oveiaiBeat, wilhtheepoohofhi t ^b BH * 
on aad of hia minaritr» the reOgion he praCeMn, and die dynasty 
i which he belongt, tb» popuUtioa of the principal tovnuu the 
ipital of each state, and the admlnistiatlve divisions to whkh the 
then bdong, of all the States of IBttrape and Americe, and the 
rindpal states of the other parts of the wotld. We have no hesi- 
ition in recommending this Table to gme wl attsnliaa, for we 
ave seldom eeea eo »uah iafoaBaOQii ooAdflwed iato so miaU a 
jsce. 

The author of «* Pelham** and " The Disowned* has publish- 
1 a volume of poems at Paris, whieh are favourably spolten OH 
A novel, ftom the pen of an cOeer In the Fourth Dragoon 
uards, is ^wat to appear, la wtllehi we undeiBtaad, theeKpkiiU 
r the resimeat in peade aad «ar «iB be ftfitfid lo the eutloalty 
r the reader. 

A French fciHilliinaf ClapiNitDBli ftMaad Sspadittas has 
aen announeed at Paris. 

FusaaAL Sanvica von Lao ZU^— la the 17th Number of the. 
iicrary Jourmal, we prcsentfd our Tesdcfs with a ftw delinea- 
ons of the life andehancterof the late Pope Leo the Itth i and 
e have now to menQon, that the service which the Chuieh of 
ome prescribes for t^e peaee of departsd souls, took pbMS on 
le occasion of his decease, en Thuisday the ISth last in the Ca- 
lolic Chapel hem The doors were opened to the publle at 
alf past ten, and as all persons were admitted by tickets* which 
ere sold at a small sum, for the purpose of iddlng ttie fUnds of 
le school for the eBucstien of the ehtldrea of poor CsthoHes, a 
>lect and respeemble MMsMe, of whom, wo ttsUeve, a eonslder- 
ble portion were Proteetutts, oeenpled the ehapel. The side 
IndowB being darkened with blaek doth, end the altar-piece 
overed in tho same manner, a sombre and lugubrious character 
'as given to the interior of the building, which the tapers and 
meral torches, caslbig thefar Hght over the wliite cloth and em- 
iematic figures on the altar, served rather to Increase than di- 
linUh. High mess was pecforssed by BUbopPatenoo, assisted 
y the other dergy, and die usual pniycn and litanies for the 
ouls of the depsiced were chanted witliaiUhat pomp and circnm- 
tanceDf which the Cadmlic dMreh knosis eo well how to avail 
(self. A Aneial ontloo, tehonooraf 4m deesased Popo. nas 
leUvcied with consldsniBle emphasis, by oneof the atteadsat 
dergy, in which he took ooosrion to oaltghtan his hearers by ea- 
wunding to them the doctrines of his dhUNh regarding the va- 
Idityofprayetsforfliedead. His 



Ifta pnniiee or the Jmvs. aad the wrttlegi of sooM or the eesly 
fothem, with the eoUatend praolii of eudi daetrina deduced ftom 
what ProteetsaU eboDes to dsslgnate the Apoeryphai Seriptorss. 
He osplalned that we were to pxay for those who weve supposed 
to suite after death the penalty, not of groes sias« from which 
tliere eould be no pardon, but of minor oflbnces ; he esnitted, bo«> 
ever, to touch upon the reeklrsmesB which this belief might lie too 
hkeiytoeogenderdviivUfb. With regsnl to Iho musical psrt 
of the perfonnanoeb we cannot hdp thinking, that notwiihstaad- 
lag the numericat fbreeofthe omlieetia, end the kaowu etailitieB 
of maay of the vocal sad taistittnieotal perfonnei^ it was on the 
whole mther meagrely eanouted. There was a decided dcflfdency 
in bees voioes, which is perhaps to be accounted for by the foct, 
that several of the beet male singer* of this description are pre- 
oentors in Presbyterian Churdies, and eonsequendy peewnta! 
fkom Joining a Roman Catholic choir. The overture of Moaan't 
Requiem, however, whidi, by the way, is aho the o«ttrtme to 
Don Joan, as wdl as theOregorian cheat, which fdUowed, were 
well performed. Buttheehlef merit of the perfoimaBeeecrtata> 
If rested on the SeiicfM and the Ltter« / Uideed, the soft haraooy 
of the latter, aad the exquisite blending of the human voiees 
widi the sweUing tones of the oifsn, deserve the higheet pcaiscb 
We understand that it ia to the exertiona of the Rev. If r GOIics, 
a young foreign priest, that the public are mainly faMlebted for 
the musical arrangements both on the present oocssIob, aad that 
of the obsequies of the late Bishop Cameron. « 

Music—UissKlissPaton's annual Goneert is aaaonneed. we 
observe, fof Monday evening. Wo have little ddbfat that this 
young lady, who has culdvated her mualcel powers to such good 
purpose, will receive the encouragement to whidi she is so wel 
emtded. ShelsMbeaseMedbyhersleteek MtolsahsllaPatoa, 
who is seeompUahed bodi ss an sctraei and voealist,— Mim Noel, 
—Mr Thonie,^Mr Wilson,-«nd, dmigh lart. netleest» Mr Mnr- 
ny-«aeofthedeversetofouraiodsniviolhiiBti. Woaiegled 
also to peiedve that the loome are to be thrown open fioriefkeslk 
meatei by which an agreea bl e variety to the smnsemanta of the 
eveoiaf ieaflbided. 

TMmMeal Gess Ip^— Two new opeme base been luojueed tn 
Lpadoo, both from the pen of a Mr Lacy;— the one is called 
«The Maid or Judah. or tl^ Knight Templan* Cfounded ea 
•< Ivanhoe"), and the otfler •• The Casket.'* The foneer wee per- 
formed atCovent Garden, and the latter at Drury La^e :— the 
former wae sncosesl^ but the latter fUled.— Mr Pemhanim. the 
new tiagediaa, appears to have wlthdrswn hfaneelf fhnmthe aaL 
madvcssieiM of the London crities.-*Mies NosTs bsosai^ at ois 
Theatre on Wedaasdey lest, was crowded to theeeiliagi four or 
ftveof hereoop wen encered, and •* Gamyou by Atfao^" shehad 
to repeat diriee, Mies Nod b about to leave the stage, and we 
certatady do not know how Mr Murray ia to supply her place. 
The new mdodramadc tragedy of «* CaevraUon* was produ c ed 
on Thursday, but we were not able to be present.— The Tlnatie 
was never better attended than it Is now. Mrs Henry SWdoni 
takes her benefit on Tuesdsy next, which, asa matlsr oroBursBb 
wlllbeciowdedlypatronissd.— Charlss Ksmbtek wa. 
eommenees aa engi«snMnt hew on die taOi of thk 

Wbbxlt List or PEmpomMAvcKt. 

March l^—Ma^ch 20. 

BMna airai^iem, CrUie, and DaiructUm qf ftt 8pewtk 
Armada. 



Sat. 

Mow. 

Tuna. 

Wan. 



Ttehlh M|(M» # Lertf ^Mf JTctur. 

PMJPrpJkr TmMoB, 4 THMUiea. 

CoMKdj/ f^Brrora, A Uretnrtved Momttr* 
Tnva. CaswaOou, ^ Legend qfHonirim* 
Fat. Bob Rolf, 4 Grssiond Brig, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Taaartfds upon Chess is unavoidably postponed tffl oor nest 
—The author of the Sketohee of Modem Italy has our best thanks ; 
his cooununiostians will sppeer as soon as pDesible«-~Most of die 
<« Bulls ** enumerated by «* B.*' have been already noticed by cri- 
tical writers, and some of Ihem have been eaUed BuMs bnjustty. 

We are happy to understand, and have pleasare in mendonlag. 
Oiat the author of «• Lucy's Flitdng * was uef die audmr of a noi 
we BOtleed seme dme ago as fasadmissible .^We nssniiil give 
•< Amicus " any eneeumgensat.— The vensaeodtled •' Philip cf 
flpeiB,** •« The Irish Salhs's Lsneeat," and •< The Lest of die 
Oottsgsn,* by •< M." of GIrvaa, wlU not suit us.^Ifwtt sen pes- 
dUy find loom for the poedoal communicadoosof « Tbets." of 
'• C. J.' of Glssgow, and of « A. W." of Sdhirk, diey dull have 
a plaes.— We have abready laid adde more than a volume of very 
goDd poetry, much of whleh, we Aar« It will be a hrng while be- 
fore we can oveitaka. 
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UTBRARY CRITICISM 



f%# Bltiaiyqftk^noman Law during lib JfMtflf 

Carl ven Saviffny. Bj £• Cftthourt. VoLI. Bdin. 
bnrgb. Adpm BUck. 18S9. 

Iv thMi ats«ierit0 fli^« «f onn, whM te Mil 
K OBp t of BnioptMi jBiiimodaio is almott oforlooEsd i 
when a qaoltttei ftmn the Dfgctls la Abtat tt ni« at 
the Bar as one ftom 8lr Waltir 8cott*B iiovtK* bodi 
the anthorand pnUitlMr oTa work on the Uittoiyortlie 
Raman lav «it milled ta do teeonaiderable oMdH on 
the oeore af a n t wpilet « aIdob, Id Bine caseo out of ten, 
their aoel matt be In own lewaid. We are laciiiied to 
hope, hewefer, Ibr the endit of pahlte laete, tKet eneh 
wUtBOtbetheailiiiidMiiffeientiDateaoe. Tketrane- 
Utkm is ably exanted by a penon perfectly fiMniliar 
with the iM^fp of hit anther, end the work of Savi^. 
ny, which .hat now for the fict t thne foood a traDtUtor, 
ia one ef those laie piodnetionB wfaidi fonn an qievh in 
the depvtnepst to wU^ tb^ belong; a singuUnt con- 
biaation of the most patient end pronmnd roMardi with 
theg w a ts i t otipnality of Tiews {— one i>f theaeworlcs, 
in ibet, Hilii m modtm times ass to be found only ia 
Oeana^,»wbldi we perase with a sensation of mingled 
wonder end pity, si the laboiious toil hy whieb the vMt 
massofsflcnrsteioibnnatioQwhidi it embodies hss beoi 
accamulsted« and of admizstion at the skill and talent 
with whieh a sobject, apparently lost in the gloom of 
antiooity, has been ^ won ftmn the void and tembss 
fa<tn|tf ** nf theory and cQn}eflbtte» 

It is at least e«s of the adFsntsgmof the praient sys- 
tem of sdnoatiag in Oetmany, that no one who hopes 
tar a msaMit to obtain or prsierve a name in the liteia- 
tttie of Idl oomury, need enter on the fieU of oomped- 
tian wilbilkaoenrseofprepamtiQn, by which the een- 
sttive ncrtes of most of our literati wo^ be efieetoally 
shaken. No one nesdsxpeet there to stspoot open the 
woild, a heanB*botn and Nady-made scbohr. The 
■encal standard of achotanhip hss been raieed so high 
bf the iBuaCilsoa nanea which hare, fbr the leet iifty 
yean in partienlar, been adding to the stock of Ger. 
man ocisnoa, that one might afanost say, wichoot czag. 
gcBsHsB, ihat the cooma of study which the Oetman 
preaeiibss to himsdf before entering on his tesk as a 
lahonrsr ia the literary vineyard, is only conimendng 
when that of a French iiMsraiirtir ends. Yearsofthe 
nnet aw ldnans» and what is more provoking, the most 
unobtraelva and appatwtly IneffBCtive study ; an ac- 
qoafatsasa wiA meet of tlie lengnagee of dviUaad £a« 
rope, ae waU ae Aose of apti^ty ; the camful nemtal 
<a rteert f ln o/ of all prnviooswedtf on Ao sobject, as 



well as hmg end deep meditation on that sobject in all 
its viawsi^tbsse ars rsgaided in Germany so much ai 



w a tt s w of come, thst a literary man obtains little mor« 
gaedit for their posseeekm, Uisn an eesayist amoDg our 
sslVM would do, who had been scnipulously correct id 
his onhegraphj, or had nerer vtoUied the integrity of 
Priscian's head. 

The work before us tsammsfcable q>eetmen of these 
qnaUdssof tbeOermancbsraeier; the patient and per- 

severing toil with which the foundation is laid, the 

soUdhv and skill with which the edifice is xeaied. 
Iifammg and eiigtaiality walk hand v^ liand m this 
work ef flavl^y. Likf his. (Mend Niebuhr, he tekes 
nethiiv on tniet. He tome fkom the vagne ipecnlstions 
of the wrilera who had p r e ced ed hho, to the evidence 
•riaiog from diaitera and deede ; and the permanent and 
nnchangiag testimony of insciiptioBs and puhUc moaa- 
msnts. A date, a name, « luu&mutilated hiscripilon, 
the commebcamea* or the eoncfaislon of a moth-eeten 
parchment acroll, a public jwoelaaoation, an Imperial 
dccaeer an appaiendy inslgnincant sentenoa in an author, 
trssting, pempa, or a.subjsct totatty dlftrent from that 
which is nader dJeemMan, beeoiO% id hit hands, the 
meet powerfiil engines for Uie duddatleq of truth. Give 
him mdy some such point to rest his lever on, apd the 
ini^ ftbrics of theory, ^ all compact,** which had been 
reared by his less scrupulous predeeeHSors, are levelled 
with the dust Savlgny and Niebuhr have this iaoom. 
men, that they both attach little weight to pievioas hie- 
tcries, or professed Oreatises on the subject, and seek, in 
genersl, ibr the true materiale of their history in these 
jiMiirec^'proQfB. It is, no doubt, a misfortttae.attend. 
ant on this syxcmi that it necessarily leaves many /a- 
cwiur to be nUed un. It establishes^ to be sure, ceruin 
fixed pointi, whicn, like meridians, . ate thus drawn 
throQgn the vast and crowded mass of time ; but it l^aives 
the intermediate ^Mcm often a mere waste, or filled only 
with conjectarm or possibiVties. In the case of the 
Hiatory of the Roman liow, however^ we think it has 
been more Judidously anlied than by Niebuhr. . The 
absence of any authoriurttve contemporary treaiism, in 
the first place, rendered it necessary ; while the ample 
materials, afiMed by the numerous collecdons of codi- 
oes, d^lomata, and deeds of all kinds, which the in- 
dustry of Muratori^ UgbeUi, Papiri, and others have 
psessevad, enabled him to fill up, with far more BMnute- 
nem and certainty than could iMve been expected) the 
map ot the state of the Roman I^w during the Middle 
Am, which he has pvssented to us in these elaborate 
voTumes* 

The volumaaow befoie us is devoted to the evidence, in 
itfotation of the commonly received notion, of the extinc- 
doo of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages, snd its 
sudden revival, after thssapooseddlsoovery at Amalfi. It 
shows, that during the wlirieof that p^iod, the Roman 
tAV, modified hmd by fendal instimtions, or disguised 
under dUaSniDt names, was hi operatien among the differ- 
snt nations by whom the Roman empire waa dismem- 
it.tiaccs the gencnl character of the lources of 
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the Roman Lav, from the fifth century to the remodel- 
ling and arrangement of the whole under the directions 
of Justinian, and from Justinian down to the year 1 iOO, 
and the foundation of the school of Bologna. This part 
of the subject, which embraces the graduid modifications 
to which the Roman Law was subjected after the inva- 
sion of the Franlcs, is that on which Savigny has be- 
stowed all his strength ; and nothing can exceed the 
learning and ingenuity with which it is developed. At 
the same time, to he csqdfd, n^ eamiot promise th« 
reader either of this, or of any other part of Savigny*s 
volume, much of mere amuaemettt. The subject h one 
fatiier remote md imiaterMting at best ; and though 
national feeling may enable a German to peruse a woik 
devoted to the illustration of the history of the early ju- 
dicial establishments of his country with some interest, 
we tbu that in this eouotry Savigny mast be contented 
with the honour due to a work of reference and perma- 
nent ntiiity, rather than present amusement We wish- 
ed much to be able to find a passage which would bear 
extracting ; but the whole nms into each other so much* 
that we have been unable to find one ; at the same time, 
it is of the less consequence, for, in a work like this, 
single passages give no more idea of the merits of the 
original, than the pedant*! brick did of the hoase whidi 
he wished to selL 



Pr§§ent Siai$ of Vtm Dismn^*i LanA, compriHng an 
Account of Hi jlgrieuHural CapMHHei, wiih Ob» 
Mervationt on the Prgsont Siato of Farming^ ^c. 
purmod in that CoUmy ; nnd othor important 
Matters connected with £n4fration> Dedicated to 
Lord Althorp. By Henry Uldowsoa, kite agent to 
the Van Diemen*s Land i^grleultoral Isistablishmcnt. 
Loadmi. 8. Robkiloo. 8vd; 182& Cp^JM 

A0 affording die beet pMctfosHnnatralkM of the priK 
gress of soetety, there can be few soblecta of greater in- 
terest t» mankind it Ibim* than the history of oolontea 
recently founded, and which bid fdr to advance in proe- 
perity and eivilization. In the prosperity of Van Die- 
men's Land we tat edll more peeuKarly interested, be- 
eftuse it is ooe of our British ODioiies ; and looking upon 
every authentic account of H as of importanoe to the 
public* we are desirous of laying before our readers some 
portions of the work whose titk we have copied above. 
Whenever the countr? may be, in which many of our 
felloW'Subjects have located, probably fbr ever, we roust 
always feel that no distance — no expanse of the mighty 
deep, can separate their interest from ours. Nor is it 
a reflection of little weight, that the religion, the indus- 
try, the customs, the arts, and the language of oui own 
country, are likely to be perpetuated in remote regions 
—in climes heretofore ** unknown to fiimcb^uncelebrate 
in song.** 

Mr Widowson, whose work is decidedly the best on the 
present state of Van Diemen*s Land with which we axe 
acquainted. Went out. In 1825, as ageat to an Agricul- 
tural Society. In this situation, he tiad an <* oppor- 
tunity of examining all the located lands in the settle, 
ment.'* He likewise was enabled to examhie and le. 
port upon a large portion of onlocated land, by bebg 
employed to form a new settlement at Ringaroome 
River ; and his means of judging were farther extend. 
ed, by suflFbring shipwreck off Cape Portland, and there, 
by being detained some time on the north-east part of 
the island. 

Our readers are not perhaps aware;, that between the 
colonies of Van Dieihen*s Land and New South Wales 
there exisU a mutual jealousy. While this jealousy 
was occasioned solely by the desire to excel eack other 
in improvement, it was well ; but then is every reason 
to believe that it haa now settled into a keen anunosity. 



We shall give Mr Widow8on*s obeenrations on this 

subjecjt : 

^^ Between the settlementi in Vsa Diemen*a Land 

and New South Wales there is, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be, if l>oth continue to prosper, a spirit of rival- 
ry. This, if it be manifested by endeavours at ouu 
stripping each other in the improvement of their leapee- 
tive conditions, individually and socially, will be a ma- 
tnal benefit; but if it assume the form- of detractioa 
and recrimination, it must be injurious ; hiaamuch aa 
it wilt luve the effect, in the end, of hurting the diarae- 
ter of all, and of atirring up hatred and alienatioo when 
there ought to be affection and sympathy. In Mr Cun- 
ningham*s work on New South W'ales, the antlior is 
soivy to see the working of this spirit, in attemptiog to 
elevate the character of that colony, and, thereby dis- 
paraging Van Diemen*s Land. Each has Its pecaliar 
advantages and disadvantages, and it would require a 
great deal of observation and impartiality, to strike the 
balance between them. The former has a wanner cUmase, 
and therefore iu vegetable productions approach mord 
nearly those of tropical regions ; while the latter ia more 
perfectly healthy, and is better fittied for the maturadoo 
of the grains and fruita of our native land. There is in 
it, ia short, more of the character of home ; and it is 
surprising, after having traversed half the globe, to find, 
where culture has done its worl^ things so Ulte those 
which we left. In justice, however, to Van Diemen*a 
Land, it ought to be said, that it is comparatively in ita 
infancy, and therefore* comparatively unknown ; that 
when It is equally known, it is generally preferred, and 
that in oonsequenoe, public c^inioo is now bfginmng to 
set strongly in its fiiyour/*— Intiodactiony p. xi. 

We may here lay it down as a general rule, that we 
ought to receife, with great cantion, any hinta set forth 
in praise of com]tries,...^istant, uncultivated, and scarce- 
ly known. We do not insfaiuate any dimg with respect 
to Mr Widowaon*8 work $ on the contrary, we thtok it 
one of great information and utility ; but the attempt 
to mislead has been only too fiequenily made. We 
have had agents of particular companiee ; purchasen of 
large tracts of, territory for government ; or emigrants 
desirous of allurtog others to the same situation, that 
Ibeir own distresses might be alleviated,.-di]l aetting 
forth the most enticing lucubrations. We do not say 
that any one of these Uiree classes of writers have hsd 
the intention jmrpoself to deceive ; b«t having per^ 
eonai ot^jects in view, it is natural that they should ex. 
aggerate the advantages, and eonoeal the disadvantages, 
of the new settlements. The truth is, that every emi- 
grant ought to lay his account with difficulties at the 
outset of his career ; and he must overcome many ob- 
stacles, and endure many privations, before he wUl be 
able to accustom himself to his new situation. As soon, 
however, as he can divest himself of the asaociatiaQS of 
home, of friends, and of all he holds dear on earth, we 
are satisfied that he will find much in Van Biemen^s 
Land to compensate for these sacrifices, after the first 
year of his emigration has expired* Blr Widowson very 
properly declares, that it is not his object ** to tempt 
those who can live at home, to go either to Van D.e- 
men's Land, or New South Wales^ or any where elw, 
beyond the limits of this our happy island ;" for, says 
he, *^ Van Diemen's Land is not a paradises, where we 
may eat and drink of the abundance of nature, without 
the sweat of the brow, or some equivalent aacrifiee^ The 
^ thistly curse* is not repealed s and the man who emi- 
grates there, expecting to live and prosper wiihoiu U* 
boar in aome shape, will find himself miserably disap- 
pointed. But there is ample room, and abundant op- 
portunity ; there is a benignant sky abore, and a fruit* 
ful soil beneath ; there is, aince the extupation of the 
bush-raqgers, protection (or property and life ; and thenr 
are laws suited to the present dmimstaaesa ai the {dace.** 
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The emigrant, who carrlefl with bim a certain eapital, 
and perseveres, at he has no forest to dear, and do 
swamps to drain, <^ will,** says Mr Widowson, '*• in no 
long time, acquire all that riches can give,— if not hoards 
of gold and silver, the means of ^ood living tven to 
luxuryy—^I the fairest fruits of the earth, and abun. 
. dance of flocks and herds.*' 

Van Diemen^s Land was circumnavigated by Lieut 
Flinders, in 1798-9 ; — it is thirty leagues distant from 
the nearest point of New Holland ; and it is said to 
contain 18,000 square miles of surface, the greater part 
of which is yet unexplored. Tlie government is dis- 
tinct from that of New Holland, and is at present under 
the command of Lieut-Col. George Arthur. We disll 
now permit our author to furoiih jome additional infor- 
mation in his own words :— « 

HiVTs our FIRST 8ETTIK6 OUT—'' Although it 
is not absolutely necessary for an emigrant to obtain the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment, to enable bim to proceed to Van Diemen*s 
Land, I would certainly advise such application to be 
made, as the party is then entitled to a grant of land 
immediately upon arrival in the oolonv, which otherwise 
would not be obtainable^ without havmg first sent a pe- 
tition to the Governor, enclosing a statement of his pro- 
perty, verified by two or more witnesses. This appli- 
cation is sometimes not replied to for a month, thereby 
incurring much loss of time, and great vexation ; where- 
as, the letter which an applicant receives from the office 
in Downing Street, in reply to a request for an order 
for a grant of land» is to be presented to the Governor 
upon arrivaL The tenor of the letter is, that, on com- 
plying with the conditions required, and satisfying the 
necessary enquiries as to sufficiency of capita], a grant 
of land is accorded. The smallest amount of capital 
required by the regulations was. in the first instance, 
L.500, but I have known many instances irhexe.a much 
soaaUer sum has enabled its possessor to obtab a granu" 
-P. 1. 

HoBAET Towy .^'< In giving a description of this, 
the capital of Van Diemen*s Land, I must preface my 
observations by stating, that the alterationa and im- 
provements, both intended and in progress, are so nu- 
merous, that many things I shall dMcribe are now either 
removed, or so much renovated and beautified, that new 
comers will in many instances find my history at va- 
riance with ensting appearances. My aim, however, 
is to detail things as they were during my stay in the 
colony. 

*^ The first object seen on commg into the harbour, 
ii the Mulgrave Battery, a poor, pitiful mod fort, with 
half a dozen old honey-combed guns, which (perfectly 
harmless to the artillery-man who fires them,) serve to 
make a noise on the king*s birth*day, and on one or two 
other public occasions in the course of the year. At the 
top of the bay is the goveroor*s house, (which has lately 
been much enlarged,) with neat grass plats, garden, and 
shrubbery, extending down to the water's edge; in the 
distance, on the left, is the church,, court-house, and 
gaol ; on the right of the harbour is the pier or jetty, an 
artificial work, carried from the main land to what was 
an inland, but which is now connected by a substantial 
causeway of masonry, wide enough for two carts to pass, 
and a good path for foot passengers. The first store 
next to the sea is Mr W. A. Betbume*s, government 
having what is termed a reserve, to erect a battery in 
case of need, upon a rock that runs into the water. 
BIr Bethume*s country residence is on the opposite side 
of the river; from this spot you obtain another view of 
the house aftd grounds. 

'^ There are many other warehouses on the jetty be- 
longing to various merchants ; tlie principal one is the 
property of the Edinburgh Aastraliao Company, and is^ 
perhaps, one of the finest buildings in the town, and 



besring no mean comparison with some of the principal 
warehouses in London or LivcrpooL At the top of the 
pier are the Government stores, a large stone edifice, 
and the Commissariat office and stores: on the right 
was a large piece of swampy ground, nearly impassable 
in wmter, and through which the town rivulet emptied 
itself into the Derwent, serving as a receptacle for all 
aorta of filth ; this disgusting nuisance is now removed, 
the rivulet is turned another way, and the swamp is 
iUed up. Here it is intended to hold a market, a con- 
venience which has been greatly wanted for a long time. 
On entering the town from the jetty, the stranger will 
be gratified with the view of so many substantial bouses 
and weU*made M^Adamized streets, running at right 
angles with each other. The town cnnfams about one 
thousand houses, and the population may be computed 
at from six to seven thousano. Judging from the new 
buildings now erecting, the number of children, and the 
immense shoals of emigranta and convicts lately ar- 
rived, I should say that both houses and population bid 
fair to double their numbers in a few years. The 
houses, generally speaking, are of wood, wiOi a small 
garden before them, but which ia ususUy kept in so 
dovoily a manner as to b« any thmg but ornamental to 
the premises. Almost all new buildings are either of 
brick or stone i the former appear of a good quality ; 
the fteeatone is very beautiful, but excessively dear t 
many houses are built of a rough hewn stone, and then 
cemented by stucco ; when this is well done it makes a 
very handsome and durable building.**— P. 21-2. 

Whals Fisukbies.-.'^ One of the greatest sources 
of wealth to which both these coloniea may look forward 
to the possession of, ia, the whale fishety. A company 
was formed in 1826, fcff the purpose of carrying on this 
business, but there waa not a great deal done : one or 
two other firms have since been formed, and last year 
the fideiy was amduetcd with much spirit, and with a 
very favourable result w«« sreatmany £sh having been 
ti^en, which, of comie, produced a Urn quantity of oil. 
None of the parties yet engaged in the fishery, have more 
than a small sloop eadi, (Jott to enable them to fetch the 
oil up to townj) although all have several whale boats. 
WhcQ the situation of m Perwent is considered, it ap- 
peaia strange that more haa not been done in this branch; 
but from want of larger vessels, the fishing is ahnost 
exdttsively confined to Frederick Hendrick's Bay, near 
Maria IsUnd ; and here freanently are to be found so 
m^y boats, that upon one of them atriking a fish, ac- 
cidenU freqaently occur from the eagerness dispUyed 
by the numerous oompetitora to obtain a share, and 
which very often terminates in the escape of the whale. 
These enormous fish are occasionally seen up the Der- 
went as high as Hobart Town, and one, I have been 
credibly informed, has been taken as high aa New Nor- 
folk. The fittfaig out of a vessel in the colony, suffi. 
ciently large ibr this trade, is a work of great expense, 
and, from the nature of the crews you sre compelled to 
take, phracies frequantly occur. It appears to me some- 
what singular, that ao many convict vessels coming out, 
most of which are obliged to go to Batavia, or some 
other plac^ for a cargo home, it should never have oc- 
curred to the ownerato turn their attention to this trade. 

*' In my view of Hobart Town, I mentioned the 
Scotch Australian Company's Store, upon the jetty; 
when this concern was' established, in 1822, it was sup- 
posed their attention would have been directed to the ex- 
porttfhnh Tasmania, and thai, cosisequenay, the whale 
fishery would have daimed a prominent consideration. 
They have, however, hitherto eonfined thsttsdves to the 
importation and sales of fimopean goods, principally 
Scotch, and are itgarded in no other light than other 
merch«»ts, and pessssiilng mnch less enterprise than 
many. They have now constantly employed four fine 
vesselsy making together 1684 tons register; all of 
which are obliged to go to some other port for a return 
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caigo. The greatest beneBt they have oonfened upon 
the colony, has been in encouraging the migration of 
indoxtrious artizans and their familiei firom Scotland as 
sealers, and for which they certainly desenrc all due 
praigc.''— P. 42-3. 

Population op Vait'Dikmek's Lahd — ^* The 
namber of inhabitanu in Van Diemen's Land hat been 
estimated so very difierently, that it is almost impossible 
to come to an accurate condnslon as to the extent of 

nulation ; no census has ever yet been taken, nor do 
link a correct one could, fVom the scattered situatkMi 
of the'houses. From varioos friends, who have had the ' 
best opportunities of gaining information, and whom 1 
have consulted frequently upon the subject, and also 
from what I have myself seen, in various fionilies about 
the island, I should say there cannot be less than 20,000 
inhabitants, including eonviocs. Thehicreasein theyear 
1826 was upwards of one thousand to twelve hundred, 
of whom six hundred and two were prisoners ! (ninety, 
nine femde, and five hundred and three male convicts.) 
It should be remembered that, in Febpiary 1804, the 
colony wss first located ; and for many years sobse- 
quenUy it was a close port, theie being no communica. 
tion direct from England, except for convict and other 
government vessels. All goods for the use of the oo- 
lony were brought from Sydney, for which place Van 
Diemen*s Land served as a receptacle for their felons, 
or, as it is termed, a penal settlement ; out of these des- 
peradoes, were fonned the hnsh-rangers, of whom I 
nave treated in another places 

*« The atibcities of these people, up to the end of 
1826, operated considerably 111 preventing respectable 
setders coming to the country ; & becomes, therefrne, a 
matter of wonder, that the pe |> d fcU p h is so great. Thr 
bush-rangers being now eath«lfiappTessed, the tide of 
emigration has alrody gone inti ft* usual channel, and 
steady respectable moi are dail^arriting as men^riibts 
or settlers ; government are aiso'«i8istin|f ^wflMbid'Hie 
colony materially bv the very Ut$t nnmh« of convicts 
that have been lately sent away. One of the ptinclpsl 
inconveniences of which all complain, is tlie great scar- 
city of females; and consequently thenumbor at births 
does not increase so fast as might be expected ; the same 
remark, I believe, equally applies to Sydney ; a few 
years, however, will, no doubt 4rt>vi«te this cause of 
complaint The prosperity of th# country does not, in 
my opinion, so much consist intlifc increase of the num- 
her of its inhabittnta, as in their -apparent eomibrt and 
growing independence. This is the strongest proof of 
8ie respectability of the country, and the greatest in- 
ducement for the people of En^Iaod toeontinue to send, 
in still larger numbers, the cnndnal disturbers of their 
peace to a settlement where the ends of refoem and justice 
are accompUshed at a comparatively tiifiing expense.'* 
—P. 29-30. 

There are many other passages which we might se- 
lect, but we must refer our readers to Mr Widowson*s 
honest and candid work. We concave him to be a wor- 
thy man, who deserves well of the Bkitish public for this 
production. He has given us a praeHcai narrative of 
this interesting setdement, and he has done so in a style 
whldi does him much credit. To aU who are intsKested 
in Van Diemen's Land, and espeddly to diose who are 
meditating an emigration thither, we would earnestly 
mammend a peaisal of the work. 

The Aniiieeptie; (a FatketU Gift m hit Chtidren,) 
or a DemonHratUm of the Truth qf Chrietiwtit^, 
independent qfProfiecp^ qfMirm3es, and of Tes~ 
Hmony itself; and in a great meitwre fimnd^d on 
the veryargumnUM tthich InAdeU bring to overthrow 
it. Edinburgh. Waughandlnnes. 1889. Pp.210. 

Ik ascertainmg the authenticity of dirisdanity, it is 
not sufilcient to appeal to the appanat contistAicy of 



the various fSuta which it unfolds, view^ in oHncxr 
ion with the strong external and historical evideooe by 
which these fkcts are corroborated. Ita truth most 
prindtially depend on the internal evidenee, arising 
from the adapution of its doctrines to our notions of 
Ood^ character and of man*s condition. This mode of 
proof does not depend on the ingenious subtleties of 
phiTosophy, wliich may reconcile apparent discrepancies, 
or supply defects in the chain of eollaieial testimony. 
It is adapted to the common understanding of mankind. 
As intellectual creatures, all their doubts vanish from 
the clear light in which the Deity and his attributes are 
repKsented in the sacred volume ; >as moral and eoeial 
creatures, they find there every thing which can contri- 
bute to their individual happiness, or to the wd&re of 
society ;.-u helpless creatures, they are fully satisfied 
with the remedies proposed for the variiBd wants of their 
nature ;--as Unmortti creatures, they discover the most 
abundant provisions to gratiff the desires of the sool 
itself, and to exalt their conceptions of the blits fd 
heaven. 

Infidels, no doubt, allege, that there are varioua mys- 
teries connected with the Bible, which transcend their 
coni pr Aension ; and they adduce this drcumstanee as 
an argumentum ad aibsurdum^ as the most parfrct 
proof of the falsehood of Christianity, and as the moss 
ampU justification for their continuance in disbelief. 
But this argument proves nothing ;— for, we mi^ht as 
well deny me existence of the natural worid, because 
We canndt account for the varloot pheiMnena with 
which it abounds, as dispute the authority of Hevela. 
tion, because some of ita doebines an not suited to the 
powers of out finite faoAties. In ^iHief ^di Revehu 
don, ihese mysteries will j^revafl, ttioL the'ncees4ty of 
the case, and, in truth, are negative proofs of its divine 
origin. The child csoinot understand those subjects 
iwhieh are ftuniliar to the nnan of advanced years ; and 
ihow can we expect that our limited nndrntandings 
should be completely able to uniavd the contents of 
that Record wbuh bean the impress «f Deity ? 

The ** Antisceptic** has, acoovdinff to th« avdwal of 
its author, been given to the woild. In oonseqococie of 
the success attenmng a certain novel, entitled ^^ Tmlb,'* 
which, as he alleges, has produced xncalcalabls mtsdilcf 
amongst the young and ignorant Without eaiaring into 
the reasonings in favour of Christianity, anggasted ei- 
ther from miradfs or from the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the author attempts to prove the troth of the CfaristiBn 
Revelation, by arguments drawn exdutivdy f^om those 
fkcts which have been prindpatty urged by die ooc|»- 
tica themsdves. The work is, on the whde, well writ, 
ten, and considering the oomparativdy limited fidd of 
controversy in which the author engages,' ha haa been 
snecessful in adduchig seversl strong, and, pediapa, 
too mudi neglected arguments. Thero are one or two 
of hii propodtions whidi probably might as well have 
been omitted ; not thar they can be deemed abaobitdy 
wrong, but, as resting more especially in eonJectuR, 
they may frirntsh certdn feasible grounds for the so- 
phUtry of sceptics, which mif^t tend to weaken the 
other substantial reasons sssigned for the autfaemidty of 
the Bible. We dlnde to his oondusions, deduced from 
^^ the probability of the human mind entertaining any 
notions whatever, without a revdation from Godaa to 
the existence and nunistrations of angels in the church 
snd in the world ; or, aa to the form of general or 
final judgment reveded in the Divine law ?** ' We do 
not, however, wish to insist upon this objection ; but 
we must consider him totslly inconect, what heaaaetts, 
<< that if not demonstrably osrtain, thero is, at least, a 
strong presumption, that, without a reveMon fHna 
God, the notion of a human soul, or of a spirit in man 
distinct from matter, could never have obtained mi all;** 
and ^^ that the docttifie of the resurrection of the body, 
as wdl as of the immortality of the* soul, eoold never 
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luve been entertained by any boman mind.** It i« trae^ 
the ideas of tbe Heathen phUoaophen on this snbject 
were neonaarilj imperfect. ' They consider the sptritu* 
ality of the soul, and its existence in a future state, se- 
parate from die body, rather nproMie events, than as 
resting on any specific data. Bnt it cannot be said^ 
that such notions *^ never obtained at all^^^ — that the, 
▼lews of snch eminent men as Plato and Socrates* are 
entitled to no veight ; or that their opinions had little 
influence on the conduct and morals of the people 
amongst whom they were d^veied* Eren the unen- 
lightened savage dmms of some Elytium ithich Ues 
beyond this world, where every wish of his heart shall 
be finally gratified. Revelation, did not,' therefore, iru 
iroduce the notion of the soiirs immortality. It, no 
doubt, strengthened and confirmed that notion, as it 
previously existed ; but, as the autluur's object is to 
pmve the divine source of Christianity, from its reveal- 
ing fiwts which would never otherwise have suggested 
themselves to the human mind^ the argument now no- 
ticed is lende ie d oompletdy nugatory. 

Neither can we admit the justice of our author's opi- 
niiMis as to the inutili^ of moral philosophy—a science 
which Bacon has justly proclauned to be tbe <* hand- 
nmid of theology." Though not, perhaps, perfect as 
an hidependent system, and certainly altogether inade- 
quate for the fidl develDpement of those plans which 
xeTdation has unveiled, u cannot, surely, be wanant- 
ably affirmed, that <' no discovery of the least import- 
ance*' has been made through its means. Chiistiantty 
does not, in this way, seek to exalt herself by an en- 
vioas dispangsneBf: of the aeUevemeBU in knowledge, 
effiwted throogb the instnunentf^y of other schemes. 
She adffli^ thafr ijnpecdve merits sofSur aa they extend ; 
and, by a feSx comparison of these, with her own inhe- 
rent excellencies) she estahUshes an undoubted cUdm to 
anperiorfty. 

with the aaliKK's main line of argnmeqt, howeyer, 
together with bis geneial conclurions, we entirely agree ; 
and have no hesitation hi recommending his work to 
die attention of Mr readen. 



The Modern Martyr. By the author of the " Evan- 
nlical Rambler.** In 2 vols. ISmo. London. 
Weatl^ and Davis. Pp.311and31& 1829. 

Ws semple not to confess, that we entirely dis»prove 
of religious novels ; for, besides a quantity of whining 
cant and raving entfansbsm, they are likelv to contain a 
considerable intermixtote of cnoneous reUgioos opinions. 
Here aietwo velomcs, forexample, all about a young lady, 
wiio was BO sadly per s ec u ted liy her friends, because she 
went to % DissentiDg Chapel, that the fair theologian 
fell into a decline, and died. Poor young lady I she 
never heard any good in the dhurcfa,-.^ ^a^yrojuL 
was very cstdess and unregeneratcd, ■ iSO she became 
satisfied that a Dissenthig Chapel was the only way to 
heaven^^.4md to one she went^ m order that slto mi^t 
l^ear tlie pure gospel. But even yet she was not happy, 
because she was not allowed to collect so much money 
per qoaitar for the dear missionaries, to hear so many 
•enniMls per week, to attend so many prayer meetings 
per day, and to read so much of oertain savoury gos^ 
books, written by such samts as the author of the 
^ Evangelieal Rambler," per hour,.-«nd because she 
waa not allowed to go a sermon-hunting with some 
f%9U9 friend^ to bear dear Mr this or dear Mr that 
preach the pure gospeL She therefore grew consump- 
tive (mer^ out of spite, one would think), took her bed^ 
and finally became the «* Modem Martffr /" A very 
beaatifid and aftedng catastrophe I 

We have long behdd with di^ust the quantities of 
tiaah of this sort which have been nahend hito the world 
tnan the pseUfie braiBa of old^wnmcn, igoomt aeatots^ 



and hungry students of divinity. We would pass over 
these absurd books in silent contempt, did we not per- 
ceive, that the custom has of late years been increasing, 
ot thrusting them into the hands of <!hildren attending 
certain Sunday Schools ( and that the writers and publish- 
ers, thus finding them aprofi table speculation, eaoerly em- 
brace the opt>prtanlty of fiUiqg the young and unsus- 
pecting nund with the most visionary and distracting 
speculations, and often most notoriously dangerous 
opinions. The shoals of these lialf-crown and three«and- 
sixpenny novels which have been published both in 
Edinbui^h and London, and are hawked throughout 
the country, are absolutdy beyond belief. Has Chris- 
tian truth descended so low, that we must have recourse 
to fiction and falsehood to secure for it the attention it 
deserves ? If religious novds are to be the order of the 
day, why ought we not to have a theatre for religious 
plays ? Are we to submit to this spurious adorning of 
truth, in defiance of the established maxim, that truth, 
*< when unadorned, is adorned the most ?*' Is it by 
these contemptible publications that the scofier and the 
careless are to be reclaimed ? It was not so in the days 
of our fathers, who in their infancy were taught from 
the sacred writings according to their capacity, and had 
their minds thoroughly imbued in the Christian Scrip- 
tures by the Catechism of the Church. 

The machinery of these canting productions is all of 
a piece. The hero or herohie is genendly at the outset 
a very great sinner, but becomes at the end a very 
great saint,— ^sufiering, during the transformation, the 
usual quantum of what is technically termed persecu- 
tion. This, according to our scribbling enthusiasts, is 
intended, to show the aowec of religion on the heart, 
and the efiicacy of diyi(I^ grace. The language of Scrip- 
ture is, of course, plentiUfUlly applied, and we have fre- 
quen^ cowherds, ragged boys, old soldiers, and always 
pitmt jrgmtim ^Ifringy valiantly on religion as if they 
were theological doctfMi. Do our rell^us nov^ists 
imagine for a moment that such comporitions as these 
will advance the cause of religion ? Or do they thinlc, 
that the Bible will be more appreciated by those who 
find its language, in such catch-penny books, grossly 
misapplied on some of the mysterious doctrines of the 
gospel ? We call on all parents who wish to see thrir 
children properiy imbaed with Christian principle, to ex- 
pel ttom their hiouses these pernicious publications, and 
tooppose, with all their influence, that species of evangeti- 
dsm whidi they set ibrth, whereby the simplicity of truth 
is obscured, and Christianity proflmely reduced to a jest, 
or treated as a matter that nuy be twisted into any shape 
whioh the purpose of the moment may require. 



A Pertonal XarreHve qfa Joumeff through Norway ^ 
part qf Sweden^ and the' Islands and States of Den- 
mark. By Dcrwont Conway, Author of « Solitary 
Walks through Many Lands." Edinburgh ; Con- 
stable's MisceUaay, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

{Second Notice*} 

Ws have already mentioned the highly favourable 
unpression wbidi this very lively and interesting volume 
has made upon us ; and we return to it, because we are 
not awaie of any book that baa been recentiy published, 
from which we should be able to extract passages more 
calculated to afibrd our readers both amusement and in- 
struction. This is an opinion which, it may he be- 
lieved, we would not give at randon; because, if it 
were incorrect, the passages we are <«£t6ut to subjoin 
wooldinunediat^ prove it to be so. Confident, however, 
that we are right, we are perfectiy willmg to have our 
judgment thus submitted to the experimen^m crude. 
Wa shall bcgfai,. as hi duty bound, with tiie foUowmg 
account of 
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THE SOEWBOIAV I-ADIEB, 

*< But the duties of a Norvegian lady are not confined 
to preparing the dinner, and senring the guests. They 
have other domestic duties of a still more unfeminine 
character. When in Norway, I heard a young lady de. 
dine an invitation to pass a week with a friend, because 
it was ilaughUr.time. What should we think in Eng- 
land of a young lady who should make such an apology ? 
But the apology requires explanation. Late in the au- 
tumn, just before winter is expected to set in, the esta- 
blishment of a Norwegian family (especially if distant 
from any great market) is a scene of extraordinary ac- 
tivity and preparation ; for it is at this time that the 
winter stores are provided ; and this implies, in the fir»t 
place, the slaughter of a great many animals. Then fol- 
low the various culinary oper^on« ; the salting of meat, 
the making of different Idnda of sausages, and meat-balls 
for soup, and black puddings and white puddings, &c 
&C. ; and for all the various sausages and puddings, the 
meat is grated, and beaten, and seasoned — operations 
that require no inconsiderable time and labour. In all 
these matters the young ladies are the chief actors; so 
that it can scarcely be wondered at that the Froken re- 
fused an invitation because it was slaughtsr-time. But 
these duties are not only performed by ladies of all ranks 
in Norway, but are considered by them to be a^eeable ; 
and this season of slaughter and preparation is looked 
forward to as a time of more than common amusement. 
It can scarcely be supposed, that these habits should not 
influence the tastes and feelings of the female sex. Every 
young lady, and consequently every woman, in Norway, 
is a conrtoUteure in gastronomy. There is no subject 
upon which a stranger will fii^ ^^ Norwegian lady so 
much au Jait as in this. Indefd, I do not know any 
subject upon which a Frou or hev.daughters will deacant 
with so much interest, or to which they will lend a more 
wiffing ear, than to the sectfsta of cook^, or Jt^t^rits 
of a particQlar dish. . "" 

«< It has been usual to Jodgt bf the cftv9i»tian of a 
country by the estimation in w^di the female character 
is held, and the acoomnlishments which it is thought 
necessary that females Niould possess. If by this test 
we judge of the civilization of Norway, we wiall place 
it low indeed in the scale of nations. That a woman— 
of whatever raok-^should be a good housekeeper, is the 
ncphu ultra of female excellence. And so essential is 
this knowledge considered^ that if a young lady have not 
sufficient opportunities at home to become acquainted 
with the female duties of mincing, seasoning, stuffing, 
and cooking, she is sent for a time to board in some nu 
mily where |he may have greater fjscilities of being ini- 
tiated in' these mysteries. 

^ It is scarcely necessary to say, that in all these mat- 
ters there is a perfect correspondence of opinwn between 
the one and the other sax. Without this, indeed, the 
domestic regime could not be as it is* In Norway, as 
in most of the Continental nations, young ladies look for- 
ward to be, one day, at the heaid of eaublishments of 
their own. But that thi^ prospect may be realised, auch 
an education is necessary as will enable than to regulate 
their own household affairs, according to establish^ and 
approved usage. For even if a husband were contented 
to dispense with the usual accomplishments of a Nor- 
wegian wife, no servants could be found qualifledto take 
her duties off her hands. M^ in Norway do not in 
general marry to have a companion in a wife, but to 
nave some one to manage their establishment, and perform 
those services which they cannot obtain from servants. I 
recollect hearing a gentleman, with Voh prefixed to his 
name, observe one day of a lady to whom he had just 
been paying a visit, *• I call her an ettrellent wife ;* and 
upon enquiring the grounds of this opinion, it appeared 
that he nad fonnd the lady assisting her servants in 
washing dothes. 
«'The more I saw of Norw^an aodety, the lew I 



found to admue in the mental attractions of die females. 
I speak Of their acquired, not of their natural, endow- 
ments ; but, so Ipug as the indulgence of the palate is 
looked upon as the tummum honumy those female ac- 
comnlishments which tend to secure tlks will be eateemed 
the nighest. A woman who attends to her hoaaehold 
duties— and these begin when she is taught the first m- 
diments of education — has no longer time to devote to 
acq'ttiremenu of a higher order. There is also another 
cause that contributes in no small degree to blunt tboae 
refinements in thought and feeling which, in England, 
form the great charm of female society — the necessity 
for beinj; so much in the society of servants, occasioned 
by the nature of female duties. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive, that a lady who passes the greater part of 



every day in the kitchen, should not carry away from it 
some taint of coarseness, if not of vulgarity. It is only \ 
justice to add, tliat against the character or conduct of < 
the Norwegian ladies I have nothing to allege, dther i 
from observation or hearsay. Wives are as faithful as 
they are in other countries, and daugfaten u circum- 
spect And doubtless, were the domestic regime of 
Norway different from what it is, the information of the 
Norwegian ladies would be as extensive, and their ac- 
complishments as varied, as we find these among the 
daughters of France or England." 

We axe sorry to say that these statements are not 
quite so satisfactory aa we could have wished. We cer- 
tainly cannot advise any of our mote sentimental readen 
to go to Norway for a wife. Yet wt are sure that a 
aummer trip thither would form a very deli^tful va- ! 
rie^T) afker the endless ccesaing ftom I>«v«r to Calais, { 
of which all but Gockaeys ate now heaitiTy adunsed. 
We shall allow our author to describe, in his own 
words, 

SYHnrd, siTMirEB, autvuk, aitd wiirT»9 iv 

VOmWAT. 

^ There is one respect in which Norway peetesecs aa 
advantage to the traveller over every other oonntry in 
Europe ; it is this, the variety of season hi Norway, and, 
consequently, the various aspects under which Nature 
presenu herself in these acasona, may all be witnessed 
by the ttaveQer Ui the course of four months, June, July, • 
August, and September. The epring in Norwaj does ' 
not extend beyond one month ; summer oocupiea two, ' 
and autumn about six weeks. There are indeed spring- ! 
skies and spring-air for a longer period than I have as- j 
signed to that season, but the earth does not harmonise . 
with these ; and the mild weather, from the middle of i 
April till towards the middle of May, serves only to 
melt the snows. The traveller, thererore, who arrives 
in Norway in the middle of May, and remains until the 
middle of September, has an opportunity of seeing the 
country under the influence of these seasons, in less time 
than suffices in most other countries to wimssa the ef- 
fect of twa This advantage, possessed by the travels 
ler in Norway, is greater than the reader may at first 
sight be disposed to admit, because the change from one 
season to another is more striking, and more extxaoidi- 
nary in Norway^ than in any other country in Europe. 
The change from winter to spring is like tiie work of 
enchantment ; for the disappearance of snow ia not as 
it is in England, followed by weeks of gradual growth, 
but rather seems to be but the lifting up of a veil, be- 
neath which earth's green and flowery carpet has been 
concealed. From spring to summer, and ftom aummer 
to autumn, the change, though not so appaxently mi- 
raculous, is yet infinitely surprising. The f^t-trees 
bud, blossom, and bend beneath the bnxdenof fruit, all 
within three moothy | and the com spring up, and 
waves a golden harvest, in considerably less ume. From 
autumn to winter, the transition is u rapid as from 
winter to spring. September ia generally cakn, and its 
frosty nights change the hue of the toes, and wither the 
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stallu* Ona ^ tha voodt ttond in full foUago* 
changed in nothing from their summer aspect hnt in 
theit hnes ; the next, a rushing wind oome^ irom the 
north, strips th^mof their leafy glories, and perhaps even 
changes their summer Testore to the raiment of winter. 

*'*' la England, we are apt to form yerj exaggerated 
notions of the degree of cold which is experienced in 
the Korthem coaatries. When there is little or no 
wind, intense cold is scarcely felt to he an inconrenience, 
provided one he suitably dotbed ; and during by far 
the greater part of winter, the weather is calm, so that 
even when wi tfaannomeler stands considerably below 
zerOf one is able to more about comfortably, and «y^en 
to enjoy, the fine weather which so aenerally attends in- 
tense frosty Many an Bnglishman who walks abroad 
on a raw winter's day, drened nearly in the sane man- 
ner as in' summer, auflfecs infinitely mere 6»m cold than 
he would in Norway, attired In his fur-eloak and eared- 
cap, and warm foot-gear; For my own part, I can safe- 
ly aver this for myself. I hnve suffixed ten times the 
d^ree of cold tmvelling on a stage-coadi io England, 
in the face of a north*east wind, ttian I ever sufii»ed in 
a sledge in Notway, when the thermometer has beea 
forty^even degrees below the freezing point, or fifteen 
degrees below zerQ. Sometimes, indeed, the frost is ac- 
companied' by a wind, and then it is scarcely possible to 
stir out of doors ; but in the southern parts of Norway, 
the combination of a very intense frost, and a scarifying 
wind, is scarcely ever felt. It is true also, that in the 
depth of winter, the shortness of the days does not al- 
low many hours of dear bright sunshine ; but then the 
houses are notbttilt like summer-houatos, as many are 
in England % and staves in the towns, snd great wood 
fires in the country, and somelimes both, effectually op- 
pose the power of the ebments* There is not in fact a 
more fomfortable abode thsn that of a substantial land- 
owner, or a diriving merchant, on a winter's day in 
Norway. These ate no eross airs blowing through the 
house, as in many af the unsubstantial dwdlings in 
England ; nor don one know what it is to have one 
part of the b«dv scorched widi the firs, nhile the other 
IS sufiering under the inflnenee of cold ; and I scarcely 
know any tbing which can be compared with the luxu^ 
of sleeping between two eider-down beds. 

'' But, independentlv of the in-door winter com* 
forts of Scandinavia, the appesrancs of the extemikl 
world, by day and by night, is beautiful and wondrous 
Enter a forest when the sun breaks from the mists of 
the morning upon the snows of the past night Beauti. 
ful as a forest is in spring when the trees unfold their 
virgin bloiisoms,*-J)eatttiful as it is in summer, when 
the wandering sunbeams, falling through the foliage, 
chequer the mossy carpet beneaUi,--beautiful as in au- 
tumn, when the painted leaves hang frail ; it is more 
beauti/iil still,' when the tall pines and gnarled oaks 
stand in the deep stillness of a winter's noon, their long 
arms and fantastic branches heaped with the feathery 
burden Uiat has never *' caught one stain of earth ;" 
then too, the grey rodu, picturesque even in their na- 
kedness, assume n thousand forms more ciirious still, 
dashed with the recent offering. And when night 
comes,— and irbo ever aaw the riories of a- night save 
in a northern dime ?— pot burst the stars, countless and 
burning, studdhig the deep blue sky. Perhaps the 
Borealis, with its pale yellow light, streams over half 
a hemisphere ; or, perhaps, the winter moon, fbll and 
high, looks down ftom the brow of night, spangUng 
with ten million stars, tbe beauteons net-work thrown 
over the k>wsr weald. Something ai^roaehing to the 
appeaxanoea presented by a northern clime in summer 
may be witnnsed in other countries, but the splen- 
donn of a vinta tetne bekng Mdy to the higher lati* 
tades." 

Norwegian snperstitiotti an peeoliar, and, in vauf 



respects, exeeadingly poetical, Nipen, in partienlar, 
who, we suspect, resembles very closely the German 
Number Njp, seems to be a personage of much im- 
portance and mcerest in the supernatural world of OamU 
Nocg^ The following story illustrates his character i 

THE SUPERNATURAL POWERS OF VIPBX. 

*^ A person who acted at the Sior S'oen Guard in die 
capacity of a Umd baliff, had the repuUtion of being a 
well«educated and shrewd man, and to him I one day 
addressed myself for information upon the subject of 
Norwegian superstitions. I asked him if he believed 
in the existence of Mpen $ His answer was, that no one 
in Norway had better leasons for believing in Nipen 
than he had, fhmi occurrences that had Uken place in 
his own family ; and he then related to me the follow, 
mg story, which, hma fall aan&sr and general charac- 
ter, I am certain he himself implicitly believed. But 
I must premise, by way of information to the reader, 
that, independently of particular circumstancea which 
render it wise to projiitiate Nipen^ and which may 
happen at any time, it is the custom, at Christmas, for 
evcrv one who has any thing to gain or lose by tbe state 
of toe elements during the ensuing year, to make an 
annual offering. Now this baliff was the son of a mil- 
ler, who owned a windmill in Gulbrandtdalen ; and in 
his father*s house, it was the custom to make, on Chrisu 
mas eve, a cake, of a very superior Quality to those 
made for the family, as a present to Nipen. I, ought 
to have mendoned, when speaking of the powers of' A^t- 
peuy that he b supposed to pos»eBS great influence over 
the winds, if not to have the sole direction of them ; for 
the effecu of wind being unconfined to place, its con^ 
trol is given to that being, whose dominion includes 
every thing that u not directed exclusively by some 
other intelligence : and I have s'mce ascertained, that 
eny proprietor of a ^indmill propitiates Nipen in the 
same manner as the MifTs father.. Well^one Christ- 
mas eve, this Christmas cake was made,— auch a cako, 
the narrator said| for excellence and richness, as the fa* 
mily would have coqbidered it a sin to eat { an4 thiia 
cake, along with a pot of the strongest beer, waa Intrusu 
ed to his brother, tnen a boy about ten ye^ of ^e, to 
carry to the mill, and set down just under the fsonem, 
where it was the custom to leave it ; and this ofike of 
taking the cake to Nipisn is considered highly honour- 
ahle, so mudi 90^ that the* members of a family take it 
in roution. The boy, havhig got N^en*s cake, left the 
house, which waa very near the mill, to carry it there ; 
but as he went, he was seized with an Irreaistihle desire 
to taste the cake, — it looked so tempting, and smelt so 
delicious, and such a cake he had never tasted before. 
He tasted accordingly^ and so excellent did he find it, 
that he tasted again and again, breaking off Utile pieces, 
till at length the cake assumed so OQiutUated an appear- 
ance, and was so much reduced in size, that he began 
to think it would not be treating Nipen with s'uflicient 
respect to offer him such a cake, and that it was better 
to oflSsr him nothioff than to make a fool of him ; and 
so he ate all op. He then hesitated for some time whe- 
ther he should set down the beer ; but arguing with 
himself in the same way, and coming to tbe same con- 
clusion with regard to it as to the cake, he drank it 
also. Oreat remorse followed these impioiis actions; 
but h« had no couraga to tell what he had done, but 
went home, and patiently waited the event. The year 
passed on, and a most prosperous one it ppoved to the 
mill ; so that when Christmaa again cime round, die 
father said it was but jupt to make Nipen an ofoing 
this year, if po^ble even surpassing tbe last ; and when 
the cake was made, the boy, who was at that dme the 
only one in the house, was again intrusted with it. Now, 
thought he, as he went to the mill, the xnill has never 
prospefed mora than last year, and yet Nipen got no- 
thing! why then give him thia cake any mors than the 
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iber ? and be Mt down aad deroiMd it, Utde thinkliig, 
iBt, thoQgh Nipen coald ftngite one oilbioe, he vie' 
Dt to be trifled with a eeedbd tube. • But'fteliiig no fear 
r NipMi he drank the beer, acd went on td set down 
le empty ireisel under the*ftiuiari| as be bad done the 
ear before. It was a de<r 'frosty night, and so still, 
lat the tretd of a bear migUt be heaM a mile off; but 
ist as he stooped down to la^thevelscl on' the grdtoild, 
le fanners flew round and llmek him do«n ; but he 
LTed 10 creep home and tell bis sHny, and then be died**' 

Next in point of consequence to Master Nipen, is 
be Wood-demon, who Tcry yoperly still continues to 
reside over the afl^airs of the old Norwegian forests. 
)ut of respect to this worthy individual, we give a pUce 
the following 

LSOEVD OF THE mOOD^DBMOlT. 

'' Peter was a woodmaii, employed in the forests on 
beGlommen, one who had the character of never ha. 
ing shown sufficient respect to the Demon, either in his 
uiguajge, or by his ofTeringi ; and he was eVen reputed 
have once said^ he was a'mateh for the Demon in 
elling a tree, or in any other pi(^ of forest-work. One 
iay,*ui th^ latter end of the yesr, just about the confines 
f wiilter, but befob the frost had set in, or any snow 
lad fallen, Peter was in the forest, finishing the labour 
f rolling a number of fdled tites to the brink of the 
iver; aM tumbling them in ; siid it was after sunset, 
nd juA beginning to grow dusk, wben he laid hold of 
be -otriy tree that remained.' lilt the 'woodmen had 
;one home, and Peter was quite alone ; and lie toUed 
nd 'toiled to move the trer, but all' in vain. At Ust, 
vercome, he sat down upon the ttee, and began to wipe 
lis face, and to say to himself, tlbe ^enioh could not 
oil this tree to the river*s brink^ jTtnt as he said Uiis, 

man scarcely bigger iSihctt P l rtwy tnd dressed in a fbr- 
loak and sM-cap, to if he had beien Himtiye of <M1- 
trandsdalsA, stepped fh)m behind, a tree, and talnlfpig 
'eter, said* ' Why, man/ cannot Jim niovethat tfee r 
To which Peter, who had a shrewAuesswho the speaker 
ras, repUM, ^N6, nor ybu ndtflSir.* Opon'tbis, the 
tranger stooped down, and taking hold of die tree, lifted 
t upon his shoulder, and,' carrying it to the brink of the 
iver as if it' had been a sapling, threw itHn. /Now. 
ben,* slid the Demon, for it was tione other who had 
!one the thing, ^ what ain I to htve fbr my job ?*— 
PbrhapB,* said Peter, taking ooorige at'the familiar 
crms in which &e Demon addressed hiib; '^eibaps, 
ir, you will accept a little of this,' taking a dkln of to- 
•acco from his pockdt * That won*t do fbr me, Peter,* 
aid th^ Demon. * Tbea peihaps,* replied Peter, 
your honour doesn't tAit tobacco' ?* but the Demon, 
tho can be jocular if lie plc^fes, disliked Petals free 
ray of speaking ; and besides, knowing his chantcter, 
nd having no doubt overheard the slighting things he 
ad said, wiAoot fmftlier ceremony, took Peter by the 
M>t, and'pitcbed him upon the top of one of ihe tallest 
inea'in the forest, arid tiien wetat his way. That very 
ight winter set in ; the wind came bowling dimtgh the 
roods, the'sno# began to fall, and, next morning, the 
rees were mantled over. 'Fster is still sujj^wted to rit 
pon a pine tree, his tefeth chkttermg wiA cold. Where 
le is during sumtner, the woodmen cannot tell; but 
hey win all aver, that at the end of antunm he resumes 
is seat ; and that,' dufiog all the winter, and early in 
he spring, Peter's teeth may be heard chattering, any 
till night, oii flie skirts of the foriest* Afa curious tra- 
ition I first heiArd f^om the mouth of the individual I 
lave mentioned ; siiee then, I met with" it in a menu- 
cript book,' in tlie possession of a native of the c(fun- 
ry ; and it is now, fbr the fiiftt time, trmslated into 
JngUsh:" ' 

... * ' 

Derwent Conway is a poet, as , well '•s a lively and 
^ictureique proas-writer, and has given u sevenl very 
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bappihr-eiseMd tmnitetiMM df If9ttfti/ltn Mogs. 
iiave Mssady quoted rnndi mote Isvgely fhxn hs ^ 
than is amuU with ns ; but we cMnoc eott ' 
adding the thiee foUowfng aplfited.aiid 
compositions: 

KORWEQIA^r I.OVE tOVG. 
Meet me^ maid, by the nine-fringed laks^ 
Wben thuB Woods are asleep, and the Stan SM 
, Wben the marten has ceased the waters to 
And all, bat tlie httd eys^ is dim. 

By the dnsky lake, I wlU tdl thee von 
Tban ever vma tdd in thine ear befinv ; 
For thy small baud, and tlie faditig linf^ 
Will give me the courage thai flies witbUie alght. 

Tboa soe'et the mando of snow tbaf s sptvad 
Since the days of old on the moontaln'is hond ; 
The same as it ii^ it ever wiU be : 
And 80 vrill my love live on for thee. 

Then come to me^ maid ; ahready the day 
Has fltf to the bilk that are fbr away ; 
Before the great owl begins to hoot, 
111 Uat fbr Sie trend of Uiy.ligbteMne foot. 

KOEWEOIAV DftlXKIffO SQMO. 

To the brun, yoiing men, fill it u^ fill agdbs ; 

Dndn, dndn, joung men, 'tis to Korway yoa draiD; 
Your fatlierB liave sown it. 
Your fields they have grown It ; 

Then quaff it, young men, fbr hell be the stron 

Who drhiks of^it deepest, and sits at H longesL 

To the brim, old msn, ftU k ttk fil ^[ria, 
Dialn, drslo, old mm, 'tis to Normqr ywn tola ; 
Then^s heaWi in tlioonf^ 



F il, old menj^ he*U live tho Jongsi^ 



flU it squill it up; 
And fiiMiff il, old men^Jar he*U liv 
Wbodrinks«f it decpert, and likes it tbe 

' - KOEWEGIAV WJJL flOKO. 

Sons &t a» monntsln, sons of the lake, 
Sons of tbeYoreat, OM Norway, awake! 
They eome from the East, ten thonsand or 
Bnt lakes are Mhind tiMtt, and fine ai« ' ' 

Shall Old Norway cease to be Norway the fine? 

Each face to a Svrede, and each back So a tree^ 

Were bur fbes thrice ten thonsand, onr rocfes shbiaM 

repeat 
The groan of the Swede, as he 611s ftt year liBet 

Tour mothers have nursed yon ; yonr ftihen^ tOl now 
Have fiU*d you with bread by the sweat of their brow; 
Bat let peace be around hinok— the sin of fbursooi*— 
And drive the invader finr, fkr from his door. 



and iq» finan Iks hksl 



NorwMisM^ awake! 
on the taiciki^oBii^g fbe 
way, and deadi in yonr 1 



Then down firam 
And out from the forest! N^ 
And rush like the storm, on 
With bearta for Old Norway, 

We smoerely fooommend the *< PcraoHal NntiWiM^ 
to die attention of our readers ^-dt iS one of tfaos* books 
wfaidi, if Aey once oommence, we ate oettabi tiny will 
go on with* 



Orgam amd PreA^Uriamtt Seitut a fern 
tiotu intjBmiedJor Afi fo/rHcuiwrl^mp ^fUmAaii' 
OrgatUsii ; wi^4 siric4uret Of^ ^ome qftMr 
fM0$inff8 in Edinburgh^ By Cleiions. 
John Lothian. 1829.* 



It is now somewliat more tea t w e a iyywis lioee 
attempt was made, by a popnlar cle rgy ms a of ttM *" 



• Wethiakttfl^tto , 

paldieatloii is not fhoB tbe pea ofl 
fioA but f^om that of a laanwd eoL.. 
ttooB te tttfifSBt, hDivjercr, aie moio 
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bliiM Gfaunh* to inoodiiee orgiM Into oar Bntbfte- 
riia pheet of worship. The attanpt was st that one 
UDsaoemfol ; wd the dUscnsiioii which it esdiBd soon 
died awap. The saMeethss, however, eoiiie.oiioe men 
be&m the pablie, and firom a quarter whence weshonld 
have lesst ospeeted it Our readers are aware that an 
organ was introduced lately into the Relief Chapel in 
Roxburgh Place; and probably they are not igmnapt 
that the innovation has given coosidemble disgust (to 
other congregations of that respectable oonunonion. The 
panphlet now before us professes to have been caliod 
focdi by the opposition thns^nanifiested toward what the 
good old Prcabytciians used tocsU the'^Kist fu*o^ 
whistles.*' The author is evidently a man Of talent; hb 
psmphlet is forcibly, though not very elegantly written ; 
and, upon thocwbole, the pnMngsnista nave no reason 
to complain of theb champion* But, though we will, 
ingly admit that this pampolet displays much dovemess, 
we are by no means prepared to acknowle^ that it ad- 
vocates a good canae. The organ controversy has been 
canied on by two opposite partias, equally bigoted in 
their attschnsat to their own views, and equally violent 
in denouncing the errors of tbck opponents. Wedonot 
coincide in the views of either party, believing, aa we do, 
that both have gone too far. We certamly agree with 
the autbor of the ''Observatioos^" that it is.abanid to 
uOk of the immediate downfall of Presbytery being in- 
▼olved in the admission of organa'into our churdies } 
sod that it is no less absurd to talk of their use aaidola. 
tiv: but, on the other hand, we do thtnic that the use 
of iaetrumontal mnsk in our public wciship is directly 
opposed to the ^irit , of Pmbytery; sul that, Ihr fiom 
belDg an iMp t u ve m e n t, it would be an uadesa ancom- 
lainoe, and woold be sfit to destroy rather dian aid that 
trait of derotioB with which the ptaiaea of Afanighty 
M aught «s he anhg. Let ua rsaaon upon this matter 
sHttki Of oottrso, no one will be disposed to say that 
tbe sound of a w«a.piayed organ is of itself mate aaeepi« 
ible to die Dai^ than that of the most namnaJaal voice; 
—^vidklUn the mdody of the heart is every tfdng. We 
MMt,theretee, Umit oar osnaldetatMNi of the aupposed 
sa ps ti o u^ of the oigpas to ila eftct upon the wonhip. 
per. Now if it be granted, asof necessity it must, that 
the heart is the tnie itemtain of the melody which plsMea 
die Deity, it follows^ we should thmk, thait the roost 
nataal and inartiflcial mode in which aaaBgiegation can 
jeia tontha in expraaaiog tfaair Jllnhcr*8 praises, without 
couAisHn or disooed, (for diat would, by distractmg the 
attention; Ueat the object we have in view,) is thebest 
We axe aware, indeed, that even our simple manner of 
lingiDg praise ia not purely natumL Neither vnse nor 
peshn tunes are inartiiidal ; but they aerve to prevent 
thathanriinesa asid flBnfosion which, without them, must 
diMneiourdevotidaaliMUngB. Thia apology does not, 
bowereTy eatend to the oqpm r it is a mere refinement ; 
Md is such, it Is calculated to produce an eJiact similar 
to diat whidi Miasa ikom a total want of metedy t it is 
•ft to withdraw the attention, fkom the object of paidaB 
to die mrchanical effiirt of producing hamioi^. 

The author of the present pamphhrt employu mosa in* 
gconity than ia neoeaaary, at least te onr eonvictioB, to 



prove UiatinatnimcntalmuaicianalwaHriplBnBL The 
Jews certainly made use of mstium eiHsljnaslein their 
wonfato^ and that worship was aathoriced by OBdhim« 
ttlf. Thia b a txiumphant anaw^er to the idle efaargeof 
IdoktiT sometimea pleaded agabst the pio-organisu t 
but it is not a sufficient answer to provfe that we ought to 
sdmit diat instrument into our Christian chnrchfca. The 
Jewish worship waa avowedly one of ceremony ; and, If 
^ are to use oprgana merely becaoae the Jews^patronised 
tbem, why not adopt the net of their rituaU-wby not 
•▼ail c^nelvcs of.braoen ssaa, and censers, and breast- 
plates set with ptedous stoaes ? In the sacred'reoords 
of die strictly Christian church we find no mention made 
of mstrumtntal musiCy nor does it HH^ear to have been 



admitted till some ages after the time of the Apoatles. 
But, even in the first age of Ghtiatianity, we have men. 
tion made of our own mere aublime, because more simple, 
mode of offering praise. We read of Christ and bis 
disciples singing a hymn« and singing of psalms is 
recommended by St Paul as an appropriate mode of es- 
pressing our gratitude to God. Accordingly, we have 
mdiaptttable amhority for this tnteresting psrt of our 
public Presbyterian wocshfo. We do not, however, 
Mame our less rigid sister, the Church of Rngland, for 
heruae of the organ: it ianot, as the author of the 
^ Observations *' justly reaaarks, an essential part of her 
worship ; and yet we may add, iu use is in perfect con. 
sistency with the general character of a church which has 
always evinced a willingness to adopt as much of the 
Romish ceremonial aa might be done without incurring 
the charge of idoUtry or superstition. But Presbytery 
has ever been averse to thia system ; and^ we thhik, with 
good reason, when we remember how the innovatioiis 
which the Church of Rony admitted at first as matters 
of iiidifferenoe, or even as helps to devotion, soon dq|^. 
nerated into grosa superstlUon and idolatry. For this 
reason, we should be sorry to see our Church avail itself 
of the supposed beauty of the orgari, until a anronger caae 
has been made out for its admiaiion than its advocaiea 
have yet ofifered. 

We can easily imagine, the desire of those who are 
enthusiastic in music to see the.oz^gan introduced into 
our church service ; and we beKeve that such persons 
. have fancied that Uieir feelings of devotion have been 
eicdted or exalted by ita swelling tones ; but tliese are 
delusive feelings. The. intoaication of spirit thus pro. 
duced is not indicative of increased devotioa.-it is more 
akin to that which nrompu the half-impious ravings of 
the fanatic— and is alcogether alien to the rational Uiough 
arden|! gratitude, which we wish our Presbyterian wor. 
ahipn||a to leel, and taexpress in fierveot hut simple 
prate 9ut ior our own part, we believe that the most 
comtMifeeUng exdtaA by the organ is one simply of 
pleasure, totally uoconaectad with devotion: sad we 
nave never been presen^ placsa of worship whcro m. 
strumental music is used, without observing that the 
co nya ga tion generally did not join in the music at all, 
instead of appearing to be more fervent in their praises 
than oar own deoeat f^byterians. We must strongly 
rnnbato the frequent .hints thrown out by the author 
of these Observations sbout the superiority of the Church 
to which he hdongs, over the Presbyterian. Bven if 
the reosark were aa trae aa we beKeve it to be most 
errsneous, he must surely sse the folly of pressing this 
aa an argument, when hiaobject is to convince Pf'ee6y- 
terians that it is not ineonsiatant with the spirit of their 
communion to adopt the organ as sn aid to their public 
devotions. The author is more successful when he at* 
tempts to show that we have not kept so free of innova- 
tiona as some would willingly persuade themselvea. He 
instaiuifs our banda of hired smges, and our tamting 
of churches. To the former we ourselvea have no ob. 
Jection, upon oondltSott that it be not carried too 6ur..- 

I is, if it be done only to the extent of aeeoiiag bar. 



mony, and not to the extern of eBcluding the 
tion froio joiniiw in that most bfonnsing part of pul 
worship ■ .their Maker'a psaise. To tlie latter we are d^ 
ddedly hoatilsu It is an uMaOadlbr and ao absurd 
afertatjsn to baaeehurahea dedieatad to ssiats, some of 
whom moat piohahly never esiated, and othera having 
very duUoua daiaM to the titla. We dislike tfds pe- 
radeofKbsrslity. Weaessasryiothrnkthatthechatae. 
teristic of thepKssnt »pn% mnfced faidifiefanoB to the 
diatinctioiubetwesftdiMaBtaeetaandoommanton^ We 
do not wish to be midiaritaUe ; — ^we sbonld have rejoiced 
in the fact, could we persuade ourselves, that this indif- 
ference to aainnte dbtincdons arose Am a strong ssnse 
of the paramount importance of cawntial rdighm ; but 
we greatly ftar, that it procseda lather from eoldneas to 
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the gnat mum itself. Under tfaeie cicettmetanees we 
ought to be jealous even ei slight ionorations. Of all 
the species of liberalism (and thejr an all bad) which 
the present age has produoed^ that which makes xaliglon 
its subject is the most dangerous ;— pure religioa has 
suffered more by a continuance of little trifling altera* 
tions than it has e?en done by open persecution. 

Those of our readers who feel interested in die dis- 
cussion about organst wUcherer side of the question 
they may have adopted, wiQ find these ^ Obsenrations*' 
worthy of a perusal. 



2%tf Swtraeior^ or Universal Bepertorium ofLiiera* 
fwre^ ScUnce^ and ihe Arts ; comprehending^ un- 
der one general arrangement, ihe whole of the m« 
siruetive and amusing articles f^om all the Reviews^ 
Magazines, and Journals, Vol. I, November to 
February 1828-9. London ; Extractor Oflice, Fleet 
Street Pp. 643. 

This volume contains a gnat quantity of interesting 
end amusing matter, upon almost all the subjects with 
which miscellaneous literatuie and popular science is 
conversant. We cannot exactly agree with the title- 
page, that it conuins '^ the wAo/e of the instructive and 
amusing articles from all the Reviews, Magazines, and 
Journal ;*' but it certainly contains a very fair propor- 
tion of them. Considering the importance into which 
the periodical press of the present oay has grovn, and 
the intellectual vigour which distlngaishes the better 
class of publications of this dcSbription, a work like the 
Extractor, if judiciously conducted, is calculated to in- 
corporate much talent, that might otherwise be scatter- 
ed over too wide a surface, andr might ultimately be lost 
m the crowd by ivhich it was sttrroonded. The Editor 
inftnrms us, ia his preface, tllat *^ the Extractor gives 
place to those artides ofily whidi an stamped with the 
seal of a sterling and Unqualified excellence.** Ve are 
afraid this Is rather too stiong | but, at we o b s orte in 
the volume several papers from tHa Edinburgh Literary 
Journal^ we do not feel ouzs^es called upon to con- 
trovert very positively the tmtn of the assertion. 



of populari^r— aU ■ tha ttnmbstantiaf 



CouMels fir the Sanctuary ae^d fir Civil Lifi ; or 
Discourses to various classee^ in Ma Church and in 
Society, By Henry Belfng^ D.D, Minister of the 
Qoapelf Falkirk. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 
1839^ Pp. 440. 

Da Bblfka»b is one of the few eatmon-writers whoee 
productions, in this book-making age, have gone through 
toon than one or two editions. His ^^ Sacramental Ad- 
dresses,'* first established his character as a writer of 
elegance, pathos, and power. Their extensive circula- 
tion among every class of Christians, and the nnmy testi- 
monies to their excellence which were spontaifeously of- 
fered from various sources, wen suflBicient to insun a fa- 
vourable reception to his futun efforts. Nor have the 
expectatioDS of his fUends and the public been disap- 
pomted. His <« Practical Discourses to the Young,'* 
his *^ Monitor to Families,** his ** temons on the duties 
and eonsolatioos oi the Aged,** and now, his ** Coun- 
sels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life,** comprise In 
themselves a library of Christian morality— « compend 
of Christian doctrine, duty, and wonhip^— and a the* 
saurus of all that is admirable in the Christian life. 
The author of Rasselaa has somewhen declared, Aat 
*'* that instmctton is most valuable in youth, which will 
be most casfly reduced to pracdce in the after business 
of UfSL** What the moraliat observed af juvenile educa- 
tion, may be well applied to the studies of maturer 
yean. Tin name and nomnr wonjbT doing good, the ap- 
plause which redounds to those who have laboured to 
advance the best interests of society, and to promote the 
knowiedga which has most influence on the immortal 
destinies of human bekigs, ia worth aU the empty breath 



Tht volume befon us eoataina twenty-one P iaowme s, 
all of wliich an azeeUenu Their distioguiahing pro- 
perties aie, an intimate knoadedge of the human heart, 
and an admirable aptitude of conwilatinna, wandngs, and 
advices, to the situations and circumstanoea of the Indi- 
viduals to whom they an addressed. They are chaiac- 
terized for the most part by piety, tendemeeSi and n- 
search. The ist, '« On the Holy Mioiatiy,** we tWnk 
among the best ^he 7tfa, ^* A Christian indaed,'* ia a 
most captivating pietun oi a Christian liCx It la from 
the text <« He was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of faith.*' It was preached on the death of the late 
Dr Waugh of London, and oontaina a well-merited 
eukgium on the memory of that estimable diasacter. 
It gives us pleasure to undcatand, thai a memoir of Dr ' 
Waugh is at prssent in preparation by Dr Bdfkage, I 
and wUl soon i^pear* The 8th, *^ Admoiiitiona to the 
Tempted*' the 9th, <« The. Backslider's Doom," the 
ISth, •« The Shipwreck," and the IStfa, «' The devout 
Soldier," an aleo wordiy of the highest psaiae. Were- 
gret that our limits do not permit us to make any ex- 
tmct8# 

A Catalogue of Bocks, exclusively relating to the 
Church of Borne; her Doctrines, Worships Disei^ 
pline. Controversies, and Annals, On sale by 
Howell and Co. London. 1829. 

This is a catslogue of a very carious, and, at the 
present moment, of a very interesting kind. It oontaina 
a list of 8347 works, all of which nlata to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and it indudes, besides oontsovcEsial 
works upon almost every possible topic of Geological dl«* 
putation, tiistoiies of the various Religious Orders of the 
Church of Romcr— its peculiar Missals and Breviaries, 
««-tbe Tracts and Pamphlets published during dn setga 
of James IL,— and a complete and nniifne set of Ca- 
nonisations fbr the present century, three of whidi have 
been pronounced by the last lineal descendant of the 
House of Stuart,»the Cardinal York. The seseanh 
and industry which it must have cost the collectors to 
bring together so vast a body of lore upon one subject, 
can be tmly duly appreciated by those who an oonver. 
sant in sudi matters, though, at the present criaia, it is 
not likely that the public will allow tbar laboan to go 
unrewarded. The Catalogue muat have be^ drawn op 
by an adept in the art, for it Is very lilMrally intcrspened 
with quotations from old bibliognphers, who knew 
every thing that was rare and curious, whether in vel' 
lum or black letter, or sereed in Boman, There b otf- 
tainly an air of racy antiquity and value given to a book, 
of which some savant has said that it is rora et pre^ 
tiosoy-mot editio valde raroy^-^n liber rarissimus, — or 
opusparum o^itim,-~or opusculumperramm — jor li- 
bsrperdijkiliter hodie reperiri^ — or opus quod mutton 
estimationem hahety^utt opus insigne, non sine volup- 
tate atque utUitate legendum. This Catalogue is 
thickly studded with these recommendations ; and whese 
they are wanting, the intending pnrdiaser wUl find am- 
ple acope for the exeseise of his particular predilections, 
amidat a host of inteseating wons on all aides of the 
question. 
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SCOTCH VXHIODIGAI. LtTERATUBB rOETT TSAHS 

BIKCE. 

«ff Hoe iUue toUtui^ nee osrta in lede nKnatat.* 

Visa. 

NoTHf HO. at flnt view, is more striking than the 
total want of lltetature, which Rome, fbr upwards of five 
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hundred yean of her Herculean infaacf, ezhiliiied. A 
few fescenniao catcbee, a few liallads and songs of the 
fratret aroaUs^ with the alliterative carmina h£ the 
twelve tables, fonn. the whole, or nearly the wbole^ of 
her lore, daring that period ; and when we eontiast diis, 
not only with Iwr Augustan splendours, but even with 
ttie earlier stegeaof l^ypt, iluanleia, and Oreece, we 
are struck with the appanni anomaly, and aie very na- 
turally led to enquire, not only into the cause of this 
lengthened and struggling dawn, but into the avoca- 
tions and amusements of a people, without on^ single 
scrap of written intelligence wherewith to satisfy curio- 
sity or to convey instruction. There is no doub^ that, 
with the coins and the customs of 'Magna Ghrecia and 
Sicily, the litexatme of Crotooa, Servium, Tarentum, 
and Syracuse, penetrated to Rome at a period prior to 
any regular curreoey or liteiature Of her own { bbt still 
the individuals who liad aocese lo, or taste for, sacfa lux- 
uries, must have been few indeed in an age when, to be 
exercised or schooled merely meant to be prepaied for 
fighting the battles of one^s country. Still, however, in 
the Campus Martins, with its comitia and varied mili- 
tary discipline,— in the Forum, with its law-suits,' judg- 
ments, and ninth-day markefcmge, — in the holidays, 
with all their shows, proeessldnf, and entertainments,—. 
in the ordinal^ dJadiaige of Uie dnties of a ihowy, 
amusing, and engiDising relig|op,^n the ooltivation of 
the soil, and in the solicitation of offices and prefer- 
ments, one may venture tofindoceupation for the great- 
est and better proportion of the Roman tribes and Cu- 
risB, 80 as to prevent that mental recoil under which, as 
Hndibras has it, the sword «« cute into itself, for lack of 
somebody to hue and hack.** 

But when we oontemj^ate due land of our birth, as it 
existed not more ihan fiorty years bade, and consider 
what was then ^ literary cfaamcter and avocations of 
the great body of th^ people, ^d in particular of the 
inhabitants of the country, the state of Rome^ during 
her five hundred years of ^' darkness visible," appears 
less interesting tad surprising. It b a fact, which any 
one who has lived fifty y^rs may distinctly remember, 
that scarcely forty years ago, periodical publications, 
with the exoefnion of the old Scots Magazine., for 
which I have still a sneaking kindness on that voy ac- 
count, were unknown^ and that you might as wdl liave 
looked for a copy of Bede or Boetius, as for a newspaper 
on the window^iUs of our Scotch fimners. The great 
body of oux^fiotch peasantry were, indeed, educated as 
they still are ; and WdU skUled were they in divinity, 
as it came down to them from the px^achinge and con- 
trovenies of covenanted mioistezs. They had their 
Worthies, and Witnesses in Clouds ; — ^their Gutliries — 
their Welshes — their Rutherfords-«their Flavels-^elr 
Bostons — their Wellwoods— their Melvilles ; but they 
had neither Review nor Magasine-^retrospectite^ pro- 
specdve, literary, scientific, popular. AH these glori- 
ous things of the later timea were hid from their eyes ; 
and in regard tq what may be called the Utatature of 
the day, they dwelt in the meet perfect and unawakened 
ignorance. To read » newspaper of a Sabbath, was to 
break not one, but all of the commandments at once ;«- 
and to listen to a profane work of modem history or 
travels, was a mere apolooy for laziness and ill-doing. 

Had then oiir venerably and, after all, Intellectual 
anoestors, no means of gratifying that taste or ^)petite 
for which the Athenians ate censured ? Had they no 
means of obtaining the news of the day | and were they 
compelled, from tl« want of Newspapenand M^^azines, 
to submit to a total ignorance of looiil reports and national 
transactions ?• By no neuis. Tlieir petiodicds were, 
indeed, not limited and restricted to paitlcnlar and 
stated days o€ the week, of the month, of the quarter, or 
of the year ; tbey dl4 not figure in all the attiaction 
of frootispieee) cover, and engravuigs, nor weie they 
capable of beiog onveyed, regularly, to every pet^ 



village and seaport of a neighbourhood, by means of 
the daily post, the weekly carrier, or the monthly 
packet Thej were, however, regular, if not stated, in 
theur revolutions ; and what they wanted in the extent 
and accuracy of their information, was amply compensa- 
ted by variety, warmth, and animation. They were not 
dead letters, nor even men of letters ; but beings of like 
f(Qelln^, views, and propensities, with the individuals 
they visited and informed ;..4h a word, they were '< tai- 
lor t** and ^"^ packmen,** 

Yes, my dear reader, tailors and packmen I Your 
own father knew them well, and esteemed them highly. 
Never a suit of clothes did he wear for many a year of 
his life, which had not been manufactured into coat, 
waistcoat, and et ceteras, in his own kitchen ; nor was he 
too proud or vain of his L. j^ a-year freehold property, 
to purchase from the south-oountry packman, as he tra- 
veUed twice a-year from Manchester to Glasgow, and 
from Glasgow to Manchester, yarious articles of more 
skilful manufacture. It waa not, however, for the sake 
of the clothes-making and the merchandise that he 
harboured and encouraged the men of the needle and 
ellwand, but on account of that local and distant in- 
formation with which these two creat and popular Ma- 
gazines were respectively store£ What the country 
newspaper is to you, with all its advertisements, inci- 
dents, accidents, and reports, that was the merry-hearted 
tailor to him, with his daily list of country hear-says.— 
with his local and piffonal knowledge of all the fami- 
lies, from the upoer Dan to the nether Beeisheba of 
your father*s Israel. 

Your newspaper, with all appliances of type and 
paper, is bat a poor, and a cold, and an uninteresdng 
substitute, for thegiowin^^ye, tho knowing glance, the 
animated diction, laid ^ ever-varysng aspect, of Sandy 
Goldio of tailor memorjK, Sandy way the laiini's tailor, 
and thik labrd's fool ; ye$, w(th Burm*s Meiry Andrew, 
he miglit have said with all justice, 

« The chid tfaat^ a (bol ibf hlmadL 
Gnde fidth, he's fiir dafterOianl t*^ 

Sandy spent the greatet pmpertloB of his time hi the 
castle kitchen f and though liable to occasional Ofogeee 
Into the exterior of the purisfa, aacogst fiumers and cot- 
tats, he constantly graivitated ^waids the cas^ where 
he was welcomed by laird and lady^^y all and sun- 
dry««with the exeeptioD, perhaps, of the ^' gentfeman" 
who regarded Sandy as a formidable rival in the de- 
partment of converaatfam with Ae laiid. At country 
weddugs, Sandy's foot was heard the first and the last 
on the sfaesling, hall, or bam fioor ; and amidst a wh(4e 
barvesuboon of shavers, three-fourths of which was 
composed of women, Sandy would '^ )ceep his ain part 
guid,'* and bother and badinage even old Tibby of the 
dauchan into utter ridicule. Silence was altogether out 
of the question ! Tales of the times that were, as well 
as of the present, were Sandy's property; and no one 
could origmate a narrative of ghoat,- robber, frailty, or 
miafortime, but Sandy would dther take a lift of the 
Stoi^, or folbw up the recital with something a thou- 
sand times more awful, mournful, ridiculous, or sur- 
prisUig; If lAi Irishman twisted a bull by the horns, 
Sandy would fairly wrench the head from the shoulders, 
and toss it over a wall ; — if a neighbour's property was 
iil)8rsd by the floods, Sandy had a year of Ood at hand, 
under the shelter of which he would bring down water- 
spouts, which spared nothing— jnan, wife, nor child, for 
piiles around. « AH manner of contracts^ agreements, 
and proposals, in reference to matrimony, were as visi- 
ble to Sandy, months and years ere they actually took 
place, as the ship in the clouds whidi Scoresby saw 
many leagues off at sea. 

« Twas the sHMsl Q^lUe gaTS Umi^ratel ieie, 
And coming efenSa threw tbefar shadows bcfiire."' i 
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)eatb, too, seemed to have admitted Saady so far into 
lie confidence, as to apprise him, not only of ** hii 
loiogs,** but his intentions. Such was Sandy; and I 
hould like to see his substitute in the best country 
laper-^ven in M^Diannid*s-.^f which we can boast 

but the packman, Watty Tweedie*s range was wider 
ir ; and when the two net, it was as the meeting of 
lie two clouds— surchai^dl whh sound and fury— over 
he Caspian. In fact, thef' were rivals in the hoote, 
hong^ there was no comparison whatever in regard to 
he foreign, department. Watty's dealings were mostly 
rith the daughters, rather than with the sons of men ; 
nd his store of inteUigenoe comprehended— reports of 
rail dttcheitses' birth^y siuti,-^4iew fashion8,-.^^ect- 
d acts of Parliament, wbdte dRets would undoubtedly 
nhance the value of every article in bis pack,-«the 
rops,— the pasturage,— the ahero,— and black cattle 
tock. All the varied intsvests and concerns of the fann- 
r, in particular, were carefiilly. treasured up and re- 
ailed hf Wat^, in his stated migrations ; and he never 
lassed a hall kitchen without infclrming himself of tiie 
^ole domertic circle, ftom Mi. Honour above to pUun 
Fenny Byrea befow. He was a epy in every family ; and 
rith far more accuracy than ever did, or would periodical, 
lid he, and would he, nnftld the thonghts and doings 
tf private indlviduala to the wide iMndd of his cvedMting 
raveL 

Thus, by the help of the Goldiei and the Tweedies of 
he age, did our fittefisthers oailtdv^to ht Ua better in. 
armed upoa pnbUc and pdiMe affairs than we, their 
ype-perualng children, have any notion of. In ftct, in 
hoae days spectacles were sddom found necessary, even 
or -die aged, as infisntiation calk^<peincipany by hearing, 
ind the eight was deserved f^ Qe mtte ordinary and 
mportant purposes of seilfjpMSrfpiraKioDy direction, sup- 
tort, and defence. lH|b laac drcumsbmce, ind(j|^ is 
•ne which appears to me d^scMing of tb^jMt 9*>t>i 
onsiderafSon ; fbr if teadxDg» Upedodiaii rcadiig fai 
articular, cootinaea toanaea^e^ifae aeai tco< yeais 
D the aamentio in which it baa advanced upon us dn. 
bg the last ten, our eyes will be so much over-worked, 
hat we may be left in * woild of darkness, without es- 
iflffuishiog sun, moon, or stars. Spectacles will sell tat 
i while ; but they, too, will coaae to be useful; and, af* 
er every letter has ben magoMed into fieiideii, tongs, 
hovels, and pokers, vision itself will crack at the oore. 
rhem mmr be a good deal of iutenal Ikht left, but in- 
emal light will be fimnd lef aseeadni^ little use by 
hose whose bnahkess is ali^irfllb life external wiarid. In 
jiDoundng the danger, kometmf, I h)iveidone my duty, 
Ad I now Jay down my pen wld^ ^ dear conadencc 
St Andrews, T. Q. 
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** Scenes of War^^* ^c 
« Nan IMh down, and ilNih not tmihe KSanM he ao 



WxuK hia mortal lUe la gone^ 
Man In slninber Jays him doifii;«» 
0*tf Ua Gsid, uncesudouB day. 
Ages long diall glide away^* 
Waiting on thdr dlent wings 
Soft and balmy^breatliing 'springs ; 
Blowety aumaaers dieddhig 1 
Wimei^wHhthdri 



Bat-^till nature's course is o'er, 
Han, laid down, ahall rise no metet 

By him unheeded and nnheard, 
Vain shaU card euamitf'a bird ;«. 
0*er his duflohers^ odd and calBi» 
Vdnly swdl the chord psalm ; 
Vainly vemd breeaee bear • 
Living voices throogh ilie air ; 
Vainly rave the winter storm :-» 
0*er die reckless, ruin*d form 
SOence aleepi^ while ihunden roar. 
Till the Heavens shaU be no 1 



Lonc^ widiin the anDsn diroad, 
Rest the pale and ghastly crowd, 
*Neath didi^onnmental pile^ 
In the mighty Minster aislea— 
Hudi*d in marlde sleep profound- 
Swathed with night and dlence round ; 
Andf'beneadi tiie churchyard bowers^ 
Dark at noontide's glowing houra^ 
Tlioo|^ vddi sunahine mantliiil o'er,*** 
TiUtheHei 



FurinOrietttdlands^ 
On thefar boundleai, bitmltig saada* 
Flowe riea s l e a fl e ss li fe less l ona 
Buried nations dumber on, 
Where oblivioii fedUy iaavcB 
Ohoets of cities on thdr graves; 
Wlicf« proud Bdid hath her Fosly 
And Fafanyra on the vrasto-t 
Myriads— mighty mqa of yov^ 
Rest tQl Heaven shall be no 1 



Deep beneath the ocean's foam 
Death has made Ua'dlent hoo9»^ 
In the gulfing earthquake's wrondb 
In the red volcano's tomik— 
In the dfan and ancient wood^i— 
In the river's voUii^ flood;*- 
Dungeon mine— and mountain 
All are peopled with the dead— 
Dwelleia of eadi sea and shore 
Till the Heavena shatt be no mcft. 

Earth, with an h« wastes and ^ 
Is but one vast place of graves, 
In wlmse ohamdi^ still and de^ 
All the past hath gone to deep-^ 
Whve the preaent shall, ere lon^ 
Swdl the cold and countleas throm^Mr 
Feeling not the hideous doee 
Unto life and living woes— 
TUl the tomb its trust restore^ 
And the Heavena shall be no motUr 

O'er the vrorld'a primevd dead 
Many a thousand yeara have M^ 
Thousanda more diaU roU away 
O'er the graves of yesterday— 
O'er the chttd's duit last had Urdi— 
O'er the yet unborn ^^earth— 
Tet to coma land yet to go 
Thedarkwayofdlbdow— 
To die calm and silsnt shorft— 
' Tni4» Heavens shall be no nocub 
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SCOTCH AVB XVaUBX 8pV08 rftSVCHlPIBB* 

L^'AM Langtyne. 

0oii.im n^ifer MS amii^ 

Oatng« la taodTCMe 
JDe ejBBx %u*on ch^riasolt Jadis 
Aaz Joan da la Jeunflae ? 
Am jemw da Ja jaimiWi and ! 

Anx jaon da la JeuneMe ! 
00*1111 dam ¥em tBaora 
Anz Joan da la Jannafea! 

IvaQS oomrions sor la guoOf 
Ckieillant ks fleon tana omm; 

Hais qaeb penlUes jias fidt-oa 
Dipuia la JeimeMe ! 

Auxjaon^ Seo. 



Kflw^foDi ^ nrakMa dam l^Bod^ 
Qoaiid VM noaa op|imw; 

La nwr, en nous t^parant, graode 
Dcfnialajaoiiaawl 

. AttsJonr%&e* 

EmbtiMna-iioiia donc^ ciur aad ! 

Ma main la Tdtre preav ; 
Bnvona ua ytm tout rem^ 

A«s Joan da la jauneaw ! 
A«Kjpar%te. 



I pas au ftaliy* 
Qua OS vaeu alt lal^oi^ : 
« Cntaa IVmilti^ iioiir jadiais»— 

8atv£a salt la Jcuocase !" 
AiixJ<mi%ft^ 

IL^Onot we nevfrmentUm isr* " 

lydlanoos aa paikiis jamais, son nam n'art pins oiU| 
Min Unaa n'assnt plna sonnar oa mst d faToH ! 
Da Um SB Uaa on ma oonduit poor liaiuilr mas ffgn^ 
Et qnand on m'ap^tf^olt souxlra^ on crblt qua' J'oubllals. 

On ymt qoa J*liIUa en llaax dbtaaa ehtrolMr IVnuaor 

te!anc9^ 
Ma]sfiMwjaaadl& an Mn* man ooBor lenlt saaa cIiaDfC ; 
C*eal Timi qua Ja na TVfai pins aa vaUan al sacr^ 
Nil'arim oikaottaDOiiatnmvioos^iiiaiapoiirrai.JeoQUiar? 



On a liesn dire qoH pr6nnt sHe a tNanoonp da Jois^ 
£t qn'dla m*a tout anblii— y poia-ja i^utar fol ? 
Pamatra qn'sBs, b— imn moJ, aombattp ses iagrat% 
liabd sfiaaUnaantantqaa maiy polt-aUBoabUerJami^? 

JeanlirasM nn picedn da djfch% 
II en gontaaTae dans yoiaSiis ; 
LawiH sttlMn^ dnann l^die^ 
Eaantax aw tfais gaia Mqaim ! 
Eaaore on coup ! 
Encora un coup ! 
A*ti«a W Ju«l«e' ^ s'eniTKT? 
Ni aaq Ghantant^ 
•NtJourTanant,— 
Ma fti >-««a pent nana siparar ! 



Kow Tefei tnllBJ»yaax|^ff;on%— 


0& ^H«nt tnia i9ua anJaoM? 






Enoere^te. 



Ia luna an hant ftlt Tolr sa lempe^ 
Xan Tols las conies tfnn dous ftn! 
C'cst on attrait pour qn'on d^cnmpe^ 
Mais U fiat qu'ella attende on pan ! 
£iiooro« fto» •. 

% 

La pnmier qui neva qultta^ amii ! 

Est tr^itra vfl, at iNM %abil 
. QuIpreolwbBSsealaiapb 

SsMlaRaidaotfastiht 
Encore^ ft<v 
ASqUw. 1 



Lojuu* 



UTWARY CHTP-CflAT^ AND VARIBTIBS. 



Wa Ikavaptessoia In snnomirtf, that Dr Walker, tha learned 
Bplicopal PwAmot etf DiTinity in KdlnlmTa^, liaslnthepreHa 
▼otumeor SenMaa on the FMi and Pettitalfl of the Chutdi, 
with other IMiDoiMM on InvdHaat Ml]Ject^ paadiM befm d^ 
Uni?€nity of Camhridge. The vohuae, tt b expeeted, «tt be 
pnbliihad in May. 

Mr Hugh Murnqr, r.R^.B« aafhor of Tiwreb in Aftka, AHa. 
Aft,haalBtha preiian nialqiital jtoeoaat of DlMoyeriei and 
Travail in NorOi Aaiariea, indudii^ tha United Stalea. Ganaita. 
the Shores of tha VolMrfiea. and tbeVoyacea la naieh ofa 
North-WertPaaMga: nli»flUwg latiotu on Kwiiiratlon. 

ThefUriDlBi«wl»JUK.L^<|ltii Letttia Biaabeth Laadoa.) 
la ahoat to pnUiah the Venetian Biaoelet, and other Focmfc 

The miiaaUaasotta noriu or«Sir PhaHp Sidney* eonfe»lais« tha 
Deteiee o£ Poeay, Lstftr «^<|neen EUnbeCh. Aatraphel and 
8lilla,LettBntoM»taoChcra|M»B«Sig|iTr^el, Defeoceof the 
JBailorLeleanar,JM.imHl|^hUebediom: with a Life of tha 
Author,.«wi nhtttiatl^ Kolaat editedrlqr our tmasnan, William 
Gny^jk. of Mitfdaieta CoHmsi Osted, and of the Inner Tem- 
ide. ^(^fi-^iaidHobendldyMahuadiedauthflfairbohave 
written hi pndaa of Sir FMN^Uriiy* 

An Hiatoriadl Skrtdiortta Origin af SnglldiJPfaM Utaratora, 
and of Mb piagiaH tIB the rdlin of JaBM L, wiih fttnatnUw 8p» 
ehneni,iMeotedftom the beet attthoe^ Is-ahaut ta i«is ftoaa tbs 
Oxlbrd prcii* 

Wa have perased the flnt NundMr or «< Tha OxftodLUnoay 
Oaaatto^ and CfanelrBl and Foreign Jnaiail " * la eacMnal.itae 
and appeatnec^itiaahno8tMw4fad>*«'<te^USM»yy* IM9' 
rtay.JomwBiU TheEdJtorasqneitanottobeJadgid byhiaJhit 
Nnmber, and we ahaB eomply with hia request; bat .ym may 
laMyitBte^ that^dtfoght yf ^pi, a little tooashohMttg^ we Chink 
it promiaea woD, and fliatna widi an aneeMa to oar yoangec bro> 
ther. IIow'0ome»it^howaver«lhstha«eataM.anitampedv and 
la. stamped, when we idl ounehres fix 6d. and lOd. ? Weare 
certainly beginning to thittkire are too cheap ; hat It iaifar •« Anld 
SeotUnid'a nfce," and iha can appreoiate osr dMntereatedntii. 

The first nomber of a new weekly newipaper, esOed Ae jlter- 
dpfa Oftlfrt«r, waipnhlitfied yerterdsyin thatelty. Tha pio- 
ycuis is ttmpgatrty written, and the dM ft a u t ilep B itm i Bt i lesi n 
weD digested and aniuiiBd^ 

We obaerfa that the Miiedbaeons Worts of the Ms vs w n d Mai 
thew Hflvy are about toba pnbHihed hi auothlypaRs, <pef oe a^ 
oadi,) and will beenriehedwiththeadditianof alaigeqvaatity 
^aettiraevec yet given to tha world, firatnoslgtaial MSB. hi tha 
peiMMionofthaKditor. 

WesreghidtoobBorve, by the Amerieen pepers, thatOa faida- 
MgaUe Cooper has Just pobUihed, at Phnads%diia, a newnovei, 
wftfi the toeKpltcebIa tide of " Wish-fbr-Wiih." We prenune it 
wil dyoctly make Ita^awnininee on tUa rideof the Athmtie. 

DTjEiUae, or the Cyidc, "anovel of the 0e Vera (tei," is an- 
aoaneed. We do net exaetty nadsntaad what te meent by •^ a 
novel of the Da Vera eSan." 

ThaPcetiealSkatcb Book, hi one vohmM^ byT.K. Hervey, 
hiehuUnga thbd e«0on of his " AuslBlia,- Witt be pabliihed hi 
albwdays. 

Anewediiioa, wHh oowidanbie additions* of Mr CoWdge*i 
FOeltoal Woika ia aanouneed. 

An Baiay on tha Deaf and Dumb, showhig the neseMity of 
MedlealTraonsattn early Uifluiey. with ^ 
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genital dmtoeai, toy J. H, Otitb* £m|. SmfKm Aniiak to the 
King, if in thje prai. 

Lord King is ptcpftriog Ito the pKM tti teooont of die Lift 
and Writings of the eeletantod philoaopftir Jeta Looker which 
will contain extracts, never befiife paUiilied* firom his comspand- 
enee, Englbh and Foreign, ftom 1680 to the last year of his life 
fai 1704, and also ftom liis Jovmals and Gommon-place Book. 

YoftK MiiraTsa.— A public | meeting has been held in London, 
where a siitaseription was opened tar the rriraildiqg of this noble 
structurew Lord Rita-William fa^e C3000, and other aoUemen 
and gentlemen liberally foUowed this laudable eiM»ple» 

TBOifAa MoonB.*-^)ur reader will laam with much regret, 
that the author of Lalla Rookh la Itt present suffering unjer one 
of tlie sererest ealamitiei which can overtake a parent«-dbe lois 
ofhtseldert daughter, a beantifiil and promising young lady, 
who has died In her sixtMOCh y«r« 

Mias Eliza Paton'b Cohcsbt.— We had prepared an article 
upon this sultfoett which# §at wnt of soom, w« aae obliged to 
omit The Ooneert was very ccowdedly attended, and the per- 
fiarmances seemed to aflbrd very gsMBal sadsflMtion. The Misses 
E. and L Paton particularly distlnguMiod themselves; and they 
were aUy supported, cspedally by Miss Noel and Mr Murray. 

Fiirn AftTai— Two of Wilkiera eeletanited paintings are about 
to be engraved in the best style cf art,-4he Chelsea pensioners 
leadiog the Gaaette of the Battle of Waterloo, and Alfred in the 
Neatherd's Cottoge.-Oor townaman, ABni, sent up to London, 
tot exhibition, a few days ago, a very spirited painting he has 
Just flnlflhed,— Jonah about to be thrown ov«rt»ard. We have 

no doubt that this worit wHI itti Itar*— * *-' — " '-^-^ 

reputation. 

PHRBNOixN}T.»On Friday, flie fOlh hMt 
able comnranlcatlaa was iewl,hf |fl»3tM«, to the Royal Medied 
Society, on the Phrenotogleal Devdopementg of the hsnds of a 
numher of notorious dtaraeterai Our readan may reooUeet that 
we promised them, sametimoa09, apaper en the enatosoopy of 
Burke and Harcb This paptf IMS th* ia prepatatlon for th« 
LtTSBAET JovMAL, by Mr 6ten#4 hot tho sul«|eot grow upon 
his hands, till it madh exeeedadotr Umlta* and assumed a dif^ 
Invent and more estearive form.-»The Orst jait of Mi StoiWk 
paper was devoted to a eonaidgwlkm of the questlon/irhfthci 
the phv«Boi^Blai«devetopemant«f 9i»ke 9»A Uan conespond 
with their acknowledged chaaote^i .^tfler depleting the cbanu»- 
«v of each, anddetaiUnrBaBcrtMil iUustmtive anecdotes, Mr 
tipoopMeaedad to cositnst it with the phienoloiieal develope- 
rnant. By isftiiinan to the memiiwBienti of upwards of one 
hundred crania, hepfovedthat the oigaaof Destructiveaess ia 
Bmfco aot only ihiia to p ossms an eadowineBt proportioned to the 
extent of Ms aHegad maaiUMtaiiOB ; but U both afasolntely aad m- 
MtfelyMMtheavoi^eslaai ftukcTsocgaaof BeaevolaBesis 
alsOb mUbftuawtely te Phimologiy proved take a^oair the avo* 
ngadaa. Mr Stone, besldea, oonsldtred the questioa. whether it 
be possible to reesgaiae the eranfai of maidsrcrs byeayof the 
phraaokifleal <<gM attributed to them* and adduced measure- 
BMnts of the eraaia of a variety of marderers, giving a brief state- 
ment of the atrocities of which they were gttUty. A number of 
the fisets broaght forward in this part of his communication were 
exceedingly curious, and seemed to prove, tieyond a doubt, the 
complete uncertainty of phreook)gical conclusions. Mr Stone 
then proeeeded to oontiast the aegiuMHveneis and coniclM/iotts- 
iMss of the most aotoiious thieves hi the Edinburgh Jail and 
Bridewell, with the same organs ia as many aa eighty livmg indi- 
viduals of exemplary ehaiaater, by Wliidi he showed that in the 
thievei, the organ of aegvitiff wnsf s, or theft, was Ulow, and con- 
idnUoutnui above, the average siae. The whole eommuniea- 
tion was a eondenssd bums of striking and irresistible faeU, which 
are decidedly hrocoocUable with many of the most ftmdamental 
propositions of the phrenological theory. It is announced fin 
pubUeatioii, and cannot fidl to interest both the sdcntiflc and po- 
pular reader.<«We were a little surprised thatnoneof the professed 
champions of the phrenolagical cause were present, nnre especial- 
ly as many of them, we understood, were aware Chat such a pa- 
per was to be read, as it had been annoimoed by the author a 
fortnight previoudy. When Sir William Hamilton read his pa- 
per at the Royal Society, the complaint was, that no dIaeussioB 
by strangen was allowed j—bnt here, before an audieaoeb indu- 
dlng some of the most distinguished liiearary;aad solentlfle mea ia 
Edinburgh, where free discussion taof aUowed, no pbfeaoloflst 
ventured to cake tip the gauntlet. The only ol^eetians that ware 
haiaxded against Mr Stone^s communication, he lepilad to ia a 
very satlsfkctory manner-^As the measurements refored to are 
aumexous, it is IMrthy of ofasecvatioB, that oae of the presldeali 
ofthe SoeietyataiedthathahadhimsHifi»aaaaiaedtheMaind 



Iboad ihem la every ease aeetftata^ tfieae ^ 

still move coadnslve, IWm the choumetaace of maay of the BKHt 
Impottaat havtogbeeh takenbyaprof^med phicnelaglsL Mr 
Stone esrtalnly deserves grsateiadit tan havii« thus attacked tte 
Bcleaoe hi the very part where It was deemed laoat invulasnbtc; 
aad, by a khorious and extensive indactJoo of aatl-pihrenologial 
JUeti, he ha^ hiA gfnt measaia^ ovartamad the whole hTpo. 



TheaMedl GdiHp^Thb new miolcal plaoe, caOed « Honied 
sweet Home, or the Rans des VadMB," hiaa been very saoewfya 
at Coveat Ondeik ItowaatMsa a e u asa pda sipaliytpsometoydy 
Swiss scenes, the csqulsile dresees of its Swiss peasant girh, ^ 
two or three pretty Swiss melodies which it «n«*»«»»« Madssie 
Vestris sustains the prineipal ftaade pact hi a aCyle which semu 
to have delighted the Londoners exceedingly. There is no other 
novelty stirring ia the dramatic world of Che nwtiopolis.>]ln 
Henry Siddons had ah eiceUeat beaeflt on Tncaday, and Thome 
a very good oae on Thursday.— Last algh^ at the request of the 
Lady Patronesses of ttie Vaaey Ball, the was national Open of 
** Rob Roy" was performed for tiie first time. Mackay nude i 
decided hit hi the pert of Beliic NlcefJervfa^ and wayamneto 
predict, that this will be, in tuUu% one of his Ikvourite charas. 
ters.— To-night, Cbaries KemUe eommeaoes aa eng^emcat of 
ten days, and is to pfaty Don FOx, hi the «« Wonder.*-4}ir 
readers are aware that Miss Nod is Just on theewe of leariag the 
stage. She is to pli^to-night in the <« Bee-Uivei" buiweJoMt 
iee that her pam* oeewt im the HUtJbr next wtA» It win bet 
long while befoft the Uank which she wiU iMvo ean he supplied 
to us { we question whether we shall ever hear our aa&ooal ID^ 
kMlies sung so well again. She takes with her oar siacercst visha 
for her happiness in after Ufift,— wishes ia whidi we an soie the 
public universally join; Ihr. rhllst shs has dsJIgliiBafl iilih Lu u 
tents, she has, at the saiM tima, endaaied hersdf everywhcR bf 
the unassomtaig modesty aad gentlenem of hermaaneak 

WsEXLT List or PcmpoAMAVcxi. 

IfarchSl— Mireli27« 

Sat. Tht lUtnlf, 4* The fiwMae. 

Moa. Btmut Sh-atagim, 4 CkaHe* XXI. 

Tuxa. ThtSoldin'tDaMghter^^The'Soifmitu 

Wao. tUcniUlingqfficer,t^V)reeam4BMM$. 

Taim. The Tempirt, A VoeaiConoavU ^ Tkt BatOt la^L 

Far. R#»Jky«4ri'aaliyy. 

MUSICAL EPIGRAM. 



Says Rossini to Biaham,*" rn tell yon one liagt 
When yon've left all yoartaalbf Mr Bnfaamtf hov tai^* 
'• How is it?"says Brahaai. <«Ahl mk> ditetto^ 
You siast do like your maestro, and sing fai/riM>>MMik* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" GoKTWi and his Poetry," by the author of ^ 4arivfUr,* 
will appear In our next. 

We have much pleasure In ackaowledglag the reaiipt of Pre- 
CKUesplePs leoeat eoasanuleatiaa, vhldi wfB mnsv 
speedUy. 

*' TheSutnrof SelUik, aramarkaMy trao story.* hy one of ! 
the authon ofthe «' Odd Volume,** '« Tales aad Lsfoids,'* ^e& 
is in types.— Several other Interesting articles are uaawUablr 
postponed from a press of matter.— We have to retain oar tbanfci 
for the extract ftom Burdhell's Tmvds in Soathsm Alklca, which 
confirms the ophiioos advaaeed ia an Essay on *• Goiaetsi, aad 
other Celestial Phenomena,'* published hi the LUemry Jounutt 
few weeks ago.— Our Leith correspondent is infbrmed, that ha to- 1 
tore we propose devoting, if possibla. a larger space (o *' Dramstie ' 
Criticism.*'— We have received the commmdceffaas of " R. F." 
of Rirkaldy, and shaH writs to hfaa upon the sal^t. 

"The Thud Dream** 4ia1I have aa early plaee.— " W. D.* of 
Guisborough win heat fhaaussbattlyt weoweUsi aaapoicgT 
for not having written to him sooner.— We suspect that original 
poetry is not the ;^fU of ttie author of •« Nhvaiin." " The Tl- 
sion,''ead*«TheBeUi'* weshaUbe^edtohearftenihia ^aia- > 
— There are some very sweet Uaei ia " Poor Adelaid ;" bat we are 
ainiA the story, as a whole, u l^Iy perfect eaough for pnbttea- i 
Uoo. Would the author Aivonr ns with a preee artMeb >perha|K 
onsome sdentlic sul^}ect ?— The venae fay •« J. B.'*and *« H. M.'^ 
will not suit us. 
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An Hsutp an the J^ct cf Hu Refirmation on Ckoil 
Society in BurofB. By WiQUm Mftdmy, Minister 
of the 0«spel, StSrlhig. Edinbnxgh. W. Black- 
wood. 1629. 8vo, pp. 320. 

ir 1^ readily bo fiOBfessed, by all parties, that the 
f titecath century-i-the century of the Reformation— is 
the most impotauity to say the least, in the hiatory of 
nuMfci iinee the pronwlgatioa of Christianity, and the 
foandation of tbs ChiiatiMi Church. It la an wa in 
which man of cwery aatioo, every Irindred, aad of eviery 
Sttcoeeding aoe, are deeply interested ; it is one on wlueh 
we look baelc with enthusiasm — and the future tri. 
ttoiphs of which we anticipate with exaltation ; for sin. 
eerdy do we agree with the motto from Cowner, which 
Mr Mackray has prefixed to his work, ana maintain 
that ^< 'lis tie canae of man." 

Tboe Aclng as we Ao, and as all enlightened men, 
we doubt not, will do^ we are disposed to mil with satis- 
iiiction every attempt to elucidaie the history of that 
inmoftant era, on tlw principles of sound philosophy, 
end of a pave nnd mtioaal theology. Most truly has it 
hsen obsmed, that we oaght *^ to be serloua iu a serious 
cause;** and, therefore, we shall Am^g refoiee to see 
the efiects of the Reformation discussed in a dignified 
and temperate manner, apart iiom tlie fiautical deela- 
matioos of ignorant eathualesm on the one hand, and 
the philoaophical lukowarmness of stoical fndifi^aence 
00 the other. This work could not have appeared, 
indeed, at a mom aeasonable time ; and we recom- 
mend it to all who think as the illustrious Reformers 
of Germany, England, and Scotland, vtould probably 
think^ were they to appear among oa, on the great ques- 
tion which is at preacm agitating the nation. How they 
would think, we do not pretend to determine ;*i4ome of 
oar most eminent Scotcn divines believe that it woold 
be in iavoar of Catholic emancipation. 

But, while we thus speak in general commendation of 
the work belbiw ns, we are fkr from saying that it is 
faultlesa, either in ityle or argument; and, therefore, 
Mr Hukmf will allow us the libsety, so far as our It- 
miu wfB jMnsIt, of very briefly analyaing some of his 
Btatementa, while w^Mmm him that we do this in 
the greatest goodvfedn^ towards him, and respect for hie 
abilities. For ourselves, however, we must say, that we 
have hitherto studied the annala of the Retemation, and 
of our own country, very imperfectly, if maov of Mr 
M.*8 arguments or condnaions he eoaect. iPbtt of 
all, then, respecting civil liberty, about whicb Mr M. 
coamencea his fi»t chapter, we dissent altogether from 
the arnument which hee«MsMiy is anxieua to eslafaUah, 
that, had liimt hem Ar die Omich of Rome, civil li- 
berty woold have besn eariier enjoyed by nkankfaid, and 
that there waa no«hk« hnt tyremiy before the Beforma. 
liM. P^per^isbady-.JDtMMillj, peUtelly,«iidiplirk. 



ually bad ; but surely a man may maintain this with- 
out indulging in theoretical hatred against it. The 
truth snnply is, that improvements can be accomplish- 
ed only by the slow and imperceptible hand of time, 
not by any sudden reformation of life or manners ; and 
here, Mr M. most allow us to tell him, was the great 
evil of the Scottish Reformation, and the cause of the 
strife, turbulence, and sedition, which scourged the coun- 
try for more than a century afterwards, that the Reform- 
ers thought improvemeiits ought to be instantaneous, 
not gradual, and were thus induced to become as in- 
tolerant as their Popish predecessors. We do not deny 
that die Church of Home was the ostensible cause of 
much of the ignorance which prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope anterior to the Refoimation, but the radical soorceof 
this ignorance must be sought for eluewhere. It solely 
originated among, andwasmtroduced by, those hordesof 
northern barbarians who overthrew the Roman Empire ; 
and, in proof of this, we merely refer Mr Mackray to 
the annals of the Pontificate of one of the greatest and 
the best of the Roman Pontiffs,' (for surdy he will not 
deny that some good, and pious, and holy men, have sat 
in the chair of St Peter,) namely, Gregory I., sumamed 
the Great That illustrious Pontifl^ for such he waa, 
waa not free from the superstitions of his age ; but no 
man displayed more admirable prudence than he, in his 
wsnagifimentef the fierce and wariike nation of the Lom- 
beida. All that can be charged against the Romish 
Chuxeb (and the chsrge is heavy enough) is, that she 
took un^e advantage of these drcumtttanees after the 
PonUfiante of Gregory t and tlie ambition of the Pontiffs 
made them grosriy abuse that spiritual supremacy 
whiab, efur the Pontificate of Hil^ebraod, or Gr.'gory 
VII., waa awarded to them, whether ri^ht or wrong, by 
the unanimous consent of the Western, or Latin Church. 
Nowy in order to make ourselves understood, we main- 
tain, in opposition to what appean to us to be Mr Mack- 
ray*a hyp<ythesis, that men are not able in every age to 
appr e ciat e civil liberty; and, therefore, we think it un- 
rair to allege it against the Rioman Church, that she de- 
stroyed the liberties of mankind for so many centuries 
after her undue assumption of liie temporal and spiritual 
su prenacy. That she endeavoured, uod was too success- 
ful in rei^raining the freedom of the human mind, we 
fredy admit, as the fact is indisputable ; but we do sin- 
ceiely beUeve, and we are ready to prove it when called 
upon, Uiat her dominatlen, though at first repugnant, 
became afterwards syntematie ; and she herwlf was un- 
conscious that the extravagant powers she arrogated to 
herself were not virtually jiu divinwn^ Nothing, in- 
deed, was more natural than that the pontifical Mupre- 
BMcy of Rome should at lasi be univemally acknow- 
ledged. The advantages, local and general, were all on 
the aide of the Holy See ; and the radical evil lay, not 
so nmch in the essumption of this power in an ignorant 
end turbulent age, as in the using of it too fiequeotly 
to a gratificetiflo of the worst of paasions. TNb asso- 
darione of pious seal had been always in favour of ftoiiie ; 
and It wee Uie destmctioa of the Western Binpire, 
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A.D. 476, five hundred and twenty.tfaree yean after the 
battle of Pharftaliaf which laid the foundation for the 
rise of th« ccdeKiaatical power. The Chardi, howeTet, 
after the Pontiffs obtained the mastery, did not deatroy 
ciiril liberty, for the best of ell reasons, that none pre- 
viously existed to destroy. But, since the contrary ap- 
pears to be the hypothesis of Mr Mackray, will he hare 
the goodness to describe that liberty which was enjoyed 
by the ancient Church, by the world before the reign of 
Constaatme the Great, before the rise of the kingdom of 
the Lombards in Italy, the Pontificate of Gregory the" 
Great, or even that of his successor, Gregory VII. ? We 
venture to say, that there was no such thing as liberty 
at all, according to our notions of it; and that the peo- 
ple were not one whit more enlightened before the as- 
sumption of the supremacy by the Pope, than they were 
after it, when the Pontiffit were atimulating all Europe 
to the fanatical chivalry of the Roly Wars, or Crusades. 
Then, again, let us go farther back : let us go to far- 
^amrd Gieece and Rome ; and here we shall first hear 
Hr Mackray s 

« Diffuse knowledge," says he, " among a people, 
crnfer upon them liberty of thought and of loveatigation, 
and you give them resources that cannot be exhausted, 
energies that csnnot be overcome. iMemorable is the il- 
lustration of thia remark, which we find in the history of 
Greece. What was it that jaised her little states to the 
commanding eminence which they occupied among the 
nationa of the world ? It was liberty. Greece was the 
land of freedom, while the people of other lands were 
slaves. And why was Greece free? Because she was 
intelligent^'* &e. p. 20. 

Our author goes on in a slnvilar style, and then con* 
eludes that Greece lost her freedom when she became 
^« corrupted by the gold, and enervated by the luxuries, 
of conquered nations.** Now, Mr M. most allow us to 
celt him, that this is all pore declamatioo, and that, 
while we admit the facta, we deny the theory. By li- 
berty, oar author must mean public opinion ; but will 
lie maintain that public opnion ever existed in Greece ? 
Indeed, the liberty of Greece is a Utopian theme ; and 
we really thought that It had been long exploded 
by men of learning, and left only to schoolboys. 
We maintain, therefore, in opposition to Mr A!., that 
there was no sueh thing as that which he calls liberty, 
and which we call public opinion, (for the terms are sy- 
nonymous,) in Greece ;_tfaat she was governed for the 
most part by popular clamour, ai witness the Atheni- 
ans ; and, in farther proof of this, we shall lay down 
certain propositions of our own for Mr M.*s consider- 
ation, which will at once illustrate our meaning. 1. 
There can be no real liberty, or rightly-grounded public 
opinion, where there is no proper religious feeling. — 2. 
That, consequently, there was no real liberty in the an- 

eient states. S^ That where there is no public opinion, 

the govetnment is arbitrary, and the people ignorant 
— 4. That pubUe opinion necessarily supposes certain 
pre-requisites, that is, that it is but the ^ect of which 
knowledge, relfgion, and civilisation, are the c8«ies.->6. 
That it liepends on the middle class of socie^^ because 
that class is, in general, best instructed. 

New, as these propositions are Tpry dilTerent from Mr 
Af ackray*s notions, we leave our readen to say whether 
he or ourselves are visionary. But not brag, it appears 
to us, can be more evident than this, that before a peo« 
pie can appreciate the advantages of civil liberty, they 
must undergo a preparation for it, and mu*t be, to a 
rertain extent, enlightened and educated. The same 
remark applies to religion \ for though truth is in every 
a^e the name, etemsl and Immutable, it is nevertheless 
liable to be op.*rat<d upon by human passions, preja. 
dices, and errors. Look at the British Constitution. 
It sprang not up to its present perfection like a mush- 
room, in a nighr, but was the work of centuries, and was 
aecompaniedby tremendous national convulsions, (which. 



may Heaven in future avert I) ere it was established on 
its proud pedestal. But take this constitution, which 
is our boast adfl ouf glory, and plant It to. Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Spain, or Portuf^ and the. people would ftot en- 
dure it a single hour, simply because they are unable to 
appreciate it. In like manner, establish the Protestant 
faith in these countries, and on the very same principle, 
the Turks would prefer Mahomet, the Ruasians the 
doctrines of the Greek church, and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese would aiiU bend the knee before the Vir- 
gln*s shrine. 

It is impossible for us to agree with Mr Mackray*s 
argunienu at p. 21^ <i wq,, respeettng the P«pc8, 
where he alleges that at fint they made a wilful and 
direct *' conspiracy against the liberties of mankind,** 
— that ^ mind was doomed to stsgnation,** — and that 
they filled i\p ^^ to the very uttermost the measure of 
their atrocious wickedness,*' by establishing the In- 
quisitioo. As to the last assertion, we have nothing 
to say, and most sincerely do we join our author in 
his reprobation of that ^famous tribunal. Bat we 
have something to say as to the first In the name of 
Heaven, what liberties ? Acoorduig to Mr Mackray, 
one would think, that before the assumption of the su- 
premacy by Gregory VII., the nations of Europe were 
all that is exceUettt,-..civilized, enlightened, religious, 
ingenious, and free,^.^ving in a very elyaium of free« 
dom ; and that the Bishops of Rome beheld ^lis with 
diabolical hatred and envy, and conspired to take their 
civil liberty away. The very reverse was the case. 
Liberty indeed ! Where is Air Mackray*s authority for 
this mighty transformation of the northern barbarians ? 
Why; in the very heart of Italy, and almost at thegatsa 
of Home, the Lombards, a nation of ioeorrigtUe bar- 
bariaos, had established themielvea in all the pride of 
savageness, and inaolence of aucceasful viefesiy. This [ 
was in A. d. 570, in the reign of Juatin 1I.» and in the ' 
last year of the Pontificate of John III., the sixtieth : 
Bishop of Rome ; and this powerftil kingdom, vhich 
bi^n then to exist, continued for more than S90 jcat^ 
Liberty indeed 1 We challenge any man to leek Into 
the history of those. ages, and then to t^ us that auch 
a felicitous state actually existed. The Bidhopa of 
Rome have done evil enough .lo mankind i b«t Air 
Mackray must snfier us to tell him onoe naore, that 
his seal is, in this instance, greater than hta know- 
ledge, and that it is too much to make them actually 
the enemies of the human race. We vindicate them 
not ; but we maintain that the Popes only look ad- 
vantage of the ignorance they found ; they did not be- 
gin it. Has Air Alaekray forgot what Casar Baso- 
bius has said of the 7th century alone, wliicb, for its 
barbarism and wickedness, he denominates the iftm ope ; 
for its dulness and stupidity, the age of lemd ; and for 
its blindness and ignorance, the ape ^f darkneee $ And 
yet, no doubt, he will charge this on the Popes I 

And this brings us to combat another of our autbor^s 
notions, as connected with this boasted stata of dvU 
liberty in the primitive times. At the period of the Re- 
formation, begun by Luther, or rather by Zuinglias, 
who was in reality the first Reibrmer, the church of 
Rome was never in a better state ; for it is a fact be* 
yond dispute, that it was only in those countries^ far 
removed from the Holy See, that ignorance, tupcnti- 
tion, and licentiousness, prevailed to excess. TIm Pon- 
tiir was the illustrious De Aledici, sumamed Leo X. — 
a Poniii^ we maintain it, as illustrious for his virtues, 
aa he was for his birth and his magnificent genius. It 
was a singular arrangement of Providence, that the 
Reformation should rave begun under a Pontiff re- 
markable as the munificent patron of letten and of 
learned men. Surely Mr Mackray is not a sincere be- 
liever in the hackneyed report, that Leo promoted the 
sale of indulgences merely to gratify hia aister'a ava- 
rice i if he be ao, w^ an prepared with ample pmof 
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to the contrary. Leo X. was one of the most learn- 
ed and polished princes of his age ; and it iras his ex. 
cesstve pronenns to the encourngsment of his favour, 
ite pursuits, which induced him to aft with such siogu. 
lar imprudence in the matter of indulgences. Where- 
erer manuscripts were to ha had, they were purchased 
by Leo ; wherever learned men were to be found, they 
vere inrtted to his court with a splendid profusion ; he 
has the immortal honour of being the first to encourage 
and patronise the Greelc language in Italy ; at his own 
expense he set up a printing-press for the printing of 
the Oreek Classics in Bologna ; and he made it his 
bttniness to adorn Rome with buildings of spbndour. 
Yet this is the Pontiff— even this illustrious man — who 
is condemned in the cant of illiterate enthusiasts as the 
" Beast," •• Antichrist,'' ♦• The Man of Sin." ** The 
Enemy of Religion," «* an Ignorant Bigot,** ** a Su. 
petNtitious Priest** The names of these his illiterate 
enemies are destined to slumber in the obscurity which 
they deserve^ but the name of the illustrious De Me- 
dici, the Pontiff at the Reformation, and even that of 
his pious and virtuous successor, Hadrian VI., will live 
as long as learning is estimated, and sound philosophy 
duly appreciated. Such a tribute does Leo X* d;;mand ; 
sach a tribute is not denied him even by Luther ; and 
one thing is clear, that, arguing from human princi- 
pies, had Luther been Leo A., and Leo the Monk of 
Wlttcmberg, the Reformation of religion would most 
probably have been now to commence. 

Let the reader then observe the reasoning which we 
here employ, and to which we beg Mr Mackray*s at- 
tention. Why did not the Reformation commence un* 
der John Hoss, or 7erome of Prague, Wlcklifle, or, to 
fto to a much earlier period, the Waldenses ? Was it 
because the Church of Rome was more corrupt under 
the Pontificate of Leo, than at either of the above pe- 
riods ? It could not be ; ft>r the sale of tndulgettces, 
the oitensibb cause, was not a decree of Leo*s. Was 
ii because Luther possessed more courage and self-de. 
votion than either of these ? It could not be, as tho 
suiFeriogs of the Waldenses, the heroism of Hun and 
Jerome, and the boldness of the Rhetor of Lutterwordi, 
will testify. But it was simply this — ^the want of pro. 
per religions foding, and of « certain degrae of informa- 
tion, before an/ essentiiil change can be attempted with 
lucoess to be wrought on a people. 

But enough on this subject. We roust past over many 
of Mr Mackray's assertions, to which we have equally 
strong objections, and conclude by laying the following 
extract, with one or two observations on it, before our 
readers, by which they will see how widely Mr Mackrav 
has wandered from his subject, in his seal to set forth 
the common cant and erroneous reasoning of the times. 
Speaking of the exploits of the Covenanters, after a great 
^eitl of very ioflated writing, he thus expresses him- 
lelf :^ 

" Nor do we hesitate to declare, that, for our part^ 
we should blush to claim kindred with the man who 
could survey the portion of our country's history, in 
which these transactions are recorded, without filing 
hoth gratitude and admiration. Of such men we are 
Awarc then; are not a few. ' The cold-blooded infidel* 
caau a look of ineffable disdain on the cause and the 
doings of the Covenanters, because he regards them as 
"J^iely the paltry conflictings of some insignificant sects. 
The Rcryile advocate of arbitrary power turns away from 
^hem with disgust, because he is jealous of every thing 
that hu the air of a straggle for freedom. The bigoted 
adherent of another system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
fl«»likes them, because the Covenanters thought not »1- 
J^gethcr as he thinks, but made their appeal, from the 
J^mas of erring man, to the unerring oracles of God. 

""^ last of all, and unhappily this is the most nume. 
rotts class of all, the worldly man, immersed in secularity, 



and alive only to the things of this present world, deems 
the Covenanters* contmt beneath his regard, because it 
was connected with r.*ligion. Alas ! for such men t**-. 
Pp. 87, 88: 

Thus writes Mr Alackray, In this inflated and deda* 
matory style, which, after all, is a mere verborum jHrtin 
Hum s Md we might quote farther, but the above is 
sufficient to prov« that be is raving on the subject. 8e* 
rioasly apeakinx, however, if they who do not conceive 
the Covenanters to be to pure and immaculate as they 
appear to our author, are thus to be censured in the 
empty vaontingti of secUriaa pride ; and if the C'Ove^ 
nantars are entitled tft all the fulwme adulation of this 
"writer, we say again, that we have hitherto consulted 
the annals of our ojuntry very imperfectly. With this 
deplorable, unguarded, and absurd declamation, no 
sound thinking and rational theologian will agreeii If 
any one should ask, wh|it oonnexloi the Covenanters 
had with the Keformation, and ita effects on civil so- 
cisty in Europe ? the ooly legitimate answer would 
be, that that they had litile or none. Does our author 
require to be told that those very Covenanier8> whom, 
as a sectary, he elevates with all the Romish honours 
to the saintshlp, were so dissatisfied with Presby- 
terianism as established in 1688 in Scotland, that they 
actually intrigued with ihe Kpiscdpal party to raton 
King James ?.^tbat Balfoor of Buriey, and Ckaham of 
Claverhouse, held frequent meetings for the porfloae, 
and that original manifestoes of King James are exist- 
ing in this eounlry at this moment, which prove the fact 
beyond a doubt? What a eollisiDn! what a picture, 
worthy of the pencil of an Allan or a Wilkie ! The 
stern and gloomy faaatie Barley, and the high«.nriBded 
and brave cavalier Graham, men who mortally hated 
eaeh other, and who had often sought each other's death 
—.the wretched murderer of Archbishop 8haipe, ami 
the loyil defender of legitimacy, holding a eonfcrenee 
together! 

We have now done with our eriticism on Mr Maek- 
ray*8 hooky--a work which contains n6 inconsiderable 
intermixture of erroneous historical ftictt and somid 
reasoning* We repeat tha opinion which we ezpiesicd 
at the outset, that our aothor is, m tevoral rtspectt, en- 
titled to praiae for his £ssay...and that he did well to 
lay it hereto the world, at this particular erisis. 



Tfte Collegian^ hiing 0Second Serig* 9f Tola of ihs 
Munsier FmUvoU, In three volumes, Londoa. 
Saunders and Otley. 1829. 

This is a work of rather a singular description, and 
of more than ordinary interest. How the author's first 
series of the Tales of the MuoKter Festivals was ra. 
ceived, we do not well remember; but we recollect 
that we read the book, and were mneh pleased with the 
humour which pervades it. We had not, however, at 
that peilbd the opportunity which we now have of ex- 
pressing 0»r opinion ; and, as a ''^ tecond series ** is be- 
fore us, we are desirous not to overlook the merits of 
the author. 

These Tales profess to delineat3 the manners of the 
Irish X and, in both his present and former works, tlie 
author has succeeded admirably. Our chief objeetion 
to the ^^ second series '* is its title. Why it should have 
been termed *<The Collegians*' we cannot asceruin, 
unless it be so designated because the two heroes. Air 
Hardress Cregan and Air Kyrle Daly, (names not very 
romantic or euphonious,) happened, at the outset of their 
career, to be fellow-students at College. But, letting this 
pass, the story is in itself entitled to much praise, 1 1 is a 
faithful picture of the simple, superstitious, and igno- 
rant, but warm-hearted and hospitable, peasantry of Ire- 
land. We have their habits, their phraseology, their 



modes of thinking, their muinen, as vvndlj placed he- 
fore us M if we resided among them ; while the dialogue is 
Tery cleTerly sustained, and displavs all that mixtufe of 
credulity, absurdity, and neTer-failing jocularity, for 
which the Irish are uniYcrsally celebrated. In point of 
plot and incident, the tale itself is one of no common 
interest. 

The moral, too, to be drawn iVmn it is excellent, and 
one whidh cannot be too forcibly impressed on the minds 
of those who allow their passions to triumph over their 
reason. The case of the lovely Eily O'Connor has been 
that of many a hapless maiden ; and the scene between 
Eily and her uncle, the good old parish priest^ in voL 
ii. chap^ XXV. is admirably managed. The humonr, on 
the other hand, of Lowrie I^ooty, Myles Murphy, the 
dealer in ponies, whose relationship extended over all 
Ireland, and several of the other characters introduced, 
must ensure for the author the reputation of possessing 
a very perfect knowledge of the class of people he 
undertakes to desaibe. We gladly, therefore, refer the 
reader tu the « Collegians,*' and assure him that he will 
6nd Oiis second scries of the «' Tales of the Muttster 
Festivais " well worthy his attention. 



An Etsay on Moral Freedom t To 'mkkih it aiUu^d 
a Review of the prineiplet of Dr Whiiby and Pre- 
Mdent Edward/^ onFreo WW; and on Dr Brown* m 
Theory of Causation and Agency. By the Reverend 
Thomas TullyCribbace, A.M. Edinboifh. Waugh 
& Innes. 1829. 8vo, pp. 311. 

The question whether man is a free agent, or is 
bound down in all his actions by fixed and irreveraible 
laws, we liave ever ysg ew led- «»tHM of those mytlsiions 
Kubjecis about which mudi will be said, and very little 
ever distinctly understood. But, nevertheless, hdpeless 
end intricate as the controversy is, we by no means con- 
rider it either uninterecdng or uiiimportant. Many of 
the most brilliant discoveries in science have been aaade 
in the prosecution of enoniries whose selstioiis lay be- 
yond the reach of human ingenuity. Then is undoubt- 
edly a line of demarcation between what may and what 
may not be discovered,— but it is a boundary faint and 
i)l defined ; and. In their attempts to pass this ^' ul- 
tima Thule,^*phiIoeopher!« havereooveredmany a goodly 
tract, which seemed altogether inaeoessible to the less 
daring spirits of a former age. 

The author of the work before ns advocates moral 
fteedom.* He commences with a view of the doctrine 
of causation ; and, after clearing the subject from the 
sceptical doubts and difficulties of Mr Hume, he pro- 
ceeds to propound his own arpment. His leading aim 
is to rhow, in the iirst place, that every act depends upon 
the wil1,~.and that the will is, in its turn, dependent 
upon the judgment; whence he attempts to establish 
what he terms <* intellectual liberty^" and to prove that 
the will is free, liecause the judgment, on whidi it de- 
pends, is free. The only exception he admita<to this 
rule is, where the will is influenced by appetite or pas- 
sion, when he concedes that it becomes subject to ne- 
cessity. He concludes with a view of the origin of evU, 
and some strictures upon the works of President Edwards 
and of Dr Whitby. 

Our author, however, is by no means snccessfhl in 
establishhig his great poritioo«ahe freedom of the wilL 
'^ Man acts as he wills '*— very frue ; but this is not the 
question. The will, according to Mr Cribbace, is 
<' passive.'* Two forces act upon it—the judgment and 
the passions. How then, can its motions in any re- 
spect be spontaneous? But, says Mr Cribbaoe, the 
judgment is free ; which, in his opinion, is only in 
other words to assert, <^that man is an Intelligent and 
J thmking being." But, granUng that man Is an intdli- 



gent and thinking being, what does it pcofeT 
very reverse of what the author Uttends. IE mmf^ ftom 
his very nature and constitution^ muit decide in a par- 
ticular way,-4f his judgment mu$t prefer virtiie to vice, 
good to evil, — if his wSl m%iet follow these detennine- 
tions,— and if his actions mmt^Wim confonni^ to his 
volitions,— then it would seem to be proved, in direct 
contradiction to Mr Cribbace, that in the atricteat and 
most abeolnte sense of the word, he acta under the in- 
fluence of necessity. The Jlrtt Ikik in the chain of 
causes beins necessary, the last must be necessary also ; 
and our author's argument of couwfislls to the ground. 

Mr Cribbace rejects tiie notiaB Abs Klf-detctmining 
power of the will ; and substituti»%i its placa «hp<^ he 
IS pleased to call, <<the man's self-determl«ii_ 
over his wUL" Does Mr Cribbace not perceive tmu a 
^^determinationof theman" isanactof thewill? He 
substitutes two volitions instead of one ; but whether 
this additional volition be free or necessary is still as 
doubtful as before. 

Vheie are a few inconsistencies, too, in the work, 
which ought not to pass without notice. For example, 
Mr Cribbace speaks (p. 91) of a volition being indepen- 
dent of the wHl This is a solecism and an absnidtty. 
He admits in one place that " the wiU possesses the 
power of directing the current of thought;" while, in 
the same page, he asserts that, ^* with respect to the in- 
tellectual powers, it is altogether a jpateive ^eet^ and 
they akne are truly active." This is a contradiction in 
terms in regard to a proposition upon which he foimds 
his whole argument. 

But while we make these remarks, and while we can- 
not allow that the author haa made good hia ptrint, we 
by no means deem his work unworthy of an attentive 
perusaL It is written in a pleasing and philosophical 
Style t many of the illustrations are apt and happy ; and 
though* he may have failed, it should be resonnhered 
that a failure is excusable on a subject which haa been 
agitated by philosophers for two thousand years without 
any hope of coming to a definite oz satiaGftctory concU- 
sion. 



A Reply to Sir Walter Scoti's History qf ^^polso«. * 
By Louis Bonaparte, Brother of the Empcnr. A 
Translation from the Frendi. London. Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 18S0. | 

Theke can be no doubt Aat, when Sir Walter Scott | 
undertook to write a Life of Napoleon, he did not eon- ' 
template the production of a profound and philosophical 
work, but merely of a popular history. His leading 
object was, to present the public with the prominent 
features of the transactions of France, from the rise to 
the conclusion of the Revolution ; andi, in particular, to 
supply a full account of the extraordinary career of 
Bonaparte, which should satisfy the ordmary reader, by 
its general truth and accuracy, but stiU leave the field 
open for the curious snd minute investigator. Viewing 
Sir Walter's production in this light, we are not entitled 
to expect either the deep reaeardi of a Gibbon— the in- 
tellecrual vigour of a Home— or the felicitous propriety 
of a Robertson. The Author of Waverley needed not 
to rest his immortslity upon his nine volumes concern- 
ing Napoleon ; and he could afibrd, therefore, to write 
hastily, and to trust, in a considerable degree, to indui- 
try for acoomplishing a task to which others would hare 
been anxious to bring the whole resouees of their 
mind. 

That a woric written upon these principles^ and with 
tiiese views, should be without blemishes, was not far a 
moment to be expected ; and we confesa onr wonder on 
perusing it, was that it did not contain many moie 
dian we were able to discover. The drodhuv now 
before ns, by (be late CUnperor'a brother, tends la ooo- 
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▼ince ns still Anther that the errors Sir Walter Soott has 
committed are neither Tery nnmeroaa nor very momen- 
tons. The Es*1£lDg of Holland entertains, quite pro- 
perly, a yerj fratenuil regird for his brother's memory, 
and talks in very magniloquent terms of the ^' exagger- 
ation/'— the ^ iiqastice,**— the <' falsehood,"— the 
*' calnmny,"— 4iay, the ^'eseessiTe calumny," *' spread 
throughout the work of Sir Walter Scott ;" but when 
he comes to establish these charges, which he attempts 
to do by taking hold of eyery passage in the succewive 
▼olumes which he considers at aU objectiooable, and 
pointing oat wherein it is to be reprobated, he fidls far 
short of the expectations he had raised. The sum and 
subatanee of his ^' Reply," bating a good deal of looae 
declamation and nndigniiSed acrimony, only is, that Sir 
Walter has made a tew trifling errors In dates, in the 
names of places, and in some geographical details. 
Others may, perhaps, think that there are more impor- 
tant faults ID the work, bat Louis Bonaparte, thoagh 
he has the will, wants the talent to make them appa- 
xent. This **' Reply," however, is eurioas, oonsidmag 
the quarter ftom which ic comes^ and the nature of some 
of its statements ; although, in point of argument, it is 
exceedingly weak, and will certainly rebound from Sir 
Walter's coat of mail »an imbelle telum, tine ictu. 



LondmUm; or^ Remlniteenees of the BrUUh MetrO' 
poiis ; including CharaeteriMlic Sketches^ Topogret- 
phicaln DetcripHve^ and Literary, By £dward 
Wedlake Brayley. 4 vols. London. Huist, Ohanoe, 
&Co. 1829. 

Or recent years varioas works have appeared, in- 
tended to illustrate the ancient manners, and to deacribe 
the ancient residences, of the inhabitants of Londonl 
Some of these have been presented to the public in the 
shape of fictitloas narratives ; while others nave consist- 
ed of little else than a true relation of chronological and 
topographical facts. Modem Athenians thoagh we be, we 
have always felt mach interested in books which throw 
light upon the old and quaint pecaliaiitiea of the great 
Britbh metropolis, and have seldom suffered the most 
hnmble production of this kind to escape our notice. 
The work now before us is eminently calculated both to 
enhance the pleasure of a visit to the metropolis, and to 
teach even its resident inhabitants many things of whidi 
they were probably ignorant It contains, among other 
details, a great quantity of amusing Information regard- 
ing the reaidenoet of former illustrious men, whether 
they belonged to the literary or political world ; it de- 
scnbes the scenes of broils, plots, and conspiradsa which 
now occupy a page in the history of the coaotry ; and 
it is paruealar in iu accounts of antique ceremonies, 
games, and processions, now either shrank away from 
their former nandeur, or, in many instances, altogether 
unknown. The work is, moreover, embelUdied with a 
number of minnte etdiings and engravings, still farther 
illastrative of die costumes and manners of bygone 
times. The representation of the proeessfon of Parlia- 
to St Paal'a Cadiedfid, in 1716, strikes us as par- 



ticularly mtcresting. At the* same time, it is proper to 
add, that there is not much orignial merit in tois pub- 
lication, ^ editor having done little else bnt anange 
his materials from the fruitful works of Stow, Pennant, 
and other writers, who have gone over the same ground 
bciore him* 



By Androw Thomson. 
Whytc&Co. 



Sermom on Varicue 
D. D. Edinburgh. 
Svo. Pp. 644 

To Improve the heart and regulate the eondnet, by a 
plain cxpoiltkw of reUgidos truths, ought to be the 
great object of polplt oratory. It is not sai&dent to 



convey a vague knowledge ef Christianity, by means of 
speculative and metaphysical theories. This might be 
enough were religion only an abstract science. But as 
its highest aim is to communicate re^ practical wisdom, 
correct views of duty, as well as of doctrine, are India- 
pensable. The force of eloquence, or the brilliancy of 
imagination^ may, no doubt, sometimes awaken virtu- 
ous emotions in the mind. Bnt such emotions will 
prove unavaUing, unless they produce active exertion. 
They are. In general, mere temporary sensations, pro- 
ceeding rather from instinctive sensibility, than irom 
delibente conviction, and may be speedily effaced by 
the renewed supremacy of debasing passion. In all 
cases, therefore, an appeal must primarily be made to 
the judgment, and, through it, to the feelings. In man's 
natural condition his understanding is darkened ; and 
this obscurity must be removed : The finer susc^- 
tibilities of the conscience are deadened ; and these 
must be resuscitated : The treacherous disgnises which 
vice assumes are attractive; and these must be un- 
masked t The prevalence ot self.deceit has distorted 
all just sense of right and wrong $ and its power must 
be subdued .- The affections of the soul are estranged 
from tlie pursuit of virtue ; and these must be reclaim- 
ed. It is only by thus making Christianity bear on 
the several situations and tempers of those to whom it 
is addressed, that any substantial instruction can be 
received, and that any permanent benefit can ensue. 

The author of the Sermons now before us is decided- 
ly an experimental clergyman. He has the art of ma. 
king his discourses intelligible to the most ignorant, and 
at the same time interesting to the most polinhed, of his 
auditory. He seldom fascinates by florid declamation, 
—or by audden flashes of fancy,—- or by powerful pa- 
thos. But whenever he employs such aid, his styfe of 
rhetoric, thoagh perhaps not dist i eei u g to thomind's 
,eye the subliuiest regions of thought, is uniformly bold 
and vigorous. He does not ostentatiously display the 
profundity of his theological learning, by endeavouring 
to elucidate those mystical pomts, which the skill of 
maii»cannot unravel, and whidi, even if fully explained, 
would necessarily pirove unproductive of any salutary 
advantage. His abilities are principally directed to the 
philoeophical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Chris, 
tianity. In the developement of these, he manifests such 
lucid arrangement— such acute reasonmg — such inge- 
nious illastration— 4uch fiervid feeling — and such ap. 
propriate application of his subject to the difl^erent cir. 
cumstanoes of his hearers, as justly entitle him to be 
esteemed one of the ablest Divines in the Scottish 
Church. 

While we deem it proper thus to express our estima- 
tion of Dr Thomson's talents, we at the same time doubt 
whether the work now before us will Impart much ad- 
ditional lustre to his name. We do not mean to deny that 
the Sermons contain many excellencies. There is much 
of that iueidus ordo In them which characterises all the 
productions of^thcir author. Thev might even be ef. 
fective if delivered excaihedra^ where simplicity is so 
desiiable. Many of the discourses, however, which 
daily isais from the press only to be consigned to obli- 
vion, evince equally good qnalities in no inooasidemble 
degree. The same truths, indeed, must necessarily con- 
stitute the substance of all sermons, because the princi- 
ples of theology are uochangeaUe. But to invest these 
truths with the charm of novelty, by original illnstra- 
tion, derived ftom the nnmeroua branches of human 
knowledge with which religion is associated, and ftom 
the varied hablta of mankmd, ought especially to dis- 
tioguish ever y d isconrse submitted to the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion* We do not think that the general character 
of Dr Thomson*! present publication reaches this re- 
quisite standard, tnough no one can pcrase it without 
pcrodving indications of a gienius fitted mr nobler achiet e- 



The Sermons are on the following subjects : '' Rqpeou 
ance and Forgiveness ;** ^' The SacriEces of Righteou». 
ness ;" " Joy for Temporal Mercies;*' " Joy for SpiriU 
ual Mercies ;** ^^ Humility Explained^ and its necessitir 
Enforced ;" " Religious Zeal;'' *' The Gospel of Sal. 
vation ;" " Forsaking Public U^'orshlp ;" ** Slavery not 
sanctioned, but condemned, by Christianity ;" ^^ Christ 
without Sin ;*' ^^ Obligations to observe the Christian 
Passover ;" ^^ Faith and Preparation as to the second 
coming of Christ;" <^ Ardent desire for the second co- 
ming of Christ ;" ^< Patient waiting for the second co- 
ming of Chrbt."— -Our limits will permit us only briefly 
to allude to one or two of those sermons which more par- 
ticularly deserve attention. 

We commend both the design and execution of the 
four Sermons on Religious ZeaL Our author ably eo- 
forces the importance of preserving the purity of the gospeL 
He boldly depicts the various difficulties attendant on such 
an undertaking, and the necessity for activity and perse, 
verance on the part of Christians. He condemns all in- 
tolerant zeal^ though he does not henitate to avow, that 
^^ Popery is in its nature aqd tendency hostile to true 
religion—to genuine liberty — to menul improvement-^ 
to human happiness," and coosequeiitly, ^^ that we can 
scarcely be too eager in our endeavours to expo!<e its 
abominations— to break down its influence— to emanci- 
pate our brethren from its cruel and debasing bondsge.*' 
Our reverend author proposes, as the most eligible mode 
of accomplistiing this end, that we should grant politi- 
cal power to the stanch supporters of those abomina- 
tions against which his anathema has been levelled ; 
and he doei not fail to resort to the somewhat hackneyed 
argument, in regard to the amiable cordiality which con- 
cesiiion will est&blish between Protestants and Roman- 
ists. He also deprecates a practice common in this in- 
tellectual age, of ailowinff our own countrymen to re- 
main unenlightetied by religion, while the inhabitants 
of foreign lands are ministered to with the utmoet soli- 
citude. We most warmly coincide in condemning such 
inoooaistent conduct. To dispel the mists of ignorance 
and of prejudice, which doud the minds of many aronnd 
us, is at once the natural and laudable allotment of onr 
leel ; and we therefore feel well affected to the gene- 
ral diffusion of Christianity ; but we haitate not to 
dcNclare, that while a single individual, either in thia 
country or in the sister kingdoms, ia sJlowed to con- 
tinue destitute of the means of instruction, the present 
system is both ridiculous and sinful. 

While we applaud the more prominent sentiments 
which distinguish the Sermons on Zeal, we are also much 
pleased with the manner in which these sentiments have 
been expressed. If the oompoaition is never peculiarly 
elegant, it is always adapted to convey the obvious and 
important meaning which the author has in view. There 
are no far-fetched deductions^-Jio perversion of the ob- 
vious senss of Scripture, in the purpose of supplying 
feasible proof in support of his assertions; He enters 
the field consdous of his polemical power, and in a fair 
and open controversy wrests from his eoemlet their most 
offensive weapons, and overturns all the banieift which 
their sophistic and ingenuity had reued. He has re- 
course, on no occasion, to mere verbal antithesis or con- 
ceit ; and he never endeavoursi by a laboured eifiirt, to 
astonish his reader. Evidently courting approbation 
for the perspicuity and utility of his sermons, he re- 
frains from the parade of mere abstract reasoning, as 
well aa from the myatification which a ceruin learned 
divine deems the. only proper mode of guiding mankind 
ia the path of duty. 

Were we disposed to be captions, we might object to 
some of our anther's arguments in regard to the unoon- 
diiional emancipation of Uavea ; but this is a wide sub- 
ject, upon which we shall not enter. If he has not been 
altogether fortunate in depriving slavery of << the vindica- 
tion that has been pleaded for it under the great and ve 



nenble sancdoa of Christ,** he hasat Itast nTailed him- 
self of several striking faOs, which seem natorally to £»- 
vour his condusions. The whole sermon displnya much 
impassioned feding ; and the following eloquent paaasge 
cannot fail to be read with pleasure i 

«^ Shame ! that any should have been found to speak 
lightly of liberty, whose worth is so testified — whose 
benefits are so numerous and so rich. Moraliau have 
praised it — ^poets have sung it— the Gospd has taught 
and breathed it — ^patriots and msrtyrs have died for it 
As a temporal blessing, it is beyond all oomparisoo and 
above all praise. It is the air we breathe — the food we 
eat — ^ihe raiment that clothes us— the sun that enligfat- • 
ens, and vivifies, and gladdens, all on whom it afaines. 
Without it, what are honours and riches, and all simi- I 
lar endowments ? They are the trappings of a beaxae— ■ 
they are the gamishings of a sepulchre ; and with it the | 
crust of bread, and the cup of water, and the lowly hovd, , 
and the barren rock, are luxuries which it teaclies and ■ 
enables us to rejoice in. He who knows what liberty ia, 
and can be gUd and happy when placed under a ty- 
rant's rule, and at the disposal of a tyrant's caprice, is 
like the man who can laugh and be in merry mood at 
the grave, where he has just deposited all that should j 
have been Ibvdiest in his eye, and all that should hare > 
been dearest to his heart. Shame on those who have so 
far uxed their ingenuity, and so far consulted their self- 
ishness, and so far forgotten their Christian name, as 
to apologise for the existence of slavery, by extolling 
the incomparable superiority of spiritual freedom, and 
dragging in the aid and the countenance of Scripture 
mis-stated or misunderstood ! For what i» slaviery, and 
what does it do ? It darkens and degrades the intellect \ 
—it paralyses the hand of industry— it is the nouri&b- j 
er of agonizing fears and of sullen revenge — it crushes . 
the spirit of the bold— it belies the doctrines, it contra- ' 
diets the precepts, it resists the power, it seu at dciiance 
the sanctions, of rdigion— it is the tenciptcr, and the 
murderer, and the tomb, of vurtue — and dther blasts the 
frUicity of those over whom it domineers, or forces them . 
to seek for relief from thdr sctcows in the gratificatiuna, 
and the mirth, and the madness of the passing houi."— 
Pp. 380^0. 

From the condnding Sermon we might make several ' 
very interesting extracts. We have, howevi^, only 
room to observe, that we highly approve of the judidous 
observations respecting the Itlillennial advent and rdgn 
of Christ. The errors which have been promulgated on 
this subject are most completely exposed in a Note ap- 
pended to the volume ; and though the refuution were 
less triumphant, and though the Scriptures alfianted 
more plausible dau fbr contrary sentimenU, we hold it 
altogether absurd to pursue an investigation, involving 
difficulties which can never be sailsfactorilj solved. 



HUlarjf ofih9 Troubles. and MemarMs Trmnsae- 
iiofu in Scotland^ in the Reign of ChmrUe h By 
John Spalding, Commissary Clerk, Aberdoen. A 
new Edition, Aberdeen; O. King, 183S. 8va Pp. 
600. 

It gives us much pleasure to annonnce, that a new 
edition of the above scarce and very valuable' work is 
now before the public ; and the publisher deserves great 
praise for the manner in which he has issued it from 
the press. The hut edition is that of 1792, and was 
published at Aberdeen, in two 12mo volumea. We 
know of few works which give such a faithful, laborious, 
and impartial narrative of the troubles of the disastrous 
reign of Charles I., so far as these relate to Scotland, 
which, as oar readers must be aware, sustained no incon. 



sideraUe part in the oppoaicion to that unfommate mo. 
The nairaUve of Spalding embncce the hiatory 



narch. 
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of those eventi which hftppcBed in Seotlvidt between the 
ye^n 1625 and l64d» • period of twenty yeai», and what 
eventfal years! We have fre^uent]7 consulted the 
edition of 1792, ahd we can safely say, that we never 
found any of Spalding's facts contradicted by any other 
authentic work. We can assuie oar leAdere, that few 
republications of scarce works, have greater claims on 
their attention than Spalding's Historv ; and we trust 
that its success will be such as to inouce the spirited 
pubiisher to benefit die country by farther republica- 
tions of valuable and scarce works on Seoidsh Affairs. 



Jacobite MinttreUy ; with Notes illuettaiive of the 
Textj and containinff Historical Details in rela^ 
Hon to the Mouse of Stuart, from 1040 le 1784. 
Glasgow. Richard Griffin and Co. 1028. 

This is a very nice litUe poeket -voluiiie. It con- 
tains all the best Jacobite songs, copiously illustrated by 
judidons and amusing notes. The editor, it i» true, 
daiDQs no merit for this, nor is he entitled to any ; for 
his collection is formed almost ezdusively upon Hogg's 
"' Jacobite Relics,** only omitting the Whig songs, and 
a good number of the leM interesting notes. We sup- 
pose^ however, that the arrangement is sufficiently va- 
ried, to prevent any direct infringement of literary pro- 
perty. We observe, also, that a Table of the Oenea- 
logy of the Stuart Family, ftom James VI. downwards, 
is prefixed, which is copied almost verbatim from 4aimi- 
l ir Uble prefixed to the '^ History of the Rebettton in 
1745," by Robert Chambecs ; and this, we think, ought 
to have been acknowledged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



•OSTH8 AND HIS FORTRT. 

Bjf WUliam TennatU, Author tf << Aiuter Ft^irf ^c. 

Of that rare assemblage of genius, which forty years ' 
ago at ones founded and ennobled the schaol of vema* 
cular poetry in Giermany, and drew the eyes of admiring 
foreigners towards the polished court of the Duke of 
Weimar, Ooethe is the only and venerable survivor. 
Wieland, who in time rather preceded the rest, lived 
long enough to enjoy his well-earned reputation ; Schil- 
ler and Biirger died in the prime of life ; Ooethe^ now 
in his 80th year, a period of life seldom allotted 10 any 
son of the Muses, has oatlived all his tuneful copart- 
ners, and for more than fifty years has been sunning 
himself in the enjojrmeBt ol popular favour. If his re- 
putation, during his lifetime, has been more extended, 
it haa been, at the same time, more expoecd to cavils 
and captious dispatatioOy— move questioned as to its 
legitimacy and probable durability, than any of his as- 
sociatss. His Doetry is unquestionably ef a slenderer 
and mace diesolable texture, than that of Wieland or 
Schiller; he has neither the felicitous invention, the 
humorous and fantastic brilliancy, the voluptuous 
splendour of the former ; neither, has he, in bis dramas, 
nor anywhere else, the vehement passion, exuberant 
eloqueo^^e, sublimity, andlptensity of poeUcal f^, that 
characterise Schiller's best productions. Ooethe lias, 
however, a style of his own, though not, indent very 
marked or proraineot, except in his Herman and Do- 
rothea, and a few of his BalUds and RomanceSi Sim- 
plicity, parity of speech and of sentiment,- and a certain 
genileness and afidction of manner, ace the attractions 
of his verses ; he never eomm#nds our admiraiiop like 
Schiller, per dszflee us by bis fantaftidU ricboese like 
Wieland ; but he calmly conciliates our estimatiM by 



his many winning and unassuming, though smaller, 
graces. He has a daim also upon us ttom his univer- 
sality ; his works, both in poetry and prose, are more 
numerous than, we suppose, those of any other Conti- 
nental author ; he has written almost on every variety of 
subject, however distant or dissimilar ; yet his ultimate 
reputation as an author appears to have for itsmostdurable 
foundation, his Sorrows of Werter, one of his earliest 
and most popular prose productions, and his Heniian 
and Dorothea, his best and longest poem. The poeiry 
of his metrical dramas cannot, with justice^ be much 
commended ; * compared with that of Schiller, his 
mightier rival in the theatre, it shrinks into unresisting 
inferiority. His Herman and Dorothea is a species of 
domestic or burgher epic, wjiich, we believe, is peculiar 
to the Oermans. We have no exa-nple of it in our 
English literature. It is written io nine books or cantos, 
each inscribed to one of the nine Muses. To this plea- 
sing poem nothing can be objected, excepting its verse, 
which is hexameter, of all others the most unwieldy 
and dissonant, and the most unmanageable to German 
prosody. We know not how such lines sound iq the 
ears of'^a native, and what measuring-staff* the prosodian 
of Jena Applies for their scanning ; but Qothing appears 
to the ears qf a foceigaer mote Gothic and barbarous, 
than thus forcibly engrafting on thorough* dashing con- 
sonants of Saxony, the delicate Dactylic metres of the 
richly-voweU*d language of Greece and Rome. It.is as 
it were setting up the rough, unseemly block-statue of. 
Oden on the pedestal of Jupiter Tonan's. The German 
language, like (he English^ can only be best cast into 
rhythmical poetry. by these graceful Iambic moulds, 
whicli so well suit the character of boih. Yet, in this 
inharmonious metre, Goethe has written a long pQem ; 
and Klopstock one still longer. Schiller and Bfirger, 
whose poetiy is more melodious, and who seem to have 
bL'cn gifted with better ears, have apparently under- 
valued a^d rejected it as unadapted to iheir language. 

Of Goethe's smaller pieces, the best arc those (and 
they are but few) which he has inscribed Ballads and 
Romances. Of these the longest is the Bride of Co- 
rinth, which has been alluded to with some commenda- 
tion by Madaipe De Stalil. Of the peculiar qualities of 
the genuine Ballad, however, it has none ; it is raUier a 
laboured and perplexed tale, ill laid as to p!ace and 
tune, having neither probability in its inciJenti^ nor 
felicity in it^ verbal execution. The God and the Ba- 
yadere is better ; but the prettiest of them all ate Der 
Sanger^ Das Veitchen, and Der Fischer, (ft which a 
translation is hereto subjoined. There ie also »oine 
pleasant humour in Der Zauherlehring arid Hochgeit- 
leid. In his Book of Lieder these are also some plea- 
sing veiacs, as WiUkqmmenund Ahschied, Die Gluck- 
liche Gatten, Maylied, &c f We have besides »largj 
book of Elegien, which contain, hisre and there, some 
good thoughts, but which are chiefly interesting, as being 
written in Rome during the author^s visit to that pla&;. 
The readier cannot but be pleaded to hear the classical 
Goethe pintfing. In his own narsh but pow«:rful language, 
hia amhhioos Elegiacs, amid those ruins which were 
creMCd by his Gothic predecessors. 

* One of Ooethe^t eerUeit vioie-piavs Is his Ooeis vo« Berli- 
chliunn. wh^ch, though it oootates nothing in iuelf rero«rka:ile. 
is neverthelctt interesting to us all. Aoni one adventitioui eir^ 
cumstance— that a translation of U into KagHsh, in 1799, present, 
ed, for the first time, on iU WUe-page, as an author, WalUT >coit 
—a name xeojmd stoee soUkuaiMu ky loasaiiyoriftaal and 
unrivalled produetioqs. ...... 

t Byron, proud and proHflc ss he was, condsMeaded t6 tttaU 
without acknowledfSiaaDt, from Ooeihe. And ihcuish it Jbe not 
true, as Goethe haa audaciously aJSImied, that Byr m's best pais- 
ages are teken from himself, yet his Lottishlp's pilferiegt are at 
tunes too glaring to be disputed; as, for imunce, his addras to 
Greece, beginn&g. " KnQw*st thou the land whaia,* eio. firom 
the preUy little loAg, Mtgnon's .Sehosucht,— 

Kflonst du das Lsnd, wo die Citronen Uuhciw 
Im dunkdn Land IkaOaMOiaafsn gtahaa i tet 
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1»& SAKOKB'-^HZlUKSrftZt.. 

" Wbat mimtrd-Toioe is this that rings 

So bUtliely by my castle wall ? 
Commaxid the joyous wight that UBgs 

To appear mdthio, and blcas my hall :** 
The king commands; the page forth flies $ 
The page returns; the monarch criea— 

** Admit, admit the old man to me^ 

Tliat makes my court resound with glee !" 

<< Accept, O sire, a bard*8 salute ! 

Accept it, lords, and lovely dames I 
Whatheav'nisherel What ghmces shoot! 

These stars ! who may tell all their names! 
Be shut, mine eyes I nor dare to gaze 
On palace pomp, and beauty's hlaze ; 

Here is not' place and time, I ween. 

Long to luxuriate with my eyne !" 

He dqssi his eyelids, and begun 
His harp-wed roundel, dear and strong ; ' 

The sturdy-hearted knights were won ; 
The ladies captivate with song ; 

The monarch, grateful for the Joy, 

Commands his page, the laughing boy, 
To bring a golden chain, tliat he 
MIfht pay the poet for his glee : 

" Sire, give me not the golden chain : 
The golden chidn give to your knights^ 

That prop and decorate your rdgn 
WMgaUantry^^^feallkjUMl^flghta; . 

Or to your Chanclor, that maintains 

The state's expense with sweat and pakis ; 
Add to his load of things of state. 
The golden chain's less cumbrous waight ! 

*' I sing as bird In spring-time sings, 
Rock'd in his house of tufVed tree; 

The song, that from glad heart up-rings^ 
Itself is rich-repayiag fee : 

Tet, should I dare to entreat atall, 

'Twould be a guerdon slight and small ; 
But one draught of thy best of wine 
From golden cup so pure and fine !" 

He got the cup ; he drain'd its bliss; 
^ O draught, of heavenly power poasest ! 

O blessed be the house where this 
. Is of its bUssful gifts the least ! 

Walk ye in song up life's gay road ; 

So thftik of me, and thank your God, 
With heart as throbbing warm as mine 
Thanks you for your' good cup of wine!*' 

DAS vuLCBXK— 4rai vioin* ^ 

A viOLR on the meadow sCood^ 

And droop'd in dewy soUtude^ ' 

Abash'd ito gentle head ; 
. Tlicre came with bounding pace alon^ 
A shepherd-maiden, fi^r and yoong, 
And hither, thither, tript and sung, 

Rejoicing o'er the mead. 

Ah ! thinks the violet, were I now 
But for a Uttle while, I trow. 
Fair Natun'a fidrest bkMnn ! 



That sfaa my love that gambob i 
Might nip me Idly dangling here. 
And plant me on her bosom dear, 
To expire hi my perfume I 

But ah ! bat ah ! that maid tript by« 
Nor did the bashful flow'ret spy ; 

The trod poor violet I 
It died, yet sung' as it did die ; 
I die, but die r^oidngly. 
That, by her dear foot trodden, I 

,So sweet a deith have met ! 

nxa nscHxa— 4nB nsBXB. 
Thx river rush'd ; the river swcU'd ; 

A fisher, on its sldc^ 
His eye upon his angle held 

That dallied with the Ude; 
And as he tvritch'd his line, and play'd, 
• The waters 'gan divide, 
And from thdr sUver-pebUed bed 

A bidy rose hi pride ! 

She sung to him ; she spoke to him ; 

« O, why by craft ensnare 
My brood, in jasper vales that swim^ • 

To Death and sunny air ? 
Knew'st thou how happy every one 

My UtUe fishes be. 
Thou wouldst dive down, and leave tha Mffi, 

And live with us in glee. 

<' Ah I do not sun and xooon ddlghf » 

, In sea^ dip and Uve ? 
Shine not their fiuses doubly bright 

Re-furbish'd by the wave ? 
Heaven's Uue, seen brighter hi the tidc^ 

Thee hither well may win ; 
Thy face, in water glorifted. 

With smiles invites thee hi !" 

The water swdl'd ; the veater mae ; 

And wet his naked foot; 
His heart with fiery tonging glows. 

As at his love's salute : 
Slie spake; she sang; and ftaia the bank 

Witch'd, wiled him to the river ; 
Half hi she drew; half inhesank; 

And disappear'd tar ever ! 



DAY IH ROMS— FORSION ARTISTS— TflOl^ 
WALDZEN— ROMAN SCULPTORft 



Trc finest palaces and best hotels fat R«De aie nov | 
occupied by some of our opulent oountzyreen,- vliMe | 
chief amuaemeot consists in visiting chnrciies, gaUerieii ! 
and studkM, exhausting their admimtkm on the cA^ 
d^sBUvreM of painting wi sculpture, and expkwing me 
ruins of antiquity. As soon as dieae objeeta are aeeoo- 
plished, their taste palls. Deprived of their usual is- 
dety, environed by new customs, befbve nmay nootlv 
are over, they relapse into a state pf morbid BenaibiHcy, ffi 
what is equally annoying, are possessed bv the demeo 
of ennui, which can only be shaken off by flight. Tbdr 
visit to the ^< eternal dty,** therefbfe, is tennmated by » 
rapid migratioD to Naples or Florence, where they sgtin 
make enjoyment a toU, and, in their laboois to be agree' 
aUe, are considered by aU the world as insdfosbk 
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Very diffarent ftom these hein of wealA and rank 
are the fonAga artists (whether British or not) who find 
in Rome a phiee of endless instruction and pleasure. 
With intense interest, they view boA the mouldering 
ruinsy splendid temples, and melaneholy sepulchres (? 
antiqaity, and the scarcely less admirable achievements 
of later times— the glorious triumphs of the pencil and 
the diiseL Foreign artists are, I think, the happiest 
residents in Rome. There is no species of enthusiasm 
which partakes less of the ridiculous than thein for their 
profession. The Trinita di Afonte is their fitvonrite 
abode, endeared to them as the spot where Salvator Rosa, 
N. Poussin, and Claude resided. The houses of these 
illnstrious men were pointed out to me, and are still oc- 
cupied as the dwellings of artists. The time of the true 
TOtaiy of the arts is employed in the galleries, the 
temples, their stndii, and Frantz*s or Lepri's trattorias, 
where they resort for the more ignoble purpose of satis- 
fying the calls of appetite, but have thus opportunities 
sIToraed them of associating and conversing with each 
oiher. It U indeed only in Rome that their taste could 
be fully developed, where every object furnishes some 
aliment for incipient genius. 

Having devoted several days to the inspectiott of the 
picmreaque and classic ruins of the Forum Romanum, 
covered with the rust of ages, and having inhaled the aU 
ntosphere of past centuries in the catacombs and tombs 
of the Scipios, I resolved one morning, in order to vary 
the scene, to visit, along with my friend, the Baron de 
B — , the studio of Thorwtldzen, and some Roman sculp- 
tors. In one comer of a large square, omamenttd, as 
usual in this city by a fountain in the centre, and over- 
looked by the massive Barbarini palace, built widi tra- 
vertine stone, pillaged from the Colosseum, we saw Im- 
mense bloclcs of Carrara marble, whidi almost impeded 
our entrance to the studio (na^s of workshops) of Thor« 
waldzen. On gaining admission, we had an opportunity 
of seeing the pragressof a statue from its primitive state, 
a huge unshapely block of marble, then a rude outline 
of the human form, then approximating what it was de- 
signed to represent, with its imperCeedons rounded off. 
then developing still finer proportions, then dotted by 
the black marlu of tlie artist, then improved in appear- 
ance hf a fresh touch ftom his chisd, till, finally, all its 
beauties were perfected by die master-hand of the Dane 
himself. In Thorwaldzen*s studio, there is besides an im- 
mense number of busts and modds for lords and ladies. 
Russian prinees and English commoners have sat to him, 
and many more, possessed of taste and fifty guineas, *are 
stUl anxiously soliciting to be albwed that honour. I 
was not Ibrtunate enough to meet the geniui loci on this 
occasion ; but, were I to judge by the bust which he has 
modelled of himself, I should say that he might justly 
be termed, *^ a hard-featured man of genius.*' 

The originals of some splendid works are in this 
studio, ana models of others, as well as many that are 
yet in hand in an incomplete state. Amongst the latter 
are a very fine equestrian statue of Poniatowsky, one of 
Eugene BeauhanMns, and the continuadon of the cele- 
brated sttooessioa of friens, illustratine the triumph of 
Alexander^ ordered by Napoleon for the Quirinal pa- 
lace, when fitting it up as a residence for the young 
King of Rome, and since sold to the late Count Som« 
roariva. I saw the first part of these friezes at Somma- 
riva*s magnificent viUa on the lake of Como, and was 
surprised to kam, that the young Count is so destitute 
of taste, as to decline taking the remainder of these ad- 
raizable hatsi relievi ; Thorwaldzen, therefore, thinks 
he will be under the necessity of disposing of them to 
the highest bidder. 

The great work which now engages the Danish 
aenlptar, is the Saviour and Apostles, intended to adorn 
a chuD0h in the ^pital of bis native country. The whole 
of these magnificent cokMasl statues are nearly finished, 
in his Bsual adounble style# Ammg the modelsof his 



pievions works, I psortieularly remarked the Mercury, 
the Venus, and the Jason, fine studiss for eifect and 
character, and not inferior, in truth and nature, toi^e 
antiques of the Parthenon. The Adonis, too, is a per- 
fect specimen of youthful, masculine beauty, and reck- 
oned one of his best works; while the statue of Mars 
may be remarked as developing, in the finest style, the 
muscular system of the heroic God. I was delighted 
also with a fignro of Hope, infinitely superior to most 
antiques; but, above sJl, with the well-known and 
much-admired^ medallion of Aurora and Nox, two ae'rial 
figures, of whidi every good ooUecdon and academy in 
Europe has got either a copy or cast. We were wrong 
to visit Thorwaldaen*s studio first, for all subsequent 
works necessarily appeared inferiw to those of the great- 
est living sculptor of the age — the rival and successor of 
Canova. No artist in Rcme meets with so much en- 
couragement, nor more deservedly, particularly from the 
Eufflish. Such men as Lord Lucan^ the Duke of Bed- 
ibrd, and Mr Hope, very properly do not limit the^ 
patronage to native merit. 

It is much to be regretted, thatwe have no academy 
in Rome, an institotion which is so honourable to the 
French, Spanish, Neapolitan, and other governments, 
that the want of one amounts to a refiection on ours. 
In these excellent establishments, a certain number of 
the most promising young artists are liberally pensioned, 
in a city, wbere they enjoy the double advantage of 
studying the best works of andquity, and of receiving 
instrucdon from the most celebrated masters of the dsy. 
The litde encouragement afforded to d)e Fine Arts by 
our government, whether at home or abroad, has lofig 
been regarded as a nadooal reproach. Thai the chaige 
cannot be fully repelled, is undeniable; and ita truth 
may account in some measure for the fact, that our 
artists cxed tfasir Cmtmmttl slsttls chiefif i» pectnit 
pahitbig, which gives such scope for the gntificadon of 
imUvidual vanity, while they can only maintain an in- 
ferior stadon in the higher branches of the art. Eng- 
land, it is true, has made a rapid, and even wonder^l, 
progress of late years, considsring that it is without 
both a national gallery, and the goveimnent support 
which is granted in other countries, and which so ef- 
fectually serves to fltimulale the exertions of ardsta. 
With the exoepdons of the iccent judicious ptirchase 
of Angerstein*s pictures, and the three Titians and 
Poussins, as a nnolena for a National Gallery, what 
have we done as a nation, by premiums, public grants, 
or other msans, to promote a taste for the fioe arts ? 
The King, it is well known, is their most munificent 
and enlightened patron. He has always been the libe- 
ral protector of nadve genius and talent ; nor is there a 
man in ids dominions gifted with a more refined taste. 
Many private individuals, also, of large fortune, have 
encouraged with their wealth the exerdons of Britidi 
painters and sculptors ; but still nothing is done on that 
permanent, efficient, and princely seale, which xefiects 
so much credit on otiier European governmentSr Yet, 
as the fouttdidon for a nadooal school of scu^«aie, we 
boaat of the treasures of the British Museum, which, al- 
thouA linuted, are of such ineadmable value as studies, 
that Caoova declared it was worth taking a journey from 
Rome to England, on purpose to see the Elgin marbles 
alone. 

It would fill volumes to swnMEate the works of die 
many celebrated Roman sculptors, whose stodii are open 
to the inspeedon of those who have any taste for the arts. 
Signors Baroszi, one of Canova*s most dlsthiguislied 
pupils, has lately enapletsd a colossal bust of his ini- 
mitable master, which he pressnted to the Capitolioe 
Museum, where it baa verv anpropriafiely been placed 
between the figures of Miciiaei Angelo and RaphaeL 
Albaccini is an artist of very considosblo tslwits as a 
proof of which may be mentioned a statue of Achilles, 
which he has just finished ibi the Duke of Devonshire, 
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KpmtDting the Grecian hero in the aet of pnllins the 
firtalcUrtof Paris out of hie vttlneimhleheei. Fiodietti 
ie mwther eminent Roman sculptor, who possetses great 
oiiglnaKtjF of style. His Venus leaving the shell is a 
pr^nction desenredly eulogised bjr amateurs, and has 
already plaeed this young man in a higher station than 
is commonly attained by others after a life tpent in 
study. 

While QpOD this subject, I may remark that by the 
Puritans of the nineteenth century, nudities in paintina 
and sculpturs are condemned. In the Florentine and 
other galleries, statues are nov exhibited protected by 
fig leaves, (like the much-criticised Achilles in Hyde 
Park ;) and in order not to shock the admiring ^es of 
modest fair ones, Prince Colonna has ordered many a 
lasdvious Venus to be as barbarously draped as the 
chaste Diana, an operation which has spoiled some of 
the finest pictures in his admirable collection. No doubt, 
Nymphs, Graces, Muses, ei hoc genw <mnBy wiUnezt 
appear in court dresses, to gratify this mawkish affecta- 
tion of delicacy. 
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TH£ GAME OF CHESS EN QUJlTRE, 

o& 

THE DOUBLE OLVX* 

I BATE been surprised to find that in no town in 
Scotland, with the exception of Dundee, is this heanti- 
ful game either played or understood ; and, I believe, 
it is not generally known even in Ijondon. In some 
parts of the Continent, especially in Russia, the double 
game is much admired, and very generally played. As 
a 8cienc€y it is inferior perhaps to the common game ; 
but, as a flouree of amusement, it is in many respects 
preferable ; combining, as it does, all the sociableness 
of whist, with the engrossing Interest 4>lthe single game 
of chess. 

At this game four parties pli^..-.two upon each side. 
The board required is the common chess board, with 
three rows of squares added to each side of it, nmking 
an addition of ninety-six squares, and a total of one 
hundred and sixty. At this board the players sit as at 
a whist table, those opposite to each other being part- 
ners. On the extreme rows two sets of diess men are 
placed — one set being wooden, the other of ivory ; or it 
is sufficient if a difference of colour render them easily 
distinguishable from each other, so as to prevent confu- 
sion and mistakes. The position of the sett is precisely 
the same as in the common game, with this difference, 
that the several queens occupy a white square. The 
movements are also th« same as those of the common 
game, with xwo exceptions, in 'respect to the pawns. 
Fvst, they advance only one step at a time } and, se- 
condly, when one of your pawns meets the pawn of 
your partner, whereby the progress of yours is impeded, 
you may push forward, by occupying the square either 
on the right or left; after which it resumts a direct 
course. 

The principles of the double game are nearly SBsnti- 
cal with those of the single game ; but the mode of 
playing differs in several respects. Each player moves 
in rotation from the UU to me right. Partners pursue 
one common plan, and support each other when acting 
either on the offensive <or defensive. When opening the 
game, each player direcu the main force of his attack 
against his opponent on the lefu The wing hieing, in this 
game, far tne most vulnerable part, you never castle. 
When you are in mate, (your partner having an open 
field,) you do not thereby lose the game— you merely 
lose the faculiy of playing until your partner repel the 
attack, or untd relieved by one of your opponents ; and, 
while in this situation, your men remain in the same 
position In which they were when the dieck was given , 



until the maip be removsd* Nor, in the meantime, can 
any of your pieces be captured by the adversary, as yoiir 
foiees would be thereby too mudi reduced, — your paru 
ner, besides, in having to n^aintain the conibioed attack 
of two opponents, alrouly labouring under sufiident dia- 
trcM. But your opponenU may take shelter under vour 
men, and even place their kings so as to be in check 
from a piece or pawn of yours ; this being permitted in 
consequence of your having lost the power of moving. 
You ought to be constantly on the watch to give check 
to your opponent on the right, when any of bis pieces 
are exposed to your partner opposite; b^nae, in that 
case, your opponent must eitha remove from, or cover 
check, and then your partner takes the piece exposed to 
him ; and you ought to omit no opportunity of giving 
check to the queen of your opponent on the left, when 
it is in your partner*s power to give your opponent's 
king check by his next move. When this is done, your 
adversary on the left must move his king, and you take 
his queen at your next move. A good player is always 
on we look-out for an advantage of this kind. 

la order to co^>peiate effectually with yoar partner 
in any attack mediuted by him, you must endeavour to 
penetrate into^ and support his plans. If, for instance, 
he make an atUck with his queen, (which is, in this 
game, an invaluable piece,) it will be your business to 
cover her with a knight— ^r you will assail the oppo- 
nait against whom your partner's attack is directed — or 
you will remove the obstacles which may oppose them- 
selves te the attack— og you will set upon your other op. 
ponent, and by keeping him at bay, prevent him ftom 
afibrding his partner any assistance. The moment one 
of your opponents is in check, you and your partner 
should concentrate your forces upon your other oppo- 
nent, boldly attacking his principal officers, and sacri- 
ficing for them infierior ones of your army. By this 
means you may frequently give your adversary the 
coup de graeey before he has dons you any serious mis- 
chief. 

The pkyers sre slJowed to call the attention of Aeir 
partners, in general terms, to the situatioa of the game 
in four different ways, the party whose turn it is to play 
behig entitled to make use of any of the following acn- 
tences i^l. / atn in danger, i. Vou of€ in damger. 
3. Enter into my phn> 4. You have a good move. 
These expressions must not be repeatsd, or uttered after 
your partner has touched a piece. 

When a pawn reaches the extreme line oppoeitc, it is 
entitled to the rank of an officer ; and to the same pro- 
motion, when, by Uking any of the pieces ef either of 
your adversaries, it attains the last line on the right or 
left 

These, I think, are the points mainly to be nttnded 
to in this game. In Russia it is played under a strict 
observance of a variety of laws and rules, which I could 
not insert in this paper without too much increasing iu 
length. 

When the players happen to be pretty equally natdi- 
ed) the game is intensely Interesttiig. It demands die 
most vigilant attention, net only to carry into effiect your 
own plans, but to penetrate those of your padneiu-to 
co-operate efficiently with him tn all his movements,.— 
to discover the covert plots and ambuscades of your ad- 
versaries, and ofkn a great exertion of skill to thwart 
and defeat them. Owing to the greater complexity of 
the game, and its extensive ramifications, it is much 
more difficult to play it weU, than it is to manege the 
common one ; but I have frequently seen an indifferent 
hand at the latter excel . in the former. The double 
game is frequently played in the Dundee Cheas Club, 
where it is much admired ; and I would take the liberty 
of suggesting to thehr worthy brethren, the chess cham- 
pions of Britain, that it is well worthy ef heiBg inuo- 
duced into their club alaa 

The g«Behe«h only one alight drawback i^^yM ait 
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liable to be ezcetiiv^f piofolnd wfain yoaf fmmgr does 
not succeed in discovering your object in making a good 
move, and so fails to co-operate vitb yoa,«-4Utd also 
irhen he makes any serious bluodsr ; jom feel mortified 
lod Tezed, too, wben yon yoursdf are guilty of the 
tame errors. As in whist, or any other plural game, 
Lhe effect of chess en quatre is of coarse greatly height* 
;ned, by each gMtleman having for a partner a young 
lady. Baides rendmng the game quite delightful, 
they effectually prevent any unpleasant irritation which 
night otherwise arise. But with whomsoever you play, 
it is very necessary to keep ia mind the golden rule 
of chess,— "Jr«;f your temper t amd ifpou canHoi gain 
% victory over your udviraary, gain om over yourtelf." 

A* M. 
Dundee* 



COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
A JaCOBITB AVECOOTC. 

By the Author of the *» HUtori^ iff the Scoltiek Be^ 
belRoHt," tc 

CoLQUHomr Obamt, who, when a young maa, had 
lignalized himself hi the army of Prince Gharies, after, 
wards settled down into the cool and deeofous citizen. 
Aa one of the numerous and respectable class of Writers 
to the Signet, he is said to have exerted the pen to as 
good effect as he bad formerly played the twofd f and 
La advanced age^ be waa noted aa a man who both knew 
how to acquire money, and how to preserve it when it 
was acquired. There is something melancholy, and not 
altogetner agreeable, in the idea, that the same mind 
which had been filled with chivalrous fervour in the 
brilliant campaign of 1745, should have subsequently 
devoted its glowing energies to the composition of law- 
papers, and the acquisition of filthy lucre. Yet, that 
he never became altogether insensible to the enthusiasm 
which excited Us youdi, faemt to be proved by the foU 
lowing anecdote. 

Mr Ross of Plicalnie, repreMBtetive of the ancient 
and noble family of Rosa, hiad, like Colquboun Grant, 
been out in the Forty-Five, and consequently lived on 
terms of intimate friendship with that gentleman. Piu 
calnic, however, had rather devoted bim&elf to the dissi- 
pation than the acquisition of a fortune ; and while Mr 
Grant lived as a Wealthy wrUery he enjoyed little better 
than the character of a brt^en laird. This unfortunate 
Jacobite was one day in f^reat distress, for want of the 
sum of forty pounds, which he could not prevail upon 
any of his firiends to lend to him, all of them being aware 
of his execrable cfaaracler aa a debtor. At length he 
informed some of his companions that he believed he 
should get what be wanted from Colquboun Grant; and 
be instantly proposed to make the attempt. AU who 
heard him scoffed at the idea of his squeezioff a subsidy 
from so close-fisted a man, and some even offered to lay 
bets against its possibility. MV Ross accepted the bets, 
and lost no time in applying to his old brother-in-arms, 
whom be found immured in his chambers, half a dozen 
flighta of steps np Gavinloch*s land, in the Lawnmarket. 
The conversatUm commenced with the regular common- 
places, and for a long time Pltc^lnio gave no hint that 
he was suing in forma pauperie. At length he slightly 
hinted the neoeasity under which he lay for a trifle of 
money, and made bold to ask if Mr Grant eonld help 
him in a professional w^. ^^ What a pity, Pitodnie,'* 
replied the writer, ** you did not apply yesterday 1 I sent 
all the loope money I had to the bank just this forenoon. 
It is, for the present, quite beyond redemption.'* — " Oh," 
no matter;" said Piicalnie, and continued the conversa- 
tion, as if no snch tequest had bsen prefened. By and 
by, after some mora topics of an ordinary sort bad been 
ditfeuesed, he at Icpgih hitBodnced tho old sabject of the 



FortywFiv«| upon whieh both iwe alike well piepared 
to apeak. A thousand delightftU recollections then 
rushed upon the minds of the two friends^ and, in the 
rising tide of ancient feeling, all distinction of boirower 
and lender was aoon lost. Pitcaloie watched the time 
when Grant was fully mellowed by the conversaiion, to 
bring in a few complunenta upon bis (Grant's) own par- 
ticular achievements. He expatiated upon the bravery 
which his friend had shown at Prestoo, wben he was 
the first man to go up to the cannon ) on which aoeount, 
be made out that the whole victory, so influential upon 
the Prince's affairs, waa owing to no other than Gol» 
quhoun Grant, now writer to the signet, Gavinloeh's 
laod> Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. He also adverted to 
the boldness Mr Grant had displayed in chaaing a band 
of recreani dragoons from the field of battle up to the 
very gates of Edinburgh CasUe ; and further, upon the 
dexterity which he sufaiequentlfy displayed in ma- 
king bia caeape from the town. <* Bide a wee," said 
Mr Grant, at this stage of the eenveiaadon, «' tiU I gasg 
ben the bouse." He immediately returned with the 
sum Pitealnie wanted, which he said he now recollected 
having left over for some time in the shottles of hia pri- 
vate desk. Pitealnie took the money, continued the 
eonversatioo for some time longer, and then took an 
opportunity of departing. Wlien he came back to hia 
fiiends, every one eagerly asked, << What success ?"— 
^* Whjf there's the money," said he ; *< where are my 
bets ?"— <« Incredible 1" every one exdahned ; <' how. 
in the name of wonder, did you get it out of lum ? Did 
ye cast glamour in his een ?"— Pitealnie explained the 
idan be had taken with bia friead i addmg, with an ex- 
pressive wink, ^ Tlus Jbrty^e made out o' the battle of 
Preston ; but stay a wee^ lads ; I've Pa'kvk i* my 
poneh yet^by my faith, I wadna gie it for auehiy /" 



LBTTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. VIIL* 

Tax 8ttfiblk«8treet Gallery hat opened, and the ex- 
hibition is sufficiently ci^ltable to British artiste; but 
it does not display any picture so pre-eminent in merit 
as to make it a matter of conscience with me to attempt 
a delineation of its beauties for your gratification. Of 
all the productions, typograpUcal or pictorial, that 
have of late made their appearance upon toivn, none has 
given such a jog to my humours as the political carica- 
tures. Some of them are exceedingly nappy, both in 
conception and execution, Aniong the best are the fu- 
neral obsequies of the Constitut&n — the Burking of 
do.— and an objurgatory dialogue betweeen the Duke 
of Wellington and the Earl of Eldon, both arrayed in 
the garb, and using the sesticulation, of fish-women ; 
the likenesses of these noble personages being well pre- 
served. Indeed, there is no resemblance of die hero of 
Waterloo extant upon paper, at least none that I have 
ever seen, which presenta so accurate a portraiture of 
the man as Ts given in the caKieatuvsa. Of Mr Peel, all 
the piiau and portraits, serious or comic, with which 
the public have been favoured, are as little like as may 
be to the originaL The enmving horn the picture of 
Sir Thomas LAwrence is a flattering deception. By the 
way, the great men of the day hitve few or none of the 
supposed outward and visible signa o^ aristocracy. John, 
Earl of Eldon, though almost, if not altogether, an oc- 
togenarian, ia mors dignified in bia habilimente than 
the majoritv of hia mates in the House of Peers. He 
is, out and out, a fine old Englishman. God has 
written *^ honesty" upon his venerable brow. The 
Duke of Wellington evinces a partiality towards a cer- 
t^o pedestrian convenience for which I cannot account 
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in 8 vetenm campatgaer. Paul Pry himielf— the Cock* 
ney deity— was never a greater ilaTe to an umbrella. 
Meet his sraoe where you will— in Downing Street or 
at Westmuister, in Hyde Park or at Windsor—riding 
or waUdDg, in carriage or cabriolet, the shadow is not 
more faithful to the substance, than his umbrella to the 
first Lord Commissioner of his Majesiy*s Treasury. I 
am morally oertain that some great state mystery is 
shrouded in its folds, and I shall dive into every Chib 
and Coffee-house in London, until I acrive at its solu- 
dan.— iPeel*s personal phenomena are not strongly eha- 
raeterfsde, and the fugitlre expression of his features 
will always make him a subtile subject for a painter. 
His appearance does not outstrip the date of his years in 
the parish register. He is above the middle height, 
something stoop^houldered, and of proportions indder- 
ently bsJimced. His bair is of an earthy red, his dress 
careless and squiie4ike, with an air of idiosyncrasy 
about his ^apeauj which he is pleased to wear in a 
depressed fashion d, la puritan. The Secretary*s voice 
is even and harmonious, and his general manner would 
be decidedly prepossessmg, were it not that the oil of 
humility glisten overmuch upon the surface. The Duke 
of Wdliogton, who rushes to his subject like a High- 
lander to we diarge, leaves, without any effort to do so, 
a far stronger impression of his modesty. There is a 
wide difibrenee in the style of the two speakers. Mr 
Peel biiogs forth his sentiments neatly folded in silk 
paper, while the Duke declsres himself in the pop-pop 
mode of a corps of skirmishing sharp-shooters on the 
day of battk. 

Another new pieoe— a farce, entitled, ^< All at Sixes 
and Sevens," has been produced at Drury Lane. It 
was most deservedly and specially well damned. The 
'< Provok*d Husband '* has been revived at~ the same 
TheaCK ; hot it haafraved imauasurably inferior to the 
revivals at Covent Garden. Mr Price's hothouse flower. 
Miss Phillips, expended her petals to little purpose as 
Lady Townly. 

Why does not some great spirit of the North trouble 
the dull waters of literature ? Here the novelties of the 
hour are all *^ weary, stsle, flat, or unprofitable." 
Why does not Profesaor Wilson concentrate his gorge- 
ous imagination upon a subject worthy of high poetic 
illustration ? If he, and such as he, do not bestir them, 
selves, the love of poesy will wax cold in British hearts ; 
and the fairest creations of immortal mind will vanish 
before grim phantoms of arts mechanical, and political 
economy. There is an announcement from Mr Sharpe, 
the proprietor of the Anniversary, of an intention to start 
a new embellished periodical ; which I am inclined to 
hail as likely to do ^' the state some service." If I am 
informed rightlv as to the name of the individual who 
is to be ita conductor, (one of those who do honour to 
Scotland,) I entertain small doubt of its success, and 
none whatever of ita deserta. 



ORIGINAL POETRT. 



TBB VOlCB OF ^THS SPIRIT. 

By JhigfOd M9ofe, Anihorof" The African, a Tale, 
and other Poems.*' 

Sinxa! Is this an hour for de^ ^.^ 

Should slumber mar a daughter^ prayv, 
When drinks her Father on the deep 

Death's chalice in despahr? 
Though I have rested in the grave 

BoB^ with oblivion's ghastly crowd, 
Tet the wild tempest on the wave 

Has roused me from my shroud* 



'TIs but a fowshort days shMe he^ 
Our Father, left his native land. 

And I was there^ when by the sea 
Te wept,— and grasp'd tack parting luoid ; 

I hover'd o^er ye when alone 
' The fiirewell thriU'd each wounded heart ; 

Then raised the breeze ita warning tone 
And bade the ship departi. 

I saw the bark In sunshine quit 

Our own romantic shore ;— 
Thou hear'st the tempest— it hath emit 

The proudest,— -now no more ; 
Amid the ocean's solitude 

Unseen I trode ita armied deck 
And watch'd our Father, when he stood 

In battle and in wreck ! 

But stronger than a spirit's arm 

Is hb who measures out the sky. 
Who rides upon the voUey'd storm 

When it comes sweeping by. 
The tempest rooe ;— I saw it burst 

Like death upon the ocean's sleq^ ; 
The warrion nobly strove at firsl^ 

Bat perish'd in the deep. 

High floating on the riven stonn, 

I hover'd o'er the staggering bark ; 
Oh God ! I saw our Father's form 

Shik reeUng in the dark ! 
I hung above the crew, and drank 

Their wild— their last convulsive pnyer ; 
One thunder roll,— then down they aia^ 

And all was blackness there! 



The wild vraves^ flung by giant death 

Above that lone— that struggling Grew« 
Shrunk badcward-^when my viewless 

Came o'er their besoms blue ; 
I saw, beneath the lightning's frovm. 

Our father on the billows roll, 
I smote the hissing tempest down. 

And dasp'd his shrinking soul. 

Then, hand in hand, we joumeyM on 

Far— ftr above the whurlwind's roar. 
And smiled at death, the skdeton. 

Who could not scathe us more ;-« 
Around, the stars in beauty flung^ 

Thefar pure, their never-dying lights* 
Lamps by the eternal's fiat hung. 

To guide the spfa^t's flight I 
GkugQWf JHmlop Street. 



THS PEERLESS ONE. 
Sy Robert Chamben* 

Hast thou ne*er nurk'd, in lestal haU, 

Amidst the lighto that dumc^ 
Some one who beam'd more br^t tiban ill-« 

Some gay— some glorious one ! 
Some one who^ in her iairy lightnesi^ 

As through the hall she went and < 
And her intensity of brightness^ 

As ever her eyes sent out their i 
Was almost foreign to Hie aosM^ 
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G»y M it wi% with bewoty bennliigy 
Thimigh which the moved ;— a graolen qilMO» 

A creature of* diflfiBrept eeeming 
F^m others of * mortal birtfa^^ 
An angdaent to walk the earth ! 

Oh, stranger, if ihoa e*er hast seen 

And singled such a one^ 
And if thou hast enraptm^ed been-* 

And felt thyadf nndone ; 
If thoa hast sigh'd for such a onc^ 

Till thoa wert sad with ftara; 
If thou hast gazed on such a one^ 

Till thou wert blind with tears j 
If ihott hast sat, obscure^ remote^ 

In comer of the hall, 
liooking from out tby shroud of thought 

Upon the festival ; 
Thine eye through all the misty throng 

Drawn by that peerless light, 
As traveller's steps are led along 

By wild-fire through the night : 
Then, stranger, haply dost thou Icnow 
The joy, the rapture, and the woe^ 
Which, in alternate tides of feeling 
Now thickening quidb— now geutiy stealing 
Throughout this lone and liermit breasty 
That festal night, my soul possess'd. 

O! she wasfeirestofthefeir, 

And brightest of the bright ; 
And there was many a fitir one there^ 

That Joyous festal night. 
A hundred eyes on her were benty 

A hundred hearts beat high ; 
It was a thing of ravishment, 

O Ood ! to meet her eye! 
Bat 'midst the many who look'd on. 

And thought she was divine^ 
O, need I say that there were none 

Who'gaaed with gaae liice mine ! 
The rest were like the crowd who look 

An idly up to Heaven, 
And who can see no wonder there^ 

At either mom or even ; 
But I was lilce the yvretch embound. 
Deep in a dungeon under ground. 
Who only sees, through grating higb, 
One small blue fragment of the sky, 
Whidi ever, both at noon and night. 
Shows but one starlet sliining bright, 
Down on the darkness of his places 
With cheering and unbienching grace : 
TIm very darlmwis of my woe 
Made her to me mora brightly show. 

At kogih the dandng scene was ohangad 

To one of calmer tone^ 
And she her loveliness arranged 

Upon feir Masic*s throne. 
Soft silence fell on all around, 

lAke'dew on sammer flowen ; 
Bright eyes wera cast upon the ground. 

Like daisies bent with showers. 
And o'er that drooping stilly scene 
A voiea roes gentle and serene^ 

A Toko at aoft and slow 
As night proceed from angd's tongoe^ 
If aQgel*s heart were sorrow- wrongs 

And wIshM to speak tta woe. 



The song, was one of those old lays 
Of mingled gloom and gladness^ 
Which first the tides of joy can raises 
Then still them down to sadness ; 
A strain in which pure Joy doth borrow 
The very air and gait of sorrow. 
And sorrow takes as much alloy 
From the rich sparkling ore of joy. 
Iti notes, like hieroglyphic things 
Spoke more than they seem'd meant to dng, 
I could have lain my lifers whole round 
Entranced uppn that billowy sound. 
Nought touching, tastings seeing, hearings 
And, knowing nothing, nothing fearing. 
Like Indian dreaming In his boat, 
As he down wavelen stream doth float. 
But pleasure's tide ebbs always fast. 
And these were Joys too loved to last. 

There was but one long final swell. 

Of full mdodioua tone, 
And all into a cadence fell. 

And vras in hreathing gone. 
And she too went : and thus have gono . 

AU-«U I ever loved; 
At first too fetiodly doted on. 

But sooup— too soon removed. 
Thus early from each pleasant soene 

There ever has been reft 
The summer glow— the pride of greo^ 

And but brown autumn left. 
And oh what is this choish'd terni» 

This tenancy of day, 
' WhentlMtwhkhgaveitallili^htfm . 

Has smiled-«nd pass'd away ? 
A ehaplet whence the flowen are faffn, 
A ahrine from which the god is stolen! 



BOKO. 

The Lots o* Carron Sld$* 
JSy C J. Finlay$on* 

Ob ! whar will I gae find a plaee 

To close my sleepless een ; 
And whar will I gae seek the peace 

I vdtleas tint yestreen? 
My heart, that wont to dance as lleht 

As moonshine o'er the tide^ 
Kow lies in thrall by luckless love, 

For the lass o' Carron Side. 

She, mermiddp.like, 'mang wild flowen sat, 

The stream row*d at her feet. 
An* aye she sung her artless sang 

Wi* a voice unearthly sweet ; 
8ae sweet,— the Urds that iront to waka 

The mora wi' glee and pride, 
Sat mute, to hear {hewitchin* strafai 

O' the lass o' Carron side. 

Sair may I rue my reckless hasten 

Sair may I ban the hour. 
That lured me frvm my peaoefh* oot^ 

Within the Siren's power. 
Oh! had she sprung frae humble raoe^ 

As she's free ane o' pride, 
I might hae dre'ed a better wlerd 

Wi* the bas o' Carron side ! 
Bonib of the Carron, Ftb- 1S89. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTJBS. 



Ws hsTe Just reoelv«d« fkom London, the flitt ▼oIuim of the 
FjanLT LxBAAKYf'tbe monthly publication of which b about 
ttill farther to fatMesse the reputatloo of Mr Murray of Albemarle 
Street. We are much pleated with the apipeavanee and atyle of 
the work. No. I. eontaiaa the flnt fart of a Lift of Napoleon, 
which Is to be completed hi Nu IL O/ iu liteiary neriti, which 
we bear are highly reapectabl«, we shall apeak at greater length 
next Saturday. The typography b bcauti^il, and the Tcdume is 
embellished with six spirited and interesting engmTlngt, one of 
which, we bellere, eost letenty guineas, and none lets than tweo- 
ty.fiT3. This Ubenllty, Ml the part vf the publUiar, wiU be its 
own reward. 

A new edition of Mr Sadlei's work on Ireland wiU be ready in 
about a fortnight. It Is a curious anecdote In the publishing 
world, that the whole of the remaining copies of the former edi- 
tion were sold the day after he delivered Ms speeeh against Ca^ 
tholic Emancipation in the House of Commons. 

Mr Southey's Dialognea on the Profrest and PratpeoCe of So- 
ciety will be ready in a few weeks. 

The Biography of Captain Beaver, a work of a similar nature 
to the Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, is announced for early pub* 
licaUon. 

Mr Edward Lytton Bulwer, author of " Pelham ** and the 
" Diaowned,** has nearly finished another volume, the style of 
whieh he very Judiciously propoiea dull be a niixtuie of the best 
parU of his two former tales. 

Mr P. L. Jacob, one of themott eminent of the Parisian book- 
sellers, is about to publish a work, which is entitled Solrea de 
Waiter Scott, the contents of Which ar6 understood to have been 
suggMted to the bihttopole by Sir Walter, during hit vitft to Paris 
in 1826. 

Elements of Nttonl Hiatory» or an Introduction to eyiMmatic 
Zoology* ehiefly aeeording to the elassificatlon of Llnnssus, with 
niustratians of every order* by John Howard Hinton, A.M. will 
ihartly appear. 

Mr Sharpe, the proprietor of the ** Annitfrtary,* aaDOnnoes a 
new Annual at Mldtummer n^t, aontltihig engravings from the 
finest works of British aiC» with oontnbiitiane fiom the pens of 
the most diatinguUied writaia of the day. We have kmg been of 
opinion that Midsuomier would be an esoellent time for the ap- 
pearance of a work of this kind, and we made the suggestion in 
the fliat number of the W t mn f J^mrmal, which we are glad to 
perceive b now about to be put into execution under very fkvour- 
ablc auspices. 

Thomas Hood, author of Whims and Odditiet, b about to write 
a series of comic bsllads of the •' Sally Brown** and " Nelly Oray*> 
school, which are to be sat to mutie by J. Blrwltt, and publbhed 
fai Monthly numbers. The first number, like the song of <« Blue 
Bonneta over the Border," b to eonmenee wMh " March.'* 

The following singular aanouaeement b aaada by some un- 
known but asplrii« poett— '< Nearly ready for pubUcatlon, Oa- 
brieUe, a Tale of Switaerland, in which an attempt b made to 
vary a little ftom the prevailing style in poetry."— (A truly lauda- 
ble attempt) '* The story b an endeavour to delineate mental 
aberration, ofUu mUded Had, in union with singular and roman- 
tic scenery, withakt the Merest qf stirring events." 

The Rev. H. J. Todd b preparing for thapresi a Lift of Ardi- 
bishop Cranroer, in one volume 8vo. 

A new novel b in considerable forwardiMtb entitled Jeeultlsm 
and Methodism. 

The Rev. W. U^ard has In the press, The Legend of Ein* 
sidiin. a Tale of ftwitterUhd, and other Poems, dedieated to 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Mr MuiiiB«i*i CairoBaff.->Thia Goneert^ which toafc place bi 
the Hopetoun Rooms on Menday evening, was wall atttoded, and 
spiritedly condueied. Mr Muller etands uaqucstioaab^ at the 
head of Scottish Pianists ; and the style in which .he exeeuted 
Huromel's Concerto in A minor, and the '* RecolleGtkms of Ire- 
land" by Mnstfieles, proved him well worthy of the reputpitionhe 
enjoys. One of tile finest parts of the entertainment was Mur- 
ray's solo on the violin. Comparatively speaking, there are few 
men living, ei^sept Mr Murmy, who understand what may be 
done with that instrument. 

Theatrical G(»tlp.-^ust when all the London critics were get- 
ting into very bad humour at the manner in which the Khig's 
Theatre was going on under the management of I/Oporte, he has 
produced a Ballet called '• MaBsbneUo," the splendid magnlfi- 
cenoe of which has wen tiiero aU over to hb side agabi. The 
scenery, dresses, and daaning, are reported to be beyond all 
praise ;— it employs about three hundred performers, and the oost 



Qf^ttiogttupexeetded£lM9. It eloeet fMi an •« nvivsBei 
representation'' of the eruption of ▼eanviua, and It opaclcd to , 
draw crowds for the rest of the esaann *' The PravoTd Hus- 
band" has been revived at Diury Lane; Litton, Moodjft Yeuqg, 
Lord Townly ; Farren* Sir F. Wronghead i and Mbs Phitlipi, 
Ladif Townljf. It seems to be the general ophiion, howerer, thst 
the powers of thb young lady are not suited for comedy.— XIm 
Paton and Madame Vestris continue the chief attraetioos at Ov 
ventOarden.->A conjuror, called Mr Henry, b performing at the 
Adelphi ; he b thus spoken of in the Uiermrjf QmaetU >-*« If 
you wish to find thirty soverelgna in your hand, when only tven- 
ty were paid into it, go to Mr Henry, and he will thaw yowtliat 
such things can be^ If you have a difficult conundrum, ask Mr 
Henry to guess it, and he will cut a lemon into halves, then into 
quarters, and out of the quarter which you seleeC shall fly the w- , 
luaon,tiedtothebgofalit(leHviagcanatybMI. Bealdestltfie 
tilings, and a thousand others equally amaaing, yon sliallsees 
lovely bmdsoape, which, while you are guiag wfon it, ehaaga 
into a diflbrent picture, and so strangely that you cannot tell st 
what point it has changed j all you know b, you were lookiac at 
one, and are looking at another. Mr Henry plays the musical 
glasses too; niaes ghosb of the dead, and fitches of the firing ; 
and does all these varioua Ibatt equally weH."— Chariea Kemble 
hes been pUying here for the last we*. U b amariag bow well 
he wears ; he has all the spirit and vivadty of youth still about i 
him, yet we suspect he Is on the wrong ride of rixty. In gcntael 
comedy he b still without a rival—" so gallant, gay, and debon- | 
air." Though a pleasing, he b not a great tragedba, and trs- 
gedy bone of thoee things which hardly admits of mediocrity.— 
Wehavenow loetMbtNoeli the sung her flrat and last loof, 
«' Say, my heart, why wildly beating,'* bat Satniday ereniiiig. , 
The manager must be particularly cautious to seleetlng her me- 
oessor; we shall not submit very tamely to have onr&vmiiite 
airs mangled, although, to have them sung equally weB b befond { 
our expectations— The state of faer health has also oompkled 
Mrs Henry Siddons to leave the stage for a season 
spirited must be done to flU up these blanks. 

Weekly List or PcKFoaMAUCKS, 
Mareh28«^pril3. 
Sat. The Wonder, ^ Th$ BecftiMi 
Moir. Hamlet, £^ GUderoy, 
Tuna. Beaux Stratagem, 4 Mary BhiarL 
Wbd. BoldStrokefaraW^c^TheCrUle, 
Tnua. Recruiting Cffftcer, ^ Mitter and hisMe%» 
Fbl Par^ First t^King Henry IK, 4 Bottk tmp. 



8T0VLTZE IK BEQUEST ; 

Or a late measure towards the adjwtmgniiif 

The Catholic gueetion. 

An Impromptu, hy W* AituOe, M.D* 

Hab brave WincMlsea lived till thb day without knowing. 

That Irbhmen ne'er are hisulted in vain : 
Nor fail, unappeaaed, to be soon t^fter blowinf 

A baU tiirough the thortx, to wipe off the ttaiar 
But our Duke, too humane to sedi blood, may God hbts ham I 

Yet faithful, withal, to himself, and high ttetion; 
Thus said, while deciding. Just barely to miss him« 

"Uhe won't, hb tailor shall make reparation,** 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received aoonununication firom a reepeetable mtmtor 
of the Rayal Medical Society, who is also a phrenologist, eon- 
plaining that we have beatowed too much praise on Mr Stoae't 
anti-phrenological paper. Thh b of eourse matter of oplnioa, 
and we notice the oommunleaiion piinctpallf tritbitiia view of 
assuring the author, that he b wrong in supposing ^ peuvspb 
on thb sub)ect in last Saturday's Journal was not an Kditortal 
one.— We do not see that the '* Anecdote of Principal Rllbertiao'* 
esteblishes any thing, exoept that the Hbtorian preaohed upfle 
one occasion a very good sermon without his wriClen notas befoie 
him. The mode in which they were loat b tom awha t cttriooSi 

If *' C. J. F." sriU atnd us the original melodiee he mcatioM, 
we shall be gbd to proeuie for him an ofiinion aa to their merits, 
whldi he may find usefUl— '* The MiuftreTs Grave* win not ndt 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



HUtoirs de Jtvisie 0i de Pierre-U-OrafuL Pu Le 
0«Qcia1 Gomte de Segur. Svo. PariR. 1929. 

HUtorff cfSuisia^ and of Peter the Great By Ge- 
Bcnl Coant Philip de S^r. LoDfUm. Treattel & 
VttrU. 1829. Svo, pp. 447* 

Co VNT 8EOt7a*t ctndM and libend namtiTs of Na- 
polcoo^i expedition to Roaiia ia 1812 bat made his 
name favourably known in Um worid of lectin. The 
vork ooir before ni, wfaidi ia on a aid^)eet ^fbr gfeater 
extent and dMIdnTty^ iriH nof diviftlBh bit ftputatioo. 
It oonotata^ bo««fer, mora of an eaaay on tbe eatflet 
hiat«t|r of Raai$a,a]idofabold«ndlFivid akewborpie* 
ture df the reign of Petar I., than of a minute and ro. 
gnlar acoonat of tfie gimrtfa and piogiiM of that vaat 
eropbe. All that be attenupta i^ to preaent the faifbr. 
mation bo baa eolleeted on the aubjcet in maaaea, and to 
convey a iQBDend idea of the frame of the Ruaaian eo- 
lossaa» la Ita ttoat important ataget and moat atriking 
more.'nenta. *^ I have aonght^** the author vemaifca, 
w to diacover tboreaaon or the ^izlt of iuloag blatory ; 
I have endcavoored to ooaxpteaa« to abridge^ to cizcum* 
scribe it within tfaeUmits of an afanoat aynopttesl table.** 
^ By so laboriout a leaearcb, I may perhaps have sac- 
ceeM in throwing a new ray of li^ noon these bis- 
torical rviaai bat even should I meraly nafo pbnted a 
few pickets to iadifate the path, my wrk wlh not be 
nseksb^* Cotrat 9egnr hsa, in M» done little more 
than establbb a groundwoik !br a Idltory of Ruaaia; 
bia book aboanda m itaeAtl hints and aoond nbHosophl- 
eai obaervationat bat, la so ibr as a nanatfve of nwts 
is ooneemed, it b fiur too meagre to be either satiaftic- 
toty or ittteieethig. In abort, as we have already aald, 
it is more an hiaiorlcal disdnishion than a biatory itaelf, 
and wiU bo itad with mni» greater advantage by thoae 
who have ptoviooaly investigated die s«b|eety than by 
these who fMor upon ft liar tbe ftfit time. 

lAtOe or yMy Is known oanowihv Urn iatemA 
state of tiie RaasiaB ompvio neMre tttt ninth ccntnry. 
Previoteato flnrt asa, migi a aaj hetdaa of barbarians seem 
to have been omtinaally Ma&sg and repassing between 
Asia a»d8eaodhiaviaf andwcieoAen engaged m bloody 
and eatawninaiing waHhie. In tlie year 882« flarfe» 
who beaded tho^Tjn|igian9» a tribe UbabMng the 
shoiaa of the ilalttiVia» having aprsad *e terror of bia 
arms over aTeoiri^bnUife district, at length estaUiabed 
himself M NoVgdM^ and la genoaBy ccmiidered aa the 
founder tf the Roaatan empire, the caown behig traoa- 
mittad ib hia aaooesaora in ce^fmar deaoent, for nearly 
right eeotarieat The Mnga, boweveci ware ahrava 
dMota ; and ihong^ mne a s w r moiu diatiogniahed mr 
mtUtary pcowees idlio ochevs, which was, In those timea« 
synonymous wllh virtiic; and though the eleetion of anew 
dynaa^ hi 1018 somewhat ro-invigoraied the empire, 
barboriam of the gnoseat dcseriptkm still «ondnned to 



prevail throughout the whole nation, down to the very 
commeneement of the aeventeettdi century, when Peter 
the Oieat ascended the iJnsDne, jipd gave to Russia, by 
die force of his spletidid talents^^ a dignitv and import . 
ance which had never before tKlaiigeir to her. In con. 
sequence, however, of the long n^ht in whioh she was ; 
infolvedf and the very triflioK'xntfoaoce 4be poesessed , 
till a comparatively late period in the affabs or Europe, 
the history of few nations is more unclassical or repul> 
sive ; and we are much dUpoeed m agree with Count 
Segur, in thinking that none but a Kusslan himself 
would ML diapDsed to do more than toj>ass from aommit 
to summit^ and take a rapid glance of all the principal 
evenu and persons that pi«eeded the appearance of 
tbo ftettor of modara Russia ; we onlf regcet th|t the 
Count should hate alhrtted f^ »Qo*half of bit valnuc 
to the previous department 

Tiio«aoaei which contributed to Iceep Rasii%io.far 
behind the neighbouring countriea of Europe ir is not 
difllcalt to explain. It may be laid down aa a general 
prindpte, that wherever the means of mterooursedo not 
exist, dvliizatioa will not make very rapid progress. 
Countriea which are carved out and intersected by seas 
and ereat rivera, enjoy fbdltties of ioter^eammunication, 
wbidli give an impulae to mind that enaUea it to ad. 
nmce rapidly fiom diaeovery to discovery. Connrast, 
for oiample, soKthen Burope widi the great continent 
of AfVica, and wlio c|n doubt Aat the Mediterranean 
sea, which extends round the shores of Spain, France, 
Italy, and Greece, taken in oonnexiott with the nume- 
rdua riven which empty theroadves into ita baain, haa 
been an agent of vast power and utility, whilst the stagu 
nant and antform plaina of AMea have been the lead* 
ing cause of its depopulatien and ig^iovaocs. f^e same 
observation may be applied with equal force to Euro- 
pean Russia and northem Asbi. They are without any 
eonsUterable bodleo of water; and there are, therefore, 
no easy and natural meana of internal fntereonrte. In the 
earlier ages, they were, and even atJD, to a oertmn extent, 
thev are, two dense and enormous masses of land, covered 
widi eodksa dssests, deep marshes, and impenetrable 
forests. How, therefore, waa ctviMzatioti to force its 
way ? It waa not able to go down to the great aea In 
abipa I the prindplss of eommeree were nnlmowa « no. 
pniation did not increase ; and all tbiaga were foreed to 
oontimie at at i on ary. Bcaidaa^ the aeanty naoabor of 
idcaa which, to die blind casdaligr end oeottewd weak. 
ness of the InbabitaBta, got posasaaionof tfele mmd, took 
a atroogsr bold of it, and lemaiaed fixad there, however 
iagoted and erroneous. As the natural oenoequcnee» 
toei> of theae gs^graf liioal diaadvaniagast the gooemmant 
ulaoe fall into that 



became deapotic, and the populaoe 
bopeleaa of all conditkms — a atate of serviuidew It is 
abnost aoneceasary to enquire further whether Montea- 
qaien be correct, in aupposiog that dicre la something 
innately inferior in the metel foeuklea of the lower 
cbm of Rnsshins, for the reaaont alreidT assigned ap- 
pear perfoctlT auffieient to account for the worae than 
feudal degradatum andbarbatlamia vblab they aoloqg 
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ngered contentedly, becMie ihey neitber knew, nor 
ere capable of appniKiating, a better order of things. 
Ii oMy, hovever, be atatoOf i»tef»wnep lo iha subjeet 
e ue nt piettnt cpnaldering, tbat Christianity was not 
itroduced into Russia till near the conclusion of the 
(nth century ; and even then, and for sereral centuries 
f^erwsrds, it was not actl?dy eneoutaged, bat rather 
icitly tolerated. It was. under. Vladimir, the Ooth, 
lat the light of the Gospel first penetrated into Russia. 
*htt conversion and its sfikctf «ps vigoniualy described 
y Segnr ; and as tbt pssaage is altogether an interest* 
ig onoi we shall extract it : 

TBS nrTmomcTiov or oamuTiAiriTT ivro 

RUSSIA. 

*' Vladimir's rude greatness,- and the rumours of his 
reat warlike exploits, awakened the attention of the 
leighbottiing relif^s ; four of them hastened to con- 
end for his conversion ; but Vladimir rejected Maho- 
netanism, because it interdict^ wine, which, he said, 
/as indispensable to Russians, and was their de- 
i((ht ; Catholicism, offered to him by the Germans, he 
llsUked, because of its Pojpe, an earthly dei^, which 
ppeared an unexampled thmg ; and Judaism, because 
t bad no country, and because he thought it neither la- 
ional to take advice from wanderers punished by Hea- 
ren, nor tempting to participate in their punishment. 
Sut, at the same time, his attention was fixed by the 
>reek religioo,* which his ancestress, Olga, bad followed, 
md which had reoently been preached to him by a 
;>hilosopher of Bvzantium. He summoned his Coun- 
:il, took the opinion of his boyards, of the elders of the 
people, and deputed ten of them to examine those reli- 
{iotts in distant lands, even in dieir native tem|;leSi 

<< Hitherto, notwithstanding their Bell-Bog md their 
Tcheveric-Eiog, (white god and black god,) end what- 
ever they might have gathered from the followers of 
Zoroaster and. of Odin, it is affirmed that the Slavonians 
iiad not even dreamt of the existence and perpetual 
lUuggle of a good and an evil principle; with different 
lenominations, thei« Pagans had a mythology similar 
to all othen-Uhat is to say, thsy had not only deified 
their passions, but also their Ustes, and the 6hief objects 
of theur hopes and fears. 

'' The envoys of the Grand Prince, mesawhile, plain, 
downright men, went forth, and returned; Mahoma- 
taoism and Catholicism thsy had seen only in poor and 
barbarous provimaia, while they witnessed the Greek re- 
ligion hi itt magnificent metropolis, and adorned with 
all its pomp I Uiey did not hesitatok Instantly cooh 
vinesd, Vladimir marehed to conquer priests and relics 
at Chenoo : having done this^ he, by his threats, ex- 
torted from the Greek empire a prinoesst whom he mar- 
ried, and became a Christian. Playing the tyrant to 
Heaven, as he did to earth, his Pagan divinities, those 
divinities which he had fbnncd entirelj^ of gold, and fau 
tened with Christian blood, he now stripped for the sake 
of Christ, tike diwraoed fiivourites ; he went still far- 
ther s he ordered them to be dragged to execut;|on at the 
toils of horses ; they were loaoM with blows by Us 
guards, and were thrown into the Dnieper. 

(' The Piince, who thus treated the gods of Russh^ 
was not mors forbearing towards the men ; he com- 
manded them to become Christians on a certain day and 
hour :''he commanded, and whole tribes were pushed 
on lilce flocks, and collected on the banks of rivers, lo 

• Tfie Qrmk «Msm htm In 857* vhen the patriarch Photivs 
ewsomnuinleated POfie NToliaUe L. baeauie tke Romsa Chureh 
ordered fintiaff on Satttiday, aUoired milk food in Lent, cut off 
the first week from that aeaton of mortifioatlon, fortiade prlevts 
to manry, and penottted them to ahave their beaidti and, laelly, 
malntaiBMl that the Holy Qhoatp r oeaad o d not onlv from the Fa- 
ther, but aUo from the Son. The other dlflhrenoec conristed In 
adminlatcrine the Sacrament in both kind*; in baptism bvlm- 
mcnioai and in tte Oteck IttmiysBd the nhole of Ifii aarflea 
biiagin the nripr iei«Ma» 



receive the Greek baptisnu One crowd soooeedod to 
another, and to each of these^ in mass, was given the 
namo of a saini He next carried to «xoess the virtues 
of Chfisti^iity^ as he had formeily csrried 4ie vices of 

Paganism ; he wasted the revenues of thesute in alms, 
in pious foundations, and in public repasts, to Imiute 
the love-ieasts of the primitive Christians ; be no longer 
dared to shed the blood of criminals, or even the enemies 
of the country.*'^P. 30-8. i 

Bttt Heaven had not desthied that an empire, which 
compre h e n ds one-half of Europe, and a third of Asia, ' 
and forms a ninUi part of the habitable globe .an em- | 
pire canable of supporting one hundred and'fifiy mil- { 
lions of human beings — should remain forever loat in 
dsrkness and w io tclwdness. A rsgonerator at length 
arose,— a man who stonds alone in history, who, trust- . 
ing only to his own gigantic mfaid, did mote for Russia 
in fifty-two years, than all his predecessors had been 
able to do ^ince the creation of the world. We do not 
talk of his victories and succeasss over finreigo powers ; 
i— they an nothing in the scsle, when compared with 
the revolutions he effected at home. He was a despot, 
no doubt; but, to use the powerful language of our 
author, he was so ^^ by birth, by stotlon, by oeoeasity, 
by tlie ascendency of genius, by nature, and because 
slaves must have a master ; yet, what seems utterly in- 
comprehensible, he was a despot more patriotic, more 
constantly and whoUy devoted to the weliEare of his na- 
tion, than ever was any citizen of a modem, ta even of 
an ancient republic 1" Such men as Peter the Great 
appear only once during the existence of a watld ; and 
it requires no common grasp of inteUect, for posterity 
even to speak concerning thcoi as they dsservew His 
life wits like the transit of a cOmet, which bewilden, 
while it excites admiration, and which is only the more 
sublime, because it sets at defiance all the oroiaary laws 
of astronomical science. He stepped at once out of the 
night of centuries, into the full sunshine of civUixation 
and knowledge ;-4ie extricated himself, by a single 
movement, from the ignorance and prejndioes of the 
sixty millions of men by whom he was surrounded, and, 
standing pre-eminent on the lofty devatioo he had rest- 
ed with his own hands, he collected around him tlie 
chosco spiiiu of his people, and with these he formed 
'* the nudcus of a nation, which thenceforth never 
ceased |s aspire to the light, to proceed in Its new and 
noble career, and to draw after it all the rest of his em- 
pire." It may be, that in tearing himself from the 
barbarism of sgas, some fragments of it still adhered to 
him ; l^t the dark spots they left upon his character, so 
far from eclipsing, served rather to give an inteoser lus- 
tre to the glory he acquired. In, his immense caRcr, 
every thing bore reference to his one and jg;reat idea — ^ihe 
regeneration of his eihpire. If they are the greatest men 
who are continually influenced by the grandeur and the 
energy of reason and passion, and whose livos exhibit 
the fewest onmeaning end fortuitous aetions, then Peter 
was one of the greatest of all ; for his persevering and 
enthusiastic dmre to do good to his subjecu inspired 
and directed the most trivial ooennonccs of liis cxi&u 
once. And what did he not achieve for Russia ? She 
is indebt^ to him for every thing. He found her a 
dead, barren, and frozen continent ;-~lie gave her thcee 
seas, an extensive commerce, commodious harbours, a 
regular and well-discipUned army, a powerful navy, an 
admiralty, a police establishment, a code of laws, a 
multitude of scho(ds and colleges, an imperisl library, 
princely collections in anatomy and natural history, ob- 
servatories, printing-oifices, galleries of pictures and 
statues,— ai/ that gives USb a valar> and refines and en- 
nobles the species. 

With such a hero, it is not to be wondered that Connt 
Segur*s work riies immensely in interest as soon sa 
Peter the Great enteci the soeao ; we only ngret, as we 
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b*Ye abaaiy nid, that lit does not d«volt» grHitar pov- 
tiMi of it to him exdudvelv. It is loapoMlble to do lus. 
tice to a thsme of so mach magnitadb in tvo hundred 
pages; and though ouf author has unquestionably pro- 
dmosd a bold and nasiBdy sketeh, it is one which stands 
T«7 much in need of filltog up. Perhaps Covnt 8e* 
gar*s chief ilMilt, at least as an oistorian, is, that he is 
nrelj willing to oonfine Iiimself to a mere narratiTe of 
facta. He is ibnd of indulging in reflections of his 
own, which are often both philosophical and profound, 
but which onght to be sparingly introduced in works 
whoso pnncipal object is to supply histoiical inform^, 
tion. The Count is very apt to generalise ; and his 
style, oddly enough, appears to be a Idnd of compound 
of Gibbon*s and llaslitt*s i in philosophy, he resembles 
the former; and in sparkUoff antithesis, and a wish to 
say fine tilings, he is not UDiikethe latter. In the diort 
tpiedmcns, howerer, we shall give of his work, we pre. 
fer selecting from the less ambitions department of pUin 
narratiTe, or at least narratire as plain as he erer allows 
himself to write. 

At the very outset of his career, Peter the Great very 
nearly became the victim of a military conspiracy ; and, 
indeed, his danger was such, that nothing but his own 
presence of mind coold have vaved Iiim. The following 
■cene strikes us u admurably adapted for tlie purposes 
of the drama. 

TBS COVSPIKACT OF TBS STEXUTZ. 

" Like stt malcontents, the Strditz beliered that dis- 
content was uniTcrsaL It wss this belief, which, in 
Mosoow itself, and a few days before the departure of 
tbtfir soverefga, emboldened Tsikler and Snkaoim, two 
of their leadm, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. Th^ 
knew that Peter would be the flrst to hasten to Ir ; aao, 
in the midst of the tumult and confusion common to 
such accidents, they meant to murder him without mer- 
cy, and then to mKssacre all the foreigners who had been 
set orer them as masters. 

** Such was the infamous scheme; The hour which 
they had fixed for its accomplishment wss at hand. 
They had accomplices, but no impeachers ; and, when 
issembled at a Saoquet, they all sought in intoxicating 
hquors the courage which was required for so dreadful 
an execution. But, like all Intoxications, this produced 
rarious eflTecti, accordhig to the difference of constitu. 
tion in those by whom it was felt. Two of these ril. 
Isins lost in it their boldness ; they Infected each other, 
not with jnst lemorse, but with a dastatdlT fear; and, 
escaping from one crime by another, they left the eom- 
pany under a specious pretext, nromiting to .their ac- 
complices to return in time, and nniried to the Tzar to 
iliffUHiff t h^ plot. 

'* At midmght, the blow was to have bsen struck; and 
Peter gave orders that eacactly at eleveiiy the abode of 
tbe conspirators sliould be closely surrounded* Shortly 
after, thinking that tbe hour was eome, he went singly 
to the haunt of these rofliaos ; he entered boldly, cer- 
tsin that be should find nothmg but trembling erimU 
nals, already iSettered by his gna^. But his imnatieQee 
had antjctpatod the time ; and he found himiel^ single 
and unannsd, in the midst of thdr nnshsckled, daring, 
well-armed band, at the instant when they mat vodfe- 
rating the last words of an oath that they woold achieve 
hit destnictioo. At his unexpected appearance, how- 
ever, they all aroie in confusion, Peier, on his side, 
coapieheoding the full extent of his danger, exasperated 
at lit supposed disobedience of his gusrds, snd furious 
at having Uirown himself into peril, suppreissd, never- 
theless, the violence of his emotions. Having gone loo 
far to recede, he did not loie his presence of mind ; he 
unbetitatingly advanced among this throng of traitors, 
greeted them familiarly, and^ in a calm and naturjd tone, 
said, that < aa he was passing by their house, he saw a 
light in it i thatsuppo^ttg that they west amusing them- 



setves, he bad entered In order to shsie their pleass^M** 
He then seated hlmielf, and drsnk to his assassins, who^ 
standing op around him, could not avoid putting tiie 
glaas abont, and drinking his health. But soon they 
began to consult each other by their looks, to mahe n^. 
merous signs, and to grow more daring ; one of thein 
even lean«l over to Sukaoim, and said in a low voice, 
^Brother, it iatime!' The latter, for what isason, is 
unknown, hesttatsd, and had scarcely replied, * Not yet,* 
when Peter, who heard him, and who lUso heard at last 
the footsteps of his guards, started from bis sear, knock- 
ed him down by a blow on the face, and exclaimed, *• If 
it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is time for me V 
This blow, and the sight of the guards, threw the as- 
sasains into consternation; they fell on their knees, 
and implored forgiveness. ^ Chain them !' replied the 
tenible Tzar. Then, tumins to the ofiScer of the guards, 
he struck him, and reproawed him with his want of 
punctuality ; but the latter showed him his order ; and 
the Tzar, perceiving his mistake, clasped ^im in his 
arms, kissed him on the foidiesd, proclaimed his fide- 
lity, and entrusted him with the custody of the traitors. 
''His vengeance was teoriblo; the punishment was 
more ferocious than the crime. Pi|stthe rack ; then the 
successive mntilation of each member ; then death, when 
not enoudi of blood and life was left to admit, of the 
of suffering.*'.^. 261-63. 



Without attempting to fbllow this grant moBtrtft 
through the magnificent adventures of his afkcr4ifb, #e 
content oorselTCs with subjoining one or two aoecdotee, 
illustrative of the best part of his character— hit defe- 
rence toreason and good ssose, even where his own wishes 
weie most disostly conntecacted* 

'aVZCOOTXS of 7ETSlt TBS OVKAf* 

« The instsBCo which they most deli^ to addiiaeia, 
the boldness of the senator Dolgousky, m thaysar of flu 
mine, when, by an ukase, which was already signed, 9^ 
ter was abont to sacrifice Novgerad to Pe t ewbi ag i this 
UMgistrate bad not co-operated In the hijastises hefonnd 
it committed. Bitt seising in Aill senaie the obnoxious 
ttkase, he, at the risk of his Ufa, suspended the eKdsi». 
tion of it, carried it away with him, and went tn the 
next ehnvch, to receive <ho sacramsnt^ which tl» priest 
waa then admlnlstsring. The inteUigenoo of this o£. 
taee^ which was envenomed by ent^y and aerviBty, mm 
instantly speeded to the Tsar; be'httrried tothasenatt, 
and sent orders to IMgonsky to appear tliershnmediata- 
ly. Bnt the latter, without turning his head, or divert- 
Ing his attefitiea ftom heaven to eaiih, replied, *'l hoar 
vou,' snd went on with his vrsmrs. A seeend and mete 
imperlotts message had as litcle fAct upon himv-*^« I 



give unto CeBsar the things that are CeBsar*s, 
God the things that are Ood*s,' replied he, unmoved ; 
and it was not till the Holy Sacrament was over that he 
took his w»y m tbe Tssc. As soon as the msnnrcbti«r 
him, he rushed furiously at him, seised him, drew his 
sword, and with a threatening voice, exclaimed, ^ You 
sbaUparisbr But I>(d«Ottsky remained inuaovod,«nd, 
poiatmg to his hsait« ^ Strike!' said he, firmlv ; ^ I do 
not fiear to die in • just caaie 1* On hearing these 
words, the Prineo dropped his hand, his voice softened, 
he stepped bade, and said, in a tone of surprise, ^ But, 
tell roe, what oould have made yon so daring ?* ^ Your* 
self,^ replied the minister { * did not you order that the 
truth should be told you, with respect to the interest of 
your people ?' He then explained ; and Peter, who was 
convinced by what be heard, thanked him for his con- 
ngeoos sincerity, and begged pardon for his violence." 
<« On the occasion of the new snd extrawdioary la- 
bour which was imposed fi>r the excavation of the canal 
of Ladoga, Dolgousky, indignant at such an jtbuse of 
power, daisd to dsstioy, in the midst of the ssnst% the 
oidsr which his mastcf had himself dictatfdi Qnwiu 
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newiog this nnbaftrd-of action, the lensloff started from 
their teata in affright ; thejr remofed to a distance ; they 
kept as far as poiiiLble from this sacrilegious being on 
whom the thunder was about to fUl, for the terrible 
Tsar had just entered. But Dolgousky remained in his 
pbce; andy unastonished either by his own boldness, or 
the violence of the Tzar, he opposed to the first burst of 
wrath from his irtiuted master, the glotr of such a 
noble leign, which he was on the point of taniisbin|;, 
and the |^od of his aobjeets, which, doubtless, lie did 
not, like Charles XIL, desiio to obtain! Then, he 
stated the reasons of his indignatioo, whils he, at the 
same time, blamed its violence. It is Mid that the whole 
of the senators were struck with astonishment, to see the 
previous glances of their fonnidable Tsar lose their 
fierceness ; his features, which were swoln with anger, 
become composed ;.hi« lips, which Ibamed with threats, 
acknowledge his error, and revoke his order t and his 
pride, jealous as it was, far from punishing the brutal 
sineeri^ of his coansellor, be sadified wita the VQgret 
which he had expieised to him/* 

^< An ivoschick waa a man who let out horses, whidi, 
in the simplicity of his manncn, the Tsar was accua- 
tomed to hire in the same way as his people ; but one 
day, being made angry by their slowness, he drove them 
without mercy, and one of them having died in oonse* 
quenoe, the owner demanded the value of iL Peter re« 
rased tapay it ; the ivo»chick had the boldness to resort 
to the l»w« His sovereign agreed to abide by the deci- 
sion of the tribunal, appealed before it, defended him- 
seU^ lost his caftse, and submitted without a murmur to 
the venUct iriiich was given against him."— P. 366-9. 

Befovs concluding, we roust remark ihat we are very 
Ac from beinjrsati»fied with the manner to which the 
Enslish' translation of this work has been execufed. The 
sfyJe is full of Galfidsms, is frequently obscuii, and is 
often much mese infiated than it is in the origtnaL Take 
an example or two :— ^^ In Alikhall Romanofi^ Eossi* 
chose a name which was lustrous with two hundred and 
fifty years of oonsplcuoosness.*' *^ At the same time, 
the ho^kood of Peter waa banished to a village;*'. where 
did PeMr himself remain ? ^^ The origfaial propmui^n 
towaoda heat and light, which is so natural to thoinen of 
the-frosen shades of the north, but whidi had at first 
been wwal e d aaade by a great accident, now insensibly 
isanmed its empire.'* ^^ One of them seised die Prince, 
aad raised his sword ; and that head which contamed the 
Jiiitfff of the Russian glory was on the point of falling.** 
<^ Tnth is what is lequirsd from history, and when the 
tmth which she has to reoocd is all fiie, is it with the 
ice of a froaen nnfeeJingneM thai its flames can be made 
obvionsP* This may be fine writing, but it it not good 



IAb$t 8choh9Hcu9t Ste. London. Rivingtona. 18i9. 
l£no. Pp.60au 

This woiIc, of wMch we have quoted only the head- 
Ihie, as its title-page is none of the shortest, is a moat 
ekborate account of die Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Eshibirions of the Uoiversides of Oxfoid and Cam- 
bridge ; by whom founded, and whether open to nadves 
tit England and Wales, or restricted to particular plaoes 
and persons ; also of such' colleges, public schools^ en- 
dowed grammar schools, gartered compsnies of the Atw 
cf London, corporate bodies, trustees, ic^ as have Uni. 
versity advantages attached to them, or in thefr patron, 
age; with appropriate indexes and references. The 
compiler, Mr Ridbard Gilbert, is an endnent printer hi 
London, aad is profoundly learned in every thing con- 
nected with die subject of this book. We can assure such 
of our readers as an curious m these nAtters, and who 
wish to form a proper opinion of du diflersDco between 



England and Scodand respecting those fonndatiaBs, ftc 
eonnected with the Univenlties, that a peniaal of Mr 
0ilbert*s Sndefridgable work will amply gratify them. : 
We hope that some industrious and able person in this | 
conntnr will take a hmt from it, and pnscnt us on this 
side of die Tweed with a Liber Sehai&tiieuM of our own I 
less wealdiy country ; its church, itsleetaseshipa, boa- | 
pitals or foundadons, universities, biirnries, or exht- ; 
bitions ; and by whom they can be cnjojed. Such a 
publication is very much wanted, notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written on Scotland ; and who- 
ever comes forward to'anpply the deficiency, shnll have 
our hearty support 



The Hutary ^f Napoleon Buonaparte^ with Enffra- 
vlnfie on steel and wood. Two volumes, VoL L 
Being the Jtrst volume of the Familp JMr^ry* 
London. John Munay. i829» . 

Wx have heard diat this Life of Napoleon is from I 
the graphic pen of the author of ^* The Subaltern.** 
Whether this be the caie or not, it bids fror to do the 
writer much credit. It is temperately and judiciously 
composed, and will supply what has hitherto been a 
deaideratum in this country,— a distinct digest, within 
a moderate compass, of all the prindpal events which 
disdngttished the career of by frur the nMat remarkable 
man of modem dmes. We observe the author has 
adopted the same spelling of the word Buonaparte as 
Sir Walter Scott. This is a pity, because it is incorrect ; 
and is rather severely animadverted on by Louis Bona^ 
parte^ in his late Repbr to Sir Welter. We could hare 
also wished that more frequent xefeiences and anthorides 
had been given. The publisher*s part of the work has 
been verv tastefuUy and liberally executed. The frontis- 
piece, which is an engraving on steel by Finden, from 
bavid*s celebrated picture of Sonaparte onoa^i^ the Alps, 
is itself almost worth the price of the volume. We cut- 
not say so much for the engraving of Josrahine ; but the 
pusing of the Bridge of Areola, the Battle of the I^ia- 
mids, and the Death of D*£nghien, are exceedingly good. 
The paper and typography are unexceptionable; and a 
frunily libraxy of such volumes would-be all that a fiunily 
could desire. The price of each is five shillio^s» 



The Portraiture of a Chrietian Ginileman. By a 
Barrister. London. J.A.HeNey. 1889. Pp. 8S1. 
Iteo. 

This work is so tastefully got up, that its extcnal 
appearance would almost endce one to peruse it. Its 
audior, Mr Roberts, who, from his proiesiion. Is one 
of diose who are «« skilled in die Uw,*' has drawn to 
very strict and minute a portndture of a ChristUn 
gendemao, that he who could act up to it, would 
have no incfntiderable pretensions to the slate of abso- 
lute pecfiection. He Is evidently, however, a weU-mean- 
ing person t and thmigh his woric is not original, great 
use navingi>een made of some old and now almost-for- 
l^ten «< Fortraictures** on die same subject, we feel 
pleasure in recommending it to our readm. It oon- 
toins, among other illustniiions, some exeeUent remarics 
on family devodon, unscriptural religion, and on the 
politics, literature, family government, exterior Inter- 
course, fiuniliar talk, woiidlv dealings, and educatioo of 
die Christian gendeman. The chapteri on the ^* Porci • 
of High Example** are well written ; and wo are prr- ' 
sented with spirited, though severe, ^ portmlturei** of 
John Wilkes, the author of Junius, and John Hone 
Tooke. The characters of George IL, Lord Boling- 
broke, Horace Walpole, Lord Lytdeton, Ollbcrt West, 
the £ari of Chatham, Edmwid Borke^ Mr Pitt, Mr 
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Pereeval, and oar Ute venerable lOTerdgn, ^^OW 11^*9 
are abo bnm^t under our espddal nodoe. The re- 
marks, tod, on the Sabbath of the Christian gentleman, 
mare excdlent. We greatly doubt, aa weHiare already 
hinted, whether it be potaible for any IndiTidual to ap- 
pToadi themodd of toe Christian geodeman which our 
author has proposed ; neverthelesSy we ought not to for- 
get the adtice of Q^hitlHan, <« al««ys to be maMng 
advaneea towards that which is best ; for, even although 
we be not altogether sheoessful,'we shall at least have 
the aatislhetioa of seehig many Ihr behind us.** 



The Fail iff Xiftevsh^u Poem. By Edwin Atheittone. 
The fiist Six Books. London. Baldwin, Ciadock, and 
Joy. 1828,* 

Thc sublime subject of the ^^ Fall of Nhieveh,^ 
made Utely a double attacli upon ther ssMibilities of the 
Metropcdia, namdy, in a Painting and in a Poem. In 
the former, Mr Martin, the tnxlj origfaial artist of Bel- 
ahazzar's Feast, of Joshua arresting the Sun, and of the 
Deluge, (at present in Edinburgh, and, probably, the 
least worthy of his productions,) has outdone himsdf by 
ooe of the most powerful, nay, it is very generally al- 
lowed, the most powerful picture which has yet come 
from a British pencil. Mr Martin leises the eventful 
moment of the storming rash of a million of victors in- 
to the devoted Nluevdb, whfle, in the tecgronnd,' the 
sensual but determined Sardanapalus, surrounded by his 
women, is hunying to the fnle of afi his we8ltl^ devo- 
ted to the ready torch in the hands of hisslavis. The 
queen is led captive by her maids, in the words of the 
prophet, ^ plaining with the voioe of doves, andtabour- 
tng on tiielr breasts.^ The counctUors are upbraiding, 
^-the sbves are drunken^— the walls are cramblhig,-. 
and the myriad Ninevites are falling and flying before 
the countess foot, horse, chariots, and elephants, of the 
triumphant Medes, and Chaldeans, and Aiabianii, and 
Bactnans, leagued for the deliverance of Asia ftom the 
most insolent and capricious thraldom that ever mocked 
the natioos. It is midnight, but the artist rtveals the 
MDazing spectade, with a iUth of l^htning, which In 
one moment declares an unequalled sum of the sublime 
and the gorgeous— an ahnoat inconceivable multitude of 
hunsan beings , a qplendour of regal circumslAncs— a 
galaxy of Male beauty, in all the variety of devoted- 
ness, terror, and dcspahr, sunonndiog one of the finest 
personiiicatioos of roomurdiy which can be conceived— 
Uie wlrale in the richest hues of colouring that, perhaps, 
have yet been realised on canvass. 

Now, we cannot give a better idea of the quality of 
the Poem, thto by saying that it is aa like the PaintlB^ 
as its separste line of art will permit. As an epic poem 
of great length, it is, no doubt, an extended history, of 
which the painting is the final catastroplMb The poem 
would furnish forth many paintings, but they muit all 
he of the pitch of Martinis, to be worthy ^ it And it 
will eontributeanew idea, aa well as a new fteling,tooul 
readefk, to be told that the poet and the painter are in- 
timate friends ; communicadnj^redproouly an increase 
of ardour, and an improvement of taste^ in ibeir kindnd 
though dlArent treatment of thehr common theme ; and 
that, when Sir Walter Scott visited the gallery of Mr 
Martin last spring, he found Air Atherstone denisened 
ther^o, cheering on the painter, who, with every touch, 
wasyet more animating the poet. 

The Poem is a bdd attempt for *< a gay and flowery 
sge,**-i4i regular epic of twenty*four books, the number 



of the Iliad. Of these the volume before ua contains 
the jBrst stxj and we are informed that six will apnear 
annually nir the whole Is completed. We can do little 
more than caU attention to the Poem, by a very brief 
desAiption, and a fisw extracts. 

As an epic, it enters into the historical detail,— much 
of it fictitious, no doubt, but by no means bound by the 
unities to which a pictuio nececsarily, and a drama pro- 
perly, are limited. Byron, in Ins tngedy of fiardana- 
pains, finishes the war in a day. In a note prefixed^ he 
says, <^ la this tragedy, it has been my intention to fol- 
low the account of Diodoros Sieulus ; reducing it, how- 
ever, to such dramatic regularity as I best could, and 
trymg to approach the unities. I, therefore, suppose 
the rebellion to exidode, and succeed in one day, by a 
sudden conspiracy, instead of the long war of the his- 
tory.*' The tra^y, therefore, has left subject enough 
for the Epop^ and snt){ect, which almoat preduM 
general comparison, even when the latter shall be finish- 
ed. The theme is the revolt of tiie sulqect natioos of 
Asia against the widely doaaineerlng Nineveh; and, 
after many defbato by thehcnde, though sensual Sarda- 
napalus, their final triumph. With all our notions of 
Ninevite splendour, end ourassodationsof an antiquity 
all but antedilnvian, with a sort of veneratlve assimila- 
tion of Assyrian with Scripture history, there can 
scarcely, we think, be a doubt, that if the lahj thme 
waa to be ^* sung to the solenm harp *' at all, it could 
be only in the mghest heroie and epic mode* For ita 
efifects on the feelings to which it is addxeased, poetry 
depends more on its subject than on ita form ; and, 
much as the epic has gone by, it is asauradly not be- 
yond hnman genius to revive it aa Ikieah and colooud as 
ever. If we may judge from tlie interest with which 
we pmsed these six books, dds poet^s bids fiur to be a 
snccwul trial. 

Ue invokes the Spirit of Poetry in a sWle of mingled 
veneration and self-distrust, which recaus the humble 
manner in which Milton sometimes alludea to himselfl 
After aimpunting his subject, he proceeds thus t 

Theme antiqnated, haply, deem*d, and dull ; 

Unaeaaon'd in this gay and flowwy age ; 

Or eiaa presumptuous ;— yet, wdl undorstoed, 

Notfiat,nor profitless; nor without fear . 

By me approaoh'd ; nor with o'erweening pride ^m 

In eiloice pooder*(( and in solitude^ 

From buAy cities fiur, and throng of nien | 

By enemies untroubled,— and bv friends, 

Save few, uhcheer*d : yet not with labour odd 

Pursued, and mind depressed, nor vainly quite, 

So thou, Great Spfarit^ whatwie'er thy i 



Muse, Inspiration, or Divinity, 

Who the blind bard of Ilium did nmport. 

And him, yet fitvour'd more, that F^uradise, 

Chao% and Heaven, and Hdl, in veree soUhna 

Sang to the sdemu harp,— «o sometimes thon 

Wilt not disddn even me to cheer and aidi 

Yet Imw should I invoke thee?— how presmne 

To gaxe upon the ghiry of thy brow ? 

Even the^t perdumce^ the strong, the eagle-eyod, 

Behdding thee arow dark,— how then might I 

Upon thy ^tedoura hope to look, and live?** 



• This pome iMi been loBMrbefm the 
genenlly reviewed in the IMmuru ' 
fldfliUyhnown hi Soodand, andfi ^ 

the stumiDn of oar SMRlen to It.— JU. Ltt. Jeer. 



new beftwe thepOblle thsB the woifci 
iferary Jovnio/; but U it not vctMif- 
d, and we hsve vieswire todueetlag 



Tht annunciation of the gmted iaq^liitioii 
like •« there waa light,*' hi the oratorio. 

The virion comes upon me I— To my soul 
The days of old return ;— I breathe the air 
Of the young worid ;— 'I see her giant sons. 
Like to a gorgeous pageant in the sky 
Of summor** eveniog, doud on fiery doud 
Thronging unheqp'd,— before me rise the walls 
Of the Titanic el^,r-braxfln gatev- 
Towery— tempiee/ palanea enormous piled,.* 
Imperial Nineveh, the earthlv queen ! 
In all her gdden pomp I eee ner now,— . 
Her swarming 



B ner now,— 
i^endidteivalsr* 
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Her sprightlT damsdi to tlie tlmlnrers aoand 
Airilv bottnain& and their aDklets chimes— 
Her lusty eoiunike sammer-momiog sayy— 
Her wwriors etem— her rich-robed nuerB gnm ; 
I see her halls son-bright «t midnight sliine-* 
I hear the mnsio of her banqnetinct,— 
I hear the laagh, the whisper, and tiie sigh, 
A aaond 4if slatdy trsadiog toward me comai-* 
▲ ailhan wafthur on the cedar floor ; 
As from Arabians flowetlng gnmaf an air 
Delidous breathes areond. Tall, loftj hrow'dr-* 
P«]C| and vugestically beautifal^— 
In Testnre jgofgeoos as Uie douds of moim,«— 
With slow, proud st^ her f^orloos dames sweep Vy. 
»k,— an^' • * '• 



Again I look,— 4uid lo ! aroimd the walls 
Unnninlwr*d hosts In flaming panoply,— 
Chariots like flre^ and thun<kr-bearing steeds ! 
I hear the shoots of battle ; like the wUrea 
Of a tanwltaoiis sea, they rott and mah ! 
In flame and amoke tlie imperial dty sinlcs I 
Her walls an gooe^— her pahmi are dot !«« 
The desert is around her, and withiSy— 
Like ahudowa have the arighty.pMs'd «way I 

This flne paMage is toon ibllavedhy aaothef, Itieif 
one of many, vbicfa gives as gitaphie and as ladiant • 
d sa criptU m of Ninovica laxniy as Moon himself coald 
haftacfaieredt 

But Joyooi is the ttlrffng dty now t 

The mooa is dsar,-«the stars ars osenfaig lorthyiM 

Th»evBfa^ faneM tea pleasantly. Retirsd 

Within hia goi|eaiis balL AssyriaS Ung 

Sits at the.panqinty and in love and win* 

R«vds delirhted. On the gilded roof 

A thousana golden hHDjps their lustre fling. 

And on the marUe walls, and on the throne 

Gem-boes*d, that high on jasper steps njirmised 

Like to one solid diMnond quivertng stands^ 

Son-eplendoim flashing round. In vroman^ Hdrh 

The sensual king is dad, and vrith him sit 

A crowd of beauteous concubinee. They sln^ 

And roll the wanton evf^ and laugh jmd dgli^ 

And feed hi» ear with hon^'d flatteries^ 

And laud him as a God. All rarest flowers, 

firight-hmd and fragrant, in the brilUant light 

Bloom as in sunshine : Uke a mountain stream 

Amid the silenee of the dewy ere 

Heard by the londy trayeller through the Tak^ 

With dream-like murmuring mdcJdious, 

In diamond showers a crystal fountain frUa. 

All fruits ddlcioos, and of every oUme^ 

Beauteous to dght and odoriferoui. 

Invite the tarte; and winei of sunny lights 

Roae-hued or golden, for the feasting Gods 

Fit nectar : sjiph-like girls and blooming boyi^ 

Flower-crowD'd, and in appard bright as epnqg^ 

Attend lipon their bidding : at the sign. 

From bands unseen, voluptuous music breathe^ 

Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest frr of all. 

Woman V mellifluous voice. What pamperM selis^ 

Of luxury most rax^ and rich, can adt. 

Or thoq^t concdve, Is there. 

Nothing can be finer than ihe scene, to which we 
can only refer, where Sardanapahis reviews the vast tri- 
butary hosts, with their kings at their head, which it » 
bis caprice to encamp on the plain around the city, and 
harass with mm-ching and maneavriag. He waves his 
purple standard, ^' gemmed with stfirs," fiom the sum* 
mit of the mountain tomb of Ninus, and his name is 
shouted by millions around and within the dty, whila 
tbe soaring eagle b startled, and the distant lion n$n 
in liis den. 

But the monarch is called to war. These tributary 
armies conspire and defy him, Bdesis the Babylonian 
priCTt, and Arbaces the Median kiog, gain the oiharsr^ 
hold a council' in the nighti^i^od Arbacti, another 
AdiiUes;u named ddefdrtbeconfiidMiites. Theooun. 



cQ is Homeric, and so is the amasingljr spintsd plant- 
ing of the rebd staodacd. Axbaoea 



« Tour anna ire onyoa^ Umb»«yaar heartaiwl Hn 
Your cause Is luiiyi*»€M is on anraWe » • ' 
How dm you doubt? Up wfQi ysorba— liTi nrn 
Wdinot the fifth pale mom ;—wait asl an hoar 1 
Thb hwtaat lei me plaat bcliDPe the tent 
The ^UiriouB standard ! Oh to esoft^wmra 
Beneath the myriad dawtlhig eyes of heaven^ 
Will nerre your armS) and lift your ^irits ilpb 
To laugh at dangers* and make court to death ! 
HaveIvourv<&i? Shall I plant the flag ? 
Heaven bids you onward now : Oh waver not !*" 

Thus he ; and toward the fiMiBg gon&loa 
Eagerly pointing, two swf It stHdes adta n ced ; 
Then stood, nnd round the aswmMy that his sju^ 
Bri|rht ss a meteor, waiting their approof. 
A noble glow was on his youthful brow : 
Hia form heroic with unearthly atrengtk 
Soem*d to expand; his voiee ww Uke the eaA 
Of trumpets to.the battle : In tbdr hearty 
All sdd» « Behold our leader 1** 

Asatordi 
To the oold, silent, mordcss nils raplted. 
With ito small flame the dead and neavy i 
To instant light, and flre^ and motion tun 
Daxaling the eye^ and roaring In the ear,- 
So at his burning vfords, the sleeping flrs 
In the still bosoms of the genemus chisA 
BurstfoanfaMtantflttoe. '* Upl up r they cr i sd ■ 
^ Lift np the banner l«^Wo will trust in UsBViM r 

Aa on his prey tha hnagvy lion springs 
So on the flag Arbnocs. Hurrying then 
Without the tent, the cndgn hi his handy 
And the applauding captains croiirdiag roun^ 
Into the earth with giaibt strength he drove 
Deep down the ipiivcring banner stafl^ steeUdiody 
Tall as a mast Loud rustUng in the vdnd, 
The monstrocs pennon shook its silken Ibldi^— 
Waving deflanoe,««4ieekoning to the MiL 

Bnt we can affbid a mere glimpse of thia spMt-stir* 
ring poenu Theattempu by the Nintvite di&sfii to in- 
duce the ttbds, as. they call them, to repeal of ihsir 
rashness, befors the king of kings shall even know of 
the nad revolt,^tiic henic coorteqr ]rct finsness of 
Arbacesi the aatonishment sod indignation of Sarda* 
napahif jp— his oontsmpt and iage,r«^he rush of hia vast 



annifs, antidpating his wish,r-<«the attack already m 
an the advandog confcdaratea by the Jcrimnclia, the 
Zimris, and the Sennacherihs, hia generals,— his own 
gaUant passage of the gatea in his chariot, flaming with 
diamonds, into the middle of his shouting hoat sV - ^ 
inimitable battle^ wUdi, although long, is not tedious,— 
hisvwound from the hand of Arbaces, and netnm to the 
dty,»«tbe fli^t of his armies, and the puwH by the 
exulting rebellion,.— the devoted attempt of his aagkcu 
od queen to put on his aimouv, and rush oat in his cha- 
riot to reanimate the tioep8,...Jkis own sadden Rvivd 
sfld reappearance in the ptain, with tbo aatsnisiring ef« 
flet of tnat heroic act in tuning the battle^ and, for the 
diqr, dririag hack the enemy to thdr tnts,-Liffma 
diain of events and a cfimax of gmideu whldi osttaia- 
Jy no living poet has surpassed. 

Tha dMracteta of this drsaa svt well soilsd to the 
subject, and are one and all powerfully and dfacrimi- 
xwtdy individualised. As character in nature doea not 
dnage,. a sharactar once faldy introduced into fiction 
must be found the same in its essentials whenever it n« 
appears. Shatepeare never finrneU this. The Sardana- 
palus af Ml AtherstODe*s fifst dx hooks, thsrefMo, VHMt 
be his Sardanapalus thraugheut t and we aiw enabled to 
judge of the propriety -of iho chataater «aw aa well as 
we shall ever ba. Here we may allnde to Lord Bym. 

Saidaoapalus* history is not the history of a leally 
efieminat^ weak^ and cowardly prince. Acco r d ing to 
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the aDdcDt Ustorim, ha MafaMdaad a long aad dmp%» 
rata Mrugf^ with the oonftdttitM, for fait nipmuwj i 
•o that bis Inurioot d<gf>dirion ccitiiiilf wu not in* 
cooMfltMH with thai d^fMe of moral ileralioii, ho weftr 
short of a higbcr alandaid it mi^ he, called tha hemic. 
Indeed* the .way nd manmrofhia lelf-daatnietkn had 
in it a high dcMe of barhanms grandeur* Bath the 
dnxnatiat and wa aplc poet, aaooidingly, lia?a enliatsd 
oar interest Ibr tl» iranior^ while thaf have earaftillf 
avoided taaj thing m hhn like maaileatatiaoa of weak- 
ness and had taala avaa as Uia senanaliac Hla atjie in 
both poems is fegal wfaenavar ha apena hU lipa, and all 
his eoDoeptlona ars magnraeeDt* Na^^ Djian even n* 
presenia him as nn sasp eeting, fiotgiviog, and genamus ; 
dismissing nbala when, thaf are in hia POwaTt and die- 
liking the diaeompaaing trauUa as macb as ths valgar 
craeltf of putthig them to death. Mr Athcrstane says 
in his picjace; ^ The character of ftardanapshw, as 
given bjr nust hisisriaiM, ia uttsriy woMilsM i not nnflt 
for the hero of an epic poem only, but even fiv the 
monster of the moat pNaing fable. HlaiacofdedacHoirt, 
however, are inoaniiatint whh the dtspoakion and the 
qaalxdca attrlbnted to him. We sas no eieatuN half 
lion and half goat. He may have bean eflhmfaia^ ti- 
mid, slodifalyLj)nt aonld oat alao have been bold, de- 
cisive, active, and warlike. He may have indulged ta 
excess in seasoaUtyy— .but aonld not have bean tha dri. 
veiling, diaguating, idtotic ssnaaaliat : he may have 
painisd hia cbaefcs, and atUted himaelf aa a woman^— 
but must have had within him the eneigiea of a man. 
The Samson slept hi the anna of Dalihdi,.-but his 
locks were not shani. Fiam tha pUasntcs of wine and 
love, mvaid and fcastfaig, ha aroae to Isad armlaa to 
battle I— with desperate valoar fought at their head,— 
three timet tHaoiphed,-i«i«taffnad lo the banf net,-l4a 
love and wins r ha waa aafadssd— Udconsly ientail,iu. 
•tiU to tha uttarmoat ntittsd,.-4md, wfasn at last totally 
vsoquished, boldly and deUbentdy pot* himtelf to 
death. In the deep obtcurity of hsi Ustaiy, these al- 
leged hetrn dadde theapinion that I farm of hhn. Tha 
Saidaas|Mlus that I have choeen to exhibit, iaa dianic- 
ter not unsupported by pacta of the Inaangruooa ele. 
ments left by the hittoiiant, and ma^ tharSbre be not 
violently oltjeeisd to by even mvon atlefcleit for historic 
accuracy: he is of a dam with which We may unblimcd 
l)e allowed to sympathls*— a mn of good and evfl 
mingled t One tliat, hi other eh t unistant ea, and under 
wiser tuition, might have been mat and vlrtiMos,— 
whose ungovvftoable ftirr might have been a genersns 
cnthnsiaamy— whosef all-diiroufing ssasuaHty might hate 
been sident, devoted lova,— whose unrrfentfaig tynmny 
over othera might have bean stem self-osntraC^whase 
imphKabtevascoi 
heroic rasistance 
hhnaOrethat, 

tad splendour, and enjoyment i but which, unaontroll. 
ed, becomes a confla^aiien that consumes Mma Bach 
is the l;haraetar that I hate attempted to deHneata.** 

Passion is highly wtooght hi sJl tha aharaeters, Imt 
never overstrained t and e&quence, its ttodUke oApriii]!, 
flows natmally from iia touree f-^Whtta ioftar feelings 
<^ softer bosoms mtogle with the cry of war and the Mast 
of the trumpet, and deepen our faMsteat to think that 
tncre were hnman hearts is the devoted Pfmaven, and 
the meltings of sympathy in the steel-dad breast cf 
numy t warrior on the blood«atafaicd pUdn. 

Bat we must have done ; not forgmhtf tliat we have 
been criticising an unfhiiihed poem, which, like aa \m* 
flaisbed baildtaig, is not a Mr tett of the eOnttnictor^t 
genius. We etn, at kast, lafely enaouMge Mr Ather- 
s^ane to proceed, and we shaH be happy toon to meet 
with him sgaitt. Mr Atbsntona had ^raviaaslsr made 
nimsdf known to the pubBe by two poama of much 
«%in«l focea and baaoly^' A MidsamtMr Da/a 
i>naD,** and ** The Last Dayt of Hcrcalananm.*^ 



ntmcnt agakitt rebellion might have been 
BC againtt opprewian.' He hat wMHn 
wiaely tended, might haw given warmth, 



The JwriH ; or QuarUrh JoMmal of JurUnmdenee 
and Ltffidatkm. No. V. 1820. London. Bald, 
win, Cttdock, tod Joy. 

THit Joomal, the publication of which hat hithatto 
been rather irregular, naa, we an iofommd^ lately pssa- 
ed under new management, and pmmlssa to be more 
punctual in lutuia. The title is rather an ambitious 
one for a quarterly hrockurgf contiloiag, on aa average, 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pagsa. The 
talent dispUyed in the work is, with occasional axcsp- 
tlona, scarcely of the highest arder. It is a iieroe and 
uncompromising advocate of the legal priadplet of Mr 
Bentham, and not always over-nice in the means it 
adopts to bolster up its own cause. The prsssot num- 
ber contains — 1st. An artide, purporting to be a review 
of a work of the csMaaWd 8av|gny, but whidi is, in 



reality, an attack on another author i— 2d. An article on 
the administration of Justice ia the East Indiss, cha- 
racterised by that reddest spirit of the sect which seeks 
to temodd all insdtutlont nn the most somty know- 
ledge of thdr xaal nature ;..Sd. A review of Cooper*s 
Letters on the Court of GhwsosrT, which loaka vary like 
a retractation of ophiiona fonnerly advanced t-Utb. Aa 
able artide on ** Fees in courts of inferior jurisdiotioiifai 
Seotland,'* weU worthy ths attention of all piolSBssioaal 
men ;— 5th. A dever, though somswhat speculative m*- 
tide, on the Police of the Afetropolis ;— 7tb* '* Pr Bed- 
die's observations on Mr UumphteysV Beplyy'* which 
are calm and digaifled ;— -And lastly, A brief abairact 
of statutes peased in tha last scadon of Psdlaasept, 
which we rsaommand to all our fair Menda aa aa ele- 
gant and amasmg companion for tha tea taWti 



lAft^John WidUifi. By tha Bav^ Tk^maalfor^ 
»r.A.8.£. lama. Bdiaburgh. Jahn Bayd. 



It ia widi plaania wa Neoomand (hit little walk ta 
the attentioo of out readers, as containing a vsay ample 
and condae account of tha faamut En^ith Baffnaar* 
lu author, Mr Murray, hat laid before us. In apapular 
manner, the history of a maa» wham aU paitlBa are 
called upon to reverence, aa one of the great champioae 
for the freedom of the human mind ; and his book may be 
road with advantage, even after the pcnisal of the more 
eUbonie and dagant Life of theaame B ufmaiis t by Mr 
Fraser Tytler, published at Edinburgh, Ifl26L Mr 
Murray igives Mt taader a Tciy gnphie account of 
Wickliifo^ birth, pmtntagSt tha natnmaf hia educa. 
tion, his first appearance at the Universirr of Oxford, 
Slc ; with a detail of the rdigious sUte of England at 
that period, and HFIcklllh's preaiadlngs,'after he brought 
himself uadst tha fogniianre of the Chasah of Borne. 
Wotant that this litUe volume will be antsaaivdy cir- 
culated, among those who are piednded from procuring 
laiger and more ezpeasive works, eo n ne ct ad with tha 
history of tha English Pzoto-Bafocmar. 



fAa Lawi of^atwumloui Cchurinp adapkiioBouMe 
Painting and oOter InUrior Bacorationi. By D. B. 
Bay, Bourn Painter, Edinbuigh. Second Edition. 
Edinburgb. Daaid Liian. 18S9. 

This ia an Ingenions sad highly ntefU Mtda work. 
Hante^paintfaig ft aeftainly a very inftriar department 
of the art! but H is one fai which odbnoes agatnst good 
taste of the moot glaring and disagtesable kbid are eveiy 
Mr Hay, hi 



daj eammlttod. Mr Hay, hi layihg dawn for hhn< 
10^ ond hit fdlow-artiats a ftw aimple arieatifle prhid< 
pica, by whidi thay mi^ fa ftituxo ba guided hi teU 
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imyngement of colounf Achieres an object for wbicli he 
ieserves the tlunki of all diose who li^c hi the ootUy 
lod luxurious mansioni o^the Irtid. ^* The great ad- 
iiUonal beauty,** be obienrei in faU introduetion, ^* wbich 
be bamumiout cumbination of duta has giTcn to the 
nost splendid works of art, and the certainty that these 
xnubinatkxM wbre pointed out' by tbe laws of optics, In-, 
luced me'to attempt thii^ application to the humble yet 
laefttl an wbich I profess ; and I tiave adapted them 
U> house-paiAting, and other decorations, in the same 
manner In which they seem to haye been applied in the 
works' of the most eminent artists in all ages.** We are 
gitfd'diat Mr H»y'a book has gone to a second edition, 
uid we doubt not that the abmty and excellent know, 
ledge of his pro f e ss ion which it 'displays "will meet with 
the re#aid to wUcb Aey are well entitled. 



language also well aduted It for caaveying, in « Ihriy 
manner, to the mind, the aeoiiments of the poetry wfaldi 
it clothed. It was eompouoded chiefly of the Lathi and 
Greek tonguea; but ithadalsoanadnixtufeof thedia- 
lecca which were used in the other ports of F ian c e , — h i 
Italy, (where the neryous Roman taagne had mdied into 
muide,) and in 8pain,.-irom which latter piaee it had 
also rcceifed a s{^kling of the Anfafe tongue. The 
Latin gicady predominated, howenr« aad hwee die 
Proyen9ide* language was temied, U Mm^me Mmmmme, 
or JlemaiMW, or simply JlomiNV-iken whidi t«»» it 
may be ramariced, their moat Ikyonike apedea of tarn* 
poaifton otoiaed the name of Bamancey expnadve of 
Its being written in the Romance tongue^ But this 
beautifttl language came afterwaida to be but the-diakct 
of a proyince, and it liaa now slmoit cntiidy diaap* 



L\fe and Ofiniont of the eeUhrated George Buchaman, 
By the author of the ** Lives of Robert Wishart, the 
Regent JIIoray,'*&c Edinburgh. JohaLothhuk 
1829. \ . _ 

TBOtrOB Ml tmostentathms, titii It a yery excellent 
little work, and is eyidently the production Of one well 
yersed m Uie history and literature of his country. We 
are i^cassd'with the discrimination and sound sense dis- 
played in the manner Ih which the author treats yarious 
parts 'of Buchanan's diaracter ; and did other matters 
not press sipon our attention, we should willingly haye 
made some iUustratiye extracts. A just tribute is paid 
to the ex0ellenc* of- the more elaborate Memoirs of 
Bttchaoui- by Dr Iryidg,; but our authdr di£Rfrs from 
that geniltaian In bis trillion of Buchatwn^s honesty, 
and, on what we haye always been dutposed to coiisider 
the yery soundest grounds, is by no means disposed to 
acquk him of moiml and literary delinauent^ yi )i to jcoq- 
duct towaids Queen Mary, whim be flsttervd awl Wor- 
shipped 00 long as hia pktron Murray retained her fa- 
vour, and whom he tevited and calumniated as' soofl as 
the JUgsnt saw proper to raise himself on her do^nfalL 
Buchanan waa a profound scholar and a veiy able man ; 
but he waa utterly destitute of steady principles either 
in churdi or state.^ This* distinction is conscientiously 
pointad out in 'the work befow us, which is another rea- 
son sihy^we wiUmgly recommend it to the attention of 
out leaders* 
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Tbz aoudiem parts of France were, in ancient days, 
comprehended uiider the general name of pRoyEXCX. 
lu hihabitants, who were ahnOst entirely descendants 
of the old Greek and Roman colonists, never forgot the 
glorious liune of tbe counny of tbeir ancestors, imd en- 
deavoured, by their attention to literature, to show that, 
while the other nations were sunk in ignoraUce^ they 
were still worthy the name cff Romans. In tnitb, cen- 
trasted with the rctt of the world in those dark timea, 
Provence appear* like a green soiuiy island In the midst 
of a stormy oeeaa. 

In a country like Provence, where, hi summer, scsice* 
ly even a feathery doud flits across tbe sky^ and irhcie 
every cooling sephyr breathei^ df vidlets, the feelings am 
keenly suKeptible o( tbe pleasures which spring from 
natural beauties ; and these are the fountainf nom which 
poetry takea its rise. The mehkly of the Ph>ve»pde 






pearei; to this day, however, the dhdfct of the eoMh of 
France (a corruption of the old Roman) is malsfially 
diffinrent fiom the FicDch spoken in all other parte of 
the kingdom. 

Enjoying, thus, the adtaotagsaof npoec, climal% and 
language, poetry waa early cultivated in Pioveacsw Ue 
professors of this art were known by s name now fimi* 
liar to all, and the very sound of wludrnvakesa lunan. 
tic associations. From their faculty of inyeDtuigi-J^ 
taUiU de irovtr (/ro«ver).-4hey weie atvled ^ Twn^ 
douza,'* or (as V and 6 wei^ sounded aliko) Tiobadouis. 
The term Trobadour ^or,as it Is now geoenUy apeHed, 
Troubadour) was used ftom the middle of the detenth 
till towaida the end of the fourteenth csntury, when tiie 
Troubadours of France, htunitadon of their ItaUaabRdi- 
ico, aMumed the more dasaical ap p dla tlo n of foeis^ 
which, as everyone is awate^ signifies, like Tionhadour, 
one who makes or invents. TJiis term, poet, has been 
gqnemlly adopted in modem ^lasaieal iampB^yn^— the 
.ticrmana, however, have diaMnei i/» benow « terimi 
term, an4 from thdr verb dicftieit, loinvefU, they alia 
poet, DichUr. 

Tkae ia a romantic mterest attached to the name of 
a Trcubadour ; and he is genenUy aaaeriated with die 
idea of a minstxel, wandering, with hia guitar, from 
castle tocastle, and singing rude lays, whoee thene was 
love or Palestine^ It may lower their interest in the 
eyes of some, therefore, to learu thatTioulMdonr aigni- 
fies notlung more than poet ; and that, altlxMtgh aome 
of the Troubadours may have indulged enutic iiiBpsMl 
tice, and met with romantic adventures, yet ney were 
neither dependent on eleemosytuMry aid, nor pctipotetic 
minstrels, but exactly tbe same everyday sort of people 
aa tlie poets of our own times. ^^ Souvcrauia, gnnds 
sdgneurs, dievaliers, hommes de tout elat,«-«'08t que 
mine la chaine dee Trobadours.*' 

The compositions of the Troubadours are w i ni w mly 
dassUied mtofive divisions; and out of thia limited 
range these early jpoets never venturedU-l. CAonpane, 
(or aongs,) the subject of which waa aXnoat unftvenally 
love. Si i9trvei»<es, a species of didactic poetry, chiefly 
satiricaL 3. Cofilee,FoWiincx,orJMi«iicee, of which 
some extend to eeyenl thousand ^verses.* 4. PcaMw- 
re/^tf, ocbaUads. And, & Tentofw, or J>ti«*^or<ies, 
which were pirhape more in vogue than ony of the 
others. These last4Ufe dialogues, whew the tgetkff* 
attack and support s certain propoeed themeb Each of 
these diviaions Would form an cxceUent eufciert leraasn* 
sing illustratioo. 

As aheady remarlted, we are apt to inuglbe that (he 
Troubadour always accompanied with hia music tbe 
venea he had previously composed* This is lac from 
being the case; the Troubadour no mom thought of 
singiiv hia own poema, than doca Sir Walter Scott m 



• "LeRonsBdelallos^waslelt 1 
WOlism ds LoRls, who dted la ItaDi 
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WUlIsm dt LoRls, vlio 4ted la IMOi it tim oonlslDBd «S0O 
lluea. It WM, in tbebMlnnlM of ibi ftweaJm iwe, eoottoiied bt 
JClMde BeuB» whe«Siiigthepoeinlote&fl£issili er^J 
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Mr Words wOTlfa. ' Sam poelB> in every age, hft«edoabU 
leM been muelcal as well as poetical'; and, accordingly, 
a few of the Troabadouis occasionally sung their own 
diaapoos. Btet this praetieb wis the rereneof general ; 
•Dd it is cried down in lome of the HrventeSy as tend* 
iDg to degmde the BoUe calUng of a Tnmbedottr. There 
was an inlbior dasa of men who strolled about thecoun- 
try singing veiies, but Aese were atrictly denominated 
J9nfft0ur^t they did not ooropoae poetry ; they mersly 
adapted to music <he verses of the Troubadours. Tlie 
Jongteurs weae gencndiy to be fbnnd at the banquets of 
tbe great, wImtb, for hire, they smig the poems which 
piebably had been furnished by somr Trowbadour 
goesL 

The epidwt p^niU^ which we sec so often applied to 
a Troubadour, signified, not that he was teocier and 
kind, but that in right 9{ his profession, he was a geiu 
Ueman, and u snoi, entitled, whatever misht be his 
birth, to assoelate with the noblest seigneur of the land. 
The Troubadours, (Uke all popular poeta,) were every, 
where welcomed aa :the most delightful of visitors. At 
die couru of the petty princes of the 12th and 13th cen- 
tarics, they were held hi th^ highest consideration. ^* lis 
7 tiouvftrent la fortune, lea plaiaira, la consideration en- 
oore plus flatteuse.'* Their airival was greeted by a 
8mile,.^heir departure followed by a sigh. 

liviog in a romantic age, and in a country where 
gentle feelings are nursed by a luxurioua climate, the 
poet*8 favoittiie dieme wm naturally love. The first 
cue of a Troabadour was to atUch himself to a mis- 
tress, wbosocfaanns he might celebrate, of whose love he 
miglit boast, or whose criMlty he might deplore. It is 
linguhir, however, that the object of a Troubadour^s 
psssioo was almost idwaya a married woman, and very 
generally ih» «ifr-«fhia host. Historians lament the 
lieeauowHicsa of thoiatiine8.'1%e male part of tha crea- 
tion weie ccrialiily by no means over-scrupuloiit;^4i 
nisn*s moiili^ ia at all thncs a thing of snow ;-.J)ut 
▼Oman, even in the age we speak of, possessed that 
thrilliog purity which seems to be her peculiar birth- 
right,^ ttiat purity, whidi, enshrined in the female 
bressc, cntitlea her, next to Ood, to receive the worship 
of liofol man.* In reading the Troubadour poetry, we 
slmost hivariahly find die author complain of the cruelty 
of his mtstresB, who, if she refrained from indignant 
amtempt, or mortifying indifference, gave him, at the 
most, but hopdeas idty for his love. The Troubadour, 
however, endured his kdy*s cruelty, widi unpoetical 
fortitude; afier be had duly lamented his bard fate, he 
generally ttansferred his alEection with his verses to some 
other quarter. Probably his love was about as ardent 
M that of room modern Troubadours for their Chloes 
and Amandaa* May it not be suspected that a poet*s 
writings ux^y iodoed reflect his real feellnss ; that in 
truth, a poet is a profound dissimulator, and takes ere- 
>dit for fouettsing deep feeling, merely because he is 
able to tfeicrtteU? 

Yet there were aome whose actions were in delightful 
uiison with our most romantic idea of a Troubadour. 
Such, for example^ was Geoffrey Radel, prince of BlSia, 
who, moved by Uie glowins descriptions which the pil- 
grims gave of the beauty of the Gonntcss of Tripoli (in 
Psleitiiie,) abandoned his prindpality, took up the cross, 
sod sailed over the seas on his ptlgnmage of love:— 



Lctthei 



I tune his reed. 



$ ■MNierd 

HlM»y au'the smmner dajv 
While Us flooks around him lised. 

And hia little chikbren play ; 
I osii never soUle wain,— 
A ship I a ship!— ni seek thee o'er the 

So Mag poor Rndd. The issue of his adventure may 
hereafter form the subject of a Tronbadour story— 47. 



THE 8UT0R OF BBLKIRK.-^^ BBMARKABIrT 
TRUB gTORT. 

By one (fihe Auihon ofihe '< Odd Volume^** «« Tates 
and Legends,** jj^e. 

OircE upon a time, there lived in Selkirk s shoe- 
maker, by name Rabble Hccktpackle, who was cele- 
brated both for dexterity In his tmde, and for some other 
qualifications of a less profitable nature. Rabbie was a 
thin, meagre-looking personage, with lank black hair, a 
cadaverons countenance, and a long, flexible, seoeet- 
smelling nose. In short, he was the Paul Piy of the 
town. Not an old wife in the parish could b«y a new 
scarlet rokelay without RM>ble Knowing within a graat 
of the cost ; the doctor could not dine with the mkiis« 
ter but Rabbie could tell whether sheep's-head or hi^s 
formed the staple ooamodity of the repast ; and it was eveo 
said thathe wasacquahited with thagmntof every s ow^ ,and 
the cackle of every individual hen, in his neighbouriiM i 
but this wanu confirmation. His wifo, Bridget, endMi* 
vooied-to «Miilne his excursive foncy, and to ciudn him 
down to his awl, reorindhtg him it was tUl they had to 
depend on ; but her Interfoience tnot with exactly thai 
degree of attention which husbands uaually bsalow^nn 
the advice tendered by their in^ halves— that m totay, 
Rabbie informed her that she knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, that her understanding requhod stretching, and 
finally, Ihat if she presumed again to meddle in his 
afiairs, he would be under the disagjteenble neosssity of 
giving her a ton-diaesing* 

To secure tne necessary leEsttiefor his retfarchesi 
Rabbie was in the habit of rising to his work king be- 
fore the dawn ; and he was onemanlngboaily eo^ifed 
putting the finishing stitches to a pair of shMS for the 
exeiseauui, when t& door of hia dwelling, whleh ho 
thooghf waa carsfolly Ihstcned, was suddenly onsnsdj 
and n tall fignva, enveloped in a laigi» Mack doac, and 
with a broad-brimmed biiidrcwn#ecr his bromi stalked 
into the shop. Rabbie stared at bis viritor, wondering 
what could havf occaskmed this eariy caQ, and wonder- 
ing still more that a stranger shooM have arrived in the 
town without his knowlMge. ^^ You^re eariy afoot, 
rir," qnotb Babbie. '' Ijucky Wakerifo*s cock will no 
craw for a good half hour yeu*' Tbe s^ai^ger voaeb- 
safed no reply { bnt taking-up one of the shoes Rabbis 
had just finished, deliberately put it en^ and took « tan 
through the room to ascertain that it did not piaeh his 
extremities. During these operations, Rabbfa kept a 
watchful eye on his customer. <^ He smrib •mtnifyo* 
yird," muttered Babbie to hia»elf ; <^ ane would be 
ready to swear he had just come Ihie tha pfoagh-tai].** 
The stranger, whn appeared to be satisfied wim dm ef- 
fect of the experioienc, motioned to Bal>biefor the other 
shoe, and pullod out a parse ibc the purpose of paying 
fbr his purchase; bnt Rabbie*s surprise nsav be osiu 
crived, when, on looking at the puvM, he perceived it to 
be spotted widi a kind of earthy mould. **> 6udeeake,*' 
thought RabUe, ^< this queer man .mauA bae howktt 
that pnrse out o* the ground. I wonder wheie he got 
it. Some folk say there aae dags o* riUar buried near 
this town." By thia time the stranger had opened the 
purae^ and as he did so, a toad and a beetle fell on the 
ground, and a large worm crawling out wound itself 
round his finger. Babbie^i eyca widmd t but the stran- 
ger, with an air of nonchaUnoe, tendered h|m a piece 
of gold, and made ri^ for the other shoe. ** It*s * 
thing morally impossible,'^ reqKmded Babbie to thia 
unite proposaL '^ Mair by token that liiae as good as 
sworn to the exdseman to Jbaf them ready by daylacbt, 
which will no be long o* oojq^ing,'* (the stranger here 
looked anxiously towards ihik window,) *« and l^etter, I 
tdl you, to afizont the king himsell, than the exciseman." 
The stnnger gave a loud stemp with his shod foot, but 
Babbie stuck to his pointy otfering, however, to have a 
pahr mady for his new customer m twenty-fonr hours . 



and, M tiw tUnomei^ |utl3f ourag^ pvliiptt leaomd, 
that half a pair of ajboaa waa of m little uae as half a 
pair of iciiaoTs, he found himself oUiged to come to 
termst and seating himself on Rj^bie^s ihree-legged 
stool, held out his kg to the Sotor, who, kneeling down, 
took the foot of his tadtam eusiomat on hia kMs, and 
proceeded to mearave it. ^* Somotbkig o* the spUy, I 
think, sir," said Rabbie, with a knowing air. No antwer, 
«' Where wUl I bring the shoon to when thof'n done ?** 
asked Rabble, anxious to ind out the domlcila of his 
f isttor« ** I wiU ^all for them myself beAMe eock'«row« 
iag,** vesponded the stranger hi a yery oneommon 
and iadeseritwbls lone of Toiae. *< Uont, sir,** qnoth 
Rabbia, ^ I canna 1st yon has the trouble o* eoming 
for then TourseU; It will just be a pleasure for me to 
call with them at fMr house."—*' 1 nave my doubts of 
that," replisd. die ttraa^, in the tame peculiar man* 
nor; ^ and at all eranta, my house wo«m not hold vm 
both."..'' It maun be a dooms sma* biggin," answered 
RabMe $ *' but noe thai I hae taen your honour's metm 
sure"...* '' Take your own," tttorted fbo sCiangery 
and giving Rabbie a toadi wHh his fbot that laid Mm 
prostrate, walked coolly out of the house. 

This sudden overturn of himself and his plans fot a 
few moBentt4isoomfited the Sntor, but quickly gather- 
iflg up his legs, he rushed to the door, irhlch he rsached 
just as Lueky Waker^*8 eoek proclaimed the dawn« 
RabWe flew down the street, but all was still ; then ran 
up the aareet, whish was terminated by the dimchyard, 
but saw only the moveUss tombt looung eold and ehUI 
under the grey light of a winiar mom. Rabbie hitched 
his Rd ni^-cap oiF his brow, and seratched his head 
with an air of palrplsKi^. <' Weel," hv muttored, as he 
retiaced fab steps h^neward, <« he has waned file this 
time^ but sOROw take mo if Vm no up wi' (Urn the 
mom!" 

All day Rabbie» to the Inntpresiible mrprlse of his 
wife^ fsototoed as constantly on his thre^^le^ed stool as 
if he had been $irk0d there by some brother of the craft 
For the space of twenty •fbur hours, his long nose was 
never seen to throw its shadow across tho thresh<M cf 
ihe doot{ and so extraordinary did this event appear, 
that the noighbeura, one and all, agreed that it predicted 
some prodigy ; but whether it was to take the shape of 
a oowiet. which would deluge them aU with its fiery tail, 
er whether they were to be swidlowed up by tifk earth- 
quake, oouM by no means be settled to the satisfaction 
of the parte concerned. 

Meanwhile, Rabbie dlMgditly punnied his employ. 
meat, unheeding the eoncems of his neighbours. What 
mattered it to him« that Jenriy Thrift's cow had calved, 
that the minister's servant, with somethfnff in her apron, 
had been seen to go in twice to Lucky lil^ikcrife's, that 
the laird^s datxy-maid had heen observed stealing up the 
red loan in the gloaming, that the drum had gonethrough 
the town announcing that a sheep was to be killed on 
Friday ?— The stranger akme swam before his eyes ; and 
cow, dairy*maid, and dram, kiefced the htma. It was 
late in the night when Rabbie had accomplished his 
task, and Aen {dadng the shoes at his bedside, he hey 
down in his clothes, and fdl asleep ; but the fear of not 
being sufldently alert for his new customer, induced 
him to rise a considerable time before daybreak. He 
> opened the door and looked into the street, but it was 
stiU so dark he could scarcely see a yard before his nose ; 
he therefore returned into the house, muttering to bun- 
self, ** What the sorrow can Imp him ?" when a voice 
at his elbow suddenly said, ** Where are my shoes P'' 
" Here, sir," said Rabbie, quite transported with Joy ; 
<*here they are, tight and tight, and mickle joy may ye 
haO in wearing them, for it's better to wear shoon than 
slieets, as the auld saying gangs." — *' Perhaps I may wear 
both," answered the stranger. ** Oude tere us,** quoth 

I Rabbie, ^' do ye sleep in your shoon ?" The stranger 
made no answer ; but, laying a piece of gold on the 



toble and taking up the shoes, walked oat of ^1 

«• Now's my tfane,'* thought Rabbia m liimaeli; aa he 

dipt after him. 

The stranger puoed slowly on, and Rdibie caiefaily 
ftik>wad him ; thestranger turned untho street, aad the 
Sutor hept close to his heels. <«Odiake, v^mto can he 
be gaun ?" thought Rabbie, as he saw the i 



into the churdiyard i ** fae*s makfa^ to thalgiBVt an tts 
comer ; now he*s stsndfaig still ; now hsVslinMg down ; 
Ghideaake I what's come o* him ?^ Rabble nbbcd his 
eyes, looked round fai all directions, but 1» I and be^ 
hold t the stranger had vanished. ^* Then^s aoos- 
thing nto canity about this,** thought the fioioff t •* but 
I'll mark the place at ony rate;" and Rabbie,* after 
thrustiog his awl into the grave; hastily xctamod fanne. 
The news soon sproad from house to house, and by 
the time thered-fkoed sun stand down on the town, the 
whole hihabitants were in co mm otion ; and, after ha. 



whole population of the Kirk Wynd tomed out on this 
service. Sotors, wifcs, di&dron, all hofiM pdUmoO 
after Rabbie, who lad his myrmidons obraiglit to ths 
grave at which his mysterious customnr had ^aapptafod, 
and where he found his awl still sticking In the place 
where he had left it. f amediatoly all haada went to 
work; the giave was cfiened ; the lid was famed off the 
coffin ; and a corpse was disoofered dressed in the vest. 
ments of the tomb, but with a pair of nerfoetly new 
shoes upon ito long bony feet. At thiaonadlnl sight 
the multitude fled in every direction, liucky W a liag i fe 
leading the van^ leaving Rabbie and a few hM biolken 
of the craft to arrange matters as they nkased widi tha 
peripatetic skeleton. A ooooeil waa Md, and U waa 
agreed that the coffin should be firmly nailad up and 
committed to the esrth. Before doing so. however. 
Rabble proposed denuding his customer of hia shoos, re. 
marking that he had no more n^d ibr litem than a cart 
had for three wheels. No objectkms weia auMla to this 
proposal, and Rabbie^ therefore, quickly oemiog to ca. 
tremtties. whipped them oflT in a trice. They tiien drove 
half a hundred tenpenny nails Into the lid of tlie coffin, 
and having taken care to cover the giam with pretty 
thickdivots, the party returned to their sepoMte places 
of abode. 

Certain qualms of conscience, however, now arow 
in Rabble's mfaid as to the propriety of depriving the 
corpse of what had been honestly bought and paid 
for. He could not hdp allowhig, that if the gfaoat were 
troubled with cold feet, a chcnmstance by no mrosis im. 
probable, he might naturallv wish to remedv the enL 
But, at me same dme, considerina that die nict of his 
having made a pair of shoes for a oefonct man would bo 
an everlssting blot on the Heckspeckle esentdia«i, and 
reflectinff also that his customer, being dead m law, eoaM 
not apply tot sny court for redress, our Sutor BaofuUy 
resolved to abide by the consequences of his deed. 

Next morning, according to custom, he rose lon^ b^ 
ibre day, and fdl to his work, shoutiag the old aong of 
die ^^Sutofs of Selkirk'* at d»?ery top of his voice. A • 
short time, however, before die dawn, his wifo, who waa in 
bedfai the back room, remarked, that in the var^ middle 
of hts favourite verse, his voice f(dl mto a quaver; then | 
broke out into a yeU of terror | and then aha hc«d a 
noise, as of persons struggtiag ; and then all vs» quiet 
as the grave. Thp good damn immediately hoddM en 
her dothes, and ran into die shopy wliste elK fannd the 
three-legged s^l broken in i^scis, the floor atrewcd 
with biMes, the door wide open, and RabVo away ! 
Bridget rushed to the dom^ and them she imnediatciy 
disoovered the marks of footsteps deeply printed In tha 
ground. ADxioos]ytracingdiem,On-.-andon— .andocw— 
what was her horror to find that they tenninated in the 
churdiyard, at die gfttVo^ if XiMM customer. The 
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earth roand the gnve bore tiacei of Baying been t)je 
scene of boom fearfiil straggle, and several looES of lank 
black hair were scattered on the grass. Half distra^cted, 
she roahed through the town to communicate the dread- 
ful inteUigence. A crowd collected, and a cry speedllj 
trose, to open the grave. Spades, pickaxes, and mat- 
tocks were quickly pat in reqtiisition ; the divots were 
removed ; the lid of the coffin was once more torn oft^ 
and there lay iu ghastly tenant, wit^ his s^oes replaced 
on his feet, and Rabbie*s red night^cap clutched in his 
right hand 1 

The people, in oonstematioa, fled ^m the dinrch. 
yard ^ and nothing further has ever transpired to throw 
any additional light on the melancholy late of the Sutor 
ofSelkiik. 



TRADITIONS OP TBB CBLBBRATB0 
MAJOR WRIR. 

ByiheA^tkort^like '' Jliaoriet of ihi SetiUth Jl#* 

Iir one of tile moit ancient streets ot Edinbnigh, call- 
ed the West Bow, stands the hotse formeify inhabited 
by Major Weir, wliose name is jcarcely more eonspicu- 
0U8 in the Criminal Records of fSeotland^ tiian It is no. 
toriouB in die month of popular tradition. The awAil 
tenement is situated in a small court at the back of the 
mam street, nceessible by a narrow entry leading off to 
the east, about fifty yards from the top of the Bow.* It 
is asepulchral-lboking fabric^ with a peculiarly dejected 
and dnmal aspect, as if it were conscious oi the bad 
character whtcn it bears amoDff the neighbouring houses. 

It h vow about one hundred and fifty years since 
MfL}ot IMr, til old loldier of the civil war, and the 
bearer of some oomttand in the Qty Ottard of Edin- 
burgh, dosed a most puritanical life, by codfesnng 
himsdf a sorcerer, and being burnt accordingly at the 
stake. The scandal in -which this involved the Calvin. 
iatic party, seems to have been met, on their ^arr, by an 
endeavour to throw the whole blame upon the shoulders 
of Satan ; and this conclusion, which was almost justU 
M by the mysteriousness and sinsulaiity of the case, 
has had the efiect of connecting the crimuial*s name 
noalienably irith the demonology of Scotland. 

Sundry strange reminiscences of Major Weir and his 
house are peserved among the old people of Edinbnigh, 
tnd especially by the venerable gossips of the West 
Bow. It is said he derived that singular gift of prayer 
by which he surprised all his acquaintance^ and pro- 
cured so sanctimonious a reputation-*Jrom his walking- 
cane. This implement, it appears, the Bvi) One, from 
whom he procured it, had endowed with the most won- 
derful properties and powers* It not only inspired him 
«ith prayer, so long as he held it In hb hand, but it 
acted In the capacity of a Mercury, in so far as it could 
go an errand or run a message. Many was the time it 
went out to the neighbouring shops for supplies of snoiF 
to its master I and as the fact was well known, the shop- 
keepers of the Bow were not startled at the appearance 
of so straoffe a customer. Moreover, it often ansvere'd 
the door when people came to call upon the Major, and 
it had not unfrequently been seen running idong before 
hitn, in the capadty of a link-boy, as he walked down 
the Lawnmarket. Of course, when the Major was 
burnt, his woodeir lieutenant- and valet was cweftilly 
burnt with him, though it does not linear in the JusU- 
eiary Records that it was included in the indictment, or 
that Lord DtiktoB snbjecisd tt, in coittmon with its 
master, to the u e iemo u v of a sentence. 

It is also said Ihsi the spot on which the Major was 
burnt, namely, ths south-east eomer of the esplanade on 
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the Castle-hfll, oDntlnned ever niket s^atfied and Inca- 
pable of vegetatfon. But we must beg to suggest the 
possibility of this want of vetdure behig occasioned Inr 
the circumstance of the esphmade being a hard gravel- 
Walk. We are very unwilling to find scientific reasons 
for last-century miracles— to withdraw the veQ from 
beantUiil deeeptiotis.-or to dispel the halo which fimcy 
may have thrown arotnd the incidents of a fbrmer day. 
But a regard for truth obliges ns to acknowledge, that 
the same miracle, attributed to the burning-place of 
Wishart, at St Andrews, may be accounted rat in a sU 
mQar wiLV-.»the spot being now occupied by what the 
people tbereabonts denominate In somewhat hdkndy 
phrase, ** a mussel midden." 

For upwards of a century after Midor Weir's death, 
he continued to be the bug-bear of the Bow, and his 
house temamed uninhabited. His apparition -was fte- 
quently seen at night, flittinff, like a black ind silent 
shadow, about the purlieus of that singular street His 
house, though known to be iSeserted by every thinff hu- 
man, was sometimes observed at rofdni|^t to be Ml of 
lighte, ahd heard to emit strange sounds, as of dancing, 
howlinff, and, what is strangest of sll, spinning. It was 
believed, too, that every n&it, when the dock of 8t 
Giles's tolled twelve, one of the windows sprung open, 
and the ghost of a tall woman in white, supposed' to be 
the MaJor*s equally terrible sister, Came forward, and 
bent her long figure thrice over' the window, her fkct 
every time touching the wall aboctt three feet down, and 
then retired, closing the window after her irith an au* 
dible clang. Some people bad occaslonafiy seen the 
Afajor issue ftom ihe low elpti^ at die same hw, mount- 
ed on a black hOrse without a head, and piSi(fp df in a 
whirlwind offlame. Nay, sometimes the whole of die 
InhabitanGi of the Bow t(»ethet were roused IVom their 
sleep at an early hour in ue moming, by die sound u 
of a coach an*d Six, first rsttling up the Lawnteaxke^ 
and then thundering down the Bow, stopptng at the 
head of the terrible dose for a few mhmtes, nd then 
rattling and thundering back again — ^belng neither more 
nor less than Satan come in one of his best equipages, 
to talce home again to hell the ghosts of the M^jtft and 
his sister, after they had spent a nightV leave of absence 
in thdr terrestrial dwelling. In support of these be« 
llefs, circumstances, of course, were not awantiog. One 
or two venerable men of the Bow, who had, perhaps, on 
the night of the 7th of September, seventeen hnndnd 
and thirty-sbc, popped thdr night-cspped heads out of 
thdr windows, and seen Captain Porteous hunled down 
thdr street to execution, were pointed out bv children 
as having actually witnessed some of the dreadftil doings 
alluded, to. One worthy, iu particular, declared that 
he had'oft(ai seen coaches paradhigup and down the 
Bow at midn^ht, drawn by six black horses witfaotft 
heads, and driven by a coachman of the most hideous 
appearance, whose flaming eyes, placed at an Immense 
distance from each other. In his forehead, as they gleam- 
ed through the darkness, resembled notraog so much as 
the night-lamps'of a modem vehide. 
About forty vears ago, when the shades of superstition 
gan universally to give way in Scotland, Major Wdr*s 



house came to be regarded with less terror by the ndgh. 
hours, and an attempt was made by the proprietor to find a 
person who would be bold enough to inhabit it Such 
a person was procured in William Patullo, a poor man 
of disdpated habits, who» having been at one tune a sol- 
dier and a tiavdier, had come to disregard in a great 
measure the supersdtions of his native country, and was 
now glad to possess a house ujpon the low terms offered 
by the landlord, at whatever mk. Upon it being known 
in the town, that Major Wdr*s house was about to be 
re-inhabited, a great deal of curiosity was fdt by people of 
all ranks as to the result of the experiment ; ror thett 
was scarody a native of the dty, who had not felt since 
his boyhood, an intense interest In all that oonconed 
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thftt awful fidwie, ud y«t reaieiiibend the naiperaBS 
terrible stories which he had hesrd told letpectiiig it. 
jEvcQ b«fofe entering vpoii his haisrdous undertakings 
William Patnllo was Msked upon with a flattering sort 
of inteiest— an interest similar to that which we feel re- 
specting a culprit under sentence of death, a man about 
to be manied, or a regiment on themaicfa.toaaiivacoii- 
fikt. It was the hap^ofn— y» that hs> winsiM be tfaa 
means of retrieving a falnable psMBssinw tan the do» 
minion of darimsss. But SaiaBsoan let them know tint 
he does not over tMuIr wHaqnish tha ontposu of hia 



kingdom* 
On the Toy first evonfaig after FstaBo and hia apaiH 

had taken up their abode in the houses a circumstance 
look place, whidi effectually deterred them and all 
others from ever again inhabiting it. About one in the 
moinlog, as the worthy couple Were lying awake in their 
bed, not unconsdons of a considerable £gree of fear,., 
a dim uncertain light proceeding ftom the gathered em* 
hers of their fiie, and all besug silent around them.— 
they suddenly saw a form like that of a calf, but with- 
out the head, come through the lower panel of the door, 
and enter the room : a spectre more horrible, or more 
speetre«)ike conduct, could scarcely have been conceiyed. 
The phantom immediatdy came forward to the bed, and 
setting its forefeet upon the stock, looked steadfastly in 
all its awfui hesdlessness at the unfortunate pair, who 
were of course almost ready to die with fright ; when it 
had contemplated them thus for a few minutes, to their 
gnat relief it at length took away its hitolerable person, 
and, slowly retiring, gradually vansshed from thdr sight. 
Am might be expecttd, they deserted the house next 
morning ; and from that time forward, no other attempt 
was erer made to embank this part of the world of light 
from the agressions of the world of darkness. 

It may appear straaoe that any thing like ibpetiti- 
tion should ^t in Eotoburgh, where, in thd. words of 
thepoetr— 

• m .Juaflce, from her narive skies 
High wields her bafamoe and her md, 

And Learning, with his eagle ^es^ 
Seeks Science in her coy abode ; 
but, when we inform the reader that such beliefs aic 
only cherished among a rery humble or very old-fashion- 
ed dass of people, this surprise will vanish* The truth 
is, that Edmburgh is at present two cities—- two cities 
not less differing in appearance than in the dmracter of 
their various inhabitants. The fine gentlemen, who 
daily exhibit their fottign dresses and manners on 
Princes* Street, have no idea of a race of people who 
roost in the tall houses.of the Lawnmarket and the West 
Bow, and retain about them many of the primitive 
n\odes of life, and habits of thought, that flourished 
among their orandfatbers. Sudi pec^l^y however, cer- 
tainly still exist ; and in some of the sequestered clotes 
and bacfccourts of the Old Town, there may at this very 
day he found q>ecimeos of people well entitled td the 
designation '* prisca gens mortalium.*' Edinburgh is 
in &ct two towns more ways than one. It contains an 
upper and an under town,— ^e one a sort of thorough- 
fare for the children of husineis and fashion, the otiber 
a den of retreat for the poor, the diseased and the igno- 
not. The one is like the gay surface of the summer 
sea, covered with numerous vehicles of commerce and 
pleasure ; while the other resembles the region below the 
surface, whose dreair wilds are peopled only by the 
wrecks of such gay barks, and by creatures of inoon- 
orivahlD ugliness and surpassing horror. In short, '* the 
march of mtclleet** proceeds dong the South Bridge, 
without ever once thinking of the Cowgate. 

Such being the state of matters, it will no longsr 
seem incredible that lesendary superstition should exist 
in Auld Redcle. In me ctouise of our experience we 
have met witli many houses which have tne credit of 
behig haunted. There is one at this day in Buchanan*! 



Court, Lawmmnket. qi the same land In i^ieh the 
~ Editor of the Edinburgh Revfj 



light. It is a flat, and has been shut 
memorisl. The story goes, that one 
tions were making for a supper porrf^ 
corred which obliged the Ihn^, atf 



m 



the 
timehn- 



sembkd gocsto m retiie with piedpitalieii, afli lock vp | 
the house, l^rom that n^ht to this, it haa Bswr once { 
been ope»ed, nor waa any of die fluatowe wiiMia ■■ :— . 
tha very goaw wfaidL waa undc^gatag th* pvaeeas «f ' 
beJBgniaaSsdatthetimeflftfca ihiBiifiiloeHniiMii,is| 
still at the fire! No one knows to whom die 1 



laogs ; no one ever oi^lfes after it ; no one Ining ever 
saw the insidaof it ; it is a condemned house I There ii 
something peculiariy dreadful shoot a house nndcr these 
drcumstanoes. What sights of horror mi^t pitient 
themselves, if it w^ro entered. Satftn is the uiUmw 
haeret of all such undahned property. 

Besides the numberless old houses in Edinbuigfa that 
are haunted, there are many endowed with the (simple 
credit of having been the scenes of nwrdera and aofeldcs. 
Some we have met with, containing rooms which had 
particular names commemorative of aoch events, and 
these names, handed down as they had been from one 
generation to another, usually suggested the remem- 
brance of some dignified Scottish familiea, probably the 
former tenants of die houses. We remember, moreover, 
once hearing an aged citizen talk of a common stair in 
the Lawnmarket, which was supposed to be haunted by 
the ffhost of a gentleman who had been mjatcriously 
killed, about a century afo. In open day-light, as he vss 
ascending to his own house. We regret not hctng able 
to point out the precise scene of t^ singular an incident, 
or to discover the name of the sufoer | and em, only 
mention, in addition^ that the affairw called to mind 
by old pecffi^ on the similar occaskm of tbesntder of 
Begble. The dosed house in JMary Klnf^lOsae, (ho. 
hind the Royal Exchange,) is bdiaved by some to iMvt 
met with that fate fhr a very fearful rcsfoo. The is. 
habitanu at a very rtmote iMridd were, it ia said, com- 
peUad to abandon it by tof supematucal agMcance 
which took place hi it, on the very fir»t night after ihey 
had made it their residence. At midnight, as the goodmaa 
was sitting wiUi his wife by the fire, reading his Bible, 
and inteiiding immediately to go to bed, a' strange 
dimness which suddenly fell upon his light caused him 
to raise his eyes from the book. He looked at the 
candle, end saw it was burning blue. Toror took pos- 
session of his frame. He turned away his eyes from 
the ghastly object; but the cure was wone than the 
disease. JDiiecdy before him, and apparendy not two 
yards off, he saw the head as of a dead person, looking 
him straight m die face. There waa nothing but a 
head, though that seemed to occupy the precise aitoatioo 
in r^ard to the floor which it might have do>ne had it 
been supponed by a body of ^e ordinary stature. The 
man and his wife fainted with terror. On awakn^ 
darkness pervaded the room. Ptesendy the door open- 
ed, and in came a hand holding a candle. This came 
and stood—that is, the body supposed to be attached to 
the hand stood— beside the table, whilst the terx\fled 
pair saw two or three couples of feet skip along die 
floor as it dancing. The scene lasted a short time, 
but vanished quite away upon the man sathedng 
strength to invoke the protecdon of Heaven. The house 
was of course abandoned^ and remained ever afterwards 
shut up. 
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AN EARTHQOAKE. 
Jy Menry G. BeU. 
— >*Twas day,— and yet there came bo Ujght^ 
Or only audi as 1 
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The daMKbtion that l)efore*wM hid 

In the Uack throud of darkiM«.-rTbe red foo^ 

Blood-atain'd and dim, looVd^on the fiJlan dty 

Like an aArIf hted munlenr on the eene 

Mangled htiwili hie feet— The work l» dene !— 

Silenee is in the streets !— 

Fanesy domes, and spirei^ lie cmmhled on the ground ; 

Hovde are tost on palaoei ; and gold 

Shines upon hsape of dost andeosttorad stsaes. 

The Toiee of man is o*er ; his might is enish*d 

Like a bruised reed ; the labours of his hand 

Are stie«r*d as leavet before a tempest. Mark 

Where his rich templei lie! and see! 

As the gaont earthipiake, with liis giant stride^ 

Again goes staggering by, how, rearing, fall 

His everlasting pyramids, and mock, 

In redcing lonelinesi, the pride that called 

Thehr feeUeaess etcnuJ. 

The silent multitude, in breathless awe, 

Stnnd on the siiore of the mute^ sullen sea,— 

A denee dark masi^ aod fear is on their ssols. 

Like an o*erhanging cKmcL Thnr lipe are while 

As the sslt foam, and quivering Indeepair ;-* 

They gaxe, but speak not. In the: withered heart. 

The half->lbnn*d prayer dies. The grey-hair^d niaa. 

Mad with the mbery that death has wrought. 

Thinks of his mnrdor'd children, and blasphemes 

The God he wordupp*d in his youth. The child 

Loalcs on his mother, and, perjdez'd to see 

Her depth of agony, fbrgets to weep.— 

The very eoean assns to share with them 

Their tongiii4ess terror, and !s hashed as deatK— 

Tet hark !«->^ off there eomes the lioUow sound 

Of rasiung waves.— Nearcr and louder !— Lo ! 

The watcn have ariaen, and instinct 

With a stfange Hk, ncteing no winds to guides 

Are sweeping on in their wild majesty I 

Ann*d with die voice of thunder when it leaps 

Among tlM mountain ciusmi, see ! tliey oome I-i- 

Bat leader, wilder, and more terrible, 

The bnrstlng shriek of that lost multitude 

Along tike barren sands !— Up— up to heaven ! 

Shaking the Almighty's throne, that dresd sound ros^— 

That hnt unssrthly Miserere 1— Hush !— 

The billows are upon them— Tliey have pam*d 

Forever and ftrever from the earth j^ 

The lordly element has won its prey. 

And howling prondly holds its reckless eouFMb 



TO BGEBIA. 

Sy Semy G. BflL 

** EvzH as a star,"— 
Vo, dearest ! be hoc t<» me as a star ; 
'Tis one of miOioDS— and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps the gUnunerfaig q^endour in its 
Mom pales its histrs^ and It shines afiu*,— • 

Dearest! be not a star. 



** Even as a flower,**— 
No, loveliest ! be not to me as a flower ; 
The uncertain sun calls forth its odorous 
Tiie swester perfume gives the speedier 
The ifort and victim of a summer hour, 

Loveliest! be not a flower, 



" Even as a dovf^**— 
No, purest! be aes to me as a dews;— 
The ^poihr oft Intrudes upon Hs vest^ 



RobWng die downy Joya of its warm nesl^ 
And flinging silence o*ier its native gnytfmm 
Purest ! be not a dove. ' 

^* Even as a rock,**— 
No^my meat&ithiul! be not as a rock ; 
It hates the wavei that girdle it, and studs 
Stem as an-outlaw'd csptain of brigands, 
Hasdlssi alika.of tetune's anile er shockr- 

ChiBgelew! benotaxods. 

'<£venas%«^*'— 
My soul's beat idol! be but as thysdf ;— 
Brighter than star, and fidrer than the flower; 
Porer tlian dove^ and In thy spirit's dower 
Steadier than rock; yes, dearest! be thysdf 

Thysd£-only tl^telfi 



BONO. 
AB ! LOTZ IT IS A WLBEjiU^ FLOWJEi* 

Btt Me Editor of M^ Inverne^i Courier. 
Ah! Love it is a fleeting flower. 

That eharms but whan ife new; 
And they wha deepest feel its power, 

Maun still the sairest me. 
I've travdl'd flir for ae kind kwk^ 

I've tint my rest far smiles ; 
But wiser grown, nae mair 111 brook 

The thndl of woman's wiles. 

O ! dear as showers to April bud% 

Ot simshine to the day. 
Wert thou to me in LaAJ^iAlm woodi^ 

My bonny winsome May ; 
Rteh gems to deck thy braided hair 

I broqghfc free the deep green sea; ^ 
And scented a' thy chaaifasr fiur 

Wi' the odours of Arable. 

But my Uywly suit thou spam'st, 

An* the heart I fidn wad bring, 
Sae I sit beneath the willow slMde 

Fne mom till night, an* slog,— 
Ah! Love it is a flsstliv flowov 

That charms but whan its new, 
And they wha deepest ieel iti power, 

Maun still the sairest rue. 



L1T£RAKY CHIT-CBAT AND VARIBTIB8. 



MsR. CMAMMas h st pe waat Mi gigi il upoft tuo mwe Re. 
bdlleiM, the history of vhleh will oeeupy an serly volume of 
CoMUblcTi MliecDany. TheflntoTths tvoaamtiTCSrersn to 
the brief but brimmt csresr or the fkmous DoBdes In 1680, which 
Mr Cluunbert himidr, we uaderetsod, ehsrselerises sssppioaeli- 
log MUST in intBNst tothetaMOteotton of 1745, than' any ochcr 
lnBMBllonefth0iaad,%riklehhehsi7ettaaAtoieobtd. ThsMSoad 
nacnitve nbncss the indashf cnCcrpriss of I7I5, nd eom- 
pteto, with hift ftmr itatSMr vohuAct, a csHsi of hbtoitaltM le* 
fsrding the Bttempli of the Csvallert and JacoMtat ot Seotland, 
In behalf of the Hoete ofStiisrt, from the flnt opporidoB •» them 
bv the Ooreoanten in 1637. down to iheextioeliea of Iheir hopes 
hi 17U.— This indmtilous sad giaphie wiMwisaow on Che point 



ooliesUoii of the Ugsndsry Poetry 
of 'SeothndT whieh we had the pleMine of aaaoaaelag a few 
flWBths ago^ sad whlsh we sie faicUasd to beUere will be the bert 



A HMory of the naost HemsilcsUe Oampinwiesp connected 
with British HMory, dutag the FUtocmh, Sixteenth sad Sevea- 
teenth Centnrics. 1^ John Pnter Lawsoo, If .A.. Che lesmedaad 
ableavthor of «• The Lift and Ttancs of ArehMshop Land.* is hi 
preparstkmforConstablcniMiseeUBny.teonevohnne. Thlswoik 
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Raid oTRuthTeo, and the Oowiit COBapfza^f^ the Ouopoirdv 
Plot, aad the Ftmous RyahouM Plot. 

Hemoiraof the oekhnUed Lady Futhive. iMfecf the Right 
Hon. Sir Ridurd FaiMh4«», Bert Imhwidflr fkom Chartet IL 
to the Coozt of MadzUU an about to appeu. 

A woric If aaooaiioed oader the title of Letten fimn Tnxlwr, 
Egypt, NttUa, and Paleatfaw. hyR.R. Madden, Biq. Theau- 
thor, who is a phyridan, hat bean tpjoaming ftn- fbar yean hi 
ttieie cottntrie^ aad n^i l iM ad, hy irlttue nf hli pmfiwlBn, lu 
aaceitatotheactmtilBtaof TwtiAaodaty, -inwri. wIli 
toBM, and to furnish more Mcnnte ialMnaligii Ihaa haa ever ap. 
peered on the luttjeet Dvriaig Mi tnnvli in thelraat, he visited 
the sites of Troy, Mwi^phl^ IhAaik and Jaraaalo* aad other 
intevestinf iniBa* 

A eopy of Bvke^ Dietioiiary of the Peamfa and Baiooatey of 
the t7nited Klngdoin has Jiut reached ut. The woric, hi point of 
accuraey and extent of Information, sivpasses any that has yet 
appeared, bebig complied fWan the conimuu leaHons of the nobi- 
Uty, aad containing the Raronatcies of Scotland and Irdand, to- 
gether with various new' and important additions. 

A History of the late CatheOe Aeiociation of Ireland, ftom its 
institution in 1760, to its final dlssolntlon in 18t9i by a menrtwr 
of that body; to which are added tfie opinions of a distinguished 
TraveUer on the aebud stateior J rekad . and eiUhe ElaetlanB of 
Enffland, will appear in a few days. 

Mr Horace Smith, dM enthot of InmMetye Houaeb ZUlah, 
&C., has a new novel In emsidenble Jonmsdvmt, to be called 
" The New Forest.* 

The author of Hungarian Tdei Is tSxmi to pilUlsh Romaaces 
of Real Life, in three voluniea. 

The second volume of Mr Athflftanifs foma, the Mage of Ni- 
ntveh, is on the eve of pnbUoation. 

The Rivtngtqas annotiare a volume of an intevestlag aatuie, 
to be called ThI German Pulpit, belnga coUeetlon of semons by 
the most eminent modem diviaes of Oenaanyi selected and 
translated by the Rev. tL Baker. 

The King of Bavaria has published h vohime of Poems at Mu- 
nich, thepraAii of which are devoted to ea instlftilW ftn the 
bihid. 

Mary Quean of Scots, and other Poem, by John Heaeege Je»i 
s^, Esq., will appear in a fbw days. 

LscTUBKe ON DaxaATic PoiraT.— James Sheridan Knowlea, 
Esq., author of Viiglnlns, he, has been Invltdd io London, and 
teveral of the prindpel towns In Bi^glaad, to deBvar a Gonrse of 
Lectures on a subject to ^Irieh fcwmea Hving can do greater 
Justice— Dramatic Poetry. We understand he Is about to com- 
men<;p his toar iaunedlAteiy, hi the coane of which he will pro- 
bably vttit Irdand.' We bdlave he will remain a short time at 
Durofties first, on his way to England: and It is not unlikely that 
he may be in EdlntAuji^ In the oourse of next autumn. What 
gives a peculiar aad atriUng tetereet to Wt KaowW Lectures, 
are his powers as an etaeattoaiat; Hiareidhifiaadiadtatlonsaie 
animated and beauty ia the eatvenaa. . 

Mr Ford's Coi.i.acTiojr^*We have pleasnre in ealUng the at- 
tention of our readers to the very curious collection of did and 
rare books, and some interesting and valuable p o i tx alfc , which 
have bcca recently brought to Edinburgh ft»r private exhibition 
and Mleby Mr Poid« ' We hivb gone over the eoHeetlDn more 
than ooce, aad though —ell, have tnmni la it many things which 
we coald aetaesUy have net with elaearhcrew 

Naw Mroic-pMr Tlolay Daa. whose ftne taste aad muaioal 
aequisitiaBa araao well kaowa la Bdtebivgh, has recently pub- 
lished two soags, both of whftdi p«sesB much merit; They aie 
eaDed, '« The Mad Maiden's Spsw,- and." The Beoaie Lad thAt% 
Ihr awar t" the melody oC each is vary sweet end flowli^ 

Ma WiLaoir*a CpKoaaT.— This eopeert was very Judiciously 
coadueted, ead was plensently vsiied by the fauroduetion of some 
iae oU BagUshmedrlgak. " The GoJdaa 90^" a vary spirited 
eompoaltioB, by the Authoress of •• Aloyse," wis sung with much 
taste by Mist Tunstall, aad Is likely to beooBie a popuhv fkrour- 
ite^ 

Mb Meaa*«% OoireBaT.-We observe that this apleadid via. 
DhlstistoglveacooeeftiBtheAasemblyRooaMonToeaday. He 
it to be assisted by the Mlasea PaiMi, and Miss lavetaiity, who is 
OB this eceasioa to flsake herflnt pabHeeppearaaoa^ aad of whose 
musical talents very favourable reports have reached tw. She is 
agrand^ieee, we are hifonned* of Rabort Fergwson, theScot- 
tbh poet, whom sheUsaid to wsemble very BMiohte eounteneaoe. 
Shels eaiy sixteani but If what we have heard of the power of 
her voiee, the ire of her manner, and the brilUaney of her execu- 
tioa, beeorreet.sbe must be a wqoderfbl girl of her ^. 
I Favot OaBaaafc-^or evaaii« dress, soaie slep-u^eovcthafe 



appeared la eoets of wia d^scdouied browi^ with 
kerseymere vests, in small grease spot patterns, eiabraiderad at the 
edge with tobaeeojuloe or heavy wet I the tlgfate made saeaUor 
large^ aad ef any thtaf you eaa eerew oat of the eUteh t a 
ahirt^ without deevea. TUalatheaaptaBtftaiofeNiriK 
Any sect of coat yoncea giehle alee bhi^ tatevoari aaaaaef 
thceeeoats have d-4 greasy eoOen. At' 
of .aU sorts which the Faaey criba of Field Jaae, aad 
atieet, eaa fhraishi but tboae that tt are moat 
The cpheaural rei^ of vabteodle wUh sliaight eoBan la test 
dcdfadagiABmeoHtBatweab Thevew waisteoat^ wMehaaete 
high vogue with thoae who have good flash hags, an eat vciy 
skimping over the craw, and are liked by the snipsb beeauso Oey 
oOBSume less stuff: besides, they are more lively and eondsteat 
with the airy examplBof Dusty Bob, and other modeb of efagaaee. 
For drsse-bails, the moet approved coetame rondds of dwrt ^oA- 
seys, opeB.at the ka aee, red garters, aad aldpad wi as l t d aloeh- 
fa^l a yelloit Ibgle, k la Ned Stockaiaa, a white caator, fUae 
ooUar of foolscap, which meets the hig. mustachtea of Day aad 
Martin's japan, or hone-hair. Sometimes vests have buttons of 
difibrent patterns ; but livery buttons diould be avoided. Maay 
of the eanine bbdes take thdr tykes to piMte aaasaMlBa^ «Mi 



lalaspi. 



brass squecaes round thdr throttles ; the tail shaved. 
oen ornament their hinder quaitats witha eanot. sta 
gotandfossefe Carpeatets prafig a t sr o/ eo e mtot aswba a per- 
gbig-awl; aadtaiknt a thfaable, plefledgiaeefally over the ssxih 
Joint fkoai the vertcbrc 

ThetUrieal GoMip.— Poole has produced a sacoasdU Cnee at 
Dniry Lane, enUtled. " My Wifis I What Wifb r--«« Kh« Lest* 
haa been revived at the seme Theatre t Yoaagi Leer^— MIsb FhO. 
lipB^Cbrddbb^At Coveot Gaidea, •'TheMatdoC J 
" Home^ sweet Hencb" eoBthiue a anoafsefU e 
Theatre gees well oat aad EUlston la making thoBapeypaiy.^ , 
The Italian Opera seems a move doubtfUlspecuh rtlna .— CBThes. 
day las^ there wasa performance at Covent Gardcahi dd of a 
l^nd Ibr raidng a monument to theuMaaoryof ChadM Dittdte. 
Many of his btet songs were seag In flaestytef aai^tolhemed- 
cal afterpiece of •' The radk)d^'*Mka Fatgnaad Madame Ve» 
tris ooiijoioad thdr poweia— the tettcz amustatg the londonen 
with tlw exhibitum of a wooden leg, taiddeBtal to the pert of 
LeantUr, which she sustahied.— *• O*DaBO09iiie ead Us While , 
Horse," a mdo-dtanwtlespeeCacleltar Beater la pMpedBffatDniry 1 
Lane.^*'The ProvolM Hsabaad* haih^beea vfiyeawmfrist 
this last TldBti% la to beievlved at doveat Gatdaa, ead wiB be 
Btrongiy esat Lord aad Ladg TomtU^» Charlee Kcmfale and MJoi 
Chester; RieftenI and Mi$$ Jenny, Kceleyaad Miss Ndsoo ; Sir . 
FrancU Wrimghead $iid Mr Manly, Faweett and Warde. The • 
playwlirbebeautifUlyperfenDed.— MddamaCatiAiiliafaiDabfea. | 
—Miss Smithson is la HoDaad, astonishing fba DiiteUt bat the 
U speedily to visit LoadeB^-^Charka XcBBbie. who tyiea hie beae* 
fit here to^algbt, has aot been drawing above three good haoHi 
in the week* He is to be succeeded, on Monday, by MiseF- H. 
Kelly. It would have been amch better had ttey beea bcfc fi». 
gether. A new piece was piudae ed oa Thaiaday at^^ catted. 
" The Kiagaad the Caart^ It wm eaeuieiftilin Leadea, hm wtat 
off tather heavUy hera A Mha Clache is expeeled to aaake her 
debut soon, with the view of fllUagMte NocTa Um of parte 
Ne«# Verrotu^ 

Wexklt List or PsRFoaiiAircEs. 
April 4— AprU TO. 
Sat. Bold Stroke fir mWyt,%B»^I4fkaelom8t^k9. 
Mow. Macbeth, ^F0Ut4tf Clyde. 
Tuaa. Beoiur Strataieah ^ CtaJAerfar cad F c f i a d tte . 
Wan. Kht^ Henry IT, jt ratio ifiSlydi. 
Thur. Provoked Uueband, 4 JOv omd Cma. 
Fat. MomtUaiaeen, 4- Do* 

TO OCR CORRB5PONDCNTS. 

"A. L. a* df Gbigow writes tentperatdy and weR; teal the 

author of the article la quefetlee may pathape proOt by his cpi- 

nioos.— " F.** of Dundee has our thanks ; we shdl heglad^ hesr 

troax him again; we thfaik lie snceeeda beet la die eeotiBental 

" A Friead" has aotchaaged onr opinion on the anb|eet he wriiss 
about. When *' G. Barbour* next honours us with a letter, w 
shall be obliged by his paying (he postage* 

There are some good Itaies Ui '* Natare, an ABegoey t* bat, ei 
a whole, it is hnpetflBet— We regret that •«The Chieflaim ef 
Morven,** the Unes on «« Hope," to *' Mnfofftune," to <• Spnog." 
andtUeStaaxasby *'l}.^ B.,» wttaotaaltaa. 

"Cato," to whom weowe ea effoiegy, will ji»si«te# fled s 
padiH at oar PuUishanr BfMk 
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The History and Doctrine ofBudhUm popularly Uku^ 
trated ; with NoUcet of the KappoAtm^ or Demon 
Worthipy and of the Bali^. or Planetary Incanta^ 
UonM qf Ceylon. By Edtratd Upham, M.R«A.S. 
With foctjr-three Lithographic Prints, from ori^al 
Singaleae Detigni. Londoii. B. Acketmaiui. 1629. 
4C0. 

This is a learned and Talnable work, upon a subject 
of much greater interest and importance than the gene- 
ral reader may at first sig^t suppose. Budhism is the 
moat aodent itdfii of whidi any authentic records exist ; 
for even vbat may be termed modem Budhism, which 
is m modification of the <niginal doctrine, and a slight 
deviation from purs Fagaidsm, is 2340 years old. It 
owes Its ejDStenee to Oaudma> or Godama, (whence the 
Teutonic word God^} wft9« haying been probably a great 
I warrior-king and laii^v^ in that remote period, taught 
I his peo^ to believi that he was endowed with super- 
I human powers, and on bis death was deified, as has al- 
I ways been the case in rude ages. The previous tradi- 
tions regacding a Bndha, go ^^k to a period long ante- 
rior to itmx at which the Mosaic chronology fixes the 
Deluge. The creed which Gaudma disseminated, and 
I which is preserved in its purest state in the Island of 
Ceylon, extends over all the Indian isles, and the 
j greater portion of .the vast regions to the eastward of 
' the Ganges, among which may be included Btrmah, 
China, Tartary, and Thibet. Its doctrines thui infiu. 
I ence the moral and intellectual character of not fewer 
than thre^ hundred millions of the human race. These 
: are considerations which convert, into matters of deep in. 
I terest, tiie most mionte details that can be gathered from 
the almost unexplored heaps of Eastern manuscripts, 
nictorial representations, and other antiquities wliich are 
known to exist, but wUchno scholar, previous to Mr 
Upham, has been able to toro to much practical umc 
Surely no en^iry can have more imperative claims 
upon-public attention than that which letraeea |tf way, 
upon the most authentic data, to the very eadiest years 
of creation, and which seems to point to- a time when 
the great Ikmily of man 'formed but one community^ 
chcrUied the same belief, and observed the same rites. 
That some grand convulsion in the material world over- 
threw this state of things, and scattered Its fragmenu 
over the earth, seems to be beyond a doubt. Asiatic 
traditioa, though it cannot predaely explain what that 
convulsion was, or hoir it operated, carries us back td 
the date of ita occurrence, and almoat seems, in some 
vague and mynerious mannev, to penetrate beyond the 
barrier, and to present at leaat a glimpse of the primeval 
world. 

We an strongly incUned to think, that according 
to the comet acceptation of the tems^ Budhism is a 

Stem of Atheinn. It, no doubt, inculcates a be- 
' hi vailottf gods, or rather in human beings who 

h 



have become gods; but it rejects entirely the i4ea of a 
Supreme Being, who Hks created and preserves the unl. 
verse. Its highest conception of power and happiness 
is to be in a state of Budha, or to obtain Niehan, 
This state of Budha, or Nieban, is entirely negative, 
and consists in not being subject to weight, old age, 
disease, or death. It is to be obtained only after a long 
progress of metem||>sychosis, and a succession of punish- 
ments and purifications in hells and purgatories, which, 
by the decrees of fate — Damata-^neceuarily follow 
moral or immoral conducL Four persona have already 
passed into the highest state of existence, namely, that 
of Budh'a, of which persons Gaudma was the (kirth ; 
and his doctrines are to rems^in in full fiuee tm 6000 
years, at the expiration of which period, (nearly one- 
half having aheady passed,) a fifth and bst person will 
appear; and when lie transudates into the state of 
Budha, the present system of fhmgs shiUl have an end. 
Mixed up with this predominating belief, w^ich, many 
centuries ago, found its way into JSgypt, and was thoice 
carried to Gn^ by Pythafloittt, are a thousand wild 
ftmcies and incompraeosibie legends, betraying the 
gorgeous luxurianoe of Eastern hMglnation, wd show- 
ing, after all, how very shi9rt a Imth man^a spirit, ca- 
bined and confined by the tramm^ of matsHJuity, can 
proceed when It attempts to soar, nhaided, beyond the 
paltry range of its own weak sens^ 

But, notwithstanding the absurdities of the Budhist 
creed, historical and sdentific conclusions of the most 
interesting nature may be deduced from its doctrines 
and traditions ; and this, of itself, wotild make it wor- 
thy the most careftd and laborious inveatigatioii. If, in 
retracing the stream of time, we are to look for the foun- 
tain from which all the generations of man have pro- 
ceeded, and if that people is likely to Ibe the most an- 
dent who inhabit districts acknowledged as the original 
nursery of all the arts now spread over the world, it is 
clear that we must turn to the £ast, and that tfiere 
Budhism, if it does not bring us to the fountamUiead, 
will at least carry lu a long way on the right course to- 
wsrds it. In the progress of this voyage ^ discovery, it 
win be particularly important and interestins to ob- 
serve, in the first place, that In the Maha- Vaau, a work 
composed in Palee, (the ^laed Budhist languase,) and 
which is one of the oldest and most esteemed of the sa- 
cred writinga, the early hiatory of the human raee, 
though laid at a much remoter date, is fimnd to Agree, 
in many remarkable points, with our own SaoBsd Soip- 
tures. The Maha-M ansi reoocds the lenffthened period 
of lift allotted to the earlier mhabitsats of the earth, 
tbe non-existence of ^n, the ratUntality of {he anitual 
tribesy the extraordinary ascension of a certain Maha- 
M andatoo in a living state to heaven, the introduction 
qf falsehood and wurderf and the rtibellion of men 
a(faiust the gods. These «e very curious coinddences, 
and wilL no doubt, tend to oODfinn the Ctitistian in his 
faith. 

There are other eotncidences equally deserving of no. 
tice. Hany of our readers are no doubt acquainted with 
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he theory advaiioed by Hamboldt, that the twelve signs 
le not (the flrigioAl Zodiiie, hat ave derived from a more 
ndent systsin d the lunar mandoos in use in C^cral 
Lsia. Mr Uptiain^s work estahlishes the truth of this 
lieory. The solar zodiac, which the BudhisU have 
Iso, is proved to have been the result of a more advan- 
ed state of Imowledge, and to have been derived from 
he far more ancient and original Inner zodiac. We 
bus see that astroloffy^ which owes its existence to the 
oUture of lupentitKi and eariosity implanted in our 
Ature, is, in truth, the parent of astronomy, which is 
cienoe purged from superstition by moreaccurate inform*, 
ition. But this discovery leads to still further results ; 
-it shows an affinity existing In the rites and practices 
f countries the most remote from each other, and be* 
ween which we should not otherwise have been able to 
race any sort of connexion. We more particularly el- 
ude at present to the very striking and singular analo. 
lies which may now be perceived to subsist in the com.> 
iutation of time and zodiaesl signs between the Tartar 
{udhists of N(nrthem Asia and the Aztech and Toltech 
ribes of America. It has long been disputed whether 
t was possible to prove that the tribes of Asia and 
Lmerica had ever communicated with each other ; but 
f we find several arbitrary sodiacal signs the same in 
lOth countries, the question must ceruinly be considered 
s decided. That the astronomical arrangements and 
livisions of modem Europe should very closely resemble 
hose of Budhisro is less wonderful, for it was compara- 
ively easy for the science to find its way into Egypt, 
Old thence It spread by Greece over all the West. It 
B of importance, however, to observe the very slight ad- 
litions which have been effected In this department of 
knowledge to the discoveries that were made by the Bud. 
lists thousands of years ago. 

Budhism, as it now exists, is a refonoed cre^d ; and, 
IS we have already remarked, is believed to be founded 
in the rums of Paganism. Gaudma, tlie fourth Budha, 
lid not approve of the doctrines which had been pro* 
nulgated or acquiesced in by the Budhas who preceded 
lim ; and though he could not extirpate them, he al- 
ered some, did away with others, and took the remainder 
nto copartnership. Original Paganism seems to have 
>een little else than a system of demon-worship, and a 
)elief in planetary influences. This, indeed, is gene- 
ally the foundation of all barbarous religions ;— men 
leify their hopes and fears, and attach superhuman 
lowers to objects, with whose nature they are unac- 
luainted. Climate, habits, and modes of life, modify 
ne creed ; which will thus be found to vary from that of 
»ther aavf^ tribes in some of its details, but to preserve 
i close resemblance In all its leading features. Gaud- 
na, however, in reforming Budhism, had not merely to 
intend with Pagans, but with a more determined and 
brmidable secU-the Brahmins. The question has been 
rflen agitated, whether Brahminism or Budhism is the 
nost andeot system^ and it is a question which, many 
senturies ago, occasioned the most devastating wan in 
[ndia. The result has been that, at this day, the two 
jystems divide the East. In Central India, Brshmin- 
ism maintains the superiority; whilst, in the Indian 
[sles and all the ultrai-Gangetic continent, Budhism is 
(upreme. The truth seems to be, that both creeds are 
nodifications of pure Paganism ; and it is of little con. 
lequeoce whidi sprang up first The Brahmins calcu- 
late the antiquity of the world ; die Budhists do not 
t)elicve in creation ; The Brshmbs eat of no animal ; 
die Budhists eat of all except nine, of which the ox Is 
:he principal: The supreme deity of the Brahmins Is 
fishnu, and the remote periods at which he visits the 
sarth they term Avatars; the supreme deities of the 
Budhists are their five Budhas, of which only four have 
yet made thdr appearanci?. The great connecting link 
between the two systems is the belief they both mculcatc 
in tranunigtatlon, of which we shall say a few Woidl. 



The doctrine of metempsychosis is the very essence 
and groundwork of Budhism. It is not a mere laaci- 
fhl theory, but i, moml iystem, whidi leaches that souls 
must atone by penances in inferior forms for sins com- 
mitted in any present stage of existence, and that it is 
odIv after they have occupied the bodlea of men or ani- 
mals, more or less degraded, that they can finally be 
fitted for Nirwana, or the state of Budha. There being 
no Supreme Being, no great directing Mind, in the Bad. 
hist cited, the system of metempsychosis was the only 
other plausible method by which a scheme of rewards i 
and punishments could be introdaced, without which 
no religion could ever be popular or usefuL Budhism 
inculcates, that Gaudma transmigrated thraagh the 
whole circle of the creation, through all the exbtenca 
of land, sea, and air, and that he lived in eveiy station 
of human life. This took him three thousand yean to 
accomplish ; but if his faithful foUowen obey his eom- 
mands, they may very speedily trsnsmigrate into the 
Dewa Loka, or Lower Heavens, where they will gradually 
rise in the scale of existences till ther readi Kirvaaa, or 
final bliss. In th^ book of the Jutakas, or the fire hun- 
dred and fifty incarnations of Budha, a complete hlatoiy 
is given of his births among Uie difftrent classes of 
beings, and the substance of his intercourse with them, 
for the purpose of Illustrating three of the chief traits of 
his character.-.purity, compassion, and wisdom. The 
book was originally written in Pake, and afterwards 
translated into Sin^^alese ; a pictorial illustxatum aooom- 
panies each narrative ; and the work altogether, judging 
by the specimens of it furnished by Mr Upham, must 
be one of the most remarkable which die East pos- 



The Budhiat's belief in a series of hdls, or abodes ( 
for condemned demons and mortals, where the moat 
horrible torments are infiicted, adds great additional 
weight to the doctrine of metempsychous. These pu. 
nismnents, as we have already remarked, are not sup- 
posed to be awarded by any moral governor or creator ; 
for the Budhas perform no other function than that of 
exhortation and preaching, but they are believed to have 
been made necessary by the immutiUsle laws oijate finm 
all eternity. The oath administered to a Bndhist, in 
legal proceedmgs, is strikingly illustrative of this part 
of the religious opinions of the people. It is in these 
words: 

*' If I have not seen, yet shall say that I have seen ; 
if I shall say that I know that which I do not know, 
then may I be thus punished : Should mnumerahle de- 
scents of the Deity happen for the regeneration and sal- 
vation of mankind, may my erring and migcatiiig soul 
be found beyond the pale of their mercy 1 Wherever I 
ffo, mav I be encompassed with dangers, and not escape 
from them, whether arising from murderers, robbers, 
snirits of the eardi, of wood, of water, or of air^ or from 
sll divinities who adore Budha, or from the Gods of the 
four elements, and all other spirits ! May blood flow 
out of everjjLpore of my body, that my crime may be 
made manit&t to the world I May all or any of these 
evils overtake me within three days, or may I never stir ' 
from the spot on which I now stand, or may the la/- ' 
MAt, or lash of the sKry, (lightning,^ cut me in two, so 
that I may be exposed to the dennon of the people ! 
Or, if I should be walking abroad, may I be torn in | 
pieces by either of the four supematurally endowed lioiis, | 
or destroyed by venomous herbs, or poisonous snakes ! • 
If In the waters of the river or ocean, may supernatural 
crocodiles, or great fishes, devour me, or may the winds 
and waves overwhelm me ; or may the dread o^ sndi 
evils keep me, during life, a prisoner at home, estnmged 
fWnn every pleasure ; or may I be afflicted by the in- 
tolerable onpresdons of my superiors ; or may k plague 
cause my aeath ; after which, nay I be predpitated mto 
hell, mt to go through fnttnmendl^le stages of torture, 



amongst which, naj I be condemned to earrj water over 
the BMndng regions, in open wicker baskets, to assutffe 
the heat felt by Than Wetsuwan, when he enters the 
infernal hall of justice ; and thereafter may I hXl into 
the lowest pit of hell ; or, if these miseries shoald not 
ensue, may I, after death, migrate into the body of a 
slave;, and suffer all the hardwips and pain attending 
the worst state of such a being, during a period of years 
measured by the sand of four seas ; or may I animate 
the body of an animal or beast during five hundred gene- 
rations, or be bom an Hermaphrodite five hundred 
tiroes, or endure in the body of a deaf, dumb, housdcas 
beggar, every species of disease, during the same number 
of generations, and then may 1 be hurried to Narak, or 
hell, and there be erudfied by Phria-Yam* one of the 
kings of hdir* 

The Budhist doctrine teadrn that there aie eight 
largeiiells, which, however, are only probationary states, 
where mortals are ^purified by fire, and which seem to 
have suggested the idea of their Tartarus, Hades, and 
Orcns, to the Gkeeks and Romans. The hells are sup. 
posed to be under the earth, and rendered invisible to 
our eyes by the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe. 
But Nirwana, theplace of bliss, as well as the Dewa 
Lfoka, or Lower Heavens, are situated in the staziy 
sphere. 

Bid space and tune permit, we would willingly ac- 
company Mr Upham into some fiirther detuls upon this 
inteiestinff subject, which he has so ably and laboriously 
illustTBted. We might give some account of the singu- 
lar notions entertained by the Budhists of the earth, and 
the atmospheric regions ; we might describe the inhablu 
ants of the Dewa Loka, of Six Heavens, supplying, as 
they do, with their multitude of Dives, Peris, fairies, 
enchanters, giants, and oracular birds, all the materials 
of Arabian fable ; we might look into many parts of 
their religious ritual, such as the feasts of the Nats, the 
Festival of the Gods, the poisoned toast, and the ine- 
briating tree, In which we might discover the more re- 
conditi psrts of the Eleusin^ mysteries; 'we might 
trace, in the superstitions connected with the hells, the 
Balif and the Demons, much of the machinery of Dante, 
and not a little of the creed of our own Teutonic ances- 
tors, who, coming irom the Euzine, imported Budhism 
along with them. But we must bring our remarks to 
a close, after expressing our full sense of the many dif- 
ficulties Mr Upham must have encountered and over- 
come, before he was able to produce so splendid a work, 
on a subject so far out of the beaten track. We are 
well aware of the labour and perseverance requisite to 
dive into the hidden stores of Indian literature; and in 
all tlie Palee manuscripts relating to Budhism, we know 
that the writers purposely wrep up their meaning, and 
axe more willi^ to mystify and mislead, than to give 
any di^nct information. We cannot, therefore, but 
observe, ^ih slii)ifrtBe, the very lucid manner in which 
Mr Upham nas ainkiged his materials, and the distinct 
way m which he brings a thousand scattered fscts to 
hear upon the point in question. The coloured litho- 
graphic prints which the volume contains are themselves 
of very great value. The originals have been presented 
to the LiDndon Asiatic Society, and are conndered the 
oldest and only examples extant of the ancient mode of 
teaching by pictures. Few publishers can do greater 
justice to a work than Ackermann, when he is so dii- 
posed ; and, firom the splendid style In whidi ihe pre- 
sent hu been got up, we do not wonder to learn that It 
has cost not bss tiian L.1400. We believe the im- 
pression has been limited to 260 coines, and it will 
therefore be much less widely circulated, than the in- 
terestiog nature of its contents deserres. It must, how- 
ever, of oooTse find its way mto all the great libraries ; 
and we are glad to. perceive, by a Prospectus now be. I 
fore us, that Mr Upham is diligently proeeading with j 



his OrienUl researches, and is engaged in editing the 
three sacred and historical books of Ceylon, comprising 
aU the authentic annals of Budhism, drawn froni sources 
to which none but Budhists themselves could have ac« 



TtaUi of Trav$l ; or Tales of Men and CitUe. By 
the author of «« Hlgh-Ways and By-Wayi.** 8 vols. 
London. Henry Colbum. 1820. 

Mft Gea¥tak*s abilities as a novelist are not greatly 
above the ordinary currency of the day. He writes in 
a light pleasant style, and his stories are agreeable enough 
to read on a rainy afternoon, when one does not exactly 
know wliat to do with oneself. But they will never set 
the Thames on fire, nor even, we snspect, make the 
author*s fortune. The workiMw befbre us is not an hn. 
provement on his ^ High- Ways and By- Ways ;** it has 
too much of a made-up air, as if the writer had been 
more anxious to fill a book than to increase his reputa- 
tion. It bears, in many parts, evident marks of iiaste 
and carelessness ; and these are hardly redeemed by the 
fire and brilliancy of the remainder. Besides, we do 
not think that Mr Orattan has adc^ted the most popu- 
lar style and plan for fictitious narrative. He assumes 
the character of a walking gentleman, and seems more 
desirous to recount his own personal adventures than to 
supplv his readers with an interesting series of tales. 
This IS injudicious ; and, at all events, the idea was ex- 
hausted in his <' High- Ways and By-ways.'* The no- 
vel-reading public must either have fish or flesh. They 
don't want half-and-half works, where the author is en- 
tirely lost sight of in one page, and starts up again, 
prosy and egotistical, in the next. They do not like 
to be thus cheated out oi a good love-story, full of tears, 
and duels, and hard-hearted papas and mammas. Mr 
Grattan may be one of the most charming little men in 
existence; but there is nothing particularly romantic in 
his walking through lanes in Mormandy, or taking cross 
cuts in Belgium, going Into hedge alehouses, and meet- 
ing with queer postilions and blowsy dairy-midds. A 
hook in three volumes should be made of sterner stuflT 
than this ; for reslly there is a good deal of flummery, 
and not a great deal of substance, hi the ^* Traits of 
Travel.'* 

The work consists of a number of Tales and Sketches, 
to which it is impossible for us to allude individually, 
and we therefore have preferred giving a gederal opinion 
on the wholCi Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we mean to deny to Mr Grattan the praise unquestion- 
ably due to him. He is not a very profound or power- 
ful writer ; but he has many good qualities, which ought 
not to go unrewarded. He has a neat flowing style, 
eonsiderable facility of description, a fkir portion of Irish 
enthusiasm, a genUe vein of sentimentalism, a tolerably 
acute perception of character, and some humour, which, 
though it never inundates, flows on in a quiet, pleasant 
stream. In diort, Mr Grattan has few faults ; and all 
that he wants to make him a more eminent man is a 
more decided and original genius. We had marked se- 
veral passages for ouotation, but must limit oundves 
to one, Um spirit of which our readen will be able to 
enjoy, though detached liom the Tale in which it oc- 
curs. We shall entiile it 

A SCXITE VEhOW TttC VABUB. 

''yciysooQ after the soup had been removed, and the 
hoQselmper^s opcations had comnoenced in solid ear- 
nest, and while I was in the act of addressbg a sen- 
tence of civility to the interesting girl beside me, I felt 
somethins gcntfy touch tlie point of one of my f^t with 
a v«y ^t prereure. I did not pay any attention to it 
at fint, and on a repetition of the toudi, I concluded 
tbtt a cat was passing to and fro noder the table. A^ 
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sr a T«ry dwrt interral, however, it csme agam ; and 
tiere vaa somethijiff lo intelligibk in the feel of fhe 
tiing, and in the Unguage it spoke, that I thought 
i£re aoimal agency could not alone have caused it 
die fact of the case came acrosA my mind with a 
luickncss and clearness that showed, as I thought, a 
oDsidenble aptitude on my part I -was convinced, hi 
; moment, that the aaUow-visaged doctor was sendhig 
lis long legs on an embassy from the other side of the 
able, and that his grisly foot beUeved itself in the act 
if making a very tenda impression on the instep of my 
)eatttiful neighbour* My determination was instantly 
brmed to encourage the doctor*s error, to personal^ 
dth the point of my foot, the motety of one of those no 
loubt delicate ones for which it was mistaken, and to 
imuse myself by observing those secret workings of the 
loctor's sole, which I thought, if properly managed by 
ne, would be likely to display themselves in his coun- 
:enance. 

^< In pursuance of this freak, the consec|ttence8 of which 
[ little foresaw, as my readers will b^eve when they 
learn them, I quietly dipped my foot out of its shoe, 
the better to oonnterfeit feminme delicacy ; and advan- 
nng it softly towsxds that of the doctor, which had re- 
treated aflter his last attempt, I gently touched the tip 
of his great toe with mine. While I did so, 1 turned 
again towards the lady on whom I was committiog this 
personal forgery, and, though saying a few words to her, 
I marked, by a smgle glance, the cflfect of my first step 
in this underfoot affair. The doctor*s look had been 
louring and disi^pointed ; but no sooner did he feel 
the timid touch which I essayed, than a frightful ex- 
pression of delight showed itself on hu face. An odious 
streakiness overspread his cheeks, the livid veins of his 
temples swelled almost to bursting, his lip quivered with 
a oonvulsive tremor, and his glowering eyes seemed to 
float m bilBi The look of sickening softness, which he 
rolled across the table, was enooeh to infect the deHcate 
things it passed over, like the pouon-blast that desolates 
the garden of Araby. 

<< I was utterly disgusted with the fellow ; but I did not 
the less amuse myse^ with him. For full half an hour, 
I played him as an angler plays a salmon, forward and 
backward, fnm one side to the other ; sometimes luring 
him on, then letting him retreat ; now suffering his foot 
gently to press mine, then giving his a squeeze on the 
most sensitive and corny part ; and, on these occasions, 
I could mark on his Ups the anguish which he was, 
mgrtyrlikey endiuing so bravely. At last I got quite 
tired of my sport, and began to hate the wretch, as his 
glances at the passive object of his gallantries seemed to 
give her credit for a sympathy with his overtures, of 
which she was wholly innocent He at last looked so 
atrociously amorous, that I could keep my temper no 
longer ; but, slipping my foot again into my shoe, I 
waited for his next approach, and drawmg back my leg 
an instant to take forcible aim, I darted it forward with 
amazing accuracy, and just caught his advancing shin, 
bone on the edge of my square-toed shoe. The pain he 
suffered must £ive been intolerable, for he smacked his 
knee against the table with a force that caused it to dart 
up like a spring-board, and made a matelotte of eels, 
which was beside him, bound, as though they had just 
been popped into the frying-pan. Several bottles and 
glasses were upset and broken, and the whole of the 
sensitive assemblage looked affrighted. The victim of 
my vengeance writiied with pain ; and I, with all the 
hypocrisy I could put on,, looked penitence pcrsonifi^, 
and apologised, expressing my fears that I had kicked 
him instead of a dog or cat which I supposed to have 
been at my foot ^ I beg a thousand pttdons,* said I, 
in conclusion. * 

^' * Au contrairey Monsieur, c*e$t moiy exclaimed 
he, bowing down to the toble-doth with perfect polite- 
ness, and I was quite satisfied. But if X was, or even 



gratified with his discomfiture and snIfoiDg, the fading 
was soon changed to one €^ a veiy different kind. Ko 
sooner were the staring eyes of the party taken off ha 
face, which I, however, contmued slyly to observe, than 
I pooeived him to dart one look at my lovely nei^boiir, 
of^su^ a mixed and horrible kind, that I felt myself 
bodily to shrink from it He eithsr meant to lepmch 
her for her insensibility to his snfiering, or for a eom- 
pUdty in the injury done him. Heaven know* what ! 
But so deadly a look of anger, hatred, and revenge, I 
certainly never witnessed. I>oring the. remainder Si tlie 
repast, he sat sullen and nlent**^?. 9&.I01. 

To such of our readers as wish for a longer eemple of 
these volumes, we recommend the sketch called, '^ A 
Bone to pick, a tale of Irish Revenge,'* and the suny of 
<* Laura Perm^a," whidi is very sweetly and prettily 
told. '^ The Maison de Sant^' contains some graphic 
writing ; but it is a nainful and disagreeable aufagcct 
The whole of the thira volume we confer heavy* 



The Practice of Cookery, adapted to the Bueinees of 
Everyday L\fe^ By Mrs Dalgaims. Sdinbnigh. 
CadeUandCo. 1828. 

This is by far the most complete, and truly practi- 
cal work, wlddi has yet applied upon this sabject It 
oontabia 1434 Receipts, and the Index alone eecapies 
twenty-five pages. Mrs Dalgaims is not one of those 
imaginative and flowery preceptors, who think it neees- 
sary to call in the aid of fiction and fine writing, to give 
an interest to the engrossing and important mauers of 
which she treats. She proceeds to busuieas at enoe ; 
and from her title-page, to her <* Printed by BaDan- 
tyne and Ga*' at the foot of page 628, she never fbr a 
moment turns either to the right or to the left ; hat, de- 
voted to the metier she professes, prides bendf on be- 
ing totui in ilto. Her book will be fbund an inftllible 
Cw>k*s Companion, and a treasure of great price to the 
mistress of a family. It is stuiM choke-4uIl of the 
roost important gastronomical information ; and, like a 
well-fed turkey, or juvenescent pig, it haa awelled out 
under the fostering care of Mrs Dalgaims, tiU it has 
actually become fat and dumpy ; reminding ua of an 
alderman we once knew, five feet high by four broodr— 
a very incarnation of aU the good things of this life. 
There are 25 Chapters, in the course of which we are 
treated, among many others, to 95 reodpts for soups, 
115 for fish, 70 for beef, 60 for veal, 31 for pork, 41 
for poultry, 14 for curries, 104 for gravies, aauoea, &e., 
66 for vegetables, 2G3 for puddbgs, pies, and tarts, 134 
for creams, custards, &&, 100 for cakes, Su^ 82 for 
preserves, 61 for domestic wines, 15 for the daby, and { 
88 miscellaneous. Then we have remarks besides on 
the poultry.yard, brewing, the kitchen garden, bees, 
pigs, &C. The highly-judicious nrindplea upon #hicfa 
the book has been composed are tnus stated in the Pre- 
face :-^'^ The chief requisites in a work of thia kind 
are, first, the intrinsic excellence of the precepts it con- 
tains ; next, their economical adaptation to the habits 
and tastes of the majority of its readers ; and> lastly, 
such a distinct arrangement of the various parts, that no 
difficulty can arise in searcliing for what is wanted, nor 
any ambiguity in the meaning of the directloos when 
found." We are farther assured, that every receipt has 
been actually tried, either by the author, or by pcraons 
whose accuracy in the various manipulations could be 
safely relied upon. With so many arguments in its 
favour, we cannot doubt that the '^ Practice of Cook- 
ery*' will soon find its way into a wide and useful cir- 
culation: For our own part, we have in an impressive 
manner presented our cook with a copy, solemnly de- 
claring, that if an ill-dressed dish ever agam appear 
upon our table, the punishment shall be instant dis- 
misssL 
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A Memoir of Barhara Swing. By her Husband, 
GreTiUe Ewing* QIm^ow. Gecnge Gallie. 1829. 

It is with considenble iductance that we nodoe this 
volame; and, hi|d wfenot pfomiscd to speak of erenr 
vork of any consequence that issues iiom the Scottish 
pTess, we should certainly have passed it over in silence. 
We believe it to have been written with proper inten- 
tions ; but we can say little either for the good taste or 
delicacy of fbdiag whidi led to itsfpublicatioo. The 
late Mis Ewing, in every sense of the word» belonged 
to private Wiy and, we doubt not, possessed virtues 
which endeared her to her friends, and her domestic 
circle. Why this veil should be mwn aside after her 
death, and an account of her birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, habits, and dispositions, be written by her 7itM- 
band^ and sold for three-and-sizpence, we confess our- 
selves at a loss to discover. We do not like this trum- 
peting of the dead ; and far less do we like it, coming 
from the Reverend Greville £wing. It seems to us, that 
a widowed husband should feel that there was some, 
thing too saaed in his grief to have it made a common 
topic of conversation at every tea-table ond gossiping 
visit. We may be wrong, (for Mr Ewing has more ex- 
perieoee in these matters Uian we have,) but if a '' Me- 
moir" of his third wifb was to be written, we do not 
think that he was the person who should have done it 
We pass over the lltoary and religions merits of the 
volume, though we think there is much to object to in 
the insinuations and attacks it contains aeainst the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland ; and we forbear to en- 
quire whether it is of much importance for the public 
to know that Mrs Ewing ^ was blest with a pious nurse, 
who, being a widow, continued with her during the 
whole of her childhood,'*— ^or that, when she lived hi 
die vidnity of Auldkirk, «^ she procured visits from itine- 
rant and congregational preachers,'*— or that it was ** a 
mutual comfort to her and her husband that, during 
their married life, they were seldom separated, though 
she never grudg^his absence when it was occasioned by 
calls of evang^cal duty,"— or that '^ she zealously en- 
gaged in a sSe of ladies' work in Glasgow, in aid of 
the funds of the Glasgow City Mission, and superin- 
tended one of the tables at that ssle ;"— we pass over 
these things, and content ourselves with escpressing a 
hope, that, if this book turns out a good speculation, 
Mr Ewing will also give to the world the *'*' Memohrs " 
of two otbier ladies, who must have been equally dear to 
him, and both of whom, no less than the lady to whom 
he dedicates the present volume, he is '' soon to meet in 
s deadiless worldi*' 
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Thib is A good Number of the Westminster Review, 
as Reviews go, in these degenerate days. Be it recol- 
lected, that, though steering clear ourselves of all poli- 
tical bias, we, nevertbelns,' assume the privilege of ad- 
miring talent wherever we meet with it— *^ from Indus 
to the Pole"— no mstter under what garb it may ap* 
pear. We think Shiel and O'Connell two of the cle- 
verest men which the clever country of Ireland has pro- 
daoed $ but we are not on that account prepared to deny 
that Lord EMott is A great statesman, or that the author of 
«« The Breaklog-iii on the Constitution," in Bkckwood's 
Magazhie, is an able writer. . We are peifaaps disposed 
to beUeve the Hamiltonian system a system of humbug ; 
bat, at the same time, we should never desire to see a 
better artide in the Bdinbargh Review, than that of the 



Rev. Sydney Smith in defence of it. We can enjoy the 
ingenuity of Mr Combe, and a fbw more of the phreno- 
logists, and, nevertheless, we can smile to see Phreno- 
logy knocked on the head by Sir William Hamilton, 
Mr Jefirey, or any other worthy antagonist So we can 
take up the Wesmiinster Review Just as if it were the 
Quarterly, and the Quarterly just as if it were the West- 
minster ; and we can be as much pleased with Mr Bow- 
ring as we are with Mr Lockhan, provided they both 
support their own theories and opinions with an equal 
share of intelleetual acumeiu 

The^rs^ article in the present Number of the West- 
mhister is an elaborate review of Sir Walter Scott's 
<< Tales of a Grandfather." The writer enters into a 
minute investigation of Sir Walter's sentiments regard- 
ing the House of Stuart, and endeavours to convict him 
of many inaccuracies and fallacies. This is a point 
which has been long mooted, and will never be settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties. There is one objection, 
however, made to the *^ Tales," which we ventured to 
state some months ago, and which, we are not displea- 
sed to see, is comfdetely coincided in by the* present 
Reviewer. '' An historical work," he observes, *' com- 
posed iPor the instruction of youth, should, above all 
things, be careful to point out what is commendable, , 
and what reprehensible, in the actions recorded. The 
work, in this respect, fidls far short ef the character of 
a good instrument of education. Censure and com- 
mendation are often not dealt out at all, or are not ade- 
quately esplidt ; and sympathy is wanting with the in- 
terests, the characters, and the principles, with which it 
is for the good of mankind that every man should sym- 
pathise." This, we suspect, is the great and leading 
blemish of all Sir Walter's controversial wridngs, or 
rather oi those writings which' should have been eontso* 
versUl, but which are not so. 

The teeond article is a long one In defence of the 
Hamtltoniaa sjrstem. That this system, which pro- 
fesses to do so much, has made so litde progress, is one 
of the chief arguments against it, and one which speaks 
more powerfuUy than the most laboured disquisition 
ever written— .The third ardde is an amusing piece of 
gossip and light reading, concerning the Court of Na- 
poleon, condensed from three or four French works on 
the subject— The fiurth is a political puff of a novel 
called '< The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century," 
and the author is christened by no less a tide than the 
"« Hibernian Sir Walter Scott"— The JlfVi u a short 
essay on Banking, taking the Letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther for its text. We plead guilty to not having 
read it — The sixth is an overhawline of an ardde in 
No. XCVI. of the Edinbursh Review, which, it is 
maintained, under a show of defence, was an invidious 
attack on Mr Bentham— ^e magnus Apollo of the 
Westminster Review. We shall leave the gentlemen 
to fight out their own quarreL— The seventh article is a 
laborious and important one on the abusea extBting in 
many of the public offices in which the Public Records 
of the country are preserved, and an account of the 
manner in which those abuses operate to retard histori- 
cal research, and to impede the course of justicCi^The 
eighth article is a flippant and very incondnsive one, 
(although the author writes as if he were an orade of 
the first magnitude,) on theimportant subjectof DryRot 
—The niTUh is a tolerably unintdligible account of a 
very ufdnt^%ible book, ^« The Misfortunes of Elphin." 
-^The ten^ is a clever exposure of the absuidides of 
the IMsabilides and Privations aflecting the Jews in 
England.^— The remaining arddes, all of which are in- 
teresting, are upon the Law of Literary Property and 
Patents,— the Newspaper Press of London,— .^oor 
Humphrey's Calendar,— the Expeditions to the North 
Pole,i^the system of Polidcal Police in France,— jmd 
the Case of the Forty-Shilling Freeholders. There is 
thus a great variety of subjects discussed ; and, on the 
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whole, an exceedingly creditable diapUy of talent in tha 
Tventieth Number of the Weatminster Review. 

The Monthly Magitfine la one of the etancheat period- 
icala in the metiopolia for the glorioua Gonttitution of 
1688, fad haa, like old Eldon, battled to the very laat 
gaap. The preaent Number ooniaina, among other 
ttiinga, a short but bitter atuck on the Cabinet, a dozen 
members of which the Monthly could see " kicked out,'* 
(to use its own words,^ without the slightest compunc- 
tion. On poor Peel tney are particularly seyere ; they 
say,-..*^ Our hearts shrink at the mention of the apos- 
tate. Soom has no word deep enough for the emotion 
which his very name atira in ua. He ia undone ; if he 
were to live for a thouaand yearsy he can never wash 
away the name hia apoetacy haa earned to him. The 
best thing for him to do, is to fly from public life, and 
make his peace with Heaven ; for, by hia country^ he 
will be caned the Apoatate during hia existence, and it 



will be the only title on his crave t" 
Doctors differ, and so do M agaainea and poll 



iitioans. 



Mr Peel, we doubt not, is an honourable man,— 

*< &» an tiiey all, all hanoonUa man.** 

As a curious fact connected with this Magazine, we may 
mention, that the Printers, Publishers, Proprieton, 
Editors, &c., sent a petition to Parliament against all 
concessions to our Roman Catholic brethren. The 
Monthly, in its Original Tales and Sketchea, comes 
nearer Blackwood than any other Magazine we know. 
Their *' Afiidrs in General** are sometunea very good, 
and the Review department is conducted, on the imole^ 
with ^irit and impartiality. 



HuWm British Dranuh Edinburgh. Stirling and 
Kenney. 1829. 

This ia a neat and correct edition, now in the eouise 
of being published, of the moat popular acted dramas. 
It was originally projected by the individual whose name 
it beats, and from whom it was purcbaaed some time 
since, by Messrs Stirling & Kenney, who rightly calcu- 
lated upon its speedily superseding other more spurious 
editions. They employed, aa their editor, Air Hislop, 
who, tiU recently, waa editor of one of the Edinburgh 
weekly newspapeia, and whose acquaintance with dn- 
matic matters and judicious criticisms on the stagey well 
fitted him for the task. Thirteen numbers have already 
made their appearance, and others are to follow in quick 
succession* To each play are affixed *•*' Remarks '* by 
the editor-^riaf, sententiooa, and apirited^^scribing 
the character of the play, with a short account of its au- 
thor, and of any remarkable incidenta which may have 
occurred during ita representation. An engraved fronu 
ispiece ia also given to each number ; but, although this 
is a very common practice, it is not one of which we can 
at all approve. Tne frontispiece to a play that is sold 
for so low a price aa aixpence, must always be of the 
most inferior description. So far from bringing any 
particular scene more vividly before us, it merely spoils 
the pleasure which our imagination might have enjoyed, 
if left to picture for itself the personal appearance of the 
characters. In taking up the numbers before ua at ran- 
dom, we find that Juiiet huu a snub nose of the most 
awkwaid description,— that Richard IIL la evidently 
labouring under a severe attack of colic,>.^at Justice 
Woodcock ia a caricature of the Laird of Cockpen,-.i4Uid 
that Captain Macheath is an uglier and more diasipated- 
looking rascal than either Burke or Hart. When we 
bind 3ie work into volunaes, we shall most aaauredly 
teaf out the embellishments ; for we do not chooae to 
liave our conceptions of die immortal creations of poetry 
thus vulgazisedi We may remark, that this is the only 
edition o( the theatre that containa oor popular national 
1 dramaa, which, wa underatand, have bean carefully col- 



lated ftom the Edinburgh prompt-books. On the whole, 
we can safely recommand die work to all those peeaona 
who like to gat for a sixpence that for which they would 
alaewhace pay aeveral smllinga. 



The Book of Healths a Compendium of Domsstic 
Medicine^ deduced from the experience of the most 
eminent modem Practitioners* liondon. VizeCelly, 
Branaton, & Co. 1829. 

Bk Aft xsTmova haa aaid, diat «< It would be highly 
advantaoeoua to the public, and likewise to the best 
part of dienudical pro&asion, if the pred i spo a i ti ona and 
occaaiona of diaeaae were made a portion of the educa- 
tion of every gendeman." We are inclined to agree 
widi the Doctor ; and are even disposed to go a acep 
farther, and to think, with the celebrated Howard, that 
it would, in moat cases, be beat were every man to be 
his own physician. He would commit bhwders, to be 
sure, now and then; but he would never have to awal- 
low a whole materia medica, or go through a oourse of 
operaUons, that make the flesh creep but to think ot 
dere is a plain sensible book, called *^ The Book of 
Health," containing simple remedies for all known dis- 
eases, which any body, with a head burger than a pio, 
may understand at once, and hare the immediate aatis- 
facdon of curing himself, without being a guinea out 
of pocket. We do not know the price of the ^^ Book of 
Health ;'* but it cannot exceed five shillings ; and die 
first time we are afflicted with apoplexy, asthma, catarrh, 
diabetis, dropsy, inflammation, jaundice, palsy, rheu- 
matism, syncope, typlms, verdgo, or any of the other 
*^ ills tiiat fieah ia heir to,** we intend trying whether, 
with its asaistance, we may not save the doctor*a fee. If 
we die, the Edinburgh Literary Journal muat inevi. 
tably stop, and the reputation of the *' Book of Health" 
will be ruined ; but this is a frightful cousummatian, 
which we do not anticipate* 



The Libra/ry of Entertaining Knowledge, VoL 7. 
Part /• The Menctgeries — Quadrupeds^ described 
and drawn from Living Subjects, London. Charles 
Knight. ApriL 1829. 

TbI8 ia anodier of those cheap and oaefnl works 
which at present swarm throughout the country. It is 
published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the division of Useful Knowledge^— Ji very praisewor- 
thy and excellent institution, rankmg among iu mem- 
bers Henry Brougham, Lord John Russell, Sir Jaines 
Mackintosh, Henry Hallam, Francis Jefirey, Ciq>tun 
Basil Hall, and many other eminent literary and scien- 
tific characters. The part now before oa ia.Tcvy hand- 
aomely printed, of the size and shape of an elegant pocket 
volume, which will extend to upwards of four hundred 
pages, and will sell for four shillings. It containa a num- 
ber of engravmgs, executed with much spirit and fidelity ; 
and the interesting subject to which it relates is treated of 
in a popular andj^eaaiog style. We understand that two 
other volumes are in preparadon, one of which ia to be 
entitled, **• The Love of Knowledge overcoming the 
Difficultiea of ita Pursuit; illustrated by Notices of 
celebrated Persons;" and die other, ''A History and 
Description of Substances used in the Ana.*' A Part 
ia to be published every month ; and if it procaeda aa it 
has commenced, we irish the work all aucceas. 

The Dublin Juvenile Magazine f or IMereuy and 
Religious Miseellang. No, I. AprUl9», Dub- 
lin. William Curry, Jun. A Co. 

Taia ia a neady printed, and very angaging4o(Jdpg 
little work. It ia adapted for all dassea, but deaigned 
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more espeeiallj for the youthful part of the Trish popu- 
lation. It combines Utenrj amusement with tdigioas 
ioatnietion ; and, without oeing particularly brilliant, is 
pleaiiiig and judicious. Political allustoos are avoided, 
ftnd diere Is nothing nolent or undiristian in the tone of 
its contents. We should diink it will meet with a ikir 
share of encouragement, especially in the sister Isle. 



SaSNCE. 



THB VORMATION AND HIBTORT 09 THB ■ ARTH. 

A N€m SynUm qf Geology y in mkick the Gr§at Revth 
lutiofu qfthe Emrth and Animated Nature^ are rtf- 
concUed at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
Hietorw* Bj Andrew Ure, M.D. V.tLS. Piolessoff 
of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University. London. Longman ft Co* 1820. 
Fp.62L 

The prindple of curiosity in man Is the origin of all 
that he knows beyond the truths of Revelation. And^ 
while it could never have discovered these, its judicious 
exercise builds around his faith ramparts that resist the in- 
sidiousencroachroentsof ascepticism, whidi assumes that 
portion of wisdom*s attributes, that consists in doubt- 
ing, without being able to nurture the noblest of iu cha* 
ractcTistics — Belief. It thus repels, too, the more painful 
and pitiable hesitations and fears, which most readily 
infect minds whose fineness of temperament exposes 
tfaem to the alternations of confid«ioe and despair. 
Curiosity, or a desire to know, is the parent of belief in 
Nstural—omd the builder of the firmest bulwarks 
around Revealed Religion. It has soared sunward,— 
counted the stars of the firmament-^xtended to us the 
boundaries of creation— .calculated the density of other 
planets — and measured that of our own. Tlie meanest 
thing that crawls examines with its eariiest developed 
instinct, the habitation where it is placed. Man has 
meditated on the structure of his— -the Earth— jince the 
hour that he became, in virtue of his capacity of inteUi- 
gence, iU master. The first root he extracted from its 
surface, the first grave he dog in its bosom, served to 
show him the diversified nature of the component parts 
of that floor upon which he stood ; and the convulsions 
which it suffered, unveiled its deeper mysteries, and call- 
ed forth his profounder thoughts. What was wonder, Is 
now science ; what was simpu observation, is now Oeo- 
X.OOY. This is the appropriate term wliich is attached 
to the study and knowledge of the nature of the earth, 
and the revolutions which its crust has undergone. It 
is not easy to magnify the importance, the dignity, or 
the striking and engrossing nature of investigations, 
which have for their aim a right undersunding in re- 
gard to tliese object*, involving, as the conclusions de- 
docible from them do, considerstions of overwhelming 
moment— questions of long-agitated curiosi^.— and col- 
lateral points whose immolate practical utility is only 
secondary to their universal and enduring interest. Some 
of the most gigantic mlods that have ever adorned the 
world, have been devoted to their elucidation. The 
process has been a slow, but, in being so, it has also been 
a philosophical one. For nearly the last century, it has 
I been conducted in the ri^t way : it has been induc- 
I tively pursued. Facts and observations have been ac- 
cumulated, till the archives of science are full of truths 
in relation to it. The time for generalization has st 
length arrived. The harvest has been for some time 
I ready for the sickle. Scattered ears hsve been gathered, 
I whose ripeness may have been too much presumed upon 
I —but a labourer, armed, and robust, and ready for the 
tolly has now descended into the field, and we proceed 
to show how sdmlrably he has achieved his gloiioiis 
, but gigantic task. We hall the pnblicatioo of tUs book 



as friends to philosopher and to religion— we exult in it 
as Scotsmen. The production of such a work is an era 
in the history of science, if to use with effect the ac- 
cumulations of previous observers be to imprint great 
truths in the history of Intelligence. This will perhaps 
be called extravagant praise. At least it is not niggard- 
ly. We avouch it to be disinterested. We proceed to 
prove that It is deserved. 

The title is. In one sense, a happy and expressive one ; 
but in another. It is not. As a system of Geology sim- 

, it is too sober and excellent to be new^ in ttie sense 

barily attached to that term, since it proceeds upon 
known and indubitable data, and not on novel specula- 
tion. But, as a masterly exposition oi the formation 
and history of the shell of our globc^ embracing an 
account of the causes and progress of Its revoluUoos, 
to illustrate which, every light which every science 
collateral to geology can afibrd has been brouffht, and 
collected into a series of mutually reflecting,/bd, and 
as proceeding fh>m a desfae to lay before the world 
a view of cenain Intrinsic sources of change in the con- 
stitution of the earth, which seem to have escaped the 
observation of philosophers, but which appear to be de- 
ducible Arom modem physical and geolo^cal discovery, 
and a wish to lead popular students oi philosophy, to 
the moral and religions uses of their knowledge^t is, 
faideed, entitled to the credit of the term yxw, in iu 
best and truest sense. 

Fittinfply commencing with an introductory review of 
the opimons which have been entertained on the forma- 
tion and revolttdons of the Earth, fiom die time that 
the physical cosmogony oi Greece consisted of little 
more than metaphysical speculadons, the prelimi- 
narv coup d*at{l rapidly proceeds ftom the age of the 
sophists to the litde less crude speculadons of Dt But- 
ton and his disciples, and at once boldly and distincdy 
states the author's own creed, fbunded on resulu " eli- 
minated from the physical researehes of the present vo- 
lume, displaying the primary developements of the ma- 
terial system, and the great revoludons of the eazth, in 
such surprising harmony with the master touches of 
the Hebrew prophet, asto consdtute--in hisopinion-»4n- 
contestable evidence of his beinff endued widi a know- 
ledge more than human $ for hie has indicated a style 
and sequence of natural phenomena, gainsaid or dis- 
owned by all human learning, till the profound and no- 
vel investigations of these latter days, have unveiled 
their truth.*' Such being his basis of, and animus to In- 
vestigadon, he fiUy remarks, that the rhapsodies of fa- 
naticism, and the bigoted subjugation of science to cer- 
tain figurative expressions in Scripture, are alike to be 
shunned. Revelation was certainly not imparted to 
mankind, for the purpose of instructing them in any 
principles of philosophv, which reason can explore. 
When the phenomena of namre are described, it is al- 
ways in popular language, corresponding to the infor- 
mations of sense, liius the sacred writers, in common 
with practical astronomers of evenr age, speak of the 
sun and stars as rising, setting, ana moving, in the fir- 
mament, yet neither our astronomers, nor the Soiptures, 
are therebjr supposed to pronounce a judgment on the 
actual motion or repose of these luminarks. In rela- 
tion to geology, such a truly philosophical method of 
investigation Is here of recent aate, however much men 
have speculated regarding cosmogony since the earliest 
Bges. It can scarcely be traced farujer back than the 
appearance of Mr Smith's Mineralogical Map of Eng. 
land, and the foundation of the Geological Society of 
London. 

After the eloquent, but necessarily discnrstve intro- 
duction, we come to a systematic arrangement of the 
most precise kind t the work being separated into three 
great divisions, of books-^e first of which treats of 
the Primordial World, commencing with the general 
ef matter, light, the atmosphere, and die ptimi- 
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ive struciure of the temqueout globe. In it we fin4 
hat matter can assume but three distinct form* — ^tfae 
olid, the liquid, and the gaseous ; and these depend 
ipoQ the relation between attractive and .repulsive 
towers. Intermediate or transitive forms are possible, 
»ttt not of importance in this enquiry. The attractive 
brce is that) which, under various modifications, gives ori- 
;in to cohesion, gravitation, &c. Had it reigned alone in 
he terrestrial system, every thing would have been con- 
lensed into a motionless mass, in which water and air 
vould have been as fixed as the solid rock. This, there- 
ore, is the natural condition into which the attracti?epar. 
ides oC matter spontaneously tend to come, and at which 
hey do arrive, unless counteracted by the divellent force, 
»lled caloric or beat. ' Light and heat are the same ; 
flight consist in certain vU>ratory affections of an elas- 
ic ethereous medium, so must heat. Dr Young be- 
ieves that they may occur to us in two predicaments, 
he vibratory or permanent, and the undulatory or trans- 
ent state. Newton was of the same opinion. That heat 
insists in such vibrations, seems to be demonstrated by 
i fine experiment made Icmg ago, by Sir H. Davy ; in 
irhich two pieces of ice were converted into water, by 
heir mutnid attrition, in an atmosphere at the freezing 
«mperature. We may hence understand why both heat 
md light come to possess analogies with sound. Thus 
i magnetic steel bar, set a-ringiog for some time, will be 
leprived of its magjaotism as perfectly as if it had been 
leated red hot ; and ^ chargea electrical jar may be dis- 
charged equally by heat and by causing it to sound like 
I musical glass. Between heat and light, so intimate a 
relationship subsisti^ that they must be conceived as two 
modifications of the same fundamental agency. Thus, 
If any substance, even a stone, water, or air, be heated 
:o a sufficient degree^ it becomes luminous. 

These positions are then brought to bear upon the 
iriginal formation and solidity of the globe; for when 
lirst the calorific energy was made to actuate tlie body 
3f the earth, a mighty change would ensue. The cen- 
tral mass composed, most probably, of the metallic 
t>aBes of the earths and alkalis, as volcanic phenomena 
leem to attest, would fuse ; the exterior parts would oxi- 
lize into the crust of mineral stiata, and the outermost 
coat of all, the fixed ice, would melt into the movable 
waters. Thus, if a mass of basalt be exposed to a high 
temperature, it will melt into a liquid glass, which, 
quickly cooled, remiuns a transparent and uniform vi- 
treous body.' Now, if this body be heated aeain for 
tome time, but so moderately as not even to have its 
lubstance softened, it will become throughout its whole 
interior a congeries of regular crystals. , 

The infusion of this quickening energy seems dis- 
tinctly indicated by the inspired historian of the earth. 
^' In the beginning, Ood created the heaven and the 
sarth. And the earth was without form and void ; and 
larkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
7fGod moved upon (fie face of the waters,** This last 
idea, has been, perhaps, more truly rendered by Milton, 
in the expression, " dove-like sate brooding on the vast 
ibyss, and made it pregnant.** In this sublime con- 
ception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not, asks the 
luthor, recognise the imprecation of the toipid sphere^ 
with elementary fire, that principle of all material acti- 
irity ? That our globe existed for long ages in a chaotic 
state, is ingeniously confuted ; and the question is asked, 
^^ Why build a mansion in the wilderness of space, long 
are tenants are prepared to occupy it ?'* That it is no 
mote than 6000 years old is confidently asserted, and 
diat it assumed its primordial form within the period 
lUted in Holy Writ, is ably aigued. 

The second chapter is '^ On Light,'* and is A mas- 
terpiece of profound investigation; leadmg irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion, that had Moses written the re- 
cord of creation, from the infonnations of sense or Egyp- 
tian kaming, he would not havte placed the creation of 



light three days prior to the aeatioa of the sao, 
and stars. When, however, In the progre as of raeAcch, 
we come to discover that Moses has dnciibed evcnta in 
their just order of sequence, an order, which icaaon 
could never suggest to htm, and which has lain con- 
cealed till our own days, even from the philosopher, we 
are then forced to conclude, that he was inspired with • 
knowledge traly divine. «< PhihMophy," says Ficdakk 
Schlegel, «« when studied saperfidally, leads to unbelkf 
and atheism ; but whdn properiy umkrstood, ia sore to 
produce veneration for (jk)d, and to render ftith in hfan 
the ruling principle of our life/' These investigalioBs 
are conclusive as to the undulatory theory of light, which 
is confirmed by the phenomenon of the dark bands pn^ 
ducedin ^e beautiful experiment of the beam of li^t 
reflected from two mirrors slightly inclined to eadi otfan, 
and which seems of itself to be quite decisive against 
the emission of material particles from luminoos bodies, 
for it is impossible that the accumulation and conden- 
sation of sudi particles, or that light add0i to RgkL, 
should produce darkness. Yet such is the foct; for by 
an experiment made in Dr Ure*s presence at Paris, ic 
was proved, that on causing the fringes produced by the 
intenerence of two beams reflected fivm slightly inrlincd 
mirrors to foil on newly-prepared chloride of ailvcr, 
they traced on it equitUstant black lines^ separated 
by white intervals. It Was further proved, that the on- > 
equal action of the light at the dineient points of the . 
space where the two bouns are united, depends on their [ 
mutual influence ; for, on withdrawing one of the beams|, 
the chloride of silver assumed a uniform dark tint in 
the very same space in which lines alternately black 
and white were formed, when the two sunbeams azxivod 
there simultaneously. Thus, then, even the dense ibnns 
of matter are pervaded by a luminiferous medium, by 
whose undulatonr movements the phenomena of light 
are produced. To the creation of this marrelloas es- 
sence, the Divine numdate, Let there be light, seems to 
refer. 

The next chapter, '' On the Atmosphere,** assumes 
the well-known facts, that its density diminishes with 
its distance from the earth, in the ratio of a geo m et ri cal 
to an arithmetical progression, and that its constiment 
proportions are, 7^ and 21 of azote and oxygen, while 
m a thousand parts, one part of carbonic add gas may 
be discovered ; and in relation to these proportions, oar 
author remarks, that ^^ were the bulk of oxygen quadra- 
pled, so that its quantity should equal that of theasote, 
a most noxious air cUled nitrons gas (deutoxide of aaote) 
might result ; a gas which, with nn additional duugc 
of oxygen, would condense into an ocean of aqua for- 
tis, or nitric acid. A slight modificatimi of d»nicsl 
afiinity would convert even our existing atmosphere 
into the most corrosive of liquids ; a result which tiie 
Hon. Mr Cavendish many years ago produced, by mere- 
ly transmitting electric explosions through a small por- 
tion of oODunon air.'* Uniformity of temperament, bow- 
ever, could alone make this medium everywhere of 
equal height, density, and elasticity ; but that uoifonn- 
ity, ftom the alternation of earth aad water on the 
surface of our globe, does not prevail Hence a perpe- 
tual circulation is maintained ; the colder air in our 
hemisphere flowing southward below, and the warmer 
air northward above, and so tending to equalise the aerial 
temperature over the globe. '^ ThuB|,** Dr Ure condudes, 
'^ we perodve, that the mechanism ordained by Infinite 
Wisdom, ^ to divide the waters whidi are under the fir- 
mament, foom the waters which axe above Uie firma- 
ment,' is inferior to none or tboee refined and beantilul 
adaptations which lie most obvious to human ug^^ ^ 
the Kingdoms of life, or in the starry heavens. Snt for 
this delicate adjustment of conflicting dements, the 
clouds and conaete vapours would have obscnted the 
sky, to an indefinite distance, concealing for ever the 
glorious orbs which dicnlate in celestial " 



Having treated of the first fonns of matter, as orU , 
ginalljr and as now acted upon by Light and the At- ' 
MOSPHKRE, we are natunlly led to the inyestigation 
of Th£ Pbimkval Land anid Ocean ; and the strict- 
ly Geological portion of the book, some will infer, only 
here begins ; but they are as much in error as they would 
be, were they to suppose that a physician, whose busi- 
ness is with the body of man, was wide of the right track 
of his investigations, in enquiring how cxtemid causes 
act upon that frame, and regulate the performance of 
its funeiions. 

Dr Ure is of ofunfen so far with OranviUe Penn, that 
the antediluvian world presented a greater surface of 
eairth than the present aspect of the globe, but does not, 
like him^ hold that the proportions were precisely tlie 
reverse of the present. They wexs more nearly equsl. 
Now, they are relatively as 100 to 365 nearly ; but the 
ocean was then consequently deeper, and the form of the 
earth was a regular spheroid, while it was enveloped in 
water, though there are, at this timei considerable Irre- 
gularities on the surface of the earth, so that the sphe- 
roid which agrees best with the d^rees measured in 
France, is one having an ellipticity of 1 in 152 ; nearly 
double of what may be accounted Uie mean ellipticity. 
These irregularities of shape consist in an unequal mag- 
nitude and density of the great mountain masses and 
table lands^ now standing above the waters. 

These views, here laid down as a groundwork, are, 
towards the conclusion of the work, brought to bear 
with inresistible force upon the consideration of the al- 
tered temperature of tne modem globe ; but, with the 
author, we proceed io ^^ the properties of water, and 
the creat%on oforgaiUc leingt.** Of the &st of these he 
speaks in a passage of glowins, yet pure and lofty elo- 
queooe, which Buifon himself need not have shrunk 
from owning. 

In a similar strain, our author describes the instawta- 
neous appearance of vegetable life on the third creative 
day ; and takes that opportunity to put the geological 
condusions at which he aims in a most forcible point 
of view, dedudng his argument from the creation of a 
perfect plsnt, the type and parent of an indefinite series, 
which does not seem to have been made a stumbling- 
block by the Botanical student, as the first arrangement 
of the mineral strata has been by the Geologist. Yet 
the cases are strictly parallel. 

Dr Ure next proceeds to the creation of animsls—fishes 
and fowls being classed as the work of the 5th day by 
Moses, though apparently these two orders of animafs 
have little or nothing in common, and hence some scio- 
lists have sneered at the collocation of Moses. But the true 
naturalist admires the Scripture classification, because 
he perceives many fine analogies in it. Swimming and 
flying are, in truth, only the same act performed in dif- 
ferent fiuids. The efiective instruments, organs, and 
movements, which produce or modify these acts, are si- 
milar, or at least analogous. The atmosphere is Uie 
ocean of the first ; and the sea that of the second. But 
fishes enjoy their domain much more fully Uian birds ; 
for they^can traverse it in every direction — rise to the 
▼ery stmace, sink into the abyss, or repose themselves 
in any part of the fluid itself. The regulsr winds favour 
or modify the aerial voyages of birds ; the currents of 
the ocean regulate in like manner the migration of its 
ahpals. The instinct of generation, wliich can be satis- 
fied only on coasts, constrains fish at each retum of 
spring, to quit the deep ocean, and approach the shores. 
The females arrive first to deposit on the land-banks 
the burden of their spawn or e^, and tlie males follow 
to fecundate them. Hence it is obvious, that fishes 
could not have animated the watery absrss, which cir- 
cumfused the globe before the distinction of di^ land 
and ocean existed* Thus we find the Mosaic sutement 
strictly accordant with one of the most refined discove- 
ries of Natural History. Wherever the land presents' 



the greatest extent and variety of surface to the sea, 
there the fishes most abound. It is for this reason, that 
the great southern ocean is much more sparingly stock- 
ed with fish ibanoor northern seas. 

Man was then created, and endowed with that prin- 
ciple which, we have shown, has led to the confirmation 
from induction of aU that Revelation has told him of 
the origin of his esrthly habitation, and its gtorious 
garniture and habitants. We must now, however, leave 
the more flowery path of gfioeral observation, and ac- 
company our author throdgn some of the invaluable de- 
tails of his profound and laborious work, although we 
cannot follow him through all the rare and varied lore 
he has brought to bear uoon the conclusions whidi we 
shall shortly state. Multiplied observations have 
showut that the cius^ of the earth is composed superfi- 
cially, or to a moderate depth, of certain stratiform or 
schistose rocks, which, being devoid of organic remains, 
are termed Primitive. Chemical science demonstrates, 
that the crust of the earth consists mainly of six sub- 
stancesr—filica, or the matter of rock crystal, alumina, or 
pure day. Iron, lime, magnesia, and potash. Silica, in 
the crystalline form, is called quartz, and is a large con- 
stituent of the primitive mountains,— granite* gneiss, 
and mica-slate. Oneiss and mica-Uate are nearly co- 
extensive ; they are arranged in planes usually parallel 
to each other, the mica-slate being, for the most part, 
uppermost. *< But,'* observes the Ooctoi, with a &li- 
aty of style, that distbguithes the volume from the 
most of scientific works, <* their wide-stietehed foli- 
ated planes are seldom or never hocisontal, or concen- 
tric with the curvature of the earth. They usosJIy lie 
at highly inclined an^lca, like tablet resting on their 
ed«es, in a nearly vertical porition. In very many lo- 
caUtiec, vast irrwnlar masses of granite are seen riamg 
up thnrngfa the schistose fieUb, as if these had been up- 
heaved and-dUocated by its protrusion, aud were ihramn 
like mantlet round Ue shouUert and bate* We, there- 
fore, conclude that the primordial earth, as it lay be- 
neath the drcumfused abjrss, was at first endowed with 
concentric coats of gneiss, mica-slate, and day-slate, and 
with partial layers of semi-crystalline lime-stooe; that 
at the recorded command of the Almighty, a general 
eruption and protrusion of the granitic, syenitiCy por- 
phyritic, and other unstratified rocks, took place, wnlch 
broke up and devated the schists into nearly vertical 
planes, similar to what now exist, leaving commensu- 
rate excavations for the basin of the sea.'* 

Quarts, felspar, and mica, blended in distingiushable 
crystalline grainst constitute granite. Quarts, felspar, 
and mica, m.^ystalline scales or spanglesi constitute 
gneiss. The mica-slate formatkm oonsists of the mine- 
ral of ihat name | interspersed with masses of quarts. 
These form the three great primitive envelopes of the 
earth. 

These primitive voeks, pushed* as noir« into vlsibi- 
bility in various parte of ttie world, are then described 
at length, and with an extent and variety of resources 
of information, and skill of arrangement, which make 
the detaU as ddightftil as it is instructive ; indeed, we 
find there ample, but not superfluous evidence **' to 
prove that granit^ porphyry, and syenite, is an erupted 
rock ; the Atlas which has raised on ite shoulders the 
gigantic ridges of gneiss and mica-schist, that consti- 
tute the mountain devations of the globe t and that thus, 
by the expandve power of the internsl agente already 
described, the crust of the earth acquired those irregu- 
larities of eminence and depression, that modified the 
geometrical spheroid around which the waters flowed, 
and gave it tliat distbiction of dry land and sea, which 
fitted ite surface to become the dwdling-plaoe of oisatt- 
ized bdngs.** 

We must here stop for the present ; but shdl re- 
sume the oondderaiion of this iQtevesting wock next Sa. 
turday* 
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RBCOLLBCTIOirS 09 ▲ PARSOX AAM. 

▲ CLER9TKAir*i covrsflsioys. 

It has often occnired to me, in reflecting npoh the 
experience of my put life, thct it might contribote in 
some meatute to toe promotion of a mighty object, wtn 
clergymen to give to the world s sltetch of their clerical 
Uboun,— detailing fkithfuUy inch enors and'mlstaicea 
as ha^e been corrected by experience, with the metboda 
which have proved moat effectual in ftirthcting the great 
object of all preaching— the epiritnal improf ement and 
comforting of the people under tlieir ministry. There 
are many aged and experienced clergymen, whot iVom 
varioufl canaei, would wiah to avoid, and do eonse* 
quently avoid, the publicity of a regular and 8»arate 
publication, who might, notwithstanding, be induced, 
in a respeeuble periodical, to present to young preach. 
era in particukr, those results to whidi the weekly and 
regular disdiarge of doicsl dn^r has conducted them. 
And as no one better qualified has hidierto come for. 
ward, I shall dedicate a few paragraphs to the subject, 
rather by way of a prorocative to others, than as any 
thing like a fahr specimen. 

At the time of my ordination. I was possessed of some 
eighteen or twenty sermons, which, at the rate of two 
disooursoiper Sabbath, was provision for nine or ten 
weeks. Tnese sermons I read as distinctlv and empha- 
tically as I could ; but after the novelty had subsided, 
I observed, with a degree of disappointment, which 
pride taught me to disguise, that my congregation was 
neither so numerous nor so attentive as I could liave 
wished. I endeavoured to soothe my real disappoint- 
ment, in the studied praises of a few personal friends, 
and in the insinuations, that my congregation were by 
no means a proper jury upon the merits of a wdl-writ- 
tcn 8ermon,.^ftngetAil, as I was at the time, and fear- 
fully so, that the great mass of the people, in order to 
be instructed, must first be pleased, and that the praise 
of the more lettered minority on such occasions is real 
and merited censure. Oh I how often do we preach at 
the front seat in the gallery, and over the heads ot nine- 
tenths of tlie people below, whilst the more learned or 
intellectual individual, at whose praise we are aiming; 
is in no sensible measure infioenced, or capable of be- 
ing influenced, by any preaching whatever. How long 
1 might have continued this disgraceful practice, I 
cannot even guess, had not lasmess, the mother of in- 
vention, (vide steam I) together with shame, the parent 
at times of virtue and reformation, come in to my aid. 
My stock of written, and, as I deemed, well-composed 
sermons, came at last to a dose, in the course of the 
delivery of which I had contrived to conjure up, from 
the depths of apathy and listlessnesa around me, a most 
reproachful and regularly returning '^ yawn." To this 
<' yawn," however, with the dreumstance before alluded 
to, I owe my future usefulness as a preacher of the 6os- 
peL Sudi are the means by which good is extracted 
from evil, and God's wisdom is manifested even by the 
perversities of our nature. Had this manifestation of 
weariness and inattention l>een one of those silent with- 
drawings of the under from the upper jaw--acoompa- 
nied, as in the instance of a dog, with a half-suppressed 
guttural note— I believe that it might have &ilea of its 
ciFect ; or had it even been one of those ordinary drawls, 
which are immediately succeeded by a snuff, and an 
efibrt to ahalDD the soul into attention, I might have im- 
puted it to the weakness of our common nature ; but it 
was such a yawn ss one might be supposed to give, if 
condemned to wear out a sixty years* impriaomnent in 
a dungeoor— so long, so loud, and so rounded ofl^ with 
a dying cadence of ^ a woe verging on despair,*' that it. 



unifonnly operated upon the whole congregation, cither 
as an infection, or in the light of a joke. In both of 
which views it was equally utal, even to the moat la. 
bound and best reaaoned passages in my setmon. How- 
ever devated my flight, or anhnaled my action, no fowl- 
ing-piece ever told with more certain dGeet on flight 
and liite, than this unerring and deadly yawn did upc» 
me. To add to my mortification and diseoneertion, I 
was compelled to perodve that it was emitted by one of 
my own dders, a person of dngular good sense and 
good feding, on religious subjects in particular. 

As my oriffinal stock of sermons had been eompoied 
on what is adlad the moral plsn, and aeoording to ifaoae 
rulea and that practice whidi colleges and halli are 
calculated to enforce and exhibir, and aa their general 
aspect was argument and reasooing— a kind of gladiator- 
ahin m which the triumph and victory was sore to re- 
mam with him who not only originated, but modified 
the combat— I bethoo^t me now of changing my plan, 
and, instead of the argumentative, introdndng the pa- 
thetic into my discourses. The whole book of Job, 
with the LamenUtions of Jeremiah, was laid under eoo- 
tribntion fbr pathetic texts, and high and glowing pic- 
tures were drawn on all sorts of snbje^ whidi aomit- 
ted of feeling appeals. The imagination waa enfisted 
in this warfare with the feelhigi, and instances of miaoy 
and sufiKdng were dragged from every-day lifis. to 
witness to the truth and Uie power of Scriptural intima- 
tions. But all would not do ; though the c on g re ga tion 
manifestly increased In number, the dreadful, vneon- 
trollable '* yawn*' continued as regular aa tlie snn*s 
ascension to his one-o'dock station in the heavens. 
What was now to be done ? Vanity, sdf<.concdt, be- 
ddes all the more legitimate aistertiiood of duty, ho- 
nour, usefulness, and popularity, urged an onward move- 
ment— another efibrt«.to accomplish that upon which 
my happiness as a man, as wdl as my respectabiiitj as 
a Christian, depended. 

Shall I undergo the imputation of ^ rdiglosnm ne- 
faa "— of fanadcism !— if I here state, that on my knees, 
and beneath the outspreading of an andent oak, on a 
Sabbath afternoon, I first recdved the hnpressicA that 
there was sometbing wrong — if not in die doctrines 
which I preached, at least in my method of stating and 
enfordng them. I preadied against every vice, — I en- 
forced every virtue,— I steeped my exliorutions in all 
the oil of feding,— arraved them in all the sparkle of 
simile, in aU the force or aigument,'— yet still tliey were 
comparativdy inefficient X read over my Bible anev, 
and, in particular, the Epistles of Paul ; the acales seem- 
ed to Adl from my eyes. I had aU along been patting, 
inadvertently, the cart before the horse. I had been 
exhorting the blind to see,— the dead to feely— the lame 
to run,-Idie deaf to hear,— and my exhortations had ter- 
minated in^nothing. In looking around me, I saw that 
the laboun of many ministera, whose talents and acquire- 
ments were by no means of a superior cast, were not only 
acceptable, but highly useful, — that thdr churches were 
wdl fiUed, and their hearen ddiffhted with their minis- 
try. In looking inwards, I could not but fed, that to 
exhort to obedience, without pointing to the means, 
was little less than an insult, or an absurdity. I im- 
mediately threw aside my pen, my papers, my argu- 
ments, my pathetic addresses ; and, with the Bible doc- 
trii^ of ^ DiviXK AID '* to be sought and to be im- 
p4^ed, ere one movement can be made advantageoosly 
w the Christian travel, I reached at once the aooroe of 
the evil,— 4UTested attention,— dothed my pulpit stairs 
with red mantles and pty hairs, — filled the chnrdi 
f^om doer to door,— 4m^ as an ttperimerUum cruciij 
almost immediatelv silenced my vawning auditors. 

So far mv experience goes; and with a word or two of 
inference, I shall condude. 

The doctrines of the Cross, taken in thdr broadot and 
most cvangdical sense^ are die only doctrinat whidi. 
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being luited to tlie exigencies of our nAture, will, or can 
be luiefuL You may reaioo, bnt the people sleep-ioor, 
if avake, the argument ii either miaspprehended or aoon 
forgotten. Yoo may make moving appeala to the fteU 
inga ; bnt the inm taken horn the furnaee docs Bot, 
with greater eeitainty, harden into steel, than does the 
DAtund heart under such temporary and eYanescent ex* 
dtement. You may give new meanings to old words, 
and discover great critical talent and taste in your dis* 
quisitionst but the hard-wrought artisan will not ap- 
preciate your labours. Whenever, however, you take 
up the doctrine of expoeidon, and hold up to his view a 
picture of himself, such as he is compdled to recognise, 
in all his native incapability and deformity, you ikave a 
bold of his attention, and through that ^asp yon may 
drag him, or, more probably, dra^ him, from darkness 
unto light*-iram thie power and dominion of sin, to the 
power and the pdvileges and the freedom of the sons of 
God. 

There Is an advantage, too, in country congregations 
in particttlar, in extempore language. The speaker 
thus, and thus only, identifies himsaif with his hesren^ 
In proportion as he acts upon them, they act up<m him 
in return. In the act and the attitude of one who is 
counselling' from the heart the heartt around bim, the 
ipeaker feels an expansiveness of soul, and a ftidlity, a 
richness, a warmtli, and even an elevation of expression, 
which, in the solitude of his cJoset, ho wonldnever have 
tttained. He feeb that he it placed ai the hebn, and 
that whilst the ship advances ui»der bis control, he lum* 
lelf is borne along in the very act of directing* Extem- 
pore language is, of all others, the best suited to a coun- 
try congtcgaUon$ its very redundancies and inaccuracies 
render it so much the fitter vehicle Ibr conveying a last- 
log impressioD. The great error of written sermons is, 
their aceumcy and ftoMiom from reduodavdes and re- 
petitions.—^' Outta cavat lapidem.*' When the same 
idea is repeated again and again, under various and 
ihifting aspects, as is generaUy the case in extempore 
iddreoaes, the hearer's attention is not only arrested, but 
ixedy upon the subject of discussion. In approaching 
to the ediiicc, he has varioos peepe ftom various open- 
ings in tlie winding avenue. Now the ftontway bursts 
upon hia view from the lelU^iow upon the dght— now 
it nunres away, and seems to lose itself amidst the trees 
m the one hand, and now amidst the gardens and the 
ihrubbcries on the other, — and long ere the visitor has 
ilighted at the portal, his imagination has compassed, 
uid hie memory has stored up, the various aspects which 
the edifice peeeents. It is no- longer to him the naked 
and unaworifed oatUne of a simple building, but has so 
mixed and mingled itself with situation and sunshine 
—with li^t and diade— with tree, garden, park, and 
ihrubbcry, that anv one of these associations will In- 
stantly recall the whole. 

If this Ulnstrafion apply to e xt e mp ore addresies in 
general, it is peculiarly a^pr<^riate hi evangelical preach- 
ing. There is a richness and a latitude in gpspd 
doctrine, and gospel imaeery, and gospel feeling, pecu- 
liarly adapted to amplification and illustration. The 
naked and definite virtues and vices present to the eye 
of the orator a sharp and a distinct outline. There is 
no blending or shading— no hovering indistinctness on 
the confines of each; but the Mount and the Temple 
of Zion are softened and sublimed on the eye, by the 
descending radiance of unseen divinity. It is imponible 
to contemplate them without feeling that all the sur- 
rounding landscape is hallowed by their presence, and 
that the points from which they may be viewed, and the 
lights under which they may be seen, are numerous, 
varied, and striking. It is not possible to touch a string 
in the mighty harp of Revelatkm which does not awaken 
another— 4md another till the whole instrument be at- 
tuned into harmony and corroborative intonation. J?ar- 
ntf «/n#M, too, that first, second^ and third thmg in all 



popular addresses, is infinitely more compatible with 
extempore than with preconceived language. To what 
does Ur Chalmers owe nine-tenths of Us popularity, but 
to his fhrious and overwhelming eamestnessy— to the 
swelUng featnvesy— the hoarse intonations,— tbi convul- 
sive grii^iings,*-the onward, upward, sidelong, grace- 
less movements,— the all that indicates to every child in 
the passage, and every gaser in the doorway, that the 
speaker is completely in earnest,— 4hat, as with the com- 
batants at Thrasymene, even an earthquake would pass 
under him unnoticed, whilst he is graspiiig and throt- 
tling his subject ? But if Oiahneis, allpowerAil as 
he U, even under the disadvantage of cloee and perttna- 
dons reading, were to disengage liimself firom the Bible 
and the cushion, and to stand forward in the pulpit as 
he does in public meeting and assemblies, how much 
would be added to his gigantic stature, and how irre- 
sistible would be that earnestness, which was cnmped 
and hampered by no reference to pre-expressed sfanilcs 
and pre-traced characters I 

Let every voung preacher, then, be an evangelical 
preacher ; ana, should his lot be in the countiy, let him 
carefully study his text, attune his whole soul to the 
spirit and importance of his subject, and then, in the 
faith that utterance will be given, let him utter boldly, 
earnestly— 4nd he will thus tutor snccessfully— the mes- 
sage ot Qod to man. T. O. 



THB ENGLISH LADY. 
▲ FaAOlfXKT. 

I BAB gone one eveninff with my old friend, the Mi- 
nister of Qlenfinnan, to visit some of his parishioners. 
It was a summer evening, and the breexe swept past, 
balmv with the odours of the birch trees and the moun- 
tain heather. In the midst of ^t romantic solitude 
stood a cottage, the tasteful simplicity of which corre- 
sponded well with the wild and interesting sccnerv. 

*^ That cottage," said my friend, ^' was once me re- 
sidence of no common men. It was in the winter of 17— 
that two brothers came to dwell in it ; their names, their 
rank, were alike a mystery. They called themselves 
Fits CSare ; but it was understood that such was not 
their real designation, and the rustic dwellers of the 
glen knew too little of names or heraldry to have ielt 
interested in the matter. I, however, fdt a deep and 
searchinff interest ; for the bearing of these two brothett 
was nohte and commanding. They wore the Highland 
dress they were inseparaUe— shunned all social inter- 
course, and sought only the society of each other. When 
they walked together in our londy glens, with their black 
plumer mhigling with their blacker hair, they looked 
as though they had been bom to sceptres. 

*' There came with them a iUr and dying girl. The 
tie which bound bet lo their listtunes was, u£b all con- 
nected with them, mystetious and unknown. A wife 
she was not ; and even though the name of the English 
maiden had not differed from that of the brothers, her 
southern accents would have told she was the native of 
another land, whilst the Fits Clares were evidently of 
Scottish birth. And yet the breath of censure could not 
have lighted on tfaepuseand gentle creature { and when she 
wandeRd among our woods, in her melancholy beauty, 
tho> rustic turned aside from his path that he might not 
disturb the < English lady/ Every Sabbath she came, 
leaning on the arm of the elder Fitt Clare, and humbly 
seated herself in the house of Qod- I never sfaaU f<|iget 
her, as she sat there in her pale lovelinees, with her 
calm eyea raised to the heaven to which she waa haaten- 
ing. Sometimes X thought, when J saw her of a Sab- 
bath momhig, that a healthier bloom waa beginning to 
glow upon £r cheek. Alasl that bloom was but the 
fearful brightnesa of disease. Summer passed away, 
and autumn came; and not so fiat did the yeDow leaves 
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fade upon the bnmefaea, as faded the face of the fair Eng* 
lish girl. 

'^ At last, I was one evening called huirfedly to the cot- 
tage of the strangers, and I was led to the chamber of 
the lady. She lay upon a couch, supported by pillows ; 
and it was evident that the hand of death was heavy 
upon her. The elder of the brothers leaned against the 
bed ; his face was hidden by his hands, and by the dark 
masses of his black and disordered hair; but the convul- 
sive groans that shook his giant strength betrayed the 
agony of his sorrow. The younger brother, too, was m 
the room, but his grief was quieter -and more composed. 

^ You must now leave me,* said the dying sufferer, 
extending to each of the young men a fair jpale hand. 
The younger pressed his lips oSUn and fondly on that 
little hand, but the elder threw himself passionately upon 
the couch, and flooded her face with his tears. ^ You 
must go, my beloved,' she softly whispered, * else time 
will not be allowed me to reveal' 

' Yes ! yes V interrupted the young man, * it must 
be so indeed ;' and imprinting one more frantic kiss 
upon her pale brow, he rushed from the apartment. 

'^ The lady turned her eyes after him with a long and 
eager gaze; tnen, with a strong effort, raised herself upon 
the pillow, and looked wistfully upon my face, as though 
she would &in have made me the liearer of some melan- 
choly tale. The struggle was vain— no sound passed 
forth from her dying lipi — the darkness of death was al- 
ready on her brow, and her sweet eye had become glazed 
and heavy. OnCe I thought I heard her murmur, ^ My 
babe— my fair darling.' But I know not ; for the souncu 
were low and broken. I bent more closely over her ; but 
it was too late,— her lips moved no longery...4ud ere I 
could leave her side, she was a corpse. 

«^ When I told the melancholy event to the two bro- 
thers, the yoQi^er bent his head, and said, « It is the 
will of Ood ;' but the elder £bU down in a fit, like a 
weak woman, at my side. We placed Mm on a couch, 
and I opened a vein,and then left him to.his brother's care. 

^^ When I next saw the strangers, it was attheboiial 
of the fair creature they had lost. The brow of the 
elder brother had assumed an aii of stem and hopeless 
desolation ; and when he heard the earth rattle on the 
coffin, the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
On the following morning they had left the glen ; and 
now, the only remembrance of those mvsteriout people 
is the green grave of the English lady.'^ 

Gbvevxxvk. 
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THOUGHTS AT MIDNIOHT* 
By VTtmxm Kmiiedxff Auili^ <f ** Fft^ 
At thishonr, while the toiUwom husbandman sle^etib— 
While Guilt wildly revds, and Woe darkly vre^th. 
In my pale midn%ht watch would I humbly address 

thee, 
Beweoh thy fiMi^vepesB, and fhrvidly Uess thee, 
My&therl—MyOodl 

My yean are not many— my aba withoat mimbep«- 
I have waUt'd in adream, now I wake from my slumber, 
And look on the part in the past whieh I've bome^ 
As a tnveL«)il'd garment ui weariness Worn, 
And thrown otf at eve» 

How happy'are they who can find, in refleetiony 
No thought that cries, Shame ! no abhorr*d recollection; 
Whoee days shed the light of tranquillity round them. 
To cheer and support when the world has bound them 
With sonl^fslling chains. 



But wretched is he whose career is in MlniinfM, 
Who joins hands with hatred, and battles with irfiwii— ; 
Who, keenly alive to a fine sense of pleaaore^ 
Abandons the cap of delight for a meafure 

Ofpoison most foul! 
And sudi have I been, but too long, to my sorrow^ 
I've done that to-day which I wept for to-monrow ; 
Still loving the right, and the wrong still parBoing^ 
Making vows to be wise, and yet madly renewing 

OldfoUies 



I have dreams-*! have dreams by these <*"!* midnight 

embers^ 
Of things which my sool with relactancerenienilMr^— 
Of dear household soenei^ where at 'mom, drooping- 

hearted. 
With eyes raining tear% in my boyhood I parted 

From fiinds now no more. 

Thehr seats are all empty— it wen vahi to deplore them; 
Yet I widi that dark &te for one hoar would restore 

them, 
Until fhna his lips whom thoee Idnd ones loved dearly, 
They heard his heart's grief that he ever severely " 
Their fond bosoms pin'd. 

That wish Is opposed by the jostice of Heavoi ;— 
'Tis right man riiould suffer before he's fuqsl ven ; 
And O t never dagger cut keener or deeper. 
Than useless regret o'er the poor silent deeper 

We've injored and loved f 

I see through the lattios the stars dimly gleaming-^ 
Blest beaooDs of hope o'er a treaUed sea beaming— 
I turn from thefar light to the being that nMde them, 
And pray that the beauty in which he ■rray'd them 
May one day be mine I 

Thoa know*s^-^ onknown !— whom to name can we 



Who art what thou art— hast been stUl-eludt be 
Thouknow'st that thy creature^ now humUed befiiRtheik 
With his weak human sense doth sincerely adore thes— 
Then hear hun !-^ hear I 

hear Um !— now hear him, while the fire of his sphii 
Is nndimm'd by the carse all are bom to inhcritl 
And grant that, onmoved by life's joy or Ufe'a sornrwi 
Man's smile or man'e frown, he may acton the morrow 

The thoughts of to-night. 

1 ask not for riches for power I cars not*- 

To win them as most mortals win them, I dare no^- 
And the fiune that I covet, I'll never here know i^- 
I may not deserve it—you cannot bestow It, 

Blind brothera of day! 

Bnt guide ms^ O God I In a course still improving ! 
As tUsorb round the sun, in thy light always moving ; 
And let nought unholy arise to conceal thee 
From him who^ whenever he ceases to feet thee^ 
Contentment hath none. 

May my lifi»>time glide on as these night-eands are p&at, 
To eternity's ocean, a quiet stream floi^ng ; 
O my soul, be thy waters still pure as they now are ! 
Still bless'dp-lest they wander^O Lord 1 with thy 



power 



To torn them to thee 1 



Then 111 grasp thy cold hand, mystic Death ! as the liOBiy 
High-priest of a temple with clouds on Its glory ; 
And thoogh In the portal the pilgrim may fidter. 
He'll forward with Joy when he thmks of the altar 
Bright burning within 1 
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8TANZAS 
VBITTSV ABOVE THX COFriV OF KY TATHEB* 

By WtOUmUayne* 
Mt loody «pWt may go forth, 

And March this nunrtel sphere^ 
It iie*« will find floch pradoiu earth 

As thst which dumbers here j 
For in it deeply lie the whole 
PriedeN affntioos of my aooL 

Toi ! not a thought of lore !■ left 

Within my throbbing hreaet 5 
My hearV^Q?tlom and deeply deft, 

Liee buried in dark rest ; 
My life is not my own^*tis died 
Into the eold breast of the dead. 

My fiiUier ! oft with joyfbl glow 

I thought to be the stay, 
On whidi the worn and droopfakg boogh 

Ofthydedinhigday, 
' A firm and healthy hold might And, 
Nor tremble in Misfortune's wind. 

But suddenly and stem, thou hast 

Been torn away from me ; 
And inldly through my heart has paaiM 

Tlie blow whidi diiyer'd thee ; 
I felt the spirit's life-blood flow. 
And in me triekle deep and dow. 

I cannot nbe mfne eye to heateD, 

To gaate upon thee there, 
My lofty thoughts in Ydn have striven 

With terriUe despafar ; 
My lavtf my whole afieetions stay 
Peep centred in thy wasting day. 

And yet I Gsll to mind the thne 

When we would fondly speak 
Of living in another dime 

Than earth's, so dark and Ueak*- 
And in my mind I fed onoe more. 
The struggle from the earth to soar. 

But tis in va]»-'tis like the frail 

Convnldons of the bird, 
Stretch'd, aordy wounded, in the ytie, 

Its flutterlngs unheard,— 
In vaift it wildly diakes its wing. 
It cannot from the ground npspring. 

And yet— and yet-*I know this Uadc 

And awful fit will fly, 
And let my struggUng spirit back 

To look inspired on high. 
Where grenay blesfibidest thoo-. 
But ah I I cannot do it now. 



800TCH ASD EMQLISH SOKOS FREKCHIFIKD. 
I v.— r« Banks and Braes o* honme Docn. 
Rivage 6mai]l£^— douz ofyteanz, 
Ne montres plus votre all^resse I 
Ne ehantez {dus, petits oiseanz, 
Ayes %ard k ma tristesee ! 



Tu romps mon ooefur en gazouillant^ 
Oisean, qui dana les flours te plaisr-> 
De jours heureuz me souyenant, 
Pe jours par tis, " oh j pour jamaial 

Id j'aiinais fidre nn doux tour, 
YfAr des roeiers le bean m^lange^ 
Oh diaqne oieeau chantant Tamour 
Fait qu'i ramour mon chant s'arrango, 

Mon ocBur frit gal,— je pris la roa^ 
Embldme d vrai d* Amour divine ; 
Mon frux amant« pris ma roee^ 
£t ne m*a Iai8s6 que I'^ine 1 

v.— Jdfy Lwe^s in Germany, 
Mon amant est loin de moi ; 
Renvoyez-le i 
il eombatte poor son Roi, 
Mais U m*8 jur4 sa fol ; 

Benvoyez-le ! 

Son arm^ est d petite 3 

Renvoyea-le! 
Faut mourir ou prendre ftiite^ 
La valeur a sa limite ; 

Renvoyez-le ! 

Ton amant gardait sa foi; 

Bdle dame ! 
Mais Up^rit loin de toi, 
Combattant pour notre RaI; 

Tristedame! 

Ah! aonftme est done ravie; 

Ilestmo^I 
II ne verra plus Julie,! 
Ni son aim^e patrie :— 
Tout m'est obscnr en vie 1 

Plains mon sort! 

LokMA. 
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RXAY MoaDXN ; sod YALXRIB. or tub CitADSL ov THa 

Lakr.— Copies of these worki, which have Jutt iwiMd, or sie 
abottt to iMiM ftom the Edinbuigh Pien, reached us too late in 
the weelc to appear among our literary notices to^y, but w» 
hope to do Justice to both next Saturday. The first is a Novel in 
three vdumes, and the second a Poem in two. They are the 
primma of twoaut^ion who have not hitherto been befbro the 
public. 

Oroaks ard PHKaBTTRRiAH%-The diaeoasloB excited on 
this snltfect does not seem likely soon to lose its interest. Besides 
the pamphlet by Clxricus* which we reviewed some weeks ago, 
two others are shortly to appear. The one entitled, " Observe- 
tioos on the Use of Instromentd Music in the Public Worship of 
God, addressed to the people of Scothnd in general, and to the 
Members of the R^lef Synod in parUcuhur 1 by a Presbyterian." 
The other, '« An Apotogy for Instrumental Music fai Churchca,** 
wUdi we understand wiU be Arom the pen of the Rer. Mr Ander* 
son of GhMgow, one of the ReHef Clergymen hi that dty. 

The Editor of the Blg^ Cornier anwwmowi a new monthly 
Miscellany, to be eaUed the ** Bloim Litbbary Maoabinr." 
Baeh Number U to oontaln 36 doaely printed Itmo pages, and is 

wO cost 0Ku7 qCm 

Mr Colbum has aonoanoed a New Wedily Paper, the flist 
mtmber of whidi is to appear next Saturday, to be caUed '• Tbb 
Court JouRitAL." Its pages are to Atmlsh a mldgled record and 
reWew of aO matters and events, (poUtical sultfeets ahvie except, 
ed,) which are ealeulated to interest that dass of readen who cooBie 
within what is understood by the "Court Oiele.** This may 
seem to be an interference with the pecuUar piovlnoe of the 
MfmOng Pott, and one or two other fiMhionabisnew^pent Imt 
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itif tatheluuidsof BQiixiltdpubllibcr, wcOlIH dull Me how he 
gets OB* 

The Second Tohnw <tr llr Tydei^ HMory of Seottand Is an. 
nouncedforthe tSfhorOlliiiOBth. Thli vobnne bring* dowa 
the History to the Aeeession of the House of Stewvti and oon- 
tains an enquiry intd^MOondllioB of Ite people tfSdotland, in 
those early times. 

We are Infbnned that Moore has a new musical work In aitate 
of consideiahle forwardness, which he designates, *' Legendary 
Ballads." Kany of (he <dd melodies an stieeted by Mmsait and 
others supplied and haxaooiaed by Sir John Stevenson, his old 
friend and ooad|ntor. 

Mr Sheridan KnowU^ «* AUMT lisllll hi thehendi of the Com- 
mittee of Dniry Lane, who paid him, some ttane ago, three hun- 
dred guineas for the MSn which the present lessee refuses to give. 
The Management of Cogent Gartett hare stpniiled their wiUmg- 
ness to pay the sun ; but this oflbr the Dniry Lane Committee 
have declined. 

Sir Humpbbst Dayy.— Sir Humphrey Davy's death was an- 
nounced oflBdally at a reoentmeeting of the Fveueli Institute ; but 
later intelligence has readied ttiis country from Rome, bywhidi 
we learn that this eminent taidWidual is not only stlU in the land 
of the living, but that his health is improYiqg so much as to af- 
ford fair hopes of his ultimate recovery. 

The first number of an Irish Catholic Magailne, with themotto 
"Happy homes and altars ^e/** has Just been pubUshed in 
Corlc. 

In the BnbaUenit fortheoming volume of Tales of a Chelsea 
Pensioner, there are six Tales,— The Gentle Reetult,— A Day on 
the Neutral Grottnd,*Sar8toga.— Marda,— A Pyrenean Adven- 
ture—and The Rivals. The work will appear speedily. 

MaaTiNo ov Ffenonna.— Thto elegant and gentlemanly exhi- 
bition, which is got up annually, with much taste, by Mr RoUoid, 
takes place in the Assembly Rooms next Saturday, when the eom- 
bioed influences of music and bright eyes will no doubt excite the 
ArtUUi to the jnostlirilllant feats of arms. 

MtntRAYta CoNciBT.— ll^e were glad to perceive that Mr Mur- 
ray's Concert-room, on Tuesday evenhig last, was RUed to over, 
flowing. As a violinist, Mr Murray is not more distinguished for 
deMeaey and expression, ttian for Are and force of execution. 
Compositions which seem to have been Intended to baflle all hu- 
man fiddle-sticks areto him a mete pastime, and Mayseder or Bal- 
Hot present to him no greater difllcultles than he would find in a 
Scotch strathspey or Irish Jig. We mentioned last Saturday that 
Miss InversTity was to sing for ttie first time In pttbUo at this con- 
cert. We were much pleasod with her ^ibiif / she has a rich and 
powerful Toioe, with which, after a little more cultivation and 
study, she may aooomplish great things. 

Daytd Wilkis.— (From the Ottford JMirary Gaaette.)^Tl» 
genius of Wilkie is at once original and national. The tranquil, 
and searching, and sarcastic spirit of the North is visible in all 
his compositions. He seldom risd into the region of poetry ; and 
has no visions of angels ascendiqg and descending. His heart 
and hand are with domestic life ; end in scenes of housdiold hap- 
pbiess or sorrow he b unrivalled. He has the excellence of the 
Dutch school, without its oceasional grossness t and he has added 
a tenderness and pathos of his own, which lilt his works into the 
region of perfect purity and elegance. His delieaey is> hideed, 
remarkable; not the dellcwy alone which eludes what la oflten- 
sive to modesty, but that nice perception of character, which 
avolds'whatever Is broad, staring, and oa/re. His genius leems 
akin to that of Allan Ramsayt and he has the same graphic taste, 
and the same skill In delineating ordinary life, which distinguish- 
ed the author of the Gentle Shepherd ; while the fireedom of his 
toudies, and the Cudnation of his grouping, remind us of Bums. 
On all his early oompositions, his native land Is Imprened very 
legibly I and we love him for it.— Since WUklo pahited his first 
plctsaee» he has travelled in Flanee and Italy» In Germany and 
Spain; and the eharaeter of bis later works bears evidence of fo- 
relgnlandai He has pafaitod FUgrfma at Ramek and Patriot! hi 
Spain I and had he not done sndi wonders befoee^ wewooM have 
wdeomed his new pndnetloMa&dUs ehanfe of style, aa we wish 
to welcome all the works of our benefiwtors. But we think en 
lfaeBUDdFidd]fer,enfteVilk«eFolltieiane,on^ Rent Day, 
or on tho Readhig the Wataikw Gaaettei and the Washing the 
Fostof Maleor remals POgxina* the Hymn to oar LUy, the 
Si^e of flanflDMat auttto Fstikifs Gonnoll of War, fiideawajr 
before them. Vet there Is gieat beauty of groupliv, and nice 
sense of ehaiiwtar, and the most eaBqaiaile abnpUeity, and tieh 
depth of ooloai^ in these oonpoeitknM^ and we are not sue that 
theyasanotthebeatofhlsworke. But our heart is so intcnssly 
national, that we cannot foal their benity as we ought Weki- 



ment that soeh a spirit dioold ■qaaoder Ha sticnglli on Itelanf 
and Spaniards, and leave so many scenes of honaebrnd joy, and 
humonr, and seilottsness, vnembodled. Why tfMSiM he oeek 
abroad for what he can find in abundance at home? JBvcry vil- 
lage abounds with character t every glen has ito little eotctle of 
peesants and politicians: the rustic at theploach, the sht|iteid 
on the hill, the weaver at his loom, and Uie Mackgnlth In hii 
forge, are all duoaeteis, after their hind, mortified liy ctaeom- 
stancesand eduaallon. To one ft wjua l Mted with the fireride en- 
joyments, the rustle dellgfatib theamush^ ahsindities. and ham- 
less follies, of the agricultural population of tiie Island* a Oiou- 
sand pictures present themselves^ emUaaoned with the on^naL 
spirit and feeling of CM iBglBad. Oar natieaalposlKy, toOk is 
ftill of images of grace and beauty; and the songa of Scotland 
alone contain more fDenea of a domMtle and ehivalnMie aaiue 
than the whole Royal Aeedemy eould embody In a eentmy. 

Royal SocnTV.-«At ttie last meeting of the Royal Soris ty of 
Edinburgh, on the 6th Instant, the Kdth Medal, which had bea 
adjudged to Dr Brewster, was delivered, llie late Alexso. 
der Keith, Esq. of Dunnotlar, eonveyed the son of obc thou- 
sand pounds to trustees, to be applied in the manner whtdi 
they should think best to promote scientific improvemcBU. 
The trustees haviqg had the approbation of Mr Keith, pre- 
sented six hundred pounds to the President and Gooneil of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, as an unalienable ftdid, the istp- 
rest of whieh, for two successive years, ehouU be given as a 
prise to the author of the most important diseovaty in sdesce 
made during the same period, In any part of the world; bat ecna- 
municated, for tiie first time, to the Royal Society of Edmbujgh, 
and afterwards published in their Tmnnctions. Some time ago^ 
the prise for the first biennial period was awarded by the coandi 
to Dr Brewster. Uteprtss^ eoneisting, agreedily tothatenns of 
donation, of a gold medal, and a handsome pieee of plaM^ was de- 
livered to Dr Brewster, by Dr Hope, V.P.R.S.E., at the meetiog 
of the Society, held in their Hall on the 6th current. Dr Hope 
then stated, that the discovery for whidi the prise was awarded, 
was that of two new fiuids existiqg In minute cavhiealn the inte^ 
ilor of the crystals of several difibrent mtnerala. 

Theatrical Gotfip.— The Cdburg, Sadlex'k WeDs, tbeSuner, 
and the Addphi, have brought their winter season to a dose, bet 
are soon to reopen. Ducrow is at Astley*s, and aa wonderfU as 
ever. Easter spectades are about to be produced at both die large 
houses.— Keen has been performing In Coik. We die wander 
that he has not been brought here.— We hove hod Miss F. H. 
Kelly for four nighty in whose praise we cannot say mndu She 
Is to be succeeded on Monday by T. P. OOoke— the jattn*, sod 
the montter,^ThB young lady we mentioned In our last, made 
her debut in the part of RoHmd on Tuesday. She It pretty, sod 
has a sweet deer voice; but, ftom her Inexperience and appareac 
timidity, it is impossiUe yet to decide as to her abilities. Her 
chieffoultseemstobeawantofanhiuition; and we think it right 
to say, that if she aspires to the premier Htehan, she has still a 
great deal to learn.— Alexander is to open the CaJedoniBn Theatre 
for a month next Wednesday. 

Weeklt List or Perpormakces. 
April 11—17. 
Sat. The Young Quak er, % Ktfng and Cztr. 
MoN. Romeo and JtUUt, if Bottte tmp. 
Tuna. PoMrf Honour, Pereonattont\ J 
Wan. Jane Shore, Day n^mWtdibig,^D6^ 
TnuB. Jeatout IFI^, 4 ^atericu 
Fbt. Theatre dosed. 



TO OUR CORRE8PONDENT& 

The Ettrldc Shepherd requests us to mentfonoa what ful^ 
we should like his next oommunicatian to be. AS we can say is. 
that with the genius he brings to bear upon every subbed; we io 
not think he can go wrong. Let it be grave or ^y-^verseor 
prose—Just as the mood is on Mm. The great rule we shooM like 
him to attend to is, that the eooner he fovouit ia fbe belter. 

We shall be glad to recdve the Botanical and Hedieal NoOeei 
which have been obligingly offered us— The article by <* A 
Northern Correspondentf* will appear as ioon as we can fold 
room for it— A review of Dr MemcsTs ■' History of the Rae 
Arts" In oar next^— *« R. T. T.** of Glasgow makes some sogies- 
tions by which we may profit. The antomiphs we promised seme 
time ago wUI be delivered with sn earl)' Number oTtha J^rojc Ab 

In ou)r next, asesne translated from Oie WaHenslMn'fc Camp of 
Sdiiller. 

We are much pleased wtlh » The AvM B ^ am Man.** but 
should like to know a little rooie of its hialOTy.— ThCK is good 
promise in '* A Scene at Sea," by *' L.* of Greenock.— We rmet 
that the Unes by «■ W. A," the Tenes " On Sprta^** and «*% 
Song of the Spirit,'* wil not suit us. 

Our London Letter of this week Is unavoidably poisoned. 
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This voik pnttlei us a little. The anthor is by no 
means 4iMtitati of abilities, yet his book is full of ab< 
aardidea, wd« what is worse, serioua oftuees against 
aoond moxalityjifid.conreet principle. Id some passages 
theie ia exceileBt fpituig, strong original thinking, and 
highly proper, ttolitfiit Marding men and manners ; in 
many others nothing is aooonraUe but the most care- 
less composition, the most distorted and emneous opi- 
nions, and intfHogemepts, of the most painfid and»pve- 
faenatUe kinil, on the ordinary laws of polite society, 
not to say of religion and virtue. The general impres- 
aion left by the work is, that the autb»x has talents, 
which he might have turned to a fSir better use ; but that, 
not being ^piided by steady principles, and, moieover^ 
being paiticalarly inexperienced In novel-writing, he 
haa produced a book which, by all ordinary readers, 
will bepioQOuaoeddull and disagreeable in the extreme. 
There m next to no plot ; and as the itersons introduced 
do not .in any extraofdinary degree excite our sympa- 
thies, the jfk^AnU connected with them possess little 
interest Reay Mordeo is a young man of respectable 
family and loleiable prospects, who copoes down to 
EdinbfDoh to study medicine, liaving previously fallen 
in lore, mt with a Miss Dunsmore, woom he has seen 
oocd or tviott at Brighton, and then with a servant girl, 
called Susan, whom he seduces, and afterwards writes 
/Use sentiiioettt about, Wfus ad naweanu GeUing tired 
of Edittburgb, he visiti the Continent, returns to London, 
lives in the mostdissipatadand profligate manner,attempts 
to commit snidde, goes mad, b taken to It«ly,moets there 
with soose ridiculous adventures, having agpm fallen over 
head and ears in love with a girl at first sight, in a 
wood oeir Florence, quarrds with her, comes home, and 
after writing another volume to make up ihree^ finally 
marries Miss Dunsmore^ and becomes a reformed rake. 
Aa • alory, therefore, Reay Morden is below contempt ; 
and. were it not for detached pieces oi writing scattered 
through It, and pmcnlarly in the first volume, we do 
not know what ledeemina pobts it would have possessed. 
Even these, however, or whidi we shall say nuweimme- 
diatdy, cannot exeute the recklessness, in point of mo- 
rality, which pervades the whole; and the fact of this 
recklessness being coupled with some abilities, onlv makes 
their perverrion the more conspicuous, and calls more 
imperativdv for the critic's lash. We are willing to be- 
lieve that this fault is partly to be attributed to the 
nntaral carelsas hardihood of a youthful writer ; but 
though ^^ youth should bs fisaitess and free," it must 
be |int tfaroutfh a course of severe nuigation, if it ever pre- 
sume so aaseS, in apOBtsd work, tliose important barriers 
by which the deeci^Jes of life are preserved inviolate. 
On thi« wcmt ^^ fi#s7 Morden" h((s oar tevsr^t csn- 
tuse^ 



We have said, however, that the book contains pass- 
ages which indicate talents, much above mediocrity ; 
and, as we are always anxious to cull an author's bes 
things, rather than point out his worst, we subjoin se- 
vera! extracts, which we are sure our readers will peruse 
with considerable satisfketion. They evidently indicate 
a strong (rather than a very well nigulated or refined) 
mbid, which thinks for itself, and is not afraid to ex- 
press its thoughts. 

LOfi AT FX&ST SrOHT. 

« I always love at first sight. I hate, abhor, detest, 
de^e, abjure, the cold calculating clod^ who thinks, 
compares, collates ; examines frcwn top to toe by square 
and rule ; enquires about fiiends, connexions, interest, 
fortune ; dives into petty matters of settlements, pin. 
money, dress, liveries, equipages, and estahlisbments ; 
looks into the rent-roll, sums the total cent per cent, 
and then proceeds right regularly to court ; who, seeing 
a dragon in every woman, and perspective families in 
every girl, trembles at a marriage where PIntus is not 
priest; and fastidiousljr sfarinkiiig ftrom the fascinations 
of beauty, as the sensitive plant at the touch of a finger, 
retires from the verge of ftminine attraction, like the 
seaman from the wave before the fVowns of a coming 
gale. No ! I give a loose to my fancy ;.-J[ revel in 
ideal perfbction $ I roll in imaginative ^>lendour ; I see 
my mistress lovely, young, and fascinating ; I endue 
her with the parity of the vestal hymn of a seraph 
choir, and picture her in my heated brain like the un- 
fading flower of Syria, ever blooming, beautifyil, and 
fresh. I would wi^h to be ever thus in love,— my mis- 
tress absent fVom my eyes, but her image reflected in 

all its vividness ttim the mirror of my heart ; ^for 

Where's the honour of loving a woman — of behaving 
dtttifVil and khid— administering to her wishes, wants, 
and little numberless requisites— soothing her sorrows 
and assuaging her griefs, when she is young, lovely, 
interesting, and of large fortune ? I question much if 
Jupiter himself would have requir^ more to have ren. 
dered him a good husband and constant man. No ! 
'tis the lovmg, the adoring, the marrying— but in this, 
after all, we need not be too precipitate— a woman you 
have seen but once or twice, of whom you nothing know, 
but that she ia a woman, and in whom you are likely 
to meet all the blandishments of the sex, noingled with 
reciprocal love ; or, on the other hand, all the miseries, 
unhanpinesses, and bickerings in the world :— .'tis this, 
and this alone, that constitutes the honour. The very 
uncertainty makes it delicious." 

THOUGHTS OK CHUIlCH-OOIXa* 

^« 1 am ever willing, at proper times and places, to 
breathe my aspirations to that Being of whose mcompre- 
hensibility I tremble to think ; witli whose ipoodness 
and greatness I am ever surrounded; and by whose 
mi^t the heavens, the seaa, the winds, and the tides, 
perform their stated tasks,— 4he wide world his foot- 
stool, the universe his resting-place ! But it must be 
alone, in the thick and silent solitude of woods, and 
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vildf , and wildemettes, where the tough rocks give 
glory to hUname, the mountain torrents thunder paaana 
to ilia greamew, mA waviag fareata ballstnjoba td hia, 
i mm e u a umh le Ma}eaty (— orin the maditatftenKiiiients 
of unfathomable thought, when the aoul, forgetting and 
forgot by thinga external, loses itself in its own awful- 
nesB, and tuma to an Almighty cause, as the helpless 
infant to the mother*a breast I 

«( In pitblic worship, there is much to disturb attention, 
— <the.|NWip and cUcoaiat^ce of nMD,*--many paa*. 
sions biought into action, which slumber in solitude ; 
and devotion not unfrequently has little to do with the 
inlcnnl oooMfla «r the hebdomadal mrgatioiu I da 
not wiah to be severe or cynical upon Ilia fair aex, vhaa 
I say, that I do not thmk there are many in any one 
eongiegafion, taken at random, however large, abote 
twenty and Mow tliirty, who go t» pray. Uuabanda ; 
tittl&4attla ; woddly ideaa; dieaa; tba confinenxBt 
doling the week ; a new bonnet, peliaae, mu% or bean, 
an afi powerful allincmeiita In die eyea of femalea, 
vliicb, added to the desire of bdng seen, admhed, atated 
at, aquecaed, and talksd abont, would cause them to vi* 
sit the ehapdof Satan bimaelf, if he werebtttto becoaie 
a lubionable praachar an earth. Let diia not be eon. 
strued into disrespect or bad opinion of the * down of 
creation.' The £iult is in human aature, and not in 
them»«— 'tis in the aex, not the individual. I love 
women too well not to admire even their peccadil- 
loes. They err from a good motive — ^they dread sin- 
gularity; and, being naturallv gr^^ous, wherever 
one goea, all follow. If Laay Evergreen or Mrs 
Sims thinks Dr Crabjaw an excellent preacher and 
good man, she borea her acquabtancea until they take 
seats in his chapel ; and if she have a large circle of 
Aft or aix hundred friends^ and money to give them 
entertainments, they follow her like a flock of chickens ; 
and, in a month or two^ the worthy doctor's chapel is 
converted, from a house of prayer, to a fashionable as- 
sembly of scented beaux and ribboned belles. Thoae 
who doubt wliat I aay, had better visit any of the fa- 
shionable ' kflltimes,* or chapels, in London^ and then 
they will posaibly think less of chapel-going than I dob 
For my own part, I never viaited any of these temples 
of fashion, that I did not come out infinitely worse tnan 
when I went in. lever saw too much to distract attention^ 
.^too many beautiful facea,-.-«nd too many eyea darting 
contagious love ; Hps that pouted a wantonness of rosy 
health ; and forms^ and arms, and handa*-Qot to aay 
any thing of dress, that made me conjure up in fancy 
the palace of Eblia, or the Harem of Samarcand. There 
was so much beauty, and pomp^ and human spleadouri 
that the Creator was lost in his own works." 

SDIXBC7E6H. 

(( To a vonxig man without aequaintanCes, Edln- 
bur|^, for tne first month or so, is the very dty of blue 
devuB, ^nnuiy and hypishness. There is no part in 
which he can ttroD^ and mingle with the youth and 
beauty of the season ; no arcade, where elegant languor 
and fashionable folly may be seen to advantage ; no sa- 
loon, in which aU that is fraU and lovely bloom, smile, 
and sigh. It is the city of professions ; learning and 
literature there take preocdence of fashion and parade ; 
and, inatead of the gala beau and flippant coxcomb, 
that one encounters m the west end of Babylon, the 
paper-bearing lawyer, and the hurrying medical, alone 
obstruct the way. 

*^ Even Prince's Street is any thing but a fashionable 
Rsoit ; for, except a few awkward, meagre-kwking en- 
signs, just on commission, and valetudinarian veterans, 
wounded at rand-walled fiotta in the East Indies, wl^ 
here and there a paHid-fseed debauchee of a medical 
stndent, looUng aa if he weve the sentry-box, and not 
the wntdiman. of diseaser-one or two respectably diesa- 
ed lawyetBy with occasional eountry-eousina, and Httle 



misses, like Virginiaa, going to school,. .. there b no 

J>retension to fffittj or fiuhion. The ^HUf do not think 
t ^ita tha thiag tabeseenoMi ia that s«8eac>aad yoa 
soon become acquainted with all the faces that meat 
there ; and as that part of the terrace, which ia allotted 
to promenading, is not extensive, you will, in the course 
of the morning's walk, meet and re-meet the aame per- 
sons so frcq&ently, that yon may count the wrinklea in 
the old veterans* faces, and the bought curia on the la- 
diea* heads.: No « ttnidet,' vor ^FiYal* Cour^' nor 
any place, in short, as I heard a Cockney, who came to 
spend a week in the Modem Athens, exclaim, < fit lor 
a CkriiHtm.* Thto waa ceruialy riMlosieal ; bvt sn- 
tiphnaia waa tbsr favourite figure of the speakff.** 

A STUDEHT^S HrVKKTO&Y. 

" There wdie seven eme^botteiacd dMdia, one sola, 
a tripod stool, with an earthen jar upon iu and two ta- 
bles,— 4>ne in the n&iddle of the room, the other in a 
corner. The latter waa laden with books, plato, and 
instrument-cases, surgical, aatriKiomical, surveying, mu- 
sical, and geometrical, — spiled up like a chapman^a 
goods, one above the other, * in aradi-admixed disor- 
der,' till they nearly touched the-cdling. On the floor 
wei» boxing-gitfvea, hooka agatai, and nwska for fenccsa. 
In one comer shoUbdts and guna,.-..half a seoie of wiiole 
and btokea foila; basket-aticka, fiahing-nda, and an 
innuiacraMe quantity of buUeta, shot, and aluga ; over 
which lay an iron ladle, need for nadting lead. On the 
other aide, alambica and retorts ; a galvanic battery, 
with electrical macbhie, jara, bottles, and vials, atiie 
num^ro^ of all shapea asid siaaa, ever described in acovxse 
^ MaUria MedktB^—finm the conico-aphcraidal, to 
the gbbulo-cylindrical;— -besides stoppers of cork, 
wood, and glaas ; flaaks, qailla, and piccea of leather ; 
and laat, not leaat, a bladder of hag'a lard, ncndiag by 
a piece of whip-cord from the top of the windoir. lo va- 
^ioua little habiiaU, weto the relics of pneftmatic ai^iara. 
tiia ; tadu for hokting vials, from which varieoa osloor- 
•d rags depended; while firagments and kiger pieces of 
mmenls, placed in wooden traya, divided into com- 
partments, attracted the eye by their glittering, and re- 
lieved the dnlness of the scene. There was scarcely 
space to move, witboat stepping on something ; each as 
little brown paper parcds of powden, pounded minenla, 
and dye sabstances i and, once or twice, I waa thrown 



into a violent pecspivation by die axploaton of 
thug balls. The walb wen decorated with taaay any- 
bot-agreeabk-lMkiBg platca of the hnman bodj ; and 
others, representing what I at first conceived to be dia- 
grama for stndying the manner of piling cannon-balls, 
bat, on nearer inspectioQ, diacovcicd to be lUostxaiioBs 
of Dalton^s Theory of Atoms I Thciewas alsoacari. 
oatnre or tiro of die hue Queen, Sir Witthun Curtis, 
and Lord Pieteraham ; several groapa of human th%li- 
boaes, legs, and arms, croat and %nred, la the maansr 
ci armoury, to add to the efibet. On the chjaney pte e e 
burned an old-laahioned bronae kap, with a pale bine 
flame, round which were various aknlk of animala,— as 
dogs, hawks, and crows ; and, on the whole, this world 
of odds and ends recalfed to memory die Nmembrance 
of those nameless repositories, about the ndghbon r hood 
of Wapping and die doefca, over the black lintela of 
which, in white coRsumptivei>looking dianctcn, ia in- 
seribed, ^ l>ealer in Marine Stores.' 

«^ I was on the point of rlngittg, lo enqnire tf I had 
not been shown into the-lumbcr-room by mistake, when 
I was auracted to the flreplaee by one of those nnseem- 
ly ameUa oflen esrperienOed in the prosocntioo of mato- 
micd studtea, but «f which, at that tnne, I hftdnoidre; 
and, on peeping Into the gkate, aaw a heart, wbkh I 
supposed a shcqi's, a calf *s, or some other animal^ 
but arhicH sobseqocbtly turned out lo be a hnman crea- 
ture's, fn the last sts^e of potreliketio& I I did not 
meddle with it, but got this information aAerwanb. 
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From this siunreT, I DfttnxaXlT looked np again al Ae 
mantel-piece, ana saw what, in my previous examina- 
tum« had escaped notice ; viz. tfasoe or fouv lizards in 
spiriia, a tape-worm, and whai I aometimo after learned 
waa the dried windpipe of a man^ who vaa hanffed lor 
murder. Above Hne mantel-pieoe, again, were differenu 
sized Madden of <UficMBt wuouila* faatofuw togetlier 
like a bunch of onlona. The piar.gliioi mtd a glass I 
— was hung ipUb wieedi I beg tho ahado mi Linnsus 
pardon ! — I mean plaaiB of every desttlptiim,«-^reen, 
dried, and drying. 

<< In a rQoesSf whidt the gtoom of die apaitment had 
at first prevented me ttcm obaervingv but which, now 
that my eyes had become accustomed to the disn light, 
was very evident^ I diacevesed a pUutoJbrte^ an iEoUan 
harp, and a oaae of dnfWfag^iiiatftU On the piano was 
a tray of stones from the fiedliepanffm, at the label 
informed me,..«i3eiiieo, Gape-Goest, and the neighbour, 
hood of Seringapateau ' Btesa ma !* ejaculated I, « he*8 
wrong here,' touching my fioeeheadi" 

A good many«soK paaaam> of ashnifaf kind, might 
be selected ; but, aa soon as mia was dooe, Httle would be 
left bobind but *^ leather and prooella.** As a whole, we 
cannot recommend '"^ Reay Mordea** to our leaders ; 
but have some hopes that the author's next production 
will be of a purer vid better kind. 



VttUerp; or^ The Citadel €f <&« Xek*. A Poem. 
By Charles Doyne Sillery, % vols. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd* 1829» 

We have pleasure in directing the afttentioB of our 

readers to this woric It is not without aome' of the 

faults incidental to yoaog writers t but it conuios many 

beauties wbi^ amply redeem iu impcrfodions, and 

which, while they inucate the pcessoee of gsniiks, also 

imply the jprobabillty that its niCttre achievoBents will 

j be of BO mean kind, seeioff thai so much has been done 

I at the very outset Mr SIUcfy*s chief error is one which 

I ** leans m virtue's side ;** his fancy is too exuberant, 

and, consequently, hb descriptions arc too protracted, 

and too frequently introduced, fladhe lopped ofi^ a good 

I number of the orerJuzuriant shoots, his noenr would 

have gained in strength what St lost in ti^th, and 

I would have sffiiidad to oi^aary minds Umm opportu. 

nities for' cavilling sad caiietoiu Om ova opinions, 

i however, with those of Sir Jeshna Reymild% SN never 

so ma&h infioeneed by the afassnss of defcets, as by the 

presence of beauty. We observe km errors in Air Sil- 

lery^s book, which may not eatfilT be remedied "vrhen a 

lit'.Ie more experience has tamed &e excurslveiiess of 



imagination," and given additional solidity to the judg. 
ment. We find, on the other baad» much to be pleased 
with, and hail wiUi confidenoe and gratification $iis ac- 
cession of a.freah said ssd«M««aiBded hwer of the Muses 
to the list of those whose names are already familiar to 
die pafaJic ear. 

We do not wiah to praise i«disc«imiaa|ely, er to ea. 
courage unprofitahly ; we shall, therefore, mentiea the 

' two leadiiur circumstanoss whidi la our estimation en- 
title 'Mr Sillery to the commeodatioBa we are dispossd 

I to bestow upon him. ThBjrU of Asss ii» that our aa» 
thor has evidently iioi tahtin to- writiM pastry (as too 
many persons do), m«cly beeatse he fih his inlorvMU 
tion was too limited, and his mind too mooltivatsd, to 
permit of his t writing prose. It is a eomsaon mistake, 
that a certoin saseeptlbiUty of fecUng, logeHicr with a 

j liveliness of fimey, are of themselves suAeient, not only 
to constitute a poe^ but to enable htm to produce poetry. 
No doubt they mU enable a youngster to produce some- 

I thing which may, by courtesy, be termed poetry ^ and 



iridch, when copied neatly into a lady*s album, maj be 
read with nuich applaase ; but though Horace has said 
truly, that no man can be a poet unless he be horn so, he 
never meant that a bom poet might sit all his life play* 
ing with his fingers, and that whenever he openedhis 
lips, poelry would flow spontaneously from xmau No ; 
the poet must work like otiier men* At school and eol. 
lO0B he mart ]»bo«r ; ho must explore the wisdeea of 
philosophy, and the nmteiies of sdenee $ ho must see 
sad beosme eeqnalnted with the works of art and of 
nature. Knowledge muat ferm the substratum of his 
poetry i and ont of the thusgs that art^ he must weave 
bright fanciea, which point perefaanoe to thiqgs that may 
never be. This is a merit (and no small one) which Mr 
Sillerj possesses. • His classical lore, his sdentifio ia- 
fbrmation, and his habits of industrious research, are 
apparent in almost every pag&' If he desaibes a tourb 
nameot, the minutest laws and customs of chivalry seem 
lamillar to him ; add lis ^onfllecAieBtly prseents m4by 
vivid and glowing pictures of deeds done in the days of 
the shidd and the hms^ iThieb even 8t Pihiye, nois. 
sart, or Sir Walter Scott,; might not have-been ashamed 
«o own. If he spetJu of an andent castle, all the tech- 
nicalities of arclutecttfre seem at his finger ends ; if he 
sacends a moantain, geology opens up her stares for 
him ; if he lands on an uninhabited island, botany pours 
her treasures into liis lap ; the atiU midnight finds him 
pointing to the heavens widi the wand of the astronomer { 
and the vessel that bears him to distant lands, carries 
with it a carious obeervor of all the natural pbenoiaena 
of the earth. Hence Mr Sillery'a verses em calculated 
to eeavey, not pleasimi alone, biit also •astniellofi, 
which ought to be the great aim of all writers, and the 
chief object of all readers. More than a thhrd part ef 
each volume is occupied with notes, illustrative of the 
text ; and even a hasty gknce at these wiU show that 
Mr Sillery has not been throwing away the invaluable 
sprhig.tinie of his days in dreamy lisilessness*^ poet, 
perhaps, from the cradle, but a poet still in a state of 
mfancy. Mr Sillery haS cultivated hif mind{ and the 
many indications of bis hftviag done so, eootahied la 
the work before us, is th»/r«l reason why we hold it 
worthy of eoaiaiendalioB. 

A eecond and no less powerfid co n sideisrien Induces 
as 10 bsstoar ^e mead of praise npon our author. Mr 
Sillery*s heart is in the right plaos^ His principles are 
pure, his fec^gs are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet 
milmpaird, is all directed towards laudable objects. 
He is a passionate admirer of nature in all her moods ; 
he is full of benevolence towards aU his feUow-creatures ; 
there is none of the littleness of false pride, or of morbid 
sensibility, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or 
pretended, about his book. He writes, as a young poet 
always should, honestly and unaffectedly, pouring over 
his subject the warotglow of nativoi virtuous, and healthy 
sentimenu Here and there he is prosaic, extravsgant, 
tedioui, inflated ;..JmiI these are imperfections we are 
ever dUiysed both to forget and to foigive, m behalf ot 
young genius nobly eemmendng a career where even to 
fail u honourable. We ihink there is every reason to 
believe that Mr Sillery will not fail. He is deeply em- 
bued with the best part of a poet*8 nature-.»the warm 
affections and generous aspiraUons of the soul, iVom 
which all that is selfish is excluded, and which elevate 
to enpMO^t WB^^y hy lefioing the gioiier parts of oi»r 
nature. 

We do not intend dweUiagea die story of « Vallery.'* 
It is a romance of the days of Chivalry, and fott of the 
spirit af the tkaas. In some respects, the pk>t is rather 
awkwardly mansged, and a poet*s privilege has been 
taken tbronghont, of faifrfaiging pretty extensively on 
the confines of probability. The -Ksne is laid priooi. 
pally in Spaip, though it changes oocaaionally to Ara- 
bia, and^ for a cauto or twe^ to an island (beautifhl as 
the Isle of Palms) in the Persian sea. Several detached 
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pasBagei which we shall extract, will supply a sufficient 
ideft of the author's style and abilities. In chivalric 
descriptions, Mr SiUery is always very happy ; cake for 
example tiie following spirited passage, witn which the 
second canto opens t 

How dark are thoee woods In the aolitades where the 
spreading chestnuts grow ! 

How green are the oaks o'enhadlng the hrooics that 
meand'rinff through them flow ! 

How gloomy and still the pines on the hill, scarce wa- 
ving a leaf to the breeze ! 

But how bright is the dance of shield and lance aU glit- 
tering between toe trees I 

Ride Ibrth f Ride forth ! from the gloomy north, ride 
forth from the dismal wood ; 

Each lofty lance, advance ! adyance ! and shield with 
thy cross of blood. 

They come from between the ehns green, a dashing and 
dashing tier; 

All sheathed in steel, from head to heel, a hundred 
knights appear ! 

By the coronet m his helmet se^ by the lofty plumes he 
bears,*- 

By the cross on the field of his bumish*d diidd, and 
cuirass of gold he wears^— 

By the gauntlets bright of silver whiter hi which his 
lance is grasp'd,— 

By the baldrick fair, with Jewds rare, and brilliant 
culflses dasp'd,— 

By fidchion emboss*d, and cuirass cross'd, with crimson 
bands on gold,— 

By ydlow spur, and ermine fur, with cognisance un- 
rQll*d,— 

By beaver barr'dylby kni^tly guard, by statdy bearing 
bold,— 

And by milk-white steed, I read, I reed, that this is a 
baron of dd. 

He comes frvm the chsac^ writh lance. and mace, from 
hunting the wolf in his den, 

With him from the heights a hundred knights are wind- 
ing down the elen— 

Through thicket and bnUce, by river and lake, and un- 
der the rocky steep, 

Their chargers of black all foUo w the trade that leads to 
the verge of the deep— 

Thdr steeds are prancing, plumes are dandng, hdmets 
glandng bricht,— 

While salvres are gieaminr, armour beaming, and pen- 
nons streaming white. 

It is not too much to say of the following graphic 
sketch of a knightly feast in Baton Vallery*s castle, 
that it has an Homeric air : 

Not Haerlem's organ, with its awful peals, 
Roaring through twice ten thousand tubes at once^ 
Could equal the loud sounds of clashing bells, 
Horns, trumnets, shalms, and ringing atabals, 
Psalteries and timbrels, monochoids and pipes, 
Cymbals, tamlMnurs, bugles, and kettle-drums. 
Harps, rotes, crowds^ lutes^ guitara^ and dulcimen^ 
Which fiU'd the hall, and rofi'd along the dome^ 
Shaking the fretted work and drapery, 
Like thunder flowing into harmony. 
White plumes are dancing round the burthen*d board, 
One hundred knights, all cased in polish*d sted. 
Like iron pillars, on whose capitals 
Wave ostrich feathers, at the banquet quaif 
The ruby wine^ and carve with gloves of steel- 
Round flows the wine, and louder grows the mirth. 
—Hie feast is o'er— the sewers remove the load— 
The laugh increases silver goblets ring- 
Fruits of all kinds are piled upon the board. 
** Fhigons,'* the Baron cries ;— « Cup-bearers, here^ 
Fill up these goblets ! Tdl the cellarer 
We want more wine. Come, minstrels, sweep your 

haras. '* 
« A toast r a toast !** the gallant warrion shout : 
*!Loi[i« may the grift>n on the banner spear 
Of Vallery wave upon her lofty towers- 



Joy to the Christiai^-4rouble to the Moov^— 
Shame to the crescent— flory to the cross!** 

We are not quite sure that eren in *^ Harmioc," 
many passages will be found more spirit-stirring, snd 
accuratdy aescriptive, than that which we subjoin ; 

Beneath the Baron's banner broad 

A thousand knights had fidn 
Fought for the lovdy cross of God, 

In Pdesline and Spain. 
And, sooth it was a goodly dght 

To see them on thdr steeds ; 
With blazing shidds, cuirasses bright, 

Gold, sted, and silver weeds— 
With nodding plumes and lances long. 

And scarfs of every die ; 
Silk penoncels on spear-heads strong, 

LIkc rainbows ot the sky ; 
Bold crests above thdr hdmeto set. 

Rich arms upon their shidds ; 
The red cross and the jpriffon lit 

On ffold and diver fidds. 
While Mttle-aze or martd hung 

Bedde each saddle bow ; 
And ponderous falchion clash*d and mog 

With jewdl'd but bdow. 
To see the silver spurs on heel, 
- The fretted casque on head ; 
The chargers barded dl in sted. 

For war and tilting bred. 
Their houdnes with escutcheons, too^ 

£mUazon*d every one ; 
Red, green, and sable^ pink and blue^ 

All Duming in the' sun. 
With chamfrons bright. 
And plumage white, 

And hoo6 like arrows springing, 
And arching manes 
And golden reins, ' 

And bdls of silver ringing. 
Of all those gallant warriors bravc^ 

Alonzo was the bravest ; 
Of all those kuis^bts who bore a glaive^ 

Alonzo was the gravest. 
And why ?— the bloom of youth was bright 

And fair upon his cheek; 
His lip was red— his brow was whit&— I 

His arm was never weak- 
Weak ! *twas the strongest in the fight. 

The bddest at the dege ; 
While all the virtues of a knight i 

Adom'd our hero liege. 
And, O ! how blessed *bove all mankind, ' 

Is he^ through life, In every part, 
Whose armour is his honest mind. 

And simple truth his dearest art ; 

Noble in aspect, good at heart, j 

To aU deceit and e^ U blind. 

Whose greatest joy 5s to impart 
Friendship to those who little And.- i 

But love can tame the boldest soul, ' 

As many a gallant heart has proved ; | 

And need we add, to crown the wholes 

The youngs the brave Alonzo loved. I 

In a difierent strain, but one of much power snd 
beauty, for so young an author, is the following passage : 

The Psalmist, when he gazed upon the sky, 

And saw those boundlen^ countless worlds on high, 

Ezdaim'd,- « O God ! what is the son of man. 

That thou shouldst deign to vidt him?** But then 

He had not known Uie microscopic ken ; * 

He had not thought that every leaf is rife 

With teeming worlds of happiness and life ; 

That everv wave which o*er the ocean rolls, 

Above^ bdow, between the distant poles. 

Bears not a drop without its world. An ! yes, 

A busy world of bdng and of bliss ! 

Wondering^ we know that every grain of sand, 

Which paves the sea and strewn the fertile land, ' 
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May harbour ia it tribes of every kind,— 

Joyful, and vain, and busy as the mind ; 

That e'en the air itself, so pure and blue, 

Swaftns with innumerable insects too ; 

And that nuiy lie beyond the ken of miaoy 

Beyond the best assisted eye to scan, 

A uniTerscj, within so small a spot. 

As to elude his every power of thought. 

'Tis this redeems man from his littleness, 

From insignificance to power; 'tisthis 

That shows him he is not the least of all. 

Though, in the sight of those bright spheres, so smalL 

Last, noblest attribute, the soul ! the soul 

Uaiaes mankind at once above the whole ; 

Above the sun, above cresitlon even,— 

O glorious thought, to rank with souls in Heaven ! 

We are much pleased with the delicacy and aimpli- 
city of the following song, which might, we think, be 
very successfully set to music : 

The rose that blushes bright to-day, 

Ma^ wither on the morrow; 
The bird that tunes its.merry Uy, 
May change its notes to sorrow. 
The beaming eye, which smiles in light, 

May cease tlie cheek adorning ; 
The heart that deai'ly loves to-night, 
. May fiilter in the morning.* 
Ah ! no— ah ! no. 
The heart can alter never; 
Its ceaseless flame still burns the samei 
Forever and forever. 

The sweetest flowers but bloom to die, 

The loveliest rose must wither ; 
The lark forget Its summer sky. 

The bee forsake the heather. 
The truest friends that ever met. 

Met only to be parted ; 
The happiest love that glows, may yet 
Be cro88*d and broken-hearted. 
Ah ! yes— ah ! yes. 
The brightest eye may languish ; 
The gentlest breast find only rest 
Beyond a world of anguish. 

The only other passage we can quote, expresses, in a 
pleasing and spirited manner, our aathor*s attachment 
to the lyre and intellectual pursuits — an attachment 
which we hope he will carry with him through life, for 
vita sine literii mart est ; 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 

From east to west, and pole to pole. 

O'er woods that wave, and waves that roily 

The mind can soar, the Muse can fly. 

Yes, yes, the mind is ever free, 

To dimb the mount, or span the sea t 

And, freer still, the Muse can find 

In e\'ery flight another mind. 

Be dumb the tongue, the eye be blind, 

The limbs in iron fetters bind ; 

Be perish'd hope, be wrung the breast. 

The forehead hot, the frame opprest ; 

The heart be wounded, croes'd, and torn, 

The man, of every friend forlorn, 

In darkness and captivity ; 

Yet still the mind, the mind is free ! . 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 

From east to west, and pole to pole^ 

O'er woods that wave, and waves that roU, 

The Fancy and the Muse can fly. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
we know of few young men of one or two^and-twenty, 
(and Mr Sillery is no more,) who have made so suc- 
cessful an appeal to the public, or one which should be 
iDore speedily recognised and encouraged, whether we 
Kgsrd the intrinsic ezcellencaof this his first effort, or 
^ piomiie it holds out of still higher things yet to 
come. ^ . . t .. 



i A Glance at tome of the Beauties and SMimiHee of 
Switzerland ; teith Excursive Remarks on the va- 
rious Objects of Interest presented during a Tour 
through its Picturesque Scenery* By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A., F.L1.S., &c &c London. Longman 
and Co. Edinburgh. Lizars. 12mo. Pp. 282. 
1829. 

Ths author of this work, which has just issued from 
the Edinburgh press. Is entitled, from the specimen of 
his abilities ^ore us, to take an honourable place among 
the scientific travellers of the day. Mr Murray has id- 
ready appeared before the public as a scientific audior, 
in his treatises on the *' Light and Luminous Matter 
of the Glow-worm,** and his ^' Manual of Experiments 
in Chemical Science,** which have been received with 
applause. His Lectures, too, at the Surrey Institution, 
we know to have been characterized by that perspicuity 
and conciseness, which are best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess as a teacher. Willingly, therefore, do we introduce 
Mr Murray to our readers in the work before us ; and 
we think we shall be able to favour them with a 
*' glance at some beauties*' of it, as well as of Switser- 
land. 

Switzerland, which, like our own country, is the 
*^ land of mountain and of flood,** possesses, for the nun 
of sdenoe and the scholar, no common attractions. Its 
stupendous mountains, covered with eternal snows,— its 
icy glaciers, reflecting the sttn*8 wf% with a bewildering 
brilliancy, — its fertile valleys, its magnificent lakes, its 
lofty woods, and its bird-nest-like towns, present a 
tout ensemble totally different from that of any other 
Continents! country ; and the only wonder is, that it 
never produced a poet. 

Mr Murray very properly omits detailing any thing 
connected with his journey from Paris to Geneva, 
as that has been described a thousand times, wxA fre- 
quently, too, by individuals who never saw either of 
those cities. ^^ For me, the scenery of France,'* says 
Mr Murray, somewhat ungallantly towards la Belle 
France^ '^ is void of charms ; destitute alike of the pea- 
sant*s hamlet, and the mansions of the great, notfaer 
pretty pleasure grounds decorate the landscape, nor 
' beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,' is seen. The 
fields of France are naked and cheerless, and the woods 
are mantled in more than forest gloom, while the vil- 
lages we pass through are of litUe interest." In like 
manner, our autlior has declined saying almost any thing 
of Geneva, but from the little which he does say, we 
extract the following passage : 

OEMZVA. 

'* On Monday we perambulated the dty, which cer- 
tainly has very little, as a city, to recommend it. It 
is characterised by much active industry within doors, 
the savans and mechanieiens being pent up in thehr 
closets and ateliers, and very little gaiety pervades 
the promenades. Some parts of the town are sufficiently 
picturesque ; the overhanging roofs, for which it is re- 
markable, are, however, too lofty to screen the pedes- 
trian from the rain, especially if accompanied by a high 
wind, and form no shade from the sun. Tbe pave- 
ment of the streets is bad, and their irregularity is a 
considerable drawback from the internal appearance. 
The pavement of the inclined plane in the Hotel de 
Ville, by which we gain the arduous ascent that can* 
ducts to the Passport Office, is a curiosity of its kind, 
and perhaps unique. The city is tolerably well fenced 
in with walls within walls, draw and suspension bridges, 
and gates ; while stakes and chains secure from surprise 
on the part of the lalce. The small canton of Geneva, 
though in the vicinity of the Great Alpine chain and tlie 
mountains of the Jura, includes no mountains. The 
name of tbe city and canton has been traced by the ety- 
mologists to a Celtic origin ; Gen^ a sally-port or exit, 
and av, a river, probably because the Rhone here leaves 
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the Lemao lak«. The eagle on ihe ascutdieon of the 
city arms indicates ita having been aa imperial dty ; 
aod h is believed the key was an adjunct of Popa Mar- 
tin v., in the year 1418. The motto on the scroll^ 
" Ex tenebris lux," appears to have existed anterior to tfie 
iiffht of the Reformation. The number of inhabitants 
may now be estimated* at about 22,000 ; but it appeals, 
by a census in 1789, to haye been 26,148. In this 
moral dty, it is computed that every twelfth birth Is i/. 
legiHmate. The number of people engaged in clock 
and watch-making and jeweHery may be safely rated at 
300(h In years favourable to tliese staple manufac- 
tures 75,000 ounces of gold are employed, which is almost 
equally divided between watches and jewellery. The 
daily supply of silver is about 134 ounces. Pearls form 
an article of considerable value in the jewellery, and 
have been rated at no less a sum than 1200 francs daily. 
70,000 watches are annually made, only one-twelfth of 
which are in silver. More &an tifty distinct branches 
are comprised in the various departments, and each work- 
man, on the average, earns about three shillings a-day.** 
^— Pp. 4-8. 

It is impossible for us to accompany Mr Murrav In 
his journey to explore the Valley of Chamouni, and the 
other interesting features of Swiss scenery, and we shall 
rather proceed to make a few desultory extracU from 
his volume. 

At Oenev^ wa haTe the following notice of 

CALVIir AHU CALVIKISM. 

<* We observed, in our pcMmbulations, Ae hoose fVom 
the projeoling window of which GALTnr addicased the 
popvlace, and altogether it reaiyUad to oar mfnds tho 
house of JoHK Knox, hi the Canoagaieof fidtflhurgh. 
In G<eneya, however, we legtcit to aa|r, the name of Cal- 
vbk is almost unkn/own among the majority of its inha- 
bttaots. I asked a leepectaUe-looking person to teU fne 
where I could find «ut the house where the celebrated 
Calvin once lived ; he was lOrry, however, ^e said, to 
oonless that be did not know whom I meant, lev he had 
not heard the name of the gtwUmnem before. 

^ The .ooclesiastical eeart of €en9va ismanagod some- 
what like that of the Ghureh of Scotikmd, and oandidatas 
for the ministry go thvoogfa an almost samf lar eourse of 
study and examination. The tide propotan applies to 
the individual when he enten the priesthood i but when 
he is set apart to the cfaavgeof n parish, he then amamea 
tho epithet paHewr. The oldest pastor of the city 
tahes the title d^et^ ; and the president ov«r the wedcly 
convocation or assembly of paatemrs, whieh meet, as in 
the Presbyteries of the Qhureh of Scotland to regulate 
eoele^astical afiausi is called, as in £oetland,-«nori0m- 
<lor^ though in. the latter the Pcesbytenr is moniMy.**— 
Pp. U5-& 

ne two foUowiog passages are ^owirftd and gMpiiie : 

TBE ALPIVE HOKir. 

^< There was a wild romance in its notes, which was 
characteristic, in a very high degree, of all around. This 
iniBtrument is about eight feet long, and its farther ex- 
tremity rests on the ground. It is used among these 
mountains, not merely for theherdsman^s call, but as an 
invocation for the solemnities of religion. As soon as 
the son has shed his last ray on the snowy summit of 
the loftiest ridge, the Alpine shepherd, from some ele- 
vated point, trumpets forth, * Praise Ooi> the Lo«© !' 
while the echoes in the caves of the everlasting hiHs, 
roused' from their slumbers at (he sacred name of €K>D, 
repeat, ' Pbaise God the Lord !' Distant horns on 
lower plains now catch the watch-word, and distant 
mountains ring again with the solemn sound, ^ Pratsv 
God the Lord !* and other echoes bounding frbra 
other rocks, reply, « God the lord I' A stflemn pause 
succeeds ; with uncovered head, and on the bended knee, 
the shepherd's prayer ascends on high. At the dose of 
this evening sacrifice, oflRoed hi the temple not made 



with hands, the A^imk hai 

shrill, ^Goodniglrt,*repoateahy<fth«hMiio| wMea 
thousand « good wAfftiW aw reverberated liraamd, aod 
the curtain of heaven doses on list jlievAierds nod €Mk 
fiodcs."-.Pp. 916-19. 

THE DESTRtrCTtoir Of ootSAir. 

'^ This terrible catutiophe occurred on the Sd Sep- 
tember 1806, by the hSL^ the Rossberg, which rose^ 
originally, 35ltf leet above the level of £e sea. This 
mountain has also besn <oaUed Bneaherg or Spitsbiihlf. 
The eveiitfiil moitting appeara to haw haen naheiied in 
with rain, which oanikiuedaBtil noon i and, doriagthe 
entire day, the heasvni were sad saad admbfo, aa if in 
anticipation ot the 'event about to fwsiia. About two 
P.M.,- the forests and orchards, whieh eoni passed the 
Rossberg, appeared convulsed, as if shaken by the in- 
visible hand of Omnipotence ; and occasional fragments 
of rock were observed to fall. About an hoar after, 
the villages of CtoldaUy Lowertzy Rather^ and JRtucn-^ 
gen^ were overwhelmed ( and • once ssniling Talley, 
where 600 peaceful diepheids asid thdr fimiiiea dwilt, 
with their flocks and herds feeding on the plaina beside 
them, was ooveired wfth the rodcy wte^ of fell dcsola- 
tion and ruin, which circumscribed a senate league. It 
was a dread picture of destruction. Thas, in one awful i 
moment, was an ArcadUn vale tucned into a Gehinnom 
valley of shrieking. In the ruin. Were involved two 
churches, 111 houses, 260 gvanaries and atafaks, more 
than 400 persons, and at least 33» hand of cattle. This 
fearful accumulation of the wnsk of tho Bosuhetg formed 
a new mountain, and diminished the appai«nt altitude 
of the Rhigi wn thb side, by derating the plam at ita 
base. Strangers, whom curiosity had led toward the 
Rhigsberg, were unfbrtunately wrerwhefaned, «a well as 
the inhabitants of the plain* 

^* A melancholy colloquy is staled to have taken 
place between « child and her nnfse, buried among the 
rocks, and separated AoMoaeh other by them. ^Come,* 
said the child, ^ do Uke raa away .'^.-^ The day of Judg- 
ment,* said the tfirl, in reply, * will soon be poised ; we 
shall then find oarselves m heaven, and befnrefcr hap- 
py.' A gentleman, of tho name cf IXsttingeo, had a 
pretty house on the side of the liill ; at the moment when 
the waters of the Uke of Lowerts rose, there were in his 
house a female servant and two <^ his daughters; one 
of these was five years old, and the other nineteen, the 
latter dumb. She was the only one saved. 

** There is detailed a still more wonderful instance of 
the interftsence of ProvAdenoe in ^caae of an infant 
of two years old, lieiottgiog to pnsons named Bietter, 
who, tiiongh seemingly swallowed up with the cottage 
in which it lay, was ultimatdy fboiHl calmly nrfeep on 
its mattress, on a mass of rubbish at some distance. In 
minutely exlkmuiing all die olrcumstaniSal details of this 
remarkable instance of preservation, we find onnelves 
as utterly at-a loss to account for it as I>r Zay aeems to 
have been. ' The cotta^ had m aotid aoof, the windows 
were too stnaU to permit ihe paasage of the mattress^ 
the door was locked, and the wooden walls and Tafters 
were dashed to pieces. The intat, when tnkto up, 
smiled. The psmnts Weie absent i^roni ihe villa^ do- 
ring the catas^phe, and, on their retnm, had the hap- 
piness to receive thdr infant uninjnted. 

'' The effect on the minds of the survlvon seems to 
have been that of stvpor and total abstractknu They 
thought that the final day of doom had arrived, and that 
the fall of the Rossberg would be promptly foUdwed by 
that of theRhigt, and other monntnUis anund; Ad 
indeed it seemed almost to tealne the Apocalyptic vi- 
sion of the Day of Judgment, *' when the Wisked shaU 
say onto the numntnins and to the hiUs, Fall on na, and 
hide ns ftmn Ihe wrath of tlie LamlK*' ft nnpcaia, 
from nndonbted authori^, that tfaia ia not tfaennlyca. 
tasemphe whftdi dv annals of the Rossberg l»vn to m. 
cord; as a former village, named Rother, wasdest n o y a d 
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hymUXk inw ilw tme moimtain, bat the d»te is not 
well atcefftaiocd i 180,000 fnnct wen oootributed to- 
ward the rcUaf of the uahmppj few who MrriTed.*'— « 
Pp. MM. 

We niifft BOW take teftve of Mr M«nm7*t woil^ in 
which he eppeen to odfiiHaee, both as a tmveller and 
m man of aeienet. la the fiitt ctiaraeter, he is modest 
and observant; hi the ktter.ingenioas and kaned. We 
have heard diat Mr Manay is a candidate Ibr the Che- 
mistry Chair in the intended Khig's CoUq^e, London, 
and wo ehall be glad to team that he has proved one- 
oeaelnl. 

The HUlofff pfSeoikmi, By Palriek IVaser Tyikr, 
Bsq. F.R.6.E. and F.A.8. Ybl* If. E^bun^ 
WmiamTait. IStO. Svo. 
Tbk first volume of this learned, and, we may safely 
Bay, national work, appeared last year, and will be con. 
tinned at interrala till completed In six volumes.. Mr 
Tytler stands so deservedly high in the literary world, 
that no congratulations of ours are necessary on the suc- 
cessful manner in which he is carrring on hb laboua. 
The second volume contains the hutory of the rek^ of 
David If., who succeeded Robert Bruce, and indadea 
an Historical Enquiry into the Ancient State and Man- 
ners of Scotland ; under which is comprehended the 
most complete details of the General Appearance of the 
Countrv,— Diatfaict Races hi Scotbmd,— Ancient Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, — Early Commerce and Navisation,^* 
State of the Early Scottish Chufth,-i-SporU and Amuse- 
ments of the People, dtc &c Of all these subjects, the 
most ample, ana hitherto unknown, illustrations are 
given ; and we are confident that the udent and research 
whic^ the vdnme indicates wiU add materially to Mr 
Ty tler*s literary repuution. We mention this work thus 
briefly at present merely to show, that we are not slum^ 
bering at our post ; and we shall, in an early number, 
present our readtfs with a much longer review, when we 
shall take the opportunity of discussioff, likewise, th« 
oootents of the fir^t volume, published last year. 



SCIENCE. 

THE FORMATION AND HISTOBT OF THE B ABTH. 

A New Sif$temqfGeoloffy^ i» which the Great Bevom 
hUioue of the Emrth oiid Animated Nature^ are re* 
concUed mt once to Modenk Science and Sacred 
History. By Andiew Use, M.D. F.R^ Professor 
of Physics and Lecturer on Cbemistiy in the Andcr- 
sonian University, l^ondon. Loogoian&COk 18^ 
Pp.681* 

(SeeoDd Notice.) 

Wx now proesed, in Book II., fmin ths peimoidial 
world, but stilL. in the antediluvian period, to tiu re- 
view of what are called SscovDAftr Fobmatioxs, or 
thete. sAtcA preeemt remaine of omce livinff heinffs^ 
previottsly, hewe«e%^^oosidpriag wiiat are expressively 
called Tbavsivion Rocks, which are mincnl masses 
that denote the pasMgp lietween ttie upfiglit primitive, 
and the horfaontal seeondary stzala,-..4)etween those of 
ino^ganie and organio evidence ; because^ in the course 
of the conolidadoB and re-udon- of their parts, a few 
of the otj^uiie foms with, which tlie sea wis beginning 
to teem, fidiiag into their crevioes, became Imbedded in 
their sabatanoe ; ..and what is termed Sua and Supzm 
Mkoial Stbata, in which England is ao rich— in re- 
ference to the Tektiaet, or tipper fomatlons^^-Jthe 
chief of whkh inWOTaeriiaie strata, geologically speak- 
ing, isi oertainly Ojsstwackx, althonc^ to us those 
strata eallsd thk Coajl Measvexs, are by &r the 
mosthnMrtaat. That ssmoriasps has a sAietoso tentare 
^iproachiag to pdmiiivt cilay s]aiB» and amoDgst it it 
found alum-slate, which is metelTaDaigiQassoMochlst, 
~ Yiih mAmmi «id sdiphiic I t^ hutcr ^roi 



bably in the sUto of suiphurst of iron. When exposed 
to the air, these get ooveied with a snowy eflor^scence, 
just as happens to some of the aigillaeeous slates of our 
Obal Measoies. This was finely exemplified in the 
waste eoal*workings that form the Hurlet alum mines, 
near Glasgow* But oertainly the most characteristic 
lieatara of this subme^ial fmoation, is the unpressisns 
of fish, indicating most clearly the dreadful turmoil 
whidi presided at its origm. In sooas places, they are 
fonnd m a constrained posture, suggesting the idea, that 
they had actually perished in filing water I 

It cannot be doubted that the revolution which caused 
the vast aocnmalatioAof remains found at Moat^iBolca, 
mast have been sadden, and that they wem speedily co- 
VBied after death, by the mineral deposit in whiob they 
are now bacied ; for one of these fiossil fish, now m the 
galleries of the French museam, belonging to the gsnas 
lUockiut^ had not time, before It died, to let go another 
Adi which it was in the act of swallowing* la oar oli- 
mates, it is added, with that acateaess which is a psa- 
emhiettt leatare of the work| when any fish, (and espe« 
dally one fumisiied with an air bladder,) dies in aiua* 
mer, it remains at the bottom of tho water, for two or 
three days i it then rises to the suilboe befim it beoomit 
tainted, and falls to the bottom to rise no mom, till pa- 
trelaction diannitfi iu coostUaent ports. Hmoe* ti 
same days had elapsed betwaen the death of the MicftlSM, 
above desdibed, and its getting imaactad in the strata, 
it woald have monnted to tiie sarmec^ and thas have 
been sepacatad from the fish, whish it was owaUowiBg, 
when annsted by the fatal eatastiophs^ 

Fish fonad m the same laeality, too, ooatahi ths ba« 
diss of others that had been newly swaQoired« ao quick- 
ly had they beea kilM. Fish are also &and in asoro 
ioosni socks than Tmnsitisiis, and soophytss aas seen in 
limpstsnr Bvery localia^ and circamaianoa of these is 
de%htfidly giaen by the Asetori bat woom only leftrtis 
not foUow hhn. Thesa era saft^aediaL Themedialt 
or cafbonifiBrous strata, soaipriao ths coal nieasniea—4hs 
niahi.«priag of the manaiaetaring piaaped^af Britain. 

««Them aia thiea difl&t«t substaaess to which the 
aameof coal has been given t^l. Idgnite ocftimiliaBd 
wood, in sooM plsos% retaining its textam very dis- 
tinctly, and passing by a scries of grsdations ftoaa this 
state to that of jet. 8. Amthiaeiteorstaaaaoal, asub« 
staaoe destxtote of bEtwnen,'Oocars on the Continent, in 
mica-slsie and other piiraiitve rocksw In the transition 
slates of DerbyshirB, anthasdte dao oesass. Oarbonu 
eeoaa nattrm of this kind can aavar be profitably work- 
ed, eo as to become objeets of statistical arterest. 3» 
The praper oeal mcasaics, osUod the Independent Goal 
Fonnation, liy Werner, from ita ooeuiring in inanlatpd 
basins. Thia gnat cachonaceooa depoait ie hMetaaeed 
between the moan tain limestone and old red sandstone 
beioar, and the aalifemas or newer red oa ad et on e ahove* 
Coal is a peculiar compound of carbon, hydiagen, and 
oxygea, in whidi the first priadpb greatly psedomi* 
natea. A little aaote' is also gennally p p ss snt Some 
ooala, when distiUod at a red hcat^ aiord a ooBRdseable 
quantity of bitamon or tar ; odiers, sach as blind osaL 
MTocd nous, and bom whhoot flamek By a Series of 
experiments on peat and varioos lignites their gradnal 
progiess of bitaminizaiioii was aacerteined* By tiie ap- 
plication of heat, aader comp r es s hm, to jet, it seems to 
toss into a sabstanee like troo oeaL The iadpisnt 
stage seems thsrefun die worii et water, the final-one, of 
fire. Whether these two agenU have been osn)omed by 
nature in her great coal formationa, is altogether aneer- 
tain, and muat be left to future enquiry. Certahdy 
that hypothesio wfaidi traces die change to water aloae, 
is the preferable. The coal distiicta exhibit no aaequi- 
vocal toheae of igaeoos agency, except iriieia they are 
traversed by whiadykcs. One is led to infer that the 
m been edghially hdces liable to altemote 
whsBOs ths altsmate dqpositaof v e ge iable 



matter, day, and sand; afterwarda converted into coal, 
shale, and landsCbne, under gieat i uperincambent pren- 
uie, poflsiblj of the ocean." 

While thus treating of a snhject so deeply interesting 
to manufacturing Britain, with a fulness and condensa- 
tion seldom before attempted, no' collateral information' 
escapes our aa&or*s research. Thus, It is remarked in- 
cidentally t 

«^Clay inin-stone, in b^ or courses of nodules, is 
common in the coal-fields, yielding'on an average about 
30 per cent of metaL Indispensable as this is to all 
the arts which bring comfort to man, with' what provi- 
dential kindness is its ore here associated with its flux 
and fuel).:uhe limestone and the coal, whose combined 
action idone can make it useful ! Most justly, there- 
fore, does Mr Gonybeare say, * that it can hardly be 
considered as recurring unnecessarily to final causes, if 
we conceive that this distribution of the rude materials 
of the earth was determined with a view to tlie con- 
venience of its inhabitants.' 

*^ The inclination of the strata which the basin shape 
bestows on the coal measures, is an arrangement most 
beneficial to man.' Thus the successive seams rise on 
its edges to the surface or near it ; and thereby disclose 
the mineral treasures concealed beneath, which would 
otherwise have rested invisible and unknown. By the 
sloping position, many of the beds are not only brought 
witnin tne reach of the miner, but > the whole become 
more easily worked and drsin^ There is one device, 
however,* in the coal measures, which, to a superficial 
thinker, will appear a defect in the fabric, though it be 
essential to their usefulness ; I allude to the dislocations 
of the Utiraia, usually called faults, because thev sefem de- 
fects, or, at least, put the miner to fault in his search 
after the coal. These intersections, whether by slips or 
whindykes, act u valves to the porous seams, or as 
floodgates to arrest ffae difllision of the subterranean 
springs. *By these natural dams, the water which might 
inun&te the whole, or, at least, entirely submerge the 
richest deposits of the centre, is conflned to a single com- 
partment, ftom which it is in most cases practicable to 
drain iti \ These .safeguards of mines are,- therefore, 
not confioed to coal basins, but are providentially dis- 
tributed through eyery Important mineral bed.*.' 

From such considerations, he, with happy tact and 
the great aim of the volume ever in view, illustrates and 
confutes in anticipation similar apparent contradictions in 
other aspects of nature. Between the medial and tertiary, 
as we have indicated, super-medial stratas, or the proper 
Secondary Formation of Oeplogy, come> to be treated 
of.- These are of great interest, and the substances of 
which they consist are described in order and at length, 
which we cannot follow here, however temptingbe thepath. 

It is singular, that among the supermedial strata, 
chalk, whicn is so frequent in Europe, should not be 
found in Am^ca, Mr Madure > asserting positively 
that it does not exist on that continent ; and except in 
two or three spots of the Hebrides and Sutherland, a 
chalk formation is equally scarce in Scotland. It often 
produces a certain barrenness in the superior soil ; but 
it is admirably remarked by Dr Ure, and we quote the 
passage as a spedmen, extraordinary with most other 
scientific writers, but not unusual with him, of how ad- 
mirably, general information and predse sdenee may be 
united, and made illustrative of, and aid in advancing, each 
other. '^ The.chalk valleys, however, are often extremdy 
fertile ; of. which the Kent and Surrey hop grounds, and 
the downs for pasturing sheep, afford examples. Beech 
is the tree. best fitted for a chalky soiL The Chiltem 
hills in Oxfordshure were andeotly covered with thick- 
ets and woods of beech) which afforded harbour to ban- 
dittL Hence the steward of the Chiltem hundreds, for- 
merly an employment under .the Crown, has become a 
nominal office, which members of parliament take un- 
der a fiction of law, in order to vacate their seats.". 



The strata above dialk, or the TsaTiAmr robka, cob- 
sist of various beds of sazid, day (London andplaatic,) 
mar], and imperfectly consolidated limestone. Tnat call- 
ed London day forms one of the chief of the superior 
strata. It hddtf— as on the Isle of Sheppey, && — aome 
extraordinary remains of fruits, now exctosivdiy of tro- 
pical growth,- and of an extinct ^ledea of eoooa nut, 
figured in this work, Ac It occasions, however, a dene 
and barren soil, productive round the metropolis ^nlf 
by excessive working. 

A dear summary of what had pieoeded, in icspeet to 
the Tertiary strata, which, near the aupermBoial In 
England, amounts to about a mile in depth, is Tcn^ pro- 
perly wound up by an abstract of Covier «ad Sfog- 
niart's Memoir on that ungular tract of country, called 
the Paris .Ba«t»..-cdebrated for a repnarkable altona- 
tion of fresh water and marine strata. We wish we could 
follow our author through this most interesting portion 
of his work, but must content oursdves with a very brief 
outline. 

The chalk ;forms the bottom of the basin, or gul^ 
within which are deposited the several formationa of the 
Paris districL Ere this antique chalk fioor was covered 
by these mineral strata, iu surface must have exhibited 
hdlows and prominences, in the form of valleya, hills, 
and terraces. These inequalities are still indicated by 
the islets and promontories of chalk, which rise up 
through the new formations in certain points. Hence 
the excavations made in these upper beds reach the chalk 
at very variable depths. Nor have the inequalities any 
relation with those of the actual surface of the land. 

On reconsidering these beds, from the chalk vpwarda, 
we conceive first of all a sea depositmg on its bottom an 
immense mass of chalk, and moUusoa of peculiar ape- 
des. This precipitation of the chalk, and of its atteod. 
ant shells, suddenly stops; the sea retires, waters •f 
another kind, very, probably analogous to that of oar 
fresh-water lakes, succeed, and all tiie hollows of the 
marine formation are filled up with days, debris of land 
vegetables, and of fresh-water shells. But soon another 
sea, producing new inhabitants, nouridiing a prodigious 
quantity of testaceous mollutca^ enttielv cuffiaent from 
those of the chalk, returns and covers me day, its 1%> 
nites, and their sbdla, &c Bj degrees the sea with, 
draws, and the soil is again covered with lakes of fresh 
water. We are led to bdieve that no organised boffies 
lived at that period in this sea, or that their exuviae have 
been completely destroyed. Lastly, the sea withdraws 
entirdy, for the third time. Lakes or marshes of fresh 
water take its place, and cover with the remains of their 
inhabitants the tops of almost all the hiUs. 

Such are the chronometers with which Geology mea- 
sures the progress of time. But that science itself must 
have a starting place, indicated by mightier phenomena 
than even these nere described ; and that point is Tn 
OsKERAL Delvoe, to the reality of which the belief 
of all nations and tribes bear concurrent, though indi- 
vidual, mond testimonv, and of which each comer of 
earth's now serrated and rugged surface exhibita physi- 
cal evidence. In the Third Book, we come to the seeond 
great division of this work, where Is treated the Ddoga, 
and the causes of the antecedent revolutions of the earthp 
and of organic bdngs. It is appropriatriy inttoduced by 
the expression of Cuvier^ andtheoonduslotts.of Oe Lac 
and Dolomieu, that if there be any fiwt wdl estaUiahed 
in gedogy, it is this, that the suifaee of onr globe has 
suffered a great and sudden revolution, the period of 
which cannot be dated ftirther back than 6we or six thou- 
sand years. This revolution has, on the one hand, in- 
gulfed, and caused to disappear, the eoontriea finncrly 
inhabited by men, and the animal specica at present 
best known ; and, on the other, has laid bare the bou 
tom of the last ocean, thus convertiog its diannri inio 
the now habitable earth. 
^ Striking proofii of this lie at the very tfaMfaold of in- 
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and in the mtn neceiiHy for the tetms 
il to describe pbenoniena, that meet us almost on 
the surface of the earth. Nearly the whole table lands, 
and gentle Mclivities of the mountahis, are covered with 
dqKMits of gravel and loam, to the prodaction of which 
no cause now seen in action is adequate, and which can 
therefore be referred onljr to the waters of a sodden and 
transient deluge. This deposit is hence called diiuvium 
by geologists* In it, the pebbles and loam sre always 
ptomiscuously blended, whcnas, among the regular se- 
condary and tertiary strata, they occur separate in alter- 
nate bdU. The term aliuvium is bestowed on the marl, 
sand, and gra«d, deposited by existing rivers and lakes, 
or on planes exposed to occasional inundation. The 
ablest wtifers, Cpvier, Buckland, Bvogniart, Conybeare, 
&C. now adopt these distinctions. 

With these distinctive appellatives In view, our author 
proceeds to the proofs, collected with astonishing re- 
search, and arranged with much sUlL» of the diluvian, 
otjioodinff, action of water havhig reached the summtu 
of the loftiest mountains ; and, as concatenated by him, 
they form the most interesting and irresistible chain of 
evidence -we have ever seen in science, or even in juris- 
prudenoB or metaphysics. Among them it is remarked, 
^^*'* In central Asia, bones of horses and deer, which were 
found at a height of 16,000 feet above the sea, in the 
Himmala numntains, are now deposited at the Royal 
C<dlege of Surgeons in London. They were got by the 
Chines« Tartars of Duba, in the north face of the snowy 
ridge of Kylas, in lat. 32*> N., out of the masses of ice 
that foil with die avalanches, from the regions of per- 
petual snow. The preceding facts attest, that ' all the 
high hills that iren under the whole heavens were co- 
I vend' by the waten of the dduge.*' 
! Another species of proof is that alForded by what 
i HutdilBson and Catoitt showed lona ago, that the sun 
! fooe of the earth in many places, whdre it is at preset 
forrowed by valleys, most have been formerly conti- 
nuous: and this in innumerable instances, wher4 
streams do not exist at ail g in many chslk downs, for 
example,' or where the existing streams, as has been de- 
monstrated already, are quite inadequate to the effect — is 
thus powerfully clenched, by reference to a familiar il- 
lustration. But, besides all these, the saline impregna. 
Uon of many of our plains furnishes an overwhelming 
proof of the present land being once submerged by the 
ocean. ' 

The fact, then, of a universal deluge being demon- 
strated, an inductive enquiry into its causes naturally 
follows. These are eruptive powers, similar to those 
which raised the primordial land, acting under the bot- 
tom of the primeval ocean, rolled its waters over the an- 
cient continents, many of which were broken down and 
sunk in the sea, whilst new territories were upheaved 
' and laid bare, aiid are thus arranged :-. 

L VoLCAKic AcTiOK— in treating of which, the 
account of Monna Ros, in the island of Owhyhee, jost- 
ly termed the most remarkable volcano ever described, 
I forms a singular aisd novel feature. It is estimated to 
rise to the prodigious height of 15,000 feet, contains an 
I enormous crater, eight miles in chrcumference, and in- 
I dudca a vast lake of molten lava, subject to horrific ex- 
plosions «nd undulations. The crater, instead of beings 
I the truncated top of a mountain, distinguishable' at a 
d]stanoe''is every direction, is an immense chasm In an 
upland country, near the base of die mountam,' and is 
j approached, not by ascending a cone, but by descending 
two vast terraces. It is not visible from any point, at 
I a greater distance than half a mile. The whole summit 
I of its ancient cone seems to have fallen in, and formed 
the precipitous ruins whidi encircle the crater to a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty miles. The bottom of 
the gulf within has a drcnmfbrence of five or six miles, 
and a depth of 1500 feet, the descent being in general 
prackkaUe. Wh«a Mr Goodrich vidtad tiiis crater te 



the first time in 1824, he remarind m the cavity twelve 
distinct places covered with red-hot lava, and three or 
four tnm which it spouted to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. 

But besides this, every other volcano of importance 
and its phenomena, whence issue lava or steam, as in 
the Geysers of Iceland, is adverted to,..«if we except an 
extraorainary one of mud in the island oC Java, whidi 
mig^t have been noticed. This forms a chapter as in- 
teiesciiigy and even thrilling, as the finest romance we 
ever read* As to the causes of volcanic action, parti- 
cularly of the formation of lava, Dr Ure agreea wim the 
learned Sir H. I>avy, whose admirable speculations — 
confirmed by still more admirable experimenta— he ex- 
pUins aad illustrates ; and with him regpuds the causes 
assigned in older times, as the combustion of coal strata, 
&c &c as quite inadequate. With this we think it 
iohpossible not to agree, since the only objection lo the 
present theory of the eruption of water can thus be ob- 
viated. 

The second cause is, 

II. BAsaz.Tic Eruftiov— Jn treating of which, a 
survey of the whole trap districts of this country is ad- 
miraUy given. The account of the Campsie range of 
hills is fSll of interest and beauty. The igneous origin 
of basalt we think he convincingly proves— negatively, 
from the existence of whindykra, traversing SH rocks 
indifierently— and poaitively, from, 1. The Identity of 
chemical composition in basalt and lava ; and, 2. The 
constant occurrence of trap rocks in volcanic districts. 
(ToU concluded in our next.) 
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HMorp of Sculpture^ Painting, and ArMteehire, 
By J. 8^ Memes, LL.D. ConsUble*s JUiscellany. 
VoL XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1898. 

To produce a condensed and able history of the Fine 

Arts lequires a highly cultivated taste, a vivM imagi- 
nation, an intellectual refinement free from the tram- 
mels of any particular school, and a judgment almost 
mathematically true. We feel no hesitation In sayino^, 
that an author possessing these requisites in no slight 
degree has been at work on the present instructive and 
defightfol volume. Easy and perspicuous in its ar- 
rangement, faithfully historical in its statements, Vigo* 
rous and animated in its style, and often enthusiastic and 
eloquent in its descriptions, tiiis work is entitled to a 
hi^ rank among the elegant literature of the day ; and 
we hail it as, in a psrdcular manner, calculated to en- 
courage and hasten the revival of that pure and das- 
sicid taste which is alone able to secure great improve- 
ment in any department of art. Intellectual refinement 
is the very dement upon which the Fine Arts feed ;-. 
they were never the slaves of mere power, never helped 
to swdl the pageant of tyrannical triumph, nor were 
ever dragged captive at the chariot wheels of ostentation 
and wide. They sprang into celebrity in the free and 
inteltectual country of Ornee, where genius expanded all 
her prismatte colours, and where the more sturdy and 
heroic virtues walked hand in hand with all the gentler 
sensibilities of our nature. But if the puUic taste be 
vitiated, it is in vain to look for purity of design from 
the ardst There will always be found minds, and 
minds too of considerable power, wiUlng enough to pan- 
der to public appetite. That this has been the case, 
alike in architecture, painting, and sculpture, we have 
more than suffident indancholy proofs presented to us 
fat our streets and exhibition rooms. Dr Memes has re- 
solutdy gone to the root of the evil, fordbly addressing 
himsdf to the public, that tbraitiBt may profit by their 
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He liM Dot ttopiMi l)P deUnitte all die 
petty md eehehedc diffienocei of art, but 1m hae given 
• breed and iqjielleecnal coup d^eeil o( h^ ivbjeet; and 
we will venture to affinn, that most men who Mftd the 




bnaki 

eed to 

of ilB ameUoradeo, will 

regoMling faatten, eonceniog wfaoee priadplei thej will 

be feraed to eonfess that, bnt Tetterday, they knew no. 

thing. . . 

Onr anther eonmenoea hie lahoma with an ** Inlxo* 
diiedoD>*' in which he ahortly eeoaidevt the theoriea that 
have been advaneed ngaiding the exiatenee of a stand* 
aed ef taste, and Ae natare of beanty. We ate nmeh 
pleased with the eondae, elear, yet eompKhenBive man* 
oer, in which these points are tnated. Inlcicate die* 
oaesions en eueh snb}ects ane too raeUphysical to lie 
veeftd I and, by attempting to eairy the reader too fur, 
they resemble rivers which have overflowed their bound* 
aries, seldom retaining permanent poesieion of any por- 
tiott of the gfoiind they have nanrped. SUice the time 
when Aristotle wvote, ^ Ti ykf um3J^9 n puyiAu «iU rmftt 
Wh** hundreds have aUemptod commeots on a teat 
eo vagiM« and so many have been baffled in its in* 
terptetatien, that the interest may be said to gather 
strangth with the diffieulty. The notiona which Borice 
fraamlgateB inhis Sseay on the fiublime and Beantifnl 
ahow, hetssr than any other, to what unphUatophieal 
conekwione we mnat nome, when ve Attempt todiseoiwr 
general prin^iples.^and fi^ad atatutes, for the regulation 
of what must ever depend on such an endless variety of 
nntsonventional causes. Of the seven elementary prin- 
ciples, laid down by that wiiier, as the indispensable 
requisites of beauty in general, not one will be found 
applicable to ArcKHectural leauty^ Nay, sometimes 
they are at open variance with ita most efficient causes. 
Awnre of the daager of either eeaeniising too much, or 
of dfrelling too hipg on paintul and hasardous mtnu- 
tlte, Dr AI ernes hfts ^t. carefully cleared awav all the 
unnecessary verbiage which has attached itself to the 
subject, asid which, Ufce the ivy, often totally obscnres 
what it was at first only intended to adorn ; and he then 
boldly and lucidly proceeds to the statement of his own 
opinions, which put the matter in iu true Ught, dear- 
ly proving, that if by a ttandmrd be meant ^^ a perma- 
nent rule of taste, beyond which human invention or 
genius shall never pass,*' there is no such thing ; but, 
on the other hand, that, *•* as in every species of ex- 
pcadmental science, those researches, in their practice 
the most oitefully conducted, and in their inferences 
the most consistent, ore regarded as. the canons of sci- 
entific truth ; so, in the liberal arts, those noble mgnu* 
ments which, during the longest period, and to the 
greatest number of competent judges, have yielded the 
most satisfaction, are justly esteemed atandards of taste 
—rules by which all other works are to be tried." 
. Dr Mcmes discusses, as best illustrating the history 
and common principles of all. Sculpture, before either 
Architecture or Painting, and to a short consideration 
of this dlviaion of his work we at present intend to con- 
fine ourselves ; but shall also proceed with him, in due 
time, to the two other interesting heads. 

In £gypt,_that mysterious country, that Cheops of 
the earth, concerning which such mighty things are 
conjectured, and ao very little really luiown,.— whence 
science earliest began to dawn upon Europe, and the at- 
tendant arts to show their hulnanisuig fac e s, the first 
approximation waa made to what may legitimately be 
tenned Sculpture. But, however costly, we doubt ex- 
tremely that Egyptian Sculpture was ever possessed of 
much beauty. Xn spite of all the extravagant com- 
mendation that has been belied upon it— 4n spite of 
all the overdrawn desniptiona of the emotions it exdtei 
u the beholdei^ which have issued, «nd«re atiU issn- 



in^ from the press,* we are inclined to be even aoee 
aeeptical than Dr Memes, as to the actual position it is 
entitled to hold on the graduated scale of art. That the 
£gf ptiana had many difficulties to cmitend widi« no one 
wul deny s^-the very spirit of their laws and »*^'gyf"f 
opinions were direcUy opposed to improvement oi any 
sort, which they considered as only another term Cor 
innovation. Their gods, (unlike those of the Goeeks,) 
instead of being embodied rq^sentations of ideal ex- 
oellenee, collected and arranged from the fineat exam- 
ples of human formation, more generally partook of the 
character of bru tided monstcn ; which, whether merdy 
symbolical or not, in no small degree assistedin retauC. 
ing the progress of sculpture. In the nursery dsya of 
all Qoontriea, religion will be found to be the heut 
whence flow the arteries that feed audnonrish than- Upon 
tJie character which religion first assomea depends a 
thousand circumatanccs ; but none more than the pro- 
gress and improvement of the Fine Arts. Sculp tuzr 
may Iw said to have had Its origin in Pdytheism. Had 
the early inhabitants of £gyp^ Greece, and Italy, en- 
tertained the religious opinions of the Covenanters, it is 
not probable that either sculpture, acchiteauie, or paint- 
ing, would ever have arrived at much perfection amongst 
them. But even had the Egyptians been willnig to 
model Uieir sculpture after the best examples of the hu- ' 
man form, they would have failed to arrive at a good 
condnsMn; becauae their own thick lips, and heavy 
contours, were immeasurably removed from grace or 
beauty. Their statues, possessing no indicationa of 
anatomical knowledge, and but litSe appearance of ex- 
oression, aentiment, or feeling, derive tiieir sole interest 
rrom their antlquity,...-their posJiion,^. their magai tude, 
— and, in some few instances, the mystezioua uncertain- 
qr with regard to the use and end of their formation. 
There may frequently be seen, in some of the wilder 
mountain passes of our own country, masses of detadied 
rock playfully fashioned, by the hand of nature, into s re- 
semblance of numanliy, which wilLproducequite asmuch 
QSect upon our sympathies as the Sphynx and many 
other of the graceless Ej^ptian relics. The uniforauty 
of stiff and awkward attitudes, as if a common mould 
had been used for them aU, ^ows great ignorance of 
drawing ; and Dr Memes has very fcJidtoaaly auppoaed 
that, in many cases, the outline was first traced nom a 
body laid prostrate upon the block, and then finished a^ 
terwards with a vacillating and uncertain hand. 

We turn with pleasure from thiauifantine ajMpearance 
of the art, to itn fuU power and thorough developement 
in Greece. There sculpture attuned the greateat periee- 
tion of which it is capable ; for its capacity of improve- 
ment is much more limited than that of painting. The 
range which it possesses, however, is quite large enough 
to allow bufficient elbow-room for genius of the most 
aspiring nature. Even the fiery and enthusiastic spizit 
of Buonarptti had taken flight before lie approximated 
to the sober majesty and exquisite finish which chaiac- 
terise the works of the Grecian masters. Of thek stand- 
ard of beauty, as displayed in the representation of their 
Divinities, much has been written ; and some dlsdplcs 
of the school of Michael Angelo have even gone the 
length of denying that It is one which should regulate 
other artists, alleging that it is deficient in expreaakm. 
It may, however, be almost demonatrated, that the stand- 



•Websramore partteulsiiy anode te flia 
divMM toUen recenUv publiilwd in ttM OmaMe 4g Ftamet, 
copied in the London LUenry QoMttte, Ivom M. ChampoUioa, 
now fonning pact of the French expedition hi l^ypc ThoSi 
onwUbng U> <fawht the aoeuncy of doevmcnti imeA M Irrac 
^-' manner to our notiee^ we yet cenaot bdp focdhtr 



reoolleeting the erroneoiu opinions and'itrained emi 

wldi wtneh M. Denon andoaien have alreidy fcund It ptoBlt^bkt 
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l^aoei are 'truly of the nature deMdbed in If. ChMnoUiai*i 
epiitt ci, cipeeianv as reroeets the columns alleged fobs 
^pe of the Gflvclsn Done* Egyi* aay aasoBie a 
fSiiiMn Miw she haiyat4aaeXB tta hiiMV. <« tl 
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and if a good one. Piofeator CSimper* after mMmring 
and oonofariog, with a laboriona minuteoen pocaBarly 
I>atcl^ an immense Tarietj of 8koll«^ concladei his la- 
boun by IrimnphandT exclaimliig, <> If it now bt aaked, 
wliat ii meant by a fine oonntenance, we may answer, 
that in which the Ihcial line makes an angle of 100 de- 
grees with the horisoa. The andent Oieeks hai«, oon- 
aeqaently, chosen this aD^le.?' This is going a certain 
length, bot not far ; for the question stul remains ntu 
answered. Why doss the facial line, wbon at each an 
angle, appear more agreeable than any other f Star 
Joshua Beynolds has attempted to get rid of Ae dtfB* 
culty in a very ingenious manner. According to him, 
^ besaty is the medium or centre of the ▼arious forms 
of the individual ;-.«very species of animal has a fixed 
and determinate form, towards which nature is oond- 
nually indioing, like Tarious Hoes terminating in a 
centre, or like pendulums Tibimting in diflereot diree- 
taooB OTsr one oeatral point 9 and as thsy all cross the 
centre^ diough only one passes through any other point,.^ 
so it wiH be Ibnnd, that perfect beauty is oftener pro- 
daeed than any one kind of deformity.'* ^ But,'* Justly 
remaiks Cliarles Bell, in hb second Essay on the Anatomy 
of Bxpiesslon, ^*liow shall we reooodle tfils with the 
form of the antique t Though this theory may account 
for the stnight Une of the ridge of the nose befaig more 
beautilnl tlian that wliidi is concave or convex, because 
it is the cmirtU form, it will not explain the peculiar, 
ity of the form of the nose^ brow, «id eye, of the an« 
tique.** ** The true cause of beauty in the andque,'* 
pcBoaeda die same audioe, ^is theennobHng theformof 
the head, by iaoKaslag those peculiarities of diaraeter, 
-ohe indication of intellect and the powers of exprcs* 
Bioa,.i^whieh disthigoiih the kmnuin fonn, and by care- 
ftdlf rcTCising those proportions which produce a le- 
sembhuies to the physiognomy of hroles.'* Com|^ely 
ooiiickiing with this view of the case, we at onee di8> 
oevcx one of the yeat es i causes of our admiration of the 
Gfseksy namdy^ the originality of thought, and sckud. 
fie rcsosnhy'thus exhibited by than ; and, eren worn 
their brightest cifiwts to be equalled by modere aidsui, 
sdll the grand souree of our respect and reverence would 
ivnutn for the minds that^re/ conceived, and the hands 
which jlrvf palpably gave being to, an entirely new ar- 
sangement of ibrait, yet so apdy mingled, that they may 
be said to bever betwixt heaven and eartk 

Here it is, luxuriating amongst the immortal prodoe- 
tioDS of an iunumia l people, that Dr Memos* pen seems 
to bound under bis hand like a *^ steed that knows his 
rider.** Df Memos has himself visited the country of 
glorious reminisceoees, and he speaks with all the ar- 
dour and enth u siae m of one who had lingered amongst 
its ruins, and, in the inspiration of the moment, had 
called forth the mighty from their tumbling sepulchres, 
to pass in bright review before him. We cannot follow 
him tinrough ml bis descriptions ; but we must give one 
portrait t 

PHIDIAS. 

<< This great master, the son of Charmidas* an 
Athenian citizen, was bora about the 72d Olympiad, or 
nearly 500 years before our era, and studied under fila* 
das. His numerous works belonged to three distinct 
classes : Toreutic, or statues of mixed materials, ivory 
being the chief,^-4tatue8 of bronze, — sculptures in mar- 
ble. In this enumeration are included only capital per« 
formances, for exercises in wood, plaster, day, and mi- 
nute labours in carving, are recorded occasionally to 
have occupied hb attention. The beauty of these mi- 
niatures was not inferior to the excdlence of bis greater 
works ; at once sublime and ingenious, he executed grand 
underukings with majesty and force, and the moat mi- 
nute with simplicity and truth. 



« « Tbiss fish aie ivV|u.bnl Vy PhMlfli nndei 
From want of water only— seem t^y dead.' 

*^ Of the works belonging to the first division, the 
Olympisn Jupiter, and the Minerva of die Parthenon, 
oelosaai statues composed of gold and Ivoiy, were the 
most wotaderfcl prooncdons of ancient art. The fimn- 
er, placed in the Temple at Bits, was sixty feet high, 
inn reposing atdtude, die body naked to the dnctnre, 
the lower limbs clothed in a robe gemmed with golden 
flowers t the hair also was of gold, bound with an ena- 
melled crown $ the eyes of precious stones ; the rest o^ 
ivory. Notwidistanding the gigantic piopovtions, every 
part was wrought with the most scrupulous ddleacy ; 
even the splendid throne was earves with exquisite 
nicety. The whole was finished before the irtist had 
obtained the direction of the public works of the Athe- 
nians, in the 83d Olympiad, after a labour of ten years ; 
the same date in which He^dottts read the seoond part 
of his history, the first regular prose composiUon that 
had been beard at Athens. 

** About twelve years later was exeeuted the Minfer- 
va, of inferior dtmensioos, bemg only forty feet m alii* 
tnde, but equal, if not superior, in beauty of workman- 
ship and richness of materiaL» the nude being of ivory, 
the ornaments of gold. A flowing tunic added graes 
to the erect Attitude of the goddess t in one hand was a 
spear, upon the bead a casque ; on the ground a budu 
ler, exquisildy carved, toe eoncave representing the 
giants' war, the convex a conflict with the Amaaons, 
porcratts of the artist and of his patron being introduced 
among the AdMniao eomhetants ^we cause of the f«u 
tuie misfortnnes which envy brought upon the authoi!. 
On the g^den eandals was also aeulptused another Um 
vonrite subject, the battle of the Centaurs, praised by 
hieyoriens as a psrftct gem of oolite art 

«<8udi adaofradon attached to these two works, dial 
they were regarded as ^ leaving added mi^ty to the le* 
edved eriigion,' and ft was esteenied a mislbnune net 
to have been aWe, oner in a UMms^ to beheld them« 
Yet judged aeooiding to the true principles of genuine 
set, thdrs was not akgitimate bean^. It doeanotex« 
rite aorprise, then, to lesni that Phidias himself dis- 
approved of the nriaed effect predneed by such • eom- 
binatien of diicsant substances, nor will it appear pre- 
soaptiDa here to esmdeuMi these splendid rspresentatioal. 
It ss not saflicicnt that a wsrk of art does prodnee • 
nowcrfnl impr es sion it is indispsnsable to its eaoel* 
jsnce that ths means employed be in aeowdanos with 
the prindples and the mode of imitstion. Nosr, in the 
oempoaidoos Juit dfeecribed, exposed as they were to die 
dim light of tile ancient templ^ and from very magni- 
tndo impeifeedy eomprehended, dM effeen of vaiioualy 
refleedvg oarfisees, now gloomy now glowing of un- 
earthly lustre, nmst have been rendered douUy impo- 
sing. Bnt dds influcnoe, though well cakulaied to in- 
crease au p e ratitl o u s devotion, or to .impress mysterioue 
tscvor on the bewildettd sense^ was meretridons, alfeo- 
flSther diverse from the solenaa repose, the simple ma- 
jesty of lotm and expressisn, which c enstitu ie tlie tne 
Sttldhmty of sculptural rfpressntation* 

** Sisduary, or the art of casting in bimwe, m the 
Isrm waa used by die ancients, Phidias carried to nn* 
rivalled perieotien. The Amaaon, the Minerva, at I^em- 
nos, ond in the Acropolis, wcse consideied as the maa- 
terpieoeo in das department. The last, called the Mi- 
nerva Peliaa, was of such ms|esrif pespordoos, that the 
oust and helmet might bediscerned above the battk^ 
ments of the dtadd at a distance of twenty-dvs myas, 
pointmg home to the Athemaa mariner, as he rounded 
the promentsry of Snidum. Of these and other works, 
df erripfiona atone remain t we sne c onee q oendy indebt- 
ed ler enr peskive knowtodge of hie style and pdnc^to 
ptuna ef Phidias, in irhic& dsfnrt- 
flf hie End 
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theiHMgetsion of undoubted originals denied in'erery 
other inttMce.*' 

The Romans were to the Greeks in sculpture and ar« 
clil(ectai« what bad engravers are to good painters ; they 
senred to multiply heayy and bungled copies of their 
works. There is nothing interesting in the review of 
Roman art. There is no originality of thought, no ez« 
pansion of souL 

. We pass in silence over the long slumber of art, du- 
ring what may well be termed the dark ages, and has- 
ten to a period when returning genius began to brighten 
the liorizon of art Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Inhim- 
self a constdUtioo, rose in 1474 and set in 1664. In 
whatever light we consider this, man, his name has a 
right to a high place amongst the mighty of the earth $ 
but we shall not presume to enter the lists with such a 
description as the following : 

MICHAEL AKOELO BUONAROTTI. 

*^ For three-fourths of the sixteenth centniy, this ex- 
traordinary man presided in the scbooh, and by his 
style influenced much longer the principles of modem 
art To him, therefore, during the most brilliant pe- 
riod in the annals which we are now feeUy endeavour- 
ing to trace, is the attention diiffly directed. Nor only 
in one point of view is his genias to be contemplated. 
He has extended the grasp of a mighty though irregu- 
lar spirit ovtr our whole subject Sculptor of the Moses, 
painter of the Last Judgment, architect of the Cupola 
—we behold him in the greatest of die works of art It 
is this, more than any other circumstance, which has in- 
vested the character of his genius with a species of aw. 
fnl supremacy not to be enquired into : discrimination 
is lost in gencfal admiratton | and to him who thus 
seeihs to bear away ilie pahn of uoivetsal talent, we- are 
inclined to concede the foremost rank In each separate 
pursuit His productions, thus domiualmg among the 
labouYs of man, bewUder the' judgment both by their 
real and their apparent magnitude. Thus some giant 
cliff, risiog far above minor elevations, while it serves 
as a landmark to the traveller, misleads his conceptions 
of its own distance and immediate relations of site. 

Here it appears the proper, or at least simplest me- 
thod, to present such gradual unfblding of the subject 
as each branch sepaiately may seem to require, reser- 
vine a general view ibr such place as shall give the 
reader Aill command of the joint influences, bearings, 
and consequences of these details. 

*^ In sculpture, the works of Michael Angdo are di- 
vided between' Rome and Florence. They are not nu- 
merous, and few are even finished. Impatience of slow- 
ly progressive labour, united with indomitable activity 
and unwearied industry-^fastidiousness of lancy, and 
exalted perceptions of excellence, joined with a reckless 
daring in execution, form singular distinctions of intel- 
lectual temperament Hence have spruns the charac 
teristic beauties and the bcsettfaig errors of his style in 
sculpture— a style discovering much that is derived 
from liberal and enKgfatened atudy of the sublime and 
gracefbl in nature, but still more of those qualities 
which arise from the peculiarities of an individual and 
erratic, though rich and powerful, inwgination. Raidy 
do his statues exhibit that simplicity rad repbse eoosn* 
tial to beauty in an art--gfave, dignified, or even au- 
stere, and poiiesiittg mestis comparativdy limited and 
uniform. Forced and oenstratned attitude, proportions 
exaggerated, expression awful, gloomy, and unearthly, 
forms of unnatural, of superhuman energy — these con- 
stitute the ideal of his composition. In giving visible 
existence to these ideas, his execution is most wonder- 
fttl. A force, a fire, an enthusiasm, elsewhere unfelt, 
unknown, give to every limb and lineament a vitality, 
a movement, icsensbiing men the sudden mandate of 
inspiration, than a laborious and ntaidedeffbrt .The 



first impressions created by these works are thus iir^ 
sbttUy powerful ; but they starde, surprise, astonislu-. 
do not soothe, delight, and satisfy the mind. An inliu. 
eoce originating solely in the imagination, and in which 
the sensibilities of the heart have little interest, cannot 
long retain its power ; the ordinary tone of feeling re- 
turns, and amid the unquiet and aspiring eomposttion 
seeks for nature and repose. 

*" It the productions and style of Michael Angelo be 
compared with the great standards of exccflence and of 
truth in sculpture—nature, and the remains of ancient 
art, he will be found to have deviated widdy from bodi, 
or rather, perhaps, he has rendered both subservient to 
his own psrticulsff views <of cadi. He has created to 
himself modes of imitation, which should in themselves 
daim a paramount importance, independent of all ar. 
chetypes ; while these latter are connected with the on- 
ginals of reality, only as an intermediate step to the 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, ibtmgti goige- 
ous and imposing art, his genius has swept a magic 
drde, within whose perilous bound no. inferior spirit 
has dared with impunity to tread» Unfortunatdy, how- 
ever, such was the fascination produced in his own i^e, 
when the forcible and imaginative wen admired above I 
the simple and the true, that his works became a atand. ' 
aid by which the past was to be tried, and the future ' 
directed. As a necessary consequence, a prodigiooa and 
ineparable lapse was prepared for the art. The bnita- 
tion of a natural style will ever be productive of good ; i 
it win ultimately lead to no imitation, by conducting to 
the primeval source. The very reverse is the effect of I 
following a guide sudi as Buooarotti, who has depart- { 
ed from nature &rther, we will venture to say, than any 
great name on record, whether in ttteratmnor in ait 
Irregularities and imperfections in almost every odicr . 
Instance of lofty genius, are forgotten amid ^ deep- ' 
thrilling pathos, or soothing lovdiness, of natural ex- ' 
presaion ; but amid the awe-inspiring, the command- 
ing, the overpowering representations of die Tuscan, the 
soul languishes for nature. His creatiotts ate not of this 
world, nor does ieding voluntarily respond to the mys- ' 
teriotts and uncontrollable mastery whidi they exert [ 
over it The cause and progress of this derdiciion of 
nature can also be traced. He bad marked the perplexi- . 
ties and constraint under which his predecessor! had la- 
boured, in their endeavours to unite the fiitmt and ex- 
pressions of living nature with images of ideal beauty, 
overlooking the productions of classic sculpture, in 
which this union is so happily accomplished : because 
to his vigorous, rather than refined peneptions, its aim- , 
plicity appeared poverty, he fearlesdy strudc into a line , 
of art, where all was to be new— vdiement — wonder- i 
fttL" I 

I 

If our limiU allowed us, we should feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with several other passages, ! 
equally powerful ; but we have room for only one— a | 
deBCriptive sketch of Thorwaldsen, the moat sdcceasful ' 
and celebrated of all lining sculptors : 

TKORWALTOKK* 

** Since the death of his illustrious contemporaxy, Ca- 
nova, Thorwaldsen, bom at Copenhagen in 1771-2, 
has Occupied the public eye as head of the modern , 
school. The character and powers of 'this master are ' 
doubtless of a very elevated tank ; but ndther in the 
extent nor excdlence of his works, do we apprehend his 
station to be so high as sometimes placed. The genius 
of the Danish sculptor is fOrdble, yet is its energy de- 
rived more from peculiarity than ftom real exceUence. , 
His ideal springs less from imiution of the antique, or 
of nature, than from the workings of his own individosl ! 
mind— it is the creation'of a fimcy seeking fordble ef- 
fect in singular coinbinatinis, rSAher than in gcnerd | 
prindpM ; thflcfore hardly fitted to eacite h^ng or > 
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benefidid inflaence upon the age. . SimpUelty and im- 
posing expression eeem to hiure hitherto formed the 
principal objecte of his pu^att ; but the distinctioa be- 
tween the ilmple and rude, the pow^ful and the exag- 
gerated, 14.. not alwayi obeflcred in the kbouriof the 
Bane. Hie airoplicity is sometimet without giace ; the 
imprettive— austeie, and without due refinemenL The 
air and contoari of his heads, exoept, as in the Mer- 
cury — an excellent example both of the beauties and de- 
fects of the. artist*s style — when immediately derived 
from antiquity, though grand and vigorous, seldom har- 
moptzein the principles of these efforts with the majes- 
tic tegubiily of genezalniUure-. The foapa, againi are 
not imfre^iMiilly poac, vttliont vagoioas rendering of 
the parts, and dsstitBte «t times of their just roundness. 
These, defects may in some measure have arisen ftom the 
early «nd more frequent practice of the artist in relievos. 
In this department, Thorwaldsen is unexceptiooably to 
be admired* The Triumph. of Alexander, originally in- 
tended for the frieze of the government palace at Milan, 
notwifhitartdmg an occasional poverty in the materials 
of thought, is, as a whole, one of the grandest compo^ 
sitions in the world; while the delicacy of execution, 
and poetic feefing, in the two exquisite pieces of Night 
■nd Aurmm, leave* scarcely a wish here ungratified. But 
in statues, Thorwaldsen excels only where the forms and 
aenttment admit of uncontrolled imagination, or in which 
no immediate recourse can be had to fixed standards of 
taste, and to the simple effects of nature. Hence, of all 
bis works, as admitting of unconfined expression, 
and grand peculiarity of composition, the statues 
of the Apostles, considered in themselves, are the 
roost excellent. Thorwaldsen, in fine^ possesses siagn- 
lar, but in sons vespects errstie genius. His ideas of 
oompoaition are irregular ; his powers of fancy surpass 
those of executicm ; his conceptions seem to lose a por. 
tion of their value and freshness in toe act of realise- 
ment. As an individual artist, he will command dcser. 
vedly a high tank among the names that shall go down 
to postcritv. As a sculptor, who will influence, or has 
extended the pripciples.of the art, his pretensions are not 
great ; aiy should this influence and these claims not be 
thus limited, the standard of genuine and universal ex- 
cellence most be depreciated in a like degree." 

We shall prooeed to the coiisideration of Fainting 
next week. * 



^ LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IX. 

Is these '^ No Popery and Pro-Popery" days, I 
marvel that the adbeients of the Catholic Church omit- 
ted one argument, which could not fail of operating 
powerfully on the motley citizenship of this overgrown 
metropolis. The argument I refer to is comprl^ in 
the astonishing' pantomimes, gorgeous spectacles, and 
unaccountable sights, that surprise the eyes and glad- 
den the hearts of all the men, women, and children, 
who sally forth in quest of civic entertainment during 
the holidays.' For these we are indubitably indebted to 
the Lady oflBal(ylon ; and were the fact generally un- 
derstood, it would serve her cause better in London than 
all the bulls, brazen or golden, that ever left their pad- 
dock in the Vatican. Had it not been for the atUch- 
ment of Old Mother Church to fasU and festivals, 
saints and sainl-days,' and her diligent housewifery 
touching the outside of her cups and platters, the Cock- 
ney fry, young and old, might have sighed in vain for 
a pantomime at Christmas, or a melodramatic spectacle 
at Easter. And ^^ why might not the imagination trace*' 
the agile Harlequin to a monk of the order of St Domi- 
nic, and his faithful Columbine to the secluded sister of 
scoDvent, matchless 10 the exact observance of self 



denying pieeepts f If I am told, <' 'Tweie to eoonder 
too curiously to consider so," I answer, *' Not a jot.'* 

Easter-Monday sent forth its crowds, anxious for 
amusement, and the theatres put forth their dazzling 
announcements to attract them.. Covent-Garden spe- 
culated upon the popular taste for horrors, and « The 
Devil's Elixur, or the Shadowless Man," seemed to lend 
an appearance of unwonted gloom and grandeur to its 
bills. DrdryJiane resorted to the treasures of fairy 
legend, and *^ Thieme-na^Oge, or the Prince of the 
Lakes," operated powerfully upon the wondering optics 
of the signt-seekhig. spjBctators. . Af tley's proclaimed 
«« The Stocming of Sermgapatam." The Suirey min- 
gled *^ John brery the Miser," and apantdihime called, 
^< Ix>ve in a Humble Shed ;" and the renowned Cobuig 
turned '« The Moi^ey Diggers," a story of .Washin^n 
Irving**, into minor theatre dialogue, and nianaged to 
give the audience terrible satisfaction. It is unneces- 
sary to spend much critical gravity upon these sublime 
doings. TTie Covent-Garden novdty was good in little 
except iu scenery. A diiobediflint shadow occasioned 
much mhrth, bt obltinately persisting In its determina- 
tion to act independently of the substance. Weekes 
played Dan O'Reilly, the chief acting part in the-Dmry. 
Lane piece, and acquitted himself greatly to the satis- 
faction of the audience. 1 

I have visited Pandemonium, as represented in Mr 
Burford's p^orama in Leicester-sqaare. The subject 
of the painting.is taken from. Milton's description of the 
infernal empire, as embellished by the. agency of Satan 
and his ang^. Martin is palpably imitated in every 
part of the piece.* The exhibition is certainly worth 
inspection, and the cits seem wondrously delighted with 
it. But a view of Sydney in the same building idetain- 
ed me much longer, 'and graiift^ me much more. It 
is executed with gnat delicacy ; and the romantie cha- 
racter of th^ scei^eiy almost made me wish myself of the 
number of those . 

.« Doom'd the fiur isles of Sydney Cev« to see.'** 

Tam O'Shanter and Soiiter Jehimy have airived-here, 
and have recdved the apprebslioii of some highly com. 
potent metropolitan authorities. A group of statues in 
marble by Mr Garew,. who ia paCmoised by the Earl of 
Egremont, is now open to the public In my opioion, 
they indicate an acquaintance with art more than the 
possession of genlna.- . i 



AN ESKDALB ANBCOOTE. 

. Extract of a letter from the Ettrick Shepherd. 

AxoTHER time I chanced to be on a week's visit to 
a kind friend, a farmer in Eskdale-muir, who thought 
meet to haVe a party eveiy day at dinner, and mostly 
the same jwrty. Our libations were certainly earried 
rather to an extremity, but our merriment corresponded 
therewith. There was one morning, indeed, that seve- 
ral of. the gentlemen were considerably hurt, and there 
were marxs of blood on the plaster, but no one could 
tell what had happened. It appeared that there had 
been j^ auarrel, but none of us knew what about, or who 
it was. that fought. 

But the most amusipg part of the ploy (and a very 
amusing part it was) rsf^ed a half ho^ead of ale, 
that was standing iti the lobby to dear for bottUng. On 
the very first forenoon, our thirst was so execssive, that 
the farmer eontriired to insert a spigot into this hn^ caft, 
and reilly such a treasure I think was hardly ever open- 
ed to a set of poor thirsty spirits. Morning, noon, and 
night, we were running with jugs to this rich fountab, 
and handmg the delidoiis beverage about to lips that 
glowed with fervour and ddight. In a few days, how- 
ever, it wore so low, that before any would come, one 
was always obliged to hold it up behind ; aod| finally,' it 
(Sn dry. 



TBB jmnmotLGa hrnMnxr jrovsKAL^ 



with a v9d nned look. <« Oendemeti,*^ add he, • get 
jour ii8t8— luMle je-i.a&*l0t us g«Bg uT tfd[ aUmg wwik, 
Ibr iBf mother an* the lassea are to a^scrablMiig a vfaals 
Aoorfa* o* bottles ; an* as I cam by, I heanl hflr fpeakii^ 
aboQt getting te afe bottled tlia day/* 



OEIGINAL POETRT. 



IT IS NOT LOVB. 

{From an unptMsksd Romcmoe.') 
By UMmat Jtkmion. 
It is not Ioto— whateVr yea say, 

Whale'er pcrbaps I hflfo tM iPdi| 
O! Ihave'vrateh'dlbrinuiy^aday, 

For looks such ^adsome news to tdl : 
But, as the fire of feeiiog flaah'd 

Across a face that's more than &ir» 
J felt my imnost pride abaah'd. 

For, O, there was no passion there ! 

I know not if he e'er hath read 

'^^Hie mcaaimi: ef my treaaUiaf tme^ 
That, when I hear hb lightsome trsad^ 

Hath tdl-tale been, I fear, to yon. 
I seek the shade when he Is by, 

Lest looks I cannot oil control, 
Or wishes breathed in but a sigh; 

Should tsU the secret of my soul* 

Yet stiU I doubt he almost fears 

How dear his presence Is to me i 
He asks not now why wandering tears 

Steal to my aytt ift hem of ^ss I 
His kiodoess bath a pitymg air s 

At hvt adien» he wore bis gkiTtf 1 
01 if'twoold make hhn shun ms^as^ 

May he suspcefr how deep I bun t 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND f ABySTIOL 



It b laid tbot Mr Allan Cunningham*! " Annlvenary " Is not 
to bepubUahed ss sa Aasnal sayb»fw» but is to appssrfn 
montbly niunbert, with beauttful eimnng^ the fint of vbSeh 
wUloDmeout in July. We hops tUi leport is not conset i for 
tbeaJtSEsitoairaiild bs dssUs^lr to the wona.'^ltr T» Hood is 
aet«oa4it " The Cton" to IMfk 

We wasf^ani that GOOOeapisssf tbsiBt ▼sbmisef Mr Ifiuw 
nj^ pamilr Library wom mbteiibad for cbe fint day, aada le- 
Mod edition is alrwidy in the pros. OneaoUemaahasiubiciibed 
for twenty oopiet of the whole leries* with a Tiew to distiibutJoa 
in thst part of Irdand whece his estates are lituated. 

The publicstioD of the seaond part of Mr Atherstone'c Fall of 
Ninsreh is postpoocd till the bagbnlag of next publishiog les- 
son. 

An enbffged edition of Bosweirt Life of Johaion, with oopious 
notes, is preparing for the press, by the Right Hononrsble J. W. 
Ciokeib The work wUl extend to gine vdmneSj and wlU appear 



The Ufi of AKfaUsbop CmaaMt Is aesfly TCSdy, fton fbe pen 
of Todd, tly cditoc of Jobnsoa's Dictioosry. 
A new monthly paUicstion, ontbeplsBof the EimHshMsga* 

sines, hasxeoenUy been stsrtad la Paris. CMmbr» Ddavigaab 
Scribe» Veron, Rossini, and otbcis, are to coQtribote to it. 
Mrs Hofland.has hi the press, Bestriosb aTaIe» foaaded on 

fiU!tS. 

Climati or St PaTsasBvaa—Ia the streets of the Rovias 
Metropolis, It Is no unosual thing for one gentleman to ai^^tt 

I another thus ;*.«*Slr, I beg to hiforsn you that yoor nose is fro- 
■ni? while the ottier poHtely repUes, «« Sir, 1 was about to wan 

|yon that symptoms of mortttleatiatt have appeared on yoOn." 



WOaKs tx T» Passi.— The foOOwtag woriu wUl, we aBdc^ 
stand, be pttfaDshed speedfly by Messrs OUver sad Boyd :—> 

Tales of FMd and Flood, with Sketthcs of LUb st Hooe^ bf 
Mm Maieohn, Auttor of ««8eenra of War,*^ «« Rftniwiscfmei ef 
a Caaspal^i intfaePyraBeos and 6oatberPkaaiBS,'*dse. SbmA 8«a. 

Btognplilesl SkeSBbsssndABthsBtla Anseitosw of Ppg^. es^ 
bflrftiqg lemaikable |«yfr * f of the Fn^tt"ttt Sasaeityw aBdaoori 
Jliapnsitfcin QgthisfMthftii Anbaal: ilhisbatodbf Rspacaentacien 
of the most atriking Vaiietiasb and by cocsaet Portnita of cele- 
brated or ramarkahieDog^fton Drawings chiefly OiliinaL Aha 
a Histoiical Introduetiont anda oopious Appendix on the Breed- 
ing; Feeding, Trying, DiseaaeSfSadMedicslTreatiBeiitofDqgs: 
togsther with a Treatise on the Game Uws of GfotBiilaia, By 
CSptaiaTbaaaasBeown,P.R.&B.,dSfc MoyalliBBOh 

The Cook and Hausewifij^ MjanaU by MisMa^paat Da^ af 
the CMkaai laa^ Si Bai— ^i> Fsaslb ailMbw^rhnssi^ii^f iiwiml 
sad ^PsatftyiBBBraveiL AtbickUraflb 

Stories own the History of Scotland, in the manner of Stories 
selected firom the History of Bngland, by the Rer. Alex. Stewart. 
Second edition, rery greatly enlarged; with a Fron ti sft ec e and 
Vignette daalgaed by Stodiard, and eagiai«d by J 




An BpikMae of the Gaaae of Whiati f w ls th ig of an 1 
tion to the Mode of Playing and Seocing I lbs Laws of tbe C 
saHOtisUyreiBnaedi and Maxims for Playing* anaaged on a new 
sad atanple Plan, calculated to give rapid Pxofieienoy to a Plajer 
of the dulleat Peroepiion and worst Memory. By E. M, Aniaad i 
with a Frontispiece on Wood by Branston. ISmo. 

DxxNaa ov thx Scottish Acadsjht.— About a handled pet- 
sons sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, given, on Mod- 
day but, by the directors and members of the Scottish Academy 
or Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture in tbeir Erhib i tion 
RooBsSi The evening wasspaDt innuieh hatdleetusl and social 
aa^oyaentt andweavehappy toinfonaonrieadeBabthataneor 
the laaay weliMown Uteiary gendanssn who was piraiia hss 
fuiaiahed us with an intefsstii« paper, wbi|^ wiU speedily appear 
in the Jvurmi, on the PBogwsieCtbs Fine Aiteia Sentlsm^ m^ 
geated partly by this ocossion. 

BoNAPAATX.— A recent French writer asy^«»" Befoie the Re. 
Tolution, Frenchmen chattered oTerywhete, and alwut every. 
Oiings tsit Bonaparte said, 'Silence, gentlemeBc* and France was 



TtitairicalQo$Hp,^lu Lood<ni, the Eaater nirctadta have been 
dfawfng to the Iheatrea the apeetadeJovtng part of theiinewio. 
nlty.^ln Bdiabufgh, T. P. Cooke haa been pkqrteg his tammm. 
ite parts to respnetably dMed bousesi MissCasAehsspwftawied 
tto pact of ZMenaPtmien ones ovtwiee bntaocbiaatytewhieh 
induces usto hope for vary rspU impeo ws s snl Otbsvibsain- 
cal matters are In itatu 9*0. 

Weekly List or Peeforuahcss. 
AprU 18—24. 
Sat. Rob Roy, ^ Ruina. 

Mow. Pro<«Mjra«sarMl,IdfebJVofay,4Tlf JPIU; 
Tuna. RAfr Roy, 4 L«a» ^Ac Letoarsr. . 
Wan. Prencmp/ton, 4 Tke'PihL 
THon. flonisis tu eifnh T^ Pwh, ^ Pmkm. . 
Fei. 6srdeatttQ4w»I'<itfr/acftiy,4Ie4eAi 



TO OUR RBADER& 

taafow weeks, the Hiat Volume of Tan BnisaananLQ^ 

aAXY Jouav Ai* will be completed* and our isedco will be gU to 

Issin that an entirely new font of typss isprepasiag far Um asasnd 
Volumsb wliich, with one or two other impiovemcni«y viB g|ve 
the JouxHAL a conspicuously elegant appearance, A Titlr pugr 
and Index will be delivered with the hut Nuiaba of ttie ] 
Toltune. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Waxt of room obligee us to delay till neat wedi the '---r- 
from " Wallcnsiein's Camp," and " A Real Love Sane** bv the 
Bttrlek Shepherd. 

We sre requested to state (hat the Hnes, signed «'W.A.'mai- 
tloaedaa " not suiting us" |m our last, were not by William An- 
datooe^The verses entitiad, •* The Noble T>QeaiBt.» have too 
mush of a pQlitioal tendency for our aagss.-TlM booksevt us br 
"9r* 'y* *»» Jy*ng for him at ourKblishecs for a weak— iK 
regret that the verses by "JT. R.F.," "T. P.* and •« cTm* 1^ 



<< Moral and MiseallaaeoHs Esaqis," N«» Y.» on llM M 
of Robert Bums," is unavoidably postponed. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



I^arraHvi qf am qfkial Visii to Gi$aUma!a from 
Mexico. By G. A. Tbompfon, Esq., lake Secntory 
to Ut Riicauie U ajerty't Heidcui CommfiiioD, uul 
CnwniiMinper to raport to hig Mmjeity's Gorerament 
oo the State of tlie Central JUpablic London. 
John Jif ur»y. laso. 

Ou ATS MALA oecaplei »eratial position between the 
Colttnilnaa and Mexican Repablics. In coniequence 
of the extraofdinary variisty oiits loU and temperature, 
it yields almost all the prodoctions of the frigid, tem« 
perate, and torrid aonet. It might have been ezpeeted, 
that the iniDottaneeof sneh a eooDtry, coYoring a snr« 
face of neany serenteen thonsand square leagues, and 
lying in the midst of those yast lotions which now 
exist, and may hereafter be opened, between the Old and 
New Worlds, would at once have been ftiUy apprecia- 
ted ; and that a description of its natural cuttosities, 
political institatioDs, and commercial snpeiiority, woald 
luiTe held a prominentplaoe in the Jooroals of our Ame« 
riean topogtaphen. But the peculiar adTsntages which 
Goatennda presents to the Bntish goTemment, fkom its 
contigoity to that part of the Honduras shore, const!- 
tnting the colony of Belixe, have, somewhat unaeoonnt. 
ably, been either altogether overlooked, or sadly imder- 
rained, by our capltaUsts. There might be some pre- 
text ton such indifference, if these advantages were un- 
certain.-if they oould only prove comparatively limited 
in their effiwts— or if the acquisition of diem would in- 
terfere with the internal policy of the Guatemalian Re- 
pnblie, a^ wnnid eonse^ently excite an antipathy on 
Its part, detrimental alike to present security and ulti- 
mate ai^randisement. But why might not Guatemala 
become as valuable a colony as Buenos Ayves ? The 
popuUuiott of both republics is equat Even the most 
malgttificant district in Guatemala is capable of cultiva- 
tion. In its numerous towns and villages the resources of 
trade are rapidly augmenting.— a circumstanoe that would 
seem to augur favourably for the introduction of the 
more polished arts. Several navigable rivers intersect 
the cOuMif, which is also fertilized and ornamented 
#Mi ksge Wms. If the proposed establishment of a 
water communication between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, by means of the lake of Nicaraeua and the 
rivo St Joan, be accomplished, the traffic of ChiatemaLi 
mnst Improve. Viewing iu financial afiairs, even at 
the pxesoit moment, it will be found that they may 
sjU^ly be«r a eompaihion with those of Mexico and the 
neigbbourins republics. In short, a finer field cannot 
be aftdcd »r Briliih enterprise. Lord Bacon, hi his 
Novum Orgaomn, compares society to a pillar composed 
of four paru : agricoltnre.-Jsanufactuiea— ^oonnerce— 
aaketeee. In Gnarfmah, the basement of this pillar 
baa In some measure been laid. When the market with 
Oitat Bkitdn is rnmo eslsnifvdy op«ied, and when, 



coneequently, the demand upon the domestic stores of 
Guatemala becomes greater, a new impetus wUl be given 
to the spirit of industry. Under itt genial influence, 
manufacture! must flourish, and science will find ample 
scope for its operations. Nor are these concluiiens 4e; 
dueed from unwarrantable premises. Tbey r^t no| 
upon the success of conquest Spain originally trusted 
to conquest in efiectmg her settlements ; and what wai 
the result ? The Spanish invaders, enervated by luxury, 
made no endeavours to improve the victory wbich they 
had achieved. On the contrarv, tbey exercised the 
most intolerant despotism, by reducing the inhabitant^ 
io bondage, and desolating their territories. In thii 
manner the ilame of civil dissension was kindled, th4 
consequences of which were necessarily destructive to 
the stability of the Spanish power. Under no circiim- 
Stancee, tfaerelbrB, can conquests be defended, uifless iii 
so far as they tend to ameliorate the situation of shoie 
oter whom they have been obtained. Keeping this 
great principle steadily in view, and making those p^ot 
posals whlcn It becomes a humane and liberal nation to 
offer, and which it would be justifiable in a fice and int 
dependent people to accept. Great Britain niay, by ,esta- 
bliahiag a permanent snterconne with OjBateina)a,. «i- 
large her national wealth, and mote effectually secur^ 
herpossessions in the American States. 

Tne great number of works on America which have 
been already published, might appear to render the prel 
sent ^< Narrative " superfluous. Mr Thompson, how- 
ever, was induced to lay it before the public, for, the 
purpose of furnishing additional information in regard 
to a portion of these coontries whidi has been kast 
known or visited by Europeans. After having nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Mexico, he set off for (ruatemala, 
in order to report to^his BIajesty*s govenunent on tho 
State of affairs in that republic The style of Mr 
Thompson's narrative is extremely perspicuous, .and, 
what is of more consequence, it bears the impress* of 
truth. There are no inflated recitals of ^' hair-breadth' 
'scapes,'* calculated to delight a modem Dido or Desdc- 
mona. We meet with no pedantic detail of geognmhical 
positions, or of mere latitudes and fongitudes. His de- 
scriptions of scenery, without behig tediously minute, 
are generally spirited. If he seldom displays mucli 
sdentiGc research, there 1$ coosidcrahle ability in his 
delineations of American customs and manners. Be- 
ing merely an agreeable narrator of incidents which 
a^ially occurred, and ot scenes which were actually 
witnessed, he almost entirely avoids original reasoning, 
and advances no politick theories which deseive the title 
of novdty. In the absence of sueb qualities, however, 
his book is instructive, as being almost the only work 
illustrative of tliat part of America tbxough wluch he 
travelled. In particular, his Historical ami Statistical 
Sketth of Onatemala will be perused with interest 

Though such is our general opinion of Mr Thomp- 
son's narrative, we occasionallv observe passages which 
are sufficiently frivolous in themselves, and assuredly 
impext little luiowledge conceming the South American 
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Republic For example, we read of this very nmark- 
able occuirence : 
-•^ Aa r waa taking ap my reliia to oontlnQe bit foniti 
I saw a fkwB sporting on a rising groond wimfai ten 
yards of me. It stamped its foot, adranoed, stopped 
short, frisked, then stopped short agahi, and stared at 
me. I had mechanically drawn one of my pistols from 
the holsters, and had cocked it, whilst I was witnessing 
these manoeuvres. The little animal still stood staring 
at me, with its laige blad( eyes, fnoooenft and vnana- 
pectixig, and its little black glossy nose and chin perked 
out in impudent defiance. It stamped its foot again, 
aa offering wager of battle, gave anocfaer Mak, and 
darted o£ What a fool I was, thought I, why didn't 
I pull the trigger ? / dashed my spurs into the sides 
of my little horse^ who never wanted that encourage, 
ment, and waa op with my companions in a twioklmg.*' 

This magnanimity on the part of the late Secretary 
to his Kitannie Bfajesty*8 Mexican commission, is only 
rivalled by his amiable deportment on the following oc. 
casion: 

«« In passing down the town of Antigua, I saw two 
or three children as they were squatting on the high 
window seats, amusing themselvea with their playthings ; 
(hey poked their little faces through the iron bars of the 
lattice, and I stopped to regard them ; their beauty and 
innocence had attracted me ; but, after gazing at them 
an instant, I passed on.*' 

Mr Thompson's bump of Philoprogenitiveness is 
probably very large. But as a more favourable sped, 
men of his ^ Nairative," we extract his account of^ 

BANTIAGOi THE CAPITAL OF ftUATEVALA. 

^ SarUiago de Guatemala, the capital, stands in jhe 
midst of a large handsome plain, surrounded on all 
sides by sierras of a moderate height, and at the dis* 
tance of from three to seven leaguef. These mountains, 
which give (o the view the whole valley of Mexico in 
miniature, are not so far off but that the eye may disco* 
ver, through the rectilinear streets, in every direction, 
the verdure of the trees with which the surrounding 
heights are clad, and which, with the sloping meadow 
lands of diflerenc hues, affords a refreshing object, form* 
ing, as it were, a screen to the little city which lies in 
the midst, glaring with ita white walls, and domes, and 
steeples of yessa-cement, in the rays of a tropical sun. 

'^ The houses are all built in tropical squares of about 
120 to 160 feet ; and sometimes the front of one house 
occupies a whole quadra; but none of them exceed 
eighteen or twenty feet in height ; of course they are 
only of one story— a precaution not so much suggested 
by fear of earthquakes, as enjoined by the old Spanish 
law. 

** The streets are neatly paved, either with common 
atonest or more generally with a grey-streaked marble, 
which makes them very slippery, and riding or driving 
very dangerous. They slope from each side towards the 
centre, along which runs almost perpetually a streamlet 
of dear water, the edges,. of which being covered with 
verdure, give to the city a picturesque, though deserted 
appearance. In some few of the streets there are trot- 
toirs, particularly in the Plaza, or chief square, where 
they are covered with a colonnade, extending all round 
the square, excepting on the side occupied by the cathe- 
dral ; opposite to this is the palace, with tlie govern- 
ment offices; and, on the two other sides, are retail 
shops of all descriptions of dry goods ; whilst the area 
is used as a market, where the Indians come daily to sell 
their poultry, fruit, and other provisions. In the cen* 
tre is a fountain of excellent water, issuing from a cro- 
odile's head of indifferent workmanship. 

M Maxiy of the churches are large, and of fine archi- 

They are kept much cleaner and neater than 

at Mexico. A new one, called the Pantheon, 

eious vaults for ■ cemetery under it, is just be- 



ing eompleted in an expensive atyle ; and aDodiec, with- 
in &^ yixda of it| la being coo^tracled for the, use of 
th« oaoyent of Aufustin nuMi Another Uvga dwrdi, 
newly erected at tiie west end of thft dty, was^opeaed 
and dedicated to St Teresa on the 29tb of May. The 
rest of the temples devoted to religion, and ike natmt 
of their endowments, have been already mentioned m ; 
the personal narrative. 

<' Viewed at a diatanoe, few dtiea present a more besa- 
tiftd aapeet than tblsv and ioteaia]ty« thoogh not stri. 
Idngly pleasing, there is nothing in it save a degree of 
dulness that can excite absolute dislike^ Itahai^tabove 
tlielevelof the seals about 18M feet Tlie TBlMea 
of teroperatnie between the nights and daya, to pecoliar 
to the high table lands, is not found here ; the mean 
heat, from the 1st of January to the Ist of July, is 7^ 
deg.,— at night, 63 deg. : ia the aommcr montha, the 
average may be taken at 10 degrees higher ;— a mode- 
rate temperature fat a city aitoatsd such aa tfaia is, ia 
14 deg. 28 mitt, north latitude, and 92 deg. 40min. west 
longitude.**^Pp. 46^3i ' 

Wo could easily give matt extaeta of a airailar de. 
acriptlon, but rather refer ear leadens to Aa wovk itad^ 
which will be perused with pleaaurs and inatrvctifln by 
all who feel interested in the riaing proapecit of Goats- 



Tvelve Dramatic Sketches jfiunded on the ^astoreJ , 
Poetry of Scotland. By W. AI. Hethertngton, A.M. | 
Kdinburgh. Constable and Co. I829L 

Deae to all our tenderest and puieat aaaocSatlons ii 
the pastoral poetry of Scotland. We love it the more 
that our native land possesses no Arcadian dimate, or , 
any of the supernumerary luxuries of nature. We love 
it the more because summer-uhe season in which pas- 
toral poetry is bonu.-bonnily and blithely aa it blukt 
upon our heathery hiUs and stream-enlivened gleni, it , 
with us, nevertheless, a fleeting and a wayward guest, 
balmy and beautiful in iu hour of glee, but coy ifi its ' 
approach, and ofUn sudden and hurried in iU departoxe. | 
The pastoral poetry of Greece and Italy is full of the 
voluptuous serenity of their unchanghig skiea ; whilst j 
ours is of a more chequered and Apinl chancter,-* , 
c( smiles and showers together.*' Is it, therefiore, the , 
less valuable ? Nay, is it not, therefore, a thousand 
times more valuable ? Is it not clouds that impart to 
sunshine more than half ita glory ? Is it not the gentk l 
under- tone of sadness that givea to joy iu moatrefininj; 
influence ? The Scottish peasantry are no fabuloos and | 
ideal race ; and it is among themselves that they have { 
found poeta to chronicle, in wor^s -fervent with the feel- 
ing and the strength of truth, — the simple joys and i 
griefs that fling their sun-blinks or their shadows across ! 
the circumscribed sphere in which they move. Human 
nature, in whatever guise, Is full of ioietfeat v-4t is a i 
great problem which all are anxious to solve, and the 
very highest will stoop to the very lowest in search of > 
an explanation. From the sun blazing in the empyrean, I 
to the small flower concealed among the graaa, the dis- , 
tance, at first sight, hardly seems greater than from the . 
mighty denizsn of the high places of the earth, to the | 
lowly cottar far away in his secluded shieling. But there ; 
is a connecting link ; for, in the great scheme of creitioo, 
what is a sun more than a flower, and why may not the 
solitary peasant be called into existence for nobler pur- 
poses man even the proudest monarch ? Cincinnatus was 
a peasant, but did he not save the Republic ? Tell was 
a peasant, but did he not give freedom to hia country ? 
Burns was a peasant, but did the class to which he be- 
longed cast a stigma on his genius; or waa it not rather 
by elevating that class to his own levcL, that he gained 
the greenest laurcMeaf in his wreath of fame ? 

Toe peasantry of a country seem alwaya moce idenU- 
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ed with the eoanirj itidf ihaa any otber Mrtlm •# iu 
ihabit^n ti. This U peenlimrljr the ease with Seotlaad ; 
sr both our oattoQAl poetry and music (the best food 
ipon which patriotism can luzttriate) have almost eB« 
trely a pastoral origio. We must be understoodi bow« 
ver, af vung tb« word paHifrol io iU most extended 
ense, and not in itt Unilted application to the affi^is 
olely of nho ay and sows, and an amiable but verj ima- 
;tiury act of persooagea yeleped shepherds and sbep- 
lerdesaev* Oar poetry ana music speak to as of a more 
wried range of rand seenes and objects, and of a people 
vho can do more than listen to die UeatiBg of their 
ambs, and babbk ioftly to tho naming streams \ they 
tpeak tons 

Of hearts resolYed and bands prepared 
The Memings they enjoy to guard { 

bey speak Id us of those external a|ipearanoes of nature 
to which we have been aeeuatomed £ram our childhood ; 
^thcj a«dst ia Canohig, and humour whan they have 
t)een fonned, all the peculiarities of nadonal and Indi- 
ridnal charaeter ;— they become, in short, a part of our- 
Mlve8Y..they are entwined round the iinest chords of 
our heart, and they vibrate with its every palse. '* Scots 
wha hae wl' VTaUace bled !**_'< Ye banks and braes o* 
bonny Doon I "-^^^ Should auld acoualntance be for- 
got ?**-^*< O the broom, the bonny, bonny broom !*'.^ 
<' Will ye go to the ewe»bughts, Marion ?*'—'' The 
flowers o* the tesst are a' wede away T'^^^^O waly, 
waly, loTe is bonny I'*— <^ Lochabex l'*--thcsaafe words 
and airs that wiu outlive the Orsmpians,«— Ihey will 
perish only when Scotland is no more. 

The auUior of the tasteful and interesting Tolume be- 
fore us seems to be deeply imbued with the spirit we 
have been attempting to point out His plan of illns- 
tratingy in a a^riea of C^ramatic Sketches, the psstoial 
Tirtues of the Scottish peasantry, we think a happy one, 
especially as he very judiciously founds each sketch 
npon some little incident in one or ether of our jiopular 
son«. We are thus as it were brought into more im- 
me£ate contact with persons to whom we had been pre- 
viously (btroduced,«^ld fViends start up before us, and 
the past almost becomes the present. The author, speak- 
bg of himself in his preface, sayS| ** To the country he 
Dwes his birth ; tiiere he spent aU the bright veers of in- 
fancy, boyhood, and early youth ; among rural scenes and 
rural manners, the capacities of his hsart were first called 
into action ; and in the country it was, that while listening 
to the words of experience, virtue, and religion, from the 
ips of many a sage and manly peasant, his mind scqui* 
t«d what must continue to be its own peculiar modifica* 
tion of character.'* That modiBcadon seems well adapt- 
ed for the task which Mr Hetheriogtoa has underu- 
^en. An unobtrusive pensiveness, an ardent patriot- 
Am, and a sincere attachment to all the works of na- 
ture, characterize his " Sketches,'* In which there is 
[lot a thought that could offend the most fastidious. 
They are fiill of gentle feelings, lively pastoral de- 
icriptiony, and agreeable and animated pictures of Scot. 
^ character. They bear the foikiwing UOes, all of 
which will engage the sympathies of his readers:— I. 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray.— JI. The Lowland Lass 

•AdiUHigVilandLad IU. Cowdenknows.^IV. The 

£we Bughts..^V. The Tocheied Maiden of the Olen. 
—VI. The Harvest Field — VII. The Bush aboon Tra. 
(\xv«it.«,v\U. The Old Maid.~IX. Logan Braes.— 
X. The Choice-^J^L The Kocking..,^nd, XIL The 
Snow Storm. Of these tlie first is our chief favourite, 
I «xi^ tiom Vt vi shall principally msie our extracts. It 
/ opjjw thus ; 

I Bissr Bxuk Hiar Gult. 

A M.g^ Wetawetol^dnoil/aiy •weHalster- 

\ ™a5«tesws to my hmril 

)^ B.BeU. •' Mydt^MBjryl 



Clasp'd In your anus, the iMB^rlng of my 

May tell my joy i but woida and thanks are ieahle.' 

M. Grtuf. Thou dear Und crsaHue 1 butwetwohavfi 
known 
And loved each other now so long, so wdl, 
That many words of oompUment were Idle. 

S, BelL Yea, Mary, we have been two ah._ 
Flowing from bordenng fountains ; plaWully, 
And singing with light fflei^ the one glides 0% 
A dancings sparkling^ joyoos wanderer *r^ 
The other wmds along its sUent way, 
Trifiing with meadow«ilowen^ and waving grassy 
On its green mai^gin. 

!/• Gray. WeD, Td father be 

The dancing, sioffng, sparkling one. What harm • 
Can spring irom mnocent mirth ? 

S» jSelU None, Mary, none $ 

But while one heart gives utterance to its Joy, 
Anotner broods In secret, sileot raptures- 
Yet gratitude may dwell alike ia both, 
And each may, Hke sweet flowers of dUferent hnc^ 
Reflect in its own diaracter Its sense 
Of bliss. 

Dnunmond, the friend and lover of the two meideas, 
enters soon afterwards, to inform them how d*y>)sMt?g 
the ravages of the plague have becomes He describes, 
first, iu progress in London, which elicita the following 
reflections fpyai one of hU fair listeners : 

B, Seii, Dreadful tale! 

Ahisforthsml Peer wretches ! 'midthat 
Of all-accumulated ouseriM MSt, 
To them no strong untainted mountain sale 
Contes, bearing on its wing the dews of ufe | 
No hu^k, careering near the gates of mom, 



Oh ! how uidike the donus of stainless hlusb 
Gilded with sunbeams, smiling over us^ 
With love and beauty most magnificent ( 
PoorivKVetchesl Death w a wid ! but to die 
In such a scene, where earth is one huge grave^ 
The iur a pestlhmce^ and heaven's own bMw 
Murky and soowiing-^'Us too herrihleb 

But the plague has already found its way to Scotland, 
and In the following spirited passage Drummond dis* 
closes the melancholy truth : 

Z>rttfli. Forgive the unwilling messsnger of evil I 
And listen to me calmly. We have heard 
With grief and pity of the £ate of London,— 
And 'tvros a moving tale of awe and wonder ; 
Yet, deeming us by distance, and the ft^e 
Fresh breezes of our northern mountains^ safr^ 
We felt, at most, that sympathetic fear, 
Which mortals musi feel when they talk of death i 
But now the Pest its banner has unfurl'd, 
And, like a thunder^dond, comes lowering on, 
Stemming the gale, and scattering wide around* 
Eren on our shores, horror, despair, and death. 
High hearts, that had but leaped with stem del]ght| 
To meet availing enemies, wax weak 
With shuddering dread : Man's brow, that lofly browi 
Which burns in war, is blacken'd : woman's cheek 
Is pale and hag|rard, red and wild her eyes. 
In populous cities, where the mlniied tide 
Of human life its fullest billow roDs, 
There hngest Ruin stalks, there reigns Dismay 
With all her frenzied train, Dunedin fair 
Trembles upon her rocky throne ; Dundee 
Mounts her lost thousands ; ancient Perth groans deep, 
As frequent funerals blacken o'er her streets : 
Green youth, strong manhood, drooping age^ alihs 
Betake them to' the mountain solitudes 
And distant glens, in headlong feariul flight 
There hoping to escape the blue destruction. 
And now« charged with this tale of woe^ I et 
To warn yeu, and to speed you henee^ away 
To some remote retiiement, where the gals^ 
Forever frieshen'd by the breezy speed 
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>f some deir roshiiiff ttnam^ mav yet rep«l 
!*be dire contagion, tUl the sultry noiU 
>f summer have departed, and the keen 
knd vigorous winds of winter shall arise 
To sweep afar the noxious exhalations, 
knd pour a healthful renovating flood 
^f Ufe throngli the glad air. 

By their lover*s advice, Bessy Bell and Mary Giay 
onsent that a ^< Bower'* shall be built for them in a se- 
cluded and romantic sitnation ; and, having retired to 
t, they beguile the time in innocent recreations and 
riendly converse. Speaking to Drummond of patriot- 
sm, Alary Oray says,-^ 
M. Gray. But, fdl me, Dmmmond, how would you 
defend 
Fhat strange attachment to particular scenes 
\¥hich forms no trivial part of the romantic ? 

Drunu It scarcely needs defence. It is a bond 
Between the living and the dead— « spell 
Evoking all of lovely, good, and grea^ 
That e*er have east a grace, a dignity, 
A glory, all-in^^erishable, o'er 
The scenes that gave them birth, or saw thdr deeds : 
And, when we tread that hallow*d ground, oor souls^ 
Kindling, acquire the sacred inspiration. 
Making their virtuei ours. Breathes there a man 
Whoee soul can harbour villainous intents 
Against sweet maiden^innocence, while near 
The grave where lies the young, the beautiful^ 
The famed in tender song ? Or who could dare^ 
With hiwless purpose^ or hands stain'd in guilt. 
To violate the sanctity which reigns 
Where calmly sleeps the grey-hair'd patriarch ? ^ 
And who can tread the memorable fields 
Where freedom's battle has been fought and won. 
Nor leel thv mighty spirit, Independence, 
Great in his bow>m ? Is there-«caa there ha 
A Scot who can behold red Luncarty, 
Nor think he sees the hoary tumuli 
Teem with the shades of his great ancestors? 
Or who can steal, with sneaking, craven foot, 
O'er grpund that echoed once the undaunted tread 
Of Wallace, Liberty's own chosen son ? 
No ! while we breathe the air that proudly waved 
O'er Scotia's banner on thy fiited field. 
Triumphant Bannockbum ! we must be free ! 

Wc must pass over the scene in which the coming on 
of the plague, and the death of the two sister friends, is 
very affecungly told, and can only give an extract from 
Druromond*s final soliloquy, (the whole of whidK is 
good,) after he has buried them in a grave of his own 
making : 

Drum, My task !s done ! and what is now to me 
The world— mankind— life— death— or any thing ? 
What am I to myself? 

A record of what might have been, but was not ! 
A spectral semblance of what is, and is not ! 
A breathing form, dead at the heart, that dies not > 
I am a fear, a wonder to myself, 
Stricken and blasted to the core !— cease;, cease. 
Ye smouldering fires of fate !— and thou, my soul, 
Be still, and learn to yield thee to thy doom ! 
Oh! what a precious spot of earth is this. 
With its two little narrow grassy mounds ! 
There sleep the young, the beautifttl, the good ! 
But goodness, beanty, youth, could not avail 
The fell destroyer's progress to arrest ! 
Oh ! who that had beheld them in their bloom» 
Glowmg with all the loveliness of life. 
Could, even in his gloomiest moods of mind, 
Have ever dreamt their death so near ? 

Death— Death-^ 
Full of mysterious import is that word ! 
Breathed over recent graves, it is a spell 
To call forth the departed ; or to bear 
Our souls beyond the limits of this world, 
With all its scenes and beings palpable, 
Into the land of shadows, doubts^ and fiears^ 
The kmd of hopes, of glories, and of truths ! 
Death!— yes, I feel its prewaioe. Errors^ misli^ 



And pf^udloes, from my mental sight 
Depart, and truth, severe but glorious^ beams 
Upon my souL O world ! how false thou art ! 
How hoUow are thy pleasures ! In thy jov% 
How treacherous I nought hast thou but it bean 
The bias or the stamp of evlL— Love, 
That even in thee some fidnt resemblance ckiima 
To what it was erewhile in Paradise,— 
To what hereafter H shall be in Heavan,— 
• • • • • 

Even Lore, alas! full oft misleads the heart- 
Have I not felt upon mine own sad breast 
Fall an unwonted, and a holy calm, 
I knew not whence or wherefore, till my soul 
Smiled at afflictions? And I look'd to heaven. 
And to the earth around me, and I felt 
On me and with me^ the mysterioiis povrers 
Of that high world to come,— the World of SpiriU ! 
Te sister-spiritB, newly enter*d there ! 
Do ye behold me from your bower of bUss ? 
And do your Tiewlass hands even now prqian 
To touch the master-chords of my jarr'd hart. 
And tune ito tones to soft harmonioos peace? 
'Tis done ! 'tis done ! and I repine no more. 
That lone deserted bower, and these twin gravei^ 
Shall they be all forgot? Shall future times 
Of them know nothmg? No! while flowery qiring 
Shfdl prank the greenswai*d gay ; while summer sum 
Shall flush the fuU-Uown blossoms on the bouehs ; 
While autumn shall heap high her mellow fruits^ 
And savage winter wrap his brow in storms, 
So long shall youths and gentle nuidena come 
In peiuive piwrimage^ to view the bower 
And graves of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 

The plot of all the Sketches is of an eqaaUy sknple 
and inartificial kind, but on this very account they sie 
more true to human life. A great number of sangsare 
introduced, io the style of the ^^^ Gantle Shepherd,*' ani 
many of them arc very sweet lyrical oompositioBs. We 
have only room for one : 

80 KO. 

'Tis sweet wi' blithesome heart to atimy 

In the blushing dawn o' Infent day ; 

But sweeter tlun dewy mom can m. 

Is an hour 1' the mUd moonlight wl' thae!— 
An hour wi' thee^ an hour wi' thee^ ' 
An hour i' the mild moonlight wi* thee; 
The half o' my life I'd ghuUy eie 
For an hour i' the mild moonhght wi' thee ! 

The garish sun has snnk to rest; 
Tiie star o' gloaming gilds the west ; 
The gentle moon comes smiling on. 
And tier veil o'er the silent earth is thrown. 

Then come, sweet maid, O come with me ! 

The whisp'riog night-breeze calls on thee . 

O, come and roam o'er the lily lea. 

An hour 1' the mild moonlight wi' me. 

For wrealth let worldlings cark and moil, 



Let pride for empty honours toil, 
I'd a their wealtn an " " 



and honours gie. 
For ae sweet hour, dear maid, wi* theei— 
An hour wi' thee, an hour wi' thee^ 
An hour 1* the mild moonlkht wi* thee. 
Earth** stores and titlea a' I'd gie 
For an hour 1' the mild moonlight wi* thecw 
We have little doubt but diat Mr Hetheringtoc'i 
modest volume will find its way to many a quiet cot- 
tage, and be read b^ tiie blase of many a farmer's ioglf, 
to a circle of admirmg and delighted listeners. 

Observations on the Phrenological Developmeni 4 
Burke f Hare, and other atrocious Murderers} 
Measurements of the Heads of the most notcritm 
Thieves^ ^c. By Thomas Stonr, Esq. Presided 
of the Royal Medical Society. Edinburgh. Robert 
Buchannn, Wm. Hunter, and J. Stevenson. \9SB> 
This is one of the mo^t efficient knock-down Won 

which p])zeQolQgy haa yet recerred. Nobody can tod 
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tbis pamphlet tnd beliere in Phrenology ; we quefltion 
whether Mr Combe himself ean. We ihould not be 
surprised to hear of his abraptly termiDatioig his lectures 
in Dublin, and going into retirement for the rest of his 
life. *^ Assail our nets, and we are undone ; phreno- 
logy admits of no exceptions," has been his continual 
exdamadon. <' Eh Men 1" says Mr Stone, ^ we'il take 
a look at your fitctt, and see how they answer.** Mr 
Stone*s former pamphlet on the same subject was a 
learned and able one, but this is a thousand times more 
conTindng, because there is no theorizing in it,-.j]o- 
thing but ^lain statements and incontrovertible deduc- 
tions. He has *' assailed their /ac/«** with a vengeance, 
and has succeeded in making it perfectly dear, that there 
is no such thing as a well-established fact in the whole 
science. We do not speak rashly, nor do we speak 
partially. We have never been either phrenologists or 
antt-phrenologists. We have paid some attention to the 
subject, because all systems which pretend to explain 
the phenomena of mind must possess Interest ; but we 
never committed ourselves so as to have oar vanity em- 
barked upon either the one side or the other, and our 
eyes, consequently, shut ngainstthe truth, unless it coin- 
cided with the opinions we had undertaken to defend. 
If phrenology was true, and could be proved to be so, 
we should liave been glad to have seen Mr Jeftey, Sir 
William Hamilton, and Mr Stone, blown into the air, 
or scattered abroad on the four winds of heaven ; — if it 
were false, we were equally prepared to see Mr Combe 
buried for ever under bis own skulls, or reduced to nhe* 
on a funeral pyre of his own *^ Journal." The paper war 
t09 amused us for a time. Gall, Spuizbeim, and Combe, 
are clever and ingenions men,-^very tough customers, 
and able to bear a great deal without breaking. Jeffby 
rode a tilt against them, but they were not unhorsed ; 
nay, they gained ground by the rencontre, for Jeffrey 
did not <* assail their facts,** but undertook to prove, on 
metaphysical principles, what no man on such principles 
can eitiier prove or disprove, that the mind deed not act 
by means of separate fkeulties, but as a whole. Sir 
William Hamilton was the first who thought seriously 
of investigating the facts of phrenology, and he has cer- 
tainly done a good deal towards bringing them into dis- 
credit, and will probably do yet more ; but the present 
brochure of Mr Stone, who has followed in the same 
track, appears to us so complete a settler, that we do not 
think Sir William need give himself much mortf troable 
with the matter. 

The recent atrocities perpetrated by Burke and Hare 
naiurally led all those who were interested in the truth 
or falsehood of Phrenology, to enquire whether the cra- 
nial development of tliese notorious persons corres- 
ponded with their acknowledged character. Mr Stone, 
having turned his attention to this enquiry, was led to 
make a very extensive induction of facts, and the result 
of his labours he now communicates to the public. He 
treats jfrW of BuTke*s head. Burke was a professional 
murderer, and altogether one of the most unprindpled 
villains that ever t^eathed ;— ^f, therefore, phrenology 
be worth a farthings his Dettructiven0M$ ought to have 
been enormous, and his Conscientiougness and Beneva- 
knee very small. Whether this was the case or not, was 
what Mr Stone wished to find out. A difiiculty met him 
at the outset, for though phrenology be a science of pro- 
portions, it is most unaccountably destitute of a scale of 
measurement What phrenologiists therefore mean by 
kirge and amaUy or by what laws they determine that 
an organ is dther the one or the other, it is not very 
easy to say. But Mr Stone Idl upon a plan whi^ 
whether it be the best that can be discovered or not, is 
at all events perfectly fkir, and gives phrenology quite 
as good a chance as it does its idversaiies. He com- 
pared Biirke*s cranium, l«l, with 50 crania collected by 
Sir WiUism Hamilton ; and ^ with 60 crania collected 
%y Dr Spnisdieim, whidi are at present in the Edinburgh 



Museum. To ascertain the size of each cranium, he 
took, \9ty its lineal dimensions, ioduding its length, 
breadth, and height ; and 2<l, he discovered iu capa- 
dty, by filling the skull with sand, weighing the quan- 
tity each contained, and reducing the specific gravity of 
the sand to the spediic gravity of the brain. He then 
measured carefully both the absolute sise of the several 
organs, and the relative size, or proportion which each 
bears to the contents of the skull, or weight of the en. 
oei]Jiakm. Upon these prindples, (in the propriety of 
which we can see no flaw,) he proceeds to give the size 
of Burke's cranium, the weight of the cncephalon, and 
the measuremenu of his Dettructiveness, Benevolence^ 
CoHMcieniiouenete^ and Amativeneet, He Uien shows, 
let, that of Sir W. Hamilton's 50 crania, 37 have the 
organ of Destructiveneae^ In its €^btoluU size, larger 
than Burke, and consequently, that Burke's Oestruc- 
tiveness is, in its absolute size, helow the average of 
these 50 crania ; and 2tf, that the relative size of the 
same organ, or its proportions to the lineal dimensions 
of the cranium, is in Burke also behw the average. The 
50 crania collected by Dr Spurzhdm furnish Mr Stone 
with nearly the same conclusions. He makes out also 
an equally convincmg case in reference to the other 
three organs we have mentioned ; and the general re- 
sult is, that he most satis&ctorily establishes the^e two 
counter-phrenological propositions,.FifiST, The organ 
qf DeetrucHveneee in Burke was absolutely and re- 
latively below the average sise^, whilst Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness were absolutely and relatively 
ABOVE the average size f and, Second, The cere^ 
helium^ (by which the organ of Amativeness is prind- 
pally supposed to be influenced,) was also below tJte 
Mverage site. 

Mr Stone treats, in the second place, of Hare's de- 
vdopment ; and, if it be possible, this turns out still 
more powerfully against the phrenologists than even 
that of Burke. To give variety and additional strength 
to his argument, he does not compare Hare's head with 
the two set of crsnia already described, but with those 
of 28 Englishmen, 25 Scotchmen, and 27 Irishmen, 
taken at random ; the measurements of whose heads, 
made by Mr Stone himsdf, with infinite industry and 
perseverance, are set down in separate tobies. The ac- 
curacy of these measurements is attested, both by Mr 
Deseret, who is a professed phrenolo^st, and Mr Hd- 
royd, a president of the Medical Sodety. The counter- 
phrend^cal proportbns deduced, in an unanswerable 
manner, tirom the esse of Hare, are, that his Destructive. 
ness is not above the average size ; and that many in- 
dividuals of exemplary character, while they possess a 
larger Desiruciiveness than Hare, exhibit a greater de- 
ficiency in tlie alleged organs of Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness. Though not bearing immediatdy on 
the point in question, Mr Stone mentions a peculiarity 
in the formation of the head of this miserable murderer, 
which serves to place phrenology in a truly ludicrous 
point of view. We quote the pauage : 

^ The most remarkable and besudeveloped phreno- 
logical organ in the head of Hars is his Ideality. At 
the time we took the measurement, one of the most 
highly-gifted and popular of our poets was present, 
whose genius is peculiarly characterized by the vivid- 
ness and power of his idealisnu On applying the cal- 
lipers to tne organ of ideality in Hare, each leg of the 
callipers resting on the origin of the temporal muscle, 
and transferring them to corresponding points on the 
head of the poet, we found tliat Hare possessed a larger 
organ of ideality than the poet. When applied to the 
former, the callipers rested on the origin of the musde ; 
when we attempted to apply them to the latter, they 
came down fax o^et the belly of the muscle. The ex- 
periment was several times repeated ; and from what' 
ever point of the organ the measurement was token, die 
leaolt proved to be the same. Hare's organ of idedity, 
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also, if l«wr than the same organ in 81aeridan> Sterne, 
GanniDg^ voltaire^ and Edmund Burke, the diitingutsh- 
ed and eloquent author of the Letters on the I^endi 
Revolution. Notwithstanding his superior de?elopmeAt 
of the organ of ideality, it would he difficult toconceiTe 
a more stupid and miserable wretch tlian Haie. When 
we Tisitad him, he was not inclined to answer any quea* 
tions, until repeatedly assured by the Qarenioi^ that we 
were not sent by the Sheriff to make any iuTcstigation 
into die particulars of his ease. To the enquiry, why 
in Court he had said it was indifferent which way hie 
was sworn, and to the observation, that we had under- 
stooa he was » Roman Catholic, he retorted, with noon. 
lemptuotts sneer, he ' did not rightly mind what he 
was.' To the question, whether his conscience ever 
troubled him, he answered, with a laugh, ' No, with 
the help of Ood.* His whide demeanour was that of a 
mm evidently devoid of every moral reflection ; and he 
seemed, with his head adorned, as if in modcery of 
Phrenology, with large organs of Ideality, Causality, 
and Wit, to be only a few degrees removed from the 
vety lowest of the biute creation." — Pp. 35-7* 

The third division. of Mr Stone*s treatise is folly ae 
interesting and curious al either of the two that precede 
it* He here considers the general qnestion whether it 
be posaible to distiogniah the crania of murderers finm 
other er«bia by the phrenological indieationa atnribnted 
10 them ? These indications arQ,.i«~lst, A large endow>i 
ment of the organ of Detifueti/oeunu 8d, A deficiency 
in the developroent of the alleged organs of the moral 
senlinient ; and, Sd, A deficiency in the anterior oerebral 
devdepment, or quantity of brain before the ear, 
vbiUt the poaterior cerebral development, or quantilj 
of brain behind the ear, bears an' undue pi o p e aii on la 
the size of the head. To ascertam whether theae indi- 
eationa actually exist or not, Mr Stone haa carefoUy ex- 
amined the crania of eighteen notorious mnrdcren, 
whose skuUa are preserved in the Rdinburgh Anatomi- 
cal Museum, the Musenm of the Royal Physical So- 
ciety, and the Analcxnical Museum in the University of 
Glasgow* He has contrasted their measorements with 
those contained in his Tables oi respectable living Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, and also with those 
of the cranium of the late celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
who Was Professor of Mathematics in this Uoivenity. 
The result of the whole induction (and Mr Stone pro- 
ceeds to work in the most philosophical manner) is com- 
pletely subversive of Phrenology. So far from noto- 
lieas murderers being found to possess the anticipated 
phrenological indications, the truth of the fcdlowing di- 
reeUy opposite oonclusions is put beyond a doubt t— 
FlBST, The most atrocious murderers not only fisil to 
poaaess a large endowment of the alleged organ of Oe- 
slmctiveness, but have it very frequently, both aftto- 
^tite^and rekOivelpy below the average size. 8BC0iri>, 
The most cruel and horrid muiderers frequently possess 
n high development of the pretended organs of the mo- 
ral sentiments, particularly those of Benevolence and 
Comcientioutfuss. Third, Murderers do not possess 
a less development of the supposed inteJlectoal otgana, 
nor n greater development of.wose to which the animal 
propensities are referred, than individuals of high intel- 
lectual and moral character. We cannot follow Mf 
Stone through all the laborious calculations by which 
be establishes these propositions, but we can assure our 
readers, that by referring to his pamphlet, they will find 
that there ia not a single weak link in his anti-phreno- 
logical chain. 

Aa if to make assnrance doubly sure, Mr Stone eon- 
dudes with hfiurth head, under which, by a sunilar 
close induction of facts, and a reference to another table, 
which, like the rest, it must have cost him no small 
poina to prepnm, hemakea it clear, that so far from no- 
tenona thieves possessing the organ of Ac^uiwH^efteee 
iM^gn, or that of ComeckntioutKees smaller, tbanin«vi« . 



doala of fsemplanr ehamctsr, AefiMihfmBei ia often 
absolutely and relatively Uee^ and CoiteeimUiouineet 
absolutely and relatively largir In the farmer than in 
the latter. Yet, Mr Comber upon this verj aubject, 
has expressed himself in these words :— ** If two indi* 
viduals were found to possess a larger davolapment of 
AcfuiMviTheM 4 but if, in the one Cmu<;iemtwuam*t 
was very large, and in the other very SBaall, and w« 
were told that the one was n thief, and the other an ho- 
nest msni how oomplete would the refiitatioB be, if the 
one possessing the larger ConMcimitum9n€$a were found 
to be the rogue T' Now, this ia exacUy what Mr &taae 
has found, not in one o» two instances, but in a doien— . 
^< Tetiaiur utrumque caput t and ^ how complete is the 
refutadon V We shall allow Mr Stone to draw hia in- 
Ibrsncea in his own words* His pamphlet oondndcs 
thtts:^ 

^^Formarly, it was maintained that the production 
of a aiag^ anti-phreaolQgieal liaefc would bo safficieat to 
overturn the whole theory ; but I am tarislisd that, if 
phrenologists would only, aa Pr Spurahdm tenaa it, 
'90 into nedure ;* if they would have recourse to aa 
uneeleeied aeries of meaatiremencs, or manqtolations, 
they would at once discover, that their aystsm ia no moit 
than the * baselesa fabria of a vision,* and aa' false as 
any other superstition that has ever been impoacd 00 the 
ignorance and credulity of mankind. The puUie b 
aware of the fair pretensioiis which the phreoidogists 
have invariably held forth ; yet, what haa been the line 
of policy they have adopted ? They have pretended le 
establish a system of p&losophy founded oxdaatTely on 
facta, and yet have neytf had. recourse to any lair or 
eaodid €xp0Hm€wtwii crmeis by whieh the tmth or 
falssbeod at ^dr primary |nopoaitiona might be deter- 
mined ;— ..they have adduced only ex jpartt orideacc; 
and this, on their own showing, is of ^ nosi uisads- 
facloty kind, inasmuch aa they have never cstaUiahed 
any standard by which the proportions of the alleged 
organs can be determined {.<-.they have temaed tbdr 
oi^ans, ^^ moderate,* ''full; ^ large^ * rmther Imrpe^ 
&c, and these terma, to the pteasnt day, have been used 
without any rule or definite priaciplfi, by which the ap- 
plication of them can be regulated i-^lihey^ with an in- 
conststeaey, and yet a graWty, worthy of Hndibras in 
hb metephysicaldisquisidoBS, persist in serioudy maiok 
taining a sdenoe of froporOoney without a eeale ofmea. 
eurement i^^they wander over tho aenntry preaching 
their doctrines ex cathedra^ as though, they had really 
a foundation in truth ; whUst it is a nototioaa fact, of 
which they themsdves must be aware, that there is not 
a man of eminent science in Europe whd has beeome a 
oottvert to them ;«-..they profess to maintain, al all tiaBea, 
tho prindplea of free and manly discuaaion $ and, for 
this pitfpose^ have founded a society in thiadty, for die 
admission c^ bdieversi and do not aUov any stranger, 
who may visit it, to expreae an opinioa |— ^hsy pnfesa 
that their doctrines we as wdl esiabfished, and as paU 
pable to every enquirer, as the most demonainhle tmtlia 
in nature, yet do not agree among themsdves 00 the 
most preliroinary points ) — Dr (idl ridiculed the bnaipB 
of Dr Sporzhcim, Dr Spvrdieim rejtcte with diadais 
the fidlipers of Mr Combe, and Mr Combe haa been 
lately engaged in an open phrenologicd warfare with 
one of the most intdligent or his oentemporwiea en die 
aubject of what is even the necessary result or fteadsBcy 
of thdr fdA ;*.-4hey give an organ one foaetion tx>«day, 
another to-morrow ;.«.ihey maintahs that a large otgMi 
of veneration ia atone tiaae the characteristic 0BDligQr»> 
tion of the head<of a saiat^p^tanother, equally eaaeatid 
to that of die most nocorioBS and- pMifosaed iniUd ! f 
Lastly, come the intemiinabie oombhMtioQs of diair 
imaginary organs ; and tbns, the phrsnolagists sbifr 
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the ghottt In Vii|^*8 lofwnoy^ 

*■ Hoc nine ToUtant, nee eerta in aede monntut,* 

It ia all oat whether PhreDologlata attempt to answer 
these *'*' ObservatioDi,'* or remain silent upon them* 
They'roay quibble, but thejr cannot reason themsslves 
out of the dilemma into which they hare been brought 
They may talk of the distinction between power and acm 
iivi^y at the¥ may dive into all the subtleties and 
diildish jmeriiitiefl of oonnteraeting combinations, bat 
their logic will not be able to deceive any sbund-witted 
nwn in the face of what is here established. Their 
adence ia either a adenoe of signs, or it is not. If it is, 
their signs have been proved to be Just as uncertain as 
the aigna of an April sky;..^ It Is not» what is it ? 
-^vox et prasterea nihil / 



The Scoii Lav Chronicle ; or Journal of Juritpru* 
denee and Legialation, No, /. To he continued 
Monthly. Conducted by Professional Gentlemen. 
Edinburgh, published by A. Fyfe, Law Chronicle 
Office; the country trade supplied by Stirling and 
Kenney, Booksellers, Bdhiburgh. 1829. 

LoonxG at the prospectus of this work, we are in. 
clitied to like the proie<^ ^^ ^iih it auceesa. It seems 
to be an attempt to convey to the public, in a form likely 
to be generally attractive, a condensed view of what is 
going on in the legislative trtbnnalkof the country. We 
like this, baduiie we bellefv that keeping the law of a 
country continually in the eye of the people iaacaaes their 
mpeet and alR^etton fof it, and by that means gives it a 
more vital and pervading influence on society. At the 
same time we would caution the conductors not to allow 
tbeir desire of becoming popular to carry them too fat. 
Law is a science — nay more, it is of all sciences the least 
attractive for the tyro or the dilettante<-4md this very 
circumstance tenders it improbable, that the sphere of a 
work avowedly confined to lesfJ discussions can ever 
extend beyond Aoae who aie iodined to go a little below 
the aarflMe* Aa all aneh pctsona must necessarily have 
aomc acquaintance with tlie tedinicalities of law, the 
promise held out in the following sentence, if meant to 
attract them, waa unoeoesMvy ^~*' The oondnetors will 
endeavour to avoid technicaliiies, and to express their 
▼iewa in a popular manner." We fear, moreover, that 
this promise, if adhered to, will necessarily lead to su- 
perficiality in the execution of the work. A techmcal 
language is inevitable in every adcoce— it is the neoes* 
aary consequence of employing woida in a more preeiM 
and definite manner than & commeo converaation. No 
person ever pretended to teach a aci«ice withovt the aid 
of a teehnieal langnage^ but one who knew nothing of 
the matter. And in the adsoce of kw, the peculiar 
nicety of many of the discoasions render sack a Ian* 
guage, if possible, more requisite than in any other..— 
The enumeration of subjects proposed for consideration 
is comprehensive, and seems to us to embrace all that is 
required in such a work. Perhaps more—for we would 
beg leave to hint, that the «< Sketches of the bicjgraphjr 
of our eminent legislators, Ac** more parUcn&rly if 
we are to take No. I. ibr a spadaien, may be omitted, 
widMwt any detriment to the pablicatkm. We wonld 
•IsD suggest, that a Digest of the Dedskmain tlioConrts 
of Seotland, andi as ia given of the Sn^h eases, is 
qnilv sviBdent. ConsideriBg the very aUe^ it ia true, 
bat ecftainly very foil and fteqnsnt repoMa, now pub- 
liahed of oar Scotch I>eeisisDa, we think the podcsta of 
oar young and biiefleaa bsniaters are Steady aufliciently 
taaked, even though they are not exactly \M nnder the 
neeessity sf pnreluiaing- them twice. Of the manner in 
which the work is executed we shall be able to speak 
with mow esrtainty in the comae of a mondi or twa 
The first MlidU la latkar too ledolcni (at leaat toonr 



taste) of the feelinaa and dogmas of a certain learned 
Theban» who laid down, (previoos to the commencement 
of his enquiries,) that all laws were bad, and all lawyers 
rogues— an assumption which (without entering upon 
any dlicuMion of its truth) does not seem likely to con- 
duce to unbiassed research. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
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Quiaouia m, hie allquid quod delectabK hebeMi i 
Triiitior an levior, lelige quicquid amas." 

Wb have a pair of old aUppsr8--eo old that, at 
Wordawotthsays, it ia difficult to tdl whether tliey were 
ever yonngw A eonaiderable part of the sole of one of 
them is worn away ; and three- or four of our toes may 
be diattnctly seen peeping out from the qlhcr* Tliey do 
not cover our feet ; they aie mere apok^s for sUpper% 
—mere tynical and shadowy representationa. They 
were not slippers originaUv ; they were a pair of dress 
simes. In the far vista of the past, we can aloMMt re- 
member the time when they uaed to be u blight aa a 
mirrgr, and chirped at every step we took acrosa a draw- 
ing-room. We are not aura that we have not danced in 
them in our ^th, and we dareaay they divided the ad- 
nsiiation which waa at that remote period nniversally 
beatowed upon our exqniaitely turned feet and anklea. 
But gcaduaUy they fell down in the heels ; and, as if 
by a natural disposition, seemed to be tranaforming 
themsdves into alippers. They fdt that old age waa 
oominff on, but they had got altachad to ns, and 
were determined to die in our service. And die they 
shall I or rather, they and their maater ahall live and 
die together. We never had, and never will have, ano- 
ther pair of slippers. We should aa soon think of mar- 
rying a aeoooa wife. We eonfesa that tlwy have kiat 
thdr form and comeliness,— nay, that they imitate hu- 
manity mast abominably, and that some of our beat and 
dcareat friends have even ventured to point against them 
the shafts of a too poignant ridicule. But, neverAdess, 
we remahi unshaken in our attachment— a noble ex- 
ample of the << inUfftr vit^ Mcelerisqua purut,** They 
have accommodated themadvea to all the oulgoinga and 
incomings of our feet ; there ia not a carve or a sinao- 
nty,-^ rise or a fall,--iirom our instep to our heel, ttom 
oar anUe to the farthest point of our moatdongated tos^ 
widi which they are not familiarly acquainted ;— they 
have known ua* fiom our youth,— >they liave seen us in 
all our moods,— Jthey have been the gentle dmnb com- 
panions of many a happy and many a melancholy hour ; 
and who, therefore, shdl blame our aifection for our 
sUppera— peculiar, perhaps, but not the less tender and 

We cannot help thinking that they have an etprea- 
dott essentially their own, and unlike that of all other 
slippers. Indeed we bane always been of opinion, tha^ 
of all the artides of dress, none convey so accurate an 
idea of the character of the wearer as a pair of empty 
shoes or slippers. They are a domesfic and endearing 
ob )ec t, - i.diqr stand before the fire warming for yon 
against your return home. They have probably been 
placed there by some fond end fdthfiil fiicndj— your 
wife or daughter ; they tell a long story of fomily com- 
fort and household harmony. If a death takea places 
what object more melancholy than the vacant shppers 
of the deceased ? They look aa if they anxloudy waited 
his return, and are wondering why he has deserted them. 
That ahall never be the fate of our slippers ; they diali 
be buried whh ns. 

When we put on oar slippers, we cease to be any 



thing to the wide world whhoat. Shoes, and move es- 
pecially boou, are associated with all the busCls and 
toil of actiTe life ; bat around slippen there linger a 
calm repose — a refined selfishness^a careless Independ- 
cnce. They imply no exertion ; on the contrary, they 
are full of a soothing eonscioasness-ii^ mellowed recol- 
lection — of duties that have been perfoimed. There is 
ui slippers that abandon de gfA-mimeyJStitX dreamy 
languor, — that mild tranquillity, before which all more 
irritable feelings glTe way, and even cfitica become be- 
nevolent. No two beings can be more disdmilar than 
the man whose tight boots pinch his corns, and ezacer- 
bate all the tendernesses of his toes, and the man whose 
free and easy slipper hangs gently upon his foot — gpntly 
as a maiden of ntteen upon the arm of her earliest lover« 
When th( boot is on, the world is a stem reality, fbll of 
the rubs and whips of fortune ; but when the slipper 
succeeds, the fisce of nature is changed, — reality is a 
bugbear that fades into infinite distance, and there is 
bliss unfkthomed in the recesses of an elbow chair, or 
in the soft iicMta of a sofa. 

We never can believe ourselves the Editor of one of 
the most successful periodical publications of the pre- 
sent day after we have put on our slippers. The quan- 
tity of labour we have to go through, lM>th physical and 
intellectual, seems indiMolubly connected with the 
springy elasticity of shoes, or the manly vigour of what 
are commonly called Wellington boots. In our slipper 
moments, we are id^m et ttltsr. Were we to review a 
book with our slippers on, the author would be as safe 
as a mouse mnnmg iaway from a lady. Not that onr 
mind is altfgetlier domapt» but that our heart is over- 
flowing, aad we itA an affritioD for all mankind. Wc 
could no more have said anv thing severe of Mr Andrew 
Crichton had our sUpperr ieen on that night we wrote 
our celebrated article for the eighteenth Number of the 
JoDRKAL, than we could hare consented to break the 
legs of a butterfly on the rack. There are only two in« 
stances on record of our having given way to anger 
whilst we were wearing nur slippers. The first of these 
was, when we tossed them both at our favourite cat, 
A] OSes, whom we detected eloping with the chicken we 
had destined for our supper; and the second was, when 
we found it necessary to take the liberty of making one 
of them acquainted with a part of a gentleman^s person 
to which it had previously been an entire stranger. 

We seldom exert ourself very much in our sUppos. 
We drink coffee, read magazines and new novels, oiat 
in a pleasant and familiar manner with any friend who 
may happen to drop in, stretch ourself on the sofa 
and allow all our children to scramble over us, write 
short letters, cut open the parcels which booksellers and 
publishers are continually sending us, or, finally, look 
over the communications we may have received during 
the day, and make up our mind as to their fate, few 
people would believe the quantity of manuscript that 
passes through an Editor^s hands in one shape or other. 
We confess, for our own part, we like to read manuscript, 
and we have a pleasure in breaking the seal of all the 
communications sent to us. We are sometimes wofuUy 
disappointed, for we always begin to read with the hope 
that the writer will turn out a man of talent, and ^e 
determination to do him all justice if he be so. Fre- 
quently, we are not disappointed ;-»the article may not 
be altogctlier first-rate, but it contains Uie germs and 
indications of genius, and with that we are always 
nleased. We never destroy a paper where there are a 
few good thoughts, however dull the rest of it may be. 
We lay it aside with the intention, as soon as we have 
time and opjMrtunity, of pruning, oondensmg, and 
sirengthening it, and then of giving it a comer in the 
JouRVAL. Thus, even our rejected are not neglected 
addresses. Our study is full of articles carefully tied up 
in different parcels, some of which may see the light 
when their authors are least expecting it 



Let ttf uke up o«» of those panels at random, and 
look over it in a friendly wav together. We may pro- 
bably, find both variety and amusemcot btte^^-Whai 
comes first ? A ^^ Song** from Olasgow, of which the 
author in his letter '< To the Editor'* says, ** I have 
given you a short one to save space — but if it is bad, 
it is too long ; and if it is good, it is perhaps all the 
better for its brevity." There is sound sense io this, and 
the song itself well deserves publication : 

I have loved thee^ Mary Jamieson, as bridegroom loves his 

bride; 
I looVd nae watch, I lo*ed nae star, when je were by 

my nde^ 
For my heart was aye your mailin* meet, my lore, your 

ready fei^ 
Though loveless hame^ and hamdess heart, aiw a* ye'v« 

left tome. 



promised me your constanoy, ye pU^lited me jotor 
i' looks o' deeper tenderness than I can tUnk o* i 



Ye 
Wi' 
But snaw upon the^nugy sea, or dew imoa the flower. 



Iove*a Utile 



Melts not so soon, fleets not so fint, as I 
hour. 

At the Cuckoo's time o' oomin' ye were wi* me ai the 

well, 
At the^Swallow'a time o* flittin* I stood hmely there my- 

sell; 
Ye hong round me a* the aimmer when the honny hrn es 

were green, 
Bui broken vows you've lefi me nowy and alonny 

waves between. 



Oh ! woman's love, Oh I woman's Ikilh, how fleeting 

£naUyebe! 
Wlng'd wandering bee.Jiks, sseking sweets from every 

flower and tne. 
But why should I upbraid your choice? cold hearts are '. 

i&itedweU, 
A plenlsh'd purse their hooeyoomb. the halls of eild 

their cell ! 

I 

What have we next ? A prose skotdi, entitled ** Pic- 
tores of Life, No. I." It is a pity tlie whole of it had • 
not been as good as the first paragtpph |..-it rana thus : 

*• I belong to that numerous class of mortals, who, 
independent though not rich, dose away their exfotcnce 
I^easantly perhaps, but uselessly. Although a Writer 
to the Signet, I am but nominally a lawyer ; and dioogh 
I do not refuse business, as little do 1 push it. No one 
cares how I live, or what I do ; and when I die, I ahall 
be as little miss?d as if I were a leaf dropping oflT a 
gooseberry bush, or a copying clerk starved m doith in 
his lonely garret. There are moments when I think I 
was bom for better things ; but the feeling soon gets cold 
again. I am too indolent ever to make a figure In the 
bnstlinff world ; so I poker the fire till it quivers brisht- 
ly up the chhnney, let down the Venetian hiinds, tew 
the sofa a little nearer, and every thing looka so con- 
fiirtable that I would not change phKSS with a king;'* 

What next P^<( A Day hi Dumfides.*' This is not { 
an anonymous article ; its author is a man of gcnlna | . 
but the too common fate of genius has been his undo- | 
Served misfortune. There is power and interest in the j 
followmg notice of t 

THS wn>ow or Bunira. 
^< Upon enquiring for the house in which the poet had 
lived, I waa ahown up a narrow and nufaer hilly little 
street, bearing his name, at the farther comer of which 
the house is situated. In appeaianoe it inclines to die 
respectable, is whitewashed, and contains a grsond and 
upper story. A deoent-Iooking weaver of aeventy, and 
a robust tanner of ^tty^ were convetsiM at the door. 
Upon enquiring which waa the identiesriMaae, * Jnst 
this ane, air,' replied the tanner I « an* osOtf Indkse livei 
in'tyet. Belike ye wad wish lo see her ; I'U tdl her a 
gentleman wishes to i^eafc to her, if ye thfayc piopa.* 
I>sdinhighisofiiir,hecoatiniied, «flootl it*averyoon. 
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mon ; abe'll think OBetliing o*t. Ye tieedna be blate, for 
ne^er a grain o* pride has auld iuckie Bums /* I en* 
deartmred to thank him, and withdrew ; for the epithet 
auld Iuckie Bums ! sounded like blasphemy. Heaven 
and earth t aold* iuekie ! Lovely Jean l—j^e idol of 
tlie poet ! — the inspirer of his muse ! — ^whose praise, in 
hia words, has been sung by ten thousand times ten 
diousand tongues !— .who lives as the spirit of muste and 
of lore in the imaginatloo of nations ! to be in a mo« 
raent not merely divested of her divinitv, and associated 
with humanity, but familiarly styled auld iuckie ! 
Iuckie Bums / by a tanner ! Monstrous—humiliatiDg 
-unpardonable ! 

** By a fortunate circumstance, an opportunity of vi- 
siting Airs Burns occurred in the evening. We were 
sliown into a small rather genteel parlour by a servant 
girl, who, with a young grand-daughter, compose the 
domestic establishment of the widow. Before me was 
a dark-complexioned, somewhat 6)rpulent, plain-looking 
woman of sixty and upwards, dressed in aslate-eoloured 
gown, a lighter shaded shawl, and a common muslin cap. 
Her manners and appearance were those of an old Scot- 
tish farmer*s wife, in easy circumstances ; — and this was 
Mu Bums. Directing my attention to the original 
portrait of her husband by Nasmyth, * That/ said she, 
^ is the only likeness he ever sat for, an* iu ower coarse.* 
Turning to a print of the • Cottar's Saturday Night,' 
orer the mantel-piece, * Ye*ll ken whets that*s from,* 
continued she'; ^ it*s reckoned an excellent thing.' Then 
pointing my attention to two miniatures which hang a 
little lower on each side of the print, * You*ll not 
know these,' added she ; ^ this in red is my son James, 
snd that in blue his brother William. James, ye*ll ob«. 
serve, is like his father's folk, hot WilUan^aye took it o* 
my side.* 

'^ Beautiful or accomplished Mrs Bums has never 
been. In person she may have been what in Scotland 
I is termed a likely lass^ possessing a good heart, an ex- 
j eeUent dispositian, and a knowledge of domestic econo- 
my. Ana in making choice of such a woman. Bums 
ihowed himself not merely possessed of the feelings of a 
poet, but the sense of a man. For^ however we may 
admire the genius of that sex which we arc bom to love^ 
^ All song and no supper,' I opine, would shortly produce 
s note of discord litde in unison with the horaiODy of 
wedded felidty." 

Ha ! art thou there ? These lines shall have a place 
without name or signature, and the reader shall judge 
for himself whether he ever read any thing by the same 
author before t-— 

Oh maid, unloving but beloved, 

My aonl's unchanging theme^ 
Who art by day my constant thought, 

By night my only dream. 
Thou tbink*8t not, m thy pride of places 

When gay ones bow the knee, 
How bends one distant lonely hearty 

In earnest love of thee ! 

As saints in elder days but knew 

One attitude of prayer $ 
And, turning to the holy east, 

Ponr'd all their spirit there ; 
So to thy home Incunei this heart. 

All distant though it be, 
And knows but one adoring art, 

This earnest love of thee. 

Two letters from *< X>. V." of Dundee !— the name 
at full length, but we shall not mention it ; for '* D. 
V.*8" letters not having been inserted in the Jouhxal, 
I '^ D. y.'^ has seen cause to change his opinion both of 
' it and iU Editor, and has waxed bitter in the '< Fife 
Herald." We had hoped better things of " D. V.*' 
s»ing that he wrote to os on the 28th of November, 
1820^^^ Your Joukxal baa already become a de- 



cidedikvottriteheres MfOMiyeiiMi.*' MntabHity, thy 
name is '« t). V." 

Here are some poems by Alexander Maclagan i and 
we think it right that our readers should be told who 
Alexander Maclagan is. He is a young man in an 
humble walk of life— Jt (dumber, we believe— who, 
without any advantages or.encouragement whatever, felt 
something of the poet stirring withm him ; and though 
forced to struggle against his ignorance, both of ortho- 
graphy and grammar, has devoted many of his Idsure 
Sours to puttiuff his thoughts in verse. He has been 
a reader of the JouR val since its oommenoement ; and 
having taken it into his head that he would like to see 
the Editor, he called upon us one evening, and intro- 
duced himself to us in a modest manner, as a ooet was 
entitled to do. His story and appearance, togeuier with 
the manuscripts he brought with him, interested us. We 
lent him some books, and gave him the best advice we 
could. He has been improving rapidly, and if he writes 
many things as good as the following, he well deserves 
encouragement : 

sowo. 

By Atexender Maehgaiu 

Now summer's gane wi' a* her wiles^ 
Her rays o* gowd, her cheering smiles ; 
Her sangs oMoy, her hilb o' green, 
An* bonny winding groves between. 
O where are now her happy daya^ 
Her lauching ffowans on the braes, 
The crown o^ flowera upon her brow. 
The primrose sweet, the violet Uue ? 

The cauld vrfiite foam o' winter's writlk 
Has covered o'er tUe winding path 
That led me to the birken bower. 
Where X<ove made short the langeet hoor : 
Aha ! nae primroee sweet is thm. 
But trees in frost stand shivering bare ;— > 
Poor hmpin* hare, and cushet doo, 
Cauld, cauld maun be your biggin' now! 

Saw ye the robin twittering peat 
His v?ee wring riven in the bla«t? 
See! mute he sits on yon aald tree^ 
Au* the snaw-drift steeks his heartless ee } 
Deprived o* shelter, food, and rest. 
His tuneless bill sinks on his breast ; 
Cauld swinging on a naked spray. 
He spends his weary winter day. 

Loud howls the tempest o*er the hiD, 
On sleeping nature trozen stUI ; 
And turret grey free ruin'd wa's, 
IliCz*d in the tempests, tumbling fa's : 
And living streams, wi' winter's breath, 
Hac tum*d as cauld an* stiff as death y^ 
How dear vronld be my humble strain, 
Could it bring sweet summer bock again ! 

We must add the following short piece, by the same 
author, of whom we hope to have more to say ere long, 
and in whom we should be glad to interest our readers : 

MTLOSTLOVX. 

Sweet lady! toudh thy harp again. 
And sing me a soft and soothing lay ; 

A charm breathes round me from thy strain. 
Like sunshine on a winter day. 

Shigon, dear maid, thouah I am one 

Who darkly look on all 1 oes ; 
Mind not my mood, 'tis of a man 

Who lives^ when life is misery. 

Thore locu an eye that watch'd with mine 
Each morning's glory— bright and new ; 

And when I saH, " O how divine!*' 
There wae a voice which said so tO(k 

Th«e was a liiUe pulse that heat 
Beside the veins where my life play'd; 
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Then woM tW» light 1wfHt«|ttDK lB0|t 
That tripp'd with me wherever I •tn^f'^ 

There was a &o»-4f I was gar— i 

Reflected back more Ibnd delight | 
For if I emiled, w« both were day, 

And if I frowa'd, we bolh grew ai^ 

There came an hour— a dreadftil hour— 

An age of woe it proved to me: 
The mists of Death fell ronnd my flowefi 

And wn^t it in Eternity. 

Then, lady, touch thy harp again, 

O sing me a sofWa sootniiig lay ; 
Would that the jMwer were in thy strain, 

To free a weary soul from clay ! 

Two unpublished poems by poor Knox, author of the 
*< Harp of Zion,'* make their appearance next. The 
one is ** To a Redbreast,*' and the other is entitled 
<* A Song, or any thing you please." There are some 
swtet lines in the fint particularly, but, as a whole» it 
is imperfect 

Poems by '< T. T. S. ;*•* «nA a letter which begins, — 
*< Hearen knows what haa possessed me ; but no man 
was ever plagued with such horrid ugly fits of dulness. 
My brain is a perfect pandemonium of somn ambulatory 
Morpheusie, playing fifty trlclis with 'my eyelids." 
There is often a great deal of vigour of conception about 
'< T. T. 8. ;*'* many of his detached theughu are un- 
commonly bold and good, but he must oultivate his 
judgment and bis style a litde more. At preaent there 
is no dependence on him 9 he Is exeaUent in. one line, 
and in ^ nejU he is perfectly unintelligible. There it 
much hope of ^aluxe ezceUoieej. however, in any one 
who can write thus t 

A vaiXA came bl ytbesome to A racing stream, 

Oi^ either bank encurtain*d from the eye 

With rocks and ti-ees ;— a prodigality 
Of thoDder and of silence-^ade and beam f 
The dancing mist did whirl and smoke beneath 

A mountainotis flJl, that, rolling down, did s 
The fringes of the iviokMsmbowering heaA, 

As 'twere- the bretise. Beyond, a silent lake 
Lay Mlrroriiig the moan on neaTen*s breast, 
Like to one mighty gem of amethyst. 

It was to meet her lover. Starry heaven 
Hath seldon^ spread its arch o'er one so fSedr ; 
The dews. did cluster on her braided hair, 

Like diamonds by the breeseless azure given ; 

Her cheek was liice the latest tint of day, 
Streak'd on the fading douda,— « harmony 
Of flush and brightness !— even as a sea 

That, H t with moonlight, looks both dark and gay. 

Or thus, in a poem called ^< His fint Song 1" 

*Tt^as Ittce the mountain eagle's flight, 

Leaving his nested throne^ 
To meet the mornings early light 

On the belted horizon ! 

His brightest soog^his c^deet— first 1 

'Twas one ecstatic thrill ; 
A mighty and a haUow'd buret 

Of the deep impeasioii^d will ! 

" L; E.*^ of Aberdeen thus begins* poem, which in. 
dicates considerable poetical feeling : 

She knowieth hot, she gueaseth not, what We this lioeom 

feMs, 
For aye the heart thafe deepest moved, its pasalon most 

conceals: 
The current {(litters to the iun, and sparkles in hiaaheeiu 
While dark in ahade the deeper etream flows on, and 

flows 



Unthhaking^ wUle h«r ipfait's jof time l^MMa ia her 

eyes, 1 

That joy should Wake io deep a woe, thoae amflea ao mamy 

aighs. 

She cannot know, ahe eanaot goeai^ 'Ibow every bov 

we've met 
In fiuicy I Uveo'er again, and never eaii fMget 



in lancy 1 uveoer again, ana never eaa lorgeti 

How every look, and every smiley and every passing Unt, 

I've treasured up for dreams by day. and miMuuEa wisen 



alone. 



I 



But still let her with tmllea, among the fair, the fairest 

move. 
Unknowing of the allent heart that amUe h*th iverm'd 

tolove; 



The only paper remaining Is a Letter from India. 
It haa had a long voyage acraea the peean, and oomei 
from a man of talent and observation* It ia dated 
Bhooge, September Mth, 1828. We shall gif« aa ex. 
tract from it, which will be read with interest. It 
treats of 

THK MOaALS AVD COITDITIOK OF THE BtXOOO 
WOMEN. 

*' Vou have heard much, and read mndi, of the pa* 
rity, virtue, and aimplidty, of the Hindoos, and that by 
authors who speak authoritatively, and who, one voidd 
have thought, should have Imown something of their 
manners. But it appears to me that many of these 
pictures have been sketched and finished without the 
authors having onee issued ttma their ckisets ; for they 
bear not a shadow of resemblance to the origfaul of In* 
dian life that haa come under my obeervation. 

^< For one instance, female virtue haa here no eoietence. 
All the women, both high and low, being degraded to 
the capacity 'of mere slaves, it is in vain to look for pu- 
rity or virtue among them } and without thie in a conn* 
try, from whence are the moat elevated enjoymoDts of 
mankind to spring f In truth, the m^n here may con- 
fine women by the most solemn bonds of which their 
religion is capable, as well as by locks, keys, and bars, 
which they may deem insuperable ; atill, in apile of all 
their ingenuity, they will give tliem the alip, and make 
the best improvement too tluit they can of ttieir liberty, 
however transient It may be, and however mudi danger 
may attach to their offence. 

** The degradation of tlie tender sex is here ao abject* 
tliat even* when a sepoy deigns to appear in public, ac* 
eompanied by his wife, he walka in the moet etately 
manner about twenty yarda befbre her, while ahe b 
obliged to keep at that distance, or more, behind* creep* 
ing along like a slave, not daring to lift her eyes from 
the ground, or to look either to the right hand or the 
left. She is close-veiled, and one peep from under it, 
particularly at a British ofiScer, would cost her dear in- 
deed — at the least, a sound beating,' in view of the 
man that was fav(tared with the glance. 

" Honour is the virtuous woma&*e polar star ; hot in 
this country; nothing ever being trusted io Uie henour 
of women, they have none ; and the more restraints wn 
laid upon their liberty, the more certain they are to 
break through them. One cannot but wonder at their 
perversity in'this respect^ for the punishment attending 
the discovery of an ofience, or even a suppoeed one, is 
prompt and dreodfuL 

'^ An extraordinary and ehoekmg caee of this kind 
occurred here very lately. It happened that a man 
brought a young woman to Bhooge. from llie other side 
of the Gulf of Gutch. Whether she came as hia wife 
or mistress I do not kiiow, but she was accompanied by 
her mother. He had siven them to understand that lie 
was going to settle at Bhooge ; but after getting them to 
this place, he informed them that he was obliged to go 
to Synde, an extensive provinee oil the Indus. To tiiii 
they both objected, and said they wouM return to Kat- 
tiwar. This moved him to jesdouey, and he inatantly 
suspected the Young lady of having formed aotne in- 
trigue among the military here, althoogh th«te a|^Mar- 
ed to have been neither proof nor evfdenoe of this. 
**> They began, ho#e?cr, to eQapeet hltti of being me- 
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dlutlag loma terrible Mvengei and took rtfugt fai ont 
of the tfloiples* For seyeral days he tried everj art of 
dissimnlatioii to draw them from their aaylum, making 
the most lolemn oatbe that he had no intention of in* 
junng them. Bat thev knew their man too well to 
tfiaet themeelyes again m hia power, and kept by their 
•enetuaij. When he found that nothing would pre>> 
veil on them to oome vat, be entered the temple one 
■nomiag at the hoiu of prayer, and just at the worship. 
pen were kneeHog fiefbre the idele, he drew oat Iiie sd* 
miter uapereeifedi and at one blow lerered the yoang 
womeQ^a head from her body, and then with a \Musk 
stroke from the same blow, cut off the head of the mo- 
ther. Both wera done in one moment, for tliese sdrai- 
tare are as sharp as razors, and a second stroke is never 
lequifod from them where there is no armour« The ruf. 
fien made no attempts either at flight or resistance, bat 
eufiexed himaelf to be quietly taken and bound on the 
epou He was tried for the murder, and condemned to 
be blown ttom the mouth of a oannon. When he came 
to the place of execution, he appeared even less con- 
oerned than any of the spectators, and abused the exe- 
cutioner, in no very measured terms, for not tying a 
knot ia the way he wished it. He then ordered him to 
deelst altogether, for he was a bungler, and where was 
there any neeessity for binding him ? The man desist- 
ed eccoraingly, and the fellow turned about his face to 
the cannon, and made a satirical bow to it, as if in 
mockery, and standing upright^ and whhout fiear, saw 
the metch pat to the touch-hole, and the next moment 
wea blown to atemss So much for Hindoo humanity 
end meraltty.*' 

Hoping that the reader does not dislike us In our 
slippers, we shall take the liberty of speedily introdu- 
eing ourselves to him again in similar deithahilU^ and 
ahaU proceed in an agreeable and easy manner to make 
a few remarks on everything. 



THIS GENERAL ASSEMBLT. 

No.r. 

CFeeinr* It oer duty to make the EnntaiTROH LmmABV 
JovSNAt at moeh as posiible acoqitable to all cfauaet of Ut» 
rary men in ^otlaad^ we have pleaaure in annoaadng a few 
]M|>en on the intcKfttliig futatJect of the General AMembly> from 
the |Mn of a gentleman every way qualified for the taak. They 
will be eontinaed to the conclusion of the approaching meeting 
of that venerahle court. We may also state, that we have In 
prepaxatlon a fertes of sketches of the most distinguished 
cleigymen of the Church of Scotland, which will appear under 
the general title of '* Thb Scottish PcLprr."— AI. Ltf. Jear.] 

Trk most remarkable eedesiaetical eonrt in Britain 
is the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
If^e aeed say nothing of the Convocation of the Chnrch 
of England, wbieb, were it allowed to meet, would of 
course throw the Scottish Assembly into the shade. We 
must take things as they are ; and certainly, at present, 
the Genentl Assembly is without a riva]. It is the hU 
timafum of the Presbyterian ehurdi-eooru % and though 
its members eaanot be said to be the representatives of 
the people with whom they are ostensibly connected, 
they form so numerous and respectable a body, that none 
can gmdge them the possession of the privileges they 
enjoy. 

It is not w much oar intention to enquire into the 
history of the Oeneral Assembly, as to offi» a few re- 
marks on this Cltrical Jubilee^ (for sueh it is,) and its 
members* No one will dtay thai an annual court of this 
description, sanctioned by not a few of the trappings df 
royal^, yet preseivlttg in a peculiar degree some of the 
characteristics of a popular tribunal, is of considerable 
ie ilny legal esublishment, such as the 



Church of Scothmd ; the ministers of which, rejecting 
the doctrine of apostolical succession in ordination, 
choose rather to derive their orders from the call of the 
people* The whole system of Presby terianism must be 
mvigorated by these annual Convocations of its died*, 
pies* Once a-year the metropolis of Scotland becomes, 
as it were, the metropolis of Presbyterianiem ; and on 
these occasions college friendships are renewed, old as. 
sooiations revived, new eonneuons formed; and the 
minister of some remote and barren parish in the meri- 
dian of the Orkneys, or John O*0roat*s House, the 
wilds of Inverness, Argyll, or Ross-shire, meets, and 
(ighU all his ITniversity <' battles o'er again," with his 
old friend the minister ot some parish more favoured by 
Heaven in the fertile counties of the Lowlands. The 
opportunity thus afforded, of attending both to the tem. 
pond and spiritual welfare of the Church— of exercising 
the faculties of the mind, and of gratifying the affections 
of the heart, cannot fail to be attended by the most 
beneficial results. There Ib nothing like it in £ngland, 
and we are sorry fbr it. 

The external appearance, or what we may term the 
outward man, of the members of the Presbyterian Con. 
vocation, generally indicates the district (torn which they 
emne. The clerical repessentatives of the Kirk from the 
North and West Highlands may be easily distinguislied 
as inhabitants of a wild and sterile region, by their wea- 
ther-beaten cheek-bonea, loose black or carroty locks, and 
the discordant harshness of their voices, when they are 
emitting the genuine Doric of their own parishes. The 
air and gait of these con$cr%pt father a point out not only 
the desolate hills and the bleak fields among which they 
vigetate^ but that, in addition to their moripUications 
fltOm nature, diey have had to struggle sore in' many a 
dinbtful combat with some lank and imperturbable Se« 
eedeK^ going under the picturesque name of Burgher or 
Antiburgher, Old Light or New Light. Baptist, Me« 
thodist, or Independent, and witti baretaecd presmmp. 
tion erecting liis meetingi^house over against tnemaosei 
The Orkney and Shetland minister, moreover, may be 
easily seen to have lived on nothing else butfislu»keep. 
Ing one long \jkA all the year over, till the time of the 
Cm vocation— when, as a sort of dsty, that he may sup- 
port the tabernacle whilst in the l>ody, he makes dailr 
the most ravenous attacks on beef, roast and boilea, 
mutton, veal, Ismb, and similsr savoury dainties* Tlie 
ministers from the more fertile districts are also easily 
known, but by different marks. We do not In Scotland, 
as in England, frequently meet with parsons, whose 
manners at onoe show tliat they are more aceoitomedto 
hunt a fox or hare, shoot partridges, and carry fishing, 
rods, than to trouble themselves greatly about sinners, 
wielding the ** eword of the Spirit,'* or poring over 
those most unpalatable of all langnages, Hebrew and 
Greek* But the clergymen of the fertile Lowland pa. 
rishes may, nevertheless^ be distfaiguf shed by their sleek 
and smooth appearaaoe, by their tendency to rotundity, 
and their smiling, Mntented fkces, which inevitably sog- 
gest to the mind of the behdider good wheaien sheaves, 
a well-replenislied mante,— 4^ fWtSe glebey-^and aeom* 
Ibrtablt sum in cash, with an item for eemmunion e/s- 
mmfe* Last of all, tW Presbyterian pastors of cltiei 
and large towns are known by their air of inperior dig. 
nity, by the less conntry-tallor expreerion of their drees, 
by their silk umbrellas, and by a oertoin saneir o<«r«, 
whidi prevents them from staring up at the windows, 
and gaping at fSt» brass, eopper, silver, and golden liona 
of the AMern Athens. 

So much fbr the general appearance of the ekricid 
members of the Presbyterian Convocation. Btit what 
of the layme&«-the ruling elderfy as they are called, 
who fonn a considerable part of the Assembly ? It 
most be admitted, unless we be rigid enough to object 
to the nncanonioai practice of admitting laymen to legis. 
htto In ehntdl eonitt, that these tvHn^ Mtri add 
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greatly to the eclat and weight of the General Asaemblj. 
There are laymen in the sectariao synods also ; bat they 
are generally ibond wofuUy wanting in learning and in- 
fluence ; whereas, the laymen of the Gonyocation in 
St Giles* are, in truth, among its most respectable mem- 
bers, although it might perhaps be questioned whether 
all of these ruling elders are likewise *^ dders in 
IsraeL*' They are, for the most part, officers and physi- 
cians, or intdligent /md active lawyers; — a few are 
landed gentlemen, — and several noblemen and baronets 
are commonly appointed by the boroughs, but they very 
rarely attend. A marked difference may be observed 
in the oratorical powers of the lay and clerical members. 
The former speak like men of business and persons ac- 
qnainted with the world, and consequently possess no 
inconsiderable influence in the debates ; while the latter, 
with a few honourable exceptions, are too apt to fancy 
themselves in their pulpits, and to preach rather than 
aigue. 

In subsequent papers on this subject, we shall dis- 
cuss more at large the nature of the General Assembly, 
and introduce our readers to the various parties into 
which this Presbyterian Convocadon is divided. 



THE DRABIA. 



[ Wa bsg to introdace to the attontioo of our resders the fint 
of a series of Dnmatie articles, which win be continued regularly, 
by our Mend, <« Old CaBBcaus.**— JBd. IM, Jour.l 

The multifarious matters which, in the earlier davs 
of the Edinburgh lAUrttry Jammalf pressed upon the 
ibditor*s attention, have prevented him from paybig 
quite so much attention to dramatic matters aa we could 
have wished. But now tlwt the bustle and confusion of 
leaving harbonr arc over, and that, with all hit sails set, 
he is scudding under a prosperous gale, with little to 
do bat to keep a good look-out, and hold on his oourse, 
we propose taking rrgular obsemsions on the state of 
the drama ; and if our readers do not find us at once 
'< merry and wise,** and prepared and able to lead the 
van of the whole dramatic fleet, cruising about in our 
Modem Athens, we shall confess ourselves not a little 
astonished. Yet, we do own that we are not as we once 
were, when the rising of the green curtain was like the 
opening of the gates of Paradise, and the fiddling that 
preceded it more divine than the songs of the Peris. We 
are now ffroum up^ and fancy ourselves wise ;— we know 
that the scenes are merely pieces cf shifting canvass, and 
that, reversing Shakspeare*s line, all the players are 
merely men and women. It is with no small grief that, 
when we look at ourselves in the glass, we perceive the 
reflected image of a bonajide critic, with wrinkled brow, 
curling lip, and heart of adamant. Greatly do we fear 
that, for us, days will never return like those '^ which 
now aie past away.** Yet, In our sentimental mo. 
ments, — that is to Bay after dinner, just when the last 
glass o( the first bottle is losing itself in the first hamper 
of the aeeond,-»we not unfre^uently wish that we were 
still a child, and that all behmd the green curtain was 
still fidry-land and enchantmenL It is melancholy to 
think how soon the wild freshness—the ecstatic inten- 
siij of boyish feeling, is swallowed up in the engrossing 
absurdities of this whirlpool of a world. Who does not 
remember the first season of his theatrical existence ?— 
the joyful anticipations of his evening happiness, which 
lent new wings to the winter day,.-4he great-ooat, the 
additional handkerchief round the neck, the coach, the 
ride, and the arrival, — the heavenly music of the or- 
chestra preparing to play *< God save tlie King^" ihe 

ISheridaniana of the inimitable wiu hi the gaUerv,.»the 
standuu; and taking off your hat, in honour of his gia- 
cioua M^jesty,-^he overture, and the tinkling of the 



silver bell, rung by 'some unseen but dcUgfatfbl hand, 
—.the rising of the eurtaia-4he breathless adnnmtion— 
the magic of every scene— the unearthly beauty of every 
actresa— the diivalrous excellence and princely bearing 
of every actor— the unequalled genius ot every author— 
the more than Lstliean foigetfiilness of all extanal 
things, and the immutable conviction that yoa were 
gazing on reality I Hei nobis I what a chaoge may be 
worked by that vile abstract idea— time l-^-But let the 
subject pass;— we must turn ftom these ^ frm/ora 
otffa," and adapt ourselves a little more to the every. 
i day comprehensions of the cquHes fopuituque Bo- 
manus* 

Our corps dramatique, as it exists at the present mo- 
ment, is not quite so good as it should be. It has of 
late been somewhat crippled by the temporary seoessioa 
of Mn Henry Siddons, and the final depaitore from the 
stage of Miss NocL Gradually, too, there have bem 
dropping off some of the sine nomine pensooa, who, se- 
parately, were weak and worthless as individual twigs; 
but, taken collectively, made' a bundle of some tough- 
ness and utility. The sum of our deaideratnms are 
these; — a good actor for tragedy and grave comedy, 
such as Vandenhoff ; a lady to take the leading parts 
both in tragedy and genteel comedy ; a lady to snaum 
the first parts in open ; and a considerable icinforoe- 
ment of supernumeraries, so that the inferior parts may 
not be so continually doubled as they now are, and that 
the <'mobs,'* » soldiers,'* bands of «« gipsies,'* "rob- 
bers," '^ saUon," &c may look a little more respect- 
able. We call upon the manager to attend to thcK 
things before the commencement of another season ;— 
as the Benefits will take place very soon, it is scarcely 
to be expected that these additions will be made mmr- 
diatelff. Nor let it be supposed that, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies, we feel any thing but a high respect and 
cordial esteem for our existing company. As a com- 
pany 'of comedians^ we ard sure there is not a better out 
of London. Murrey, George Stanley, Mackay, Jones, 
would reflect credit on any theatre ; — Pritcbard, Thome, 
Denham, Mason, Montague Stanley, are much above 
par. The list of the actresses is not so strong ; but 
Mn Stanley, though not a polished, is a clever woman ; 
Mn Nicol has very useful abilities ; Miss Tnnstall ii 
a very sweet singer. Mrs Renaud was once far supe^ 
rior to them all ; but she is now so frail, throagh old age, 
that we solemnly protest against her ever appearing , 
again on the stage, for we know of no exhibition to di 
more painfuL Miss Mason has her heart in her pro- 
fession, and may improve; — for Miss Gray we csn 
scarcely say so much. Mrs £yre has a quiet manner, 
and, on the whole, is rather dry and stiff, which pre- 
vents her real merits from being so much appreciated u 
they otherwise would be. Of the young lady, Mus 
Clarke, who is still, as it were, upon her tnals, we shall 
have somethmg to say ere long. In the meantime, we 
shall only add, that they may all expect justice from our 
handay— both praise and blame, according aa they de- 
serve either the one or the other. 

Mr T. P. Cooke has been hera for the last fortnight. 
All the worid knows that he is the best sailor that ever 
was on the stage, so it is needless to repeat it here. He 
has been very successful, too, as the Monster^ in the 
^ Fate of Frankenstein ;*' but we do not give him so 
much credit for this, for all he has to do is, to look as 
little like a human being as possible, — a mere mek»- 
dramatic trick. His best parts are Long Tom Cojim 
in the '' PUot," and Fid in the << Red Rover.'* Both 
of these pieces are clever dramatic vosioas of Cooper's 
excellent novels. The " Red Rover," in particular, im 
a marine air altogether its own, and has been got up 
with great spirit. Indeed, it is one of the very best 
thlno that has been produced this season. Cooke takes 
his Benefit this evening. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



▲ 8CBNB FROM « WALLBNSTBIN'S CAMP.** 

Translated/rom the German of Schiller, 

Tbb foUowtng teane Isextneted ftom tiiatttrikiog, bot aliiMMt 
nntaanslatalile Orertoie, with whleh SchiUar has pitAeed htf 
«« Plcootomfaii,'* nd •' Death of WallMMtein,* anlttlad " Wal* 
leoiUlflni Oimp." It tallf no eq nwrtfd itory» but innaly ck- 
lillills in ^wOouB MpeetB flie miHtnry lite of the itxange ind 
diseofdaiit maai* which, dnwn tofsther from erttf quarlar of 
the globe, admowledged him as their keder. In the icene Im- 
mcdiatety preoediog. » kmg'tdiaeuaalon haa taken plaoe between 
the old and pompous Sergeant Ua^t and Trampeter of Ten- 
key's CenUaeers. and two Light Hofsemen; new«eamen ftom 
the banks of the siud* in which sundry speeulatkms on the cha- 
racter of WaUaaaMn, and the sweets and soon of a military 
llfb, have been given. The disenHion has lieen idosed liy the 
Sergeant Mi^or announetaig fhehnportant tacit, that WaUenstein 
bore a diarmed lift, and held nightly intevoouise with a spirit 
in a grey cloak, which sUpped through the key-hole into his 
quartersi notwithstanding the fiertions of the Bcotinels* In 
this stage of the proceedings, enters 

ji BecruUf who comet out of the tent, with a tin cap on 
his head, and ajlatk of wine in his hand^JoUowed by 
a citizen endeavouring to hold him back. 

BecruU. Greet my father aad father'a brother ; 
I'm a aoLdier now as well as another. 
lif LigfU Horseman, See, here's a greenhorn caught 

in the net. 
Gtixen, O Franz \ take heed ; yonll repent it yet. 
Mecruii [ntigs,} 

Drum and filSs 

And warlike chime, 
Wandering life 

From clime to dime, 
With war-horse to ride^ 
Stoat heart that can guides 
Broad sabre beside, 
We hie hr and wide. 
As light and as f^ 
As the finch in its glee, 
By thiclcet and tree, 
By sicy and by sea,.^ 
Huzza ! by the Friedlaader*s banner PU be. 
2cL Ji^er, A jolly good fellow as any yoa'U meet 
Cit, Let him go---h6 is come of good kin. 
Iff Jager, And we, 

I'd have y« to know, w«re not foond 1* the street. 
at. I tail you* hoth money and means has he. 
Only fbel the fine doublet and neckcloth he's got. 
Trump, No doth Is so fine as the Emperor's ooat. 
at. Of a snug little business hell soon be the hdr. 
Trump» Free will and free quarters with us hell 

share. 
at. His grandmother's shop, too, along with thereat 
Trump, He would dirty his fingers with brimstone, 

at best 
at. And his godfather's store to his share will fallp— 
A cellar with twenty good butts of wine. 

Trump, O ! theae he can ahare with his comradesalL 
2dJager, Come^ hark ye, brother, my tent you must 

Join. 
at. From his sweetheart, poor thing, would ye have 

him to part? 
UtJt^er, Why not? ItwOlteadiliimaniroahewt 
at. His gnmd-dame will give up the ghesl^ on^the 
spot 



8tf J^er. Thafa lucky! the sooner her cuhwillbe 

get.. 
Sfrgeant Mcffor, [Steps tip with gravity to the recruit, 
and lays his hand on his tin cap, ] 
Look ^ firlend, it was very well thought in you. 
To doff the old ^dam, and put on the new ; 
With the bdm on your head, and the blade en your 

flank. 
Henceforth with a worshipful set you take rank. 
And a loftier spirit must study to bear. 
1st Jatger. And of all things, .comnuie, your cash don't 

spare. ' 
Sergeant Mcyor, You have paid your passage In For- 
tune's ship, 
And the sails are spread fbr your future trip ; 
The world's before you to pick and to diooee^ 
If you play for its stakes, you must venture to. lose. 
Your dt jogs on, for better for worse. 
In the same dull round like a dyer's horse ; 
But the soldier has all things to hope^ I trow. 
While war is the watchword on earth, as now. » 
Look here at me— in this garb I wear 
The Emperor's staff you see I bear. 
All government on earth, we know. 
From staff or baton forth must go ; 
The sceptre Itsdf, so nujestical, 
What is't but a baton after all? 
The man who haa risen but a corporal to be 
lias his foot on the ladder of sovereignty, 
And may mount step by step to its topmost height 
''\stJ€Bger. Ay! pfovided he can but read an<| write. 
'^Sergeant Mqfor, I'll give you an instance of whsrt I 
_[ «y, 

That chanced to myself but the other day : 
There's ButUer-^ diief of the corpse I trpw— 
He rank'd but as private in the line 
Some thirty years since^ at Cologne «n the fiJdne, 
And yet he's a migqr-general now ! 
For Buttle^ knew well how to make his way. 
All the world of his ikme has got something to say. 
While poor I, aiqi put off to another day. 
Ay, ay, and Fredland himsdf beside, 
Our lord and master, with all his pride^ 
Who now rules all with a word or a glance^ 
Was himsdf but a pitiful noble once ; 
But his trust in the Goddess of War he put, 
' And thus did the seed of his greatness shoot. 
Till next to the Emperor^ self is he; 
And who shall say what he yet may be ? 
lXnouingfyy~Var the sun of his glory is not yet set. 
1st Jmger, He began with little and rose to great ; 
At Altdorf, even in his student's gown. 
He bore himsdf (by your leave to say) 
In audi a riotous, racketing way. 
In a trice he had knodc'd his Famulus down. 
And angered the Nuremberg gantry so^ 
That, will he, nill he, to Jail he must go. 
The J^ was new built— and the magistrates meant 
To give it its first inhabitant's name ; 
So what did he do, but wisdy sent 
His dog before him, the honour to daim. 
And after the cur it's call'd to this day ; 
That look'd like a humorsome fdlow, I say I 
And of all the strange feats that the general has done, 
For fun and for frolio I like this one. 

\A girl comes in to wait, and the 9d Mor soman 
toys with her,] 
Dragoon [interfigring}. Comrade I let that akmey d*ye 
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9d j€eger. What the deHl nudwyou Intopftwf , 

Dragoon, All IVe to ny 1b, the girl is mine. 

IstJager. What! keep har all to yoanMlfT—flttird tee! 
Dragoon, ypa hare loet yonr i?iti I Me. 

2dJ^gdt. Ineainpther^*anoprWafepvopertf; 
And a pretty girl, like the aun, mnat be 
Af freetofdlaatoyoaorme. [JRtmhen. 

Dragoon [puUt her aw(^:\ Be off, Itellyo qp w »m n^ 
lllitand. 

l9i Jager, Now fat » Cralle— hflK*f rnvrie at hand* 

tdJesger, If ytm want s ^piarrfi, all's one to me. 

SergtatnJt Ubqw \ynlk9rf9mg.\ Peaoe^ gentkoMi «dl— 
aUMiafreo. 



A BBAL LOVE 8ANe. 
ByiheEHrickahephtrd. 

Leva came to the door o* my heart ae night. 

And he call'd wi* a whining dii^— 
« Oh,' open the door ! for it is hat thy part 

To let an old crony come In.** 
« Thou sly little elf ! I hae open'd to thee 

Far aftener than I dare say'; 
An* dear hae the openings been to ta% 

Before I could^wile you away,** 

« Fear not/* quo' Love, *' for my how^ la the rett, 

And my arrows are Ilk ane gane ; 
For you sent me to wound a lovely breaal^ 

Which has proved o' the marUa stane. 
I am sair forspent, iheft Jet me ooma In 

To the nool( where I want to lie, 
For sae aft haie I been thia door within 

That I down* think te gang by.*> 

I Qpen*d the door, though I ween'd it a sin. 

To the sweet little whimpering &y ; 
But he raised sio • buaz the eova within. 

Thai he iUl'd me with wild dismay t 
For first I felt sic a thrilling si — ^ 

And then sic an ardent glow, 
That I fear'd the chords o* my 

War a!gaim to tiee ina k»we. 

" Gae ai»«y, gaa away, ihMi wickad wwn," 

I cried, wr the taar in my ee; 
«* Ayl saeyemaysayl''qiio'h^<<b«tI]BeD 

Ye*ll be bdth now to part wl* me.'* 
And what do you think ? by day and by nl^ 

For these ten lang years and twain, 
I have cberisb'd the qrobin with fondest deUght» 

And we'll nerer mair part again. 



LITERARV CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIBS. 



Trx Life of Justin Martyr, by Dr Kaye^ the Issned BiAop of 
LInootai, ift on the eve of publication. 

We are happy to ondentand that Mr George Joseph Bell, Pro* 
fcMor of Scots Law la CheUalTanity of Edinburgh, haiin astato 
of forwardness his Csnaientarlss on the l4fw of SeoOaad, re- 
garding Msrrisge Gontiaet^ Family Settlemati, and Trust- 
Deeds. 

t!HAiu.x8 Z. has recently purchased the valnabte oollectlon of 
boolcs connected with the life and works of PantABCH, made by 
M. MAaaAKBi, oneof thePnfeiiOisia the UnlvanUj of Padua, 
and editor of the artmiwiMs edltloB of the works of that great 
poet, published a few yesa ago. This eoUscCkia, of whlsh a ca- 
talogue was recently published at MUan, under the title of Bi- 
Mofooa Pdrarcheta, contains about 900 Tolumes, and Is divided 



into three dssses. The firit eoupilsii a eompletB eoBeetfoa of 
aU the editiaBs of the poeaea! wnks of PrrajiacR staiee IfTO. 
thedate of the first printed edition. The seoond eompiiaes aS 
the translations of the works of this poet Into the Fkcaeh, LaliB, 
SpaaiahtOennsn, and English Languages I it iadwdsi the wocki 
of an the coDunenUtocs on the poet, as well as copks of all the 
works ooonestsd with the Uogiaphy of PsTBAncji. The thisi 
dass is formed of a great number of manuseripta, on Teltam and 
paper, of the posBM, esef«eiks.eaaBsetodwllh.^ pdenisb of 
PatBABBn. Thsbooks»enthebaniTslalFari^an tohsdfr 
posiliiilhHheLouw» 
gTAsn or LBAAvnre ui van MnnaBLA«MM«*Is a trial ts 

psoefof hiiknewlidgsef CheOnNk laagaagewas glf«s hyM. 
BetflBBker, the president of the eonit, who took an osM^ (a), 
the slgaeta IS of ths eriebsstsd Dr PoUsr, Ibenwiainiiaiifaii 

ISTCfBed I 

VoLVAXaa*— It haa been yis<lniie 
■sen highly tatoiepiiiattoa as a poet or a I 
iowliw aneedols Chrosis soom U^ on the i 
eslling OB him one dai^ end flndiag him < 
would not eatar, fer fear of iotarraptfng his laboan» < 
entoas," saM VoltaiM t «« Je ne fete que de la vile pesseb* 

The pap4i of Mr Stapney, Who was British sbIbIsIov in Ow> 
BMBy, In the time of Queen Anne, have been dspoeilsd Ib fhs ' 
British Museum. There are a nundier of the letteis of Addtna 
among them; and many other interesting doeumentb I 

The Marquis of Sploeto Is preparing fbr pabltoatloB a Coons { 
(tf Leeturss upon Hieroglyphles, driivered at fbe Boyal lastiu- i 
tion, and at the UaJventty of Oawbridifc 

Theairlcai QotHp^-^t the Kin^s Theatre, Madame MaHIvsa, ! 
fbnnerly better known as Mademoiselle Garda, baa f^peaied ss 
DctdenKma with much sueeess. Her singiag Ip not sosislilsseA 
sopcttartothatof CandoriAlUa, but hwaeting is l i pw as aiwt 
as neing in many respects equal to Paste's.— Miss Smithsan, 
whose continental rqimtation is so very great, ii to appear speedily 
at Covent Qarden ; she has been detained by 111 health loagir 
than she intended at Amsterdam.«>Weekes, at Dmry Lanew eon- 
tlnnes to please the Londoners mudb'i heeeww tatake the laed , 
in humorous Irish characters.->ListaB playa ;at tiie Haymarket i 
during the summer.— UatthewB U getting up a new «• iA Hone.* 
— T. P. Cooke proceeds from Edinburgh flxvt to Dundee, aad 
then to Belfast.— Our Theatre will be ctoeed nest week in eoase- 
quence of the PnucAiivr. 

Weekly'List or Psbfoemakces. 

April S6— May 1. 
Sat. PresumpHon, The Pur$$, ^ JMn«« 
MON. Oup ManneHntr, 1^ Thi PUoL 
Tuxs. Bed Rover, ^ Gordon (he Gipey, 
Wan. Do., ^ PreraaipMaR.- 
THua. Guy Mmnering, ^ 'ght PIML 
Fta, Keiiea» 4 ThttUdBmffr, 



I 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Iir the Adtefttementsof the Norelef «' Baay Moedai." wMck 
have appeared In thenewppapers sinee last Saturday, we obsertc 
that, £^ leaving oui three words of a sentence whieb oeeuis in oox 
review of it, we are represented as applying praiae to the wotk 
generslly, which we only gaTe to " tomepattatef^ and an im- 
pression la tfaoe eonveyed that we Slid Bsariy the wRrfcrefsrof 
whatweaetuallydidsay* We shall acTer silently submit to any 
sudk improper use being made of our critical notieee. A paaege 
may be abridged if its true spirit be pcesarred ; bat never if the 
abridgement is to pervert Its real meaning. 

Oar seeond notiee of Dt MonesP inlenstiag warit en the 
Fine Arts, and concluding notice of Dr Ure*s Geplogy, axe 
unavoidably postponed till next -Saturiay.— We ehaU be glad 
to have a call from the author of *< The ConespeadeBce of 
John Maodonald, Esq. and Doctor Dlrletoa."— Any gxplanatina 
we may rsoelve fipom Mr Ciybbaoe we shall be glad to attend la 
.WesKesoirytbat" ADeem)berEianii«»''by*'.P.a- R** of 
Dumfiries, will not exactly suit uis; we may remark, howeva. 
that it is beautiful^ vriitoi,'^** Single Blewrdneii," by the 
Editor of the Blgri^ Courier, In our nest. 

The Fireneh Song from Aberdeen is good, bat net cqoal ts 
Aossof oat Conaspondsnt «' Imi&a.".-^ J, B.^of fllaiCPW iriU 
notsoitas. 

We never notjoe sdorfymow oontiibatloos unleli they be po•^ 
paid. 
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Trick ed. 



TO OUB READERS. 



It givei at pleasure to announee, that, ia consequence 
of the namoous oommunicationi with which we have 
been fiivonied by o«r literary friendi, we propose giving 
an additieiMl balf^eet, or eight pages of letter-preaa, 
to the next Numher (No. XXVII.) of the Litbbart 
JovkXAL* We thus hope to be able to present the 
pnbUc, in one Namber, with a let of Articles, of much 
▼aide, fkmxk the following cdebratod writeis:— Da 

MO]lCHXA1>,^.Dtt 6ILLB8PIE,.— Dft MSMBf,^-. 

Alaric a. WATTa,«.Wii>i.iAM TENirAHT)— .The 
Etteicx Sbepherd, — Dsrwckt CoirwAT,— 
JoBN Malcolm,— William Kexxebt, .. Ro- 
bert GHAMBBBSy— .The AvTBOBf of the ^<Odd 

VOLVMB,'*— The AOTHOB of ^ BaMBBB JOVA- 

TBAtr,**— The Avtbob of ^ Tales of a Pilobim," 
and sevcial oiher$ whose names we are not at liberty to 
mention. The same Namber wiU contain a Review of 
Sir Walter Swtfs new Novel-.'' Abiqb of Geixb. 
sTEur,*' and other Interestmg literary matter* We 
have also the pleasure of announdog, that the Auto- 
graphs which we mentioned as being in preparation 
some time ago, are now nearly ready, and will be de- 
Hrered on Saturday se'nnight, with the 28th Number of 
the JouBKAL* They will form an elegant Frontis- 
piece to the First Volume wben completed, and afford 
spedmens of the handwriting of forty'four of the most 
cdebrated individuals of modem times. No additional 
charge will be made for either of these Numbers of the 

LiTERABT JOUBJTAL. 

■— ' ^g;— ?*»-i.l!l IM w— — ^— ■ ■- .y »-.»— 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Ecari^t or^ 1h$ Sahn$ of Pari$. Three Tolumes* 
London. Henry Colbum. 1829, 

Tbis is one of those books which, on ^ wholes had 
better been lef^ uawrittstti m^ if writton, the subject 
should have leen Irettsd ia a more dedded manner. 
The heio If a young man of respectable birth, fortune, 
and family, who gets mvolved in the very doubtful sort 
of sodety to be /bund frequenting the private gaming- 
bouses in Parts. The consequences are, that his affec- 
tions are alienated from his best friends, that he con- 
tracts a pMsion for play, and tliat, tlurowing off a vfarta- 
ous attMment he was on the point of forming^ he en- 
ters into a danMTOUs and immoral liaiton wim one of 
theAdrtat^fraucieRtQKtwho an eoQStaaay to be nel 



with in the Ecarttf saloons. If a very sreat deal of 
misery had been shown to be the result of aU this con- 
duct, no harm perhaps might have arisen from narrating 
it. But all the miserv which does arise, seems to us to 
be pretty well balanced by the pleasure which the author 
is evidently willing to attach to these dukia viiia. 
His hero gambles without any severe losses, or at least 
losses which produce any serious consequences; for 
though lie is on one occasion arrested and t^lon to 
prison, his confinemeDt is of very short duration, and 
his restoration to freedom is quite triumphant. The 
unhappy object of his illictt love dies wretchedly, but 
he himself easily recovers the blow ; and all at once, as 
is usual in these novels, ceases to b^a rouS^ marries, 
and becomes an exemphtry husband. Besides, various 
glowing pictures are introduced of the state of sodety 
among the gambling circles, which, to a young and ar- 
dent temperament, wouKl of themselves be more than 1 
suffident to outwdgh any risk that might be incurred 
in them. The general impression, therefore, left by the 
book, is of a very doubti^ul tendeocy ; and, though we 
do not thfok the author destitute of abilities, we wish he 
had empWed them in some more usefbl way* 

We shall give one extract, which, while it describes 
the general character of the fashionable gaming-houses 
in Paris, wUl. at the same time, confirm the trutli of 
our remark, that they are fl:equently spoken of in too 
soft and alluring terms 9 

A FABISIAK SALOK B*ECABTX» 

*^ Unqn&tionably nothing can be more seducing and 
exciting than the appearance of a gaming-table, when 
the rooms pn brilliantly lighted up and frtU of com- 
pany. The heaps of notes and gold that are piled upon 
the tables, as if destined to become the property of the 
first player of spurit and enter[»ise«-therich tmts of the 
doth, which acquire additional beauty from the soften- 
ed light of the lamps...^e lucky and occasional falliog 
of the ball of the roulette table into the number backed 
by the player, securing thirty-six tunes the amount of 
his stake, and the long run upon a favourite and well, 
supported colour at a trente et quarante teble, together 
with the facility of obtaining every thing that can satisfy 
and luxuriate the palate-Jsll these things tend to fas- 
cinate and to soiidBe ; while the pasdons, not yet call- 
ed into more active and painful operation by heavy and 
repeated losses, leave wide and unrestrained domhiion 
to the senses alone. If these, then, are the efl&cts pro- 
duced by an introdnetion to haunts where the sodety is 
confined entirely to men, how much more alluring must 
the scene appear,, where, as is ever and exdusively the 
case at Frascati*s, the rooms are moreover filled with 
women, of that splendid and more sdect description we 
have already described as the frequenters of the salons 
d*eearti — ^women, who gaily chaUeoae fbrtune with 
their purses, and lovers irith thehr dark and sparkling 
eyes ; and who,' whatever may be their fedings or their 
weaknesses, are often gifted with minds of a superior 
OKder, with passions whidi scaredy know a diminution 
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in their iotensity, and with wit, and elegance, and efue 
of carriage, sufficiently demonstrative of the sphere in 
which thsy onet inov«d, and which is never whoUy Uwt 
flight of in their subaequent life. These arc the women 
who are most to be feared in these dangerous assem- 
blages ; for, although it cannot be denied, that, even at 
Frascati's, the females are not all of the same stamp, 
yet the comparative vulgarity and general inferiority of 
these rather serve as foils to set off the manners and ac- 
complishmenta of the others, who seldom fail to cast 
the spell of their fasclBatfons around the hearts of the 
young, the inexperienced, and the more generous of 
nature, — a fascination which is not easily shaken off, 
and which eventually leads to the last stage of demora- 
lization. I 

'' Several of these femalea were seated round the 
rouge et noir and roulette tables, habited in elegant 
costumes de hal^ and staking their money with an ear- 
nestness that would have surprised a stranger, thrown 
for the first time into the heart of so novel a scene— their 
eyes beaming with animation when successful, and firing 
with impatience when they beheld their gold raked up 
by the pitiless croupier. Whenever they hit upon a 
lucky run, they were all smiles, frequently turning round 
and addressing some amiable remark to those who sat 
next to them ; but when they lost, they were gSnies in 
their movements, the place was exceedingly hot, or 
those who stood behind them were found to press too 
heavily on their magnificent plumes, and were requested 
to give them more room^ The men who encircled the 
tables were principally players upon the system, and a 
motley and hingulur group. Uere might be observed an 
elegant-looking Knglishman, dressed in the last style 
of fashion, and throwing down his nou-s with a uoum 
chahnce which might have been translated into a sort of 
shame at the idea of being found guilty of nice calcu- 
lation, in a game in which he wiiihed it to be supposed 
he indu1(;ed rather as an amusement tlian with a view to 
gain. There sat a Frenchman, of sallow, emaciated, 
shabby, and ignoble anpcarance, casting his quick dork 
eye at the cards, whicti he mentally counted after the 
dealer, and eagerly searching, if a loser, to detect an error 
— now striking his forehead with his hand, after a few un. 
successful coups — now laughing and talking to himself, 
when fortune appeared to' be enlisted in his favour. 

^< Here, too, might be soen a player, habited half d- 
la^Anglaise^ half d-la-FrancaisCf'-^ne of the number 
of those old residents in Paris, who make the public 
gaming-tables the means of keeping an a^<riogy for a 
carriage, wiih which they affect to main tarn a sqrt oi 
style ; and who, in the expectation of winning a oertain 
sum for tht:ir daily expenses, take their stations at the 
rouge et noir and rouktte tables, as regularly as the 
dealers and croupiers themselves. They were chiefl> 
players upon the system. Amid thes?, however, might 
be seen others of more careless carriage, and habits. 
There lounged a gay young £nglishraan, who divided 
his attention equally between his ill-supported game^ 
and two splendid-looking women, who sat on eitlier sidv 
of him, sunplying the latter occasionally with a few 
pieces, as uieir own little banks were broken, and, in 
consequence, the object of rivalry between them. Op- 
posite to him lingered a young Frenchman, of equal 
age, and supported in the same manner, expressing 
himself with vivacity when he lost, and hesitating not 
to borrow from his fair companions the instant hia owu 
funds became exhausted. The contrast offered by the 
tone and manner of these was striking. In fact, ever; 
variety and shade of character might te traced through, 
out the throng, which was numerous indeed, the tables 
being crowded, not only by those who were seated a: 
the game, but by a triple row of plj^ers, who, incapable 
of procuring seats, now stood leaning over those who 
occupied them, and betting, either in pursuance of tht 
new system, or on the principle of chaoce, at their se- 



veral incUnatloDS and eapticca indaoed.**— Y«i. fiL 
pp. 5-.10. 

We in»y obseffe, In etndoaUKi, ihtt ibtN ub ■iwmiI 
icenM ia *^ Eeart^" which bonder vciy dotciy oa Ibe 
licentious, and that we know of little iidyantage to be 
derived from ita perusal* 



The Divine Origin of Christianity^ deduced from some 
qfihoee JSvidenees whkh are notfnmded on ih€ Au- 
thenticity of Scripture, By John Sheppard, Aaihor 
of «< Thoughta on Private Devotioo/' Ac 2 Tols. 
London. Whictakcr ft Co. 1899. 

We camiot agree with Mr Sheppard ni thJidcing, that 
no Englbh work hat already antieipaled hia particaUr 
mode of proving the divine origin of Chiiatiazutj. lie 
undertakes to show, <« that even if the New Testament 
had been unhappily destroyed, or its genuineness were 
not ascertainable ; yet, provided the primitive spirit of 
the religion could be learnt ftom the writings of early 
believers, and those indirect proofs collectea of its rise 
and progress, and their cauaea, which now exist, we 
ought not to reject It, but to judge that it came ffWD 
God ?'* New, tfafi is Jast stt sicon^t to fiofe tiic tnth 
of Christianity by means of exiomol evtinsoa— a node 
of proof abundantly antiquated. We do not, however, 
on this account, dispute the eonclusive natnie of such 
evidence. Indeed, all internal evidence, however for- 
cibly and accurately stated, \% ex tua naturm open to 
controversy. And, while we deof the ori^nnliij of the 
plan, we have been much pleased wiih uie manns in 
which our author has digested and arrange the masi of 
indirect proofs which bear upon the subject. 

In illustrating his leading proposition, Mr Sheppard 
explains the manner in which Christianity dUTeia in 
principle from all religioits that men have fabricated, 
and from any which it can be supposed they would fa- 
bricate. He refers to the cruelties jind imputiilea con- 
nected with the Hindoo superstition — tc the obscene 
mythology practised hi Greece and Rome, where the 
mind had in many respects attained its utoMMt vigour 
and highest refihement-^as well as to the Mahometsa 
faith, which, if not openly sanctioning, is at least koient 
to, the evil passioas and tempers of man. The iofereoee 
from such premises is irresistible. Christianity, if in- 
vented, was invented bv and fir the saniM hvman dSf 
ture which has devised and accepted other religions. 
How, then, does it happen, that while these sanction 
man^s natural propensities, the Christind entd should 
be distinguished by the most refined and unbending me- . 
rality ? Our author farther maintaina, that ChnatiaD- | 
itv, even as propagated and received in sncceastve ag^ > 
with great degrees of declension or aberration from its i 
original principles, has specifically differed In its effects 
(torn all other leligioos. He also notices at sane Ic&gth 
the various admissions of peisoos not professing Cbiisu 
ianity, as' to the moral character of Jesus, and that cf 
the early Christians $ he then enters into an elaboratf 
disserUtion respecting the opposition which was, a- 
initio t offered to the doctrines of tho Bible, and con- 
cludes with some observations In supnort of the vesoiw 
lectton of Christ, and regarding miraaes. 

No person c»n peruse ths work without perceiving 
indicaUons of superior talent. Afr Sheppard u not 
satisfied with stating ingenioos theories upon those 
important points which he diMusses, . Hit results sre 
uniformly deduced from substantial data, applying te 
all the bearings of his subject. We are not present- 
ed with a tissue of ex parte atatemente, plava&ly a- 
pressed and artfully supported. He anticipates the 
attacks with which his views will be rtoelved ; ana if^ia 
his zeal for laying before his reader s candid rcprescn a- 
tion of both sidis of the question, he may seem to oaks 
which prudence might KpRft» Uw i 
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▼ariably demonttntes Aat be adopts thift course for the 
ptirposc of Btreogthening his ovn arguments by the 
cooipletenese with which he refatcs those of his antago- 
sist. The abaarhuig interest of his toqairies, on many 
occasions, ezdtea that warmth and energy eif thooght 
which ao eminently cbataetarise the writings oi Ghal- 
mcTs and Paley ; and indeed w ean searedy snppose 
any man to deatitttta of feeling, as to p r ee e e o te snch in- 
vcstigationa without catching, in some degree, the spirit 
of his theme. In the eapptemeBtt to the different see. 
tiona of hie book, Mr Sheppaid baa introdneed occa. 
sional reflections, which, thoo^ forming no part of the 
direct topic, fteqnently exbibtt it in a more convincing 
light. His notes also display eoosiderable historical la- 
search. On the whole, Mr Sheppard^s present publication 
fully supports his former reputation as an author ; and, 
relying on the evidences aa to the divine origin of Christ 
which are brought forward, he may confidently ask,— . 
" Q!«c tandem mens avida aternitatit^ vitaque pre^ 
sentU hrevUaU pfrmofo, conire huj%i9 dtvuMr 9^§Qru 



towards the loyalists are hardly paralleled by the atro- 
cities of the French Revolution. They shot, stabbed, 
hanged, and spiked, men, women, and children ; but 
their fiivourite mode of executing their sanguinary re- 
venge, was by filling barns with their prisoners, and 
then setting them on fire. The massacres at Sculla- 
b^ue, and at the bridge of Wexford, where their un- 
ofifending victims were butchered in the most horrible 
manner, are eternal prooft of what may be expected 
from an ignorant and barbarous peasantry, when they 
have the ascendency, led by unprincipled demagogues 
and fanatical priests. 

In a literary view, Mr Taylor's narrative is homely 
enough in style ; but we have every reason to believe 
it an honest and correct account of the Wexford Rebel- 
lion, 



A HistarjfqfihiJtue, Progftu^ and g¥fpn$^m4ff 
the MsbeUkm !• tk§ Cinmt^ of Wts^fitrd, imtke^ar 
1798. To w&M is mided, the AtUhor't Account of 
his CaptMtif mnd Morciful JOcHvcranec By Geow 
Taylor. A new edition, corrected. Dublin. Curry 
and Co. 1828l Idmo, pp. 194 

Mr Tatloa, the author of the work before us, was 
a personal aufftrer in ths Irish rebellion of 1708, and 
narrowly escaped being ranrdered by the rebels. His 
work, so far as we have had an opportmity of judging, 
is completely corrob«ated by the best authorities ; and 
it has this additional advantage, that it supplies the 
reader with various interssdng paftienlars, whfch Mr 
Taylor received from his own persomd friends, who were 
eyewitnesses of many of the scenes he has recorded, 
and, like himsdf, sufferers for their loyalty. 

The county of Wexford is notorious for the events 
which took place in it during the rebellion of 1788 ; it 
was, indeed, the chief scene of those atrodiles which 
stain the Irish history. Certain parties, styling them- 
selves White-boys, Steel-boys, Oak-beys, Righuboys, 
and Defenders, had fbr a considerable time disturbed 
the peace of the country, and eventually they all coa- 
lesced under the general title of United Iiishmen. With 
the contemporary example of the French Revolution be- 
fore their eyes, and, as they were all Roman Catholics, 
animated with the most relentless hatred towards the 
Protestants, tbefir objects were as iniquitous as they 
were treasonable. A number of flictious demagogues 
arose among d)em, men of desperate fortunes and un- 
principled characters, whose study it was to keep alive 
the flame of discontentment, and excite the wretibhed 
peasantry to the most dreadful excesses. On the 26th 
of May 1790^ the rebellion began in Wexford, headed 
by a ferocious and fanatic priest named Murphy. Six 
worthies of this name, all priests, rendered themselves 
conspicuous by their subsequent proceedings. On the 
27th, two bodies of the rebels appeared at Oulard and 
Kelthomas. At the latter place, they were defeated by ^ 
200 or 300 veomen ; but at Oulard, where they were 
commanded by Murphy himself, tliey were victorious. 
That incendiary soon af\er got possession of Enniscor- 
thy, and set the houses of the loyal inhabitants in flames, 
besides committing, many atrodties. At the head of 
15,000 men, he took the town of Wexford. The battles 
of Clough, Ross, ArUow, and Vinegar Hill, besides 
other minor engagements, followed ; and it is not less 
shocking than true, that the priests, by whom the 
wretched and deluded populace were stimulated, scru- 
pled fioi u> celebrate toe rites of theit religion amidst 
murder and: Mood. The emeltiis tbe lebelt exercised 



The Lati Hourc of Eminent ChrUOans, eomjriiedfrom 
the best authorities^ and chronohgicttHy arranged. 
By the Reverend Henry Clissold, M.A., Minister of 
Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth. London. Svnv Ri. 
vingtons. 



Tais it a work which ought to find its way into 
every family circle. The examples which are given in 
the *'^ last hours *' of some of the greatest and ^lost illus- 
trious men, who, we may safely say, were the glory and 
the renown of their several ages, must have a most 
powerful effect <m the minds of the young and tlie igno- 
rant, in directing their attention towards tlu)so elevating 
truths of Christianity, which were tlie consolation and 
the hope of those departed worthies, whose faith we are 
commanded to follow, considering the end of all things. 
The volume before us may be safely set down as a 
happy model of enforcing Christianity by example, in- 
asmuch as it contains no abstract reasoning, but lays 
before the reader matters of facL 

Mr Clissold, in his preface, which is somewhat too 
long, tells us the reasons which induced him to under, 
take this work ; and with his observations we cordially 
agree. History is, in reality, a great drama, in which 
the parties are brought before us for instruction and edi- 
fleation; and is interesting solely on account of the 
names which adorn its annals. It is no small consola- 
tion to the Christian, though at best it is but the con- 
scious homage of truth, that the most distinguished men 
in past ages were under its salutary influence. It is 
impossfb!e for us to give any thing like a condensed 
view of Mr Clissold*s excelL^nt work, as it is divided 
into short narratives, delineating the closing scene of 
these great then ; but our readers will find in it ^< the 
most illustrious examples of devotion, tranquillity, for- 
tltnde, and prudence, together with the most striking 
instances of the brevity and uncertainty of human life,*' 
written with great interesti apart from any encourage- 
ment of enthusiasm or fanatical zeal. A list of the 
names of some of those Illustrious individuals whoselast 
hours form the subject of Mr CUssold^s book, will en- 
able our readers to appreciate its contents much better 
than were we to lay before them any detached extract 
Wc find, among others, 8t Ignatius ; St Cyprian ; 8t 
Gregory Thaumaturgus ; 8t Basil; Gregory Nazianxen ; 
St Auguethie; St Austin (first ArehbiBhopof Canter- 
bury) | the Venerable Bede; Wicklifl^d; John Husa; 
Jerome of Prague; iBneas Silvius, sumamed Pope 
Pius ir. ; the Chevalier Bayard ; Occolampadius ; 
Zuingle { Pishcr, Bishop of Rochester ; Sir Thomas 
Mor«9 ; Tindal ; Luther ; Cruciger ; Lady Jane Gray ; 
Bishop Hooper ; Bishops Latimer and Ridley ; ]\]e- 
lanctlion; Archbishop Parker; Sir Philip Sidney; 
Taaso; Kicfaard Hooker ; Tycho Brahe ; Bcaa; 8ca- 
liger ; Henry, Prince of Wales (son of James I.) ; Car- 
dinal Robert Bellafmlne; Dr Laancelot Andrews; 
Bishop of Winchester; Bishop Bedell; Arehbishap 



Laud; Grotius; Cbwrlei I.; Archbwhop Uiiher; Dr 
Henry Hammond; Bishop Sauodenon; Paacal^'^^ 
Ear] of Clarendon ; Dr Lightfoot ; Sir Matthew B^SH 
the Prince of Condd; ArchWflhop Sancrofi? RichaW 
Baxter ; Mary, Queen of William III. ; Archbiahop 
Tillotion ; the famous preacher Bourdaloue ; Locke ; 
Bishop Bull; Bishop Burnett; William Penn; Ad- 
dison; Elizabeth Rowe; Boerhaave; Colonel Gardi- 
ner ; Dr Isaac WatU ; Dr Doddridge ; Bishop Berke. 
ley ; Lord Lytdeton ; Dr Johnson ; Lord Kaimes ; 
Gesner ; Jbhn Howard ; Sir Willhim Jones ; Dr Paley ; 
the Princess Amelia ; the Princess ChailoUe; and our 
late venerable soYereign, Geom IIL There is ap- 
I pended a well-written sketch of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York ; and the volume concludes with a 
number of notes on varioas other distinguished indi* 
yiduals. 

Mr Clissold is a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, but he has rendered willing homage to the piety 
of other communions,-*Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Dissenters; and a spirit of pure and genuine^Christi. 
anity ptovadet his work. 



Higher and Udier still my thoughts do rise 
'Sore yon pale planets tnat so nurdy bum. : 



Vattery ; or ihe Citadel of the Lake ; A Poem. By 
Charles Doyne Sillery. Two vols. Edinburgh. 
Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

We have already spoken of this interesting work at 
sdms length. We return to it, because there are one or 
two other extracts of much beauty which we wish to 
lay before our rcaden. WTiat we especially like in 
Mr Sillery is, that his style is formed after no particu- 
lar model ; it is fresh and luxuriant, and altogether his 
own. We detest that cant of criticism which affects to 
discover litde bits of imitation scattered through a work 
of two volumes ; and which prides itself, not upon pomt- 
ing out the intrinsic menu or defects of poeti^, but on 
raking together, from all quarters, passages which may, 
in one or two of their thoughts, resemble other passages. 
Upon this principle, every body who ever wrote might 
be shown to be a copyist ; but this is not a principle 
by which any one who understands poetry will fbr a 
moment be guided. The following reflections, suggest- 
ed by the calm of a summer^s night, together with the 
description which follows, of a shower at daybreak, and 
the coming of morning, are exceedingly beautiful j 

Ah ! there are moments when the miud is calm, 

Fladd and tranquil as an inland lake 
0*cr which the zephyrs scarcely breathe their balm, 

Stretching serenely pure from brake to brake— 

Ah ! there are moments when the thoughts do take 
Their flighU above the skies, and worlds that roll 

Below the Heaven of Heavens, and thus can make 
Mortals their mockery, spuming earth's controls 
The soul's not in the wond, but the world in the soul i 



t 



The world is hi the souL-i-Hast thou ne'er, seen 

The volumed vapour, freed from narrow cell. 
Ascend on high, and, when it was between 

The douds and thee, roll out with billowy swell, 

Expanded and expanding o'er the dell. 
Blazoned with gold and purple sunbeams bright, 

TiU mdted into ether ?— Canst thou tell,— 
Since such a vapour fUltf yon hesvenly height,.— 
How must the soul, once freed, sl^^oid in bliss and Ugbl ? 

Even hi ita fetters of oormp^g day. 
There's something so immortal and sublime^ 

Something so awful and uneartMy, — ^yea, 
Unknown to eaith, with all its founts of crime, 
Moddng mortslity,— the gniv«,*-Death,— Time^ 

In the immortal som ; that ocean,— earth .— 
Rivers, mounts, vales, it grasps !— each 9one^-4«oh 
dimc^*.* 

Fh>m ibe cold poles to tlie equator's gheih,— 

The soul's a wofldof worldv-^nflnMhig from ita Urlli, 



Higher and higlier still br^ ond tnoae ( 
Blue^ boundless, beautifal! Creation's am ! 
In earth or heaven,— Ah ! where80e^.I tanib 

The Book of God lies open to my sts^— 
Read, study, ponder, meditate and learn, 

O thou, my soul I thoe words divlndy hsigl^— 

Iloaemysdfin Him,-4n Goodneas, Ixwe^ aiid Light. 

Lo! o'er the vrd]4n sails a white-frittged dond, 
That laves the fiiding forehead of the moon; 

Now it is gathering In a darker shroud,-^ 
And now 'tis o'er the pinnade of noon : 
The stars aro dimm'd ; while, in a pale festoon 

Of drding licht, Diansi holds her way^w^ 
It rains; the dusky woods receive their boon 

Of liquid pearist— the breezes fredv play. 

And. soft the tridding shower fidJa on each 
spray. 

The hush is over.— Hark ! from every bower 
The song of birds,-.-the mnrmmring of the at 

The droninff beetle, and the weeping flowers,— 
The lizard nestling 'midst the orange ^ 
The cricket chirping where the bamboo 1 

The dandng rain,— t& living wind,— the i 
Rousing her billows frtmi thdr carsl-dreamv— 

The inaect hum,— the whispers on the lea,— - 

There wanta Amrota but to raise the jubilee. 

She oomes,— In glory walking from the eaat ! 

Health on her chedc, and roaes on her browas 
With robes of purple o*er her azure breast. 

And golden nair, that round her ihir form floiw% 

Brea&hig pertoae which vmnqniaheB the roae^ 
And gathering up her diamonds from the woodsy 

To meet them ^midst the vapours thai ropoaa 
In fidry isles above the lionid floods, 
And now ahe waisea the hfsras of alllicr«ilitiides I 

We have room for only 6ne other passage, expreislvc 
•f a yo«mg poslte^di^ m Batni^ vUdi nniM trMM 

with pleasure: 

Even from my childhood has my soul been filTd 
With love for what it look'd on, and booonie 
A port of that around it— insects,— birds ;— 
Objects inanimate^— « tree^— a flower,— 
A wood-crowned mountain or a plsdd lake. 
Have been its idols ; but the gems of lifo,*- 
The fly,— the bee,— -the butterfly,- the worm,— 
Its wonder,— .sunshiney-rapture,— and deliglit ! 
To me they are the characters of Heaven,— 
The vniting of Jehovah on the book 
Of Nature ; and I've leam'd more from tiiem, 
Than I oouJd do in pondering o'erfthe tomcs^ 
The thrice ten thousand volumes of mankind. 
Tve leam'd to meditate thereon,iCBid turn 
Thence to the contemplation of my God,— 
Th' AlUwiw» Aknighty Author of the wholc^^- 
To Ibvc^ — ^to fear, — ^to worship,— to adore ! 
RqU on, dark days of trouble and distress. 
Come, glorious dawning ! corner cdestial Ugfat ! 
Oh ! may I see the day when all my mind. 
Self-lit, shall bum with rapture^ that I may 
Pour forth my soul in poetirv to Him 
Who dts sublime amid the cherabim ! 



We call on Mr Sillery to 
"tticcMM actior ipso^' 
expectations of the result. 



^ on steadily and boldly^ 
I we have thti^fHiMngnliie 



Pinnoek*e Improved JSdiiion of Dr CMdemiOi^s 
Abridgement of ifie History of England^ tritk a 
Continuation to the Reign of George the Fourth. 
The 2UI Edition, liOndon. Mliittaker & Co. 



The hnpntement made by Mr Pfamock on Br 
Ooldsmitb^s History of Knglandy eonslats in dividing 
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the work into sectioDt, and appending Qaestions for ex- 
aminstion to eaeh, together with explanations of the 
most diiBciUt wvrds whidi may oeear. This plan has 
been found of gneat'OtiUty in schools ; and accordingly, 
under his care, air editor, Goldsmith's History has now 
come to the twenty.firat edition. To each of these, ad- 
ditions and improvements have been made, and the con- 
sequence is, that the last editiiMi is always better than 
the one which precedes it. 



Tlte ChiW9 Firtt Meaning^Sookj on a Plan eniire* 
ly New, By the Audior of the Writer's and Stu. 
dcm*s Assistant London. Whittaker & Co. 1829. 

Tnis is a book of Monosyllables, to instruct young 
children in sp§liinff and reading, and at the same time 
to make them conversant with the meaning of words. 
The fault ot most spelling-books, for children ban- 
ning to leam, is, that monosyllables are too often ex- 
plained by pollysyUables ; as.^^^ Air, the element which 
we breathe,'* — '* Fast, an ahstinenee from food," — 
*•* Pain, eensatian of uneMiness," Ac It is evident 
that this is no explanation at all. The author of the use*i 
ful little work before na has oontiived to explain 1800 
words of one syllable, by words of one syllable, and 
1200 monDsyllables moce, by words not exceeding two 
aylUbles. The plan is excellent, and the execution not 
inferior. 

A GuMe to Purchasers qf Horses ; xBiik a Peisissfipi 
on BqtusirianEquifmenL Ohwgow. RobertAOn & 
Atkinson. 1829. 

A CAPITAL wabtcoat»pocket companion for all who 
■peculate in horse-flesh, or entrust their persons on the 
bapk of the animal. 



SCIENCE. 



THS FORM ATTOy AND HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

A New ^gstsm of Geology^ in which the Great RevO' 
lutions ofth^ Earth and Animated Nature, are re^ 
concUed at once to Modern Science and Sacred 
History. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.$. Professor 
of Physics snd Jjectiixer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University, jLoodon. Longman & Co. 18i9« 
Pp. 621- * 

(Midoding Notice) 

Tbk next department of Or Ure's work treaU of the 
constitution of the primeval world, and the revolutions 
whld) it underwent, deduced from geological phenomena, 
on physical principles. l 

The first of these phenomena is the interior heat <(f 
the earth* From the experiments of Fourier, Arago, 
and Serges, here luminously detailed, we are led to the 
coaclusbn, that there is an increase in the heat of the 
earth as we descend, of nearly one degree of Fahrenheit 
for every sixty.five feet; although this internal heat has, 
in all probability, been decreasing since the flood. That 
this iMntm \u ihe ratio of descent is occasioned by the 
existence of a great central interior fire, seems the only 
ntional way of explaming it ; and it appears to be proved 
by the experiment, d priori, in respect to it, if we may 
0o speak, that also explains the cause of the gradual 
declension of interior temperature, as well as that which 
lias taken place on the surface since the flood; which is 
thus simply and familiarly put : 

'< If we apply heat to Uie flat bottom of a deep ves- 
jkI (of iron, copper, &c.) which contains several alter* 
xiate layers of sand, clay, and stony slabs, condensed as 
in the supermedial strata of England, aUil covered with 



water, we shall wait In vain for any distinct manifesta*. 
tion, at tiie top, of the subjacent fire. In fact, the low- 
est layer will become compacted by the heat into a schist 
impervious to liquids, so that the incumbent water will 
never arrive at the calorific source, and, severed by bad 
conducting matters, can never grow appreciably warm. 
In the great boilers of steam-engines, many results to 
this effect daily occur, which form sooices of very se- 
rious annoyance. Wherever the waters of supply are 
calcareous, more especially selenitic, they let fall a crust 
of gypsum on the bottom, which progressively thickens, 
so as to intercept a large portion of the subjacent heat ; 
and by separating the iron from the water, allows the 
metal to become igDited, and to burn away. Such a de- 
posit has been known to grow several inches thick, with 
a stony hudness; and, till laboriously chiselled off, it 
has rendered the vessel quite inoperative for raising a 
due supply of steam." 

Well, indeed, may Dr Ure remark, with perhaps 
too self-denying brevity,— ^< The first age of the world, 
then, extending probably through several centuries, fully 
realized the universal and unfading spring of the poels. 
Under such fostering powers of vegetation, the coal- 
measure plants were^matured, in countless myriads, with 
a rapidity to which modem experience can furnish no 
paraUeL" 

From such facts, the four following propositions seem 
to be fully established : — 1. That a great portion of the 
present dxy lands, more particularly the secondary strata, 
—which are replete with, sea shells of the most delicate 
texture, distributed entire in regular beds, — have lain 
for a long period at the bottom of the primeval ocean.— 

2. That within the schistose crust of the globe, explo- 
sive materials exist, which have given evidence of tiieir 
convulsive and disruptive powers in all its terraqueous 
regions, and in every age of the world, from the protru- 
sion of the primordial dry land tiU the present day. — 

3. That die ocean, at whose bottom many of our pre- 
tent earthy strata were deposited, has not been lessened 
by dissipation of its waters into celestial space, or by 
their absorption into the bowels of the earth ;— and 4. 
That, therefore, its channel must have been changed by 
transference, of a great portion at least, of its waters, 
from tiieir ancient to their present basin ; an effect re- 
ferable to volcanic agency, which has operated by sulk- 
ing the old lands, and upheaving the new* 

The objection to these, suggested by a reference to 
the change in the globular figure of the earth, is obvi* 
ated, by reference to a simple experiment. 

^' If we hold a powerful magnet, a little way above a 
surface of iron filings, strewed upon a table, no change 
will ensue, because the friction between the solid plane, 
and the particles, is equivalent to a cohesive force, and 
prevents them from obeying the magnetical attraction. 
But if we momentarily suspend the conntencting force 
of friction, by causing the Uble to vibrate with success- 
ive blows, then the magnetical attraction will become 
eflecdve, and the iron filings will arrange themselves in 
beautiful curves, accordant with the knovm laws of mag- 
netism. In like manner, the partial disruptions and 
tremon of the terrestrial strata, during its tradition di- 
luvial state, would permit a corresponding portion of its 
shattered surface to arrange itself, confonaably to the 
centripetal and centrifugal powers under which it re- 
volves, and cause a partial approximation, in its figure, 
to the oblate spheroid of rotation.*' 

From the view taken of the antediluvian climates, 
we are naturally led to expect that the upper strata 
which resulted from the sudden overturn here infer* 
red, would exhibit specimens of the flon of the an* 
eient world. Our examples of these form a rich fossil 
herbarium, here opened up to our familiar view with 
cirenmstanees of peculiar interest We wonder that 
bones and shells should have preserved their original 
. and organic forms amid *' the wreck of matter and the 
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crasli of worlds,**— the pressure of rock(u~.the insioua- 
tioDfl of moisture, — and the ravages of flame ; but that 
fragile leaves, and buds, and blossoms, should find on 
embalming sepulture amidst convulsions that upheaved 
the solid earth, is almost beyond astonisbnaeot Yet 
such is the fact, and so perfectly are they preserved^ that 
treatises on their botanical dassificatioq have appeared. 
The latest and best of these are by a very youngy but 
already justly distinguished Frenrhman, ikl. Adolphe 
Brongniart, son of the coadjutor of Cuvier, and worthy 
of such a sire.* His researches are at once curious and 
profound, and the world and science are already his 
debtors, while he has scarcely numbered the years that 
would entitle him to sit on uie first form at £toa Ck)l> 
lege. 

Having endeavoured to solve one enigma of the pri- 
meval world-^thc fervid temperature of even its drcum- 
polar zones, the Doctor next offers some remarks illut- 
trative of another geological difficulty— the transfer of 
the ocean from its ancient to its present bed. Perhaps 
the most striking example diluvian ey<s have ever wit- 
nessed, of the force of the uprearing power of the agi- 
tated inferior strata, in reveising sea and land, so often 
referred to, was that narrated by Maria Graham, as oc- 
curring in Chili in 1822. <* On the morning of the 20th 
November, it appeared thai the tthole line of coasts from 
north to souths to the ditiance of above 100 mUea^ htid 
been raised above its former level. The alteration of 
level at Valparaiso was about three feet, and some rocks 
were thus newly exposed, on which the fishenneD col- 
lected the scallop siiell-fisb, which was not known to 
exist there before the earthquake." 

Incidentally, with respect to the coral leefti which rise 
in the aouthem Indian ocean, it is remarked, that what 
has formerly been published about the immense erec- 
tions which the saxigenous polypi are capable of execu- 
ting, is erroneous, and greatly exaggerated. 

We now approach a portion of the work of singular 
daring and power. It is boldly headed at the outset, 
<^ The I)eli76E Described,*' and is necessarily more 
speculative and hypothetical than any of the preceding 
portions ; but it is still much in the spirit of Uie fol- 
lowing admirably condensed paragraphs : 

" The period of the deluge is fixed, by the best chro- 
nologists. In the year 165G from the creation, correspond- 
ing to the year 2348 of the Christian era. According 
to Blair, * On the lOih day of the second month, which 
was on Sunday, Nov. SUth, 2347, God commanded 
Noah to enter into the ark with his family \ and the 
next Sunday; Dec. 7th, it began to rain, and rained 40 
days, and the deluge continued 150 days. On Wednes- 
day, May 6(h, 2348, the ark rested on Mount Ararat 
The tops of the mountains became visible on Sunday, 
July 19th, and on Friday, Nov. 18th, Noih cameforUi 
out of the ark, with all that were with bun.' 

'* When the barriers of the ocean began to give way 
before the explosive forces, the waters would invade the 
shores, and spread over the sunken land, augmenting 
prodigiouslv the evaporating surface, and thus bringing 
the atmosphere to the dew point, a state of saturation to 
which, previously, it could seldom, and in few places, 
attain, on account of the area of the dry ground being 
great relative to that of the sea. From this cauae, as 
well as from the immense quantity of vapours which are 
known to rise from craters into ths higher and cooler 
regions of the air at the neriod of eruptions, an immense 
formation of cloud and deposition of rain would ensue.** 

It will here be observed, how the bases laid down on 



• When tn Pari!*, we visited the Inititate of France, and in 
the hall of the Academy uf Sciences, when the memben liad aa- 
acmbled, we felt ourselves amid the most august and iUuatrioua 
congregation in the world. A young gentleman— eo young as to 
appear yet boyish— slxowcd us the most marlced attontton in 
naming the most distinguished individnaU among sixty, who ai« 
ail famous. Yfe sat In a recess of the window together, and ex- 
cnaaged cards. His bore the name— Adolphe BroDgnlart. 



atmospherfe phtnonsena, at tht oalwty vkkh 
readers would think oat of plaoe, are made to lell vlUi 
prodigious and condensed efieot ; m alio io what €Dll0va t 

^^ Many penons have ascribed to tho dawni of cam 
from some auper-aerial ocean, a great part, if wot the 
whole, of the waters which then inundated tlie cattb. 
The atmoephere, however, is menly the cimiUriiig ne- 
dium through wbidi aqueous parUdei are ttin a fcnc d 
from moist to dry places. Suppoaing it univenaUj i^ 
turated at a temperature of 80*^ Fahrenlidt, nmiid an 
aqueous sphere^ it could receive vapour mtnikj cqnivB- 
lent to its dew point, amounting at the umumH to apiaw. 
ure of only one inch of mercury, or 13.6 iBcfaca of 
water. This is aU that could fall ftoia it in ita transi- 
tion froip moisture to absolute dryness ; a quantity in- 
capable of prodocing a general deluge. The fbimatioo 
and descent of rain consUtute laeiely a pn m m of distil- 
lation, when a direct drculatioii of vapour ia catabliafaed 
through the air above, and a Rtrognde drailatMB ef 
water on the surface bek»w. Bat tfaia diculatiaii can 
never raise the ordinary level of our leaa In thealigbtsM 
degree." 

From the absence of laio, and eomcqncotl/ those 
currents of air and wbd occasioned by evaporatioB and 
isition, it is isgeaioasly infened, that all aaimal 
vegetable prodoebnow nnrtid, moat them have beea 



originally tocatcd— ^* for they \rould find dietr 
at home.** 

We before adverted to Mr Fton's idea, that the ratio 
of land to water waa inveMed by the deluge ; for he as- 
sumes that our actual seAs correspond in surface to the 
antedilttVlaB lands, and oar actual lands to the aniedi. 
luvian seas. But the reseaeehes of rreft we r BocUnd 
on the Kirkland and Franconia caves, m well aa thoae 
of Baron Cuvier on the grotto of Oiadleiy codcui to 
prove that these were dens inhabited by antediluvian 
quadrupeds, and therefore teutt have formed a portion 
of its dry land. 

With Mr Penn*a propostsoB of land and vMn, Mr 
author conceives the terraqueous globe would not liave 
been habitable by maft, and his companion anhnals. It 
would have possessed nearly three parts of etfthy sut- 
faOB Co one of aqueous, whereaa there ia nav fuUjr thiae 
of aqueous suiface to one of earthy. Or, ainoe dry 
ground is the heating surface, and water u the cooling, 
the heating faculty of that ancient globe would have 
been three times greater than the present, and its cooL 
ing facultv three times lees ; making a ninefirfd differ, 
ence in calori6c constitution between the two, — ^without 
taking Into account the proper heat of the antediluvian 
seas. The proportion, however, of the former writer, 
though inaccurate, is so far correct as showing that theze 
was more land than now ; and tliencd our diminished tem- 
perature is clearly indicated. But if the primeval seas 
were of less extent, they were deeper, as we have said, 
and hence in greater proximity with the fixed and ex- 
plosive metals, and would, after the deluge, soak down 
and cause, by consequent volcanic eruptions, thoae vast 
accumulations of lava which every part of the wcdd ex- 
hibits. 

We now draw near the end of this mailctly work, 
which, before concluding, contemplates the Animal re* 
mains or Ruins of tlie Delage,.-jn reference merely (o 
their living characteristtca, aa cooUasted with their types 
in the present time, and the era of the enaiB^iioe at' the 
present earth. It is from this survey, as eloquent as it 
is novel, ingeniotis, comprehensive, and prolound, yet 
simple and Scriptural, that we glean. 

*^ The theologian may probably reeogniza, in the ptc^ 
ture of the deluge so sublimely sketched in the IMk 
Psalm, allusions which favour the idea of the postdila- 
vian earth having been peopled with animals by a bew . 
creative fiat ; while through Noah, mankind are all the ! 
children of Adam. ' The watcn stood above the mono- [ 
; at thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy | 
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thiioder* (Tolcanlc ezplMion ?) * they hasted away. Ths 
mouniaim Mcmd^ As valleyt d««(;«fid* unto the place 
which thon haat founded for them. Thou hast set a 
bound that they may not pass oyer; that they turn not 
again to cover ike earth. Thou hidest thy face, they* 
(beasti bodi small and great) * are troubled ; thou takest 
away their bieath, they die, and return to their dust. 
Thou $endett forth thy Spirit^ they are created / and 
thou renereeet thefiux of the earth,* The language of 
the last sentence must surely mean something more than 
the jgeneradon of animab, and the propagation of plants, 
in me ordinary way. C^^ it be so apphed without pro^ 
fiuiatioii^ 

That ^ Areh wlii<^ spans the radiant sky. 
When clouds prepare to pert»" 

Holy Writ aasares us, was unseen by man before the 
flood. That it was. natural it should have been un- 
known, is evidenced from the constitution of antedilu- 
vian earth and atmosphere ; and our author makes it 
obvions, not only from the emphatic words in which the 
meteoric ensign of Heaven's favour is announced, as well 
as firom the holy purpose whidi it was ordained to serve, 
bm ftom the change that had taken place in these in rela- 
tion to each other, that it must have been equally strange, 
as it was glorious, in their sight ; for antediluvians, oc 
enpyiog possibly on their devoted lands, a portion of a 
great continent now covered by the Pacific, might never 
have wimcssed a sundiine shower. A canopy of clouds 
indeed might often be stretched in the cooler upper re- 
l^ons €i( their skies, bat the aqueous vesicles, in descend- 
ing dnough the warmer aerial strata below, would re- 
turn again to invisible vapour. 

With a rcfut^on of &e absurd pretensions to an an- 
tiquity inconsistent widi Divine Writ, of the pretended 
tables of Hindoo astronomy, given to the world by 
Sai%r— as triumphant as the confutation of the Canon 
cfRieuperoe* notion of the earl's age, deduced " from 
eoats of Sictiian lava, which is famished at the outset,— 
a work of rare, vast, and varied lore, and destined to 
become as popular as the Natural Theology of Palev, 
condudes — itsdf a full, noble, and, we should think, 
well-nigh, immortal, commentary on the passage from 
Schlegel quoted by us before. 

Tiie result of equal proportions of genius, labour, and 
skill, and bringing down information on all it treats of 
till the dose of the last year, it will make Oeologv still 
more a popular study, by showing it to be a delightful, 
and rendering it an easy one ; and he who, even at his 
fireside, has armed himself wit)) a knowledge of the lead- 
ing principles of that sdenee, like the student of Bo- 
tany, need not dread the solitude of the dreariest wilder- 
ness, nor the silence of the londiest desert. Hence- 
fordi, to such an one, a voice will speak from every bar- 
ren rock, and wisdom will unfold itsdf in every herb that 
rears its stunted head. No spot in Natur^^s domain can 
be wearisome to him ; while even the most favoured of 
the sites of earth will. In the terms of <^ Paris Basin,** 
*'^ Oxford Clay,''* &c acquire an associated and eleva- 
ted interest 

To aid in directing the attention of manhood and 
youth to such pure, ennobling pursuits, has been our 
aim. To diffuse those consdiatory conclusions, which 
sdenoe^ rightly interrogated^ brings to the bosom of 
the ingennons, but perhaps nervously exdted, lover of 
truth-lthat are here, in the true spirit of Philosophy 
united to Religion, skilfully concatenated— has been 
OUT aim. If we shall, however humbly, have assisted 
this work in doing either— by making its merits early, 
and| in so far as our voice extends, widely known — ^we 
shall not speak of our labour, for that has been one of 
lore, and of ddight.— ^but of our pride ^..^we are more 
than rewarded. 



It were easy to allay such lofty praise with hesitated 
hints, and to assume sagacity in discovering faults ; but 
where general and sustained doquenee abounds, we can- 
not condescend to dwell on a few inflated and sound- 
ing phrases. These are too trivial to be blemishes, 
and will be unseen in the second and succeeding editions, 
to whidi the book must hasten. A brief Glossary of 
technical terms will be a proper addition to these. The 
typography of the work is a credit to even the dty of 
the FouUses and Uries ; and the liberal spirit of the 
publishers has enriched the work with a series of illus- 
trations in copper and wood, numerous and costly, much 
beyond the general rule of the trade. 



* TbeMdMoilpdve words to Italias ue the Htteew test, as 

printol in the nmigin of our Bibles. 



FINE ARTS. 

PAINTING. 

Hietory of Sculpture^ Painting, and Architecture. 
By J. S. M ernes, LL.D. Constable's Miscdlany. 
VoL XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1829. 

Iir a strict point of view, Painting owes little or nothing 
to the Ancients. The only merit possessed by the Egypt- 
ian painters is a certain correctness of linear profile, which 
may have been first acquired by the tracing of shadows. 
Many of their works still remain, with the colouring al- 
most as fresh and vivid as when it was first laid on. 
These have been principally found on the walls of 
temples, tombs, or nypogeums. Like their sculptures, 
they are allegorical, grotesque, and gracdeas, — though 
not without interest, from considerations uncorniectod 
with taste. As to Greek paintings, we are acquainted with 
them only by description ; although, were we inipUciily 
to bdieve all that bas been written concerning them, 
they were no less entitled to rank as models, than the 
wonderful existing creations in the sister art of sculpture. 
But though we cannot fail fully to appreciate the judg- 
ment of authors, which is shown to such advantage 
in thdr minute accuracy of critidsm when applied to 
sculpture, yet, as Or J\Iemes justly observes, ^^ taste 
being necessarily formed upon the very models on which 
it passes sentence, cannot be admitted as evidence be- 
yond its experience.^' For this reason, and for others 
which he has stoted, and in which we entirely coincide, 
we are disposed to think the alleged proficiency of the 
ancients in this branch of art rather problematical. 
The history of Greek painting, given us by Pliny and 
others, is too unnatural to be strictly true. If the 
Greeks had arrived at such emhience as is pretended, 
we should certainly find a greater number of names 
enrolled as professors of tl^ art; only fifteen are 
mentioned by Pausanias, whereas one hundred and 
sixty-nine are recorded by the same author as devoted 
to sculpture. The Greeks would certainly not have 
been contented with cold, though divine, beauty, had 
they been acquainted, to a great extent, witli the magic 
force of which the pencil is capible. But, however 
the case may have been, as next to no relics of Greek 
painting now exist, it can have had no influence in form- 
ing the Italian school, wonderful and unrivalled qs it is, 
and whose pre-eminence mast ever be coneidsred one of 
the very few family traits which serve to prove that the 
inhabitants of modem Italy are the descendants of the 
ancient Romans. So far, therefore, as mechanical exe- 
cution, deaigo, colour, and all that relates to painting 
aa a practini art, is concerned, the moderns owe no- 
thing to the ancients. It is only when we come to con- 
sider the mighty influence thdr sculpture has always 
had in the formation of taste, that we are forced to coo- 
cede to them the praise of having probably given the 
first impuUe to the minds of all great painters. 

The gap which occurs in the history of painting from 
the time tW the Romaos abandoned it as an art, only 
worthy of being practised by their Gresk slaves, is tie- 
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lendoiu. During those agei of ignoraocey a faint trace 
f its eziatence oocaaioiially appears, but it again quick- 
f lost in gloom. At Florence, ewly in the 13tn cen* 
ary, a £cided forward motion is first perceptible, 
bough not till the middle ef the 15th century did oil 
ainting find its vay across the Alps, being first intto. 
uced mto Italy by Van Eyck of Bruges* To Leo- 
ardo da Vinci, undoubtedly, belongs Uie appellation 
f Father of the Italian school His was exactly one of 
iiose bright spirits which we rejoice to find hovering on 
he confines of darkness, and pointing the way to excel- 
snce and perfection. Contrasting the state of art when 
le first appeared, and when he left it, we may well as- 
ign him a seat beside Michael An^elo and Rilphael ; as 
.aenhUjWe must probably place him higher than either. 
sot contented with the multitudinous pursuits of art, 
le plunged with. avidity into the more.lntricate pakhs of 
cience. Descended from a noble and wealthy family, 
le is a rare and striking instance of a mind paralysed, 
leither by pride of birth, nor means of worldly ostenta- 
ton. In speaking of him, Fusel! thus expresses him- 
elf: <\He broke forth with a splendour which eclipsed 
lU bis predecessors. Made up of all the elements of 
;eniuf,-lfavouredbv form, education, and circumstances, 
.all ear, all eye, all grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, ana- 
omist; architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
ian, philosopher ; and sometimes empiric, he laid hold 
)f every beauty in the enchanted circle, but, without ex- 
lusive attachment to one, dismissed, in her turn, each. 
Titter to scatter hints than teadi by example/ he wasted 
ife insatiate in experiment* To a capacity which at 
ince penetrated the principle and real aim of the art, he 
oined an inequality of fancjs that at one moment lent 
dm wings for the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung 
lim on the ground to crawl after defonpity. We owe 
o him chiaroscuro, with all Its msgic ; but character 
7as his favourite ktudy—^haractcr he has often raised 
rom an * individual to a species, and as often depresa- 
d to a monster from an individual.* " 

Next to Da Vinci speared the '' mighty FIokd- 
ine;*' and though Tintoretto has been called <• Me 
ighining of ihe ptncil^^^ ttom his rapiditv of execu- 
ion, yet the appellation more particular^ characterises 
he illustrious Buonarotti. His mind, fervid and rest- 
ess in the extreme, seems to animate every touch of bis 
lencil, and gives a sort of hurrying grandeur to his com- 
lositions, looked for in vain in the productions of other 
aasters. Hie adage, ' 

" By tedious toil no passions are ezpressM ; 

His hand, who feels them strongest, paints them best," 

e^ms never to have been absent ftom his memory. On 
iewing his works, our feelings are akin to those of 
^ain, when led by Ludfer through regions of unknown 
leings, and forms of dim, uncertain magnificence. The 
)Ower and originslity of conception displayed by Ml- 
hael Angelo carries captive all attempt at criticism, 
.nd judgment itself is prostrated at the ibot of genius. 
Contemporary with this fiery sphrit appeared tlie sweet, 
he inimitable Raphael; but, as in the comparison instl- 
uted between t^iem by Dr Mcmea, the diatioctive pro- 
lerties of both are admirably given, we extract the fU. 
owing passage, which is both energetic md eloquent : 

COMFAUflOir BETWEEN MICIUEX. AXOELO AND 
fiAFHAEL. 

^' It is onlv in the individuality and profonnddess of 
xpression, that Raphael reaches the sublimities of art 
n the abstract conception of form he is inferior ; hence, 
n the representations of mythological existences, he l>e- 
omes feeble in proportion as he generalizes. It is this 
hat discriminates between the Roman and the Floren- 
ine. The former is the painter of men as Uiey Uve, 
md feel, and act ; the latter delineates man in the ab- 
stract. The one embodies sentiment«-feeling..-passion ; 



the other poartrays the cftpadtka, cnerneav and. ideali- 
ties of form. Raphael excels in resemuanco ; heiralka 
the esTth, but wim dignity, and is sees to moat advan- 
tage in relations of human ikllowahip. If icfaad Angdo 
can be viewed only in his own world ; with oora be 
holds no farther communion than is neoesaaiy to obtain 
a common medium of intelligence. In the pvo^ the 
venerable, the touching realities of life, the mat Is nn- 
rivalled ; his fair, and seeming true, creations caaae os 
to reverence humanity and oiuidves. Over die awfnl 
and the sublime of fiction, the second extends a terxible 
sway ; he calls spirits f^om their shadowy realms, and 
they coYne at his bidding, in giant diapes, to frown 
npon the impotency of man. , . 

l^ To contend here for superiority Is fitiOe-— eacb has 
his own independent sphere. The style of Raphael has 
justly been characterised as the draipatic, that of Mi- 
chael Angelo as the epic, of painting. The dmtinction is 
accurate, in as far as the former has made to naas be- 
fore us character in conflict with passion— in all its in- 
dividualities of mode; while the latter represented and 
generalized both character and passion. The first leads 
us from natural beauty to divine^the second eleivtes 
us at once into regions which his own lofty imaginings 
have peopled. Hence, than Michael Angelo*s prophets, 
and other beings that just hover on the confines of hu- 
man and spiritual existence, the whole range of art and 
poetry never has, and never will, produce more magnt- 
fieent and adventurous creations* This is bla tnie 
power— 3iere he reigns alone, investing art with a might- 
iness unapproachable by anv other pendL Bat wiien 
the hdterest is to be derived from known focma, and na- 
tural combinations, he fails almost atteriy i never can 
his line want giandear.^but grandeur so frequently sub- 
stituted for feeling, and when the subject cannot sua- 
tain it^ presents only gorgeous caiicatuxe. Human af- 
I fection mingles in every touch of Rapbad, and he car- 
^ ries our nature to its highest moraL if not phyaical, ele- 
vation* Hence, his supernatural mnna may wjint .ab* 
. tftradt majesty and overawing expression ; bni Aej dis- 
play a community in this world s feelings^ without ita 
weaknesses or imperfections, by wliidi lEe heart Is per- 
haps even more subdued. 

' ** If this be a true estimate of the powers of these great 
men, and we have drawn our inferenoea from impres- 
sions often felt, and long studied, no comparison can be 
more unjust, nor less apt, than the one so frequently re- 
peated, that Michael Angelo is the Homer, luphael the 
Virgil, of modem painting. The Florentine may jusdy 
take his place by the side of the Greek. Not so the 
Roman and the Mantuan. The copyist of Homer, nay, 
frequendy his translator, whose nature is taken at se- 
oond-hand,— .whose characters, in the mass^ l^ve about 
as much individuality as the soldiers of a platoon, and 
Uttle more intellectual discrimination than brave, braver, 
and bravesti must occnpv a lower seat at the banquet of 
genius than the original, the ever-varied, and grsshic 
artist. The great error in estimating the merits of uiese 
masters appears to have arisen from not considering 
them separately, and as independent minds. Midiael 
Angelo, indeed, created, while Raphael may be said to 
have composed ; but he discovered and coUected— be did 
not derive his materials. Michael Angelo found the 
art poor in means, undignified and powerkas In compo* 
sition ; he assumed it in feebleness, and.-l«^ it at once 
to maturity of strength:**— Pp. 166-68. 

Circumscribed as we are, it were vain to attempt, even 
excursively, to follow the history of paintiog from its 
golden age, down to the present day. We mvat be eon- 
tented with merely naming the bright stars which here 
and there shine pre-eminently forai, even among the 
rich galaxy that surrounds tliem. The foonders of the 
Florentine and Roman schools have already been consi- 
dered ;f-4liat of Venice next dauni attention. Hcr 
colour was earned to its ntmott power, and the ^ sssau* 
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um He ered€ eolorV^ of Virgil (Ec IL) eotinky for- 
gotten. Titian decidedly daima supremacy ;—»and 
though he may too implicitly have yielded to tlie fasci- 
nation of colour, yet he has shown a genius entirely in- 
dependent of all meritricious effect. He is remarkable 
for his exquisite finish ; and If we agree with the opi- 
nion expressed- by Du Fresnoy,*- 

•* Maxima deinde erit ars^ nihil artls inesse Tidori," 
we must gtre Titian the full benefit of this praise. 
Of Corrfgio, another artist for whom we have slways 
enterUloed a peculiar affection, we would williQgly quote 
oome of the aols remarks of Dr Memes, but our spaoe 
forbids. We reluctantly, also, pass over notices of many 
other artists of creat celebrity in the Italian school, cspe- 
ciallv Daniel oi Volteira and Domenichino^ who, with 
Rvpbasl, in the opinion of Poussin^ produced the three 
masterpleees of art. The Caracci, Guidd, Albaoi, Sal- 
vator Rosa, and many others, could only be done justice 
to in separate treatises, as they each possess merits of a 
peculiar and distinctive kind. Plutarch ascribes to Si- 
monides the following saying, which appears applica- 
ble to the school of Italy :idone, and with which we must 
conclude our hasty remarks on it:— ^ao^m^mv moi 

The Transalpine schools of painting, as long as they 
retain thdr inoigenous features, have always appeared 
to us to rank immeasurably bdow thos^ of luly ; when, 
on the olher hand, thcnr have united the peculiarities of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools to the severer graces of 
the Romans, as was the case espedally with Teniers and 
Vandyke, they become worthy of the closest study. In 
its theory, painting is only interesting as long as it 
reaches the mind. The Dutch school has ever address- 
ed the eye, with a precision and minutiae truly admi- 
rable, but left the heart and head unemployed. The 
fiunous picture, for example, by Quentin Alatsys, of the 
Misers, we lidmire only for the accuracy of its detail,—. 
there is no breadth of effect*. One great auxiliary in 
I psdntiog the Dutch have peculiarly made theirown^-^wo 
mean chiaroscuro, which, though perhaps more appro- 
priately applied to inanimate objects, Aembrandt has 
extended to portrait and history. 

Of the French school of painting Dr Memos has 
apoken at loine lengthy and with much discrimination ; 
and, after paying not unmerited praise to the present 
BngUsh school,' he ends with a short notice of the rise 
and progress of the art in Scotland. We have already 
transgressed our limits, and must confine ourselves to 
one extract, which gives a short account of our own na- 
tional school : 

TBS SCOTTISH SCHOOL OP PAINTING. 

^ We may now turn our attention for a little to the past 
state of painting in Scotland. During the eighteenth 
century, though there can hardly be said to have existed 
any separate style^ so as to merit the distinction of a 
school apart irom that of the empire generally, yet se- 
veral very respectable Scottish artists are found to have 
practised both in liondon and Edinburgh. In the lat- 
ter capital, towards the close of that period, a school 
gradually arose, which, oonsideiing the resources of the 
country, the opportunities of improvement, the means of 
patronage, ana latterlv, the merits of its individual mas- 
tecs, e8]^dally of its head, the late Sir Henry Raebum, 
diaphtya an nsftriority certainly not greater than might 
reasonably be expected. Or we Will go farther : when 
the invigofatfaig inflnenco of royal countenance And pro«i 
tection upon the fine arts, the superior wealth and in- 
telligence congregated in the seat of legislature, are 
viewed-i^l concurring to foster and advance art in the 
capital ; and when, on the other hand, we reflect, not 
merely on the absence of these advantages, but on the 
positive detriment of a non-resident nobility, whose pre- 
sence might in some measure supply other deficiencies^ 
it must be matter of astonishmeB^ not that Scottish 



painting is inferior, but Uiat it is so oearly equal, to that 
of London. But there needs not an appeal merely to 
relative excellence ; the absolute merits of some or the 
masters now in Edinburgh, or belonging to Scotland, 
aro not surpassed in their respective depattmenU. It is 
far from the intention, in these remarks, to institute any 
invidious distinctions, but to state fairly the claims of 
Edinburgh, and that the talents of her artbts, and the 
zeal of her people, place her, not among the secondary 
dties, but among the capitals of Europe. It ought also 
to be remembered, that in no instance are the arts of any 
kingdom more indebted, than those of the British Em- 
pire to Scotsmen. Not to mention the exertions of Ga- 
vin Hamilton, himself an artist, whose discoveries and 
knowledge of antique art materially assisted the general 
restoration of taste— and we do know that, in this light, 
Canova both regarded and ever spoke of him with gra- 
titude — ^thcre are two cases more immediate to the pr^ 
sent purpose. Sh WUliam Hamilton, at his own risk 
and expense, though afterwards, as was only proper, io 
part repaid, made the most splendid collection of ancient 
vases now in the world, excepting that of Naples. These 
are in the British Museum, and have not merely refined 
taste, but have most materially improved the useful arts 
of the country. The Earl of Elgin's inestimable trea- 
sures of ancient sculpture have enriched Britain with 
examples of unrivalled excellence, and which have al- 
ready mainly contributed to the present superiority of 
her genius in art. These pecious renJAins, with inde- 
fatigable assiduity, at a xmnous and hopeless expendi- 
ture, collected nn enterprise in which xings had for- 
merly failed-i-he gave to his country on repayment of 
not nearly his own outlay, though we have reason to 
know, through the late venerable Denon, that the for- 
mer government of Prance ofieied to the possessor his 
own terms. The meritorious act of removal indeed has, 
with schoolboy enthusiasm, and maudlin sentimentality, 
been deplored as a despoiling of a classic monument. 
How utterly absurd is this, to lament that the time-ho- 
noured labours of aocient Oreeca did not sink for ever 
beneath the violence of the despot and the ignorance of 
the slave, instead of being, as now, in the midst of an 
admiring and enlightened people, shedding abroad their 
beauty vA their Intelligence, again to revive in our li- 
ving arts !'*— Pp. 247-40. 

We know of no treatise on Painting, within a similar 
compass, which we can so sincerely xecommsod to oor 
readers, as that of Dr Memes* 

MISCELLANEOCrs UTEBATUBE. 



MORAL h MIB0BLLANB0U8 B8SAY8. 

No. 5. 

THB GBARAGTSR OF ROBBRT BURNS.* 

'* Non qulTit lidct imtoodnlats poSmaU hidet i 
Et data Romania Ttnia eit indigaa poeth.* 

Hqb. 

Tbxre is no difficulty in deciding on the daims of 
Bobert Bums as a man of genius x they are universally 
acknowledged ; and the Scottish bard is now placed io 
the first rank of poets« Both Mr Loekhart, and his 
able reviewer, Bfr Carlyle, have done ample justice to 
the character of Bums, considered in this point of view.f 
But there Sm another aspect in which it is the duty of 
the btographer impartially to view hhn. While we ad- 
mire the genius of the poet, we must not forget ^ rela- 

* The above able paper on the'duraeter of Bnns, presents one 
Tfowoftlwplatar^towfaidi. ai Bdttar of an independent Ute- 
rary Joamal, we do not hciltate to give admiarioo. IcsTtng our 
reeders to form their own opinion as to ita Jiuticeb— JSif. lAL 
Jamr, 

tSaaLockhatirsUlborBvraib and Bdtthufli Barlew, No. 
ZCVI. Alt I. 
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ons and duties, the diitpoiitloiM and ACtlone, dt tlM 
lan: sad in this iMt point of rieir, the labours both 
f ]\Ir Lockhart and bis reviewer have, In our jadg« 
lent, been but very partially successfuL 

There are two prominent features of Mr Loekhart*s 
pork, to which we request the attention of our readers. 
The first is, that in the course of his narrative he relates 
\ scries of facts in the Life of Bums, which exhibit him 
ks a man enslaved to the most base and sordid lasts ; 
lot as an occasional transgressor of the rules of a high 
md uncompromising mor^ity, but as habitually a vio- 
Ator of some of the plainest and most sacred dtcUtes of 
ronscience throughout the latter half of his life. The 
lecond point to which we allude is this— that the im- 
3resaion which the narrative, as a whole, was cvidentlv 
nteoded, and is calculated, to leave on the reader's mind, 
s, that if Bums was not a positively virtuous man, 
iret, with all his faiHngA, he was. on uie whole, by no 
neans wonhy of severe blame. Such is the imin^ssion, 
n regard to Bums, which the Edinburgh Revitwer also 
lims at pToducmg. To us it appears, that the man who 
:an admit the facts in Buras*s history which have been 
illuded to, and yet deliberately come to such a conclu- 
sion respecting his character, must be labouring, if not 
under a culpable obtuseness of moral pereepticn, at 
least under serious misapprehension and prejudice. We 
are aware that it is, as in general it ought to be, an in. 
Fidious task to speak evil fi/l the dead ; but, when men 
whose talents give to their opinions weight in general 
society, presume to claim the sympathy, and all but 
positive approbation, of mankind, for the character of one 
who, with great talents and some morsl virtues, was yet 
a notorious profligate—an open despiser of the laws of 
God and of all virtuous society, it is time to lay deli- 
cacy aside, and it is not unbecoming to eipose that false 
charity which <^ calls evil good, and good evil^puts 
darkness for light, and light for darkness.'* 

With the view of presenting the morid character of 
Burns as a whole, in what appears to us to be its true 
light, let us attempt, in the first place, briefly to sketch 
B few of its most prominent features. That Bums was 
s man of excessive pride, will scarcely be denied by any 
one who knows his hifttory. Even his biographer, Air 
Lockhart, who yields to none in admiration of tlie poet, 
idmits (we quote from his work, p. 148,) that ** J<»a- 
fott« ftidt formed the ffroundvork of his character." 
A groundwork of pride, laid in such a mind as bis, could 
hardly want a superstructure of impiety ; and that Bums 
was, in fact, a profane and irreligious man, appears 
but too evidently from his life and writings. It is true, 
that through the moral darkness which broods over 
these, there here and there glimmers the light of a purer 
spirit ; Occasionally we find a poem or a letter, the pro- 
duction of some happier moment, breathing the spirit of 
religion — a spirit, however, which soon gives place to 
(bat impioua disregard of thlogs »acred, which was the 
prevailing tono of his mind* Of tba other vices with 
which Bums was chargealile, his pride and want of all 
practical religion were, in our judgment, very much the 
source. Had bia mind been imbued* as it ought to 
bave been^ with tho spirit of Christian humility, be 
might, and undoubtedly would have, borne up under 
&11 tlie difficulties of his untoward situation* But, 
pressed as he was from without by the hardships ind* 
Jent to the lower ranks of life, and from within by a 
haughty and ambitious prid«, which disdained to be 
fettered by any laws, and could with difficulty brook the 
Lhougbt of a superior, it ought not to be greatly won* 
ieied at that he gave the reins to the basest appetites of 
}ur fallen nature, and became at length, through pene- 
verance in vicious habits, wliat his history most con^ 
rince every man of impartial judgment and proper feel* 
ng that he was,— a confirmed profligate. On this pain- 
ful ftubjeit we refrain from entering into dataila already 
iufficiently known to all who are acquainted with tm 



melandidlTttoryofBobcrtBimii. Itlabjrno 
our intention to represent Buma's eharader as denotd of 
all moral ezcellenee. He was nataraUy endowed. In no 
common degree, with some of the finest suBceptibilifieB 
of our namre ; nor were a^ the exeesaes of which he was 
guilty sufficient to destroy the virtoona tympathies of 
his heart He waa moreova a tbanraghly hooett nan ; 
andy although we esiinoc but ooosider faia cxceasiwe dia- 
lika at bsiDg nodcr any kind of pccaniary obtigatfoo as 
in DO small degree the Nsnlt of his ehanctsnetie pride, 
and by no means worthy of that admiratioB wtudi has 
been bestowed apon it, yet bis hatred of fidaefaoed, and 
contempt of what was mean and nBgcnenms, aiw teaks 
of cfaaraoter worthy of sinoere af^obataoo* Ws base 
thus cndearoured impartially to aketch what appevts 
be the moat remarkable features of Bnna'a chanctcs, 
and shall only express it as our decided opinion osi the 
whole— that by no laying of the good over ngainat the 
bad, is it possible fairly to eome to any other oesidnBi<« 
than this, that the character of the man, even in the 
sight of his feUow-men, la the just object of aevoe se- 
probatiem 

The artide in the Edinbaigh Review to wrhid w- 
icienoe has been made, is written almost tfasonglMat la 
a strain of 4ipology fat Bnm8,|B0t the loa fmpeaiog, 
perhaps, that its able author refrains from entering ime 
any formal or laboured defence. Of this ffencral acsaai 
of apology, the following looae and moat faSaciona stal^ 
meats will afibrd a specimen. <* The inflneneea of thai 
age," says he, speaking of the age in which Boms lived, 
*^ hia open, kind, and susceptible nature, to sny nothing 
of his highly untoward situadon, made it moce than 
usually difficult for him to repel or resist $ the better 
spirit that waa withm him ever atemly demanded hs 
rights,- its supremacy ; he apent bis life in endcaveat* 
ing to zeoondle these two ; and loot it, ao be moat have 
lost it, without noonciltng them hew." And again i 
** Wo question whether the world has slaoe viineaMd 
•o utterly aad s.scene ; whether Nanoieon hbmdi; left 
to bmwl widi Sir Hudson Lowe, and periah eo hia rock 
^ amid the melancholy main,' pietented to the leflcctiBg 
mind such a * spectacle «f pity^and fear,' aa dldtbia ia- 
trinaieally noUer, gentler, and perhaps greater eool, 
waadng itself away in a hopeless struggle with boee en* 
tanglements, whidi colled closer and closer ronnd hioB, 
till only Death opened him an outlet." Koir we ask, 
what is the impression whidi these paasagaa aie caka- 
lated to make on the reader^a mind 9 UnqoeatseBably 
this— 4hat Bams In his heart hated those evil psopensu 
ties and vices by which his character was stained |— that 
he was through life engaged in an active and unceasing 
warfare against them ; — and that his ultimate deleat io 
the struggle was altogether the effect of a resistlfin force 
of circumstances acting in direct opposition to hia own 
wilL We must confess, that in the whole hisleiy of 
Bums we can find no marks of any such warfimb We 
deny that he spent his life in carrying on a struggle with 
vice— 4hat he o^ered any real, volumary, habitual re- 
sistance to " base entanglements.*' It is true, ibxi he 
often fdt-i^bitterlv fdt.— the sting of remone and dasap- 
pointment ; and these ^ectt of his vices he oerminly did 
hate, and would gladly have parted with. But, that he 
hated his pride, or his profanity, or those sins into whidi 
his profligacy led him^-^this is a statement altogether 
unsupported by proof. 

We cannot help remarking, that there is asomctbiqg 
in the style in which this reviewer Is pleased, for the 
most parr, to speak of the defecu of Bums^a character, 
comptetdy adapted to shut out from the reader^a mind 
the thought of what common men know by the names 
of sin and guilt,— a certain beautiful, though eooMwbat 
mystic and transcendental dress, in which, for the mo^ 
put, he dothea bis accoupt of Bums*s abetratlona, by 
means of which you are almost irresistibly led to think 
of them, not witti those feelings of reprohatlen which 
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naked Tloi it flttfid to mH fordiy IratMthttirith tkat 
•ympfttfay wfaidi to d«e to mtoibrtane wtthoat bluan. 
Thus, eompariog id one pUee Biitrn's lifie to tome un- 
finiahed buUdingv^** Tkka plan/* he beuitifally mjs, 
^'of aniii^tjediftoehjidbeaiiketdied; tome eolamns, 
porticoea^ firm maaiei of building, atsnd completed ; the 
rest more or leM eleariy indicated ; vith niaoT a in* 
■tietchlDg tendeacy, winch only ttadknis and ulendly 
eyca can now tnee towards the porpoied tormfaiatlon.** 
The true ecnse of this passage we shoold give briefly 
thus V— Bams had the fioeBt taleoti given him by na* 
ture ; and, had he but uaed them aright, what might 
h« net hafe been I In another place he ezpreieei him- 
Mlf thoi s— ^^ 111 ittdi toilt," alladuig to Buma*s prefea- 
aional empbynienta in the exdse, *< was that mighty 
spirit sotrowfaUy wasted, and a hundred yeari may pass 
on before another luchU given us to waste ;*'.«--apsss8ge 
whachy ialerprfted literally, implies that the blame- of 
Bama*s min lay with his ieUow-men i but which, in the 
UuiguAge of tiuth and real life, just amonuti to thto t«- 
Fiist, That it was the lot of Bums, ns it has been of 
many anotlier man of noble genius, to drudge at an em* 
ployment in which dieie was nothing great or worthy of 
his mind ; and secondly. That, by pmigate habits aet. 
ing upon a constitution naturally nervous and irritable, 
he wore out the vigour of his body, and greatly wasted 
the energies of his mlod. Once more, apoloj^og for 
Boms*B life, he says^i^ Granted the ship comes into 
harbour with shrouds and tackle damsged, and the pilot 
ia diercfoie blameworthy $ for he has not been aU*wise 
aodalUpowerfttl; but to know /lov bhuneworthy, tell 
us first whether his voyage has been round the globs, or 
only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs ?** WiU it be 
credited that, of this very Robert Burnt, whom he dins 
virtually acquits of all bhime, (for whet man to or can 
be ^^alUwtoe and all-powerful,'*)^iduitof this very man 
he had before spoken in such appalling terms as the 
following 1.-.^^ For now, with principles assailed by evil 
eaampis ftom without, by * passions n^ng like demons' 
from within, he had little need of scepdod miigivxags 
to whisper treason in t&e beat of the battle, or to cut dP 
hia retreat if he were alrsadv defeated. He loses bis 
feeling of Inaooence; hto mind to at vaiiaoes with itself; 
the old divinity no longer presides there; but wild de^. 
sizes and wild repentance alternately oppress him. Ere 
loog, too, he has committed himself befbre the woiid ; 
hia character for sobriety, dear to a Sootttoh peasant as 
few cotmpted worldlings can even conceive, to destroyed 
io the eves of men, and his only refuge consists in try- 
ing to dtobeltove his guiltineis, and to but a reAige of 
lies. The blackest deiperation now gathers over him, 
broken only by the red lightnings of remorse." Of 
this msn it is, that the same reviewer afterwards says.^ 
^^ With our readere in general, with men of right feeU 
ing any whcce, we are not required to plead for Bums»" 
And, finallv, it is with respect to thto man and Ijord 
Byron tluithe speaks, in another place, thust— -^ They 
were sent forth as missionaries to their generation, to 
teach it a higher doctrine, a purer truth 3 they had a 
message to deliver, which left them no rest till it was 
accomplished ; in dim throes of pain thto divine behest 
lay smouldering within them, for they knew not what 
it meant, and felt it only in mysterious antidpadon, 
and they had to die without articulately uttering it'* 
True, indeed I if Bums and Byron were missionaries to 
their generation of a purer trudi, they had to dto with* 
out articulately uttering it. Certain at least it is, the 
** higher doctrine, the purer truth," to not to be found 
io The Holy Fair or Don Juan, 

We cannot attempt to notice every thing which Mr 
lioekhart has advanced, by way of apology for Burns, 
ia the course of hto Btc«raphy. It appears to us, fai- 
dceJ, that hto defence of the poet owes not a little of iu 
effect to the incidental use of certain softening phrsaes, 
to ezpceM the darker shades of hto metoncfaoly history 



-^A cspedfaat, by the way, the success of which ought 
ecrtainly te recommend it to aU whose object it to to 
eatenoate whatever guilt and.deibrmity may stain the 
character of those whom they admire. There are, how. 
ever, of Mr Lockhart*s more formal i^ogies for the 
poet, one or two which we cannot help noticing. In 
one place, he prefsees an account of the origin at oer. 
tain faults, which he had Just before related, by die fol- 
lowing paSMge t-.(« Of these failings, and indeed of 
all Bums*s fallings, it may be safely aseerted, that diere 
waa mora in hto Jiistory to account and apologiae for 
them, than can be aUcged in regard to almost any other 
great man'shnperfeedons.*' Now, weshall willingly grant 
to Mr Lockhart the truth of all that he states respect, 
ing the orighi of there ji^i/m^s, as he to pleased to term 
diem. Let it be supposed that they at first took their 
rise from a burning desire io the poet*s soul to be dis* 
tingtttohed, from his conscious possession of uncommon 
fealentt for conversation, from ^>petites naturally fervid, 
from a charactertodc contempt of ^ nice and scrupulous 
rules ;*' yet all thto cannot change the essential nature 
of those vices which, through such mesAS, became fixed 
elements of hto character. The troth is, that if it be 
admitted as foradng any apoloay for (he vices <^ Bums, 
that they arose from such and such cansss, there are 
few characten so guilty as not, on the same principles, 
to admit of defence. 

Air liockhsft allows that <' it to possible, fbr some it 
may be easy, to imagine a character of a much higher 
cast than that of Burns, developed, too, under cireum- 
stanccs in many respects am unlike those of his hUtory, 
— tiie character of a man of lowly bnrth, and powerful 
genius, elevated by that philosophy which alone is pure 
and divine, far above all annoyances of terrestrisl spleen 
and passion." But then he asks, '* Could such a be. 
ing have delighted hto spedes, could he even have in- 
structed them, likoiJSurDs ? Ought we not to be thank- 
ful for every new variety of form and circumstance, in 
and under i^ich the ennobling energies of true and lofty 
genhis are found addressing thetnselves to the common 
brethren of the race ? Would we have none but Mil. 
tons and Cowpere in poetry ; but Brownes aodSoutheys 
in prose? Were the doctrins of intellectual ezoom* 
munication to be thus expounded and enforced, how 
smsU the library that would remain to kindle the fancy, 
fo draw out and refine the feelings, to enlighten the head 
by expanding the heart of man ! From Artotophanes to 
Byron, how broad the sweep, how woful the desola. 
tkm r* Not to dwdl on what is sufficiently obvious, 
that all this, even supposing it true, has no bearing on 
the quesdou of Burns's culpability, we cannot but ex. 
press our astonishment, that Mr Lockhart should ever 
have given to the public the passage which has just 
been quoted. Are we then to be gravely told, that a 
piofiigats rake, who can dress up the tab of his mid. 
night reveto in a drapery far more fascinating to the 
sense of most men than midiught revel! ings are abhor- 
rent to their minds,-.that such a man is a better in- 
structor of his species than he who, with a powerful ge- 
nius, has spent hto days and nights in the school of a 
*• pure and divine philosophy ?" If such are the in- 
structors to whom Mr Lockhart would bring our youth, 
we like him not for a pedagogue. But ^^ ought we not 
to be thankful for every new variety of form and cir- 
cumstance in and nnder which genius addresses us ?** 
Yesy truly, thankful for every variety ! and, though it 
should be Atheism, or debssing lewdness, or bruttoh in- 
temperance, or malignant revenge,-.if these are ** forma 
in and under which the ennobling energies of genius are 
found addressing themselves to the common brethren of 
the race," surely we ought to be thankful for them I 
Would we have none but Miltpns and Gowpers, 
Brownes and Southeys ? From Aristophanes to Byron, 
how broad the sweep, liow woful the desoladoo I 

But we must dose these strictures on Mr Lockfaatt 
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and his Reriewer. We are quite awure that the opU 
niotis which have thus beea expressed will, in the judg- 
ment of many, stamp their author as an impeoetrable 
bigot, and ^ narrow-minded puritan in works of art.'* 
There are many, very many, who, provided a man pos« 
seas genius, aod provided, always, that he is unim* 
peached on the point of honour, feel very indifferent as 
to his morals in other respects, whether he be profane 
or religious, profligate or temperate* To^l such, our 
old-fashioned, sober way of thinking, will be fiur jErom 
agreeable; neverthclees, it wdU not do to lower the 
standard of truth to suit them. One remark more, and 
we have done. When a man of genius sits in judg- 
ment UDon the character of a man of genius, allowance 
is due for the panialiUes of a brother. In this circum- 
staoce, some excuse ii to be found, not only for Mr 
Lockhart aod his Reviewer, but also for one who needs 
apology perhaps more than eitiier, because, with a cha- 
racter for sound and strict mOrals whidi has more than 
once procured for him, from Mr Lockhart, the appella- 
tion of the *^ great mora) poet,*' — he, too, has lined his 
pen in defence of Robert Barns. It is deeply to be la- 
mented that Wordsworth, in the enthusiasm of generous 
sympathy with a kindred genius, should have lent him- 
self to write an apology for Bums, wherein he^ the 
«( moral poet," speaks with disapprobation, if not con- 
tempt, of the ** rigidly virtuous," and which profane 
wits will find ample enough to cover whatsoever of im- 
piety or of profligacy they also may be able to adorn 
with poetic charms. 



THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

No.ir. 

Wx have already offered a few remarks en the ap- 
pearance of tht members who compose the General As- 
sembly. We how proceed to the Court itself. 

The Assembly is a very dignified court. There is 
something peculiarly fine in the idea of a national eo. 
eleslasticai synod, ccyivened Aonoally in a systematic 
manner for the dispatch of business. The Assembly 
had indeed at one time greater power than it now pos- 
sesaes. Our readers, we presume, know something of 
its history in the reigns of James I., Charles J., and 
the Commonwealth ; and they are also aware, that the 
thnc has now gone by when this court was an object of 
fear to the govemment,-u.when it even defied the power 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and when, by his comniaoc^ it was 
found necessary to cause Colonel Cotterell to surround 
the house where it was held with an armed force, and 
peremptorily dismiss the members. Yet it is stiU,— . 
though shorn of its power and influence,.— 4i court, the 
meeting of which is of great importance to the Establish- 
ed Church — a magnum et venerabile namen ; and its 
members must necessarily look forward to its convoca- 
tion with no common interest 

The court is constituted in a peculiar manner: a 
nobleman is always appointed by the King to be the 
representative of royalty, dignified with the title of the 
Lord High Commisttoner ; and this functionary walks 
in nrocession to and from the meetings of the Assembly 
with a guard of honour, and with a limited, though at 
the same time imposing, parade of dignity. During 
the two Sundays which intervene during the sittings of 
the court, a procession is got up, and the Commisauner 
proceeds to St Giles' in state, where sermons are preadied 
before him by ministers appomted by the court for that 
purpose* He also holds levees every day befoiw the 
opening of the court for daily business ; those leveea, 
which are held on the first day of the Assembly (which 
is always on a Thursday), and on the Sundays, are best 
attended. * Finally, there is abundance of feasting and 
making merry ; the Moderator gives his breakfaata, and 
the L<nd High Commissioner his dinners, not to men- 
tion many otner private occasions. 



It is not absolntdy necessary, according to the con* 
stitution of the Kirk, that the Moderator or President 
of the meeting should be a minister. The celebrated 
(George Buchanan once held the office ; but he was, so 
far as we know, the only instance of a layman bdi^ 
called to the Moderator's chair ; and custom has, in a 
manner, now san^oned that no one bat a mmiatcr be 
elected* I« is right that it should be so ; for in an 
ecclesiastical court, it would be prepeatomoB, not to say 
nncanonical, to elect a layman as President. It was 
only in a lata Asaembly, however, that a learned joige 
«-4t ruling e/itof— .vigorously malntaiiied Ihatbc^ or any 
other member, had as good a tight to the Modcntet's 
chair as the Reverend Prlndpal (HalOano (##i An- 
drews) who so ably filled it ; nay, if we reeolkct right, 
the said learned judge even hinted that, on sooe fatore 
occasion, a lay member would probably propose himself 
as a candidate. The thing might be done, but we be. 
lieve with little hopes of success. The case of Geocge 
Buchanan would be found of little weight as a pieee- 
dent ; because Buchanan, though a layman, waa a Pro. 
fessoT or Doctor of Theology, and lectured as each in 
the University of St Andrews. Let us only observe the 
duties of the Moderator. This functionary is chosen 
aniuially, — that is, o new Moderator ii always dected 
at the annual nweting of the Assembly. It is the duty 
of the Moderator, as President of the Convocatian, to 
open and condude every sederunt with prater ; and 
when the assembly has conduded its business, the Mo- 
derator addresses to the members a speech, (having fiiat 
addressed the Lord High Commissioner,) in whidi, at a 
clerggmany he terms them right reverend and right 
honourable. This being done, he dissolves the Assem- 
bly in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and, by die 
same authority, appdnts when it shall meet again. Du- 
ring the sitting of the Assembly, too, the Modeiator, 
pro tempore^ is, or o«ght to b^ the great dMimel of 
communication between tbechtuchaod the govcmmest 
It is utterly impossible that be can be le-dcetad; at 
least, we never heard of such a procedure in the annals 
of the court At the subsequ&t meeting, the Lord 
High Commissioner walks in procession to the dinrdb 
or cathedral of 8t Giles*, where divine service ia per- 
formed, and a sermon is preached before him by the 
last Moderator, after which the court assemblea in the 
aisle ; the Lord High Commissioner submits his com- 
mission to the Assembly, wtileh is read, and duly re- 
S' tered ; the old Moderator oonstitules the eoint, and 
t first thing done, is to proceed to the dection of a new 
President) which beuag accomplished by a kind of pipo- 
lar election—^pular, however, more in name than in 
reality-..the old Modoator vacates his seat to his saooess- 
or. Now it is not very likdy that the church of SeoU 
land would admit a layman into her pulpitat and it is 
less likdy that, when she can get clergymen to nnder- 
take the office- of Moderator in her supreme ecclesiasii- 
cd court, she would consent to the duties bdng done 
byprozy. 

Our readers are aware thai the Churdi of Scotland, 
for nearly a century, has been divided into two parties, 
termed the moderate^ and the popfUar or eoangeiitai 
party; or, as they would be termed in England, the 
court and the countrg parties— the High Church and 
the Low, The former of theae parties are generally 
7ofief , the latter Whigs ; end their mode of preaching 
Is very different, yet both profess to follow rigidly the ' 
doctrines and usages of the Kirk. Since the days of 
Prindpal Robertson, the historian of Scotland^ die for- 
mer of these parties have always possessed the ascend- 
ency in the Assembly ; and it is from that party ^at 
the Moderator is generally cfaoacn : indeed, we may say, 
has been chosen^ with only one or two exoepliona, for 
more than half a oenturv. The election of die Mode- 
rator ii completely on tiia dose or borough system, it 
nevtf coming to a foir trial of votes, for the new Mo- 
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derator is gencrallj appointed or nominated by tbe 
stronger psrty tome mon^ before l}ie ifteedug of the 
Assetnbly. 

In oar next paper, we shall advert ttf other peculiar 
features of the General Aiiembly. 



ORIGINAL POETRY, 



TRB AOIiD BSOOAR MAST. 

Tn auld cripple bifgar cam* jumping, Jnmpiof , 
Hechj bow tbe body was stumpii^, stmnpingy 
Hia wse wooden kggie was thompiiag, thnmpinf ■ 
8a# ya e'sr ilo a queer anid man ? 

And aye be bfarehdied, an* boasted, boasted | 
Ay« be stampit his foot an' be boasted ; 
Ilka wvman an' maid be aeooeted— 

Saw ye e'er sic a queer auld man? 

The auld wives cam' birpUhg in scores frae the dacbln, 
The young wives cam' rinnin', a' gi|;gUn* and laugbin*^ 
The baimles oam' todlin', a' jinkin' and daffin*, 
And poobit the tails o' the queer auld man. 

Out cam' tbe ymiog widows, a' bllnkin' fu* meekly, 
Out cam' tile young hisses, a' smirldn' fu' sweeUy, 
Out cam' the auld maidens, a' bobbin' discreetly. 

And gat thevi a smack fiae the queer auld man! 

Out cam' the big blacksmith, a* smeekit and duddy, 
Out cam' the fiit butcher, a' greasy and bluldy. 
Out cam' tbe wee cartwright, the auld drucken body, 
I An' awore they wad batter the queer auld man. 

Oat cam* lihebmg weaver wi* bis biggest shuttle, 
Out cam' tbe short snab wi' bis sbarp^nilting wbittls^ 
Ont cam' the young herd wi' a great heavy bittle, 

An* swore they wad flaugbter tiie queer auld man I 

The heggxt be coust aff his wee wooden peg^ 
And he shewed them a brawny sturdy lag, 
I wat but tbe carle was strappin and gleg— 
O saw ye e^ sic a brisk auld man? 

He thumpit tbe blacksmith bame to his wife^ 
He peeheled tbe butcher, wha ran for Iiis lifie» 
He chased the wee wrlgbtwi' tbe butcher's sharp knife-- 
O ken*d ye e'er sic a brave auld man ? 

He pniM on tbe weaver, be ran to his loom. 
He skelpit the snab bame to oobble bis shoon. 
He shankit the herd, on his bog reed to croon—* 
O ksn*d ye e'er sic ft Strang auld man ? 

The wives o* the town then a' gathered about him, 
And loudly an' bBihely the baimles did shout him ; 
They hissed tbe poor louns, who had vowed they wad 
dout him— ♦ 
O ksn'd ye e*er sic a lucky auld man? 



A LBTTER TO MY COUSIN. 
I woutB write you a dozen letten^ co2,— 

A dsMo letters a^day ; 
Bat I'm grswiog so old and so stupid, coz, 

That I dont know a thing to say : 
'Tis a long— Jong time since we met, dear cos, 

And I'm sadly changed abuse then ; 
Ibardly tliink you wimld know me^ coz, 

I'm so very Ifte other men. 



I mind when you used to teU me, eoM^ 

That I never would sober down ; 
iUid tbrougb my teens and my twenties^ 001^ 

I was wild enough I own ; 
But, like a regiment of men in red, 

They have all march'd by at last j 
And the sound of their music and merry tread 

In the distance is dying fiwt. 

It is vary stfssnge to consider, cos, 

What a lew short years may do ;•« 
They have made a respectable mux of me^ 

And a wife and mother of you. 
But, oh ! that I were a boy again^ 

And you a girl onoe more,— 
When we wander'd together among the wood% 

Or pidc^d up sbellB by tbe shore ! 

And do you remember tbe garden seat, 

Whoe we read the Arabian Nights^ 
And do yon remember the neat little roomt 

Where I made my paper kites? 
I am sure you remember tbe big Idte^ ooz, 

That was higher a foot than me ; 
For you know you let go tlie string one day. 

And it flew away over tbe sea. 

I am sure you remember the pony, too, 

Tiiat we used so to kiss and hug ; 
And tbe pup that we thought a Newftfondland pnp^ 

mi it tum'd out a blac^nosed pug ; 
I am sure you remember tbe dancing.«)hool. 

And my pumpe always down in the bee!. 
That were sure to go dancing off my feet 

In tbe middle of evecy rceL 

O ! what would I not give now, dear ooz, 

For a single king's blrtb-day $ 
I see there are squibs and crackera still, 

But tiieir magic is gone for aye ! 
Thus all tile hopes of my boyhood, ceg^ 

That^rocket-like went forth. 
Have biazed for a little, and then gone out. 

And fallen unmark'd on the eartiL 

Have the flowers as jdeasant a smelly sweet coz. 

As they used to have long sgo ? 
When you wander out on a summsr night, 

Has tbe air as soft a glow ? 
Do you. stand at the window to count the stars 

Before you lie down to sleep ? 
J>o you pray for your father and mother now, 

Then think they may die^ and weep ? 

Ab I what have we got by experience^ eta, 

And what is a knowledge of life? 
It has taught me that I am an author, coz, 

And that you are another man's wife t 
■ And what is the use of my authorships 

Though it gain me a short-lived eokkt. 
If I'm soon to become an old badidor, 

And you, aoz, a gfandnuoMi? 

Then, pr'ythee, don't ask me to write to you» eoi^ 

Any more of these fooUsh letters. 
For a feeling of sadness will haunt them stUl, 

And memory bold them in fetters ;— 
But 111 come to you somethne in August, coz, 

And Join in your children's revels. 
For I'm dying to get to the country, coz, 

From tbe Une and the printers' devils. 

H* 0. B. 
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UTERART CRIT-CHAT AND TARIETICB. 



Wa i B i Ji li lM i l ttat a Uft of OOfer Ofln i iwi lt , compiMag flw 
History of the Commonwailth, Aom tho ytv IMl to the Reito- 
radon of Charln IL in 1060, by M. RimmU, LUD., the l^nied 
author of the *« Coonexioa of Soeied and Praftne Hlatory," will 
fbrm two Tolumei of Conttabk** MiMeOany, whioh wUl appear hi 
die coone of the enittliig luminer or autumn. 

A Fourth Edition of the Rer. A. Rdth^ (of 8t Cyrat) excel- 
lent work on The Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Reli> 
gioo, derived ftom the fyUfflmeot of Piofihaey. paitieuJttly as 
Ulustnted by the discoveckt of nMDt traveUiBi, wiU bt ready ha 
a few days. 

We undeftUnd (hat a Tdtume of SemHnu. by the laU Rev. 
Dr Campbell of Edinbuxiih,1s ts tile jftmi, ttdwiB be poblidud 
shortly. 

A Memoir of Ufs Anno H. J»lm» «llb of Hhm Ber. A. Jud. 
son»lllHiioaaryloth(eBiBBa]lBBipii«,i&a|btcxpectidhi sfbw 
days. 

Tables 09 Wciobts asd MuAauBBB.— We have received a 
copy of a little work of merit and very general utility, by Williani 
Elgenof Aberdeen, Teacher of the Commercial and Mathematical 
School in tiiat city. It eonsislB of Tables fbr oonvertiqg Quanti- 
ties and Prices by the old weights and meaeun^ Into the corres- 
ponding Quantities and Piloes by the Imperial Smdards, and 
conversely. It is to these aeeuxatdy-ooostnifltad Tablaa that we 
are inclined to attribute the ftct, that more has been akeedy ac- 
complWted in Aberdeen and the country adjoining, in bringing 
the New Aet of Parlianicnt into operation, than has been yet 
done in any other part of Scotkad, or even in England. 

Tna CouBT Joitbnal.— We have received the first Number of 
the Court Joumat-^ new periodlcal« which has Jost been started 
by that most enterprlshig of all pubUshen-i-Henry Colbum. It it 
tiiocommon eant, we observe, among a eeitahik wetcfliUrtii, to 
sneer at Mr Colbum's indefatigable exertions as a publisher ; but 
in this cant we do not choose to Join. We consider the republic 
of letters indebted to Mr Colbum. He publlshfi*, no doubt, a 
9iMtit/iMi stfj^lci/ of stupid booka, beeaase then is BfiMn/iim ««(j^ 
cU of people who v/ritt stupid books; but he also pubUihes a 
great number of vei7 clever books, and his whole soul is in his 
profession. Having no Archibald Constable now, we wish we 
had a few moce Colhnms. This is no boti^ puff} and if out 
readers will take the trouble of referring to some of our notices 
of Colbum's books, they will find that we praise or blame lokly 
as our own Judgment dietates t bat we like to pay a eompHmcnt 
where it Is deserved. The Coitr$ Jmtmai k very el^iaotiy got 
yp, and if eafcbuim wntiMS <tf it^^rmatUM bt stturtd, will no 
doubt succeed. We must oonfSeis, that w« scarcely see sufficient 
proofs of this being the case in the first number. Unquestion- 
ably the best paper it contains b, " Some leaves fhmi the Jour> 
nal of Uie Countess ••••.'* We wiih tiie Ontrl Jtiurnalan 
the success it may merit. 

Mr Mactaggartfs work on Canada win appear very shortly. It 
will exhibit the resouroe*, pvoduettoosi and eapabUttlas of thai 
interesting eolaiy* and will ootttaiit* we are inCbimed, mueh new 
and curious information. 

Mr John Gordon Smith, M.D., and M.R«S.L.» has in tho press 
Creigmillar Castie, and other Poems. 

A very splendid work on the Antiquities of Mexico, oompriaiog 
Fac-timllcs of the Ancient Mexican Palnttngs and Hieroglyphics, 
preserved in the principal Libnries of Europe, to shortiy to be 
published by Messrs Wtuttaker and Co. It is to extend to four 
volumes impeiUI Iblto, whteh win contain 800 Bngravings»~the 
price, ook>ured, 130 Guineas, and plain, 15 Guineas. The whole 
is to be illustnted by most curious taiedlted Manuscripts from 
the originals. This work will be a most valuable addition tothe 
Histories alresdy existing of tiie Antiquities of the WorM. 

The author of the Opening cf the Sixth Seal, to preparing for 
publication a Plate and Pncticsl Guide to the Attatoment of 
Knowledge, including a plan for a oouxse of study, by whidi the 
acquirement of useful learning will be much simpIifikL It is in- 
tended that the publication shan be cheap, tai order to place it 
within the reach of all classes. 

Four hundred pages of Moore*s long expected Life of Lord By- ■ 
roB are now printed. Nearly the whole of the manuscript is in 
the puUDsher*! hands, and the work, which wUl conaisl of a thick 
quarto, will appear, it to expected, before the eonchision of the 
season. It to said to be interspersed wiUi original letters and 
poems, after the manner of Mason'sLtfo of Grey, and Hayley's Lifv 
of Cowper. Moore has already left Lord Lansdown's, where he 
has been resMhig since the death of hto dnughtsr, and to ww in 
London, suparintandhig the pragieas of the work. 

The Ukutmtion of tiie ncAercht pursuito of ftahlonable Ufa, 



ucfB the Ctmi ^ m nul, by meant of novcto^ to now i 
csivelta highest perfection. The daas of feibienahle authors hM 
risen in rank firom private gentlemen to peers; and we are now 
assured, that a work, to be oalled ** The Exduatvcs," ftom the 
pen of an authoress of Royal blood. Is actually in the press. 

The new novel, by the author of pidham, to entitled Devcxieox, 
and wiU be published eariy next monthb 

Mr Loudon to about to publisih an Bney d opsedia of Plants, 
whidi will oontain no fewer than nearly ten thotisand engrsvingi 
on wood, and will be written In the popular style of hto volsmes 
on Gardening and Agrteultne* 

The moat attractive dramatic novelty which has reeenUy ap- 
pealed la Paito^ to a ti^edy by M. Atouadm Dniaa^, cntittod 
Htnri JU,tiaa Comr, It to wriltoB e a u pirt e ty in theatfle of 
Shakspaere^ htotddc^ diamaa, Ike witiea having Jbrtanately 
now gone very much out of feshton hi Franoew The play in ques- 
tion represents the bonne eompagnU of Paris, as it existed about 
the year 1580. BfademoiseUe Mars sustains the priodpaa female 
part, the Dudiesi de Cube ; and her conception of the character 
is represented as very superb^ *' The best tragedies of Racine 
and Voltaire," says a writer in the New Momtkfy MagaOme, 
" would appear cold next to sncfa Bpicceea 'Heaiy III. t' but if 
Racine and Voltaire were now living, and would avail themselves 
of the Ireedom aflbrded by the imitation of Shakspeam, tbry 
would, of cottne* produce plays faifinitely supertor to that of M. 
Duflsaa.'* 

In tiie laat Nok of anhiCetestlBff London Pertodteal, eoodueted 
by tiie Editor of the Amttlet» and e&titled, •« The Sptolt and Man- 
ners of the Age,** we observe the following pessage, which «e 
think an exceodin^y good one:--** We suppose thattnaay of our 
readers are natives of the north anuUree- To such we vouM re- 
commend the EnrNBVROK Litbraby JotnajrAL, a Weekly Re- 
gister of Critictom and Belles Lettras, to which the gtcBter num- 
ber of distingiitohed Seotttoh writen are regular eaotxibutorB." 
We heattily coincide In thto recommendatian, only we have so 
many raadea already, that ic may took greedy tai ua towishfor 
more. 

Theatrical Gofrlp.— Matthews has been very succeasful in his 
new •• At Home." It Is called The Spring Meeting; and be- 
sides the Qsual variety of story. Jest, personation, and transform- 
ation, it oontainft six comic songs; 1st, A coup^eell over his 
preceding « At Homes r Sd, LoBdon Newspapers { Sd, Doncss- 
ter Races 1 4th, A Ship Launch i 5th* ACoacfft at Woolwich i 
and 6th, The Lord Mayoi's.Show. His Imitations of DrKitchi- 
ncr and De Begnto are represented as exceedin^y good. Vstcs. 
varies the entertainment with two monopolyto«iM!S,>Lofi(rfi«»o>Y 
the Lawyers, or Courting in Cour4, and Harlequin and Mr Jatr 
A:fiM,->both of whieh are very dever and amusing.-»Soncag has 
returned to London, and brought with her a sister, said to be a^ 
accomplished and eeduimnie as herself, who wil{ appear speedily 
at some of the Nobility's Coaeerta.— We are happy to undentsnd 
that, notwithstanding tbelugubrioos pezagiAfJw whiA hsve been 
making tiie round of tiie Newspapers, Kcbu to by no means so ill 
as has been represented. He to expeeCed to eppcar aoon at the 
Dublin Tlieatre.— Madame Caradori, and our townswoman Miss 
Isabella Paton, are both performing in Dublin at present— Our 
Manager's Benefit is to take ptoce on Tuesday, on which oceavon 
he to to have the asstotance of hto friend T. P. Oooke. Every 
box is token, and the house will of course be a bumper. Our 
tiieatrica] friend Olb CsBBBftiTe wiU, no doubt, have ««"«*TKt«g 
to say on the sul^eet next Saturday.— We nnderatand that ^ na- 
tional htotorical drama, on the sutject of the Gowrte Conspiracy, 
by a gentleman reftiding in this city, to to be performed next 
Tuesday evening at the Caledonian Theatre ; and, tnm what we 
know of the auihpr's abilities, ^e are inclined to augur fevounUy 
ofitoaoccess. 

Weekly List or PEHFORMAsrcEt. 
May 2-^&iay 8. 
Sat. The Red Rover, i^ The Pilot, 
Theatre dosed duslof the week* 



TO OUR GORRESPODNENTS* 
Wb beg to hiform ** Questor," that the seven Numbers of the 
Uterary Jmimal, published tost year, win of €Mi«e be Inclu- 
ded in the first volume ; and timt, in ftikare, the J^mrmal will be 
made into volumca sagularly every hM-ymtt and to each vo- 
lume a tide-page and Index wiU be ^ven. 

The Verbcs by Dngaid Moore, author of «• The Aftlcaa^ and 
other Poems," and also the Stansos by « Slam,* of Glasgow, will 
appear as soon as weean And iooA.->We regi«t that the Lines 
by •• H-'of 01««iHr, and " T. U.,» wUl ootioltua. 
«< Letters firom Loodoi^ No. X.* in our MKt. 
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By 



Anne of GiierttBin^* or Ote Maiden of &ie Mitt 
the Author of WaTetley. 

•< Whatl shall the nolde blood of Uoeuter 

Shik In the gtoaad !* Sbakbpiabb. 

Edinbargb. Caddl and Co. 3 vola. 1829. 

To wj tlwt «ir Walter Scott is tbe most eztiaovdi. 
nary man of bit age, ib mereljr to echo, in feeble tcnna, 
the voice ef all £tuope. We have already ahows that 
we do not pay homage to Ma gigantic mind with a blind 
iiliilrti/ r iuft ve are perhapa en thia very aceoant the 
nwn fti ff mU to ofo ftaene admintioii at the altar of 
his genivai feeliiig aasnred that, like Arabian ftank- 
Inoenae, Ik will bum the brii^hter because malloyed by 
lAte base weed of ftdsome flattery. Some montfaa ago 
we atiMMd boldly (many thongbt <eo boldly) our feeling 
of tlie ofw-eeMtiouaoess displayed by Sir Walter, in his 
relnctance to dtU«ft; decided epiatooa upon many dis- 
puted questions of mneh impertaaoe and interest, whidi 
in the coarse of hk tolnminoiia writings neessiarily pie^ 
aented thsHMdvM to kia coBsideation. This, if it ben 
faulty is BO doubt only a fault of omisBioo, and mny 
Tsry easily be Ibrgiven in the presence of so sauck tmn- 
seendent ezesUence. Wheie is the man who has cast 
his manile over so Urge a portion of Iiteiature, «nd so 
sQCcesslbly diatingaished himself in all its difSirent 
walks ? Let uatake, foe a moment, a short review of 
what this Leviathan of modem aothom boa alreudy done, 

^what he may fet do. Heaven only knows. He Mae 

done so much, thatno memory can lecoUect the titles of 
one half of his works ; and it has cost us some trouble 
and feseardi to prepare the following statement. 

Sir Walter, then Mr Scott, first appeared before the 
public hi 1790, (just thirty years ago,) aa tbe tmnslator 
of a trag^ ftom the German, called Ooetz of Berli- 
chkigcUi with the Iron Hand. It wns publisbed in 
Lendoo, we believe anonymously, and has been little 
beatd of rinoe. In 180S. he published the Minstrdsy 
of the Seottisb Border, with an Introduction and Notes 
2 vols. avo. In 11104, Sir Tristrem, a Romanes, by 
Thomas of BrcOdoone, with a PveUnkinary Disserta- 
tion and Glossary f in 1405, the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel ; in lOOi, Balhuis and Lyrical Pieces ; in 1808, 
MarmioB,— and tbe Works of John Dryden, m 10 vols, 
illustrated with Notes, Historical, Criticsl, and Expla- 
natory, and a life of the Author; in 1809, the State 
Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, with Histori- 
cal Notes, Obd n Memoir of his Li fe ,- sn d Lord So- 
meis's CoUeetion of Tacts, in 12 vols. 4to; in 1810, 
the Poetical W«rks of Anna Seward, with Abstracta 
ftom her Literary Correspondenop, snd the Lady of 
the Lake; in 1811, the Viaion of Don Roderick ; in 
1813, Rokeby; in 1814, Ac Worics of Jonathan 
Swif^ with Notes, and a life of the Author, in 19 vols. 
8vo,J-the Lord of the I s l es , and the Bonier Antiqui* 



ties of Scotland and Enghmd ;• in 1818, Fattl's Letters 
to his Kmsfolkr— the Field of Waterloo,-..4Mid a work 
on Iceland ; in 1810, Account of the Regalia of Scotland, 
— ^snd Provindsl Antiquities sod Picturesque Scenery 
of Scotland, with Historical lUustmtions ; in 1820, 
Trivial Poems and Triokta, by P. Carey, with a Pre- 
fece; ui 1822, Halidon Hill; hi 1827« the Life of 
Napoleon, in vols. 8vo,«^Msmoif9 of Larocluiaque. 
lin, with a Prefece, for the first vdomo of Censtabie's 
Aliseellany, — and the Letters of Maladii BIdacrewther 
on the Currency; in 1828, Taleeofa Grandfailher,/re« 
8eries ; and in 1829, Take dt a Giandfatbsr, eeoomd 
Merie$. Add to these, HaroM the Daontkss, and the 
Bridal of Triermain, which orfgnially appoued anony- 
mously ; Essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the Dmma, 
in the Supplement to the. Bnoyslepssdin Britannica ; 
Lives of the Novelists; Chameters of the late Duke of 
Bocdeuch, Lord SomerviUe, Oeorge ill., Bfran, and 
the Duke of York ; the Visionary, three periodical pa- 
pen, wfaidioriglnally appeared in the Sdinhurgh Week* 
ty Joumaiy on the state of theoonntry In 1820; and in- 
numerable anonymous contributions to different peri- 
^issl works, among which we may particnlaai^ men- 
tion tbe JBdinbrne^h and Quartsriy Eevkme^ £dm. 
kurgh A mmui Me^iUer^ ftc dae. 

Sir Walter's Novcia have oome onthr the feilowh^ 
order, and each has consisted of iSuoe volnmes, nidem 
in the ezosptionB which wt particularissii In 1814| 
Waveriey; 1810, Ooy Mmmering; 181«, The Anti- 
quary,— 4md Tales of my Laodioid, Jhret teriet^ oon- 
sisting of the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, 4 vela. ; 
1818, Rob Roy,— and Talea of my Landlord, aeeond 
eerie»y oonristhig of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 4 vols. ; 
1810, Tales of my Landlord, third eetiet^ consisting 
of the 6ride of Lai n mermuJr, and the Legend of Mon- 
trose, 4- wis. ; 1820, lvsnhof,.-.4he Monastery,-.«and 
the Abbot; 1821, Kenilworth ; 1822, the Phate,_and 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; 1823, Quentin Durward ; 1824, 
St Ronan*s Well,— nnd Redganntlet ; 1825, Tales of 
the Crasaders, 4 vols. ; 1820. Wcodstock ; 1827* Chro- 
Didss of the Canongate, jfrti xeriss, 2 vois.; 1828, 
Chronicles of the C«nongate, second series f and now, 
1829, Anne of Qolerstein. It is interesting to know, as 
a curious literary feet, that, as stated in the ^ General 
Prefece ** to the cabinet edition of the novels on the eve 
of publication, ^' the original manuscripu aie all inex- 
istence, and entirely written in the autbor's own band, 
excepting during the yeara 1818 and 1810, when, be- 
ing affected with seven illnesa, he was obliged to em- 
ploy the assistance of an amaonensis." These novels 
make in all siaty.«ix volunsi, and are for the most 
part closely printed, and eontain a moch greater quan- 
tity of letter-press than is usual 4n similar productions. 

This is a stupendous catalogue ; and contrasting it 
with that whidi could be presented by any other man 



V It wee In thifl year alio that the fint of fee Waveriey Novell 
esme oat, but We disll wmdude our Iht of Sir WSUeri mUcel* 
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of our age, we cannot help applying to Sir Walter wliat 
ShakRpeare has made Cassiiu lay of Cesar, — 
** Why» man, he doth hestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we pet^ men 
Walk under his huse legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. ** 
Not as a mere colossus, however, in material buDc ii 
Sir Walter to be admired. ^' Maieriem tuperat opw.** 
" NihU tetigiU quod non omavit.'* 

As a poet, he is not classed with Lord Byron,-.the 
most illustrious poet of modem times— solely because 
their styles are so different, that it would be extremely 
difficult to institute a comparison between them. But 
shall we say that the bard of **• Marmion*' and the 
•* Lady of the Lake,** the lestoier of all the chivalry 
and pageantry of the royal days of Scotland, — ^the poet- 
painter of past ages, — he who brings before us groups of 
the gallant and the fair of yore, more AiU of Individuali- 
ty tad life, than the breathing statues of a BuonarottI 
or a Canovay— shall we say tlut he has drunk less deep 
of the Castalian spring, than even the glorious '' Childe,*' 
wslking in InsfMratfen over the Alps and Apennmes ? 
View him also as an Essayist, — a strong and comprehend 
sive tihinkcr upon agreat variety of subjecto, and possessed 
of the most intimate and multifarious information upon 

all ; as a Biographer, pointing out with admirable dis- 

crimmation sll &e lights and shades in the character of 
those whose Uvea he undertakes to illustrate, and with 
nice precision, and unftltering fidelity, nothing ezte- 
jiuattng nor setting down aught in malice ; — as a Critic, 
directing his ciitieal powers to objects worthy of his 
attention, and seldom erroneous in the opinions which 
his matured judgment dictates, whether it be in matters 
of taste, feeling, or intellect ; — as an Historian, upon 
whose merits posterity, will decide with more propnety 
than can be done by his contemporaries, but who, even 
in that high and dangerous character, stands at present 
so mMrafhfd amidst all the ftayjBingri of party, spirit, 
that it may be ufelr anticipated time will do for him < 
what it has done for Camden, Gibbon, Uume^ and- 
Robertson ; and diat, long after the present jgenefation 
has passed away, Scott will take his station with these — 
moffnum et veneraJMe nomen ; — and, last of all, as a 
Novelist, whose prolific and inexhaustible abilities be- 
wilder the minds of common men, turning their strength 
into weakness, and, like the Egyptian -spbynx, or pyra- 
mid, standing a perpetual monument of the puny achieve- 
mants of those who have preceded or followed in the 
same path. If, in all these capacities, we regard Sir 
Walter Scott, we eannot avoid bemg lost in wonder at 
ihe prodigious effiision of ntind — of touL-^t the ethe- 
rial essencc^whicb has emanated from him ; and we 
must feel painfully startled into reality, when we meet 
one who, like the '^ giant of the western wave," we pro- 
foably conceived to be **> looking from his throne of 
ckmds o*er half the world,'* moving through the streets 
of his native city, encased, like ourselves, m a fnil and 
mortal body« But mortality and Scott are as widely se- 
parated as earth from heaven. His very name is the 
embodyroent of his country*s glory ; and whilst his 
country exists, and after she has ceased to be, (hat glory 
wiH remafai* Worlds may be annihilated, but the dwell- 
ing-place of mind Is the universe. 

We have partly been led into the foregoing reflexions 
hj the extremely delightful work whose title we have 
put at the head of diis article, and with an early peru- 
sal of which we hare been , flavoured. The day is per- 
haps gone by when the announcement of a new Novel 
by the '* Author of Waverley'* created « thrilling sen- 
sation of pleasure among §11 ranks and classes ; but if 
this emotion has subsided, it is because the public now 
look upon such an announcement as a necessary, rather 
than a luxury, of lifei and because every individual 
who reads at aU, knoirs that he will read the new novel 
as much as a matter of ^course, as that he will take his 



breakfast and dinner on any specified daj of the week. 
Amazement at the hitherto incredible feats of one man. 
has already been exhausted, and seeing that in his per- 
son sll known calculations of chances have been reader- 
ed nugatory, we can do no more than ^* take the goods 
the gods provide us,*' and, in their prodigality, mlmost 
forget our thankfulness. 

Sir Walter has not yet entirely overrun exjerp caantxj 
with his genius, but he is fast approximating to ibeooo- 
dition of the Royal Macedonian, and, if he does not 
weep himself, his readers will soon weep for him, that 
there should not be new lands for htm to conquer. Scot- 
land, England, France, Palestine, Germany, have been all 
made to pour their riches at his feet ; and in the novel 
before us, we are in Switzerland— a kindred land of 
'« mountain and of flood." The time chosen is nearly 
four centuries ago ; but in all its features of natural sub- 
limity and beauty, Switzerland then was the same as 
Switzerland now ; and even the character and habits of 
its people,.-4t simple and hardy race, detached from the 
rest of Europe by their liarrierof hilU, — have nndergooe 
far fewer changes than have taken place elsewhere. It 
is not our intention to attempt any regular analysis of 
the story, well knowing that no such analysis could do 
the author justice, and that, moreover, it would be high 
treason against »!! novel-readers to disdose the secxets of 
a tale which they anticipate so much pleaaare in dliseo- 
vering for themselves. A fiew of the more atriking bean. 
ties of the work, however, (and they axe many,) we ahall 
endeavour to point out, without infringing upon the in- 
terest to be derived from its entire perMaL 

The novel opens with a very brief historical sketch i^ 
the state of Switseriand during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, when attention first began to be at- 
tracted to the Swiss Cantons, by their hooic atraggka 
for independence, and fins! success. It is in the year 
1474, when fidvetia was respected by the neighbouiiag 
countries as. 11 free sute, that the tale begins. At this 
date, its inhabitants *•*• retained, in a great meaame, the 
wisdom, moderation, and simplidty of their aodent 
manners; so much so, that those who were intrwited 
with the command of the troops of the Republic in 
battle, were wont to resume the ahepherd*s staff, when 
they laid down the truncheon, and, hke the Roman dic- 
taUMS, to tetue to complete equality with their fcUov- 
citizens, from the eminence to which their talents^ and 
the call of their country, had raised them.*' The first 
chapter introduces us to two travellers tiavdling by the 
mountainous passes of the Alps, from Lucene to B&k. 
They are Englishmen, and give themselvee out aa mer- 
chants ; but the reader is soon led to suspect that they 
are journeying ineognitOy and are of much higher con- 
sideration than they pretend. They are fadier and son, 
and have assumed the name of Philipson, the Christian 
name of the younger, who is the hero of the novd, being 
Arthur. A very splendid piece of descriptive writing 
follows, in whi(£ we have an account of the gathering 
and bursting of « storm among the Alps. The tcavd- 
lers lose their way, and are exposed to very imminent 
peril, the appalling nature of which is narrated with the 
most inimitable graphic power. Happily tfacy are at 
length rescued, by a party of Swiss from the neighbour- 
hood of the old Castle of Gderstem, or Rock of die 
Vultures. This party turns out to consist of AnoU 
Biederman, the Landamman, or chief magistrate of the 
Canton of Unterwalden, and his sons, who reude upon 
a farm among the moont»ns in the ndghbouTiMod of 
the Castle of Geierstdo. Along with them comes an- 
other, who is mainly instrumental in saving the life of 
Arthur, and this is Anne of Geierstein, the Landara- 
man's niece, a mountain maiden, but of noble birth, — 
the daughter of one of Uie best families in Switzerland, 
and worthy of her lineage, combining all the delicacy of 
a woman with all the heroic spirit of a man, a beauti- 
ful concentratioiiy aa it were, of Flosa M^vor, Diana 
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Venioo, and Rose Bndwsrdine. That Arthur and she 
must fall in love with each other, of course, instantly 
flaahes oo the mind of the veriest tyro ; and as to all no- 
vel readers the heroine is an object of paramount inte- 
rest, we have much pleasure in extracting the following 
admirahle portrait of 

AVNK or GBZXESTEiy. 

** An upper vest, neither so dose as to display the 
persoD, a habit forbidden by the suroptoary laws of the 
canton, nor so loose as to be an encumbrance in walk- 
ing or climbing, covered a close tunic of a difierent co- 
loor, and came down beneath the middle of the leg, but 
suffered the ancle, in all its fine proportions, to be com- 
pletely visiblew The foot was defended by a sandal, the 
point of which was turned upwards, and the crossings 
and knots of the strings, which secured it on the front 
of the 1^, were garnished with silver rings. The upper 
vest was gathered round the middle by a sash of party- 
coloured lolk, ornamented with twisted threads of gold ; 
while the tunic, open at the throat, permitted the shape 
and exquisite whiteness of a well-formed neck to be vi- 
sible at the collar, and for an loch or two beneath. The 
small portion of the throat and bosom thus exposed, 
was even more brilliantly fair than was promised by the 
countenance, which last bore some marks of having 
been freely exposed to the sun and ah:, by no means in 
a degree to diminish its beauty, but just so far as to 
show that the maiden possessed the health which is pur- 
chased by habits of rural exercise. Her long fair hair 
fell down in a profusion of curls on eadi side of a face, 
whose blue eyes, lively features, and dignified simpli- 
city of expression, implied at once a character of gentle- 
ness, and of the self-relying resolution of a mind too 
virtuous to suspect evil, and too noble to fear it. Above 
these locks, beauty's natural and most beseeming orna- 
ment— or rather, I should say, amongst them-^was 
placed the small bonnet, which, from its size, little an- 
swered the purpose of protecting the head, but served 
to exercise the ingenuity of the fair wearer, who had 
not failed, according to the prevailing custom of the 
mountain maidenn, to decorate the tiny cap with a he- 
ron's feather, and the then unusual luxury of a small 
snd thin chain of gold, long enough to encircle the cap 
four or five times, and having the ends secured under a 
broad medal of the same costly metaL 

^^ I have only to add, that the stature of the young 
person was something above the common size, and that 
the whole contour of her form, without being in the 
slightest degree masculine, resembled that of Minerva, 
rather than the proud beauties of Juno, or the yielding 
graces of Venus. The noble brow, the well-formed 
and active limbs, the firm and yet light step — above 
all, the total absence of any thing resembling the con- 
sciousness of personal beauty, and the open and candid 
look, which seemed desirous of knowing nothing that 
was hidden, and conscious that she herself had nothing 
to hide, were traits not unworthy of the goddess of wis- 
dom and of chastity.*' 

Our travellers are invited to the Landamman's house, 
where they spend some di^s. Arthur becomes intimate- 
ly acquainted with the sons of Arnold Biederman, joins 
with them in their athletic sports, and gains no small 
repoution for bis activity and skill. A cousin of these 
young men, by name Rudolph of Donnerhugel, is also 
introduced to us, a youth of an ardent and ambitious 
temperament, and withal a passionate admirer of Anne 
of Geierstein. As might have been expected, Arthur 
and he are not at first disposed to regard each odier with 
much complacency, and the consequence is, that almost 
at the very commencement of their acquaintance a chal- 
lenge is exchanged between them. Excellent as Sir 
Walter's descripdons in general are of combats of thb 
kind, we do not think he has been often more successful 
than in his aecount of the duel which took place between 



Arthur and Rudolph at sunrise, in the court of the old 
Castle of Oeierstein. The whole scene is so spirited, and 
can be read with so much interest as a detached incident, 
that we do not hesitate to extract it : 

^< Having hastily traversed the fields and groves which 
separated the Landamman's residence from the old cas- 
tie of Oeierstein, be entered the court-yard from the side 
where the castle overlooked the land ; and nearly in the 
same instant his almost gigantic antagonist, who looked 
yet more tall and burly by the pale morning light than 
he had seemed the preceding evening, appeared ascend- 
ing from the precarious bridge beside the torrent, having 
reauched Geierstein by a difierait route from that pursued 
by the Englishman. 

^^ The young champion of Berne had hanging along 
his back one of those huge two-handed swords, the blade 
of which measured five feet, and which were wielded with 
both hands. These were almost imiversally used by the 
Swiss ; for, besides the impression which such weapons 
were calculated to make upon the array of the German 
men-at-arms, whose armour was impenetrable to lighter 
swords, they were also well calculated to defend moon- 
tain passes, where the great bodily strength and agility 
of those who bore them, enahled the combatants, in spite 
of their weight and length, to use them with mudi ad- 
dress and eiR^. One of these gigantic swords hung 
around Rudolf Donnerhugel's nMk, the point rattling 
against his heel, and the handle extending itself over his 
left shoulder, considerably above his head. He carried 
another in his hand. 

^^ « Thou art punctual,' he called out to Arthur Phi- 
lipson, in a voice which was distinctly heard above the 
roar of the waterfall, which it seemed to rival in sullen * 
force. * But I judged thou wouldst come without a two- 
handed sword. There is my kinsman Ernest's,' he said, 
throwing on the ground the weapon which he carried, 
with the hilt towards the young Englishman. * Look, 
strangari) that thou disgrsoe it not, for my kinsman will 
IKver forgive me if thou dost. Or thou mayst have mine 
if thou likest it better.' 

**> The Englishman looked at the weapon with some 
surprise, to Uie use of which he was totally unaccus- 
tomed. 

*' ^ The challenger,' he said, ' m sll countries where 
honour is known, accepts the arras of the challenged.' . 

*' ' He who fights on a Ssriss mounuin, fights with a 
Swiss brand,' answered Rudolf. ^ Think you our hands 
are made to handle penknives ?' 

^' * Nor are ours made to wield scythes,' said Arthur; 
and muttered betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the sword, 
which the Swiss continued to offer him-..^ Usum non 
haheo^' I have not proved the weapon.' 

**- *> Do you repent the bargain you have made ?' said 
the Swiss ; * if so, cry craven, and return in safety. Speak 
plainly, instead of prattling Latin like a dak or a sha. 
ven monk.' 

^ * No, proud man,' replied the Englishman, ^ I ask 
thee no forbearance. I thought but of a combat between 
a shepherd and a giant, in which God gave the victory 
to him who had worse odds of weapons than falls to my 
lot to-day. I will fight as I stand ; my own good sword 
shall serve my need now, as it has done before.* 

^^ ' Content ! — But blame not me, who offered thee 
equality of weapons,* said the mountaineer. *• And now 
hear me. This is a fight for life or death~.yon water- 
fall sounds the alarum for our eonflict.i*~-Ycs, old htU 
lower,' he continued, looking badk,,.^ it is long since 
thou hasl heard the noise of battle (Ul^md look at it ere 
we begin, stranger, for if you fall, I will commit your 
body to its waters.' 

** < And if thou fall'st, proud Swiss,' answered Ar- 
thur, ^ as well I trust thy presumption leads to destruc* 
tion, I will have thee buried in tne church at Einsied- 
len, where the priests shall sing masses fbr thy soul--, 
thy two-handed swoid thaU be displayed above thy 
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grave, and a scroll shall tell the [lassenger. Here lies a 
bear*s cub of Beroe, slain by Arthar the Englishman.* 

^* < The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it ii,* 
said Rudolf, soomfuUy, *• that shall bear that inscrip- 
tion. Prepare thynelf for battle.' 

" The Englishman cast a calm and deliberate glance 
around the scene of action — a court-yard, partly open, 
partly encumbered with ruins, in less and larger masses. 

<« Methinks, said he to himself, a master of his wea- 
pon, with the instructions of Bottaferma of Florence in 
his remembrance, a light heart, a good blade, a firm 
hand, and a just cause, might make up a worse odds 
than two feet of steel. 

'^ Thinking thus, and imprinting on his mind as 
muca as the time ^ould permit, every circumstance of 
die locality around him which promised advantage in 
the combat, and taking his station in the middle of the 
court-yard where the ground was entirely clear, he flung 
his cloak from him, and drew his sword. 

<< Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign an- 
tagonist was an effeminate youth, who would be swept 
from before him at the first flourish of his tremendous 
weapon. But the firm and watchful attitude assumed 
by tne joung man, reminded the Swiss of the deficien- 
cies of nis own unwieldy implement, and made him de- 
termine to avoid any precipitation which might give ad- 
vantage to an enemy who seemed both daring and vigi- 
lant He unsheathed his huge sword, by drawing it 
over the left shoulder, an operation which required some 
little time, and might have offered foimidable advan- 
tage to his antagonist, had Arthur^s sense of honour 
permitted him to begin the attack ere it was completed. 
The Englishman remained firm, however, until the 
Swiss, displaying his bright brand to the morning sun, 
made three or four flourishes as if to prove its weight, 
and the facility witli which he wielded it— then stood 
firm within sword-stroke of his adversary, grasping his 
weapon with both hands, and ad v a n ci n g it a litde ba- 
fore his body, with the blade pointed straight upvardA 
The Soglisbman, on the oontrary, carried his sword iA 
one hand, holding it across his face in a horizontal pq^ 
sition, so as to be at once ready to strike, thrust, dt 
parry. 

*^ 'Strike, Englishman !* said the Switzer, after they 
had confronted each other in this manner for about a 
minute. - 

*'*' * The longest sword should strike first,* said Ar- 
thur ; and the words had not left his mouth when the 
Swiss sword rose, and descended with a rapidity which, 
the weight and size of the weapon considered, appeared 
portentous. No parry, however dexterously interposed, 
oould have baffled the ruinous descent of that dreadful 
weapon, by which the champion of Berne had hoped at 
once to begin the battle and end iu But young Philip- 
son had not over-estimated Ae justice of liis own eye, or 
the activity of his limbs. Ere the blade descended, a 
sudden spring to one side carried him from beneath its 
heavy sway, and before the Swiss could again raise his 
sword alofii he received a wound, though a slight one, 
upon the left arm. Irritated at the failure and at the 
wound, the Switzer heaved up his sword once more, and 
availing himself of a strength corresponding to his size, 
he discharged towards his adversary a succession of 
blows, downright, athwart, horizon tsl, and from left to 
right, with such surprising strength and velocity, that 
it required all the address of the young Englishman, by 
parrying, shifting, eluding, or retreating, to evade a 
storm, of which every individual blow seemed suflkient 
to cleave a solid rock. The Englishman was compelled 
to give ground, now backwards, now swerving to the 
one side or the other, now availing himself of the frag- 
ments of the ruins, but watching aJl the while, with the 
utmost composure, the moment when the strength of hia 
enraged enemy might become somewhat exhausted, or 
when by some improvident or furious blow he might 



again lay himself open to a dose attack. The latter of 
these advantages had nearly occurred, for in the middle 
of his headlong charge, the Switzer stumbled over a 
large stone concealed among the long grass, and oe he 
could recover himself, received a severe blow acroes the 
head from his antagonist. It lighted upon his boonet, 
the lining of ii(hich enclosed a small at^ cap, so that 
he escaped un wounded, and springing op, repewcd the 
battle with unabated fury, though it seemed to the 
young Englishman with breath somewhat abort, and 
blows dealt with more caution. 

'* They were still contending with equal fortone, 
when a stem voice, rising over ihe dash of swords, as 
well as the roar of waters, called out in a conamanding 
tone, ^ On your lives, forbear I* '' 

It is the liandamman who interrupts them, and thus 
the lives of both are probably saved. He was indebted 
for his knowledge that the rencontre was to take place to 
the watchful care of Anne of Geierstein. 

The scene is now speedily changed. The Swiss 
Cantonsy provoked by some encroachments on tbetr fi- 
berties made by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and one 
of his ministers, Archibald Von Hagenbach^ to whom 
the Duke had intrusted the government of the frontier 
town of La Ferette, determine on sending a deputation 
to the court of Charles, dther to obtain reparation for 
the mjuries received, or to declare war in the name of 
the Helvetian Cantons. The members of this deputa- 
tion consist of Arnold Biederman, Rudolph Donner- 
hugel, and three others. As the two Englishmen are 
also on their way to the court of Cliarles, they agree to 
travel with the deputation ; and as Count Gcicrsteio, 
Anne^s father and Arnold's brother, who has attached 
himself to the Duke of Burgundy, is anxious far his 
daughter's return to the paternal roof, she also proceeds 
along with the rest, together with a female attendant. 
An escort of twenty or thirty young Swisa volonieers— 
for the aKpeditloB is not without danger— oomplete the 
cavalcade. The remainder of the first, and the whole 
of the second volume, is occupied with an exeeedingly 
interesting and varied account of the ditEsreat adventures 
which overtake the depuution, or its individual members, 
in the course of its progress. Among these may be men- 
tioned, in particular, the whole account of the night- 
watch in the old castle in the neighbourhood of I^Ia, 
induding the mysterious moonlight appearance of Anne 
of Grierstein to Arthur, and Donnerhugel*s wild and 
wonderful narrative of the supernatural drcumataiices 
supposed to be connected with her family. Amaag 
them, also, must in a still more especial manner be men- 
tioned all the scenes at the frontier town of La Fereoc, 
where we are made acquainted with the ferocioos go- 
vernor, Archibald Von H agenbadi, Killan, hUfiMe-toittm^ 
a no less odious miscreant, and Francis Sieioemheiz, 
his executioner, who has already cut off the heads of 
eight men, each at a single blow, and is to leodve a 
patent of nobility as soon as he has performed the same 
office for the ninth. The English travellers fall into the 
hands of these nouble persons, and are saved from death, 
after a succession of the narrowest essapea, only bj a 
general rising of the inhabitanu of the town, who have 
been long disgusted with the ciaddes perpetrated by 
their governor. 

The third volume collects all our former fHends in 
Strasburg, where the Duke of Burgundy has ftr the 
time fixed his residence ; and he is of course, among 
many other new dramatit pertontt^ brought upon the 
stage, and a portrait sketched of him, vigp4iu8 and com- 
plete, as if fresh ftom the pencil of Hans Holbeui. Bat 
here the inddents follow each other in such quick suc- 
cession, and the interest is so involved and well worked 
up, that we shall not diminish the value of its chains 
by breathing one word ooncezning it. We are sure em 
readers will thank us for our fbrbearaoce, and own that 
they may safdy trust to our prudence in ftiture. 
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We riuOl not My with whieh of Sir Walter^s former 
noTds we are iocUoed to clue ^* Anne of Oeiervtein, or 
the Maiden of the Mist ;** but this we will say, that it 
will not lose its own peculiar attractions, though placed 
by the side of any of them. Sumped of course with a few 
of the strong family traits which distinguish all the 
Waverley Novels, it \b nevertheless, in many respects, 
very different from most of its predecessors. Tliere is a 
freshness in its style,-— a simplicity, but a completeness 
in its characters,— -a delightful absence of effort, yet a 
continual production of strong effects,— which ave all in 
admirable unison with the majestic beauty of the scenes 
among which the plot i« laid, and by contemplating 
which the author's mind was probably gradually im- 
bued with their influence* The manner in which the 
supernatural appearances of the White Lady of Avend, 
in the *•* Monastery,'* is managed, has been often ob- 
jected to ; and perhaps one of the chief blemishes of 
'* Anne of Geierstein*' is the attempt to make us almost 
beliere that Anne is not altogether earthly,* and the nu 
ther awkward and unsatisfactory manner in which we 
are disabused of this belief* This, however, in the pre* 
sent instance, is a very trifling defect ; and truly glad are 
we to perceive (for it is a matter of European interest) 
that Sir Walter** imagination is as vigorous as ever, 
and, did the fates permit, could no doubt flow on, like 
a mighty liver, broadly and rejoicingly, a thousand years 
hence, as it does at this day. 



Tales of Field and Flood; wUh Skeichet of Life at 
Home. By John Malcolm, Author of ^ Scenes of 
War,'* '< Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Pv- 
rcnees and South of France,*' &c. ftc. Edinburgh. 
OUver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 329. 

Ws have no desire to meet with the man who will 
not lead this book with pleasure. He most be a person 
something like Hare, the murderer^ with one eye con- 
sidembly higher up in his head thain the other, n fang 
or two in his ugly mouth like the tusks of a wild boar, 
and a ropy display of uncombed tresses, thick, wiry, 
and matted. He must have spent his infancy in pluck- 
ing the wings off flies, and squeezing spiders to death, — 
his boyhood in hunting cats, and depriving them of all 
their nine lives in slow succession, — bis youth in drown- 
ing and hanging dop,— omd his manhcxNi in knocking 
people*s brains out in the dark. 

Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketches which 
all '* the gentle and the good" will peruse with delight 
In the first place, it is prose by a poet ; and all the 
world knows that no one can write prose, at leaat ima- 
ginative prose, so well as a poet. In the next places, it 
is such prose as all men ought to try to write, but 
which few mere authors can writc-natural, simple, 
and unaffected, containing the spontaneous feelings 
of the writer in lansuage found without an effort. 
And in the third and Uut place, it is prose tluckly 
studded with thoughu which are in their spirit and 
essence, if not in their outward shape and garb, footry. 
To descend more to particulars:— iThe volume contains 
nineteen sketches, which may be divided into Tales, Co- 
mic Pieces, SentimenUl Pieces, and Descriptive Pieces. 
There are six tales, and their titles are— Francesca Za- 
mora — The Secret of the Ses — The Parting and Re- 
turn—The Soldier's Grave— Jiden Waters— and the 
Brothers. They are all short, and characterized by 
great simplicity of. plot, pure feeling, and natural pa- 
thos. Mr Malcolm never aims at ezcitmg interest by 
any highly-wrought stoiy ; he feels that the human 
heart, in its best and healthiest sute, may be easily 
touched ; and, discarding the too common stimulus of 
extravagant and distoited passion, he needs not 
the aid of the dagger and the bowl to invest with a 
tender mterest the griefs i^iich, in ths eidinary coarse 



of life, too frequently assail humanity. .There are 
five comic pieces, entitled. An Orkney Wedding— 
The Borough— Jack O' Flanagan— The Bachelor— 
and The Young Poet. Our author has a great deal 
of quiet humour, and gives it out in the most effective 
of ail ways, as if there was nothing humorous about iu 
The '* Orkney Wedding," and •' The Borough," in par- 
ticular, contain many Uiings equsl to some of the hap- 
piest touches of Washington Irving. There are four sen- 
timental pieces — The Bivouack— .London First Love 

— and Scenes of Memory. These differ from the tales 
only in this, that they contain no story. They are full 
of tender and interesting reflectiona, calculated to soften 
and refine the heart. The descriptive pieces are like- 
wise four in number, and are called — Life in Camp A 

Trip to Paris — Recollections of Ireland— and A Day in 
the Orkneys. Like all the rest, they do much credit to 
Mr Malcolm's genius. 

It will be seen by the account we have thus given of 
the contents of this handsome volume (which is just on 
the eve of publication) that they are of a varied and most 
agreeable kind, and will afford as entertaining light reiul- 
Ing as one could wish to while away a summer's day 
with. To make good our words, we shall present a few 
extracts. We begin with a oomic sketch, and beg to in- 
troduce our readers to 

AN OBKinST WBDDIXO. 

*^Upon entering the withdrawing-room, which the 
good people with admirable modesty call the hem^ we 
take our seats am<mg the elders and cliiefs of the peopl^ 
and drink to the he^th of the young couple in a glass 
of delicious Hollands, which, unlike Macbeth's ' Amen,' 
does not stick in our throats, although we are well aware 
that it never paid duty, but was slUy smuggled over sea 
in a Dutch lugger, and safely stowed, during some dark 
night, in the caves of the more remote islands. 

** Tkis clergyman having now arrived, the company 
assembled^ and the ceremony of marriage being about to 
take place, the parties to be united walk in, accompanied 
by the best man and bride's maid,— those important 
functionaries, whose business it is to pull off the gloves 
from the right hands of their constituents, as soon as 
the order is given to ' join hands ;' but this they find 
to be no easy matter, for at that eventful part of the cere- 
mony then efforts are long baffled, owing to the tightness 
of the gloves. While they are tugging away to no pur- 
pose, the bridegroom looks chagrined, and the bride is co- 
vered with blushes ; and when at last the operation is aceom 
plished, and perseverance crowned with success, the con- 
fusion of the scene seems to have infected t])e parson, who 
thus blunders through the ceremony : — ' Bridegroom,' 
quoth he, * do you take the woman whom you now hold 
by the hand to be your lawful married hwband V To 
which interrogation the bridegroom bavins nodded an 
affirmative, the panon perceives his mistake, and calls 
out, *• Wife, I mean.' — *• Wife, I ■ mean,' echoes the 
bridegroom ; and the whole company are in a titter. 

** But, thank Heaven, the a&ir is got over at last ; 
and the bride being well saluted, a Iwge rich cake is 
broken over her head, the fragments of which are the 
subject of a scramble among the by-standers, by whom 
they are picked up as precious relics, having power to 
produce love-dreams. And now the married pair, foi- 
lowed by the whole company, set off to church, to be 
kirked, as the phrase is. A performer on the violin, 
not quite a Rossini, heads the procession, and plays a 
variety of appropriate airs, until he reaches the church- 
door. As soon as the party have entered and taken their 
seats, the parish-clerk, in a truly impressive and ortho- 
dox tone of voice, reads a certain portion of Scripture, 
wherein wives are enjoined to be obedient to their hus- 
bands. The service is concluded with a psalm, and the 
whole party march back, headed as befora by the musi- 
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" Upon retaining from church, the company partale 
of a cold collation, called the hansel, which is distribik- 
ted to each and all by the bride's mother, who for the 
time obtains the elegant designation of hanaeUxoifi^ The 
refreshments consist of cheese, old and new, cut down in 
large slices, or rather junks, and placed upon oat and 
barley cakfes, some of the former being about an inch 
thick, and called snoddies. These delicate viands arc 
washed down with copious libations of new ale, which 
Is handed about in a large wooden vessel, having three 
handles, and ycleped a three-lugged cog. The ethe- 
rial beverage is seasoned with pepper, ginger, and nut- 
meg, and thickened with eggs, and pieces of toasted bis- 
cuit. 

<' These preliminaries being concluded, the company 
adjourn to the barn, where the music strikes up, and the 
dancing commences with what is called the Bride's Reel; 
after which, two or three young men take possession 0' 
the floor, which they do not resign until they have 
danced with every woman present ; they then give place 
to others, who pass through the same ordeal, and so on. 
The dance becomes then more varied and generaL Old 
men and young ones, maidst, matrons, and grandmothers, 
mingle in its mases. And oh! what movements are 
there, what freaks of the * fantastic toe,"'what goodly 
figures and glorious gambols in a dance, compared to 
which, waltz is^but the shadow of joy, and quadrille the 
feeble effort of minh'upon her last legs. 
* *' Casting an eye, however, upon the various perform- 
ers, I cannot but observe that the old people seem to have 
monopolized all the airs and graces; for while the young 
maidens slide through the red in the most quiet and uto- 
ostentatious way, and then keep bobbing opposite to 
their parmers in all the monotony of the back-step, their 
more gifted grandmothers figure away in quite another 
style. With a length of waist which our modem belles do 
not wish to possess, and an under figure which they can- 
not,' if they would, even with-theit^'of'padfi, butwMch^ 
is, neverthelessy the true coArt-shape, rendering the hoop 
unnecessary, and which is, moreover, increased by the ^ 
swinging appendages of huge scarlet pockets, stuffed^ 
with bread and cheese, behold them sideling up to their 
partners in a ki^d of echeUon movement, spreading out 
their petticoats like sails, and then, as if seized with a 
sudden fit of bashfulness, making A hasty retreat rear- 
wards. Back they go at a round trot ; and seldom do 
they stop until their career of retiring modesty ends in a 
somerset over the sitters along the sides of the room. 

^^ The old men, in like manner^ possess similar ad van. 
tages over the young ones ; the latter being sadly inferior 
to their seniors in address and attitudes. Nor is diis much 
to be wondered at, the young gentlemen having passed 
most of then: summer vacations at Davis's Straits, where 
their society consisted chiefly of bears; whereas the old' 
ones are men of the world, having in early life entered 
the company's service, (I do not mean that of the Bast 
Indies, but of Hudson's Bay,) where their manners must, 
no doubt, have been highly polished by their intercourse 
with the Squaws, and all the beauty and fashion of that 
interesting country. 

** Such of them as have sojourned there are called North- 
westers, and are distinguished by that modest assurance 
and perfect ease and sdlf-possession, only to be acquired 
by mixing frequently and freely in tlie biest society. In- 
deed, one would suppose that their manners were formed 
upon the model of the old French school, and queues 
are in general use among them ; not, however, those of 
the small pigtail kind, but ones which in shape and size 
strongly resemble the Bologna sausage." 

But it is impossible, in our limited space, to do Mr 
Malcolm justice, by merely selecting a particular tale or 
sketch. One of the chief charms of his volume » the' 
sweet flowers of sentiment that enamel every page. This 
we conceive to he the distinguishing feature of his style. 
He tells no intricate and pulse-ezdting stories— he Aims 



at no profundity or dazzling originality of thought— bat 
he contents himself with breathing over his compositions 
the almost feminine grace of a gentle and polished m'nd. 
The only deviation from this predominating tone of the 
work, consists in the occasional introduction of a verj fe- 
licitous strain of humour. We have singled ont a good 
number of short detached passages, both grave and gaj, 
and by stringing them together in the following ftsfaioo, 
without observing any particular order, we think we shall 
be able to convey a correcter idea of Mr Malcolm's style 
than by any other mode of extract : 

A WEDDING SUPPER iw Orkhey. — **" At length 
the supper is announced, and a rich repast it is ; quancn 
of mutton boiled and roasted, flocks of fat ben^ in msr. 
shelled ranks, flanked with roasted gee^te, luznrioiiisly 
swimming in a savoury sea of oiled butter, form the «/ttf 
of the feast ; from which all manner of vegetables are 
entirely excluded, being considered as much too humble 
for such an occasion. The company do ample justice to 
the hospitality of their entertainers ; and even the bride, 
considering the delicacy of her situation, has already ex- 
ceeded all bounds of moderation. This, however, ii 
entirely owing to her high sense of politeness ; for she 
conceives that it would be rude in her to decline eatiag 
as long as she is asked to do so by the various carren 
But now I really begin to be alarmed for her ; abouiy 
has she dispatched six or seven services of animal food, 
and is even now essaying to disjoint the leg and wing of 
a goose; but, thank Heaven I in attempting to cat 
through the bone, she has upset her plate, and transfer- 
red its contents into her lap; which drcumstance, I 
trust, she will consider a providential warning to eat no 
more." | 

A Powerful Preacher—^* * Ah, sir !* exdsim- 
ed the elder, in the tone of pathetic reooUectioo, ^ ooi 
Ute minister was the man ! He was a poorfu' preacher ; 
for i* the short time he delivered the Word amang us, 
he knocked thr^e pulpits to pieces, and dang the gab 
out o' fiv2 Bibles !' " 

A Recruit. — '' ^ Shoulder arms !* exclaimed the 
Captain, in a voice intended to resemble thunder; bet 
the execution of the order was any thing but simnhs- 
neous ; and one man, it was observed, was still ^ stand- 
ing at ease.* Upon being challenged by the Capuin, 
and asked why he had not ^ shouldered' along widithe 
rest, « What the deil's a' the haste, (quoth be,)— caoiu 
ye wait till a body tak' a snuff ?' *• 

Tea and Turn-out. — " The evening entertaiii- 
ments were of that kind denominated * Tea and Tara* 
out,' — a mode of treating one's friends having the 
show of hospitality, but den3ring the power thereof. Tea 
and Turn-out ! — gentle reader, only think of such s 
hoax. My blood yet runs cold at the thooght^Tes 
and Turn-out ! Early in the forenoon, a midd-servsot, 
all smiles and roses, would enter and present a gilt ps- 
per card,' whereon the eye caught the words ' fiorop^i- 
ments, — company at tea, — spetid the evening,* fee. t h r 
last words seeming to insinuate a delicate hint of sap- 
per ; but thus it is that our feelings are cruelly sported 
with, and hopes are excited which are never intended to 
be realizcrd. In consequence of such /yromwsory-notei, 
how often have I arisen from a comfortable fireside at 
home, have adjourned to a cold room above ataits, and 
dressed for supper, when, alas ! suppsr was not dreued 
for me. The festivities of the evening commenced about ' 
six or seven o'clock, according to the rank of our enter- 
tainers ; and as it seldom happened that any waiters 
were in attendaiice to hand about the tea, an excellent | 
opportunity was affoided to our Lotharios of shoirisg | 
their attention to the ladies in that way ; but in doing , 
the thing with an air, the consequence frequently was, . 
tliat the fair ones received into their laps, instead of their ) 
hands, the elegant china vases, together with their scald- > 
ing contents. Next' were presented various kinds of{ 
rich swtetbready pleasant in«leed to the eye, bat, upon a j 
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nearer aoqnaintaDGe, betnying an air of antiqaity not 
altogether agreeable. As soon as the refreshmenU of 
the evening were over, the convenation became general, 
and occasionally particular: our absent friends were 
not forgotten, nor were their most private and delicate 
concerns overlooked. About nine o'clock a general 
risinff took place, which, not being resisted on the part 
of our entertainers, we read our fate in each other's eyes, 
and nuuie a simultaneous movement towards the door ; 
whence, with ill-suppressed chagrin, we descended into 
the street, and made the best of our way home.** 

Wellinotoh.^^ Passing along, amidst the vast 
and unknown crowd, I recognize a face of which even 
the glance of a moment awakens a world of proud and 
glorious recollections. Fourteen years have now rolled 
away since I last beheld it, and then but for an insUnt, 
as it shot past me through the blaze of battle, and 
vanished in its storm ; but no one who has once seen, 
can ever forget that of the Duke of Wellington : it is, 
moreover, but little changed, and still wears the same 
placid smile, and calm dignity, which never for a mo* 
meot forsook it, even in the mortal struggle and earth- 
quake shock of battle.** 

The Scexes op Childhoqd.— .^' Let not him 
who has sojonmed in a distant land give way to his 
bngings to revisit the scenes of his childhood, and re^ 
trace the walks of his youth, — 1st him keen the moun- 
tains and the sea betwixt him and his place of birth. 
Shrined in his heart, and glowing with the light of 
happier days, lies that fairy-land of memory ; but to 
revisit its scenes would be to dash the picture with 
shade, and to strike out from it the fair familiar faces 
that gladdea our dreams, or touch them with the dreary 
traces of tinae,— let him therefore enjoy the beauteous 
virion as it exists in memory, but not seek to view the 
reality with a faded eye, and a disenchanted heart*' 

Pebx La Chaise.— <^ Pere La Chaise is a pleasure 
ground of graves, a succession of trees and tombs^ i^ 
blending of beauty and desolation, where the pale mono* 
mental rangea are veiled with bough and blossom, aii4 
garlanded with wreaths of flowers. Perhaps there jk 
too moch of this — too much of a baby cheat — in dress- 
ing up the grave in a gay attire ; yet, upon the whole, 
the effisct in pleasing, and, I think, takes away ra^er 
from ihe horrors, than the solemnity, of the last abode." 

Love.— «« It is the general belief of the world, that 
love cannot exist without hope. Of the falsehood of 
this opinion, bear witness, ye countless tombs, decked 
with its garlands, and watened with its tears.'* 

A CoLOiTEL's Wit.— <^ Tbe colonel's wit could not 
certamly be said to be superficial, at least it did not lie 
upon the surface ; on the contrary, It was too deep to 
be perceived, or appreciated by any officer in the xegi- 
ment, with the single exception <tf the adjutant, wbo 
generally seated himself at the mess-table on the oolo- 
Del's left hand, and was the first who, by his laugh, an- 
nounced to the wondering mess that a. good thing had 
been said. Regularly as the responses of the clerk ifi 
the service of the church, or as thunder follows lighu 
ning, did the adjutent's roar follow the colonel's flinh ; 
and as not to be delighted at the joke of a commanding 
ofiioer would at once indicate a want of taste, policy, and 
politeness, no sooner did the adjutant make the accus- 
tomed signal, than we took the time from him, and the 
ready langh ran along ^e table in the manner of %feu 
dejoie," 

Secokd Sight. — '< Oh I may'st thoa never know, 
as I do, from fearful experience, that the gift of pre- 
science is a curs& Others have their dajrs devoted to 
joy, and nights redeemed firom care; bat to me, from the 
visitations of the phantom future, no time or place is 
aacred. In ^the brightness of the mom, I see the gloom 
of the coming eve, and in the lustres of the fesul hall, 
the gbure of the dim dead-lighia. In the beaming ewe 
and the faos of bkxmi, I behold the wan cheek and the 



benighted ball, and in the bridal robe the long listless 
shroud. Even now it is swathed breast-high around 
yon young sailor, whose phantom is gliding past me in 
pale similitude, all dripping fh>m &e cold sea wave ; 
and he, unconscious thereof, is reveUing through * the 
dance, while death is at the door.' " 

First Love. — «« First Love I thou visitant from 
heaven I whither art thou fled, with all thine angel- 
letinue of nameless, undefined, but blessed emotions ? 
Where now the flushings of the cheek, tlie wild beatings 
of the heart, the sweet delirium, and the trance of joy ? 
They are gone— all gone I all, save theur memory, 
which rises through the ' shades of other years,' on the 
hour of reverie, and the lonely night." 

We take leave of this volume, assuring its author that 
we never meet him but with pleasure, whether in prose 
or verse, and hoping that he will soon again present ns 
with some more of both. 



The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. VII. Pulh' 

li$hed in Aprils 1829. Treuttel and Wfirtz, Tieut- 

tel, jun. and Richter, London. 
The Foreign Review^ and Continental Mieeellang, 

No. VI. April, 1829. Black, Young, and Young, 

London. 

We have beeft told by those minuto and curious in- 
vestu^ators, called entomologists, that certain insects 
are found, on being viewed through a microscope, to 
be subject, in their turn, to the annojrance of yet more 
diminutive parasitical animals. We must confess that 
we never set.about reviewing reviews," without being re- 
minded of this fact, which, indeed, seems to be only one 
exemplification of the'great law of nature, that we must 
all pny upon one another. 

We class the two periodicals whose names appear at 
the head of this ^oa together, because they stand in 
thef relation of a closer rivalry than any other works of 
the kind, and challenge a perpetual comparison. Ont 
of respect for seniority, we begin with the Foreign Quar- 
terly, ^his Number contains, in the first place, two 
able and instructive historical articles, which are,— Art. 
I. on Sismondi's History of Francejl— a just apprecia- 
tion of that author's menu and defects ; snd Art. VIII. 
on Von Hammer's History of the Ottoman Empire. 
Art VI. is a Statistical Account of Mexico, replete with 
information. Art V. is rather a poor article, a propoe 
of the '^ Causes aiminelles cd^bres." Art IV. con- 
tains a great deal of interesting details respecting the 
old Scandinavian mythology. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that in this Number of the Review there is abun- 
dance of good solid materials. Then, for light reading, 
we have in Art 11. a pleasant catalogue raisonnie of 
Dutch poets, which, however, has faded to convince 
us that there is much poetry among them ; — hi Art 
IIL an eloquent exposition of the ancient national 
poetry of Spain ; — and in Art VI L a criticism of the 
works of Victor Hugo, which reminds us stronglv of the 
manner of an amiable and ingenious friend, rather ad- 
dicted to Devil's elixir, and such pernicious potations. 
There is, lastiy, an article on the hu Catholic Ques- 
tion, which, notwithstanding the apology prefixed, does 
seem to us out of place in the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The Foreign Review contains two political articles — 
Art I. on the afiairs of Rnuia ; and Art VII. on the 
dlfierence between our King and the young Duke of 
Brunswick— remarkable only fo( the virulence of their 
vituperation. Art VIII. is a review of Guizot's His- 
tory of England, ttom the accession of Charles I. to the 
restoration of Charles II. It is superscribed (rather 
absurdly) Ouiaot, English Revolution of 1688, and is 
liable to nearly the same objection as the Foieigii Quar- 
terly's dissertation upon Catholic emancipation. Art 
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I. on Symbolism md MyUiology, and Art* IV. on 
Irabian literature, are too pedantic to be amusing, and 
00 superficial to be instruetive. Art- V. Hiatory of the 
iloman Law, is rather insipid. But by far the best 
iiticlcs in the Number are— Art III. on Klopstock s 
Life and Odes ; and Art. VI. on Voltaire. Were we 
lot afraid of compromising our critical reputation, in 
be event of our being mistaken, we would say that they 
itrike us as coming from the same pen— that of an au- 
bor of conceptions as magnificent, of glimpses into 
he hidden workings of the human heart as deep, as any 
critic of the day ; though his works be defaced occasion- 
illy by clumsy attempts at wit, of which he has not one- 
particle in his composition ; and by a spirit of mysti- 
:ism, engendered and foMared by an overweening K' 
Lianoe on his own powers, and contempt for the opinions 
3f others. Upon the whole, although we feel ouisdvea 
bound, on this occasion, to award the piixe to the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, it has (owing solely to the two articles 
last mentioned) been dosely contested. The minor de- 
tails of both works— the short reviews of the one, and 
the critical sketches and miscellaneous literary no* 
Lices of the oCher^ are much upon a par. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 



RBMINISCENCBS OF FORMER BAYS. 

HT FIRST UTTERVIEW WITH ALLAJT CUKKIN»4 
HAH. 

Bif ih€ Etirick Shepherd. 

Omb day about the beginning of Autumn, some 
three-and-twenty years ago, as I was herding my mas. 
ter*s ewes on the great hill of Queensberry, in Niihs« 
dale, I perceived two men coming towards- m^ who ap-y 
peared to be strangers. I saw, by their way of .l^alk*^ 
ing, they were not shepherds^ and could not coaoeke 
what the men were seeking there, where there was nei^jl 
ther path nor aim toward any human habitation. Uowu\ 
ever, I stood staring about me, till they came up, al. 
ways ordering my old dog Hector to silence in atv 
authoriutive style, he being the only servant I had to 
attend to my orders. The men approached me rather 
in a breathless state, from climbing the hilL The one 
was a tall thin man, of a fairish complexion, and plea- 
sant intelligent features, seemingly approaching to mrty, 
and the other a dark ungainly youth of about eighteen, 
with a boardty frame for his age, and strongly marked 
manly features. The very model of Burns, and exactly, 
such a man, as that, had they been of the same age, it 
would not have been easy to have distinguished the one 
from the other. 

The eldest came up and addressed me frankly, ask- 
ing if I waa Mr Harkness^s shepherd, and if my name 
was James Hogg ? to both of which queries I answered 
cautiously in the affirmative, for I was afraid they were 
come to look after roe with an accusation regarding' 
some of the lasses. The younger stood at a respectful 
distance, as if I had been the DiUce of Queensberry, in- 
stead of a ragged servant lad herding sheep upon it« 
The other seized my hand, and said, ^< Well, then, sir, 
I am glad to see you. There is not a man in Scotland 
whose hand I am prouder to hold.*' 

I could not say a single word in answer to this ad- 
dress ; but when Ife called me Sir, I looked down at 
my bare feet and ragged coat, to remind the man whom 
he was addressing. But he continued, '' My name is 
James Cunningham, a name unknown to you, though 
yours is not entirely so to me ; and thia is my youngest 
brother Allan, the greatest admirer that you have on 
earth, and himself a young aspiring poet of some pro- 
mise. You will be so kind as'excuse this intniaian of 



oura on youv soUtude, for, in truth, I oonld get no _ 
either night or day with Allan, tiU I consented 
come and see you.** 

I then stepped down the bill to where Allan Con- 
ningham still stood, with his weather-beaten cheek to- 
ward me, and, seising his hard brawny hand, I gave it 
a hearty shake, saying something as kind as I waaable, 
and, at the same time, I am sure as stupid as it posai- 
bly could be. From that moment we were friends ; tor 
Allan has none of ihe proverbial Scottish caution about 
him ; he is all heart together, without reserve either of 
expression or manner : you at once see the una&cted be- 
nevolence, warmth of feeling, and firm indcpeodeQca, of 
a man consckms of his own recciiude and mental ener- 
gies. Young as he was^ I had heard of bia name, al- 
though slightly, and, I think, seen one or two of bia 
juvenile pieces. Of an elder brother of his, Thomas 
Mauncey, I had, previous to that, conceived a very hi^ 
idea, and I always marvel how he could possibly put hia 
poetical vein under lock and key, as he did all *t once ; 
for he certainly then bid fair to be the fiistof Scottish 
bards. 

I had a small bothy upon the hill in which I took my 
breakfast and dinner on wet days» and resUd myself. It 
was so small, that we had to walk in on all-ibun; and 
when we were in, we could not get up o^ heads any 
way, but in a sitting posture. It was exactly my own 
length, and, on the one side, I had a bed of rushes, 
which served likewise as a seat ; on this we all three 
sat down, and there we spent the whole afternoon,— and, 
I am sure, a happier group of three never met on the 
hill of Queensberry. Allan brightened up prodigiously 
after he got fairly into the dark bothy, repeatiaig ail hia 
early ^eces of poetry, and part of his brother's, to me. 
The (wo brotben partook heartily, aod without leHcve^ 
of my scrip and botUe of sweet milk, aqd the elder Air 
Cunningham had a strong bottle with him— I have forgot 
whether it was brandy or rum, but I remember U waa 
excessively good, and helped to keep up our ainiiu to 
a late hour. Thus began at that bothy in the waUcneas 
4 friendship, and a mutual attachment between two 
aspiring Scottish peasants, over which the shadow of a 
cloud has never yet passed. 

From that day forward I failed not to imiiroTe my 
acquaintance with the Cunninghams. I visited ifaem 
several times at Dalswinton, and never missed an op- 
portunity of meeting with Allan when it waa in my 
power ta do so. I was astonished at the laxuiio«aoe«s 
of his fancy. It was boundless ; but it waa the luxury 
of a rich garden overrun with rampant wtads. He waa 
likewise then a great mannerist in ezpreaaioov and no 
man could mistake his verses for those of any other 
man. I remember of seeing some imitations of Oanan 
by him, which I thought exceedingly, good ; and it 
struck me that that style of composition was pecoliarly 
fitted for his vast and fervent imagmation. 

When CnHnek*s Nithsdale and Galloway Relics caoM 
to my hand, I at once diseerned the strains of my friend, 
and I cannot describe with what sensations of delight 1 
first heard Mr Monison read the Mermaid of Galloway, 
while at every verse I kept nammg the author. It had 
long been my fixed opinion, that if .a person oould onee 
succeed m the genuine ballad styk^ his muae was ade- 
qnate for any other ; and afier seeing Allan*B straina » 
that work, I concluded that no man oould calcolafta what 
he was capable of. 

I continued nry asseverations to all my intimate 
friends, that AUan Cunnin^fuun was the author ^ 
all that wM beautiful in the work. Gray, who had an 



attachment to Cromek, denied it positively on his ftiend^s 
authority. Grieve j<Rned him. MoniMm, I saw, had 
strong lurking suspicions ; but then he stidfcled for the t 
ancient genius of GaUoway. When I weat to Sir Wal- > 
ter Scott, (then Mr Scott,) I found him doddadly of the 
same opinion ; and he said be viihad to Ood wm had 1 
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that ▼aluable and origizul young nan fairly oat of 
CToinek*8 hands again. 

I next vTOke a wv'uw of the work, in which I laid the 
saddle on the right horse, and sent it to Mr Jeffrey ; 
bat, after retaining it for some time, he returned it with 
a note, sajring, that he had read over the article, and 
was conTinced of the fraud which hsd sheen attempted to 
be played off on the public, but he did not think it wor* 
thy of ezpoauze» I have the article, and card, by me 
to this day. 

Mr Cunningham*s style of poetry is greatly changed 
for the better of late. I have never seen any improve 
so much. It is Ave of all tliat crudeness and manner, 
ism that once marked it so decidedly. He ia now uni. 
formly lively, serious, descriptive, or pathetic, as he 
chanscs his subject; hot formerly he jumbled all these 
tof^faer, as in a boiling caldron, and when once he be. 
I^Q, it was impossible to calculate where or when he 
was goinff to end. If these reminiAcenoes should meet 
his friendly eye, he will pardon them, on the score that 
they are the efTusions of a heart that loves to dwell on 
some scenes of our former days. Jakes Uogo* 

Mount Benffery May 6, 1829. 



BPRINe MEDITATIONS. 
By Hie Rev* Dr Morehead. 

Etnvne omnte smr, nunc orooto psrturit arboe. 
Nuae flKindmit mtm, none fonnotMrniu anniii. 

Altbouoh the approach of Spring has been a ia- 
vourite subject with the poets, and with mediutive 
writers, ever since verse or prose were resorted to as ve- 
hicles for sensiblity and emotion, yet it is a subject 
which never palls upon the reader, but always comes 
with an aspect of freihness and novelty. The seanoo 
itaell^ indeed, letums every year, like a new creation ; 
and although it Is invariably attended with the same 
general ftatures-^of the revival of the fielda^the bud. 
ding of the tnes— the woods changing from the dull hue 
of winter into the most refreshing green-.juid the glow of 
beaaty over all the face of nature — tliere is still somtthing 
BO miracatotts in the change, that it constantly strikes 
the very dullest minds with some feeling of surprise, 
and erery one Is ready again to surrender his imagina- 
tion toaU the pleasing and delightful sentiments which 
the season engenders. Amidst a general similarity, too, 
there is always a great variety in all the particulars of 
natuFsl processes. 8ince the b^inning of the world, 
there has been no year the exact image of another ; the 
lame progress of decay and renewal has ever gone on, 
^et'attended with very different circumstances. The win- 
ter somociroes suddenly dissppears, and the whole beauty 
>f creation breaks forth at ones : at other times, again, 
in nnnatntal duration is given to the season of cold and 
Irearineas, and nature seems to have laid aside her ge- 
lial powers, and to be frustrated in all her attempts to 
jae from her tomb. 

The present season has been one of this last descrip. 
ion. It is now the beginning of May, and, instead of 
laving made any advance into the gorgeous splendours 
»f Summer, we are only yet in the first openings of die 
Spring. It is not many days ago since the snow-flakes 
vere flsring around us,-lthe powers, with which the gar- 
lens had begun to bloom, had a cheerless and pitiful 
aspect, while their tender heads were shaken hy the chill 
md nngenlal. gales. The young leaves seemed inclined 
o draw back again under the bark, from which ^eir 
irst tips were starting ; and it is only within a day or 
wo that a more ded^ progress has been apparent— 
hat, when the evening comes, we think a change has 
^een made sinee the moroiog..Lthe rich crimson of some 
rait blossoms opened a little farther from their cover. 
ng-^omd a gayer ftinge of greeo ere|>t over the diy 



twigs of the woods. Every shower now seems to draw 
up vegetation from the fields and when die sun looks 
out between the intervals of the rains, his beams lighten 
up a more beautiful and glorious world. A season of 
this kind, with all iut melancholy of hope deferred, is 
ptfriiaps more interesting than one which advances more 
according to rulu. Its slightest improvement is a mat- 
ter of deep interest. Almost every single leaf has a 
charm. We do not, in these circumstances, look upon 
n.iture In the mass, but we watch every new production, 
with sometliiog of the feeling with which a mother hangs 
over the cradle of a sickly child. Every tinge of a deep, 
er dye is a promise of better days, like the olive leaf 
brought by the dove into the ark. Thus there are no 
aspects of nature that are not profoundly beautiful, be- 
cause there are none that do not teem with the moat 
lovely associations ; and which, when pursued through 
all thehr moral analogies, do not open upon the thought- 
ful mind, the most hoprful views of Providence ana of 
man. 

The untutored manners, or brutal habits, of uneulti. 
vated men, often occasion an utter despair even in per- 
sons of philanthropy — if they are of too fastidious and 
delicate a spirit— of any improvement taking place 
among them, and they are apt to leave them to all 
the vices and miseries of their condition, without ma- 
king even an effort for their relief. Yet, under the rude- 
ness of the winter rind, long as it may be of softening 
and bursting, the production is forming of the most 
beautiful and delicate leaves and petals, and the finest 
tinges of colour are evolving, and a paradise of beauty 
is breaking out from the most rugged knots of the 
gnarled o&» Why then despair, that the coarseness 
of rude minds, which may seem to be sealed in igno- 
rance, or even fettered in chains of vice, may, under the 
culture of Christianity, and of an improving age, refine 
into much polish even of external aspect, — that neat and 
eleanly habits may come in the place of slattern and sloven- 
ly ooes,— that the inhabitanu of a riliage may at last 
vie in all that is really polite and courteous, with those of 
• court,— and that with all these outward improvements, 
those of the heart and the understanding may keep pace ? 
I hope much from the attention in the present age paid 
to the education of the poor— an attention which is now, 
in our populous cities, where the parents cannot them- 
selves look after their children, seeking and saving them 
trom destruction, bodily and mental, in the first openings 
of infancy, — and is in our villages bestowing upon the 
peasant boys and girls an education which might serve 
for the elementary training of princes. I cannot help 
fancying co myself, that whatever is offensive in the 
nutticity of Scottish manners^ wiU, under such training, 
be speedily dinpelled ; and when I meet, where I now 
reside, the village children, on their way to and from 
school, and witness their dvil address, which rather en- 
hances than impairs their native simplidty, I can Inia. 
gine something like a classical character and elegance 
intermingling with our pastoral manners. 

The severity of the Scottish Retbrroation discarded all 
the gayer scenes of the superstition which it superseded. 
Some of these still remain in England, too, interwoven, 
I believe, with the pleasing remnants of Paganism. We 
have no Maypole in Scotland — no Queen of ihe May— 
none of the rustic theatric representations which might 
have been the origin of the drama of antiquity. I fear 
most of our meetings of the youths of both sexes termi- 
nate in coarser and less innocent relaxations, from the 
want of those more elegant and imaginative amusements. 
But, with the advancement of education, a happier and 
more refined taste in plessures will be introduced ; and 
dance in the open field, bv tlf^ >ide of rustic streams, 
and where the broom and wild roses supply natural 
wreathes for the heads of the maidens, will take Ihe 
place of the crowded bam or the steaming alehouse. 
If these change should ever be rsaliz^ then would j 
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>e no need for the erection of a Maypole in the beaad- 
ul Tillage above alluded to. Nature has erected one, 
iie most splendid and gorgeous that was ever danced 
ound by shepherdesses or by fairies ; and the chill 
)f the year seems to have had no effect in repressing 
ts almost supernatural glory. It is a sycamore treei of 
i very peculiar kind, which, in its first bursting into 
bliage, seems to be one man of the most living gold, 
md throws off the sunbeams in dyes the most accord- 
mt to the source of light ftom which they come, and 
•JO the delicate season of young and dancing leaves. 
Different places are remarkable for their different beau- 
des ; but I will venture to say there is no such tree 
:o be seen as this sycamore— not for its size, though 
Jiat is venerable'— nor for its form, thongh that is sym- 
netrical and complete — but for that tinge of glory which 
iits upon it, and which seems almost to belong to a 
t)righter world. There is nothing, indeed, so sacred Or 
to marvellous which I could not imagine it to represent 
[t might be the tree of good and evil in the midst of 
:he primeval Paradise — or it might bear the golden fruit 
n the garden of the Hesperides — or it might prodaee 
:he golden boughs which were borne as gifts to Proser* 
pine by those who were favoured with the permission 
'JO descend into the lower regions. There is almost Ih 
its aspect an appearance of life and intelligence ; and I 
thould be afraid to pluck a branch from it, lest drops 
jf blood and a human voice should follow from the 
nround. It is around its sacred trunk that 1 would hav^ 
:he youths and the maidens of the village to assemble, 
ind carol Songs expressive of the pure actions of the 
tieart, and join in the dances of gaiety and innocence. 

I know I may be thought an enthusiast in my hopes' 
)f the improvement of the world ; but we shall see. 
* In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air ii 
:alm and pleasant, it were an injury and suUenn^ft 
igainst nature not to go out, and see her richer, andpai^ 
ake in her rejoicing with heaves and earth.*'* So sa9# 
:he greatest, perhaps, of poets, and one ofe^ n^btesl^ 
oainded of men. But as these vernal seasons, we^i^ 
:>ften do not return to us without much check and dii^ 
ippointment, we must, even if we would tejoy theiti^ 
KTalk by faith as well as by sight; and it is only carry .f 
the same faith a little farther, to throw off a still worse 
'sullttiness," ind to "partake in the rejoicing with 
tieaven and earth," not only of that material nature 
Hrhich lies around us, but of that high and spiritual na- 
ture which is everywhere concealed under die '^ human 
form divme." 

Corstorjthing^ May 9, 1829. 



THi: TWO PAINTERS OF GENOA. 
By Derweni Convxty, Author of « Solitary WaUtt through 
manyLcrnds," ^^Pertonal Narrative of a Tour through 
Noruffxy, Svfedertf and Denmark^'' ^c. 

Evert traveller who has made the round of Geno% 
md who has been conducted by his cicerone through the 
Palazzo di Serra, must have observed, at the top of th# 
jreat staircase, two pictures^^both, evidently, of the 
lame lady, — and both, as obviously, caricatures. The 
following may be supposed to be the origin of this sio* 
^lar circumstance. 

Old Bandalino, the rich goldsmith of Genoa, died 
some few years after that city had been delivered, by 
Doria, from the difficulties in which it had been involved 
through the silly quarrels of Charles V. and Francis L, 
and when the fine arts had sprung Into new, thou^ 
but transient life, under the invigoradng influence of 
freedom, and die shelter of a Durazzo and a Serra. Ban- 
dalino was prouder of being an artist than if be had In- 
hefited the highest order of nobility ; and when, upon 
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her nhMteoBth biith^y, the lovely Oialitlla 

the sole possessor of her father*s wealtli, and cbe ridiest 

as well as the handsomest woman in Genoa, die lisand 

the possession clogged with the anwelcoma oooditioa, 

that, within one year, ahe sbould beeome die wife of an 

artist. 

Giolietta, although snmranded by every loxorf*-* 
though her house might have been called a r*'**^^, 
from the excellence of its architectoie, the tichneii of 



its decorations and sculptured vases, end statues and 
fountains that adorned die inner courts,— ihoiigh she had 
her sedan chair, and her running foocnieQ,*.yet Gtati- 
etta fretted unceasingly, on account of the hard oopdi. 
tion by which the enjoyment of her inberitaaeB was fisu 
tered ; not becaase the lovdy Genoese foend her secret 
wishes thwarted by the conation, nor because abe felt 
any unconquerable aversion to the holy state of noa- 
trimony, — but because she disliked any dictation in a 
matter tk this kind. Time passed on, ud the coDdidoa 
was as far from fulfilment as ever. Had Giolietta been 
of a different temperameni, she would have spurned the 
riches which were to be secured only by compliance widi 
so arbitrary a command; and would have penmtted her 
uncle, Valetti, who already began to look scrotiniztngly 
at his niece*s possessions, to uke them all ; but each 
was not Giulieoa*s dispositun. 8be wa^ proud of li- 
ving in a house like a palazzo,.-iiptoud of her gallery of 
sculpture and painting, — and pioud of all that distin- 
guished her from the daughter of a plebeian \ and| thei^ 
fore, ,Gin1ietta was firmly resolved to fulfil dieeoftditioo 
upon' which alone tliese disdncdons depended. One eon- 
soladon, indeed, the fair Graoese poaseiisw* ahe bad a 
choice of artists ; for it may easily be bdieved, that no 
sooner were the terms upon which she inhetited Banda- 
lino*8 riches known, than all the artists of Genoa wcae 
at her feet. Many times did the noble Matquis di 
Serra, the patron and friend of her fadier, and himaeif 
a painter of no mean note, condesoend to advise with 
Signora Giulietta, and to xecommcnd the speedy adofK 
tion of the only one of the two alremadves whidi would 
put her in the possession, of her fether^a wcnlih. Save 
Farenzi or GasteUo, there was no artiK in Genoa npen 
whom the choice of Giolietta could possibly have feUen ? 
she loved neither ; and, as the dairos of both to exeil- 
lenoe in the arts were reputed to be equal, she declared 
her intention ofbesto wing her hand upon him who shouhl 
paint the best, portrait of her ; and it was oommanded 
that the portrait should be presented at the Pnlnan di 
Serra on the morning of .her twentieth btrtli-dsy-.pie. 
cisely one year fhim the deadi of Bandalinn..-aBd dkst 
judgment should be pronounced by the Msrqnia, who 
was the first amateur artist in Genoa.— Pass we now to 
the 9tudio of Farenzi. 

** How intolerable an intermpdon,** said Farensi, as 
it was announced to hhn that Signor ValeCti was In the 
ante-chamber. Farenzi was sitting m his Umdia, ceo- 
templating a picture which he had just |ilsosd in the 
most advantageous light ; it was the face and boat of a 
young female, and the finishing touch4»f the painter was 
yet wet upon the thick tresses that veiled her bosom. 
Farenzi hasdly tamed the picture, and desired that Va- 
letd should be admitted. «' How now ?*' said Vaietti, 
as he entered ; ^ to-morrow the birth-day of die Signora 
Giolietu, and where is thy painting ?*' — «« The pietnie 
is ready,*' replied FaienzL '^ And so is diy fivnTs,'* n- 
tumed ValeuL «'I have but now lef^ him; he had 
just thrown down his brush ; it is a ebcnoe pietttte, P^ 
renzi ; — ^but show me thine An ezeeUent pietun,'* said 
Valetti,— .«' a most excellent picture; tet"...^** Bvt 
not equal to Castello's, you would say.**— <<Aqnal^ 
nay, superior to his,** eondnued Valetd; ^ bnt not so 
likely to please her for whom it is designed t-JCnstelln*e 
is die portrait of a mote beaudfnl couMenanen.*' A 
pause ensued, bodi continuing to look at the nictan^ 
'^ I was almost so mueh your firisnd,** nwrned Vnletti, 
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^^08 to'viib, a ISmt. moments ago, that I had yourri- 
rwl*i pietuve under my bniah fat one aeoond, and I 
would apoii that angdic aoiiSle which ho^en round her 
lipa-^I'd moke a caricatofe of my niece.*'-^^' Would 
that you had !" aald FanaxL '' Nay,** retarned Va- 
letti, **• that is yoar bntinesi, not mine ; but Gastello 
supa with me to>niffht,-.I hate got some Greek wine 
that will hardly let him leave me till after midnight,-^ 
all will be atiUat elefeo,— 4uad you know the way to hia 
apartmoDta.** Valettl took hia leave, and a squeeze of 
the band showed him that his hint should not pass 
disregarded* MHiea he was gone, Fatenzi continued 
to ruminate upon what had pawed. Valettl he knew ta 
be one of the greatest rogues in Genoa ; but he was un« 
able to discover bow roguery could in this matter ad- 
vantage htm:— 4rue, he was GiuUetta's uncle, and, 
eooaeqoently, her hetr* in caae of her not fulfilliog the 
condition upon which slie inherited her father's pos- 
aeaaioDS ; but it was impossible to imagine how he 
could baiaflflniced by sinister motives in his professions 
of fiieiidsbtp for one of the rivals for the hand of his 
nieee^ since the success of the othai would be equally 
£atal to his own wishes^ 

Not many minutes after Valetti left Farenxi, he pre- 
•cnted hunaelf at the studio of Gastello, whom he found 
employed neariy in the manner he had represented to 
bis rivaL «^ Ah t Gastello," said he, «' you may bum 
your brushes when you please, Parenzl wUl carry off my 
iiieee.**^^^^ Have you seen his picture?" demanded 
Castdhki <« ft Is Giolietta herself,'* returned Valetti; 
*'* it is GhiHctta herself; your picture," continued he, 
turning ID look at Gastello's work, ^ is the portrait of 
a px«tty woman,— but it is not my niece ; her eyes, 
CsMtk^^-it Is there that Farenzi haa ahown his skilL 
80 trulv am I four friend," added he, taking Gastello 
by the liaiid, and throwing into his countenance an ex- 
pressMUi of sdnow^ ^* that since I know I qowot myself 
faibertt my niece's estates, there is no man in Genoa 
wiiom I would more willingly see in my place : even 
now, when Farenzi left me for a few moments, I was 
abnoat tempted to take op his brush, and make a casi^ 
cature of my niece.".—'* There is then no remedy," said 
Gastello. *^ There is nothing without a remedy," re- 
plied Valetti, '* so as we have but courage to attempt 
it.**_^' Show me how," returned Gastello, '' and I will 
proTe to you I loiow how to estimate a kindness." — 
**- Farenzi sups with me to-night ; it is only vaulting 
over hia garden wall, when the clocks strike cleveo,^. 
for he will scarcely leave me till midnight; it is full 
moon, and the pfcmia cannot be mistaken. Nine, to- 
morrow monii^, >> the hour appohited by the Marquis; 
and the discovery and the hour will arrive together."-* 
'< At eleven, then, Farenzi will be absent ?"^«« £ven 
so," said Valetti, as he left the room. 

As eleven tollMl from the church Dell Annnnciada, 
Farenzi and Gastello stide sofdy, each towards hia 
rival's dwelUng. Valetd had posted himself in a con- 
venient place, to enjoy the success of his stratagem,^— 
and, soon after,lie saw the two artists, muffled up, pass 
eodi otboE^ and in a little while return. It was now al- 
most midnight, and Farenzi and Gastello, each sn||||ij[rl 
in his own mind that he had made a csricatuie of ms 
rival's performance, and secured his own success, threw 
bimself upon his bed, having first neatly folded up his 
own pietnio by the light St .the moon, to be ready 
against morning. It so happened, that both the artists 
slept natii it was almost time to pNsent themselvea be- 
fore die Marquis, and hurrying on their doublets, and 
taking the pictuies utider tlielr anns, they haatsned to 
die Palasso di Serra^ The rivals wen admitted, the 
Marquis waaseand with Giuliecta at his right hand, 
and the priest, who was to unite her to the successftd 
eaadidati^ an haa lefti The artisla unfolded the pictures, 
and nsaaanssd. them to tbB judge. ^^ What I vilbdna,'* 
said hs^ the mmDcait ha caatbiseyea upon tbam, >* are 



you in league to insult my protegtf, the Lady Giulietta, 
by caricaturing her ?** at the same time turning (he pic- 
tures to the astonished painters. The artists looked at 
the picture8,.-tben at the Marquis, — then at Giulietu, 
.<^r4md then at each other, and almost at the same in- 
stant, the truth flashed upon them both — ^that each had 
in his turn been made the dupe of ValettL The Alar- 
quia listened to the detail, and then spoke as follows : — 
^^ Vou," said he, addressing the two painters, ** have 
proved yourselves unworthy of this prize, by having 
endeavoured to gain it by dishonest means. As for 
Valetd, his claim I defeat thus:" and, taking Giulietta 
by the' hand, he led the way to the. chapel, where all was 
abeady prepared for the nuptial ceremony. And so, the 
two pamters were punished for their meanness, — Valetti 
got nothing by hiscunoing,— GiulieUa respected her fa- 
ther's wil],^^nd, if the Marquis married only a gold, 
smith's daughter, he got the goldsmith's fortune along 
with her, and the prettiest woman in Genoa to boot. 



JANET AND THE CATHOLICS; 

OB, THE « AR9UAIBNTDM AD HOMINEM." 

A VITHBDALE ANECDOTE. 

JBy Dr Gilletpie. 

It haa frequendy been observed, that our Scottish 
peasantry are possessed of a natural sagacity, which of- 
ten places them,% matters of comraon-s&nse, more than 
upon a level with tlie upper ranks of society. Of this 
observation, the followiog anecdote may serve as an il- 
lustration. 

All Scotland is aware of the existence of the once 
noble, and, we earnestly hope, soon again to be ennobled, 
family of Nithsdale. The Maxwells of Munshies are 
the repvesentatives of this family, and, with a consistency 
which does thetn credit, continue still to adhere .to the 
1^ persecuted, butjww happily emancipated, religion 
«f their fother8,-..to tiiat religion in the faith of whieh 
liady Wmnifired Nithsdale lived and died, who, tf'uh a 
piesencd of mind, and a talent almost unequalled in the 
annals of affecdoo, rescued her husband, afhnr the re- 
bellion of fifteen, from the Tower of London. 

Almost 40 or 60 years ago, a poor widow woman 
tenanted a small cottage, which she held of the laird, 
through the agency of his factor. This poor woman 
had seen better days, but her daughter had been decoy, 
ed into matrimony, misery, and death, by an Irish dro- 
ver ; and her eldest son, who succeeded to his father's 
lease of a good farm, had lost himself in ttuit stough- 
of-despond, cautionry. The second son had gone to bed 
in a sloop, which rode at Arbiglaod quay ; but never rose 
again, as a Solway apriog-tide laid tho vessel-daring the 
nig^t on her beam-ends, and she immediately filled, so 
that all hands perished. The poor woman, at an ad- 
vanced age, and from the drcumstanoe of her husband's 
having rented for some years a farm of Munshies, was 
permitted to remove to a remote cottage, where she had 
a kail-yard and a cow's grass allotted to her. The once 
p^ang, sprightly, and- playful Janet, had gradually ri- 
pened into the careful, charitable, and even gash gudcw 
wife, and was now destined to settle down in her tinlight 
of being into the hooded, staff-supported, yet suU saga- 
cious JaneU Old Janet was known to every body, and 
kind to every body, and, as she often expressed ic herself, 
every body was kind to old Janet of the Dlvet Knowe. 

There are, and were, a great many loose characters in 
that neighbourhood, owing principally to the travelling 
Irislif dealers in csitUe ; but whether it was, that the 
story of her daughter's unfortunate marriage was gene- 
rally known amongst them, and consequenUy had its 
influence, or that £ey were luUurally tmwilling to com- 
mit depredations upon a being at once so esteemed and 
so helpless, these ragamufllns lighted their pipe at 
Janet's turf, dried their habilimenu, rested their travel- 



weaned limbs, and departed vith HoibiDgBOD theif HpB 
** to the kind auld i>ody** that harmed no one. Matters 
went on in this smooth and comfortable way with Janet, 
ftom year to year, without any further crooks in berlot, 
except what arose from disappointment, when a rainy 
Sabbath prevented her attending ibe preachings during 
the occasion. For it must be to!d, not less to the credit 
of Janet, than to that of her liberal and generous land- 
lord, that though both were steady and even sealous In 
their several creed8,<yet that neither molested nor tradaoed 
the other. The laird would paiis Janet on Sabbath, aa 
she travelled, under her tartan plaid and platted toy, with 
a bent back and a toftt^ring step, churchwards, and re- 
ceive her acknowledgment with a smile as benignant as 
if Janet bad been on her way, with others of his house* 
hold, to her mass, or worship of the Virgin. 
' The factor, however, as is not unfVequently the case, 
vas a man of a kidney somewhat difflrent from his lord. 
Janet's devotedness to her own faith appeared to him as 
a daily impeaehment of his, and of his piaster's, during 
a season when Catholic chapels were burnt in Edinburgh, 
and Popish riots got up in London. Instead, therefott, 
of consulting his superior on so trifling an aflfair, this 
man of zeal and parchment took upon hioiself to warn 
Janet*s cow from her free pasturage in the moss, against 
the ensuing term. To Janet, her cow was her all. What 
did all her weekly earnings at the big and the wee wheel 
ataount to, in compsrison with the subsistence which 
she drew from her sweet and kimed milk, her orra cheese 
and pound of butter, which always brought about a half, 
penny a-pound above the market price ? To take Janet's 
cow from her, and leave her her house, was a kind of 
cruel mockery ; it was only giving her the means of pro- 
tracted starvation. Accordingly, Janet's staff was not 
idle for many days, weeks, and months, in her visits to 
the cottage, or factor's houne, which was hard by. The 
fiictor, however, was inexorable, though polite to ex^ 
ceu. He was sorry—extremely «QBy ; but real]^^)|* 
ring thsae ttmes, one could not bs too cautious j|id- 
Janet's house was one of frequent meetings, Protestant, 
prayer-meetings, and the grand cause was evil spok^ 
of; and burnings, and headings, and hangings, for con- 
science sake, were fast returning in high places ; and, 
in short, Janet'd cow, like the gudeman*s mother, was 
somehow always in the road, a great encumbrance, and 

a drawback on the letting of the farm ; and — and in 

short, the factor was engaged— sorry he could iwt re- 
main any longer, and must wish her a very good morn- 
ing. 

- Janet's sagacity, and trust in her Ood, and, with all 
reverence be it said, in her earthly lord, did not e\ en 
here desert her. She dressed herself in her Sabbath, nay, 
even her sacramental attire, in that very beaotifuUy 
striped and spotted gown in which she had been mar- 
ried, and away she set, making a slow haste towards. 
^^ the Place,*' which stood at a distance of some miles." 
She arrived, unfortunately, on the day of a Roman Ca- 
tholic fe8tival.-:-a day on wjiich the Virgin in particular 
was supplicated. Not one of the servants, as is usual 
on such occa>ion8, would admit '^ a heretic" within thf 
walls of the building ; and Janet had the mortification 
to find, that the very dogs had taken up their master*s 
cause, and, unlike some dogs of the present tune, were 
decidedly anti-Protestant. As good fortune, however, 
would have it,^nd go6d fortune is at all timet a wel* 
come and a valuable' friend, — Janet chanced to catdi a 
l^lance of his honour, as he passed ftom one door to ano- 
ther. Her cough of arrestment was effective. His ho- 
nour baited, lookdd round, and observing Janet, waved 
her out of his presence ; but Janet understood her Bible 
and her interest better than to yield to one repulse. She 
took her seat, therefore, on the stairway, laid her fellow- 
traveller and support alongside of her, and, looking op 
to heaven for forgiveness for hrr trespass on the con. ' 
linea of Papal dominion, remained immovable. The 



poppy factor, whose name was Grichion, and whom his 
master had unwittingly spoiled on accoam of his real or 
pretended religious seal, assailed Janet with abnae^ and, 
laying violent hands upon her person, had actually 
threatened to thrust her down stairs by brute force, when 
Janet, who abhorred Crichton, sensng her staff^ and 
facing boldly her antagonist, cautioned him to stand off, 
for if he presumed to lay an unhallowed band upon her, 
or so much as touch her with hb wee finger, not all the 
saints he impiou»ly worshipped should be able to save 
him from her vengeance. The dogs, who generally 
take an interest in jarring and discordant noises, weft 
immediately aroused, and the whole inner coart rung to 
their challenge. His honour, luckily for Janet, n-ti^ 
peared, and, after having fathomed the nature of the dis- 
turbance, and dismissed the factor with token of disap- 
probation, heard and granted Janet's petition, inviting 
her, at the same time, through the intermediate hall into 
the kitchen, to receive some refreshment 

As Janet passed along, her eve was sncsled by an 
image of the Virgin Mary, which overspread a table or 
altar at 'the upper extremity of the room. Janet's 
spirits were up, and consequently her cooiage was pia- 
portlonally elevated $ she ventured to atnst his honour's 
attention, by an enquiry into the character and purpoK 
of the image before her. *^ That," said the MazweD, 
*"• is the Virgin Mary, to whom we Cktholies pray that 
she may beplessed to intercede for us with her son.".. 
^' An what for dinna ye gang to the fountain bead at 
ance ?" responded Janet insuntly, and in a tone of do. 
ciiied reproach, miited with pity. ** I'll tell yonr honour 
how it fund wi' mysell, in a case ye ken o'« I gade lai^ 
and dreich to that vile creature Crichton, bat I n4ght 
as well hae bidden at hame ; he neither had the power 
nor the witih to serve me ; but, whenever 1 applied to 
your honour, the thing was dune at anoe. Ma» sa, ye 
maun tee hiniiell if ye wish to be served.'* 



BUMBUa 

SyJbhn Ualcolm, Author of** The Buceanetr^ " Take 
of Field and Flood,** ^c 

Da JoHVSON defines humbug to aignify impoattion 
—an explanation which does not convey die proper 
meaning of the word. Humbug bears the same velarion 
to imposition that compliment does to falsehood ; it b a 
kind of delicate deception, affording pleasure both to its 
author and its object. To the latter, because happiness 
consists in being well deceived ; and to the fonner, be- 
cause it excites the fiattering consciousness of snperior 
sagacity, thereby producing a self-complaeent intonal 
chuckle, usually expressed by the phrase, ** laogfaing 
in the sleeve." It moreover affords a delightful seasoning 
to many of our most refined pleasures, to wliieb it stands 
in the relation of curry to ries-..giving a hs^ relish 
to what would otherwise be rather insipid. But pcrii^s 
my meaning will be better understood by staciiig a case 
or two in point. 

I believe most people will sUow, that there are lew 
pleasanter things than a bottle of prime Champagne, 
shared with a £ieod on a sultry summer evening ; bat 
how much is the enjoyment heightened if yon have been 
enabled to enjoy the ethereal draught at a trifling ex- 
pense, in consequence of having guUed tiie ganlcanco 
of the excise. 

Again, flirting with a young lady's foot aider the 
table b, doubtless, an elegant, innoeent, and imagiBa- 
tive amusement, especially if she hanpca to be am licir. 
ess ; but how immeasurably b the picasaie exalted, by 
being coupled with the circumsttfice of a gruff and Jea- 
lous guardian seated at her side, to whooi....wiiile in the 
act of making secret impreeeume upon hb proicgitf— 
you are all the while deaeanting uptm Catholic cbuks- 
patidn, or deprecating the loose monds^f the ngs^ 
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J wooden of the world—than Napoleon or Oliver Crom- 
welL— those conquering, canting, and splendid hum- 
bugs. And men and things — the mightiest and the 
meanest— the north-west passage and the Thames Tun- 
nel.-antiquarian relics and Belfast almanacks— popes, 
statesmen, smoke-doctors, and curers, or rather killers, 
of bugs^-ijue they not all humbugs ? 



By Sobert Chambers^ Author^ 
Seotiitk JUMUon/* 



Withoat humbug, society could not exist in its pre- 
sent poHshcd state. What, for histance, would become 
of these art* «od sdences which have for their object 
the repair and improvement of the human body— the 
subject of humbug from top to toe P— for what are M». 
cassor oil and com-plaater ? Can the latier pluck from 
our toes ^^ a rooted sorrow,*' or the former retain the hair 
upon our heads when disposed to take iu leave ? alas, 
no ! the corns will remain, and the hair will drop away ; 
and the only certain cure for baldness, after all, will be 
found in that old hackneyed thing— a wig. And what 
IB phrenology.— founded upon bumps and bones itself 
a bone of contention ?— what, but a tiresome, faotaatu^ 
impudent, and superannuated humbug. 

And now a wonl or two upon medicine. When last 
in London, I observed in several of the principal streets, 
and especially the Strand, numbers of slow-marching 
pedestrians, bearing aloft huge and signpost-lookiog 
boards, whereon was placarded in ^large letters, ^* Dv 
Eady ;*' then fi^owed the name of the street, and the 
No. of the boose where that great man resided ; and 
last, to make assurance doubly sure, but printed in very 
small type, (as if the information was meant to be con. 
veyed in a whisper,) were the words, «< first door round 
the corner.** 

Struck with the unpretending diancter of this an- 

noancement,— Admirable man I— thought I — but bom 

in too lata an age of the world, and ^« fallen on evil 

daya ;** thy excessive modesty will never do— thou dost 

not tell us in what thy great excellence cooslats, and 

what diseeaes are the peoJiar object of thy can, Dr 

Solomon proclaimed the name and nature of his genial 

restorative to the very ends of the earth ; but, unlike 

him of the ITtf/fii, thou boastest of no universal panacea, , ^, .. v u .a.^ " » ^*^ i "^ \u j- 

efficacious alike hi consumption and inflammarioT^l'*!*^ '^' '^!f? ''^''** '?' T^',^^^ 

■ OMchoi bv the •**w>U8 occtaion — most of which, though apparently 



Thou blazonest forth no list of cures, vouched 
names of thy grateful and renovated patients, toch as 
cluster like a cloud of witnesses around the panegyrics 
on the Balm. In this age of obtrusive quackery and 
pretension, thy retiring modesty will be allowed to blush 
in the shsde, unnodced and unknown. Seldom wilt 
thou feel pulses or pocket fees— save when, perchance, 
some luckless wight, pining with seaet aiiu^whtch, 
Uke maiden's love, have been rankling unrevealed — 
wooed by the nature of thy announcement, and the si- 
lence and secrecy connected with the idea of *^ first door 
round the eomer,'* makes a pilgrimage to thy temple of 
health, and seeks, at thy hai^ a rdief to his sor^ 
sows. 

Having thus soliloquised myself into feelmgs of vene- 
ration for the doctor, i had almoat made up my mind to 
obuin the honour of his acquaintance, although I saw 
no other way of accomplishing that object than by call- 
ing at the ^* first door round the comer,** and, by feigned 
indiapoeition, wormmg myself into some of the secreu 
of that wisdom which seemed so obstinately to court the 
shade, whro I reeoUeeted that such a mode of introduc- 
tion would cost me a guinea— a dzeumstanee which 
made me pause and reflect. 

What— thought I, upon 
after all, I have made a wrong 
tor*s placard, and if its •uming 
plies such celebrity as to render the men mention'of his 
name and residence sufficient announcements to the 
public? 

This view of tlie matter certainly gave a very diiFer- 
ent turn to his character ; and yet, so much do the ex- 
tremes of impudence and modesty resemble each other, 
that the one explaoation seemed just as likely to be cor- 
rect as the other ; and the reader, I dare say, hss, by 
this time, anticipaied what, upon enquiry, 1 found to be 
the caseu^vis. that the whole placard affiur was a piece 



of exquisite humbug 1 
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TRADITIONS OF THE I^LAOUK IN SCOTLAND. 
the « Hidoriet of the 

Is numerous places throughout Scotland, spots are 
shown, where, accorduig to the belief of the common 
people, ^* the plague was buried.*' It is now happily 
so long since this dreadfol epidemic afflicted the coun- 
try, that few know what is implied by this tradition, or 
even what the plague was. All that is generally to be 
learned from the populace upon the subject, simply is, 
that widiin this mound, or beneath this stone, lies the 
Plague, and no one would break the one or remove 
die other for any consideration short of life end death. 

Owing to the depressed, or rather non-existent, state 
of the medical science in Scotland previous to the be- 
ginning of the last century, and the meagreness of al- 
most aU the public mcords, still less is to be learned re- 
spectmff the plague from written than from oral sources. 
When It last appeared in Edinburgh in 1646, such was 
either the paucity or the inefficiency of the native phy. 
sicians, that the magistrates were foin to employ a fo- 
reign empiric named Joannes Paulititts, at the salary of 
eighty pounds Scots per month, to attend the innume- 
rable sick. The Council Regbter of the period presents 



very judicious and efi^tfctive, give us no idea of the symp- 
toms or treatment of the disease. The records of Par- 
•^toamt show littio'inore than that it was occasionally 
Mild necessary to remove the legislative bo^ from an 
infbeted to an-unmfected place. And even in the mi- 
bute chroniclers of the time, such as Bhrrel, Balfour, 
&C., we only find such notices as that *' ;« pesie waa 
knawin on Tuesday to be in Simon Mercerbanks hons,'* 
or that perhaps it ** had arrivit fra Perthe sum tyme 
hut week, and >• ParlUment had j^ for lifted.** 

In the utter absence of all authentic intelligence upon 
this curious subject, tradition, feeble as it is, may surely 
be allowed to lift up its voice. The few memoranda 
which I have been fortunate enough to collect, are not 
of course so confidently to be relied upon as may, in fu- 
ture times, the Medical Joumal*s papers on that grand 
child of '^ ye peste**— the Typhus Fever. Yet, as it is 
proverbUlly allowable, in case of ^ not getting preach- 
ed in the kirk, to sing mass in the quLr ;** and as a 
Scottish school-boy of the last age, who could not obuin 
the grand prize of a copy of the New Testament, would 
have never thought of rejecting, on that account, his own 
proper premium of the tale of King Pepin, so ought the 
mature coosidemdoiu-4f, L?"^"^ ^IP"" "**^* ? ^*^T ?**^ unorum succeda- 
JintrJS '««« ?^ '^"^J ^^'''^^ " » distmguished modem poet 

Simony, in reaUty, im- ^"".^"^"'^ ^ "^^^ """^ attractions than lU prin- 

** And can wre say which eheats the most?" 
In a wild and secluded spot in Teviotdale, a consi- 
derable mound of earth is shown, under which, it is 
said, the plagws was buried. There is a singular and 
awful diatincmeu in the tradition connected with this 
spot It was originally, say the people, a couage, which 
contained the large family of a poor shepherd. At the 
present time, no trace of a place of habitation is discern- 
ible ; it is a plain ordinary-looklng hillock, noon the 
surface of which the sward grows as green, and the field- 
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plague WM introdaced into this house by a pide of 
finery which the >hepherd*8 wi£e patchawd fronn a irai^ 
dering p^Iar, and wore for lome time upon her head. 
She was §peedily seised with the dreadful distemper; and 
took to tier bed. Some of the children also b^pinaing 
to feel sffeeted, tke shepherd himself went to the near* 
est farm-house to seek assistance. The inhal»ltants of 
this place, alarmed in the highest degree for their own 
safety, rose in a body, and,, instead of atteospting to re- 
lieve the infected family, spread the intelligence to the 
neighbours, who, beingequally apprehensive with them- 
selves, readily joined them in the direadful decision, that 
mercy to individuals should be postponed to a regard for 
the general health. With this resolution, and disregard- 
ing the intreaties of the poor shepherd, they went en 
maise, and, dosing the door upon the unfortunate fa- 
mily, proceeded to throw up earth around and over the 
cottage, till it was buried at least five feet beneath the 
surface. All the time of this operation, about half a day, 
the inmates, aware of their fate, cried dreadfully ; and 
it was not till a large turf had been laid upon the top of 
the chimney, and a deep stratum of earth deposited over 
all, that their wailings were heard finally to subside. 
The shepherd is described as having for some time gone 
round and round the place like one demented, uttering 
fearful cries, and invoking Ueaveu to save his famil^ 
till at last, being driven away by the people, he departed 
from the awful scene in a state of distraction, and was 
never more heard of or seen in that district. 

Whether it was customary, in the country, to resort 
to such cruel, though perhaps justifiable, measures as 
the above, I am unable to say. But spots almost pre- 
cisely similar to that in Teviotdale are pointed out as 
the burial-places of the plague at Nether Minzion, in 
Tweedsmuir, where the shepherds are scrupulous to 
prevent tfieir sheep from feeding within Uie little circle 
which encloi^ed the tomb of the plague ; and near Pcest* 
wick, in Ayrshire, where are tiao shown the ruins of $ 
house, built by Robert Brude, fUr the tMeptiiMi -of l^ 
pers, stiU calhxi King Case. In order, moreovef^^ 
show that individual suiFtiring was little considered iir 
cases where the public welfare was endangered, it mtfi^ 
be mentioned as one of the rules of a leper-house at 
Oreenside, near Edinburgh, that the penalty imposed 
upon any inmate who should venture out of doors, was 
no less than death ; and that, with a view at once to the 
prevention of such a misdemeanour, and its prompt pu- 
nishment; « gallows stood constantly in terrorem at 
the eod of the house. 

At Peeblesi a place is shown in the neighbourhood of 
the town where ^' the plague was buried.*' It is a low 
mound, like a grave, but much larger, situated in a 
mar%hy valley, called the Oytes. Children designate 
this place Sampson's Grave, probably on account of its 
appearing to be such a grave as would hold that scrip- 
tural hero, whose bulk is popularly supposed in Scot- 
land to have been of a piece with his strength. Besides, 
however, this place where ** the plague was buried,'* «& 
comer of tlie churchyard (the north-east) is also shown 
as the place where *' the people who died of the plague", 
were interred ; and that this waa always regarded wiih 
the same sort of superstitious horrer as that which usu- 
ally invests unconsecrated places like Sampson's Grave, 
is proved by the circumstance of this departmeni of the 
burying-ground not having been opened till within the 
last twenty years, when, it is said, there were not want, 
ing people who had their apprehensions for the conse^ 
quences of such a bold measore. There seems to be a 
sort of contradiotion in the traditions of Peebles upon 



Grave was the bunai-place at a fonner pedod, the tra- 
dition connected with which survived the latter oosasioo, 
unaffected in its more supeisticioas details.^ To cz|dain 
further, it must be understood, that where apUtary apota 
are pointed out as the grave of the plague, ao ideaaecms 
to obtain that the last in&cted person or family was bu- 
ried there, and, like the 'scapegoat sent abroad into the 
wilderness, took away all danger from the anrviving 
eommuoity. 

Connected with the popubr lemembranee of the 
plague at Peebles, a curious drcnmstanee ia preserved, 
wbidi, if others will believe In it as firmly as myaelf, 
tnikj go far to settle the long-dispnted qoeatioa amoDg 
modem physirians,— .** Is the plague infectloaa and 
communicable by the atmosphere, or eontagiooa, and 
only to be imparted by the touch ?'* When the dis- 
temper last visited the town, it is $aid to have esteod- 
ed no farther eastward than the Dean's Gutter, a 
water-channel which then intersected the High Street, 
like the celebrated boundary of the Sanctuary at Holy- 
rood. All to the westward of this line was devaarauad 
by the awful distemper^ while the very first house to the 
eastward, and all beyond, were perfectly uninfected. This 
will remind the rrader of the infected and uninfeeted 
quarters of the Turkish capital, as described in the 
books of travellers; but whether such measoiesas those 
regularly taken in the foreign dties stIU subject to the 
plague for the pfeventian of contagion, were resorted 
to at Peebles, is not woorded. 

In the south-east comer of the old chnrdifud of 
Bumbank, in Perthshire, lie interred Haignet Ihum- 
mond, wife of Sir George Muschet of fiurobank, and 
her three daughters, all of whom, aooording to a decay- 
ed inscription on the tombstone, fdl vietims to the 
plague, which, in the puritanical laQguage of the petiod, 
is there stylsd, ''the Visitation." 

A tradition of Kincardineshire Ikvours the theory that 
the pUgoe is popularly believed to have had a bodily 
; form* On the htm of Mondynes, in the paririi of For. 
doun, and at no great distance from the banks of the 
river Bervis, stands, in the middle of a plou^ied fidd, 
a large stone^ underneath which the plague is taid to 
have been buried. At the last ocounenoe of the pest 
in Scotland, say the country people, there dwdt in this 
district a benevolent warlock, who determined to finae 
bis country for ever from the terrible destroyer. By 
dint of spells, he succeeded in drawing towarda him the 
whole material of the plague, and winding it up vound 
his fingers, as people wind thread. The dew reached 
the sise of a man's head before every particle waa col- 
lected. When completed, he took it in bit hands to the 
spot mentioned, put it into the earth, and covercd it 
with this large stone^ All this was done by qieUa, the 
power of which oeased when the stone was laid down ; 
so that, according to the popular belief, if that wcr to 
be removed, the ball would burst forth, explode, and 
the plsgue would again overspread the coimtry. 

When die plague occoned in Dundee, early m the 
sixteenth century, all the infected were eompelled to re- 
tire from the town, and either reside in the suborba or 
hivousck in the fields without the walls. A massive 
fragment of the ancient wall of the town, oontaioiDg the 
gateway of whatis called the East Port, still nemaina in one 
of the streets of Dundee. Upon the top of this. Wish- 
art, the celebrated Reformer, is said to have preached 
to those infected with the pestilence,, who lay upon the 
ground below. It has survived all the rest of the waJU, 
and was lately repaired at considerable expense^ oitt of 
reverence for the memory of Wishart. 



this equivocal pomt, which may, perhaps, be settled if fiJhAmidst the ruins of the ancient Collegiate Chuidi of 
we can suppose ihat the churchyard was used on thtf^ ^ttp|hvia, in Perthshire, it is popularly believed that a 
last occasion of the infectiop, when people had become . J|^ treasure lies concealed. This, it is said, would not 
enlightened enough to know that the pest, contsgioos asl Vbaveibeen permitted to lie so long, had it not haan nn- 
it was above all other diseasss, ran no chance of spread- dtmHod that the plagno waa tibo buried in the aame 
ing among, or injuring, the disad ; and that Sampaonls pUce^vvod would bunt ont if any escavatjona ws» at- 
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Some ezaiTadont mer9 onoa attempted by tho 
country people ; but, before they had got many feet be* 
neath the f urface^ a saspidous-looking vapour arose, and 
a low terrible voioa was heard to vociferate, as 6rom some 
remote reoesa of the ground, ^* Let sleeping dogs lie !*' 
whereupon the shovels and mattocks were instantly 
abandoned by the adventurers, whose task no one has 
ever since thought of resuming. 

At Linlithgow^ there is preserved.a curious relic of 
the plagna— namely, a coffin or box, which was used in 
oonveytog all the persons who died of that distemper to 
their last abodes 1 1 possesses nopeculiarity of appearance, 
except that k seems calculated to contain a body of the 
largestsiie, and that the bottom isalid, moving on hingea, 
wiSi a pin, which serve* by way of lock. The tradition of 
the town bean that the bodies of the dead were conveyed 
to their graves successively in this general coffin, and, 
when brought over the hole, permitted to drop in, by 
merely withdrawing the pin. This indecorous mode of 
interment, so opposite to the ordinary customs of the 
Scottish people, presents us with a dreadful idea of this 
disorder, and of the hardening effect which iu ravages 
gradually produced npon the feelings and ordinary sym- 
pathies of humanity. 

(«' TradUumM <{f ihe Plague in Edinburgh,*^ in our 
next) 



NATIONAL POETRY ^ANBCDOTB CONeERNlNQ 
TUB POEMS OP fiURNik 

J9y Dr Memes, Author of the " Life of Canova^** ** Bti^ 
tory of Sculpture, FeiMting, Architecture," j-c 

«* Ste'lon le Muse ni le tombe, e qusndo 
n tempe con «■• flwddeaH vl spana 
I Qurml e V oawi quell Dee fan lieti 
Di lor CBOto in dcaertl, e 1* armonia 
Vince di millee mille an^ il allenilo I* 

Ths expression, National Poetry, is frequently, bttt 
withoat due discrimination, applied to designate the 
entire poetical literature of a country. The less ex- 
tended import of the phrase marks that species of de- 
scriptive and sentimental poetry which embodies in a 
lore — ^fVuniliar and dear to a whole people— their pecu- 
liar customs, localities, traditions, feelings, emotions, 
and interests. To compositions of this class, whicli 
constitute not the least affecting of those ties tliat bind 
man to the soil that gave him birth, it is singular to 
consider how small a portion of the extant poetry of all 
ages can rightly be assigned. « 

What is generally termed the National Poetry of 
Greece, is diiefly historical, or borrowing its incidents 
from distant tradition ; in both instances, indeed, the 
poet seldom, if ever, travels beyond the interests and 
connexions of his country ; but his scenes and charac- 
ters are grand abstractions, in which there could rarely 
have been entertained an intenaity of individual fellow- 
ship. Every Greek was. taught to venerate his country 
as the birth-place of unconqciered aneestors-^as the land 
of genius ; but seldom is he called upon to love it as the 
home of those charities, the sweets of which he hims^ 
W9S actually enjoying. 

In this particular aspect of the subject, Roman poetry 
is still more barren of nationality. Both in Greeeo and 
Italy, the *^. rural mtfse,**.^where her kbonrt weto not 



meraly descriptivey-^etived her themes from soarces 

altogether artificial and nnnaturaL In all instances, . . . , 

poetry was moie the acquirement and solace of ttev ^^iWe, rises to God, through whose kind providence I 



to modem poetry, nor to investigate how ihr tho dlAratt 
nations of fanfare possesaed of-a poeoy ttiily ttid hi;. 



dividually, national. But we are not sure that, even in 
the poetry of En^and — that native land of cherished 
homes and wannhearta— one entire work, or one writer, 
could be pointed out, welcome- alike, and understood 
from the cottage to the palace. In contradistinction to 
this* the allusran we are about to make to Scotland and 
to Bums must have already been anticipated by tiie 
reader. Bums is the poet^who, above most others, has 
succeeded in giving to his* countrymen a languatge and 
imagery universally felt and appreciated-t-who haM in- 
vested, with dignified and attractive influence over the 
affection^ drcumstancea and characters whose very 
commonness makes their actual occunence pass un- 
heeded — preserving still their lowliness, their truth, and 
their simplicity. In this he has perhaps shown a more 
exquisite perception of poetic beauty and of naturaJi feel- 
iog, than is required to array, in eiX suitable splendour, 
the most gorgeous scenta.-or spirit*stizring events— or 
even to rise '•* to the highest heaven of invention." On 
this subject, however, abstract criticism or profound 
speculation would avail little in illustrating our prin- 
ciples. These are piacticaL->4Uid let an example of prac- 
tical ittfiuenos tell of the power of the Scottish muse 
over the roovemenu of the Scottish heart The follow- 
ing anecdote is related on the faith of one — a soldier and 
Cfeffiatian— .who witnessed the dreumstanoes, and wiw 
now fills a heroes grave. 

In the grenadier company of a Scottish regiment, 
formins part of the Biitiah army in Spam, were two pri- 
vates. Known among theiv companions as the *^ twa 
friens,*' from the steadiness of their mutual attachment, 
and otherwise much respected for pnmriety of conduct. 
In one of the last skirmishes which took place among the 
Lower Pyrenees, when our brave fellows drove their op- 
ponents from one intrenched height to another, to the very 
confine of the *^ sacred territory,'* one of tho ^« fUens*' 
received a severe wound in the thigh. During the few 
veekain which our troo^ were in cantonments prevkras 
tH^ entering France, the vouaded of the regiment in 
MMstion lay in a church, and aiBong them too indivi- 
.Jual now mentioned ;-..his friend, in the intervals of duty, 
'mast affectionately watching over him. On one occa- 
sion our informer, while visiting and clieering the sick 
o^>iiis own company, finding himself plsoMl within a 
few feet of theur bed, but in a position where he remained 
unseen, could not forbear stopping to admire the beha- 
viour of the two friends ; and, as he confessed, his heart 
melted, even to tean, oq hearing their conversation* 
*< Jamie,'* said the wounded man, *^ I feel sae Strang 

the day, that I fain wad hear you read to me." *'*• I 

am most willing,'* replied his corapanum; <^ but I fear 
we can get nae books here, an' it is far to my quartets, 
and ye ken I dinna like to leave you."— *^ Look," was 
the answer, '^ in my knapsack, there is twa books there 
'—the Bible and Bums' poems I If ye read," oontinuod 
he, looking up to his friend with a gprateful smiley ^ I 
dinna muckle care which ye get." But seeing his com- 
panion look grave and rather displeased, the patient im- 
mediately added— ."Oh dinna think, Jamie, I under. 
vah» the word o* troth, or wad compare the divine vo- 
lume wi' ony human production ; but what I mean is, 
that in my prwent condition, my mind, when ye read 
Bums, would be sure to turn upon something gude, for 
his descriptions are sae clear and sae sweet, that they bring 
ither days and ither places to mind^my pains are for- 
gOt,-^my thoughu wander far away^-^our ain hame 
rises before me, wi* its green knowes, gowgnMy and glint- 
ing bumy— and oh, Jamie, I think upon my mither, 
and upon Jeanie,— and my lieart, a' the same as wi* the 



learned and refined, than tha <^ household words">A^ ij9P^ ^ xeturo, never to leave them nor Scotland mair !*' 
the people^ 7<_2 f^^ soldiers mingled sobs and tears tO0Bther-.To the 

Our limits do not permit us to extend these prtndpKr! ^»^r we leave the inierences. 
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THB PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

By William Tennanty *^ Autfior of Antier Fair,** ^a 
agmf h l»rf§t Sun ra Ifyavm juu rihfM ^f^XJ^tf ^x*^^* 

If. Aaeonlai. UOk Ui. 13. 

Flui prodett, il paucs pia eep U Mplentlae teneas, wd Ilia in 
promntu tiU et in nra tint, quam ai multa quidem dldkerla, 
aad Ula mm tubaaa ad manunu 

Sanaca, Da BeueOe. 7* 

Were one to make choice of a pocket-book of pro- 
dential maxima, of eyery-day uae and aaluury practi- 
cability, for the tegulation of life, it should neither be 
the Eochirdion of Bpietetus— oior the poerical preoepu 
of Theognis^nor the Diaaerutions of Antonioua — ^nor 
the Golden Sayinga of the Seven Sagea of Greece — ^but 
the Proverba of Solomon, the aon of David, king of IsraeL 
Pamiltariied aa we are from infancy with this precious 
manual, aeeing it vended at penny-cheapnaas by itine- 
rant hawkera, and caxeleasly thumbed at old women's 
ariioola by the vulgareat of village children, we little 
conaider that it eontaina within itaelf a treasure of wia- 
dmn, worthy of tlte name of the great Oriental prince it 
bears. It is King Solomton'a proudest trophy ; it would 
do honour to the gnateat monarch, the graiteat philoto* 
pher, that ever exiated. It comprehends, in oompendi- 
oua apace, aU the moat uaeful wtadom diffused through, 
out the volUBinous diaaertationa, and moralitiea, and 
maxima of antiquity — the marrow, 1 may aay, of the 
wiadom of all aages, and of all agea. lu rules for 
conduct an distinct and intelligible, without any ao- 
phistry ; itt obaervationa on life strikingly just, without 
any refinements of apeculation $ ito invitations to wia* 
dom attractive, without any aim, anitioe, or superficial 
embellishment. Even the memory, as aubaidiary to the 
Judgment, ia assisted hj the equally balanced and con. 
trasted cUusea into wttteh each verse is, like the He* 
brew iMetry, for the most ^pait le^Whatv adjusted. So 
simple are the precepts as to be comprehended eveftsby 
the child $ so profoundly wise, aa to Command tile t«.^ 
▼erence and sanction of the man of years and experi«>' 
ence. Nor are they addressed to one sect of philoso- 
phers, or to one people ; they are of universal applies- 
tion, and of immediate, obvioua, reference to human 
conduct aad affiatn: there is not a day, not an actkm 
in our lives, to which they cannot be squared and adapu 
ed ; they ate accommodated to every country, every 
age and stage of life, every profession and class of ao- 
dety, every diversHy of civilisation. The king and the 
beggar, the simplest rustic, the profonndest statesman, 
may draw from them excellent counsel. And it may with 
confidence be asserted, that any man that salliea out in- 
to the complicated boainesa of life, deeply impressed 
with the influence of this little volume, and taking its 
rulea for hia regulating chart, will conduct himadf 
nraceflilly in every possible situation, and attain diat 
honour, happiness, and prosperity, which are the neces- 
sary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 

What a glory is this for the royal sage their authovl-^ 
for him, whose penetrating sagacity detected every wind- 
ing labyrinth of the heart of man,-i-who, f^om the height 
of hia throne, cast hia glance downward into the difiu- 
aive maaa of aoeiety that lay beneath him, diacrimina. 
ting all the joya, and wearineaaes, and pain, of human 
exiatenoe, — and who, aa an antidote to ita aorrowa, and 
an cnlivener to itt pleasurea, preaented ua with thia In- 
eatimable gift, the fruit of hia meditationa and experi- 
ence ! Hia personal glory, that of his wealth and hia 
oooqueats, have disappeared ; but the &me of the man 
**• whoJUUd the world with proverbs^** is fresh m every 
bmd. How much higher a glory ia this than that of 
the mnltttttde of vulgar kings and oppressors ! The 
memorials of Assviian monarcha,. their towen, their 
walla, gardens, and aepuVehrea, are extinguiahed, moM* 



ered down into the very aoil that aappotted them, ha- 
ving left not a trace;— the monumenuof Egyptian ty- 
ranny exiat only aa imraenae encumbrancea on the earth, 
testifying to future ages their enormoua inutility, and 
recalling (if they ever recall) the names of their found- 
ers only to be execrated aa the debaaers of the human 
race to the rank of beaats of burden t—Bot the name of 
Solomon shall be ever uttered with admiration and blear- 
ing, aa that of ope who not only ennobled hamanity 
by hia aplendid peraonal example, but atill oontinues, 
by the influence of hia heavenly wiadom, to refine, and 
elevate, and render happy, our nature ;...-a name im- 
periahable throughout earth and her islanda, ao loog aa 
wiadom u^* the principal thing /** 

TUB OENRRAL ASSEMBLY^ 
No. III. 

Wb mentioned in onr last paper, that the Moderator 
of the Assembly has, for more than fifty yeais> generally 
been chosen from that party in the Scottish Church 
known by the name of the Moderatt Partjf^ It will be 
right to state what may probably be the canaea of its 
almost exclusive posaeaaion of tlie Moderatorship. The 
truth ia, that, if not the most talented, at leaat the 
wealthiest, ministers of die kirk attach ihemselvea to 
the Moderate party ; we do not mean those who may 
have private fortunes, for auch miniatera are doubtleas 
to be found likewlae among the Evangelicala, but those 
who are in poaaeasion of the best benetioea. Now, situ- 
ated aa the kirk ia,p-att minbteia, neither aa a church, 
nor as iudividuals, remarkably rich, — nay, the church, 
as a churchy and diree-fourths of its ministers, the very 
reverse,— it b of the utmost conaequeiice to ^ect an in- 
fiueniial minister to the Moderatorahio. By nany 
merobera of the Assembly, the office^ wh^ch is one of 
great dignity, would bededined, as it ia attended with very 
oonsidensble expense, which a conntry minister, with a 
beneficeof from £150 to £250, and with a large fiaa lly 
to provide for^ could not affbtd. The Scottish dergy 
are all too poorly paid for the duties they perform, tfad 
are in gentfal very unable to encounter exucaneoua ex- 
penses for the sake of a ahort4ived honour. AU that 
the Moderator receives to enable him to support his 
sank, ia £100 from the funds of the chord], which ts 
nothing at all in comparison with his necessary expend- 
iture during the sitting of the Assembly. If he be an 
Edinburgh minister (for the Assembly always meets in 
the metropolis) it is another thing, as he has hia o«n 
house, in wluch he can entertain his brethren ; hut if 
not— and it ia very rare that be ial— beaidea hia other ex- 
penaea, which are by no means trifling, he muat live in 
ao hotd ; he muat pay aervanta, Ax. ; he muat give a pub- 
lic breakfaat every morning to the fifteen Synods of the 
Scottiah diurch in rotation ; and in abori« the £100 
from the funds of the church will be found not to dear 
him one-half, if he aupporu his station with leapecta- 
bility, aa the hi^heat ecdesiasdcal functionary in tlie 
churdu This circumstance alone, therefore, would be 
a strong inducement to elect the Moderator from that 
par^, die miniatera of which are generally bettar bene* 
ficed than tboae of the Evangelical party. 

It ia probably for thia reason, together with 
we ahall mention immediatdy, that there ia 
canvass for the Moderator*s Chair. The membera ef 
the court do not seem to trouble themsdves much about 
it t they know that there muat be a Moderator, but they 
allow die leading membera to manage the matter ia 
their own way. Several great men have sat in the Mo- 
derator's Chair, and, generally speaking, the oourt has 
alwaya ahown doe diaCTiminatioo, and a just hoaaage te 
piety and learning* Tliere is one instance, however, to 
the contrary, whidi the Chnrch of Scotland ought un- 
ceaaingly to regret^ and which, we doubt no^ oaany of 
ita miniatcn ib s^gret, aa n moot nnpardonahU neglect 
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ff a giMU man, eqiudlj dMngoklMd iet hU viriBas ai 
le was for his high birth, whose name will not soon ba 
br^ouen is ScoUaa4, and to who«a excdUencies bis ve- 
urable friend^ himself now also departed, and equallj 
Ustinguisbed for his Yir^no *nd his high birth, lias 
>aid a noble tribute. We allude to Pr John Erskine, 
whose life has been so ably written by the late Sir Henry 
lloncrieC Dr Erskine was brooght frpm a country 
parish to the Grey^iaxs Chuxch ia Edinburgh, was of 
unple fortune, and connected with some of the best fa- 
nilias in Scotland* He was a man of piety and leam- 
iig> an admirable preacher, and a sound theologian ; 
le was the correspondent of Warburton, Bishop of Glou- 
:eater, the colleague of Dr Robertson, and the l^er of 
h^ Evangelical party. Yet this great man was relused 
iie only honour which the ^k of Scotland can confer 
>n its members, thst of being Moderator in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. There is an anecdote told by the late 
irenerable Sir H. MoncriefF, ia bis Life of Di Kiskine, 
which is not unworthy of being here mentioned. Dr 
Erskine was once proposed as Moderator, and, ftrange to 
lay, the votes on both sides of the house werecquaL Dx 
Robertson had the casting votc^ and he gave it against 
Dr Erskine, his reason being, that his vote had been 
pre^npaged, A certain^ minister, a member of the 
court, (we forget his nam^ as we have not Sir Uenry'a 
work beside us,) on being asked by one of lus brethren, 
when he came out of the court, if Dr £. was elected, 
shrugged up his sboulden, and zepUed, *' Kot this man. 
bui Barabbas," 

Bui there is another cause which materially influences 
the election of a Moderator. The Moderates have 
been hitherto t^e leaders in the Assembly, and decided- 
ly exceed the EvangelicaU in numb«x s moreover, they 
are well supported by the tHlingeUUrty on the votes of 
three-fourths of whom they can always count ^t what 
time the Moderates obtained the maatonr, it is needless 
to enquire ; suffice it to i^, that the influence pf Prin- 
cipal Robertson gpive that party dignity and con«stency ; 
and ever since his time, though the pany was powerful 
in the Assembly many year* before, they have retained, 
their ascendency. These two parties are, of course, vior 
lently opposed to each other — they are like the Tories 
and \Fhigs in the House of Commons— the Ultras and 
the Liberals : nay, on some subjects, the Evangelicals 
approximata to the Radicals or Cobbettites, — roouand- 
b;anc :-men, end, if they may be credited, the General 
Assembly has as much need of reformation as the House 
of CommoDB. 

It is said, however, that the Evangelical patty is on 
the increase in the Assembly, and that iu adheiente will 
speedily be tlie majority, and will materislly alter the 
decisions of the court. Of this we have our doubts, 
for, notwithsuioding the undeniable increase of the 
Evangelicals in the church, we greatly fear that they will 
never be able to keep their ground in the Assembly. 
We shall afterwards state the reasons which induce us 
thus to speak ; meanwhile we may observe, that on the 
vigour of the proceedings of the Assembly at their an- 
nuai convocation, a good deal depends. The Kirk is 
surrounded by numerous opponents. The Scottish Epis- 
copal church is now rising with prosperity from her 
feebleness during the last centnry ; the diffCTentstets of 
the Sccedtn are becoming every dav more numeroiu ; 
there are hosts of minor sectaries, such as Independents, 
MethodisU, Baptists, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, Glaas- 
iies, &c who did not eiist in Scotland a century ago, 
and who are now ac t ua te d , especially the Methodists, by 
the keenest spirit of proaelytism. 
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I HATB be«i making a x^gnUf tour uutng the n«w- 
cat aighu oC.tha JfetrapoUa, intpc^i ag woty om thai 



came in my way without r^^ to the itaodaid of uti- 
lity or the fitness of things. Among the fairest and 
most curious of the pencilled tribe is the British Dio- 
rama, painted by Roberts and Stanfield, and designed 
to show tl)e various effects of light and shade. The 
mechanism by which the pictures are brought before the 
eye is very ingenious, and the general effect wonderful. 
There is an astonishing appearance of reality about 
every scene. Through tne windows of a Gothic pile, in 
which the aspect of the Lag dreary aisles almost chill 
the spectator, sueams in the actual sunshine, and, after 
shining upon pavement and pillar, disappears as if m- 
tercep^ by the dusk wing of a thunder-cloud. One of 
the pictures repiesenu the entrance to the village of 
Virex, in Italy. The painting is oood, and the subject, 
to me at least, captivating. The little village is girth- 
ed in by nu>unuina, and, in looking upon it, I felt as if 
I had been the discoverer of a retreat yet uqvisiUid by 
sin or sorrow. In the disposition of light, the peculiar 
witchery of the Diorama is manifested ;.tlie fivshneis 
of BAorning, the warm flush of mid-day, and the impe- 
lial purple of the best tints of evenmg, altematel; im^ 
part novelty and txuth to a scene in perfect harmony 
with the cherished fantasies of a romantic spirit. A 
view of the Temple of ApollinopdUs in Egypt exhibiu 
theafirat of the fierce African sun upQU a gigantic mo- 
nument of the stupendous industry of the slaves of the 
chisseL The gldom of midnight is well imiUted in a 
picture of the City of York, which ia injured, how- 
ever, by an attempt to mimic the firing of the Min- 
ster—a lure for the herd, one of whom completely 
ovennmed my enjoyment of the Diorama. The petson 
of whom I speak waa a well-dxessed caitiff^ about the 
age at which thrifty citizens grow rich. The man, I, 
have no ^oubt, was worth a plum. He had the visible 
characteristica of an adept in securities, home and io^ 
letgn, aad ^9A accompanied by an unlovely feinale, 
gmfOQsly decorated. They pUeed themselves near 
BM^ wbSkk.the Egypfoi temple dUp|ayed iu mauive 
syBMKtry in the iipmediate presence of *^ the gpd of 
gladnasa.*' I was wandering at that moment within 
tight of the everlasting pyramids. Suddenly the smooth- 
apparelled caitiff addressed the unlovely female i ""- Ua l*' 
MMLhe, gaping at the picture, <* tliere*s the York Min- 
ster, I calculate.** More rapidly than the genius of the 
lamp ever transported Aladdin^ did the viUainous oh- 
servation of thi« execrable cockney hurry me from the 
sublimities of Egypt to the abominations of Cheapside. 

I have seldom ^ent an hour more satisfactory than 
in inspecting the colleotion of portraiu for Lodgp*s 
great work, m the rooms of Messrs Harding and Le- 
pard. They are copies merely, but they are copies of 
authentic likenesses, by the bestmaateraof English por- 
traiture and they have been executed so as to abate no 
jot of the resemblance. The coUection contains about 
two hundred portrait of disdnguished characters, whose 
names emblason the page of British history during the 
most Uiteresting epochs between the reign of Henry the 
Seventh and of George the Third. Of the iUusuious ar- 
jvfi MOM so fixed my attention as Graham of Claver- 
house. The expression of t^ie face is searching, and the 
nether Up is curled as in scorn, but there is nothing 
petty in his proud glance ; — one feels as in the presence 
of a man elevated by a sense of iubom nobleness, and 
the impNSsion is confirmed by the shade of lofty me- 
lancholy, which gives a touching grace to the patrician 
<eatures of '' bonny Dundee." Sir Walter Scott haa 
depicted him well, if this be a correct resemblance. 

I entertain a pcofonnd veneration for lulian gemus, 
and it i^ thercfoie, with reluctance that I express an 
unfavonraUe opinion of Signor Capello and his learned 
cats. The oaia are ocftainly very comely and docile 
little quadrupedf, and betake themselvet to their alloU 
ted taws with tbe most becoming alacrity s bat, in my 
•im^ple jv4gV«M» Omr doKteriiy ia notjiorthy of com- 
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parison with the tricks of any SaToyard*s monkey, or the 
feats of the many sagacious pigs educated at home. I 
must admit) however, that the learned cau display con- 
siderable tact at knife-grinding. The owl at Waterloo 
bridge, honourably mentioned in the Library of Enter, 
tftining Knowledge, is, I grieve to hear, removed twin 
the scene of his useful labours. I entertained a high 
respect for the departed, partly on account of his personal 
merits, and parUy from his wonderful retemblanoe to 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

In a room in St James* street, there is at present a 
living phenomenon, who decoyed a matter of four shil- 
lings from my unwilling pocket. This prodigy of pro- 
digies is announced as a female with a beard eight inches 
long, large whiskers and mnstachios, aged 26, and a 
native of Piedmont I was the sole visitor in the exhi- 
bition room, in a comer of which a monstrous dwarfish 
figure, in a costume of hateful yellow, beckoned me to 
approach a couch upon which it was perched. I ad- 
vanced, not without some nervousness, when the odious 
wretch began to display its attractions, and w expatiate 
upon them in a vile mountain patois. It dofied its 
ehapeau^ and unrolled a long tuft of shining coal«black 
Kair, pointed to its hirsute arms, and horrid grizsly 
beard, and perked forward its saffiron-coloured chin, that 
I might convince myself tangibly that there w«i no 
deception. During these operatioos^the creature never 
ceased gibbering its patois. Looking upon its enormous 
head, which, with the exception of the Tartar lock, was 
completely bald, and marking the unnatural play of itt 
extravagant mouth, I began to reflect that I, a sQUtary 
Gbriatian, might have been wiled by some diabolical 
agency into a colloquy With one of the infernal imps ; ao, 
without fingering the patriarchal ornaments of the living 
phenomenon, I bolted from the place, and never breath- 
ed freely until I reached the Horse Guards. 

A Mr Thomas Motley has invented a new kind of 
wTOughuiron arch suspension-bridge, of wh^ an iMe- 
niouB model is now exhibited m the Strand. It preaenu 
the appearance of a bow and string. A line runi along 
the top of the bow, parallel to the string, which 1^ is 
connected with the string by vertical lines. The strilig 
of tlie bow represents the foot and carriage-way, and 
on the parelld line is raised a floor, with an arcade of 
shops, which is the great novel feature of the design. 
A bridge of this kind over the Thames, from Charing, 
cross to King's Arms stairs, is in contemplation. The 
phm aeems peculiarly suited to the erection of ornament- 
al bridges. Another curious piece of mechanism is 
exhibited by Mr Young, who was sometime back a 
state prisoner in Portugal. It is a model of the prison 
of the Inquisition at Goimbra, and presents an appal- 
ling picture of the devilish ingenuity exercised by priest- 
craft and fanaticism for the affliction of mankind. 

Alatthews and Yates have conjointly commenced a 
spring ^< At Home** in the Adelphi. The diief peflbrm- 
aoce is from the pun repository of Mr Thomas Hood. 
It made the folk laugh immoderately, which was the 
principal object. Matthews gave another story in the 
character of the old Scotch lady, but I thought it a 
failure. The best of his new anecdotes is a real adven- 
ture— the stage-coach near Carlisle, on his last journey 
from Olasgow'to London. He hits off the peculiarities 
of a Yorkshire farmer, a Glasgow merchant, and a Nor- 
thumbrian coachman, admirably. He also imitates Mr 
Brougham very felicitously. 

On Monday night. Miss Smithson reappeared before 
an English audience at Covent-Gaiden Theatre, afrer a 
long absence upon the Continent. Tlie house was re- 
spectably filled, considering tiie lateness of the season, 
and much anxiety was evinced to ascertain whether or 
not the returning wanderer, by displaying new claims 
upon public approbation, would justify the unmeasured 
eulogy of the arbiters of dramatic taste in the lively ca- 
pital of Franoe. When she made her entry upon die 



boards, she was greeted with acdaoatiooa loud and 
reiterated. 

Miss Smitfason*s figure has gained something in round, 
ness by her foreign sojourn. Her action is more elegant, 
and her carriage more easy, than it was previously. 
With the graces of the French school, she has also ac- 
quired some of its defects. Her eye^ which is brilliant, 
and frequent^ very effectively employed, occasionally 
plays truant with the business of the scene ; and the 
peculiar turn of expression which pervades her counte- 
nance in the enunciation of animated paasages would , 
lead me to believe, if I did not know to the cootnry, | 
that she was a daughter of GauL Miss Smithsoo's 
features are regular and pleasing. If I might touch 
upon so delicate a theme, I would insinuate a doubt 
that the organ of eloquence was out of proportion large; 
perhaps to the latitude of a rosebud ere it enters on its 
teens. Her voice is mellow and of ample volume, and 
her articulation measured to monotony. 

Jane Shore was the part selected for her reappear- 
ance. The drama is a doset production— .poetical, but 
unimpassioned, and an unsatisfiu;tory touchatone of 
theatrical ability. Surveying at one glance die picture 
of the penitent minion of royalty presented by Miss 
Smithson, the effect was chill, and, as a skilful spedmen 
of art, there was a general want of oompleteneaa. She 
made, however, some excellent points, such as wbeie 
she rejectt the addresses of Lord Hasdngs, and where, 
in the presence of Glo*ster, she advocates the rights of 
King £dward*s oApriog. Her last scene was managed 
with much judgment ; and she deserves high praise for 
having throughout, in the face of strong temptatioBs 
given by the author, and sanctioned by piufessional pre- 
cedent, preserved herself almost from an approach to 
whiniiig ar extravagance. During the p ro g rta s of the 
piece, and at its conclusion and announcement for repe- 
dtion, the audience marked their sense of ber deserts by 
thundesa of applause. I heard some persona in the box 
I occupied say, that they preferred her style of acdng to 
that of Miss 0*NeiL— and they compared her dir^tly 
with Mrs Siddons. For my part, although I consider 
her superior to her London compeers, I feel inco m pe te nt 
to pronounce a decided opinion, until I see her abilities 
displayed in a character more in accordance with natoie 
than Rowers Jane Shore. 

Tlie Friendship's Offering for 1830 will be larger and 
more compact in its dimensions than its piedecesson. 
I have seen some of the embellishments, which are 
beautiful specimens of aru One of them a group 
listening to a rural politician, dealing forth the contents 
of a newspaper—is by Wllkie^ and has die best charac- 
teristics of his quaint and graphic pendL 



THE DRAMA. 

The Benefits are now pouring in upon ns, and the 
monotony of the play-bills is over. Not more prankt 
with flowers are the meadows of summer, than those 
small quartos, of one page each, now are with brilliant 
and alluring promises. We know of no speciea of li- 
terature more varied or more delightful. Pashionable 
novels ** of the 0e Vere class,** personal narratives, 
auto-biographiea, sentimental poems, cookery hooka — 
all have become ^^ weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitabk.*' 
But look at the benefit play-bills ! 

" Ever varied, ever new. 

How does the prospect charm the riew !" 
All that is interesdng in the dramadc lore of the oonn- 
try swims before the eye ; and sterner than the otot- 
pesia cauth must that nature be who can caat a oold and 
repulsive glance on the tempting and insinuatix^ docu- 
ments pot forth by those who ^ heg to infonn their friesids 
and the pabtic*' that something is going to happen on a 
partiruUT evaoing, which waa never auzpaaaad b j any 
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m that ever happened before. ** Albeit unuied to 
fueltiog mood,'* we confess we have a weakness to- 
fds benefit play-bills ;— we ^^ own the soft impeach- 
nt.** We have caught ourselves actually stopping be- 
.'d shop-windows to read them. They are an adml- 
6le recreation for a lighter hour. Who prints the 
dinbuigh play-bUls? Is it not Mr John Stark? 
bey are admirably executed ; and we would rather be 
le printers of these FugiHve PteceSy than of the £din- 
Argh Review or the Waverley Novels. There is much 
/enius in tHe Saxon capitalsy—great talent in the 
Bourgeois,— and infinite variety of conception In the 
Brevier. But let us descend fiom the species to the in- 
dividuals! 

Four benefits have already taken place this season,.— 
that of Mrs Heory Siddons, of Miss Noel, of Mr 
Thorne, and of the Manager. The last was on Tues- 
day ; and, as Henry Cockbum says, wss a ftofis Jtde 
bumper. Murray was called fo)r when the curtain fell, 
and, in returoiog thanks for the patronage of the even- 
ing, he said, with truth,-.-.*^ I stand before you, after 
twenty years passed in your service, with the pleasing 
conviction, that so far from having retrograded In your 
good opinion, every succeeding year has but added to 
the kindness with which you honour me.** Let it be 
even so, for the MaDager*s deserts are great ; but let 
him beware of slumbering on his post He is going to 
uke a trip to London and Paris during the approaching 
vacation, and we trust he will pick up something good 
on his travels, to recreate us with next season. We 
have had scarcely enough of stars this winter, or of spi- 
rited and striking novelties. We have had plenty of 
small things, but we sliould have had something more 
brilliant and d^xided. 

Turifing from the benefits which are passed, to those 
which are yet to come, the first which arrests our atten- 
tion is that of Mr Jones, which takes place thts even- 
ing. The « Clandestine Marriage,** " The Critic,** 
and *' Paul and Virginia,*' are the contents of the bill, 
— a sterling and judicious selection. But the pleasure 
we would otherways have in speaking of Mr Jones and 
his benefit is dashed with a shade of melancholy, when 
we know that he is about to retire from the stage into 
private life^ and that it is to be his hst;^» 

<* The last ! the last ! the last ! 
O ! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred,— * 

Companiona of the past !" 

JcRies has all his life devoted himself to comedy, but 
there is little that is comic in the consideration that we 
are about to lose a gay and pleasant performer, who 
walked hand in hand with mirth, and the very sound of 
whose voice was synonymous with enjoyment. A crowd 
of recollections come rushing on the heart, and we never 
suspected that the man was half so dear to us before. 
It is a solemn thing, the retiring from the stage of a po- 
pular actor. It is to all of us the visible pointing of 
the hand of time at an hour nearer the ninth hour^^t 
is like the tolling of a bell at midnight, sUrtliog the 
dull car with the knowledge that a day is gone which 
can never be recalled. As to the more selfish question 
of how Jones's place is to be supplied, we shall not enter 
upon it at present. But when again shall we see upon 
our stage an outward roan of sudi Parisian perfection, 

^when shall we again behold coats cut with a cut like 

onto his,^inexpressibles with so inexpressible an air of 

grace, waistcoats which tailors went by hundreds to 

the gallery to see, — ^neckcloths tied d la naud Gordien 
in a style that made evei^ pnppy in the boxes turn pale 
with "envy, — hats or chapeaut a brat, which must have 
been produced by the maker in a moment of rarely-oc- 
curring inspiration, — silk handkerchiefs at which mil- 
liners looked and died,— boou that ottUl>ttncaned Dun- 
can, — stocUngt worth their weight hi gold,— shirts, 



mffled or unruffled, plaited or plain, which it would 
have been something to have worn but once during a 
long life, on one*s wedding-day, — when shall we see all 
these again ? They were ^^ worth a thousand homilies ;'* 
and are ihey to pass away inu> the dreary obscurity of 
private life ! For yet a little time we are to have Jones 
among .us; let us make much of him. It would be 
folly to request our readers to go to his benefit, for there 
will be no room. 

On Monday, Mackay prefers his annual daim, and 
surely he will «* have that daim allowed.** What ! our 
Baiiiet our Dominie, our John Harrison, *' deserted in 
his utmost need !*' We know ^^ auld Scotland** better. 
She wiU support her friends to the last, and cheerfully 
will she pay five shillings out of her breeches poeket (is 
it a bull ?) on the benefit night of Mackay,— 4>f her ova 
Mackay,-.of Sir Walter Scott*s Mackay I— On Tuesday, 
Mrs Eyre, and on Wednesday, Miss Tunstall, appeal to 
us. May they both prosper I We have three heads ; 
but we bark with only two of them, and they are sleep- 
ing at this moment. We say gentle things with the 
thbd.— At this present writing, Denham*s benefit has 
not been announced ; but we undersund he is to make 
a bold and spirited attempt on that occasion. He is to 
plsf VtrginiuB^ and Sir Archy Macsarcasm in ^^ Love 
ik la Mode.*'- This would draw a house, even though 
Oenham*s merits did not at any rate well deserve the 
compliment. 

4^Ui C(¥bettw. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE INDIAN WIDOW, 

jy Mrs Grant ofLaggan, - 

Ttfif loob qMBk oompaaslon, thy hmgoage a friend» 
Y«t think not, kind stranger, my purpose to bend ; 
I^pvaddin's blest spirit awaits me the whiles 
And hovers around his pale corpse on the pile. 

He .whisper*— he calls me— he passes like wind^-« 
Oh why should I )big«r in anguish behind? 
Through this desolate earth should I wander alone, 
When my light was all quench'd with Nouraddin's last 
groan? 

Beloved and endear'd, In his shadow I dwelt 
In his tender protection no sorrow I felt ; 
As our souls were united, our pUosnres the same, 
So our ashes shall mingle and hallow the flame. 

Like a vine without prop shall I sink on the ground, 
And low in the dust spread my tendrils around ? 
While the beasts of the forest shall trample with soom 
The plant thus neglected, despised, and tbrlom ! 

Yon tell me my children forsaken will pine^— 
(What a wound to a bosom so tender as mine I) 
That their .innocent cries sliali ascend in the air. 
And drown, with their clamour, my last dying prayer. 

Oh still, my loved babes, ye ding dose to my heart; 
But, alas ! with your fiither I never can part ; 
Yet Bnunah, in pity, my truth to reward. 
Unseen, will permit me my children to guard. 

Adieu, gentle stranger ! Oh linger not here^ 
Nor force me my triumph to stain with a tear; 
The flames as they kindle I view with a smil»— 
How blest when our ashes shall mix on^on pile ! 
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TBE IRI8H DEATH CHANT. 

Bif John Malcolm, 

TsB cvnliig aui* o*er the waUn wMrlag^ 

8h«d pwtlof mikt from hia ainkiiiff iplMn^ 
Where^ wending down the gfceii valet of Erin, 

Slow moTed the mourners around the bier ;p— 
From each ber»Ted and formken weeper 

Came floating far on the west wind*s sigh, 
The wail that rose o*«r the fUr young aUeper, 

In doleful chonu— « Why did ye die ! 

« Why didst thou fall in thine early bloasom 

Of womanhood In the sweet May-day ?— 
Had love waxed cold in one trusted hoaom, 

Or Hope's bright fidry dreams fled away ?— 
Ah no— thy youth had no grief invaded— 

No doud had frown*d o'er thy moming sky-* 
Ko vernal bloom from thy spirit fiided» 

Nor frieodahip perished— why did ye die I 

^ With fiwliaga pure and unaered by soktow. 

Thy heart's young nsale by thy gentle aids^ 
la thee ihs dawn of the eoaiing moiTow 

Had seen a yomg and a happy bride $— 
But dMtk's sold shadow hath darksn'd o*«r thes^ 

When days were bright and when hopes were h|gh ; 
And be who loved, can but now deplore thee^ 

And swell thy deatiuchant— why did ye die I 

^ Oh, stiU as twiUgfat's soft etar b buniiD& 

When we at eve firom our toil repair, 
(WKh weary steps to our home returning) 

We'll liaiss thy voice of ghd wdcomethere ; J 
But oft in dreams its lost music fidling 

Upon our slumber shall seem to sigh, ' 
Till mom shall break the sweet sprll rnfanfaij; 

Ov hearts to sonow^why did ye die 1** 



THB BIRTH OF A POET. 

By JMm Nedh, Avtkor of ^ Brother J^matAofs* snda 
teriet of Articles on ** American ffrUert,*^ in Bktdt- 
woo<f$ Jiiagasine.^ 

Ok a blue summer nighty 

While the stars were asleqi^ 

Likaj^ema of the deep^ 
In their own drowsy light ; 

While the newly-mown hay 

On the gnan earth lay. 

And all that came near it went scented aw»y,~- 
From a lone woody plaoe» 
There lodk'd forth a fiu>^ 

With laige blue eyo^ 

|Jks the wet, warm sldes^— 
Brimful of water and light ; 

A profuaion of hair 

Flashing out on the air. 
And a fimhead alamsingly bright ! 



* We doubt whether fuffldeutjuftioe hss hlthsrto been done in 
this eoamry to Itae tatents of the suttiorer •< Biothsr Jouahan." 
His book If ftiU of vigour sod origtaality, nukisg you feel at 
every page tliat you have feo do with (me who thinks frmly, boldty, 
and eflloadoualy. It contains descriptions of scenery, and lUus- 
tratioos oflhe natural passions of the hunum heart andsoul, wor- 
thy of tliat prodigious oontinent, wliose hills axe moantains, and 
whose mountataH aie immesdiinillie;— wliose streams arariveis, 
and whose rivers are seai»— >wliase woods are forssu, and wlioss 
forests are etemaL The verses we have now the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our leaden, do credit even to the noveUst— JM. Uf. 
Joar. A 



*Tw« the head of a poet I Hegrsw 
Aa the sweet strange flowwa oC the wlidsniHi grw. 
In the dropping of natare^s dew— 



TUl his heart had blown 
As the sweet strange iowcn of the ^^der n e a s How ; 
Till every thought wore a changeable stain, 
Like flower leaves wet in the sunset vain. 

A prottd and a passionate boy was he^ 
Like all the children of poetry ; 
With a haughty look, and a haughty tread* 
And a something awful about his head ^ ' 
With wonderlul eye% 
Full of woe and auritfiae^ 
LOce the eyas of them that can aea tha dond i 



Looking about, 
For a mament or two he stood. 
On the shera of the mighty wna^ 

Then ventured ouu— 
With a bounding step and a joyfid 

The brave sky bending o*er him ! 

The broad sea aU before him ! 



STANZAS. 



By Wmam Xenngdy^ Author of « FUM Famaa;' 
''My£orfyDayt,"ia 



O TBIHC it not strange that my soul Is i 

By every note of thy simple song ; 
These tones like a summoning spell awaken 

The ahades of leelings that slumbered long : 
There's a hawthorn tree near a low-roof 'd dweltiagi 

A meadow green and a rivtf dear, 
A Ufd that its summer-eve tale ia tsliing^ 

And a form un£Hgotte%— they all ana haf^ 



Thay aiehere^ with dark reooUscthma 1 

From a silvan scene o'er the weary sea; 
They speak of the time when I left that maMen 

By the spreading bongha of the hawtkona trasb 
We parted in wrath ;-4o her low-aooff *d dwelling 

She tum'd with a step which betiny'd bar pain ; j 
She knew not the love that was Int dispsllfng 

The gloom of his pride who was ktn In vain. 

We mat no more ^— and her fiuth was pUglrtad 

To one who could not her value know; | 

The curse which still dinga to affaotiana Uigfaled { 

Tinctured her life-eup with deepeat wosk 
And these are the thonghto that thy tanaa awahoi— 

The shades of fedings whieh dumber*4 long ; 
Then think it not strange that my aoiil is ahaksn 

By every note of thy simple song. I 



THE BLF KINO. A BALLAH. 
By E. B. 

Tn Elf King sat in the greenwood trec^ 
And he was as merry as king could be ; 
For well had he quaffed the fairy wine^ 
That flings over all things a hue divine ;— 
The birds made muaic,— the leaves gave shads^ ] 
And echoes with many a streamlet piayed» 
And <' Ho!" cried the elf in the greenwood 
«< Whan la the aaertal aa hiypy n wa ?" 

Then Puck, who lavas a prank fnU wd^ 
Oofri^iraog ha af an aooni aballl 
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'« Be mcnry and drank,'* aaid 1m^ « m yon wUV* 
nn brin^ 7«Mi a down that's merrier ttill." 
^< A merrier mortal unlew you bring,-*- 
Who'U force os to Uugli,** said the dfin king^ 
*' Until we drop down from this good oak4r«^ 
Well bnry you, Pock, in the Baltic Sea.* 

Away went the ipoblln, nor tarried he long ; 
^ut hack to the wood with caper and aong^ 
Through alley and glade both np and down,— > 
Merrily leads he a staring down I 
Then up he went to him and oflisred him drink,— 
Nor erer the oiler that down wonld Mink,— 
But he gnzzled till every drop was sped. 
And tilted the tankard at PudL*s own head ! 

Hia nooe was Ired as a lobster's daw,— 
His shoulder was round as the Misty LaW|«* 
And his gooseberry eyes on erery side^ 
Squinted and leered like a peacock's in pride ; 
He romp'd witii the fidries,— «nd flouted thdr lordly 
And cuffed little Puck till the goblin roared,— 
And the Elf King hugfa'd in the greenwood tia^ 
Till he hMt his balance, and down leU he! 

Down mi the df; and down fell his wand. 
But soon it was up in the down^ right hand. 
And aye as each blow on his nut-hdmet dattert,— 
« 1*11 teach you," the down cries, ** to laugh at your b 

teivr 
And erer as down on the king came his wand. 
Away went a fairy out of the band,— 
Crying, — ^ Lay it on well, and thanks to thee I 
For each blow of hia rod sets a poor soul fireer 



STANZAS. 



Bff Charles Doyne SilUry, Author of « ValJtry ; or 
the CiUtdel of the Lake.** 

[It gives us ptessnie to sdd Mr Sillery*s asaae to tiis li« o^ 
poets whots eocniMiitfcMM have slresdy giaosd our pages, and to 
pranbe oeeaitoBSl eoatribotioM IVom his pen. When AWulksri, 
the poet, osne to rertds la Babykw, the wif mm of the dty 
wMhod, if poHlUs. to diHusde Mai fitom hit porpow. Thaj mt 
to meet htan, earfylng with them a vend ilUed wtth water, to 
whtdi they diieded his sttcntioa. in order to ihow him, that m 
the vosel wss iilled with water to die brim, sad oould eootaiano 
more, so was Babjkn so filled with poeC^ that there wa* no raon 
ibrbfan. Abdnlkari at oocewidsietood this hieraglyphical mode 
of speech, and, itooplag down In illanee, he pi^ed upa raeo-kaf, 
whieb he laid to gently apon the water, thatnot a diopoveiflow. 
cd. The Babylonians wceeioddlghtad with the li^enulty of the 
poet, that they faMtantly led him in triumph to the city. We 
thaU be glad to tee Mr auiery torn oat the Abdulkari ofihe Mo- 
dem Atbeae^JU. Uf. /(wr.] 

I WAiCH*D the moon with a straining ey<^ 
VTither away from the silver sky ; 
I saw the blue of the atmoqdiers 
Laugh into light,— serene and dear ; 
I marked the purple and plnk^rabed sna^ 
Tread out the pale stars one by one ;— 
But the op*ning day and the crimson'd seft 
Brooght no tidings^ my Wvc^ of thee ! 

Then, I saw the sun, fi-om his palace of noon. 
Feed with purs light the vault of June ; 
I saw the dew which had gemm'd the flai% 
In a mist of gold, on the aephyn borne; 
I saw the wild-flowers steal thdr dyes 
From the Uushfaig dieek of the lowing skies; 
And I faaaid the nmmir of Urd and bee ^ 
Bat they hronght aa tUings^ my lo▼^ of tkee! 



Kow, I mark the stars rdunie thdr hAipa ; 
And the mountains belted with sinking dampa ; 
And the crescent moon, with a gentle ligh^ 
SUver the aaUe robe of night; 
And I h«r the nightingalaVpiaiatlv« lay, 
Like the voice of an angd mdting away ;-• 
But, beautiftil though her music be. 
It brings no tidings my love^ of theei 

Oh! IwiUkyflaedownandvreep» 
As a feverish child that can find no deep $ 
For my brow is hot, and my heart is cruah*d. 
And the spirit of life from my blood Jiath nish'd : 
Little I thought.<.4hough the pang was S8(r»« 
That we parted to meet no more— no more ! 
Would that my soul like thine were free^ 
For death will bring tiding% my love^ of thes! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND TARIETIBS, 



It hss been propoeed to Mr Rogg to take the fedltonMp of a 
new AamrAL for Sootland. ilmilsr to thoee which have been so 
Ihahionabie hi Gnglandof late yean. We know of no man whom 
the gsnitts of hie country wonld rally round with more willing en- 
thuslsim than the Shepherd t but we are aftakl, that even though 
the poblishen were dlspoeed to be ai liberal and ipirited as necca< 
ary, Edinburgh aflbrda mudi fewer facHltiei for the execution of 
the ornamental part of the work than the metropolis, and thii 
wonldbeaeonrideraUednwlNek. Weoontai, attheasnietime, 
that we have often wondered why SootUnd, rich m ihe is hi ta- 
lent, ahottld have no Annod of her own, and we iboold be ex- 
ceedingly happy to lee the experiment made- 

We taan with pleasure, and at the same tfase with regret, 
that almost all the Bttrick Shepherd'i works are out of pelat. 
He hss given to the puMIe flmrteen or fifteen votumes of moet 
smuiAng SssCtieh tsiee, and moH of Iheee have gone thrangh 
moieediitoos than one. Wonld not a strictly cue ie etod sad re- 
finsdesMast edition of thess take be a eefe and good specola. 
tlon } IT published tai monthly numben, nsstly smhoniehed. 
en Om plsn of the new edition of die Wsvsriey Novsli, they 
would not fell to seoompany thsm to suny a dieUL At OD 
esenis, ^Md Mortality snd the Brownio of BodSbedt ought always 
to be found bedde esdi other. TheQaes n l Wske, too, whkh hss 
gone through seven edltlonsof lOOOeopIsi eadw sad two of 
1500, has bssB long oat of the BBsrket TUsMielyon^to 
be remedied. 

Wesesglsdtouadeislaad thstMr AlarteWatts, lAtohss lately 
met with asevsrs dooMitle afllietkm In the desth of abeantlfnl 
child, baa made conslderabie progveas with the LitaaAaT Soo* 
vawia for 18S0. This wss ooeof the fiist of the Aaouala, and 
has alwa) a been one of the beat. If not Me bait. Wohavaaesna 
Mat of the embeillrtunenta of die new v o ha as, which am saessd- 
ingly hitereatlng, and will ftdly equal thoee of hMt year. 

The PnspectnsofsCollsetionafAnetaitCilariaslTrlSh, ae- 
leeted flrom original Reeorda by Robert PItesIm, W.S., ha le- 
eenily been Issued, snd taiduces us to look ftir a very enrloaa and 
faitsrsiting work, llhisemtlveof thehlstoTy, jurtapwiden e e , Utesa- 



of Sootlsnd. The only portion of the Books of Adioanial sad 
other Records of die High Court of Juatieisry m yet given to tha 
public, la to be fbund in the Collections of i(Mi4>edC^SBt, byAiw 
not sad Msehiurtai; but both of thess ate very impstftst Mr 
Piteilm^ CoUeetlon h to be upon a more legntar plan, and a 
much more extended scale. Hs propoaea asleeting flrom the esf- 
Heat Criminal Reootda now extant, which idate to the relga 
of James IV., snd continuing his vessardiea down to the picaenft 
day. A atriking picture will thus be presented of the moat Im* 
portent ftstum of aodety, progreaaively ddhiestsd through a 
hmgcoone of years. The work la to be ieaoed hi Piits, and it b 
tobehopedfliattheywfllsppesrstregnkrfaiiesvsls. Thepriee 
of sseh is to be fifteen diUHngs. 

Ws dhierve thst the Eneydopsdia Bdinsnsbls now eonfMsd 
fai aix volumea quarto. We kiok upon thla aa one of the most 
eoBi|irdiemlve snd dissp BueydkiiNedlss wMeh hss bssn vifc« J 
tothspoldle. "Ae price (£lf) searssly ctossds the vShM of flia 
eflttplBMsbyi 
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We IwTe Men s msp of the BuAn of the Vnth of Portli, liielti. 
ding the LoCbUuu, Fife, and Klnroes, with parts of the adjoining 
■hhee. Just published by Messrs Anderson and Hunter. It is 
bnutiAiUy engrmved In Charles Thoouon's best style, and Is ex- 
oeedlngly minute and complete. Wereoommend it totheespe- 
dal attention of tonxOttM, and all persons interested In this dis- 
trict of the country. 

Mr William Ellis, Missionary to the Society and Sandwich Is- 
lands, and author of the Tour of Hawaii, is preparing for publi- 
oatloa a wnrlc on the South Sea Islands, Induding deseriptiaDs, 
of their natural history and scenery,— remarlu on the history, 
mythology, traditions, government, arts, manners, customs, and 
language of the inh«bitants,-~with an acoount of their recent 
moral and religious improvements. 

Kiiro*B CoLLKos.— A letter fVom the secretary of King's Col^ 
lege, to Mr Hughes Hughes, of the Isle of Wight, in reference to 
his withdrawal from the support of the undertiJUng, has been 
published, together with that gentleman's .reply. Mr Coleridge 
assures Mr Hughes, that the system of government and educa- 
tion In the coUese will be strictly Protestant; and Informs him, 
that the Charter solicited ttom the crown contains a clause by 
which all the official governon, as well as the members of the 
eouneil, and all the ptofessors, with the exception of those for 
the OrteiiUI and modern lansuaces, must for ever be members 
of the united church. Mr Hughes views any such prof iaion as 
Impracticable, after the late change In the constitution. By the 
ftindamental rule of the college, of the nine governors, five are to 
bold civil offices, and four of theae (the lord chancellor only being 
excepted) may now be Papisto. Under these circumstances, he 
considers it impossible to establish permanently any Protestant 
institution in connexion with the state, and therefore penists in 
withdrawing from the undertaking. 

The Librarian to the Barberini palace has lately discovered a 
copy of Dsnte, noted throughout in the handwriting of .Tasso. 
The notes are very learned and critical, and show with what a^ 
tention the author of the QerusaUmme lAberata studied the IH' 
Vina Commedia, 

Mr W. O. Meredith of Braiennoee College, Oxford, is about to 
publish Memoirs of Bernadotte, King of Sweden and Nenmy. 
The influence of Russia in the Baltic will form a leadtog to|lc in 
theT<dume. 

A new Annual, to be called The Offering* edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, A.H. Is announced for 1^830. 

The Rev. J. Otwit of Kentish Town is preparing' ftK pnbBca- 
tien an Essay on the Coins of Scripture, as internal evidineee of 
the troth of Christianity. '\ 

Mr Planehd, who has devoted so much attention to iheattfcal 
oostume, has announced a Series of Designs for the Costumes 
fa) RIcfaafd ni., which will contain fuB-kngth dellneattona firom 
the best opntcmporary authorities. 

The Village Nightingale and other Tales, by Elisabeth Frances 
Dagley, author of Fairy Favours, 6cc», is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Thomson's *' Seasons" have latsly been translated into Italian 
prote, and published at Florence. They have been already trans- 
lated several times into Italian verse, but not successftiUy. 

An Italian Pnftssor has lost his chair at Pisa, for devoting two 
volumes of a work upon Comparative Anatomy to Gall's System 
of Phrenology, to whieh it appears the poor man bad become a 
convert. 

Thk PARiaiAN PsRioDiCAL PAssa.— Twcnty-cight periodk^l 
papen are published dally in Paris }— «leven of these are newt- 
papers,— six contain only advertisonents,— and eleven ara Ute- 
lary and scientific Of the eleven newqiapers, upwards of sixty 
thousand copies are printed. Besides these, there are tliirty-tWo 
periodical papers, whidi appear at different periods,— from twloe 
••week to once a-month. 

Mr Kkowlss.— This gentleman is now delivering his lectures 
on Dramatic Literature, in BeUiut, his native town. They are 
numerously attended, and seem to give the greatest satisfaction. 
In the Belfut Qttardiant a spiritedly conducted paper, they are 
thus spoken of:—" The Lectures of this gentleman continue to 
be very interesting. On Saturday, his critical illustrations of the 
text of ShakRpeare. delivered in fomiliar but impressive terras, 
were listened to with breathless attention! Having been request* 
ed to give some recitations from his excellent play of WUaam 
Tttt, he went through a part of two remarkable scenes in that 
drama in such a manner as to electrify his audieooe, who signified 
their approbation by a general bunt of appUHue.**— >We h^ Mr 
Knowles will visit Edinburgh soon. 

Turn RIAL MSA vino OP WoRDs,— lostead of, " Do let mesead 
you some more of this mock turtle ?"—«« Another patty ?"—" Sir, 
tone of tbU trifle ?"— " I must indit on your tijfag this nke me- 



lon ;" the ]ai«(uage of hospitality shoifld nifaar nm this :—" 
I send you a fit of the cholic, sir ?*— " Pray let me have the plea- 
sure of giving you a pain in your stomadu**— " Sir, let me beVp 
you to a little gentle bilious headadi."— " Ma'am, you cannot 
surely refViw a toudi of inflammation In your boweb ?" 

Thtatrtaal GeMip^— As somebody or other used to sny— *' Pro- 
vidence is very kind to Drury Lane." A new specrade, borrawrd 
from the Italian opera, called ** Masaniello, or the Dumb Girl of 
Portici," is dnwing great crowds to that houfe. It Is very mng- 
nifioently got up, and has introduced MUe. Alexandrine, m. cde- 
brated Danutue from Paris, to the London boards.— Sonrs^ has 
reappeared at the Open; but, though she may be the^Aio*. for 
a little while longer, she will never again faire furew.^^Oui old 
friends, Fanny Aytoo, Torri, De Angeli and his wife CMCelH, who 
were here sa«ne time ago with De Bcgnis, are to sii^ this season 
at Vauxhall.— Kean and his son have been per fb r m ing in Dub- 
lin. Madame Candori has left Dublin for Belfast, where she 
is to sing for two nights in the theatre there, which la under the 
management of Mr Seymour from Glasgow. She ia to be aumped 
ed by T. P. Cooke. Seymour appears to be very popular in Bri- 
fjut.— Wallack is expected shortly in London, after a auecesalnl 
visit to America ; it is said that he will assume the management a: 
Drury Lane on his return.—" We have heard it oonfldentiy 
stated," says a Brighton paper, "that Madame Vcitris ia married 
to a Captain Phillips, we believe of the Guards."*-** The Gowne 
Conspiracy." mentioned in our last, was performed on Tuesday 
at the Caledonian Theatre with great saooess. Another new psece, 
by the same aufhor. Is to be produced next Wedneaday at Mr 
Alexander's benefit It will be called *« The Highland Widow," 
and Is founded on Sir Walter Scott's story in the Chronkies of 
the Canongate* Mr Reed Fita^erald gave an enlcirtaiiunfeat in 
the Hopeton Roonns, on Wednesday la't, in the style of Blattbews. 
which was deverly executed and respectably attended. 

Weekly List or PEKFOEMAircEfl. 
May9-lMayl6. 
Tuae. Theatre re-opened : Tht Red Roper, ^ Nd$Mu 
Wkd. Guy Mannerhi£, ^ Th£ PUot. 
Thurs. The Rtd Rover, The Purse, ^ Monsieur re ni e i s . 
Fri. The Beaux Stratagem, 4 Simjwofi and Co, 



TO OUR READERS. 



Wx cannot help looking with 
Number. We venture to say, that so varied a fiaplay of Itte^ , 
rary talent has seldom or never been presented to the pulific 
in the same space. It is also necessary fbr us to add, that I 
we have fbund it quite impossible to give a plaee faa the pre- • 
sent Number, notwithstanding ita enlarged siae, to all the Com- ! 
munleations with which our eminent literary fHcnds have ft- 
voured us. We hope, however, to be able to overtake a oonsidcr- I 
able portion of the articles omitted to-day next Saturday. Tlie 
Autognphs of celebrated persons will also be ddivered wldi next 
Satuiday's Jovrkal, illustrated by a popuUr paper on the con- 
nexion between eharader and handwriting. The sane Nnasbcr 
will likewise contain (if space admiu) cammunicatkms ftam Tax 
ETTRfCK Shspbrrd— the Authors of the '* Odd Voi.risB.* 
"Talks ano Lxornds," dec— Da Guxbspib— Rqbsrt ; 
Cbambrrs— the Author of ** Talrs or a PiXiORiii"— Da ' 
Mbmbs, Ax. dec. In next No. also will sqppear Lvttbbs mam 
THB Wbbt, No. I.— Tbx EpiroR in bis Suppbas^ Now IL, &c 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. j 

Wb have to request the indulgenee of some of our Advertisiiv 
friends, whose favours are necessarily poatponed tin next week. 

We shall not ^ able to notice the Motdhiy Maga^ne tha 
month.—** The Condemned Hussar" will not suit us.— We bee 
to assure ** A Wellwisher,** that the conduet of the penoos tt» 
whom he alludes receives our unqualified contempt.— The Spa- , 
nish Translations are not overlooked ; It is our intention ilwtoae ! 
or two of the more popular spedmene shall appear aooo. \ 

The verses with whldi we have been fkvoured tnma AaeMstoa ! 
shall have a place speedily. — *' Lormals" French veniosi of 
" Soots wha bae." as soon asposslble; we should be glad to have I 
a caU ftom him.—'* Two Somiets to his Taws, by m retfared Do* { 
miBie," are, on the wholes good i but thqr U9 sttber sMrnslj sen^ i 
timeotid, or scarcely hoBMrona enough. | 
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fects the nadoBal ityfe of hmdwihiiig. <*' An En^ 
man, a FitaiclnDany a Germaa, or an Italian,*' saya 
ingeoiona author, *^ maj be recognized as readily I 
hie bandfrfidDg, aa by his features and oomplexioQ 
The Frenchman's is ftiU of Utile fn?<^u8 embeUI« 
ments ; the ItaUan's as graceful, d^Ucate, and suppl 
the Qcraian*s is stifl^ heavy, and pompous ; and i 
£ogUshman*s is a kind of componnd if the thre^ 
simpler than the ftnM, lets tasteful than the second, m 
much frees than the third. Engravers, wiUing-mastd 
and o4iers who hav« occasion to study the subject, al 
well cwsra, that hi so far aa direct physical influen 
|oss» thsffe are tiro dreumstancw which principally « 
feet handwriting ; and these a», 1#^ the ibawMf i 
whidi the penman has been taught to move his hm 
and fhtgrnif from the wrist or from the elbow,.*^rl 
an angular or circular motion ; ^nd Sd, the manner 1 
which be baeomcs habitmrted. to hold hia pen, eithi 
with the fero and middle Aagsr both above the bairej 
or with the former abovei and the latter below. It i 
evident^ however, that whiUt these causes must, to 
c e rt ain extent, effect the handwriliiig of individuali 
thi^ can never aecoant (ot tbtse Dationsl peculiaritie 
in the formation of written charaoten, to which we hai 
just alluded, and which appear to km ^lanashable n 
feaence to the moral and hi^dlertanl peoUwrities of tk 
peopla at large. This naturally lends na to enqaiie ini 
the if^ir^i caoset wEich indaeaaa the handwriiinf 
and which have produced qpt only a diMteot line of di 
marcation in the style adopcad by diAMnt nationa, bn 
aa D^Iihieli has reinaiied, have given to every individu 
a disciaot sort of writings aa Nat«ra has given to each 
peculiar countenance, Toiee, and mantter. 

Writing is an atiahmieat to bo acquired only I 
, means of the flexibility of the moicles ; and this bein 
the case, it seems to follow, •« •ueeeiMay ooaaequenc 
that the different emotions which agitate the mind, ii 
fluencing, as they always do, the muscular action, wi 
communicate th^nselvea, through this medium, to tl 
handwriting, which will thus lepreaent, more or les 
the mental idiosyncrasy of the individual. As a si^ 
of chsracter, handwriting has therefaae this great aigi 
ment in iu favout, that, being a voluntsry action, tl 
vili of him who holds the pen must possess a sway ov 
it. In this it differs materially horn phrenology, who 
bumps are involuntary exoresceocea on the head ; b 
comes into doai analogy with the more rational syste 
of Lavaier ; for, if it is likely that the voice, featucc 
and gestures, should be atfected by the passions, wl 
should not the handwriting, which u just one little sti 
removed from a pure mentsl operation, be also affect 
by them ? It Is true that the sdepce of physiogoom 
by ona or two ingenions man, haa.been curied to a fa 
ctful and ridiculoua extent; and any rules which ro 
be supposed to govern it, must ba so continually met ] 
exceptions, oocaaioped by a thousand different caua 
that it must ever remain iranossible to reduce it t( 
fixed and certam standard. The seme remark, we si 
peet, ^>pUss with eqoal force to the subject of has 



AUTOGRAPHS. 

TKS COinrBXIOW BSTWUW CBMLaCrXE avb 
BAWDWaiTINa— AVBCDOVM. 

Wx haiva tOi^y the pleasnrt of presenting oar read- 
ers vrith tpeeimens of the handwriting oifirty.4kree of 
the most eminent characters of modem times. Their 
autographs are collected into one page, which wilt form 
a haadaDma frontispiece to the first volume of the Li- 
TBBAmT Jou&KAL, and whidi prsaents at one Tiew a 
iia or e tnterestbig colleciioa of sigoatures Aaa, we be- 
llewe, was aver befoas given to the public Though 
aoDie of these signatures have been already cogiaved, we 
are enabled to state, that thirty-nine out of the Jbtty* 
three haire been copied from manuscripts not before ac- 
ceaalble to engravers.* Before, however, speaking of 
eaitdi more particulariy, we are desirous of making a few 
gflieml observaH-ns on the subject of handwriting. 

The art of writhig, which Is now considered so nfr- 
ceaaary aa acquirement by sU hmks and classes, and the 
want of which almost unfits one for theoi^Bnary business 
oT Hfo, was regarded in days of oU with a ol)r«Mtk>ttt re- 
vwfcnca, aa a holy, and nearly unattaioahler aceompUsh. 
meat. It ia almost incredible, that Charlemagoe, who 
reduced more than the half of Europe to hia sw^y, and 
vho callad into life the alambering spirit of dvilisation, 
^J pTUiff te ^ conquered nations, laws, institutions, 
and Mteiatue, cultivated long and fruitlessly the art of 
writiflg, in whIdi, by the testimony of one who was at 
once fia sscretary and aon-hi-law, he never attained 
higher ftofieiency than to be able to scratch hia own 
name ia huge sprawling charaolers. But it was im< 
possible that thU state of things could long exist ; and 
a knowledge of writing has, in all subsequent agea, 
been regarded u lyhig at the threshhold of every sys* 
tern of liberal educarion. With the escqption of the 
Germaiks, all modem Bovopean nations,«»we do not 
know whether the modem Greeks be either a nation or 
Earopean«— jusethe same written characters, making al- 
lowance here and there for some very unimportant devia- 
tions hi a few of the minute detsJls. As to the Ger- 
osana, though we cannot speak with certainty, we 
atrongly suspect that their written character ia derived 
from the same source aa that of the rest of Europe ; and 
this snspidon is confirmed bj an examination of some 
Scottish manuscr^ ef the 17th century, (now in our 
pouesdon,) one^half of the letters in which, are formed 
VI the same way aa those now used by the Germans. 
, Other dreamatsncfs, corroboradve of this belief, might 
be mentioned, bat aa we are not at present bent upon 
•ay display of oar antiquarian lore, we content ourselTes 
: with etatiag oar Impression. 

'. Bat wUbt the same general form of letter yrevdls 
.tiuanghont Eniape, it is curious to observe how much 
wthe c£uacter of the people modifies that form, and af- 
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ting. But, neTflrtheleflS, this much we an indined 
>elieve, that if handwriting be studied as a sdence, 
Lng always along with us the conviction, that nn- 
rous exceptions will continually present Uieoiselves 
»affle our ingenuity, many curious glimpses may be 

into character, and discoveries made, upon much 
ader data than either phrenology or palmistry can 
lish. We do not go me length of supposing that 
adept in this art would ever be able to ascertain, by 
means, the minuter shades of character. We do not 
ik that he could satisfy the banker, by directing his 
ntion to the mere formation of the letters, that the 
le upon a bill was a good name i or that he could 
vince the lover, by an examination of the delicate 
kwl of his mistress, that the mannor in which she 
ised her T*s, or dotted her I*s, rendered it quite evi. 
t that she would make a veiy unfitting spouse. We 
not quite so chimerical as diis. All that can ever 
iscertained from handwriting, is some of the more 
aient and strongly-marked traits of character. As 
voyager along a coast can discover from a consider- 
distance whether he is passing by a town, but can- 
ascertain any of the minuter features of that town,— 
he philographist (if we may use the word) will be 
8 to tell whether ^e temperament be sanguineous, 
ancholy, surly, phlegmaAic, nervous, or choleric; 

how diese temperaments may be modified by eir- 
istanoet, he wlli be unable to say. The delicate 
. more evanescent emotions of the soul, betrayed 
a mantling blush or downcast eyelid, can never be 
itched on paper by the point of the pen; but the 
!€ decided and more pervading character of the mind 
i communicate itself to the shape of the letters. Let 
take an Instance or two. 

low marked a diffbenoe there usually is between the 
dwriting of limales and of men I Both are taught 
the same maslen, and acoording to the same rules ; 

the leading feature of die one is feminhie delicacy, 
. of the other masculine vigour. This rule holds so 
versally, that few are at a loss to discover the sex 
i ooneMndttit by the mere address on the bads of 
itter. There are, it is true, exceptions even here, 

in this case ixeepHoJirmat regulam. We know a 
y of a certain age, prodigiously blue, and a stem 
mtant on religious topics in paidcolar, who, having 
ulon to consult one of our Edinburgh Divines coo- 
ling a dispute between the Bresbytenr and the Lady 
ectresses of a free school, of which sne was one, un- 
unately used imly the initial of her Christian name 
the signature; and the consequence was, that the 
r. Gentleman, who was not personally acquainted 
^ his ootrespondent^ misled by the boldness of the 
dwriting, not to sp^k of the strength of the diction, 
imed an answer in due time, addressed to— - , 
mire I But this, as we have already said, is a pel 
lar case. It is worth while noticing here, that the 
inction between difi^rent female hands is much less 
ked than between different male hands. This is 
ther fact which oonfirms our hypothesis. Pope has 
1 libellously, 

" Most women have no characfter at lOl!'* 
1 he said that there were fewer varieties in female 
racter than in male, he would have been quite cor- 
. This arises from their peculiar education and ha- 
, which are much more monotonous ihan ours; and 

monotony has eomnmnicated itself in a remarkable 
lee to their handwriting. But to sive still additional 
e to oar argmnent, look at the nand writing ot the 
e man when in diflbvnt states of mind. Is it not 
lent that these have had an inflnence over the mo- 
s of his fingers ? If he write under the influence of 
ng indignation, fbr exttnple, will his pen trace 
tly what he/eels so toeibly ? If, on the contrary, 
is in a gav and caidess niood, will there not be a 
evy xednndanceni bis style of writing, very unlike 



the severe barrenness of his sterner momef||b If these 
remarks hold good when applied to the saine indiridual, 
they may, with equal fvopriety, be extended to thedif- 
ferent predominating - dispositions . of .different men. 
^< Henry the Eighth,*' says Oldys, ^ wrote a strong 
hand, but as if he had seldom a good pen.'* Upon this 
D^lsraeli has well remarked, — ^^ The vehemence of hit 
character conveyed itself into his writings : bold, hasty, 
and commanding, I have no doubt the asserter of the 
Pope's supremacy, and its triumphant destroyer, spoilt 
many a good quilL" In an interesting little French 
work, entitled, *< VArt dujuger de caraeUtt de» hommet 
»ur kuTi EcrUura" sipedmens aregivea of the band- 
writing of Elisabeth of England, and Mary of Scot- 
land, and upon them the author remarks ^— '* Who 
could believe that these writinss are of the same epocii ? 
The first denotes asperity and ostentation ; the second 
mdicates simplicity, softness, and nobleness. The dif- 
ference is in exact unison with the difierent cbaraetcs 
of the two Queens." ** Charles the First," says OMys, 
*^ wrote a fair open Italian hand, and more oorrecUy, 
perhaps, than any prince we ever had." ** Charles wu 
the first of our monarchs," adds D'Israeli, ^* who in- 
tended to have domiciliated taste in the kingdom ; and it 
might have been conjectured .from this unfortunate 

Srince, who so finely discriminated the manners of the 
ifferent painters, which are in fact their handwritings, 
that he would not have been insensible to the elegances 
of the pen." In short, it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule, that handwriting is a symptom of character, 
though numerous circumstances must ever contribute to 
make it a very uncertain one. We. fancy that we know 
something of the art dejuger du carac/ere des hommes 
sur leurt Ecri^res ; but we are still so fax from bavii^ 
reached perfec^on in this scienoet, that we can assure 
our fair readers the album need not steal shuddering 
into the drawer at our approach, nor the billet-doax 
prefer a fiery ckath to the chance of being subjected to 
our piercing glance. Let us now, however, come a little 
nearer home, and see how the principles we bavo laid 
down will apply to the interesting autc^gnpha More 
us. , 

Let us in the first place remark, that signatures will 
be found iii general to differ a little from the comncma 
writing of the indiridual, having often a more cavefblly 
assumed and premeditatocl character. But at the Bame , 
time they seldom deviate very widely from the general 
style of a person's ordinary penmanship. It is also 
proper to observe at the outset, that the time of life at 
whidi the writbg was made must always be taken iato 
consideratipn in judging of an autograph. T%ua, if «« 
compare the signatures of Mrs Grant, Joanna BailUe, 
and Henry MMkenzie, with those of Washington Jr- 
ving, Catherine Stephens, and Felicia Hemans, we shall 
perceive at once, that besides the natural difference in- 
herent in the character of the handwritings, the ad. 
vance of years has in the three former instances pro- 
duced a peculiar modification of style, which in the 
three latter does not yet exist. The handwridsg of sk 
young and of an old person may be always distthgnlaH- 
ed. Of the firty-three autographs, engraved for tbc 
LiTEEAET JouBKAL, wc canuot hdp thinking, th«^ 
vith two exceptions, there is something in all of them 
which more or less indicates the character of their ve- 
spective author- We shall proceed to paiticularitt ihomt 
which may either appear to bear most strikingly on tlie 
subject in question, or concerning which wo may hawe 
something curious to say. 

AacHiVALD CosrsTABLE.— -We have plaoU the 
late Mr Constable's signature at the head of our titt, both 
as a just tribute to a man whose memory the Btcrary 
world of Scotland will long cherish, and^ as a eott|itli. 

ment due to the father and founder oft&e Ingjily t~ 

able house of Messrs Constable & Co., mate 
audioes; to say nothing of itf temer adliievemeat% 
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LiTKBAmT JouteAL hw taken at (mce so complete a 
hold of the public favoar. Nor is Mr Constable to be 
considered solely as an eminent publisher — the most 
eminent which this eonntry ever produced ; he is the 
author likewise, though the fact, we beliere, is not gene- 
rally known, of an entertaining work, entitled '* Alemoirs 
of George Heriot," which appeared shortly after the 
pnblieation of the Fortunes of Nigel in 1822. It may 
be interesting to know, that the signature now engraved 
is copied ftom a letter whieh was written within a month 
of his death ; and though he was then much debilitated, 
— labouring under afflictions both mental and bodily, 
^^ Enough to press a royal merchant down,"-.it will be 
seen that his handwriting retained much of that free, 
bold, hasty, and decided diaracter, which marked alibis 
transactions, and which contributed both to raise him to 
the sumnait of prosperity, and partly abo to bring him 
down from that summit. 

Akwe Grant, J. Baillie, F. Hchavs, Cath. 
Stephexs, Akoelica Cat alaki, Jane Pouteb.— . 
The handwriting of all these ladies strikes us as ex* 
ceedingly characteristic We have given Mrs Grant of 
Laggan*s pretent hand, in which may be discovered a 
little of the instability of advancing life ; but there is a 
well-rounded braidth and distinctness in the formation 
of the letters, which seems to carry along with it evi- 
dence of the clear and judidoos mind of the talented 
aothoress of ^ Letters from the Moontaios.** We have 
also given Miss Baillie's present hand ; and it wiU be 
perceived that it has less of the delicate feebleness of a 
lsdy*s writing than any of the others. It would have 
been sadly ajndnst our theory bad the most powerful 
dramatic anUioress which this country has produced 
written like a boarding-school girl recently entered on 
her teens. This is decidedly not the case. There is 
something inaseuline and nervous in Miss Baillie*s sig- 
nature ;..it is quite a hand in which '' De Montfort " 
might be written. How different is the writing of Mrs 
Hemaos t The very hand — fur, small, n^d beautifully 
feminine— in which should be embodied her gentle 
breathings €tt household love, her songs of the domestic 
alPections, and all her lays of silvery sweetness and soft- 
breathmg tenderness. Miss Stephens has a more com- 
raon-plaoe, but a very lady-like band. There is not a 
I great deal of mind in it, but'a good deal of flowing 
I grace. We like Madame Catalani*s better ;— we think 
j it is evident, by her autograph alone, that she is a su« 
perior smger to Miss Stephens. There is a ful) Italian 
raassiness in her signature that speaks to us of ^* Rule 
Britannia'! voA *' God save the Kmg ;** and we almost 
bear the strains rolling in upon our ears in such a vo- 
lume of sounds as no single human voice ever before 
produced. Miss Porter has a fully more masculine, 
though less tasteful hand, than Washington Irvine, 
with whoQn she happens to be in juzta^^position ; and 
the fair authoreas of ^ Thaddeus of Warsaw *' and 
^ The Scottish Chiefs,** certainly appears to have as mas- 
culine a mind as the elegant but perhaps somewhat ef. 
femioate writer of the '« Sketch Book.*' 

James Hogg, William Tenkant, Allan 
CuNxiNOHAM.-.We dass these three poets together, 
because we believe they are nearly contemporaries, and 
because each is indebted to his own talents for overco- 
ming many obstacles which stood in the way of his suc- 
cess. They possess genius, however, of a very difierent 
hind ; and this is pretty strongly indicated by their re- 
spective handwriting; As to Hogg, we must say that 
we have given a very favourable specimen of the Shop- 
herd*s autograph, which our engraver has copied with 
the most accurate precision, as he has done all the rest. 
The Shepherd writes in general a more rugged and in- 
distinct hand ; but aa the present signature was taken 
fVom an epistle eoogratnlatory to a friend who had re- 
cendy entered int» Uie blessed and hriy state of matri- 
mony, It is probable that the bard of Yarrow thought it 



incumbent to present him with a piece of his Tery best 
calligraphy. There is, neverthdess, something honest, 
sturdy, imd unalTected in the Shepherd*s writing, which 
we like, because it speaks the true and manly qualities 
of his heart and head. Alhm Cunningham has raised 
himself like Hogg ; but instead of the plough, he has 
handled the ehissel ; and there is in his constitution an 
inherent love of the fine arts, which brings his thoughts 
into more graceful channels. We are well aware that 
there is a warmth and a breadth of character about 
Cunningham which mark •« the large-soul*d Scot ;** but, 
looking forward to his forthcoming Lives of the British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, we do not conceive 
this to be in the least inconsistent with the easy ^w of 
his tasteful handwriting. Tennant has a more remark- 
able hand than either of the other two. It is full of 
origmality, and in this resembles his own <<Anster 
Fair.** The notion may be a fandful one, but there 
seems to us to be, moreover, a sort of quiet humour in 
the writing, which makes its resemblance to ^' Anster 
Fair ** stUl more complete. The principle upon which 
«the lettera are formed, is that of making all the hair 
strokes heavy, and all the heavy strokes light. 

Thomas Moore, Bteok — Wc put these iSro to* 
gether, for the sake of contrast ; and both are admira- 
bly illustrative of character. There is one general re- 
mark we may here make, with regard to handwritings, 
which, from the attention we have given to the subject, 
we bdieve will be found a correct one. Close and ac- 
curate thinken sddom write what are called sprawling 
hands ; their letters are all folly formed, and have lit- 
tie or no slope. We know of few exceptions to this 
rule, whilst, at the same time, we admit that the con- 
verse of the proposition may not always hold good ; for 
a very careless thmker occasionally writes an upright 
hand. As corroborating, however, the truth of oar 
rule, look at the handwriting of Dugald Stewart, of 
Thomas Chalmera, of Henry Mackenzie, of Thomas 
Campbell, of Shr Walter Scott, of Henry Brougham, of 
Moore, and of Lord Byron,— dcertainly &e most correct 
and powerful thinken in our list ; and it will be found, 
in the case of all of them, that the writing is such as we 
have described. As to the two last— Moore and Byron, 
though both accurate thinkers, they no doubt thooght 
very dilTerently. There is a completeness and a finidi 
about all Moore*s poems, a something that pleases and 
dazzles, rather than elevates or sublimes, and the neat 
gracefulness of his hand implies this. There is more 
volume and grandeur about Byron^ and consequently 
bis hand is larger and stronger every way. Thtf one 
writes as with a silver pen, the other as with an eagle's 
pinion. It is proper to state, that Moore*s autograph is 
copied from the signature attached to the origind of one 
of the finest of his sacred Mdodies,— " The turf shall 
be my fragrant shrine." 

F.LEVEsoir GowEB, JoHW Galt, Welltitotok. 
•— X>nr readen will think this rather an oddly assorted 
trio, but we have a reason for naming them together. Ex- 
perience teaches, that another of the rules applicable to 
handwriting, in connexion with character, is, that let- 
ten with disproporHonately long heads and tails, indi- 
cate dther sdf-confideoce, vanity, or ambition. We do 
not know enough of the private character dtbcr ofLord 
Francis Gower or Mr Gait, to say which of the three 
qualities their tremendous facuds and tails indicate; but 
look at the signature of Weliington, and see how nobly 
and truly the characteristic mark of ambition points him 
out as the hero of a hundred fights, the premier of Eng- 
land, the pacificator of Ireland, and the leader of the 
two Houses of Parliament. His big W*8, his L*s, 
and his T's, look like church spires, losing themselves 
in the douds. It is imposrible that their haughty heads 
cDvld ever stoop to an ordinary level* 

Thomas Chalmees. — ^We know of few more stri_ 
king examples of diaracter infusing Itsdf into hand^ 
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than HMt presented by the autograph of Dr 
B. No one who haa ever heaid hi|n preach, caa 
baerve, that the heavy and imprearive manner 

he forms hia letters is precisely similar to the 
; and energetic style in which he fires off his 
There is something painfully earnest and labo* 

hia delivery, and a similar seosation of labo« 
mestneita ia produced by looking at hia hard^ 

though manly and distinct, signature. It is, 
U space, an epitome of one of bis sermons. 
H Hunt.— Leigh Hunt's wriUng is a good 
e the man ;— it ia constrainedly easy, with an 
m of ornament, yet withal a good hand. The 
e is copied from a letter written to a friend in 
gh in iriO ; and as one part of this letter is 
and interesting, we have pleasure in presenting 

readers We are inclined to believe that there are 
ood points about Ldgh Hunt, notwithstanding 
Ing done some shabby things. We like the 
' the following extract from his letter : 
d this reminds me to tell you, that I am not the 
)f the book called the l$cottish Fiddle, which I 
rely seen. The name alope, if you had known 
mid have convinced you that I could not have 
e author. I had made quite mistakes enough 
ur Walter, not to have to answer for this too. I 
n for a mere courtier and pdlitical bigot. When 
lis novels,— which I did very lately, at one large 
rith the exoepdon of the Black Dwarf, which I 
fore,) I found that when he spoke so charitably 
nistakea of kings and bigots, be spoke out of an 
nee of knowledge, instead of narrowness,. and 
could look with a kind eye alco at the miqlakes 
people. If I still think he has too great a lean- 
ihe formeri and that hia humanity is a little too 
mbittered with spleen, 1 4»o sUll see and respect 
t difierence between the spirit which I formei^y 
1 1 saw in him, and the Uttle lurking contempt* 
isanthroples of a naturally wise and kind^jDm 
ilood p^ifaapa haa been somewhat saddened by 
ted forca of thinking and sickliness. He wishes 

weU, ibat be is ang^ at^not finding us bftter. 
rks occupy the best part of some, book-shklves 
before i^» where they continually fill ma with 
tion for the anthor^s gemui, and with legrot for 
ty miatalMs about it.*' . ». 
Ncxs Jbff&et, Jobv WiLSoy«.-Tb€se are 
mes which. tund at the head xif the periodical 
irc of Scotland. The periodical wriber must have 
f comrnaod of liis pen and a vei»atile genius. He 
B aUe'to Mftquickly from one subjea to aaoiher ; 
itead of devoting himself to one continuous trsin 
gbt, he mvst have a mind whose quick perception 
nprehensive giasp enable him to grapple with a 
od. 8ee how this applies to the handwriting of 

and of Wilson. The atyle of both signatures 

1 a qoick and careless motion of the hand, as if 
ter waa working against time, and was much more 
8 to get his ideas sent to the printer, than to cover 
ta wuh elmnt pemnan^hip. There is an evident 
ity in the nsbioo of the two hands ; only Air Jef. 
leing much inferior to the Professor in point of 
si size and strength, naturally enough delighta in 
with a finer point, and writes, thererore, a lighter 
ire scratchy hand than the author of " Lights and 
its/' It will add to the interest of Mr Jeffrey's 
aph to know that, m his hand is not at all altered, 
re preferred, as a matter of curiosity, to engrave 
iture of hia which is twenty-three years old, being 
from a letter bearbg date 180& 
LTXR Scott, Robxet Soutbet, Dugalp 

AKT, ROBT. Ta1I¥ABI|.L, J« SINCLAIR, H. 

LEvziE, T. Campbell, H. BEouoBAMy P. 
ABT, Cbas. JLamb. W. Boscox, Basil Hall, 

BTGOMEBTy WMi WOBOSWOBTBy A. ALISOB, 
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PxBcr B. Sbzllxt, B. R. Hayd^ D. Wilkie, 
Alaric a. Watts, W. Jerdak, H. Macmxill. 
Wasuinotob Irvino..— The autograph of all these 
eminent persons is in favour of the connexion between 
character and handwriting, though pcxhapa not ao stri- 
kingly so as in the instances we have already enuincsated, 
and it is therefore needlesa to dwell upon them at much 
lengdi. Sir Walter Scott has the hand of one who writes 
a great deal,— unaficted, rapid, and at the same time 
substaniiaL Dugald Stewart's is a hand worthy of a 
Moral Philosopher,*-large, distinct, and dignified. 
Brougham's hand is a good deal like his own atyle of 
oratory, — impressive and energetic, but not very p^isb> 
ed. General Stewart of Garth has a free, bold, military 
hand ; his signature is taken from a letter complimeBt* 
ing in high terms Mr Chainbers^s History of the Re- 
bellion of 1745. Charles Lamb's writing is that of a 
gentleman, but it is somewhat cramped and anxious. 
Montgomery's hand is far. more redundant in ornament 
than one would have expected ftom so gentle and ta- I 
lented a Quaker ; but the Quaker has been loat in the I 
p^et, as an old grey wall is concealed under a luxuriant 
mantling of ivy. The autograph now engiaved ia copied 
fh>m the signature attached to the original of hia bean, 
tiful poem on Night, beginning, <^ Night is the time for 
rest" Wordsworth writes a good hand, mere worthy 
of the author of the best poru of the ^< Excursion,'' 
than of the pueriliiies of many of the ^< Lyrical Ballads." 
The signature of Percy B. Shelley is as free as its 
author's wild and beautiful poetry ; but let it be obser- 
ved Aat, according to the rule formerly stated, it is mot 
the hand of a very clear or accurate thinker. The hand- 
writing of Haydoo and Wilkie seems peculiar^ charsc- 
teristic of their different styles of painting v^-tae fiiat is 
the historical nainter's, large and h^ ; the second is 
the painter's ofnational manners, smaller and more ac- 
curately defineo. Alaric Watu writes an elegpmt hand, 
worthy of the e^tor of the most elegant cf our Annuals, 
gector Miftcncp's signature is from a letter 4nted 1306, 
in which, among other thiogSy the poet say^ ** I beg, 
oncejbr alL, to assure vou, thai I shall aevet write a 
line in any Keriew as long as 1 live," — an a«uiaace 
which makes 1^ regret the less that he waa kat to his 
iHends and the public before the appearance of the 
Edinburgh Literary Jocrbal. We do not see 
any thing pafdcularly worthy of remark in the other 
autographs already named. 

But we have stated that, in looking over these speci- 
mens of handwriting, two startling exceptions have pie- 
sented themselves to the truth of the general pn»po4iieo, 
that the character of the mind oommunicatea itself to the 
penmanship of the individual. These exceptions will 
be found in the signatures of J. G. Locrhart and of 
8. T. Coleridge. Lockhan writes a small, indisttnct, 
hasty hand, not at all in unison with the vigour, preci- 
sion, and originality of his style of thinking. Even his 
hand, however, ia less to be wondered at than that of 
roleridge. Who would have expected so pigmy and 
finical a signature from the gigantic intellect and gor- 
geous imagination cf the traulator of ^* W^leostein,** 
and the author of the '^ Ancient Mariner ?" It cer- 
tainly baffles all calculations ; and though phrenologists 
would doubtlcw attempt to get rid of the dilemoia by 
some ingenious quibble, all that we shall say upon the 
subject i^ that our science is one which, like ul other 
human sciences, admits of exceptions. Tbe sfccHlMoos,, 
however, into which it leads, if not very instnictive or 
profound, are curious and interesting ; rad we think oar 
readers will readily forgive ns for having thua directed 
their attention, at some length, to the oon^Amtional signs 
by which ^* thoughts that breathe" ase taught to embody 
themselves m ^^ words that bum." 
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9r<Mv»*« Sehet Viewt of ths Royal Palaeet of Scot. 
land, If^M Letier-prest Illustralions, By Dr J. 
Jsmieson, F.R.SE.f Slc author of the Dictionarj of 
the Scottish Language. Part« I., It, IIIm and IV. 
Edinburgh. CadeU & Co. 1828 and 1828. 

We reaUy take 86ine shame to ounelTes for not ha- 
ring sooner noticed a work which, in every point of 
riew, has strong claims upon our attention. A work 
lo perfectly Scotch, treating of Scotch subjects,.-.drawn, 
engraved, written, published, and, we trust, pretty ex- 
tensively sold, by Scotchmen,— ^ught not, erep if its 
merits were less conspicuous, to be neglected by a Scotch 
review. But, besides all this, it is we first work of its 
kind, upon a subject alike interesting to the anti^uarv, 
the poet, and the man of taste ; and the execution is, in 
all respects, so worthy of the design, that, independently 
of nationality, these Oliutrations 6( the old royid glorite 
of Scotland well deserve a passing toibnte of appro- 
bktioo. 

In fac^ it is rather singular that a work on this sub- 
Ject has not appeared long ago, in this age of graphical, 
topographical, and typographiesl illustration ; and that, 
while every bole and corner of the royal palaces of Engl 
land have been rendered familiar to the lieget in the 
splendid volumes of Pyn^^while the very arcana of the 
royal dressing-room kdA bed-chamber have been pub- 
liahed to the day — it should have remained for the en- 
terprlsing conductors of the present work to embody, in 
these handsome quartos, the fast-fading remnants of our 
Scottish magnineeoee, which axe daily disappearing. 
It it true, we have here and there a sditteoed notice of 
aome of our old palaoea, illustrated by a so-so plate, in 
aome guide thnrngh Scotland or supemnuated tour | 
but tiU now the subject of Scottish palad^ hss never, as 
far as we know, been separately treated^ or exhibited in 
what Mis' Malaprop calls *< a eoneatenatloQ according. 
Ijr.** And this is the mote surprising from the very 
great superi^ty which, in maov respeeis, the iUustra- 
tioo of such a subject In Scotland must poness over a si- 
milar work on English palaces ; for ^the royal resi. 
deoces of the south are slmost without exception still 
ooeupied as such,>-sti]l snug and comfortable, though 
occasionally old-fkshioned or venerable. Efen time- 
honoured Windsor itself looks so white-washed, so 
swept and gamislied, so cheerful and trim, tluU all feel- 
ang of romance is excluded. You look along one of its 
arched passages, and perceiving a dim-looking figure at 
the end, you set him down as some old gallant of the 
court, xeviaiting the glimpses of the sun- Vou walk up 
to him, and he turns out to be a respectable beef-eater, 
or a gentlemanly servant in livery, who pockets your 
shilling with much politeness. \ ou turn over a page 
of .Mr Pyne*s book, and in the first plate tbat meets 
your eye, a strangs vaulted building displays itself, 
lighted from the top. ' Figures in white array are mo- 
ving up and down the flx>r, some brandi'«hing large 
knives in their hands, while victims of different kinds 
seem extended on the altar. The smoke of the sacrifl- 
rial fire fills the pile and wraps the figures of the offi- 
ciating ministers In dusky vapour. Is this a Dom 
t>aufel, a sacrifice to the Orand Lama, or a scene in the 
Inquisition ? Nothing of the kind. It is merdv the 
" I nteiior of the Kiog*s kitchen at St Jameses,'* and that 
fat high ptlest is the master cook. 

These eating, drinking, and paying associations are 
sadly unfavourable to the picturesque. 'But we mingle 
with other scenes in tracing the remains of the Scotch 
palaces; for it is long since these were discrowned 
and deserted, and their splendour translierred to another 
kingdom. Most of them are in ruins and uninhabited $ 
aome, like Dunooa and Carriek, so eompUtdy wot» 



away, that their original shape and sixe can no more be 
traced than those of the undefined and mysterioni masses 
which cover the Palatine, and which once constituted 
the palaces of the Casars; others, like Falkland and 
Linlithgow, still entire, so fkr as oonoorns the walls, but 
with empty and roofless chambers, windows open to the 
blast, grass-grown floors and courts, l>lack and deserted 
hearths, pillars, arches,-«and armorial bearings lialf de- 
faced or lost amidst ivy, wallflower, and lichen, and dl 
silent, and lonely, and mournful,— ail possessing that 
indescribable charm which nothing but ruin gives, and 

To which the palace of the prssent boor 

Must yield its pomp^ and wait till ag9 are its dower. 

These capabilities, we think, have been turned to the 
best account in the present work, in which the pencil of 
Mr Brown, ably seconded by the grace of MUJct, hae 
produced a most beautiful series of views of these rem* 
nants of our Scottish palaces. Of Mr Brown we know 
nothing, but' that he is a teacher of drawing in Glas- 
gow, and, we believe, a young man. If we are not 
mistaken, too, we recollect having seen a large drawing 
in water-ocdonrs by him in this season's Exhibition, re. 
presenting a ruin under a tranquil nooonlight sky, (we 
suppose some subject intended for a future number ef 
this work,) which possessed great strength and breadth 
of effect, with a manner of handling eonsidendily re- 
sembling the style of Williams^ and which indicated 
a promise of future excdlenoe es an artiat. Ocnerslly 
speaking, he has di^layed great judmsntin the points 
€f view he has chosen in treating these subjects, and 
considerable taste and feeling in the selection of those 
lights and aspects under which he has represented them. 
It is needless to say, that his drawings have reedved 
every justice at the hands of the engraver, Mr Miller. 
For small engravings, siiehas thtte and William's Ore- 
dan views, bis style, we think, is admirably adapted, 
iji larger works, and, in partieular, in hiftoiieal subjects, 
Sib wart, is certainly superior to htm ; tilt for a *^ picture 
id little,*' some landscape gem of four inches by two and 
a hilf, the Quaker, flv such we bdieve he is, is without 
a rival in Edinburgh. 

Four numbers of the work have appeared, each con- 
taining three plates, with the acoompsdyin'gletter.pnBSs. 
Of chlalatter part of the wOrk« we mayaaiy at once that it 
£» ably and learnedly treated, aa indeed might have been 
expected from the author of the Uttmes Scythkas, and 
the Scottish DictSonsry; but, toourinind, the Imtor 
is occasionally rather too antiquarian and etfmologieal ; 
and we could willingly ha^ exchanged a lictls of ths 
discussion which takes place on these pdnta for some 
additional picturesque description, or some of those 
fading traditions and dreadfVd legends of whiek there 
are always enough to be picked up -among the rains of 
old cntles, more, particularly in those princely balls 
which have been trod by the royal, the noble, snd^ the 
beautiful $ and which it is a pleasant, and not alto- 
gether a profitless task, to collect and preserve, before 
they have been entirely forgotten. A work of this 
kind b one, not of grave learning, but of amusement ; 
and, in this department, we do not know a better model 
for imitatiota than Sir Walter Scott, who, amidst all his 
antiquarian descriptions, so gracefully interweaves these 
traits of superstition and chivalry, that even the dry 
bones of topography ecquiie life and motion m hia hands. 
We daresay the Doctor, too, has seen a little German 
book by Oottschalk, on the subject of German ruins, 
(Bitter Vesten und Hitter Buroen,) in which we think 
a subject of this Und is vtfy happily treated-^the vo- 
Inme forming a pleufaig jmiiceo of matters pic- 
turesque, antiquarian, and poetical ; speculations on an. 
tique buOdings { the lifo of the middle ages ; the his- 
torical expfeits, feuds, tournaments, robberies, oouru 
ships, and exeentions of tiidr posicsson, with manT 
little notiesi of those gracslhl or gtoony legends wUi 
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which Oennan imagination has peopled the old castles 
of the Rbein-Gegend, and of which, no doubt, they 
have a much wider stock than we can pretend to. StiU 
W9 have quite enough to blend very agreeably with the 
graver tissue of history ; and we confess we should like 
very much to see .a popular work on Scottish ruins in 
general, got up in Gottschalk's manner, with better il- 
lustrations, (for our friend Gottschalk, and most of his 
brethren, are lamentably deficient in that particular,) and 
embodying, in the light, garrulous, and pictures^e style 
of Chambers, the elite of our Scottish traditions. 

Revenont d nos moutons, for we have almost allowed 
them to get out of sight. Number I. contains views of 
Dunstafinage, Dunoon, and Falkland. .Dunstafifaage, 
in point of accompanying scenery, ii the most pleasing 
of these views. The ruin is situated on a rock, bathed 
by the waters of the Atlantic^kirted on the right by 
Loch Etive, and surrounded on all sides with rocks, 
wood, water, and every element of the picturesque. 
The view exhibits it under a tranquil and sunny glow, 
the palace forming only a small object in the middle 
distance. Very great dexterity is displayed in the en- 
graving in avoiding the appearance of spottiness which, 
com the general diffusion of light, was not easy. Dun- 
stafihagei, however, though interesting from its natural 
situation, makes no very prominent figure in Scottish 
history, nor can it boast of those associations with re- 
membered nameS| which lend a charm to Linlithgow, 
, Lochmaben, or Garrick. From the time when the fatal 
j chair of royalty was transferred to Scone, after the 
union of the Scots and Picts, under the son of Alpine, 
the importance which DunstaffQaee had possessed as 
the favourite seat of the Dalriadic uiurs soon disappear- 
ed, and Dr Jamieson seems to think me castle soon be- 
came the prey of the invading Norwegians. It scarcely 
re-appears again in Scottish history except on the occa- 
sion of its being besieged and taken by Bruce in 1306^ 
after his defeat at DalreeJ _ 

By the by^ a whimsical instance of the fantastic 
tricks which etymologists do play with names, appears 
in the account of Dunstaffiiage. There is another fort- 
ress, about two miles off*, called Dunolly, or DunoIIah, 
(probably, as t^e Doctor conjectures, Dun-Olaf, or the 
Fortress of Olave, or Olaus, a very common Norwegian 
name.) But it so happens, that in Gaelic, tba word 
Olhuhj pronounced Ollah^ signifies a physician, so 
tlat some ingenious etymologist makes this the Fort 
of th3 Physician, and gets up a very pretty theory 
of its being a castle allotted for the residence of the me- 
dical practitioner attached to the Royal Family. The 
notion of setting up a physician in a forti^ two miles 
off from the scene of action, is quite admirable, not to 
mention the extreme , probability diat his professional 
exertions would^ in tliat age, have been so handsomely 
acknowledged. 

OtDunooHf which is situated in Argyleshire, on the 
right side of the Frith of Clyde, scarcely any thing re- 
mains ; so that the artist has been obliged to jgive a sort 
of additional interest to the picture, by representing it 
under a stormy effect ; and this he has done remarkably 
welL The dark and thundery sky opening in the centre 
with a watery gleam, the agitated sea, the boat sinking, 
and the fishermen clambering up the rock in the fore- 
ground, are strikingly group^ and exhibited with re- 
markable clearness and force in Miller's engraving. 
The building, however, whatever may have been its ex- 
tent, is now so entirely delapidated, that scarcely any 
vestiges remain of what it was. It is said, however, that 
there are still a number of vaulted apartments pretty 
entire under the ruins. 

. Next comes Falkland,— dark, dreary, melancholy 
Fa]kland,...one of those piles which now look as if mur- 
der and crime had marked it for their own, and whidi 
is in fact stained with a mnrder unexampled in cruelty, 
1 ixcept by diat with which the Knight of Douglas pol- 



luted hu Castle of Hermitage. It lies at the norlh-esM 
foot of t>ne of the Lomonds, and seems, »t one time, to 
have been a building of great extent and magnificence. 
In one of these gloomy towers, which once occupied this 
site, did the unfortunate Rothesay fall a victim to the 
ambition of the Regent Albany. Invdgled under false 
pretences into Fife, the prince was shut up in the tower 
of Falkland, and consigned to a lingering death by fa- 
mine. His life was for some time preserved in the man- 
ner described by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair Maid of 
Perth, by means of small cakes conveyed to him by a 
young woman, the daughter of the governor, through s 
crevice in the wall. Her brutal father, viewing the act 
in the light of perfidy to himself, gave her up to de- 
struction. Sir Walter has not introduced, however, 
another effort made by a female employed in the &mllj 
as a wet nurse, to preserve the life of the unfortunate 
prince. She actually, as mentioned by Boethius, 
Buchanan, and Pinkerton, sustained his life for some 
time with milk from her breasts, conveyed to him by 
means of a long reed. She also fell a sacrifice to her 
compassion. 

Here, also, the unfortunate Mary was a frequent vi- 
sitor ; and here, according to Buchanan, Bothwell and 
the Hamilton84ntended to seise her person, at the time 
that they contemplated the removal <^ Murray by death. 
The whole story, however, is extremely doubtfuL Here, 
too, begins the first scene of that dark tragedy, the last 
aa of which closed in Oowrie Castle. It was in the 
woods of Falkland that James received the strange mes- 
sage from Alexander Ruthven, which induced him in- 
stantly, with his hunting party, to spur for Perth, and 
produced that mysterious catastrophe, on which no dis- 
tinct light has yet been thrown bv the voluminoua dis- 
cussion' which ^e subject has undergone. 

Gloomy and 'deserted as Falkland now appem, it was 
at one time a ^lace of much revdrr and merrimeot. In 
this char^jcter^il is alluded to in the poem of our royal 
author : 

^as ntv& In Scotland hard nor sena 
Sic dancin or deray. 
Neither at Falkland on the Greni^ 
Nor Pebillls at the play. 

But it is time to say, with the old <« Loid Lyon King 
at Arms,**— 

Fareweel, Falkland, the forteress of Fvfi^ 
Thy polite park under the Lowmoona Law, &c. 
and to turn to fresh fields and pastures new* 
And here is the gem of Scottish palaces, UnBOi^gom. 

With much truth, though little poetiy, did the Soot, 
tish Ariotto, imitating the Stecnhoid and Hopkins style 
of old Sir David, ezdaim— 

Of all the Pahuses so &ir 

Built for the royal dwelling 
In Scotland, fiur beyond compare 

Jiinlithgowis excelling. 

For nndoubtedlv, in architectural magmfioenee, this 
is the noblest ruin of them all ; and even now the so- 
lemn grandeur of its deserted square, still oomplete, 
though the windows and roof are gone, is one of the 
most striking objects we ever remember to have witness- 
ed, and jusufies the admiration which it extorted even 
from the travelled Mary of Lorraine. An exodknt en- 
graving of the court is given, with a more distinct pro- 
spect of the palace and loch, from the east iln yonder 
apartment, the window of which it ornamented by a 
'crown, the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. Hoe, 
too, her father, scarcely less so, was bora. Thoee black- 
ened walls and rafters exhibit the traces of the fire in 
1745, occasioned by the carelessness of the roynl army, 
that consigned the palace, which down to that time 
had been habitable, to ruin. And in tins adjoining 
chureh, tradition places the appearance of the noretended 
apparition, which in vain attempted to vain Jnnca IV. 
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from the field of Floddou Eren » leal ghost would, in 
ell piobehiUty, here prodnoed little effect oa that obsti- 
nate mooaich ; but the truth is, that the phautMinego* 
zia seems, in this case, to ha?e been so bunglinglyma- 
naged, that no one but a ninny would have ta^ the 
ghost*s word fbr a thousand farthings ; for the spectre, 
in this case, walked in, not through the key-hole, but 
the church door, and oonttived to take up a position 
which allowed him quietly to make his exit through a 
piiTate door in the north walL The whole business 
was a weak inycntion of the enemy to prevent the in- 
tended expedition, and James, in all probability, saw 
through tne artifice. The ^ondusion of the ghostly 
message shows pretty plainly from what quarter this 
angelic missionary was disnatched. He forbids James 
«« to meli or use the counsel of women, quhilk, if thow 
doe, thow wilt be confounded, and brought to shame.*' 
The queeii probably thought, that while it was politic 
to intcrfoe with his military expeditioD, it would not 
be amiss, at the same time» to read him a lecture on his 
amorous extravagances. 

Absurd as the story is, howerer, it has been turned 
to good aooonnt by Sir Walter in Marmion* His de- 
scription of the dLisappeaianoe of the iigure is at once 
highly poetical, and a literal transcript of the language 
ofoldPitscottle. Sir David Lindsay is the speaker : 

The wonderfaig monareh s^m'd to ssak 

For answer, and found none; 
And when he nuaed his head to ipeak, 

The monitor was gone. 
The marshal and myself had east 
To stop him as he outward past ; 
Bat, lighter than the whirlwind's blast. 

He vaniah*d from our eyes^ 
Like sunbeam on the billow east, 

That glances but, and dies. 

Qmto IK 5 17. 

'^ Before the king*s eyes," layi our old naive histo- 
rlan, *^ and in presence of all the lor||s that were about 
him, this man vanished away, and could no ways be 
seen or comprehended, but vanisA^^ owap a« he fuid 
been a blink of the «tin, or a whip qfthe whirlwind,^ 

We shall perhaps resume the subject of these palaces 
some other day ; meantime we eordisUy recommend the 
work to the publie, and to Seotchmcfi in patticnlar. 



WwoerUy NoveU-^New EdUUm^ wt<& the AuihorU 
NoU$, Waverley. 2 vols. Bdmburgh. Cadell 
&Co. 1829. 

Trs public have been already sufliciently apprised of 
the intended publication of this new cabinet edition of 
the Waverley Novels, which is to be oomplcted in 40 
Tolumes, a volume to be ready every month, and the 
price of each to be five shillings. The two first volumes, 
containing Waverley, are now before us» and we hesi- 
tate not to say, that a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the Edinburgh press. The typography is 
in Ballantyne's very best style, the paper is of an un- 
usually fine quality, and the appearance of the whole is 
eminentlj tasteful and inviting. The frontispiece to 
the first volume is engraved by R. Graves, from a de- 
sign by Stephanofil It represenU Flora Maclvor suig- 
ing and playing on the harp to Waverley, in the fore- 
gronnd of a romantic Highland landscape. The vig- 
nette to the ssme volume is in Landseer's happiest 
manner. It introduces us to Davie Gellatley, (the very 
man, we are certain,) wudng at the Bern PMhy with 
Ban and fiuscar, two splendid hounds. Much, how- 
ever, aa we like these tuustratkms, the frontispiece to 
▼olume second pleases us still more. It b a beautiful 
engraving by Charles Rolls, f^rom a design by Newton, 
representing the fine old soldier, the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, engaged in reading the Evening Service of the 



Episcopal church to bis troops, with Saunders Sannder- 
son, in military array, nerfonning the functions of derk. 
The vignette to this volume is by Stephanofl; 

Passing from these external attractions, (which are of 
no common kind,) the present edition of die Waverley 
Novels acquires a peculiar interest, from its containing 
the last revisions and correctkms of the author, and from 
the declaration contained in the General Preface that it is 
not probable he will ever again reviaei, or even read, 
these tales. A great deal of new and interesting mau 
ter is accordingly introduced in the shape of Notes anct 
Illustrations ; and the General Preface alone, compri- 
sing, as it does, an account of the author*s early career, 
and private views and feelings with regard to the Wa^, 
verley Novels, together with one or two highly interest- 
ing minor pieces, nitherto unpublished, (among which is 
the first chapter of the first Novel Sir Walter ever at- 
tempted, and an excellent chapter it is,) the General 
Preface alone is worth a great deal more than the price 
of the whole book. Frun it we shall cull one extract 
with which tograce our pages. It is an anecdote upon 
which Sir Walter's brother, Mr Thomas Scott, of 
whom he speaks in the most afiectionate terms, propo- 
sed at one time to found a novel. It ii finely and vi- 
vidly told in die following words :— 

AVECDOTS OF SCHOOL DATS. 

^ It is wen known in the South that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scottish sehools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of figku 
ing in parties or factioDs was permitted in the streets of 
Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and dan- 
ger of the parties concerned. These puties were gene- 
rally formed from the quarters of the town in which the 
combatants resided, those of a particular square or dis- 
trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
it happened that the children of the higher dasses were 
often pitted against those of the lower^ each taking their 
sideaocordingtotiiexesidiaeeof their friends. Sofrr 
as I recollect, however, it was unttdttgled either with 
feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with ma- 
lice or ill-will4>f any kind towards jbe opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a tough mode of play. Such con- 
tests were, however, maintained with great vigour with 
stones, and sticks, snd fisticuA, when one partjF dated 
to charge, and the odier stood their giound. Ofcooise 
misAief sometimes happened, boys are said to have been 
killed at these Btdlcers, uthey were called, and serious 
accidents certainly took pUce, as many oontempoiaries 
can bear witness. 

^ The author*s father, residing in George Square, In 
die southern side of Edinburgh, the boys bekiiging to 
that family, with odiers in the square, were srran^ 
into a sort of eompaoy, to which a lady of distinction 
presented a handsome set of colours. Now this com- 
pany or regiment, as a matter of oonrse, waa engaged in 
weekly warfare widi die boys inhabiting Ae Gtosscanse* 
way, Bristo Street, the Potterrow,~in short, the neigh- 
bouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair's- 
breadth, and were very rugged antagonists at dose 
qusrters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole 
evening, until one party or the odier was victorious, 
when, if ours were snccesslul, we drove the enemy to 
their quarters, and were usually duwed back by the re- 
inforcement of bigger lads who came to their assistance. 
If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as wm often the 
case, into the precincts of our sqnsre, we were in our 
turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, 
and similar anxUisries. 

^ It followed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, that, though not knowing die names of our ene- 
mies, we were yet wdl acquainted widi their appearance^ 
and had nicknames for toe most remarkable of them. 
One very active and spirited boy might be oonsidend ap 
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the principal leader in the cohort of the svbarba. He 
was, I suppose, thirteen or fouitee;i yean old, finely 
made, tall, hlae*eyed, with long fair hair, the very pic- 
ture of a youthful Ooth. This lad was always first in 
the charge, and last in the retreat— the Achilles, at 
once, and Ajax, of the Crosscauseway. He was too 
formidable to us not to hare a cognomen, and, like that 
of a knight of old, it was taken from the most remark- 
able cart of his dress, being a pair of old gnen liTsry 
breeches, which was the principal part of \Sm clothing ; 
for, like Pentapolin, according to Don Quixote's ac- 
count^ Green- Breeks, as we cslled him, always entered 
the battle with bare arms, legs, and feeU 

<* It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was 
at the thickest, this plebeian champion headed a sudden 
charge, so rapid and furious, that all fled before him. 
He was several paces before his comrades, and had ac- 
tually laid his hands on the patrician standard, when 
one of our patty, whom some misjudging friend bad in- 
trotted with a eouteau de chaase^ or hanger, inspired 
with a seal tat the honour of the corps, worthy of Major 
Sturgeon himself, struck poor Oreen-Breela over the 
head, with strength sufficient to cut him down. When 
this way seen, the casualty was bo far beyond what had 
ever taken place before, that both parties fled different 
ways, leaving poor Green-Breeks with his bright hair 
plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watch* 
manj who (honest man) took caie not to know who' had 
done the mischief The bloody hanger was flung into 
one of the Alesdow ditdies, and solemn secrecy wu 
sworn on all hands ; but the remorse and terror of the 
actor were beyond all bounds, and his apprehensions of 
the roost dreadful charaoler. The wounded bero wll 
for a fow days in the Infinnavy, the case being only a 
trifling one. But though enquiry was strongly presaid 
on him, no argument cooM make Um indkate the perw 
son ftom whom he had received ihe wovnd, though he 
must have been perfectly well known to hiia*' When 
he recovered, and- was dtsmissed, tlie author aad^hii 
biotheit opene d 4t;commoaication with him, t hiougl T ll» 
medium iS a pillar giagerbiead baker, of whom bodi 
partiae were cuocomers, in ovdtr to tender a subsidyia 
name of sniart4kraoey. The sum would excite ridieule 
were I to name it ; but sure I am, that the pockets of 
the noted Greco^Bresks never held as much money of 
his own, -He declined the remittance, saying that he 
would not sell his blood ; but at the same tiawi'tapro* 
bated the idea of befaig an informer, which he said was 
ciam^A* e. base or mean. With much urgency he ac- 
cepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman, 
^.^unt, grandmother, or the like,— with whom he lived. 
We did not beoome friends, for the bickers were more 
agreeable to both parties than any more padflc amuse- 
ment ; but we ooiidocted tiiem ever after under mutual 
assurances of the highest consideration for each other. 

^' Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
posed to carry to Canada, and invtdve in adventnres 
with the natives and oolonbts of that country. Perhaps 



the youthful generosity of the lad will not seem so great 
in the eyes of others, as to tlioae whom it was the means 
of screening from severe rebuke and punishment. But 
it seemed to those concerned, to aigue a noblcocss of 
sentiment far bevond the nitch of most minds ; and how- 
ever obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of no- 
ble spirit, may have Uved or died, I cannot help being 
of opinion, Mt if fortune had placed him in circum- 
stances calling for gallantry or geneiooity, the man 
would have AiUlUed the promises of the boy. Long af- 
terwards, when the story was told to my father, he 
censured us severely for not .telling the truth at the 
time, that he might have attempted to be of use to the 
young man in entering on life. But our alaims for the 
consequences of the drawn iword, and the wound in- 
flicted with such a weapon, were for too predominant at 
the time for such a pitch of geoeroiity. 



*'Pei 



PeriMM I ooghtnoc to have ioMrted thb 
tale ; but, besides the strong iaspression made by the in- 



cident at' the time, the whole accomoonimcttts of tbe 
story are maaen to me of solemn and sad veooilectiaB* 
Of all the little band who were cooeemed in tfaoae ja« 
Tcnile sportt or brewls, I can sesroe laooUeet n single 
survivor. Some left the ranks of mimic war to die la 
the active service of their country. Many sooght dis- 
tant lands to return no more. Others, dispersed in dif- 
ferent paths of life, * my dim eyes now se^ for in vain.* 
Of five brothen, all healthy and ptoousina, in n dqgree 
far beyond one whose infancy was Tisited by pcreonal 
infirmity, and whore health after this period aeemed 
long very precarious, I am, neverthelesB, the only sur- 
vivor. The best loved, and the best deserving to be loved* 
who had destined this incident to be the foundation of 
literary composition, died *• before his day,* in a diataat 
and foreign land ; and trifles assume an importaDce not 
their own, when connected with those who have been 
loved and hist.** 

We sincertly hope that Messn Cadell and Ca intend 
throwi^ off a very larg€ impression of each volnne of 
the present edition of there Novels ; for it ia a book 
which everybody wi]lbQy,andnotto posaeaa wlkich will 
come to be considered a sort of Ittenry ddinqveocj. 

The Hope of ImmorUMiy. A Poem Is J&mr Fmrto, 
Edinburgh. WiiUam Blackwood. 18S8. 

Tais is a reepoctdblo p o cn |. th at Is to say, tfae aatfrer 
is by no means an idiot | but he is a dall ingne, and 
his book, on the whole, ia portentously heavy. It ia 
too foil of commonplaces about death, and loog-winded 
attempu to prove^ from the light of natdre, that iaaa*s 
soul is immortaL It is a sad mistake to snppoae 
this constiuitespoetry. Immortality is a oangej 
subject to medd1r%ith. It is not every body wlio goeo 
into a churchyardti and gets aenttmeqtii over the tomb* 
stoties, who can^gnpple with the mighty thena. 1%e 
iill^e soni'muvhe poured out upon It, and diat sool 
must be no pitfltt| riUL. bar adeep^ dadc, maUngtoncnt. 
It makes us sick to hear the mawUsh sentimf taWtiaa 
drawled out by old women with white noekcufaaadkerw 
diiefo, who dare 'to envelope with their driveQing f 
sies tfae awful majesty of death and Aitarity. N< 
can we listen with patience — ^though, peifaapa, it ia very 
wrong in us-— to the wire saws and modem instanore of 
a divine, in his twenty-third year, who, beoanw ho haa 
got into the pulpit, and feels the necessity ef looking 
gnve, deems himself justified in treating hU anditon w 
all the declamatory insipidities and tautologieal morsli. 
ties suggested by disiolution. In spita of his Uack 
govrn we hate the spouter, for there is no more real feel- 
ing m what is uttered by his tliick ugly lips, than there 
is in the twang of his precentor*s nose, who hrhdwns» 
daily murdere the hundredth Psalnn. Nor have we ever 
been able to reconcile ourselves to that tribe of poeiaacen 
who consider themselves great in elsgiac atanaa and 
pieces of sublimity, foundd on the grand revdationa of 
religion* Morial agony, and death, and eternal life, 
are not weapons for the hand of a rhymester. So manj 
libraries hare already been written about them, that it 
requires something more than the pen of an nndeili^ to 
venture upon adding another volume. 

We shall just quote one ataaaa from " The Hope of 
Immof tality ;** and, with the attthor*a leavo, we ahall 
print it in our own way. It runs as follows t— 

^« Open the gnive, and ask the dweller there if it 
avails him that his lifo was spent in deeda of pieiy^-. 
that he did share his-snbatance with the poor, and that 
he went about still dohig good ? Is ho not pent in the 
same miserable houre or day, as the pollatei nonater 
who hath sent I>eath and Destruction, in their wild de* 
ray, Ummgh the abodes of men? Thsj moat the aame 
decay." 
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As thttli a tolemUy good |rfeoe of proae, weadviM <bt 
M&tbor to givo ap difidi&g Kis lines Into ton ijUsUm. 



Tlie FamUif. Library. iVo. 77. The History of Xa- 
poieon Buonaparte,, iBonaparU,) With Eneravingv 
OQ Sted and Wood. Two vols. VoL II. London. 
John Morray. 1829. 

Tbis volame of the Family Idbraryis Ailly equal to 
the first, whether as regards its literary merits, or the 
beauty of its embellishments. There are nine engra- 
vings, and they are all good. The fint^ in pardcuUr, 
which represents Napoleon meeting the army on his re- 
turn from Elba, is one of the most spirited things of the 
kind we ever saw. It is full of poetry, and is a gem of 
great valne. The other subjects are, ^« Charge of Cos- 
sacks,** '« Head of Napoleon,** ** Head of Maria. 
Louisa,** » The King of Rome,*' <« Flight from Smor. 
goni,'* ** Fontafaiebleau,** •* Waterloo,'* and ** Tomb 
of Napoleon.*' Let Mr Murray proceed as lie has be- 
gun, and the Family Library will yield to not one cf 
the numeroQs publications of the day, whether thpy be 
cheap or dear. 



Chapters on Churchyards, By the AuthoreM of ** El- 
len Fitsarthox,'* '^ Solitary Hours," &c. 2 vols. 
Bdinbuxgh. WilUsm Bhickwood. 1829. 

Thv contents of these two pleasing and elegant to. 
lames originally appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. 
They are from the pen of Miss Caroline Bowles, a lady 
of much refinement and delicacy of tattc> and to whom, 
we ohoenre, Mr ^onthey baa dedicated his last poetical 
prodnction,^'^ All for Love," and «« The Pilgrim sf 
Compostella.** As the Chapters on Cl|urchyards haYe 
come before the public in another sl^jp^ It is unne- 
cessary to say more of them at present, than to assure 
such of our readers as may not yet have seen them, that 
they will find them charactrrixed by a strain of pure and 
tender sentim^t, expressed in classical and beautiful 
dictieo. 



Stories from the History qf SeoHanA, In M« Manner 
of Stories seUeted fiom the History of BngkuU. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, minister of Doarias. 
Second edition, greatly enlarged. EdinburgiK OuTer 
and Boyd. 1829. 18mo. Pp. 374. 

The fact of this exedlont little work having reached 
a aecond edition, notwithstanding the publication of the 
Tales of a Grandfather, is a sufficient testbnony as to 
its merits. In a modest and well-written prefine, Mr 
Stewart says : <* When I was engaged with the first edi- 
tion of these stories, I Utile thought that I was about to 
enter the lists with so formidable a oompetilor as the 
Author of Waveriey. Of the presumption of rushing 
voluntarily to so hasardous a competition, I must plead 
altogether guiltless. My humble work was ready to 
issue from me press, when th« * Tales of a Gfand&dier* 
were first projected ; and my only advantage was, that I 
preoccupied the ground, when my mighty rival was only 
pieparing to buckle on his armour.*' Mr Stewart 
published his work six months before the appearance of 
Sir Walter's first series ( and though similar in design, 
it is diffgrent in ezeeution. It is an elegant little vo. 
lame, which ought alwavs toaoeompany the <^ Tales of 
a Grandfather," and wiu be road with advantage, even 
after thdr peniaaL 
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SKBTCHE8 OP THB LEADING MBMBER8 OP THE 
efeNERAL ASSEMBLY. 

CAstheOeDend AmmblyoT the Church of Sootlaod it now 
dtting, we think a few sketelies of the leading eharacten wbo 
osuaUydistiiigulahtheauelTesatitiineetiogt. may not be unse. 
ocpCaUe to many ef our deaden. We tniit that our iketdMS, 
though neecNarily ihott, wiU be found aeeufsto and impartiaL 
We wooM wlih it alio to be nndentoodp that we allbet to Mttleno 
ekhn of preeedenoe by the ofder la whleh we pniant than, ihla 
bakng entirily acddaotaL Tha gantleman who haa flivoofcd «• 
with leveral papers on the General A4aem1]ly« ia not the author of 
these jketdica.- Ed, JM, Jour.} 

X. DK IVOL18. 

Sixes the.death of Principal UiR» Dr Inglis, one of 
the ministers of die Old GreririatB Church, Edinburgh, 
has been at the head of the moderate, party in the 
church. For this eminsnee he has not kom mdebted, 
Uke Principal Roberteon, to hia literary fame, or like 
his own predeeeeeor, Dr Hill, to popolar eloqnence and 
official niuation ; he owes it entirdy to the high cha- 
racter for inteUectnal en«gy, for Wiedooi, and eipeciaUy 
for knowledge of church fiormi and occlt«iasticaI poliiy, 
which he haa always sustained. Or IngUs doee not 
possess what aie called popular talents t his speeches 
are remarkable, not lor flights of ekqacnee, or for ready 
aepartee, or for humoiDns allnsioa, but for strong rea- 
loninf, dear arrangement, and a Teiy hvge share of 
what IS understood by 4he term coMmMm-iense. He has 
now for many years distinguished himself in the de- 
halei, and prindpaUy infineoeed thedeeUions, of the 
J^bytery of Edinbi^gh. In the OMorsl Aiecmbly, 
Dr Inglis is alwavs listened to with the greatest t«. 
•peeU^aeipect which is equally da0 to his high ta- 
lents, to tha uniftm int^ty of his character, and to 
the phiioaonhieal T1C9 which he generally thkea of tha 
Mibject under disenssiMk Churdb courts are Hot vwy 
yaiicBtofmerseiB^aeaeai Aero Aamrarbiafs and tba 
«M«ih wUdi are not without their dibet upon a popu. 
Uts audience, generally faiL Facta, a«^d sense, and 
dadsioo, ate the leqaiaites moat useful t« a party leader; 
an4 Br Inglis seems at all times wiffing to rest kb 
eaoae upon thcae grounds, rather than show any deefaa 
to advance it by ingenious reasoning and plausible so- 
phistriok In Imagination, in fire, in glowfaig czpris- 
sioBr*a riflhneea ofilluatnuion, in bunts of passkm, he 
will stand no oomptrison with Dr Chalmers ;-4n aculo. 
nesi, hi point, In Teisattlity of af>p]ication, hi humour, 
hi vulgar, but yet UUhty satire, he yields to his usual 
antagoniat. Or Thomeon : in dignity and fovdUe rea- 
soning, and general wisdom, he is cemdnly superior lo 
both. 

It may be thought smgular by some, that although 
at the head of the moderate deigy, whom their oppo- 
nents are fond of repreeentii^ aa ieae orthodox In creed 
than themsdvea, Dr Inglis is admitted by all who have 
beard him to be a stxiedy Calvinistic pnadier. We may 
remark, that the terms wi/d^and moderato^ as apnlied to , 
the two great parties in the church, are characienstic of 
a difEoence in opinion upon questkins of discipline, ra. 
ther than upon the anides of their common fiUth. To 
sepsrate the jeal Caivinists from the Arminians on the 
one hand, and Antinomians on the other, would requite, 
if it were at all practicable, a new and very diifocnt di« 
vision. 

Dr Inglis has been somethnes accused <»f overiiearing 
haughtinees, but we believe there is not much fbunda- 
tion for the charge. Ho and his great political oppo- 
nent, the Ute vcneraUe Shr Henry Monerieir, had this m 
oommon-.they were both "distingoished Ibr gentlemanly 
feeling, and a high sense of personal honour. They 
Hred together, not, we bdiave, on terms of gnat intU 
ma^— that could hardly have been axpectad— bat of 
parfect courtesy g •ndanssrtainod thaitseiprDcal iwpaet 
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for one M)oiber*t takau and fixtues irfiidi they to emi- 
nently deserred. Dr In^ haa, in the eonne of bit 
life, made lome verj able appearancea in public Hia 
speech in the caae of Professor Leslie^ which came be- 
fore the Asaemblj more dian twenty jean ago, was 
perhaps the ablest speech which haa erer been made in 
that court. Of hia controrenial talenta it may be 
enough to say, that upon the same occasion he entered 
the lists with the late Professors Fiayfair and Dugald 
Stewart, and bore away a divided palm. His late speech 
in the Preabytery upon the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, whatever may be thought of it in a political 
point of riew, ^MOvea that he has not yet lost any of 
that vigour of inind which dlstmguished hb earlier ap- 
pearances* 

II. Sim lAHEB MOKCUSrr, BA&T. 

We mention the leaned Dean of Faculty, (if we may 
still give him that tide,) not for the purpose of sketching a 
portrait of him, smoe his fame ie more intimately con- 
nected with another profession, but because it would be 
unjust to omit his name in a notice of the eminent 
speakers in the General Aassubly. Sir James has been 
for many years an actfVe elder^f the church, and, did we 
not fear to ezdta the jealousy of two of his own derical 
friends, we should l>e inclined to call him the leader of 
his party, which ia the erangelicd. His learning and 
his knowledge of law make nfan an {nvaluable acquiai^ 
tion to hia own side of the house, particularly aa the 
moderatea have genersUy a whole posse of learned 
Judges on their mie. Sir James is not a pleaaing, but 
he ia a forcible speaker; his matter more than atonea 
for his harsh voice and oostife manner. There ia no 
man of hia party whose ^minions are more valued by Vs 
friends, and rejected by lis opponents, than thoseof Shr 
Jamea AlencMf. 

III. DE TBOMSOir. 

As the leader of a party, Dr Thomson is perhaps de- 
ficient in dignity, in temper, in prudence | but as a de- 
batsr in cbunAr aourts, lie is unriralled. There ia-Mo 
one, either of -his own party, or among the ranks oMiis 
opponenta, w1m> can inth greater rMdiness detect a 
weakness, or with more dexterity patdi up a flaw, than 
Dr Thomson* As a special plesider, he is quite a match 
for any lawyer in the nonse ; and he never shows any 
reluctanoe to ^ter the lists with the weakest or with 
the ablsat of^his opponents. The one he overwhelms 
with hresistible sarcasm ;— with the other, he naainobler 
weapona ; and, if he should be Ibiied in aigument, he 
never faila to efieet a safe retreat under the shoots of 
laughter which he can at all times command from every 
part of the house. But we should be doing great in- 
justice to Dr Thomson were we to represent hun merely 
as a special pleaoer, or aa a witty satirist. A good 
cause can never be in better hands, for then he b aa 
powerfhl In argonsent, and aa truly eloquent, as he can 
be ingenious in the defence of error. His greatest foult, 
and his misfortune as a speaker, but especially as a 
leader, is, that he seldom proportions his zmI to Uiexeal 
importance of tiie aubject under discussion : he is just 
as warm and vriiement in battiing a paltry point of 
form, as if it were a fliat principle affecting the safky of 
the Prssbyterian establishment, or the •uthority of 
seriptore. He is— rather a common weakness, we con- 
fess—never willing to adcnowledge himself in error; 
and this^ toeetber with the indiscriminate violcnee as a 
debater to which we have just alluded, derogates iioa: 
hisanthcrity-aa nleadeiv though they might be esteemed 
two very useful points of chuacter in a mere partisan. 
Dr Thomson has, we believe, been involved in more 
personal disputes and oontrovenies than any of his 
brethren ; and it muat be confessed tiiat, however much 
we may question the propriety of his entering into some 
of these battlea, fow men could h»re fought them ao 
well. The orikodoM nagtf haa great and just oonfidence 
in hisjtalenta^ and the fnodera^ dislike him and foar 



Dr Diglia is the only nan whom Ih 
himself appesrs to be aficaid of. He ia not 
quently the object of his attack, however; bat, 
perhaps that the clear head and the extensive knowledge 
of the veteran moderate are an ovennatdi for hia own 
ingenuity and deatarity, he usually assaila him with that 
ridicule which no man can direct with better aim, and 
which sometimes insures him an easy triumph, by mn- 
king his opponent lose temper. 

No nun ia listened to with more ddlgfat in die Ge- 
neral Aasembly than Dr Thomson. The stiideota' gd- 
leiy is crowded with grinning faces ; and, at aome ex- 
ploaure of laughter fWxn bdow, every month in that 
nursery of ^e church is open fvom ear to ear, fft^fawuig 
at the Doctor*a joke— >the majority of the laughers post- 
poning till their own and their companions* mirth has 
aomewhat subsided the anxious^ What is it? what did 
he say ?*' which shows that they had taken hia wit on 
trust. In thii, however, they are perfectly aafe ; for, 
though the jeat is aometimca old, and very oAm not a 
little coarse, it is always told widi effect. 

Dr Thomson is so weU known as a clever writer and 
an admirable preacher, that it ia not necessary for ua to 
say any thing upon that subject. In the latter capacity 
especially, we could speak of him only in temia oi un- 
qualified praises 

XT. DB COOK. . 

Dr Cook is well known out of the Assembly by his 
infeelUgent writings on the History of the Chnrdi. In 
the venerable house, there is nobody whose manner and 
appearance more pleasingly engage the attention of a 
atranger. A gooa voice, ready expression, mudi avail- 
able information on subjects becoming a churehman'a 
attention^— these are qualifications ot an AasemUy 
speaker which he fully possesses. 

But though, >on the whole, a fair and a pleaaing ape- 
cimen of the ordA to which he belongs, ana, in fact, the 
very man that we should like to put forward aa the re- 
presentative of «ur Church, in all clerical and derkly 
atfainmeols, isa doubt whether he stands in the foremost 
ranfc-^eertah% he is not the first— of hia competiioia 
as an orator. If you have the fortune — and yon will 
rarely miss it on a fiddly— to hear him for a quarter 
of an hour on any question whatever, you have his 
gauge. No subject seems to inspire him— and none 
betrays him intnan appearance unworthy of 'himaelC 
On pointa of order, and form, mad precedent, hia mmate 
knowledge is alwaya serriceable ; and hia maimer of 
address ia well fitted to put such matter diatinctiy be* 
fore the court. But on general qoeariona, though not 
usually a lengthy speaker, he is often wearisome. His 
illustrations from history-..almoat the only quarter from 
which he illustiates at alL-i4ure seldom auffidentiy spi- 
rited or atrildng ; and his constant parade of modeaation 
and impartiality, while it may gain for him with aome 
a degree of confidence and favour, whidi a keener par- 
tisan would ihil to procure, poaitivdy injures the oTcct 
of his speeches, by depriving them of that poinft, and 
heartiness, andfisrvour, which, aa they are thought to be 
the best tokens of sdf-oonviction, are usually found very 
necessary to convince others. In his reaaoninga, tooge- 
neral, too diffuse— if he cannot'justly be accused «f wsn. 
dering ftom the point, he can aeldom lie aaid to march 
boldly up to it. Accordingly, great on an ofcrture,* 
he faila in debate. At first you would suppose that hia 
failure in debate arises solely firam the want of cntfan- 
aiaam— ^is being the chief apparent defect of hia mykoi 
opeaUttg ; but the real cause of his faUne Ilea n liitk 
deqier, and oonsiBts in the absence of that eoneentraiive 
and apthetic power which is neoeaaary to make good 
materials serve a direct and valuable puipaae. 

Altogether, however, Dr Cook is a credit to the As- 
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sembl J and the Chuvcb, and it is with no onkiiid feel- 
ing, thst, in addition to tome strietufet, which no man 
can better afford to have transferred to the debit acooant 
of hia popularity, we ventaxe to hint his too great par. 
tiality to the introduction (into hie speeches) of a subject 
on which, says Lord Byron, *' all men are fluent, and 
few agreeable." 

T. DR MKAKNI. 

A shrewd, cautious, and searching Aberdonlan ; a 
great master of Divinity and Church Law ; he speaks 
with little ostentation, and with a great indifoence ap- 
parently to oratorical effect. Nevertheless, there is 
something interesting, independent of this great infor- 
madon, in his speeches. His language is good, and his 
manner earnest. But the thing most chiuracteriatic of 
his style of speaking Is, its deamess and conciseness. 
Whether his object be to save the time of the court ; or 
to sccnie for himself at all times a patient hearing, ■ no 
easy matter in such a place, but which h^ certainly 
does ; or whether he is anxious to act on the rule, that 
the end of all speech is to convey the gieatest possible 
measure of sense in the fewest possible woids ;..-whetber 
he have any or all of these objects in view, it is certain 
that no man expresses himself with more uniform, intel- 
ligible, and pithy brevity. But though a man of varied 
knowledge, and that of a kind, too, that might be made 
popular and Interesting, the hardness and d^ness of his 
manner are certainly far from engaging. In the As- 
sembly his value was early ascertained, and he will id- 
ways be held in due estimation. In the North he is, of 
course, a kind of oracle ; and it is characteristic alike of 
the man and of his reputation, that when, at an ear\y 
age, he declared himself a candidate for the Divinity 
Professorship of his College, which is in the gift of a 
Synod, and usuallv settled by comparative trial, there 
was nobody found willing to oppose 10 redoubted a 
champion. '^' '^ 

VI. PRiyClPAt. HACFARL^V* 

The leading features of Dr Macfiudaqfs character are 
too striking to dude observation. Xn tiiat rare species 
of intellect which enables one to pilot oneself safely 
through the intricacies o( business-^ip weigh probabi- 
lities and impn>babilities-«to dispose and arrange a 
number of facts— .to interpret and applv ^ series of I^is- 
latrve enac6nents— to concentrate, in nuirt, at any given 
time, upon any given point, in the bnalness of life, all 
his mental force, which constitutes the very soul and 
vitality of a public man, Dr Macfarlan is, of all the 
clergymen in the church, second only to Dr loglis. 
Information at once extensive and minute, an accurate 
knowledge of all the details of ecdesiastical precedents, 
a thorough acquaintance with and rigid adherence to the 
eatablislied forms of process, and, above all, an aptitude 
of mind for applying these to individual cases, are the 
weapons with which he fights, and which he widds with 
dexterity and power. It is impossible to midead him 
by any spedous pretext. Amid a mass of collateral 
topics, he perceives intuitively the slqgle question of 
which he is cdled to judge, and from that ndther the 
treason of pretended friends nor tlie trickery of his ad- 
versanr can divert him. It may hav9 assumed one dis- 
guise in the Piesbyterj, another in the Synod, but in 
the Assembly Dr Macfarlan strips it of both, and dis- 
plays it naked for inspection. He knows predsdy, too, 
in what quarter his own strength or weakness lies ; and 
he u at all times equally prepared for foUowmg in the 
pursuit, or covering his own retreat. He baa many 
qualities that would have made him a great lawyer. 
The advice of such a man is vdiiable, and, accordingly, 
it is frequently asked, and alirays cheerfully and fiuth- 
fully given. 

As his views are always dear, so his language b 
simple and precise. While his manner is cugnmed, 
his style is by no means ambitious ; it is more elegant 
than ocnate* ImprcMcd with the impoctaoee of public 



bosmess, he thinks a knowledge of ihinfft preferable to 
the use of words^ and has an utter detestation and con- 
tempt of all verbosity. His theological opinions are 
sound, liberal, and enlightened ; his views of ecdesias- 
tical polity are those of the school of Robertson, Blair, 
and UiU ; and, in these days of frequent and sudden 
change, he is remarkable for consistency of conduct 
He is cautious in adopting measures ; but, his ground 
being once taken, he is immovably— ^oompletdy beyond 
the mfloence of threat or flattery. His party has im- 
nlidt confidence in his honour and steadiness ; and he 
has carried a majority of the Assembly along with him, 
against the combined forces of Dr Cook, the Solidtor- 
Oeneral, and the whole army upon the left hand of the 
Moderator. The very qualities which mark him out as 
a first-rate man of business, have perhaps prevented 
him from rising to eminence as a preacher* In the puU 
pit he has no passion, and little energy. He is tame 
and monotonous. His discourses are replete with good 
sense, but totdly destitute of originality or feeling. His 
manner has too much Aidiiepiscopal statdiness for an 
every-day working Presbyterian minister. Even in 
presddng, however, this ^fted individual has a &culty 
at coQunand which few possess, and stiU fewer practise. 
He never reads his discourses in the pulpit. He com- 
mits them to memory, and delivers them with astonish- 
ing accuracy. So admirably are they redted, that he 
gives you, as it were, the very punctuation. 
. Closdy allied to this readiness and retentiven.ess of 
memory, are his conversational powers. Having che- 
rished from his youth a taste for polite literature he has 
miKFed in those circles where -it was to be found. He 
was the intimate companion of the late Professor Rich- 
Maon, and always welcomed as a visitor by the most 
distinguished members of the College of Glasgow. In 
private life he opens 1^ treasures, and scatters arotmd 
him insfimction and amusement. To this part of hla 
character, combined with other virtues-and attainoMBts, 
ha. il not a little indebted for his professional success. 
It rendered him a distinguished favourite at Buchanan 
UottSOk The Duke of Montrose was bis earliest patron, 
andtis now his confidential jGriend. On the death of the 
Ute Dr William Taylor, Dr Macfarlsn was trandated 
ttom the pariah of Drymen, in which he had succeeded 
his ihther, to be the Minister of the Cathedrd and 
Frtnelpal of the University of Glasgow. In both of 
these important officea he gives perfect satisfaction. The 
prejudices aguost him as apluralist soon yielded to the 
influence of his virtues. He is exemplary in the dis- 
charge of bis parochial duties—is devoted to the pros- 
perity, and consequently highly estesased by the otOm 
feasors and students, of that University over whica he 
pteudes. 



LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

Now I. 

Thx nonJUerarp ^^ Journals" in this region are 
fidl of hearUrending details respecting our weavers. 
These are not in the least exaggerated, in one sense. 
In another-«4hat is. In as far aa regards the generaX 
impcesnon ther are cdculated to produce with 'you, 
and in other places where there is little manufacturing 
carried on— they are not literally accurate, inasmuch as 
they do not advert to exceptions to the general wretch* 
edness which are not unfrequeot. I waa this day tdd, 
by an eminent manufacturer, of several of his band- 
loom workers of fine go^ds being able to earn 16s. per 
week. Such instances are, however, too rare $ and 5s. 
and 68. may be nearer the average— firom which loom- 
rent, beaming, and dressmg for the web, have to be de- 
ducted. The <* pirns" are generally wound In the 
worker's family, and they cost nothing but the labour. 
This is a fri^tfnl sute.of things for 40,000 humsn 
being! ; yef» notwithstanding tl^ir destitutioo, their 
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eonduct has, upon the whole, been most exemplary. To 
be BUre, • few imndreds have once obeyed the call of 
their ooisy delegates, and assembled in the open air ; 
but one-naif of them were as much iinparttdpadng 
spectators as the larget portion of the aowd who went 
to t^i the sight and the speakenu-Atfartn^ them was out 
of the quesuon. Indeed, a large portion were boys— as 
yet happy and healthy — who were miehty glad of any 
excuse for a day*s remission frum their sixteen hours* 
labour, and revived their well-nigh forgotten experiences 
of the hand-ball and '' shinty,*' while the M'Kays and 
the KeDys harangued their gaping grandfathers. It 
was at fint proposed to exclude afi of eighteen years 
of age and under from the meeting ; but one of the de- 
legates remarked that this would leave 5000 without 
an interest in their proceedings, and accordinglv all were 
invited. It is wonderful that, In making this state* 
ment, it eBca|»ed the acutenesa of men who are at least 
devcrer than thdr fellow-workmen, add more buttling, 
-^Miradoxical as it may appear,— though they be iazisr, 
the oondusion as to the improvidpnce ot their class 
which this fact forces upon one. If there be 6000 
weavers of eighteen yean and under, consequently that 
number must have been apprenticed to the trade within 
the last eight years — ten being the earliest period that 
boys csn comprehend iL And what has been its condi- 
tion during tliiit period ? Every second year as wretdkai 
as at piceent. The labouring man can never too eoon 
leain that he must be the r^ulator of the value of la- 
bour, by adapting the supply to the demand. Peihapa 
one-tenth of these youths are married too, and, in ati^ 
tbcr decade, will have sent their rqyresentati ves of wteldi- 
edneM to a field-meeting of 1 839. It is odd the weavers 
have never discovered a tendency towards tingle bless, 
edness ; but, till they do so, there is little hope for 
them ■ since be who bias half a doien children is almost 
compelled to make them of Itis own trade, as it is the 
one of all others they can soonest ud him by learning. 

A word jm.to the ddcsatea. They are alisoei all 
defer, noisy chaps, who like speaking and writing inuch 
better than throwing the shuttle. From a common iand, 
they are allowed much more for exerdsing their yowcn 
in the one way, than they eter could earn by doing so in 
the other ( and, consequently, no disaster can equal the 
return of tolerable times to them. Soitae of them m 
^try old stagers in agitotioo. The others are^yesh in 
the eoufse. Men of middle life seem to keep aloof from 
thdr laborious idleness. I'here is, at yet^ no example 
of their accepting of the out-of-door labour provided 
for thdr more athletic or industrious brethren by our 
Magistrates. This chiefly consists in forming a road, 
regarding the- exact line of wliich a fierce controversy 
has been carried on between Br Cleland and several pro- 
prietors near iu proposed site. As to which party is in 
the right, I pretend not to decide. The path is likely 
to be drawn between tham-^where the truth may, after 
alVlie. 

I am afraid these details may weary you. I fancy 
them the moreinteresring oii/of Glasgow, however, just 
because every body in Glasgow knows them so well, 
that our Newspapers do not think of notidng them. 

These have for two weeks been filled— nearly to the 
exdusion of every thing else — with the proceedings of 
our two public meetings upon the East India question. 
The first f:^ these was to form an Association of those 
more immediatdy interested in the trade— the second 
was to prepare a general petition against the monopoly. 
There if but one opinion beta upon the subject Of 
that opinion Mr Kirkman Finky is unquestionably at 
the head. He was the chief promoter of both meetings, 
and speaker at them. Without caring about being an 
degant, he is yet, in its best sense, a good speucer. 
He knows bis subject thoroughly, and gave new and in- 
teresting infocmation on It. There were some other 
•peaken whose infonnatioii mhI matter were alao ex. 



cellent ; but it is pleasanter to read than It was to listen 
to their speedies. Oratory does not thrive among the 
opulent in Glasgow; and they seem afraid, leet any 
body not pet at their standing should exhibit any symp- 
toms of being likdy to excel in the/M. 

Our gaieties are all over for the season. The latest 
were on the King*s birth night. These oonsisted of a 
mdancholy review, with very faint cheen, and a very 
strong east wind. Why the dragoons did not aim oat, 
was a marvd ; but the *^ third *' are ntlier a stupid 
body. We expect the 12th Laneen here daily. They 
are commandea by a townsman, and are expected to be 
any thing but ** heavy." After the review, sundry din. 
ners were eaten, and after theee, the Magistrates of Glas- 
gow, in thdr own hall, and those of the various incor- 
porated appendages to old Mother Clutha, in their re. 
spe^ive town-hails, met those whom they had invited 
to drink the King*s health, and other public toasts 
The dty meetuig was an amazingly doll one. It could 
not well be otherwise ; for especial care was, aa nsual, 
taken to exdude, by not inviting, almost every body 
who could have enlivened it. Will it be bellered, 
that one, whom, whether we regard him as a citizen for 
twelve yean among us— as an author of eminence — as 
a ** genera] acqua&tance *' of every person of note here 
—.or, as a social companion of great powers, would have 
been an honour and delight to any public meeting — was 
not asked ?— T mean Mr J. S. Knowles. In the fine bs. 
ronial hall of Gorlials, matten were better managed, 
and gentlemen nowise eonnected with iu functiooaries 
were invited, as a oompliment due to their adooitted 
talents. When Dr Ure entered the room, he waa re- 
ceived with an applause, which could not but be grati- 
fying to even a savan and philosopher. After the Ma- 
gisttates and lijfi had left the bench, where tlrey had 
placed him side by side, *w ^^aa ^rfi^y»^ >««^ tf^y^J f f ^ 
which caused aome gossip. Certdil worthlea, deter- 
mined in 'tbsk loyaSy to King Geoige and old Pott, 
insisted on drtnUng the health of the one, ud finishing 
the bottles of the other, when, just as their reluctant 
chahrman was proposing that they should not fesgetthey 
were guetit^ and not payen of scot and lot, the gas 
waa turned of^ 
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as the muddled comprehensions of some of the pei^. 
The revenue was then considerably benefited, by a loyal 
demolition of crystal. 

While the Magistrates of Gorbala were thus oocapied 
in the baronial hall, their Glasgow brethren were pa- 
tronising the baU, in its now eclipsed rival, the Did As- 
sembly Rooms in Ingram 8treeu The meeting, how. 
ever, was as cold as its purpose^charity, and very dif- 
ferent from that which Cunoingham, oor inimiuble fid- 
dle-player, collected on his benefit night, when the la- 
dies got so into the spirit of the dance, that daylight 
alone stopped their whirling. 

Of otbier amusements we have had none, saving the 
fidgetings of a small body of '^ the unco guid,*' when 
your review of Mis £wing*s Memoir reached na. It 
was diverting. You are aware that we have no theatre 
— for Alexander's house, as yet, deserves not the name. 
' A most absurd plan has been started, to convert oor 
Riding School, dtuated in the westernmost suburbs of | 
the town, into one — ^just as if yon were to turn Captaia ' 
Camegie*s markets into a playhouse t There is to be a 1 
meetuig about erecting another Riding 6diool, if the 
present one be so misappropriated^ Never did m dxj 
more require such an academy....In the abaenoe of 
pbyen on the stage, your phiyen on the fiddle hare 
astonished us. Murray has performed here, and per- 
fectly electrified the few who had the good fwrtane to 
hear him. WiliMNi also pleased us much aa a ainger. 
Yet, will it be believed, that Mr Tbomaon, brother la 
«ur own ddigktful ftnale vocaBit, .w&o had the epirii 
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to bring tbcw start above o«r horixon, is miDw rnaoj 
pound* by the aitfooomical experiinant ? , 

Every body U meditatiiig a flight to the eoantry, 
since the weattier set in fine ; and already the watering 
places are half filled, and the steam-boats wholly so. I 
will, by and by, give yon some gossip firom them, where 
it abonnds. 

Apropos of steam-boats. Captain Ross is to set saQ 
Irom the Clyde, for his Northern Expedition, in one 
built for the purpose. He was in town lately, and it 
augurs something for his success, say the seers here, 
that his tender is the vessel Captain Seoresby first visited 
the Polar legions in. A good thing was said of him at 
the annoal dinner of the famous hxUmy and Commer- 
cial Society here t'other day. The witty chairman, 
when it was questioned whether he ever would pass to 
Behring's Straits, said, that he ^ did not at all doubt 
that the Captain would soon be in ttraita pati bear- 
ing /** The scheme is not irrational, after aU, and is at 
least spirited. An ezcdlent account of the details of it 
is given in the last Westminster Review, which, by the 
way, has trebled ito circula'iion in Glasgow since its re- 
sumption. lu amiable and Ulented editor was here 
lately, ddighting us as much by the most unradi- 
cal suavity of hb manner, as by his varied informa- 
tion and polyglot knowledge. As a joke upon Ross, 
we presume^ some wags advertised on Friday last that 
one of them would fly over the city. At least 20,000 
fools and rogues were coHectad to see the achievement"; 
and it says much {<ft the peaceable character of our po- 
pulation, that they dispersed, under their disappoinu 
ment, in the most good-humoured way. 

Summer amusemenu are now the rage^ A Cricket' 
dob has been got up with great spirit, and already 
eomprises fifty of the flnett young men in Glasgow, 
who, in spite of some pardonable little ibppery about 
their nniform dress-coat, buttons with tne mystic inL 
tial W. C C., &c are genuine lovers of the noble game. 
A Gymnastic dub is dso talked of, on tbyaplaq of your- 
Six Feet one, but without iu provoking.4tmtte<um, or 
exUntwn^ rather. We have also wowfi pret^ good 
rowers on our river, but they are not yet equal to the 
Etonians, or they who haunt Christ Church meadows ; 
bnt they will improve, doubtless. 

An absurd burlesque took plaes last week ; it was 
called Anderstoo Fair. That place is a suburb or 
pendide of Glasgow, and was lately erected into jt 
burgk. Some of its magistrates are very clever men^. 
othcrrs of them no conjurors. But they must, ibr- 
•ooth, hate an annud nur, with foQt, pig, and sack 
(why not smock ?) races, as if they had a village green 
and Maypole to run them on, in place of a dirty cause, 
way and gaudy lamp-posts. Sickly silk-weavers, in dhrty 
ahiSrta, contested for the ten-shilling prize, and cadaveruua 
cotton-apioners bore off the palm. Their speed- was four 
miles an hour I A row of course concluded the whole, 
when a vast ded of blackguardism was exhibited, and 
the seeds of more sown. We are likely, however, to 
have no more of it, since a bailie got a black eye in the 
battle ; and this kte tnajesti is never to be forgiven or 
for^gotten in the annals of Anderston.— ^i» Revoir. 

OHI6INAL POETRY. 



THB MELODY OV YOUTH. 

Sif Alarie A, IFatti, Eiq. 

Aad dight wUhal nay be the things wUeh teing 
Baek OB the iMwt the weight which it would fling 
Adda for ever :— it way be a touwt- 
A Cone of anule. B vaosr. 

Dxucious strain ! upon my charmed ear, 
Lfko erening^s balmy breath upon a brow 
Feveridi with fruitless wntdUogs, deat thou 



To Ud my world-worn heart retrsoe the sosnes 

Where first it drank thy sweetness! Wfaatacrowd 

Of home-bred Joys— of yisioos loved and lost— 

That simple cadence brings ; each lengthen'd note 

Fraught with its own peculiar memory !— 

Once was the strain (so passing mournful now !) 

Gay as the dreams of boyhood, and like them 

The souree of hlamdess mirth to all around !— 

But when, In after years, mid other scenei^ 

Agdn I heard that melody of youth, 

Methought that even its lightest measurea breathed 

A sadden'd tone I never mark*d before. 

Tet it t0M mirthful ; for my wayward heart, 

Tho* something tamed from what it used to b^ 

Was still all hope,— and had not whdly lost 

The buoyant spirit only youth can know. 

And now, ones more I listen to those sounds, 

How dianged from what they seem*d when Ufo was new. 

And like the douds that gird a summer sun,— 

Tinged with ethered brightness,— dl things 'round 

Oather'd a tone of gladness from my thoughts. 

Breathe on, breathe on ;— *tia soMhlng tweet to think. 

That what thou wert in other years to mc^ 

Thou mayst be still to many a youtblnl heart, 

As Joyou% warm, and true, as onoe was mine !— 

Strdn of my youth !-^ll mournful as thon art 

To me, — the tears thy gentle notes awaken 

Are grateful as the dew to drooping flowers ;— • 

An^ though thy softest tones are dways fraught 

WItluiMnories sad of long departed joys^- 

Yet soeh their magie influsDoe on my osal, 

I deem them sweetest when tliey pain me most ! 



' tAM D'Ov TAM BO. 

* Witi. ye fee wi' me, Tam Bo^ Tsfii 9o^ 
Will ye fee wi* me^ my heart and my j^? 
^d ye*se be at heme like my tae es^ 
ir yell foe vH' a pHifu' widow like me.** 
Taps Bo was sterve, and Tsm Bo was alark, 
Wf «a ee Hke a hawk, and a yolee like a bik^ 
An arm o* might, and a step o* prid»— 
The flower of the lads of Closebnmdde. 
Unto the widow an ear he lent. 
Upon the widow his looks he bent-* 
A merrie woman, and wed to leeve^ 
Wi* eenae in her noddle, and silk on her deeve. 



«' in giye yon sax merks^ Tam Bo, Tam Bo^ 
Sax lily white sarks, my heart and asy jo^ 
And Bonsie snnkets when none sail ses^ 
If yeni fee wT a pitlfu* widow Uke me. 

'* A ^iff in the gkwming to dant and woo^ 
A gnde sharp sock, and a weel-|pHio plow, 
Wi* a simmer sun, and a lily lea,— 
Wm ye foe wr a pitiiii' widow Uke me ?" 

'< A saft-made bed, and a gtetle darke. 
And late to rise^ and soon firae wark, 
A canny kiss, and uncounted foc^— 
Will ye foe wi* a pitifu' widow Uke me?'* 
Tam Bo he stammer'd, Tam Bo he stared, 
«< Say no» and take it,** said Nande Caird» 
And gied her noddle a terrible tosi^ 
To aee the wMow and Tam sae eoeh. 



<< Thy bright looks run thvon|^ me like i 

Thy ripenmadUps^ wi' their aweet-wded words, 
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Will wife toy henrt, and then work it wOr-> 

I*ni a fiklliUe ereaton^** quo* donoe Tain Bo. 

Now what to say, or where to look, 

Tarn wistna ; while she gayly shook 

Her clustering carls firae her blue e^-^ 

« WUt thou &e wi* a pitifu' widow like me T 

Tarn yoked the plow, he fnrrow'd the tea. 

He 80w*d his (vm, and then pouch'd the fee ; 

While the widow mt singing, nor lownc^ nor low, 

<«He'dmakeaMithe husband, this young TamBo!" 



LITERARY CHIT^^HAT AND VARIETIES. 



Wx are glad to lasTti fliat the first volume of Allan Cuniitng- 
ham'f Lives of tfaeBritbh Painters, Seulpton, and Arehitecti. is 
now in the inress, and contains Lives of Hogarth* Witen, Rey- 
noldf. and Oflilnsborough. Theseoond vohime is neariy written. 
There will beeogcatiags in each, on steel and wood» and some of 
tiie latter, in ]iaciiett]ar« we underatand, areexqttlsltaly heauti- 
AiL The Lives are written with freedom, and their talented au- 
thor has expressed his opinions beUly and honestly. In point of 
embolishnent, these little liTe^hlUing yolainci wffl be scaiecly 
inferior to the Annuals. 

The Anniversary Is to be dlsoontimied as an Annual, and to be 
published under a new name. In monthly perts, each aoooeapanied 
with an eagiavlBg. The first part it to appear on the 1st of July. 
Allan Cnnniagbam is to oontinue the Editor. 

Mr Blackwood announces a new novel, eaQed The Five NUhti 
of St Albens, which win appear on the 90th of this month. 

A work, whldi promises to be of oonsidenible interest to the ad- 
mirers of female beauty, is annomeed tot pubUcation, under the 
tupctintendence of Mr Alarib Watts. Ii will eonsisC of aaerias 
of portraits of the inoet beautiful and eeiabiated women of all na- 
tions, ftoni an early period in the history of portrait painting to 
the present ttanei each portrait aooompanied by a biogiaphlcal 
noUoB. 

Mr Noifhhooie, formerly editor, we believe, of the Glatgow 
Free Preu, 1» pi ep a iuig for publicatloa a work on the present 
state of the principal Dehtoft* Prisons of the Mctropoltet wltfla 
variety of aneedotes, lUnstiative of the impolicy and inhumanity 
of imprisonment for debC 

A volume of Stories of popular Voyages and Ttevels, wilfa ft. 
lustrations, eompreiieDdlag abridged narratives from the leeent 
travels of some of the most popular writers on South America, Is 
annoonced for speedy pubUcaUon. 

There is preparing for publication, a new edition of MiUei's 
Ganlenes^aad Botanlstfs Dictionary; the pburta, Ae. arranged 
acoording to the natural system of Jussleu ; and comprUng all 
the modem Improvements and discoveries which have been '^^t 
in die sdencesnf botany, horticulture^ and agriculture^ to the 



Nxw Muaic—We recommend to the attention of our renders 
a song published a Tew days ago, entiOed, " The Mariner to his 
Bark," the words by RObert Oilfillan, and the muslA!, with piano- 
forte aceompaaiasettt, by fi. Teveodale. The words ate flowing 
and good t and the music Is spirited, original, and expressive, 
Mr Teveodale, though not so well known as his merits desove, 
appears to foUow closely in tiiefooCMeps of his late ftiend, R. A. 
Smith. 

PArNTXD OlasA.— The beautiftd red colour, so wdl known to 
antiq^iarlans, so much admired In all old painted glass windows, 
and the method of manufoeturing whieh has been coosiderad as 
lost, has been reprodaoed in Germany by means of the oxide of 
tin. Much, however, depends on the manipulation ? but, with 
proper care on the part of the workman, this splendid colour ap- 
pean in aU tiie brightness, and witii tiie perfect transparency, 
which for some centuries was considered inimitable. 

Theairieol G&t$ip — Mias Smithsm has apparentiy failed In 
London, and the BDoner she returns to the Continent the better, 
for she seems to hate little dumce of being admhed unless wheie 
ihe is not ufidentoqd.^At the Uteraxy Fund Dinaer, which 
took place a fow days ago, in London, Mr Price, (Manager of 
Drury Lane,) stated, that In consequence of the success of Miss 
MItfocd's " Rleasl." two tragedies of very high diameter had 
been put into hU handaby eminent writers tend he hoped that 
thie example wouU be foUowed byotiiefs, whose eflbrts would 
redeem tiie dramatic muse ftom the stigma under whidi sl^ has 
toolttiglala.— Hawes Is to have the. musical dliectioi of the 
EugUshOpen^houae tills seasons and Miss Paton Is aheady an- 



gaged.— The managers of the Whiter Theatres sk nntnaRy 
agreed upon the ntin cooaequent to bodi hoosea by the eonifm- 
ance of ttie present exotbitsnt nigbtiy salailaBS and at 4he cod of 
this season tiiey mean to abolish that d e s tru c ti t e ayatesa- Whilst 
between twenty and thirty pounds, each, are paid to Madame 
Vestris, Mr Young, Miss Patoo, Mr Braham, and Mr Lfatoa, 
every night they act, the respective theatres can aearcdy hope to 
remain hi a solvent condition. In the goMen age of the Drama, 
when Mrs Siddons, Mrs Jordan, the Countess of Dertiy, Keobfe, 
Snett, Farren, Edwhi, Henderson, Bannister, Lewis. Mimden, 
Incledon, and Otiicr eaeellent actors, graced thesti^e, from twelve 
to twenty pounds per melr, was the highest sum given id any one 
performer.— Our ftieod, " Old Caiunaos,* has not fhvonred m 
witii any dramatic eritidsm this week, probably 
very rsmarkaMe has taken place at tiie tiieatre. Tba 
have been going on prospenusly.-On Monday and Wednesday 
next we are to have Madame Caradori, who, after Paata.bpBt>. 
bablyooeofUie beat Italian Hagers this country has seen. We 
hope, for a sdflsh reason, tiiat abe wfll be well attended, fiorwe 
understand that the depression of theatricals dnriog the past asr 
son liere has been so much exaggented in London, that it has 
been reported there that the audience has been several tfanes dls- \ 
missed ftom a want of suflicient attendanecb Tbia has lost us 
already Braham, Miss Paton, and Liston, who wont venlnrc tbe 
Journey after such rumours; and, should Madame Camdori rc^ 
turn to London with a bad account of us, it may go a great way 
to defeat the managei's exertions for next season. 

Weeklt List or PEmFoaMAVCXS. 

May ]8-.May22. 

Sat, The CUmdeetiM Marriage, The CrUfc, 4 PMlmmi Fk- 

gbda. 
Mow. Bveiy one hat hte Fault, ^ 8t Ronan'e WeXL 
TiTKS. SecreU worth Knowing, He Uee Wte Truttk, 4 ResfaM. 
Wan. Paul Pry, A Concert, S[ The Lord qfthe Mmmor. 
Trobs. a SdtoUM O^ovn Chttdren, # A^red the Qrtdi, 
Fai. 2^ HKraUtng Ofieer, ^ Cramond Belg. 

TO OUR READERS. 
Thi nest Nunfber of the Ediitboror Lrma.nT Jocbkai. 
will conehide the Ffaat Volume, and with If a tiOe-p^e and index 
will be delivered gratis to our subscribers. The second volume 
wiScenunencewkh the Thirtieth iVumber, which will he pub- 
lished en the AystSaturday of Juae^ andwiDh^ptSntndfkcMaa 
entirely new fount of types, which have been proonicd cxpceriy 
for tfie JouENAt, and which It is hoped will still fartitee imptam 
its appearance. A fow copies of tiie first volnaMWill bo found on 
sale at the Publliher'a as soon as ready. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Lovo poem by tiie Erraicn Snaraann, TaAnirrosia or 
THR Plagux i» EDiRBuaoB, "Thr Editor iw RiaSUPPRas, 
No. V and other interesting artides, which are hi types, axe 
unavoidably postponed till our next. 

BadMrdeoigeThoroson'k reply to tiie paper on Hie Charac- 
ter of Btonos whidi appeared in tiieLlfaywrsfJenfiMf, beenad- 
dressed in the first Instance to ourselves, we should haw had no 
he si t a t i o n in givtog It a place, but It Is fanpoaaible ttettiecaa 
copy it from the oolnmns of a Newspaper. We i^ret tM«^ be- 
cause, for. our own part, we look upon Mr Thounon in nndefta- 
king to defend Bums, in coqiunction wHh Measra Lockhtet and 
Carlyle, fs bring eativdy on tiie right aide of the question, al 
though, for the sake of fair discussion, we gavea place to an ar- 
ticle of an opposite tendency, which we know to havn ^««-*«tn ti 
the conscientious opinions of its author, however enosie wa we 
and others may consider them. 

In the list of Sir Walter Scott's Novels, givea hi ovr ^st. we 
omitted to mention **Peveril of the PeaL" In i vols, nuhlished 
hiisn. *^ 

The Reviewer of the work mentioned by «« Q.* la not la 
Glasgow, nor la Jm personally acquatarted with theautimr oT the 
work reviewed.—" LauraT haa our thaaks.— We are aftald ti^ 
we cannot avail ourselves, for good reasons, of the snggestlon of 
" A Subscriber and Constant Reader."-.The aneodolaor •• !>. v.- 
ischaraeteriatict but we da not hitend tiding any finther aotiee 
of tiMt individual. 

, "ThePainaaadTollsaf Autiunshlp,'' by*aodlteerdke 
Invamesa Courier, ahall have an eariy plaee. 

The "Sonnet" by Thomas Brydaon hi our next— Wernet 
tiiattiieyeiaC8by"Okittianua"wlIlnotsuU ~ 

English songi FrcndUsd* In oar noL 
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UTERARY CRITICISM. 



Corpu$ Seripiorum HUtoritt Byzaniina, Edido 
emendatior et eopiotior, coniulio B. O. Niebuhrii, C.F. 
instltutei mn ciuidem Niebubrii, Imm. Bekkeri, 
L. Sdiopeai, O. UuidoTfi Aliarumque Pbilologoruroy 
pamtm FvsIlL AgBihias- Bon&a xmpewis £d. 
Weberi. 1828. 

Idem. Fwi XL Leo Bbeoaut. Varii Ubelli qui 
Nicephori Pbocs et JovinU Zimiscis HiBtoiiam iU 
lostnDt. Bowifl^ &<w 1828. 

Idem* Pan XIX. Nio^orua GRgoiaa. Voluinen I. 
Bonna, 4te. 1829. 

Jd9nu Pan XX. Cantacoieiiiu. Volnmen L Boniw, 
&C. 1828. 

TucflE an all tibe smbbcn tbat have yet ameared of a 
new edition of the Bysaatitie historians, uDderuken bj 
Niebohr, tbe learned, iqgenioas, and indefatigable histo- 
rian of Rome, with die co-operation of the most distin- 
goiabed i^Uologiats of Gennany. With regard to the edi- 
tor of this work, it may not be unnecessary to inform our 
readers, that Niebnhr is a man who has served his sove- 
reign with diadnction in the most difficult diplomatic em. 
p]ayment8-.w]M) even noid the distractions of public 
bosiness, was ever the patran and promoter of sdence, and 
was mainly iastnimental in the reooverv of the roost 
important of those ancient works which have had such 
an influence npon the views of the civilians of Europe 
...srbo bis aoncentrstBd his naturally acnte and oom- 
prdienaivt mind, stored with erudition, and formed in 
active life, to tbe production of aHrork which has cast 
new lights on the nistory of Rome and the whole pro- 
nesa of todety— who had the honour of suggesting to 
iMPigny those mvettigations which he baa so successfully 
pursued who has shown himself possessed, in addition 
to tbe talsati dius evinced, of the most unbending in- 
dependence, united to the most polished and counly 
maanerib Of the importance of that publication on 
which we nee about to submit a few remarks to our 
readexB, we need only say, that its object is to give to 
die public, In a comparatively cheap and accessible 
fnnn, tbat valuable booy of historians upon whose works 
our Gibbon has rearsa that stupendous structure of 
mins and r»earcb.-Jiis History of tbe Decline and 
Fall of tbe Roman Empire. 

These writer fimn a body of hiatory,->varybg in 
value acGordiii^ to the native talents of die individual 
aiMiMiii, and to the state of literature at the time in which 
he lived, but always valuable as theproducdon of the con- 
temporaries, and as being thus at tbe least a monument 
of the time in which they were composed, — of the Eastern 
empire, from the trandadon of the seat of government 
from Rome to Byzandom, down to the final amture of 
that dty by the Turks. The period is one of deep in- 
I terest to the student of human nature. It presenu the 
instrucdTe picture of a people — the descendants of i 
highly ctthivaied nation^-^Sradually sLaklng in the scale 



of moral and intellectual devadon ; yet still retaining, 
like clouds after sunset, a reflection of glorief gone by— 
saved from utter degiadadon, by the last dying in- 
fluences of arU and sciences wliich they could no longer 
comprehend or appreciate. It shows us not unfrequent- 
ly the interesdng spectacle of an individual superior to 
his fellows, burning with the old Roman spirit, though 
weakened by the enervadng moral atmosphere t£it 
breathed around him, and hurried away despite his 
struggles, by the torrent that was sweeping the devoted 
empire to anarchy and overthrow. It |>aiflts to us the 
repositotv in which the arts and sciences of Greece were 
treasured up dll the dme should come when a few home- 
less fugidves should carry them to the west, there in a 
fresh and virgin soil to strike deeper roots, and pprcad 
out wider and richer branches, than even in that old and 
godlike land which was their nadee home. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter upon this subject 
as we couM wish : and we hasten to notice briefly in de- 
tail those numbers oi the work which have already ap- 
peared. We intend, however, to revert to it oocosion- 
ally as the succeeding volumes are published, and an 
opportunity may dins be sometimes offered of extract^ 
ing fhun ueir pages what may at OBoe be interesdng 
and new to our readers. As wt have, however, some 
Mule lee-way to make up, seeing that the philologists 
of Bonn have already got four volumes a4iead of us, we 
dare scarcely promise the general reader much of mi- 
nuter detail in to-day*s paper. 

AoATBiAS..— The narradve of this historian's five 
books extends over the space intervening betwaen a. d. 
552 and 558. It comprehends a part of the reign of 
Justinian, and is principally occupied with the wars of 
Narses in Italy against the Godis, Franks, and Alc- 
manni; with those of odier Roman generals agamst 
the Huns and Persians ; and with the history of the 
last bright service of Belisarius to an ungrateful em- 
peror. It contains litde that throws light on public 
business, or the consdtudon of the empire ; but it em- 
braces several interesdng notices of the manners of the 
Huns, the religion of the AleODanni, the learning of the 
Persians, the state of scienoe among the Romans, and 
their popular supersddons. Agathias was a man of 
good family, well trained in the polite learning of his 
time—such as it was— and afterwards a lawyer. His 
styk is far from purity, and even grammadcal correcU 
ness, and rendered not unftequently ludicrous by an ad- 
mixture of fine, high-sounding words, picked up in the 
course of his poedcal reading. He was also himself a 
parcel poet, and most of his epigrams are sdUnnscired, 

He is sup- 



some of which are by no means' unhappy, 
posed to have beeq a Chriidao. 

Lso DiACOirvB.— This author seems to have form- 
ed his style on that of Agathias, and to have carried 
some of its most glaring viees to excess. He is fond 
of describing batdes ; but, ignorant of tacdcs, be con- 
veya no accurate nodon of them. He is fond of putting 
fine haraognes into tbe mouths of his generaLjr and 
seems, to have placed the height of eloqueace in anected I 
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r€ehercki, phnMcs. He contsins, bbwerer, some inte- 
jKttiDg particulus of the earlier struggles of the empire 
with Sbe Saxiceiis In Crete atfd Alia ; as alatf of itn con- 
tests wkh the Russians. In his cfaaraelsr ef piissl, the 
domestic affairs seem to ha^e fallen more under hu oh- 
seryation than that of Agathias. If he does not give 
much insight into the we^tier matters of the state, he. 
at least gives us lively pictures of court intrigue, and 
the popular tumults of Constantinople. The statesmen 
of his agcriffe dtraefa in conpatisim with those of Jus. 
ttnian^s, and they change and succeed each other with 
proporlionable oeLnky. £lis histoiy extsnds from ▲. D. 
961 to 97& Sovsnl ninor, but inteiestingf fragments 
of history axo appended to hia work, to aoako up the 
volume. 

NicSPHOttus Gbegoeab—- As yetonly eleven books 
of this- historian have been pobliihed. They extend 
ftmn ▲. 0. 1804 to 1341. It will appear from this, 
that the author has undertaken a more htborions task 
than the two already noticed, and has not, like thenl, 
confined himself to the history of his own times. He 
was a native of Asia, and seems to have been bom about 
the year 1295. He was wdU vened in the leaniiog of 
the times^-that is, ito lighter literature and dialeetieif, 
and some knowledge of astronomy, which was devoted 
to elucidating the unpottant question of the proper time 
.of celebrating Easter.. He is described by nls contem- 
poraries as rude, austere, abd obstinate ; alike offensive 
to princes and private individuals, br the petulance of 
his xemarksi At the same time, his public conduct 
evinces independence, and a freedom from selfishness. 
He is a keen partisan ; but his history is minute in its 
details, and exact in its chronology. 

JoANKEs CANTACUZEifus — One of the royal an- 
ibors of Bysafltittm. As yet only two books of bfs his. 
tory have been published, narraUng the events of the 
period intervening between a. d. 1320 and 1341. As 
a contemporary of Niccnphoms Gregoras, his history is an 
admirable check upon the statements of that aathor, both 
in regard to their having been of different parties, and 
inclined (the one as a schoolman, the other as a states- 
man,) to view things in different lights. Gibbon thus 
describes him : — ^^ The name and situatioa of the em. 
peior, John Cantacuzenns, might inspire the most lively 
curiosity. His ipen^orials of forty years extend from 
the r^olt of the younger Andronlcus to his own abdica-. 
tion ^f the empin ; and it is observed that, like Moses 
and Cttsar, he was the principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. But in wis eloauent work^ we 
diould vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a peni- 
tent. Betired in a cloister, from the vices and passions 
of the world, he presents not a confession, but an apo- 
logy, of the life of att ambitious statesman. Insteaa of 
unfolding the true oounselB and characters of men, he 
djsDlays the smooth and spedooa wahct of svents, 
highly varnished with his own praises and those of his 
frieodB. Tiieir motives are always pure; their ends 
always le^timate : they conspire and rebd without any 
views of fflterest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
suffer, IS celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason 
and virtue.** It would have been fair to have added 
that he was a man of oommandine talent, extensive re. 
sooreei^ sad great political dexterity. 

BiMtoTjf ofSeoOand. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
F.R.S.fiL and V.A.8. Vol. t r828L VoL it 18^. 
EdinUigh. 8vd. William Tait« 

It is dngular, that the authors who have preceded 
BIr Tytler in this department of literature, should have 
given us 80 imperfect histories of this country. Well 
sre we awaie wf the aknoat insuperable, and, at all times, 
pm]exhigdifieuhies,wteh>ttendthe8<9ottish History. 
The anoalaof no country are more obscure, involved. 



and uncertain ; and it is probably oo thisaooonnty prin- 
cipally, that men of distincuished learning wad rwaarch 
liave sfatunlr from tbe taafc $ tUU otheOl, fr«a whme 
reputatienand nwie %e wesa entided so lo^ Cor hettex 
things, have stuped and delivered .to the world tlieir 
Histories of Scotland very imperfectly. It ia needlasa to 
refer to our old historians and chroniden, anch aa For- 
dun or his continuator Bowar, Boeoe^ Mair, Biafaop 
Elphinstone of Aberdeen, and others, wlioae names we 
have not space to e uum emla. Bishef Leslie, who be- 
gan hisHistory where the Bishop of Aberdeen tomina- 
ted his,' has given us only a general outline of the his- 
tory of a certain period ; andiiehaamo 
the learned and indefatigable defender of Ma^'a 
and innocence, than aa a Scottish historian. With 
Buchanan's History — ^the '^ unchronological Bachsnaii," 
as Finkerton calls him— every oae is familiar; snd 
whatever may be thought of his work in plam Eng^sh, 
—for it ia peculiarly elegant as respects its fistin^ he 
must not be denied the honour of having been the first 
to reduce the history of Scotland to something like a 
digested form, even although his attachment to the Cabled 
kings of the Gadeliac race, his narrative of the exploits 
of the pretended successors of Feigus I., his credulity, 
proneoess to fable, and hia too frequent diftertiaii of lactB 
to set forth his anti-monarchical prindpl^ are palpably 
notorious. It is needless to mention, also, the ponder- 
ous folio histories, complete or partial, of Sootlandi such 
as Scott^s, Duff*s, Maitland*8,or Abercromby^aHanftsl 
Achievements — the most of these works of n^ gkeaa m^ 
rit — ^wfaich- Afe now to he found aktose exdodvdy in 
libraries. Bishop Keith's Histocy is anperior So wmf of 
them, and perha)>s tbe best of all ; but, being written 
in an old-fjthioned style, and theextent of hia iiifbitta- 
tion l)eing rtiore remarkable than his ulents far anange- 
ment, it is impossible that his work am ever be popu- 
lar. To be brief, and to come to more reeent timies, 
Principal Roberison acquired all his Iltecary cepntatioB 
from his History — and olegant and polished jt nadoabt- 
edly is ; but how defective! Nothing at all doca it een- 
tain f]i the reigns of the five Jamesea dcacrving of the 
name ; and the leamed Principal's work might have 
been termed, with greater propriety, a Uialflfty of the, 
Reign of Mary and nK Jmaae* vl., till the a c e asa h w to 
the English crown, with a brief introdnctiDsi ; and thai, 
too, not written with sufilcient attentioh m do jaatiee Is 
the subject. Mr Laing*s work is simply a eodtimatieii ef 
the Frmdpal'a, from the accession till the onioD of the 
kmgdoms. Mr Pinkerlon's is merely a histOTy of the 
kingdom from the accession of James L to the death ef 
James V. $ and is, therefore^ detached, and leaves aff 
where the Principal's work in reality begins. Bia olhar 
History, however, published in 8vo, dewrves veiy great 
praise. The History of Scotland was t heielb t e to be 
written ; and we are glad to find ft in the haiid»of Mr 
Tytler, a writer well known in the Hterary Wo^ who, 
in addition to his own reputation, may be a^d-Mi nho* 
rit also that of his fiither, the hM excelleat Lofd Wood- 
houselee, whose life has been so ably deKnealsd by Mr 
Alison. 

The great difliculty, of oomrae, in Scntlish hialos7« ia 
tlie want of ^blic and authoitic decumenta. Omt 
readerp are aware that Edward I. of England, in his 
attempts to subdue Scotland, oait^d off all the public 
records, vahily imagining that the want' of theaa i#isbM 
obliterate, in tl|e &ots, Ae teooHectioil of tfkk fade. 
pendence, and slifie the spirit of patriotism nhiA per- 
vaded the heart of ;'.WaI]aoe and bis ilUtBtiiMs esoipa. 
nions. But Scottish prowess and Scottish d n vafcy woe 
not so easOy conquered f and Bruce, the great restant 
of the monuchy, made the trhmiph of Ubofy ooi upk ' fc 
on the field of Bannockbum. * It was fiiote, aa Bir 
Tytler remark8.in a shnikr train of tbod^ that in 
Ibught, not for himself or ids IhfoM dniy, hat fiv poai^ 
rity ; it waa not hia with that hit ttimiidr alMl bs 
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efwicMKit, bot tbftt it ihovld be inmiptoMj engmfted 
into the Tory firandstioiu of the meiMrchy. Its *^ do. 
TfttioD,^* M oa» suthor Well observes iD his excellent 
numm of thmt ftuaoos battle, **' Amughost toeoeeding 
centuries of Scottish history and Scottish liberty, down 
to the hour in wfaiob we ndw wtite, cannot be question- 
ed ; andy withoot lauachiog oat into any inappropriate 
field of historical speeubuion, we have only to think of 
the most obvbns eoBsequeBces which must naye resalted 
from ScDtlaod becoming a oonqnend prorinoe of Eng- 
land i and if wewish Hft prao^ to fix our eyes on the 
present condition of Irdand, in order to feel the present 
reality of all that we Owe to the victory at BamiocKbuni, 
and to the memory of sach men as firace> Raadolphy 
and Dougla8.*'-.V6L i pp. S2e, 321. 

As to the pillage of th« Scottish lecords by the Eng. 
lish monarch, we greatly fear, even if we now possessed 
them, that the diakaHict attending the Scottish history 
would not be removed. In thi« opiniott we are happy 
to be supported by Mr Tytler, in his masterly, and, we 
may say, pfofoond. disqttiAition, enttded an **^ Histori- 
cal Enquiry, into the Ancient State and Blanneis of 
Scotland,** prefixed to the second volume of hu work 
now before tis. Mr Tytler, tifter talking of the muni- 
ficence of the endowments 6f the Scottish church, in the 
matters of abbess, priories, and monasteries, thus ob- 
serves, — '' In ttthiing, however, from such rare exam- 
pkt of talent bx ilbf& chtncH, to the literary attainments 
, of die noUKty, o^, tM> tht^nleans of iottmction possessed 
bf the grefet body of' Hbe people, the prospect is little 
! elid th«i a u n i vci s ig bhmk. Dnring- the long- period 
fhmi the aeeeseioa of- Alwaiider II& to the death of 
I David U., it Would be impossible, I believe,, to produce 
a sin|^' instatictf of a Sootliih b&ron Who eHold sign hii 
own name.**— .VoL il. pp. 8A2, 353. 

Such bdng tike cAe, aild learning, tnch as it was, 
being exthistvdy eonfiiMd to the clergy, we can easily 
account for'tlie absnid fiaditlftns, fabulous legends, and 
monkish amiili^ whkh abdwid at these periods, and 
thrwttgb which ^e* enquirer after trdththust grope his 
waj, evs-faearftvea M the object of hl#*ardi. A * f«. 
fality, indeed, ' *sitaRkS'f# iMive Mtehded our Scottish re- 
cord*; and* nnder-Cromweirfhe natlenBl archives were 
ngidn|i^aged of' their scanty trcasuies, wMd), at the 
(Jnton, bytheloii «r the veakd which was ocmrndssibned 
to Te^coovey ' dwm 10 Bcoflaml, w\efe scattered on the 
mighty 'oeep> 

Mr Tytler commences hit ymAc ndih the reign of 
Alexander III., becaaso^ as he obasrves in his Pre- 
face, >* it is at &is period that our national annals be- 
come partlcniarly interesting to the general reader;** 
and because, ^< daribg the nign of this monarch, Khg- 
Uad first begi^ to ^tertaib serkras thoughts of the re- 
doction of her sistei' country.** After narrating the in- 
tcrettli|g«vef)tts of Ihls icign, we have the ^ort reign 
(if It nmybrcaUed so) of Margant, the maid of Nor- 
way, gT«aid«daughter of AlexaMcr, and graod-nftce to 
Bdwtfd'I. Her death prodoeed thoae fearful convul- 
sions^ which pfcocded and prevailed during the inglo- 
rioua reign of John BaUol ; and Mr Tytler*s patriotism 
glows when BatraHog the achlevcmenta 6f Wallace and 
his bold cohtpaniofM. In the history^ the-Interreg- 
tram, wlHeh preeraed ilM' aecession of Robert Bruce, 
the pffoesediogs of fldwaxd i. nvm prominent objects ; 
and the splendid- reign of -the gieat restorer of tlie mo- 
narehy,ia one which eannof Mi fo excite every lover of 
hia eountfyi The first vehitte oobdodes with the vrign 
of Robert fimee, by whom the English had been finally 
expelled ftom Seotund, and whole fiame, as its dell¥erer, 
will be #Mgotten only when Sedtlaad ceases to exist 
The second volnme comains the history of ihe reign of 
David II., Brttce*8 oott,*grotanded on'fiie documents 
printed in ike aplendif natiomd work entitled ^ Rotuli 
8coiie»,** and in •* Rcfeekt8on*s Paitiamenttry Reeoide," 
ftcAtfu At-iti^inlpeiliblefiirasintheielimitaiogive. 



an ontline.of this eventfol rdgn, we refoliie reader to 
Mr Tytler. The volume condudcs with an ^ Historical 
Enquiry into the Ancient State of ScotUmd," ciMtain. 
ing various divisk>ns on the general appearance of the 
eonntry, ite forests, marshes, castles, viUageSf religious 
houses, agiicoltuie, farming ; the distinet usees in Scot, 
land, ancient Parliament of Scotland^ early commctte and 
navigation, state of the early Scottish cbnroh, and sports 
and amnsements of •orient Scotland. Tobotbvolamcs 
are added numeroas important notes- and mnetraiionS) 
in which are pointed out, and ably refttted, the inae^ 
curaeiee of Lord Hdlee^ and the misMpisseotationa of 
Dr Lingard. 

We heaitate not to say, that Mf TSftlv^a woric is a 
national undertaking, and will, we doubt noS, beeoaoe a 
standard work in our modem literatuie. Mt Tytler 
has shown, by the two volumes before us, that be is 
completely qualified fat his task ^ and Aough there are 
some of his inferenoea and condusiona which we feel 
strongly disposed to oootest with him, yet these in no 
degree detract fkom the very gteail mcrtta ok thia meat 
di&erate undertaking. The work is te be oeaq>leted in 
s|x volumes; and, wkea it iseomplsted, it will be a 
work of which both author and pnblisher may be justly 
pcond« 

It is hardly neeesury to lemind oar leaden, that Bfr 
Tytler*e work will yet be move intsamstiag as it pre* 
ceeds ; and wcantieipale grsat pleasmfft.an the penisal 
of his History of the reigna of the Princes of Ae House 
of Stuart, of Mary, of the stQrmy. period of the Refor- 
mation, add of the sucoeecttEig centuy of itril^ cod titf. 



SkeUhu 9firUh Charac^r. By Itfrs S. C Hall« $' 
▼olfl. LoQdon ; Wcslley and Davis. IS29^ . 

It is seldom that modesty oocasiom the misnomer of 
a btK>V ; it has done so, however, in the present case. 
By far the greater number of die ]^«eea in the two vo- 
lumes before us are not sketches ;-*they have the finish 
of cabinet picture^ and yet the fteshness, and freedom, 
and fbrce if lest laboured detafi. The work has taken 
US by turprisei too. Mrs HalTs name we had before 
known, as that ot a lady who wrote some ptetQr little 
pieces ibr her hnsl»nd*s excellent Aanual--tbe Amu- 
let — and some rather plearing, but periiaps laborious^ 
Jnvenilff, ess^ for her own — ^The Foiget-Me-Not lor 
Young People. But to find that she is a fair native of 
the Emerald Isle, who, for vigorous yet delicate percep- 
tion of character, liveliness of style, and skill in arran- 
ging a plot — or rather, in concatenating a series of plots 
-^is not uawortliy of taking her place with her higiiiy 
talented countrywomen, whose names are linked with i 
its literatnrfr--and its iresdom, too— is what we own we' 
were not pr^Mced £oKk 

It is in the* beautiful sea-side sedusion of Bannow, 
in the county of Wexford, fiiat the whole busineis of 
the book takes places The volumes contain above a 
dozen stories, the first of which is called the ^' Libr of 
Bannow,** f!rom its heroine being Llllas, the niesce ofthe 
-most important old lady in the place — Mrs Cassldy, 
te wit. As it is the longest, at well as the first, of the 
tales, it serves to iiitroauce ns to many characters who 
figure in the others ; whUe, in its own plot and denoue- 
ment, it has a substantial and delightfixl interest, which,, 
though fully sa^fied, yet leaves us to fed that ** Peggy 
-the ^her,** and oriiers, are old acquaintances when we 
again meet with them. Thus, without the appearance 
wdaboration— while every link of the dozen is a sepa- 
rate ring — the whole makes a chain which embraces all 
the lovor, friendriiips, characters, and occurrences of 
Bannow. This it at once an original and a charming 
feature in the book. It so connects each story with all the 
othert, that jEhe whole readr like a novel, while every 
oneoftbemsepazatdyfoansabeantiftiltale. We thus 
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become denizens of the Tillage, uid feel a homebred 
•ympathy for every family in it — from the rector's and 
priest's, to the old and lonely dwellers in the ruined 
balls of Coolhull. 

This is all very high praise, but we have yet more 
to give. The book is written in no party or exclusive 
spirit, and with no political views. Yet its perusal will 
do much service — so kindly and general is the spirit of 
charily with which it is embued, in its best and truest 
sense, because not ostentatiously exhibited. The Eng- 
lish and Scottish reader will find the nobler qualities of 
human nature so sympathized with, that it cannot be 
supposed that political violence or delusion on either 
side could extinguish them altogether ; — and he will 

see ^but without the formality of being i^wn— that 

even a Wexford rebel, and a suspected priest, in happier 
circumstances than those of actual civil war, may be 
among the kindest and the best of human beings. What 
may not a people abounding in such examples become ? 
Without, too, the formality of instruction, as in Leadbet- 
ter's Dialogues, and even in Miss Edgeworth's writings, 
the work is admirably calculated to be practical ; and 
more than the Irish peasant may profit by the rich pic- 
ture of Irish « Indipindinei.'** " * 

As yet this book is unknown here ; but we trust 
what we have now said in its favour will be the means 
of bringing it into immediate notice, for few recent pub- 
lications are more deserving of attention. 



Orihoepff and Elocution ; or, the first part of a Fhu 
losophical and Practical Gtammar of the £ngli»h 
Languagty fkr ike tue of Teacher »^ Academies^ and 
Public Speaker*. By James Knowles. Glasgow ; 
R. Grifiin and Co. 1829. 

This is a work from the pen of the father of the 
celebrated dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles. It is 
evidently the production of a man of sense and expe- 
rience; and contains a very distinct developement of tlie 
principles of elocution, from the first simple elements of 
speech, to their most extended combinations in words 
and sentences. It is scarcely to be expected that we can 
enter here into the minutia of this subject ; but, from 
the attention we have paid to the work, we are inclined 
to think that it will go a great way towards suppljriog 
wliat has been long Mt to be a desideratum,— a correct 
and comprehensive school-book, for the general use of 
teachers and learners, uniting the principles of general 
or philosophical to tbme of instituted grammar. 



The Conduct of the Riev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar ofls- 
linffton^ on the Continenty and at a Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and Oj 
the British and Foreign Mibk Soe^m considered 
and exposed ; with Strictures on the Church ofEng^ 
land Missionary Sodety, j;c. By Robert Ualdane, 
Esq. Edinburgh; Willism-Whyte and Co. 1829. 

This is another of the numerous controversial works 
whidi have sprung out of the Apocrypha question. 
Into the merits of that question. Heaven forbid that we 
should ever enter! It appears, by the present book, 
that the Rev. Daniel Wilson has given grievous ofience 
to Mr Robert Haldane ; and the consequence is, that 
Mr Haldane devotes 239 pages of letter-press to a very 
vituperative chastisement of the said Daniel Wilson. 
Like other theological disputants, Mr Haldane writes 
very sternly and fearlessly ;-.that he writes also in the 
true and meek spirit of Christianity, we shall not take 
upon ourselves to say. This, however, we will say, that 
we have of late been more than once indined to think, 
that there would be as little sin in a pair of pistols, as in 
the language fired off at each other by certain clerical 
disputants. 



Memoir of Mrs Ami H. Judson^ including a History 
of the American Baptist Mission in Ae Burman 
Empire. By James D. Knowles, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston. London ; Wlghtman and 
Cramp. 1829. 

Mrs Judsom was a highly accomplished and excel- 
lent woman, and the wife of a very pious and imeiligciil 
man. We do not exactly approve of the manner in which 
the present << Memoir" is writtea, which is too excla- 
sively the style of a panicular sect ; but the volume 
contains much interesting information regarding the 
habits and customs of the Burmdie, beddes aflfording 
to all missionaries an example well worthy of imitatioo, 
in the honourable discharse of their duties, so patiently 
and laboriouslv persevered in by II r and Mrs Judson. 
At the same tmie, having had some oppoitutiitiea of in- 
vestigating the subject, we must candidly states that we 
consider the conversion of the Bunneae to Chiisdaniiy a 
very bopeleia apeoalatioti, for at least sefonl eeotwies 



Syllabic Spelling ; or^ a Summary Method of Teaching 

Children to Read^ upon the principle originally 

discovered by the Sieur BerthatuL Adapted to the 

English Language by Mrs Williams. Fourth edition. 

London; Whituker and Co. 1829. 

This is one of the very best books of the kind with 

which we are acquainted, and had we three hundred 

children, (which we probably never will have,) we should 

put a copy into the hands of each of then* 



Apician Morsels ; or^ Tales of the Tdbie, Kitchen^ 
and Latf^r. By Dick Humelbeigius Secundus. 
London ; WhitUker and Co. 1829. Pp. 348. 
This is an amusing book, though it is the prodnc- 
tion of only a half-bred man, , of one who pmends to 
more learning and humour than he poss c sa c a. We r^ 
ther suspect, too, that so maoy worin have of late been 
written about eating and drinking, that the aabjecc is 
getting stale. There is, however, a good deal of Epi- 
curean research, and many curious aneodoCaa and atoiies 
in the ^* Apician Morsds,'* which will he lead with 
mudi pleasure, we presume, by the profeaaienal gonr- 
mand* We might have said more, but the Imih is, ic 
is not half an hour since we dined, and we hare thn&> 
fore no appetite for the theme. 



The Bee Preserver ; or^ Practical Directions for the 
Management and Preservation of Hives, Trantl^ 
ted from the French of Jonas de Gelleu. £dinb(ugh ; 
John Anderson. 1829. 

This is a very excellent little work, npoB jsm inte- 
resting and delightful subject. From the dear pndical 
directions, and the valuable disooveriea, it contains il- 
lative to the history and economy of beca, we ihink 
it ought to be in the hands of every apiarian. Many 

nle are fond of bees, as the author remarks,— a- 
have a passion for them; but it la not eaoagh 
to be fond of them.— they must be skilfully taken care e^ 
according to certain rules, applicable in evciy caaa, bot 
more particularly in bad years. Mistaken eaie annoys 
them— Jiiggar^ltness ruins them. Instructions, thsM^ 
fore, from an experienced person,' an abiolately neeea- 
sary ; and we know of none on which we would be in- 
dined to place more reliance than those of Jonas de 
Gelieu. He treats, among many other things, of the 
proper situation for an apiary— <»f the props time to 
transport a swarm to the situation designed for it— of i 
the best sort of hives— of the quantity <2 honey neoes- ' 
sary to maintain a hiveu— of the nse of capes or hoc^ 
of the manner of uniting swarms and of icnewing eU 
hives— dof the enemies of bees, and means of ofcroamiiig 
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them — of the diseases of bees — of the difeent Tsrieties 
of bees, and their laagnage— and of the preservatum of 
hives in winter. The tzanslatioo, which is very dassl- 
cally executed, Is from the pen of a lady. It is dedicated 
to the Highland Society) to which it has been presented 
by Sir Walter Scott 



A TreaHte an the T^eorff and PracHce ofih$ Art tf 
Fencing, By Oeoi^ge Roland, Fencmg Master at 
the Royal Academy, Edinburgh. Edinhorgh. 
Archibald GonsUble and Co. ; and sold by the Au- 
thor at his Roomsy lloyal Maaege. Edinburgh. 
1828.* 

This is*, without exception, the dearest and most 
practical work on the sabject that haa come to our no- 
tice. The whole of its eontents, indeed, are*strictly 
and esscntiaUy practical ^.— they are the Tesn)ts of a 
long attention to the art among the first fencers of the 
day,— an experience whidi has cultivated to ihe highest 
a naturally sound and clear head, joined to rare physi- 
cal qualifications. The infonnadon which he lias thus 
acquired, Mr Roland conveys in that quiet, sensible, 
unpretending manner, which characterizes tiis style of 
teaching. 

Prefixed to the work is a preface, containing some 
notices of the history of the small sword ; and it is 
chiefly to this part of the work that we intend at pre- 
sent to confine oorsdvea— as the most likely to be in- 
teresting to the general reader. Passing over Mr Ro- 
land** mmute investigation into the origin of swords in 
general— the nrobable excellence of the Romans in the 
use of it, and other preliminary matter— we come at 
once to the history of the small sword. There is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about this weapon— «ver 
bright as its wearer's honour— ^aceful in its form, and 
classical in its purposes ; it is at once an ornament to 
the owner, and a grateful and elegant means of death 
to hujoH^d antagonist Then what a crowd of as- 
sociations hang like festoons of flowers around it — lilce 
the myrtle around the sword of Hsrmodios. Are there 
not associated with it to all eternity the names of Ty- 
balt, Mercutio, Hamlet,— -and, in later days, of those 
gallant prize-fighters, whose fame lives in the pages of 
the Spectator ? Does there not rise to our mina*s eye a 
varied crowd of interesting images, from the elder An- 
gelo guarding the slightest leaf of his mistress's bouquet^ 
which he had placed upon his breast, from the points of 
the best swordsmen in France, down to that battered 
image riding in ferocious ana solitary grandeur izito 
Hogarth's '< Sonthwark Fair ?*' The history of this 
noble art is, it must be confessed, somewhat involved in 
otMcurity—jiames and dates are rather uncertain—but 
the time may come when some Niebuhr (no industry 
short of a German** is commensurate to the task) shall 
do for fencing what he has already done for Rome. 
Meanwhile, we lay before our readers what information 
we have been able to pick up— taking for our ground- 
work Mr Roland's history, and interweaving occasion. 
ally such shreds and patches of informatioa as have 
(Heaven knovrs how or when I) been drawn to us by 
the universal attraction of our hrain. 

The origin of the rapier, or small sword, properly so 
called— that is, of the sword calculated for the thrust 
alone^— it is impossible to ascertain* £ven the country 
of its invention is unknown. It is, howeyer, first found 
in general reception in the more southern nations of 
Europe; and its appearance is nearly coeval widi that 
simplification of means, always attendant upon and 
characteristic of the advance of a sdentific spirit, which 



• We have promlMd an ooosalonsl retrospective Review ; aad 
the work whose title we hare copied abote it upon a subilect to 
which we are daiiious of dixeeting the atfendea of out zsaden.* 
Bd, UL Jcmr. 



led men, about the beginning of the 16th century, to 
lay aside by degrees their cumbrous defensive armour, 
and rely more upon the simpler defence afibrded by a 
proper use of their own weapon of offence. Like all in- 
fant arts, the use of the sword was at first much more 
complicated than was requisite. Men could not at 
once reconcile themselves to such a simple and unos- 
tentatious mode of defence ; besides, it was necessarily 
practised for a time quite empirically — the lapse of 
ages was required, before the Lockes and Newtons of 
fendng arose to reduce it to its first priodples. The 
result of the operation of these combined causes was a 
ridiculous and unnecessary complication of feinu, 
guards, and attacks— >not to speak of a great many 
monkey tricks and contemptible advantages taken, whose 
memory is only preserved in the engravmgs which have 
come down to us from these times. We allude to the 
practice of parrymg with the dagger, or recdving the 
adversary's point in the doak wrapped round the left 
army-.to the practice of fighting at night with rapiers and 
dark-iaoterns, — ^to the volte, and all such expedients, 
^lost of these inventions, it seems to us, may be traced 
to Italy, whose acute inhabitants a{^ear to have«arried 
intrigue and chicane into the practice of arms, as well 
as into arts and politics. This fact almost leads us to 
suspect that the small sword was first sedulously culti- 
vated in Italy. Its introduction was probably simul- 
taneous in several conntries ; for we have 9tea in old 
armouries a sword used previous to the discontmuance 
of defensive armour, larger and more cumbrous, but 
otherwise of predsdy the same oonatruction as the mo- 
dem small sword wiUi the bayonet blade. Its superiority 
over either the mere cutting sword, or the cot-and-throst 
sword, was suflkiently obvious. 

But if Italy seem tlius to be the mother of the art, it 
was in France undoubtedly that it was first reduced to 
elegant and scientific practice ;— it is from France that 
every country, which csn boast of a modem school of 
fendng, has had her first lessons. A fact is stated by 
Mr Roland, which suffidently accounts for the sope- 
rioriry of that country:— «^ In France, until lately,, 
fendng was considered of so much national importance, 
that no masters were allowed to teach in Paris, without 
having served a sort of apprenticeship in some Salle 
d'Armes, and afterwards proving their talents in two 
public exhibitions, in opposition to the last received mas- 
ters. Such as had been thus reodved, enjoyed, beudes^ 
other honours, the freedom of all places of public amuse- 
ment for a year." It was this incorporation of fencers 
whidi sent forth all those professors in the art, who have 
so simplified the weapon and iu use, that they have re- 
duced it entirdy to a contest of judgment and bodily 
agility. At the same time, it is but just to remark, 
that France, as the country where the art has ever been 
in moat raipttie, has, nnder the ssnetion of her name^ 
sent forth more quacks and unqualified pretenders to 
this accomplishment than any country in Europe. 

Gennany had originally a national style of fendng, 
which difiined matenally from the French. To this lat- 
ter, however, it is every day giving place. The French 
style is nearly the same that is taught among ourselves 
—the positions and attitudes are in most respects the 
samp .thf system of waiting for exposures on the part 
of the adversary, and then tmsting to promptness and 
quickness in the thrust, is the same. The German atti- 
tude is, the body indined forwards ; the right leg bent 
so as to form, fiom the ankle, an angle rather less than 
a right-angle with the fioor ; the left leg forming with 
the body a straight line from the head to the floor; the left 
hand rested on the haunch ; the right arm depressed, and 
the point of the foil devated. The fencer's business is not 
to wait for openings, but to form tiiem, by pressing aside 
his adversary's blade. He never thrusts on a disengsge- 
ment Long controversies have been waged in Germany 
on the comparative merits of these two systems. . Ap- 
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fflaU Inye heat nude on both sides to the resulu of 
QBBpctUioDS bfitVMVi pnelitioners of the different sys- 
tems. Such appasU must ficquently be fsU^us, in 
Mfmfft iadiyldtttl ikiU msy.oAeo give the vietoiy to 
the wooe systaii. The theory of the Fceoch srtists is 
the mere fessible^ ood the asoendency it is d^ily gMoiogv 
in spile of xmtioDsl jeelottsyy over the other, is a stsoog 
ciicurastsnce in ils frvour.. . 

Id Ftfft'*"^! theact iscompsmtirelj of modem introdue- 
tioD. Not but them have been all along pmctical swords- 
men among nSt ss veil as among other nations ; but theie 
weee oano of scientific eminence. It was about the be« 
ginning of last ecntoiT that any thing like eminence in 
fencmg displsyed itseu in En^bnd. The most distu- 
gnisbd professors have been either foreigner^ or have 
studioi ^ art abroad. At the same time domiciled in 
RnglsTHi, they accommodated themselves in some mea« 
sure to the national tem^pecament,. and, by coming into 
mare frequent contact with each other, have contracted 
{leouliatities suffieicnt to entitle them to be considered 
as a school apost. The I^ngUsh style of fencing is loss 
showy than the French, but perhaps more dose aad 
energetic. Among many distinguished nanns we entif 
merate the race of Angeln, O^Shaughnessy, and, thou^ 
last, not least» tho Rolands, father and son. 

Much more mi^t be said in detail of the progress of 
fencing. The various attitudes which have from time 
to timohetn adopted, modiiied, or rejected, according to 
the varying opinions of utility and grace, afford room 
for oBiious speculation. The various iorms of blades, 
guards, and pusomele, ofe a good theme for the dis* 
play of aati^tuKdin lure. Bat <hese we must psss over 
.at psBient, and ^ndnde our bnef sketch by lome gene* 
ral remarks on the importsnce of fencing as an art. 

We are!admirefs of man in the abstmet, and lay lit- 
tle stress on tiie modificadons which timet and drcom-' 
stsnees supesindace upon him. We are no idolaters of 
the ages of chivalry, and are rather sceptical as to many 
of the mond and intelleotaal boastings of the present 
day* But in every age we can venerate where we find 
Aem-i-beauty in form, kindliness in ficeling, grasp of in- 
teUeet, and vivid daring of imagination. We believe 
that every aoe and every country has been more &vonr- 
able to the developement of one or other of man's facul- 
ties, and we seek in dl of them materials for our opinion 
of man's capabilities. . In our seeearch we find there is 
one ingredient which cannot be dispensed with, in the 
person who would claim a high rank in our estimation, 
and that is, true courage ; or, in other words, the union 
both of moral and physicsl courage. We know no 
means so likely to evolve this quality where it is latent, 
to perfect it where it exists, than an exercise which at 
once cultivates the bodily powers, thus giving jxs self- 
confidence, and at the same time tasks the intelleetual 
faculties in no small degree. It may be' tj^ no civilian 
in this country may ever need to use his swohi^ but the 
command of every limb, and the presence of mmd gene- 
rated by the pracdee of fencing, are qualities wMdi may 
ho called for in every situation. The tffiirts of the 
Rnj^ish masters have prodnoed a body of amateur, ta- 
lent, which has long been in high repute. The cxer. 
tions of Mr Roland in Edinburgh have -ahcady called 
forth, in this dty, a quantity of amateur talent^-which, 
considering the shortness of the time, could scarcely 
have been expected. We ste not inclined to disparage 
the great merits of Fraoealansa as a teacher, but there 
has been "an enthusiasm and a union among Aolsnd's 
scboIaM^ which.wohaiwnat found in his ; and it is this 
enthusiasm and nnion whidi have mainly contributed 
to place Edinburgh fendng on the respectable grade 
which it has attauMd. At the same time, we are bold 
enough to say, that the spirit o( amateur fencing seems 
for a couple of years to nave been rather retrograding 
among us. Two causes have operated to this effect. 
The first gloM of novelty has worn off, and that cools 



the love of many. The other is the dikctnti ufidt of 
some of the younger students. They taJoe fendqg amon^ 
a host of other athlet^ exercises, which dissipate and 
distract theiiat^ntion. To baa fencer, thfi* is iw^uiicd 
a plose, an4« for |i tinie, /s pretty eacdusive attention. 
We are happy to see added to tW ^uhs of onr city, one 
which takes fencing exclusively under its protection. It 
may do much to arrest diis retrograding spirit^ and we 
look 10 «t to undertake the task. 
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Rn poitts sate ooulot, iMfeor amle^ tHost 
Qutaquit a, bie sLould qood delMtiMt bsbM I 

T^aor SD Mo^i^idige quietold amsB.* 

Language cannot describe the anxfecy whldi has 
been shown, during the course of the present month, by 
all ranks and dosses, to obtain one glimpse of those 
Editorial Slippers we were the humble instrument of 
immortalizing in onr UMi Number. Not only have de^ 
putatipns waited upon us from all th^ most eoosidrr- 
able towns of Oreat Britain and Irelahd, but from 
Paris, Madrid, Florence, \^enna, and odier remote 
places, where one would have hardly thought there was 
yet time for the LiteaakY Joubnal of May 3d m 
have been received. We have been hononred with let- 
ters, too, fr^m all the tavan* of the Continent, contain, 
ing tfie most dressing solidtstions fluently to resume 
our wmtouAy as our correspondents of the Prendi 
Academy c^ them, and undek dieir iiifloenoe to ex. 
tend our literary researches over the whole of Europe. 
With r^ard to our friends at home, we have done 
every thmg that it was posrible to do to gradfy their 
curiosity. Bay after day we have sat in our suppoa, 
from morning till night, receiving a perpetn^ sucoes- 
sion of visitors, three^fourffas of whom we never hehdd 
in bur lives before, who merely passed throogh onr 
audience-chamber, as if it had been a royai' ttawfng. 
room, cast one glance upon our fkoe, beaming with be* 
nevolence, and then riveted their gaze upon the retirittg 
modesty of our dumb and gentle slippers, who, as Vi 
conscious of the notoriety mto which they had been 
thus suddenly brought, clung more dosely to onr feet, 
clasping our toes and instep in the most affectionate 
embrace. As to our foreign friends, we beg to assure 
them that the ** Editor in his Slippers,** oe, in the 
sof^ language of Italy, in his .PlanelSsr, will often ap. 
pear Before uiem, to make them acquainted with many 
little literary gems and fnemorabUia whidi might odier- 
ways pass unnotleed, because diey do not float on the 
surface of the stream. 

We liAve seldom fdt happier in our sl^»pers tlmn we 
fed to-day.' It is a glorious day in the first month 
of summer, and we have already seen the greater 
part of the proof sheets of the conduding Number of 
the first Volume of the Lttkeary Joukval. The 
success whidi has attended this publication k, In a 
great measure, to be attributed to our slippers. It is 
true, that the phrenologists tell us onr bump of Idtalu 
ty alone is large enough to make an ordinary head ; hot 
our IdealHyito^^. have been of no nse without our 
slippers. Without fdjppers, winter would be nicvdv a 
season of great-coats and sore throau ; — widioat sup- 
pers, summer would be nothing but a few moDtfaa of 
perspiration and whits trowsers ; without dippers, li- 
teiuture would be a series of Newsp^r reports «id ad- 
vertisements of Warren's Blacking. To winter, tfp- 
pers impart all its fireside eomfbrts, — to summer, aU iu 
refreshing coolnpss,— and to literature, all its rooiaoce 
and poetry — all its free and unfettered genias. Jsuuoa, 
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we daxeaaj^ wxpte in boota ; and so, no doubt, did the 
author of the ** Newgate Calendar,*' — ^probably in top. 
boots. But Sir Walter Scott writes in slippm— ^<^e 
yellow sIiMers ; Professor Wilson writes in slippers — 
bri^t jred slippers; Moore writes in slippeis--^rk 
blue slippers) Wordsworth writes in slippers— light 
green slippers ; and We write in slippers — ^black un- 
bnuhed siippcts. If there be any thing of ours in 
the LiTKBAiir JotraVAL a good deal superior to 
aught that has been ever written by any of the Ulns- 
trious Authors we have mentioned, it is entirely to be 
attributed to this caase,-i— that our slippers are of a su- 
perior quality to theirs ; for the more we examine into 
the point. Use more we aie satisfied that inspiration lies 
in the sli|^aft> 

Somepeopb told ua, when we annomieed the LiTK- 
RA&Y JouEVAii, thai it was not likely to succeed. 
They sai^ la the patitest maoner possiMe, that if it 
could sueeeed under anyone, it would saceed under us ; 
bnt that there was no field fbr the work in Edinburgh ; 
that the London Weekly Periodicals of the same dass 
had the start of us ; and that Scotland was very slow in 
patronising new attempts. We thanked our ftlends 
▼ery stDcerely for the great comfort they gaye usi and, 
turning upon our heel, we said to ourselves-**' It thaU 
sncceed;^ and an Irish echo, in the shape of old Ghris- 
i^topher North, boldlv replied-.'*! foretel the book wQl 
prosper.'* Christopher and We were right. The book 
has prospered. . From the very first number^ the Litx-> 
RART Journal has been a hit. We had no dull and 
feeble infanfjy hanging on the tery confines of life, and 
only indicatmg ttiat we were not dead by an occasional 
squeak or squeal. We started into the ri^gour ot youth 
at once t and we are not aware that, eveti'in our earliest 
days, we ever had a drcnlation under fifteen hundred 
weekly. The truth is, Scotland needed a Literary 
Journal ; and the numerous literary friends, ay^ and 
some of the literary sir anger ty who rallied round us, made 
it easy for us to engage the sympathies of our readers, 
and to4proG^ed with an eclat which^few weekly peviodi- 
cals have been able to obtain. We refer with pride and 
confidence to the Index t^ our first volume, wjueh we 
this day^4pablish, in pmof of the support which our 
Journal has receiyeay--«upport which, whether we 
consider its extent and importance, or the handsome 
and liberAl manner in which it has been communicated, 
has ruely been paralleled, and will certainly never be 
sarpassea. The Literary Journal may extend to 
a hundred volumes ; but, full of improvements as we 
hope each succeeding volume will be, we shall overlook 
back with something of the feelings of a first love upon 
t^e literary intercourse and glad tumultuous hopes which 
accompanied its commencement. We are now abroad 
up<m the pcean, and the. winds and waves are aiound 
us, but^e friendly hands that fluDg an adieu to us as 
we left the shore,— the afieetionate vmoes that said, '« Ood 
apeed you !'*— .and the skilftU mariners who took a pull 
at the oar till they had safely towed us from among the 
breakers and shaUows, must not, and shall not^ soon be 
fin^tten. 

We name no names, else the Editor in his Slippers 
would have to write a catalogue, instead of an arttde, 
and would, after all, be obliged to pass over some, who 
have, for difitent reasons, been necessitated to write 
anonymously, but whose names are not, therefore, the 
less eminent, or (heir writings the less able. A compli- 
ment, however, has been paid us i^ two persons of which 
we are proud, because they stand nearly at the head of the 
living genius of Scotland, and because they are loved, 
both for themselves and for their works, by that country 
whose approbation it is our diief object to obtain. With 
Rob&rr Bums, our highest ambition would be 

«— for poor aold Seollaiid's sake 
Some usefitl plan or book to 1 



and we cannot helpbdieviDg that there is some prospect 
of our object being accomplished, n^hen Allan Cun- 
NiNOHAM and the Ett'riok Shefherb expRM 
themselves well satisfisd with our isxertions. With the 
former we;iro neS'pwsoiiaUy aoquaisted, not havlBg 
been in London for several years ; but we ms^ safsly 
say, Aat, through his correspondence and otherwise, we 
know bhn better tiian we do many with whom we are 
personally acquainted. It is not very long since one o( 
his letters to u« began thus t^** My dear Sir; I like 
ytntr paper^ and Hike the BdHor^ ttndjbr the eake qf 
both I trish these versee were the best I ever wroteJ* 
The verses ^rere excellent ; but to us diere wai more 
poetry in tHe two lines of prose we have just quoted. 
The Ettriek Shepherd likewise is one to whom oftr heart 
warms; Ivhsncver we name him ; and we think it no 
small thing that the anthor of Uie Queen's Wake— a 
poem whidi will be read with URdiminished deUght 
centuries henee— shouldhavttihrilten tons theae words, — 
*^ril defy Great Britain to yet up a$ «pH«##, «< 
amusiny^ and ae divers\fied^ a literary paper ae youfeV* 
We should wish to be believed,-..though perhaps therf 
are some who will not believe us,— when we sagr, it 19 
not vanity which induces us to quote from thM twa 
letters ; if it were, we mi^t quoto fcom a hundred 
others. We are actuated solely by tk irish to express ths 
honest satisfaction we f<^l 19 being thus np^ only laudati 
a landaiiey \yaX lauda^ by the two pemoa wboee good 
opinion, as ISditor of a Scottish periodioal, we would 
npt exchange for any thing else that could be oifiaed ua« 
The newspaper pvess^ tooi Jiaa Iwted nol^, and we owf 
our best thanu to at least fifty Editc^ /Hieyhave met 
us with no petty jealousy — tbev have ndt hinted doubts 
or hesitated dislike* They bade u^ be of good cheer at 
the outset ; and, having had an opportunity of judging 
for them^ve^ they have come forward manfully and 



heartily to state the favourable inpzession we have 
made. We are pleased at this.; for, unlike ftir Copib^ 
and the phrenologists, we respect the newspi^Ber piess 
of this countiy. It is conducted by men of talent and 
Inming, and in no country don it go more hand in 
hand with public opinion* We suspect therefore, 
it is only they to whom the praise of thepress is as the 
bunch of grapes to the fox, who wiQ afiect to despise 
it. Nor must we omit to thank, also, many £ditors» 
both in EngUnd and Ireli^uL Thanl^, is is true, ate 
easily given, and often come only from the lips ; but 
let them try us when th^y want a favour at our hands, 
and may our slippers become cloven hooves if we prove 
ungrateful ! 

But let us now be a littk Isas egotistical, fat we have 
a number of things lying upon our table which we wish 
to notice. And, first of all, comes an unpublished jeu 
d*eeprH by the poet Southqr* We are mdebted for it 
to a friend who has made the tour of Europe, and who 
thus describes the fsiaaapt in which it oame into his 
possession i' 

**> Dufing a summer ramble in Switzerland, I avafled 
myself of the selviees of one of die hafdy and hitolli- 
gent mouutaineera who gain a livelihood by pointing 
out the beauties of thdr xomandc country, and condncu 
ing travellers to the lofty summits of the Alps. In 
compliance with the usual formality at parting, my con- 
ductor presented me with his book, that I might certify 
the manner in which be had acquitted himself, direct- 
ing my attention to a rscommiendHtinB prom Mr Southey^ 
whose guide he hrpptni^ to have boen on a simihur oc- 
casion ten years before. I tookthe lihsrtvflf<a|9ing 
the Poet LaoreHt*s effusion^ which I thought qnito cfaa- 
racteristicr It ran as follows t 



B 



ty my troth, this Hans Both 
Is an exoeUe&t guide^<-« 



Ajokor, au 

And a savant beside. 
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A £ood geologist 

A better mineralogist, 

An able physician. 

And learned metaphyaldani 

Who scents out now causes proceed ; 
A syetem inventor, 
An expcrimeotor, 

Who raises potatoes firom seed. 
He luioweth full well 
The forest and dell, 

The chalets and dwellers therein; 
The mountains and fountains^ 
The ices and prices, 

Everv town, every village and inn. 
Take him for your guide. 
He has often been tried. 

And' will always be uiMful when needed ; 
.You'U be merrv together. 
In fiiir and foiu weather. 

And shake hands at parting as wa did.** 

I Southey eyidftntly wrote these lines in one of his amiable 
I and happy moments — moments which oeeasionally come 
to all of us. It was after dinner, in the inn at Zurich, 
which looks out upon the lake, and the neighbouring^ 
I mountains of Schwitz and Glarus. It was a beautiful 
afternoon ; a bottle of cool Rhenish wine stood before 
him,— probably Johannisberg ; and we will wager the 
Duchess of St Albans against a bad sixpence that his 
travel-wom feet were lapped In the elysium. of s'ippers. 
He felt pleased with himself and with all mankina, and 
he therefore ghiddened the heart of honest Hans Roth, 
by inditing the encomium we hare given above. 

Shift we the scenefrom Mr Southey and Switterland to 
Mr John Ramsay, weaver in Kilmarnock. ^ Howfleet is 
a glance of the mind !*' and if a man is determined to 
hunt out genius, there is no sayingin these days where he 
may be carried. <* Why may not imagination trace tha 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung- 
hole ?*' asks Sbakspeare. And, on the same principle, 
why may not imagination discover genius in a red night- 
cap, working at the loom in Kilmarnock ? We care 
not for the outward casket; it is the gem silently glit- 
tering within which we prize. Is the dewdrop less 
beautiful because it happens to fall upon the humblest 
blade of grass, rather than into the bosom of the full- 
blown rose ? Oenins comes like the dew from the starry 
sky, and dreams not of the conventional distinctions of 
artificial society. Mr John Ramsay may be a weaver 
in the sight of man, but he is a poet in the sight of hea- 
ven ; and he has his reward in his own heart. We do 
not mean to say that Mr John Ramsay is another 
Burns ; all we mean is, that he has the gentler suscepti- 
bilities of genius about him, and that we are, therefore, 
glad to have it in our power to gire publicity to one of 
his effusions. It is the latest efibrt of his muse, although, 
*^ in the present state of our trade,** he writes, *^ I most 
say with Bnxnsj^' am A' faeift hAe T to tSng?^^ 

LIKES TO ELIZA. 

There comes an hour, Eliza, when we most 
Bid all fiuieweU, and sink into the dnst; 
There comes a sun that shall behold us laid 
Beneath the turf, forgotten and decay'd : 
There conies a morning, at whoae vernal voice 
Earth shall revive, and nature shall njoice, 
' But see us sleeping In the dewy sod. 
And all unconscious as the kindred dod. 
There comes a day, diffusing life and lights 
With all that summer gives of warm and bright. 
And, as away its beams of sunshine pass^ 
They*!! sliade us deeper in the long green grass. > 
There' comes a day wl|en Autumn soall descend 
Dispensing blessings with an open hand ; 
And o*er tnese icxtile vales youtlis yet unborn 
I Shall wield the sickle in the waving com ; i 

I Join in the jests and simple pranks that goad . 
The hours along, and lighten labour's isad ; 



And when the dews of evening deck the \ 
And the lone redbreast tope the mellow shades' 
In love*s embrace theyll hail the twilight soenc^ 
Even in retreats where thon and I have b o ei v ' ■ 
While we, to lave and all things dse nnkoows. 
Mix oar odd dnst with generations gone. 
Tliere comes a day, whose dull and onary doas 
Shall see the world a cheeiless waste of snaws^ 
Whose fi^well beam, and setting jrlmaan ativak^ 
Purpling yon ancient mountain's lofty peak. 
Shall view the mantle of grim winter 9pnad 
Even, o'er the stones that mark our narrow bed. 
Bnt these will pass, and ages will roll on. 
And we remain unconscious they have flown i. 
Then comes a day when darfc shall grow the sky. 
The sun in mid-course dose his dying m, 
The sea stand still, deep-smitten with Samaj, 
And every isle and mountain flee away $ 
Tha heavens evanish with an awM roU^ 
And the last trumpet sound from pole to |Mle f 
Then shall our mortal put th* immortal o% 
And meet Eternal Justice on his throne. 
We have already iatrodaced Alexander Madaggan to 
the notice 4>f pur readers. Ue oontinoes to impnrve ; 
'and, as w« have good hopes of his future aehierements, 
we shall report progress from time to time. The fol- 
lowing is the last production he has put into one hands, 
and it strikes us as vigorous and good s 

STAMZAS^ 

By Alexander Madaggan. 

The frantic wind is sweeping shrill 
Over tlie head of the grey-haur'd hiflj .■ 

Ruin ram in the Ale; 
The blastd tree, the bursting rock^ 
By earthd^kake's shake, by lirhtnlng^i 

RoU tbhndering to the vaks. 

*Tis Heaven commands;— «weq» on, ye 
' Gather and fight, ve mystic forms ! 

Dash down, eacn swollen doud ! 
Wheel, earth ! thy course,-** shapeless blot 
Of wind and wave,— but, O! wrap not 

Yon cottage in thy stensud. 

Mv Jessie and my cottage spare f 

My spring-time and my summer's ther c^ ■ 

Mv life, and all life's worth ; 
Flash fiir awav, dread lightning's power. 
Blast not my home, blight not my flower. 

Chill not my cheering hearth ! 

Her sweet smile is my summer's ligb^ 
My beacon in the darkest night ; 

And Oh ! her gentle eye. 
It is my mom— my evening star. 
That shmes upon me kindlier fiur 

Than any in the. sky. 

Her virtuous mind's my store of wealth,— 
Her blooming cheek my flower of heaitlii«— 

Hetf mouth my hon^cdmb ; 
Her snowy, pure, and tranquil bresst^ 
The down where sinks my head to rMt,— 

Ragc^ stormy but spare my home! 

Let us turn now for a moment from poetry to prose. 
Herd 'S a letter from as worthy an inhabitint of Scot- 
Und as ever visited London,— a Sexagenarian and an 
LL.D., with all the primitive simplidty and strong in- 
tellectual vigcur of a gentleman of the old schod. He 
writes predsely a^he speaks, disdaining to adapt even 
his spelling to the modem pronunciation of the aiiaent 
Doric of his country. His letter is dated a month 4»r 
two back, but, as the subject is an interesting one, and 
is treated in an interesting manner, we shall give the 
greater part of it :— 

SI/kDAT JJI X.0KD0K.-»EDWA&D IEVIVCUm 
FLETCHEE. 

<< Vesterday wan Sahbaih. I dindskte hew it ia^ to 
me the Sun^y is like no Mher 4»y m the wifek. -The 
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face o* the tun-»the fields — ^tbe streeta — ^the counte- 
DBQcefl o' nien«-iny ain Uiought8,ftre a* different. It ii 
ane o* the beat blessings o* Chriatianity. There is 
soroethio); that exalts human natura in it, — something, 
that in one day in seven raises the servant to an equU- 
ity wi* his master; when tranquilltty disperses the 
cares an* anxieties o* the world, an* holiness becomes 
visible. But it is only in 'Scotland, — on the green hills, 
an* in the lonely glcri^, x>* oar native land, that the Sun. 
day is a Sabbath indeed. Her^, 'an' throughout Eng* 
land, it is difPerent. The Scottish peasant rises early, 
offtTS up his prayer in the midst of his children, and 
accompanies them to the distant kirk, — ^returns to his 
homely meal, — opens his Bible,_gatheTS his family 
around him, and concludes the evening wi* prayer. To 
this there are exceptions, but the example is character- 
istic In Kngland there are exceptions, but the excep. 
tion is the characteristic, and consists in a good dinner 
at the expense of the week, loitering away the evening 
at home, or in an ale-house, an* complaining o* the day 
as a weariness. In London^ with the majority, it is a 
day p* ptea&ure, tpent in excursions to Oreebwich, 
Graveaend, the Nore, Richmond, & c a ae goes a-fish- 
ing, a second a-shooiing« an* a third ivllows his occu-- 
pation as usual. But still there are thousands, an* tena 
o* thousands o* Christians in London ; an*, generally 
fpsaking, the churches are respectably filled. 

1 went to bear our countryman Irving. He is not so 
much run after in hia new chapel in Sidmouth Street, 
as he was at Hatton Garden ; consequently, there is 
now no difficulty in obtaining seats ; though at a* times, 
even in the middle o* his orations, he manifested anxiety 
for tlte accommodation 9* strangers. Tj^e new church 
is a tolerably handsome structure, but loo long for its 
width. It is not very large, but neatly fitted up, and 
the windows alternately ornamented wi* Scotch thistles 
in stained glass. Soon after I was seated, in came Ed- 
ward,— «ne o* the most ungainly-looking figures I ever 
saw, with his thick, lang, black hair, which he used to 
wear d la Naxartne^ now hanging about his ears in 
shaggy profusion. Hi8aci||»n is uncouth, but, since he 
took to reading his sermons, it is less extravagant. It 
is a kind o* hap weel, rap weel, pell-mell action, swing, 
ing round his arm without mercy ; then crouching to- 
g(^er, like a tiger ready to spring, he raises his elench- 
ed ni^Tes to the side o* his head, an*, apringing up wi* 
a loud, lang burst, discharges a tremendous thud upon 
the cushion, that echoes to the very ceiling. It is often 
impressive, always earnest ; unstudied, but ft'equently 
iU-ttmed. His accent is harsh, grating, and nations^ 
— unpleasant even to a Scotsman, but adapted to the 
rude grandeur o* his eloquence. Irving is an orator, in 
so far as a wild imagination, enthusiastic earnestness, 
dtjclanoation, an* Strang lungs, can make aoe,-..but 
farther I wfll not venture.. Upon the whole, he- is a 
good logician ; there is a mathematical closeness in his 
reasoning, but it is like a superstructure weeUfltted to- 
gether in its parts, but falling en moMMe before the least 
whiff o* #ind, from the want o* a good foundation. His 
composition is a kiiul o* Ossianic transposhion o* verbs, 
adjectives, an* playing wi* participles, — often lofty, sel- 
dom elegant, an* frequently inflated. He bore hia os- 
tentatious flattery nobly, but the turn o* the tide appeara 
to have turned his temper ; and Editors and all con- 
nected vi* the Press be raves against without mercy, 
abusing them for every thing but men an* Christians. 
In a word, Irving is a man o* genius,— a visionary cer- 
uinly, but sincere,— an enthusiast* but now and then a 
subUme'one. 

In the afternoon I tdtfk a step down to Finsbury, to 
hear Fletcher, o* breacb-o'-promise celebrity, (onotber 
countryman.) His new chapel is a huge, but not in- 
elegant, maes of bricks, faced with cement. The doors 
•fe marked '^ Oalkry," like a playhouse ; and over one 
is inacdbcd a paaaage ttma Scdpture, expressive o* a 



curss ; and above another, a verse containing a blessmg. 
It is double-galleried nearly round and round, and was 
crowded to aoffbcation. Throogh the whole service 
there was a crushing out an* a crushing in, like a coun- 
try Sacrament,-..%nd none o* the best o* order about thi 
stairs. There is naething remarkable about Pletcher*s 
appearance ; he is a stout, good-looking, dark-complex- 
ioned man. His preaching is often eloquent, and contains 
sound, excellent sense, but sae confoundedly mixed up 
wi* wishy-washy clap-traps, that it is lost in nonsense. 
This moment he is proving the truth o* revelation wi* 
a* the force o* a^ment, an* the next he breaks away 
into pitiful whine, about *^ some poor little boy that he 
visited yesterday, and who is to be executed next Wed- 
nesday morning at the Old Bailey, for the crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking and horse-stealing ;** or, ^< the last words 
and dying confession *' of some dear Christian sister, 
that he had been to visit that morning.** In fact. 
Fletcher has found the key to unlock the curiosity 0* 
the multitude. He is a kind 0* story-telling Rowland 
Hill the second. 

Next follows a poem of great merit, written by one 
tiiioae life hiihirto has been a very strange and chequer- 
ed scene, though we doubt not that, with steaily peree- 
verance, bstter prospects are in store for him : 

AMD ART TBOV FALSI ? 

And ait thou false ? my tried one ! 

Thou beautiful and best, 
Who, lost in feeling, sigfa'd when 

We parted, and conrast 
Thy love,^ while wild enM«ion 

Traced the memory of our youths 
When the kiss of fond devotioo. 

Melting, burnings sealed our truth ;— 
And art thou fiftUe? 

Mindesf thon at oar last meeting, 
' Where the ocean weds the Tweed, 
The moon theUr union greeting, 

Seem*d their nuuriage vows to read ; 
There was music on the river, 

And its sweetly blending tone 
Sane their bridal, breathing ever— 

'A not well to be alone ;— 

AndartOioa&lsa? 

I baTC not yet fonrotten 

That heavenly, noly hour ; 
Kor shall absence place a blot on 

Its remembrance, or Its power ; 
It liveth, and It burnetb, — 

It will live, and it will prove 
The heart thy kindred spurneth, 

Yet is worthy of thy love. 

AndartthoaflOss? 

.\ tkl^pwd ilkMhte eome o'er ib»— 

Recollections el the past ; 
Still thy image weeps before van, 

AU lovelv as thou wast. 
When my burning cheek did borrow 

Tears of agony from thine,— 
Of affection and of sorrow, 

Telling fondly thou wert mine,— 

Andarttbonfidae? 



'Tia true that late bad revell'd 

In my anguish ; it is true . 
It had young ambition levell'd. 

Sparing nothing,— saving yett; 
Yet, with thy love to light me,^- 

Invigorate,— inspired- 
Its blastinfs could not blight me^— 

Wither hope^—- nor chill desire ;— 

And art thou fiOae? 

My fitults were spread before thee^— 
B1aBken'd^*«gBth«r*d In a best ; 
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Yet with the loivB I bore thee, 

They minted not,— •were kMl. 
Ah ! whatever were their nimilMr,p-» 

Thehr turlwdenee, d arip ,— 
Thy pneeDce bade them sTamber,— • 

My heart !— my heart it thine ;^ 

And art thou ftlae? 

Can the ocean dothe the moantains? 

Can the earth forsake the sun ? 
Can streams from upland fountains 

Change their oonree, and baokwird nm ? 
Cm my heart iargtt the loved one' 

Of its being, and its Mrth ? 
And art thou, my fond, my pfoved one^ 

Deem'd truest on the earth— 

And art thou iUie? 

*Ti8 tme this hath been told me,— 

Tliis might weaker minds beUere; 
But the heart that thus could hold mc^ 

Caonot-HieTer eould deceive. 
I have search'd thee, and thy spirit 

Is untainted— }nire as blis^ 
StUl thy bosom I inherit,— 

'Twas an enemy did this ;— 

Thou art not fiJae! 

Of the author of the foUoving anecdote, it has been 
most truly said, that ^' his stock of tzaditiooary lore 
is not exceeded' by that of any other individual in the 
world.*' We coosider oar^lves very fortunate, now 
that his attention » devoted prineipally to works of a 
larger and more important nature, to be able to obtain 
so many of his shorter and misosUaoeons pieces, ftiU of 
interest and inibnhatioo as they nsually are, for the Li- 
T£ BABY JoiTBKAL. Mr Robert Chambers is as yets 
young man ; but there Is every reason to heHeve, that, 
m the course of twenty or thirty ye«rs, his collected 
works wOl form a body of national and traditionary 
literatttra of the most curious and ?alaable hind. 

A LAST CEMTURT AXCCDOTE. 

*^ Mr KoBs of Pitcalnie, an ingenious humorist, who 
spent his latter years chiefly in Edinburgh, was one night 
(about the year 1730) reeling home in a sUte of intozi- 
cation Uirough 8t Andrew square, when his fiuicy sug- 
gested to him the following amusing hoax upon Sir Law- 
renee Dundas. It occurred to his remembrance, on see- 
ing Sir Lawrenee*8 fine house, (now the office of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland,) that that genUeman was then 
known to be engaged in the laudable business of prS" 
vailing upon the members of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh to deot him their representative m Parlia- 

j ment, aM that he had already secured the approbation 
of so many of these worthy trustees of the public inte- 
rest, that, bnt for one recusant deacon, he was certain of 
his election. It was known that Sir Lawrenca Had tried 
erery possUda otans to bring^ofev thll^dinMdetttToice, 
but hitherto without success ; and there was some rea- 
son to apprehend, that after all the pains he had expend- 
ed upon uie rest, the grand object would not eventually 
be accomplished. Pitcalnie bethought him to assume 
the name of the deacon, to enter the house of the candi- 
date, call for what entertainment he pleased, and final- 
ly, as Sir Lawrence was confined to bed with gout, to 
go away without being discovered. No sooner had he 
settled tht plan in his own mind, than he praoeeded to 
put it in execution* Reeling np to the door, he rung 
the bell with all the Insolent violence which might have 
been expected ftmn so cooaeqoential'a person as the in- 
dividual he wished to personate, and presently down 

I came a half-diessed lacquey, breathing curses not hrad 
but deep, agsSnst die cause of this unseasonable annoy- 
ance. ^ Tell your master,'* said Pitcalnie, ** that Dea- 
con .«—..» (mentioning the name of the important elect- 
or) wishes to see him." When the man went up, and 
told Sir Lawrence that I>ea«on .i— had come drunk 



to the door, wishing to see him, the heart of the eld gsn^ 
tloman lo^t within him, and he instantly sent d«wn hia 
complimenu to his respected visitor, beggmg him to es* 
cu^e his awn naa-appesiaMS, which was oaly owb^ to 
extremity of innesa* bat antreatfaig thai he would cnlar, 
and m every respect use the house as his own. PstcaU 
nte grunted out an assent to the last pact of the mesBagc, 
and* baittg shown into a room, began to csU hisiily about 
lum. In the first place, he ordered a specimen of Sb 
Lawrence's port, next of his sherry, then of his claret, 
and lastly of his champagne. When he had drunk as 
much as he could, and given a most unoooadooahle de- 
gree of trouble to the whole household, he staggered eff^ 
leaving it to Sir Lawrence to come, next day, to the best 
exphmation he could with the d aaso n " 

To this amusing anecdote we shall add aWMlier ftom 
a difibrent pen, no less interesting, and a good deal 
more important, as it has an indirect connczkm with 
our present gracious Sovereign. The title will some- 
what surprise our readers :— 

ACCOirVT OF TBB LADT WHO VUBSED GSOBOC !▼. 

( «« Previous to the year I74ft« the Earl of Olcncaim 
was (Governor of Dumbarton Castle. His Goontcsa was 
sister or cousin of Murray of Broogfaton, supctioc of the 
parish of Annworth in GaUoway. At this tine, the 
pchoolmaster of Annworth waa Mr Androw Waddel, 
A.H. (afterwards well known as the tnnslasor of Bncha. 
nan*sPsalms), who, beinga very leaned man, waaaeeowi- 
mended by Bioughton to Lord Glcncatm, as tatsr to 
his sons. In thU way, Mr Waddd waa translated Iron 
Annwurdi to Dumbarton Casttck Duitog Mr VaddelTs 
residence with this nobla fhmily, a soldier In the gani- 
son, called Sutherland, died. His death waa vsiy aooa 
followed by that of his wife ; and tfacf left a aoo and 
daughter totally destitute. The boy, Wflliam, 
the army; and Mr WaddeU who waa no laMS n 
ble for his humanity than his leanitng, though 
bered with a large family of his own, and having Yciy 
slender means, adopted the soldier's daughter. 

*\ The little Margaret Satherhmd, as she grew up, be- 
came a paragon of beauty, and was no lesa admirod fiv 
the gracefulness of her appearsnce than she waa helo- 
ved for her amiable dhipositions. Such attracdona were 
too well calculated to excite stronger feelmgs than those 
of mere admiration. Though no less virtaoos than 
beautiful, this innocent creature became the victim of 
unlawful passions. A Captain Scott of the Aitdlery 
betrayed her unsuspectlDg confidence, and clandeRindy 
carried herofffhnn under the can of her veneialila pro- 
tector. It may easily be conceived that tha good old 
man was plunged into the deepest distress by this ua- 
principled act. For three long'years, notwiiliatBoding the 
most diligent and unceasing enquiries, he heard nothing 
of his much-loved protegee. At last a letter eame^ ad- 
dressed to him m characters which he himself had uoght 
her to trace. The contents were most c ons ola t o r y, ne 
sweet girl, whose heart revolted at the idea of living 
widi CapUin Scott on the terms he proposed, had, with 
a degree of spirit for which he waa not prepared, in- 
sisted on latttrnlog to the bosom of the laaoiily of her 
excellent friend in Scotland, fnm whom she navor aoee 
doubted, even under such drcumstancas, of nwieria g 
with the most cordial reception. The Captain foond 
that to part with her was worse than daatii ( and at \mA 
adopted the virtuous resolutlott of aflbcdiag her the 
only adequate reparation in his power, by making her 
his lawful wife, whicb he had now done. 

*'^ We here come to the most interesting part of our ala- 
ry. When it became necessary to find a nuae far the ' 
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derived our iafernuition U the gnndson of Mr Waddel. 
He in hiimslf ao old aoldWr, and mv M n Scott in 
iiondon about twdfe ftmt ago. At this timo she waa 
old aad infinm, but ttill retaiaed ixaoea of her former 
beaiitv. In her devation the did not foiget her brother, 
who, harhig ntunied disabled from the wan, enjoyed, 
<iumig^ her ioterwt, a email peosioo." 

We have been mneh pleased with the spuit of the fol- 
lowing 

SOKlfET— TO LAOT D . .■■ 

Lad^! thmi wert not form*d for this cold cUme^ 

Nor for this tame and nnchivalrfc age ; 

Thott*rt all mispheed upon this humble stage^— 
Thoa hast come to the world behind thy time. 
Thou ahonldst have ttvad^ live hundred years agone. 
In some looe castle by the prood Garonne ; 
With snch concourse of lov^ from all Spain, 
That towns at length should rise on thy domain : 
Kings shou'd come there to break their hearts in soores; 

And thou shouldst bold a massacre of fcnigfati 
Once every weelc, until the river's shores 

Should peopled be with their unhaUowed sprites. 
Thou shouldst lay waste all. Europe with thy charms, 
And give thyself to none but Death's victorious arms ! 

Glasgow is a city which, from the numcrons literary 
effiiaioos it has alAady sent us, we are convinced con- 
tains many a poet, passing quietly and unobtrusively 
amid the uacooeiaoas throng,— perhaps himself engaged 
in all the buRile of aotive business, — and more esteemed 
for his knowledge of arithmetic than for his portion of 
the divinug aJUtua ; but nevertheless, nroud, honettlff 
proud, in the secret conselonsness that alight is.burning 
within him which gives him a participatipo in the feel- 
inga, and a kmdied claim upon the friendship, of those 
who move afar oi^ and '^ summer high open the hills of 
Odd.'* We are always glad to hear from Qlasgow ; at 
present we have room for only one copy of verses from 
that quarter, but tbey 9ft striking and original : 

THE BEAD ]1AK*8 MO AST. 

I llioefat the grays was a sweeter part. 

Where ane wud rest in a sounder sleep ; 
J thocht that upon the tender heart 

The caulduess vrud nae lie sae deep. 
I uied to think, when I wont to lie 

By the dike-side on the mossy brae, 
Wi* my een turned on the bonny blue sky. 

Where the wee wreath y clouds sae peacerally lay- 
When I felt the summers breath warm on my face. 

And o'er me vras coming slumber deep— 
ThaC the grave wss sic another place, 

Where ane wudlie In as sweet a sleeps 

But I see sae mair the heaven's gUdsome licht. 

And nae mair I feel the sweetbraath o' the sky ; 
And black and heavy on my sicht 

The oahn dead airs of my dungeon lie ; 
I for ever look on the grave's lonely wa', 
j Where creeps each earthy and loathsome beast. 

And frae which the big draps o' the dead dew fit*, 

And heavily sink through my wasting breast ; 
I There's nae warm friendly voice to cheer 

The darkness and silence sae dismal and dree; 
There's nae saft word that oomes to speer, 

How it Is La the landy house wl' mew 

Hark! how aboon my dreary grave^ 

WeightUy splashes the fmXMiM^^ ndn ; 
£[lirk r how the sweeping nkht-winds ravsb 

When stay'd in their speed by the biggrave-stane. 
I wish I were up, to stnuight my banes. 

And drive fnie my face the cauld dead air ; 
X wish I were up, that the friendly rains 

Micht wash the dark mould frae my tangled hair ; 
I -wish I were up, ance mair to drink 

The fresh breath o' heaven frae the healthy phdn, 
Aad see the wee stars as they Uithesomely blink, 

And hear the swwC Tolee o' a friend again ! 



We wen about to conclude, when our eye fell oq the 
following verses by a poet who hides bis light too much 
under a bushel, but whose names we oonfidoitly anttci. 
pate, will one day be fiu better kM»WB than his modesty 
will at present pnmit.— It may be as a poet, or it may 
be in another capacity, but at all events aa a man of 
genius: 

AD LTKAX. 

By E, 3, 
The mom hath long been over the billows. 

That oall me to launch en life's wide sea ; 
And I'll leave thee, my Imr-^kwt not on the wMltfiw^ 

Till the breeae of my fortunes waken thee ! 
Tboogh my bark be fraU, aad rude the giUe^ 

A weaker than mine hath ratum'd with gain ; 
And thostfh lofry the song of a rival throng, 

StUl, stiU, into heaven, may mount tby strain! 

Sweet friend of life !— though oft dry measnres 
Have lured me to laugh at Wisdom's frowny<»« 

Yet thine were never the pallhig pleasures. 
That madden the hearts they fail to drown ! 

Tho' love's young light bath left my sight, 

f And many a comrade hath cross'd my way ; 

)Thy friendship, since first its dawning 1 nurs^ 
Hath never forsaken, could never betray ! 

Oh ! light's the fimlt, if prudence outlive it. 

To n»end our holiday years with thee ; 
And if pride refuse to smile and forgive it. 

Thy worth may be proved more wise than he. 
So sleep, my lyre ! till manhood's fire 

Awaken thy chords into nobler lift : 
And the heaven-born strain that floats ftom thee then. 

May soar beyond the oold world's strife ! 

For a week or two we again drop the curtain. Our 
Slippers, during that period, will neither be heard of 
nor seen ; While in a more abstract and sublime, though 
less concentrated character, we shall travel over the land, 
intellectually embodied in that glorious emanation of 
mind — the Eoimbusou LiTERAaY Jou&mal. 



Si^ETCHES OF THB LEADING MEMBBRS OB THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

VIT. DA CBALMERS. 

Tbb styleof Dr Chalmers* eloquence is so marked and 
peculiar, end its defects and its beauties ace so promi- 
nent, that the only difference of opinion which can exist 
with regard to it, must refer rather to Its merit than to 
its charaeter* If vigour of thought, and power of ima- 
gination, and warmth of colouring, and singularly for- 
cible expression, are the principal elements of oratory, 
Dr Chalmers is well entitled to all his fame. Few men 
can match him in commnntcating an air of freshness to 
common-places;— his power of illustration is inexhansti- 
ble-«Jris homour admirable— and no man can command 
more p«|rerfiilly the attention, or engage the sympathies, 
of a |Mipul|ii^ndilboai < Ha Is hy no meaaa a *eoirect, 
much less a classical speaker ; there is nothing elegant 
aboat him, either in his person, hb manners, or his Ian. 
guage ; neither is there any thiog that is in the slight- 
est degree oftensive ; there is no affectation, no preten- 
sion ;— you are sttuek with the earnestness of his manner, 
and the enthusiasm with which he urges his argument ; 
and his vehement tones and uncouth gasticolations, are so 
much in unison with the character of his eloquence, or 
rather, they are so much part snd parcel of it, that although 
in another they would very justly incur ridicule, in hUn 
they serve only to strengthen the hold which, the speak- 
er has upon our attention. Dr Chalmers, though a con- 
siderable ptoficimt in the exact sciences, is not a dose 
reasoner ; ne seldom treats his argument se a logician 
would treat it; he is fond of reaMming from ap^ogy, 
and his great force lies in illustmtkm« He presents the 
same idea under twenty dillerent forms, he loads it with 
comparisons, he adons it with all the brilliancy of or- 
nament which mi exuberant Amey can command, and 
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never dlHinisses it till he has lavished upon it mote 
warmth of imagination, and a greater variety of illus. 
tration, than would verve a lets impasflioned orator for a 
speech of two hours* length. He always »peaks with ap- 
parent efibrt, but the diflicuHy evidently arises not from 
any deficiency of ideas, but rather from the rapidity 
with which they present themselves to his mind, and 
fr5m hi« anxiety to express them' in weighty language. 
His labour is like that of Jupiter parturiens^ painful, 
just because the offspring to which he is giving birth 
must attain maturity before it leaves the brain, that it 
may rush forth full-armed and irresistible. 

Dr Chalmers is not very powerful aS a mere debater. 
He has not Dr ThbmMon*8 readiness, nor his acuteness ; 
he cannot so easily extricate himself from a 'difficulty, 
nor can he avail himself with so much dexterity of any 
blunder which his antagonist makes. ' Heis, in short, too 
much of an orator, in the usual acceptation of ihe word, 
to be distinguished as a special pleader. He is never 
flippant— ;he seldom indulges in personal sarcasm — and 
even his enthusiasm is more the enthusiasm of genius, 
than of party spitit. His private character is nighly 
amiable, apd his intercourse with churchmen of both^ 
parties extensive and liberal. It will not be wondered' ^ 
at, that a man possessed of such virtues and of such high 
intellectual endowmepts, should unite in his favour the 
suffrages of political friends and political enemies, — 
and that his voice Abould have conkiderable weight in 
tee courts of that Church which boasts of him as her 
most eloquent and popular preacher. 

VIII. PRINCIPAL NICOL. 

This gentleman has long been distinguished in the 
A88;;mbly by hb useful talents for business, and his ac- 
quaintance wlih the constitution and rules of the Church. 
Without much metit as a speaker, he, nevertheless, al- 
ways commands respect and attention, by the clearness 
of his statements, and the good order in which he mar- 
shalu hi\ arguments. His plain church man .like man- 
ners and preSw-nce, and his unaffected style of delivery, 
eminently become the head of a College, and the occa- 
sional leader of a patty. No man better knows the 
temper of the venerable house, or watches the progress 
and tarn of a debate with mere intelligence ; and when- 
ever he ventures to recommend a particular decision of 
a question, he seldom fails to carry a majority. It is, 
indeed, true, that the party with which he is connected 
usually forms, in itself, a majority of the Assembly ; but 
when we consider — what is certainly the iase — that there 
is leaa subordination and .unanimity among the members 
of this pariy, than is to be remarked among the opposi. 
rion ; when we look at a numerous and increasing tqua- 
drone volante^ which draws its recruits almost wholly 
from the moderate ranks ; and when we consider, that 
in the Assembly there are many perfectly independent 
men, who seldom make up, or know fiow to ttMike up, 
their minds oo^a question, till iCi&^ikliy ^i^ussed, and 
who vote without reference to party,->-wheh we consi- 
.der all this, we are fiot to refuse credit to the tact and 
judgment of the man, who succeeds most frequently in 
directing the nense of the House. His policy is often, 
however, too timid and wavering to command the entire 
confidence of one, or the uniform respect of either party. 
In some of his healing motions — framed to catch the, 
stray and the doubti<ig — the very spirit of his principles 
seems to evaporate. He certainly wants the firmness and 
manly confidence of a great leader. Still, many who ob- 
ject to him all this and more, would be sorry, we have 
no doubt, to see a more sturdy politician hazard, by 
frequent failures on individual questions, the general as- 
cendency of his party ; and many more would, if intrust- 
ed with the conduct of a party themselves, hesitate to 
incur the responsibUiiy of those ultra measares from 
I which they accuse the Principal of shrinking. Robert- 
son, with all the weight of hia talents, and hia fame, and 
I Uill, with all the influence which his wiidoin and graea- 



ful eloquence could command, were neither of Aeu 
above that caution which party spirit will sometiniea call 
timidity ; and Dr Nicol, succeeding such men, does well 
perhaps, even in this respect, to itsnd in the thiid de- 
gi«e of comparison. 

Dr Nicolhas been elected a member of the ezis^g 
Assembly, and on this account we have spoken of him 
in the present tense, though we grieve to say, that indis- 
position now deprives, and is likely in future to deprive, 
church courts pf his useful and respectable talents. 

IX. MR CARMENT 

Would evidently be the wit — we fear he U^ in real- 
ity, only the j«;ster — of the Assembly. The ready grin, 
and the loud latigh, waits on almost every sentence be 
utters; but then his person, and looks, and gestur^A, and 
tones, all partake the triumph with hu matter and 
speech ; and probably have, after all the principal share 
in the effect of his oratcry. For whether he hit or mi^s 
— whether he speak sheer nonsense, or very passal>le 
sense — whether nis humour be baxUrd or lawfuHy be- 
g >tten — the leituU is pretty much the same. Indeed, we 
have known a text of Scripture, delivered in his rich and 
vety peculiar nasal tones, pass for anr exceeding good 
jesr. But we doubt whether Mr Carment does not, with- 
out any intention of his, impose a little both oq himnelf 
and the world. With tlie former party, he evidently 
passes for a cleverer and a wiser man than he is ; — and 
with the latter, he has little credit for any thing but a 
fund of second-rate bufToonery. But, in point of fact, be 
is a person of some shrewdness, and not without a car- 
tain insight into the merits of a question. We have been 
sometimes struck with the exacmeas of his mediovy fa 
matters of preqedent, and all his jokes are not alike bad. 
But so long as he cultivates tlift reputation of a joker on. 
ly, he must be content to take his stand even bdow his 
real, as we fear be always must below his own, Tsloa- 
tion. 

X. DR MACOILL. 

This gentleman is professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Remarkable for his extensive read- 
ing in all the branches of ti*eological learning, and for 
skill and, assiduity in the management of bis class, lie is 
advantageously known in church courts bythejudgoient 
and candour which he displays oo most questions. As 
a speaker, he is pleasing and unaflbcted. There is a 
great appearance of seriousness and self-conviction in 
all his reasonings and statements, which cannot fail to 
recommend the man as well as his argument. He is 
somewhat of a precuian perhaps in his opinions, as 
well as in his mode of address ; but a Calvinist and a 
professor of Divinity will easily be forgiven on this 
score. The respectability of his station and attainmenU 
pointed him obt last year as a nroper person for the 
Aloderator*8 chair, whieh he filled with esemplarj dig- 
nity and propriety. 

XI. DR DAVID RITCHIE. 

Were a man*s station as an orator to be ^etcnnined 
by his general intellectual powers, we are not aafe that 
there is any individual connected with our chuitb who 
would be entitled to take pr(^edence of Dr David Kit- 
chie. No man reasons more closely, no num can expose 
a sophism more successfully, and few can follow out 
an arguineQt through all its parts, with so much preci- 
sion as this doughtyJ(^ician. Accordingly, be never imds 
to distinguish himself when he has an opportunity of 
addressing the understanding upon some abstruse ques- 
tion, or when the argument rests up«ai some nice dis- 
tinction which requires to be stated and explaine4- He 
thinks with clearness, and expresses himself correctly ; 
he is seldom pathetic, never flighty. He neiifa^ at^ 
tempu to storm the affections of his audience bv bursts 
of passion, nor is he ever so much warmed bj bis owg 
eloquence as to lo»e sight of a single link in tba'diaia 
o/ his argumen u H is great fault as a speaker fai ihnrcb 
courts is, that he has no minute aeqnaintspee «iib ^ 



forms of business. He fights well on the field of battle, 
but he makes a sorry figure at drill. His speaking wants 
some of those qualities which are generaUj deemed 
essential to eloquence-^e is deficient in Imagination, 
and totally devoid of humour — and, what is still more 
unfortunate for an orator, he does not appear to possess 
the art of commanding the attention and carrying along 
with him the sympathy of a mixed assemblyt His 
oratory is rather forensic than popular. He never speaks 
without exciting a general impression of his strong in- 
tdlectuai power; bat he is not the person whom the 
lounger delights to hear. 

XII. THE SOLICITOV-eEVERAL. 

The reason which we stated in our slight sketch of Sir 
James Monoriefi^, must be our apology for mentioning 
Mr Hope so briefly, and for mentioning him at alL His 
ofiidal station ensures him at all times a respectful hear, 
ing in the General Assembly, and the more readily that 
he is the son of the Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, a gentleman who has ever distinguished himself 
by a stMdy adherence to our national Church, and by 
the faithful discharge of his duty as one of its elders. 
The Solicitor-General is not a fluent speaker, but his 
advice is often valuable ; and were it not that he aspires 
to somewhat more of authority, than it is proper for a 
layman to possess in an ecclesiastical court, he would be a 
powerful acquisition for the party to which he attaches 
himself, and with which, we believe, he generally votes. 
Mr Hope is gentlemanly in his address, understands 
well what he is about, is an excellent lawyer, and pos- 
sesses a large share of political sagacity, which, united 
as it is in his case, with steadiness of principle, will, 
no doubt, raise him to a higb, if not the h|gnt»t^ ri^ik 
in Ms profession. 



TRADITIONS OF THB PLAGUE IN BDINBUROH. 

JBy Rebert Chamben, Author of the " Hittoriet of the 

Seottith JHebeUionf" fc 41>c. 

Tir Edinburgh, various superstitious ideas were che- 
rished among the common people respecting the pUgue, 
which scourged the city for the last time in 1645, when 
it was also mteatened by the 3farquia of Montrose, and 
only saved from the plunder of that cruel though gal- 
lant commander by tne dread which he entertained of 
infection. Throughout the Old Town, various places 
used to be shown where it was said the plague was shut 
up, and.one'fai particular was pointed out as its burial- 
place. The former were certain old houses in Beth*s 
Wynd, Mary King*s Close, Ac the doors and windows 
of which were either almost altogether buried beneath 
the adjacent ground, or covered up with. such a thick 
layer of dust and mud, as it appeared they could only 
have oontracted during the lapse of several centuries. 
When the old pest-houses of Beth's Wynd were remo- 
Ted in 1608, to make way for the extension of the Ad- 
▼ocates* Library, — for that storehouse of learning now 
occupies the site of the said dwelling-places of supersti* 
tion, — serious apprehensions were entertained by the 
gossips of the wynd, lest the plague should burst forth 
from its place of confinement, and do as much mischief 
in (he neighbourhood as before it had been bound over 
to keep the peace. No result of any importance fol- 
lowed the destruction of the hooses, liowever, except 
that, beneath the floor of one of them^ two workmen 
found a pot full ef gold and silver coins, which had pro- 
bably been buried there by an infected person, under 
the dread of being spoiled during his illness (which is 
said to have often been the case) by the Cleansers, and 
never recovered by the unfortunate owner. I have not 
leami»l that any other valuables were found In these 
houses at^eir demolition; but can, with not the less 
safi6ty, ftVdtieh that it was customsry, when a house was 
shut trp for &e plague, :ttf leave the whole of the furni- 
tare w^tlrib. I w«s once iaformed, by an aged lady. 



who had lived a good deal more than eighty years ii 
Bdinbuigh, that, when she was a girl, there were some 
houses in the dose where she resided (AUan^s, first essi 
from the Exchange.) said to be shut up on account ol 
the plague, with aU the furniture within, precisely io 
the same stnte as it had been left by the owners when 
they died. Though it was known that coin, plate, anc 
other things of vidue, were deposited in one or more o: 
these hooses, they had been permitted to remain undis 
turbed for a century, and might have continued sbu 
for a much longer period, but for a particular chcum 
stance. When the Highland army came to Edinburgl 
in 1746, many of the soldiers, at the risk of miUtary pu 
nishment, as is well known, committed such acts of ra 
pacity as gave that gallant enterprise bat too much o 
the appearance of a predatory invasion. Some, hearing 
of the treasures supposed to be concealed in the pest 
houses of Allan*s close, and entertaining no foar of ai 
enemy so long dead as the plague, resolved to breal 
them open, and possess themselves of whatever thej 
found-Ian innocent species of plunder, as they thought 
which neither ** ta law nor ta Prince" could beexpectec 
io visit with the punishment promised to the robbery o 
the living. They did break open the houses, and, ai 
was expected, found many valuable articles, though 
contrary to the anxious apprehensions of the neighbours 
no fatal consequence ensued. The plate, which was al 
marked with engraven coats-of-arms, and the othe 
things worth taking, were divided among the adventu 
rers ; and after the spell was thus broken, the housei 
were inhabited by poor people, who willingly encoun 
tered all the danger that could be supposed to remain 
for the sake of a free habiution. Wnat was very re 
msrkable, one of the Hishlanders, when the army af 
tersrards visited Glasgow, bdged in the bouse of a rela 
tion of my informant, who discovered, by the arms en 
graved on a silver drinking-cupin the man's possesion 
that the plundered house from which it was talbea bai 
belonged to his ancestor, and accordingly made an efibi 
to take by force, and finally was glad to purdhase, th 
said piece of plate* which be retained all his lifo sifter 
wards as a family-pieee. The old lady from whom . 
derived this singular story, had also a traditioa, that th 
ancestress of a certain wealthy fiunily in Edinburgh hai 
accumulated a vast quantity of money and things a 
value, by attending those who were dying of the plagnt 
which she was enabled to do with perfect safety oo ac 
count of ber having had the distemper before, and belnj 
therefore, incapable of taking it again. The sick-nurw 
and cleansers, it seems, were usually the heirs of th 
dead, and many of them, like this person, laid th 
foundations of vsst fortunes, which were^ however, : 
was remarked, for the most part dissipated by their in 
mediate successors. Thus, when Stirling was last n 
▼aged by the plaxiie» - two particular men^ who aloE 
petformed, or could perform, the duties of attenduig tl 
sick, became^ as is known from authentic records, pn 

Srietors of much more than the half of the town ; yet, i 
ttle does this seem to have afiected the distribution i 
property in the long run, that the only descendant < 
any of these two men, known to exist some years ag 
was an old woman wlio did not possess an inch of lan( 
built or unbuilt, and there has been, ever since the oli 
est inhabitants can remember, just as plentiful a variei 
of <*> lairds " at Stirling as in any other town of its e: 
tent The memory of the circumstance is preserved I 
certain tenements and pieces of ground, which, thott| 
now in the hands of various proprietors, sUil reuin tl 
names of those who inherited them in the singular w^ 
mentioned** 



• In Stirlfaig, tuidi were the rsvigei of the dbtemper, that i 
fha maoiftrates and town-oouncU died* The execatioiier al 
died. A mound is shown in the churdiyard of SttrUng as t! 
bwial-plaee of these who perished. It is said to he a vault 
atoae-work, hut is now oovered over with soil. 
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Qoe of the most pied»aiqae mscdotet of the plague 
which I have collected in Kdinbuxgh, beats tbati da- 
nag the calamitout period, when the town was aban- 
doned to the rapacious and the dying, the awful sileooe 
which pervaded the streets, quite as much by day as 
through the night, used to be only broken in the dusk 
of the evening by a cart going through the city, attend- 
ed by a man, who rung a 1^ and cried with a loud 
and solemn voice, <* Throw out your deid !*' Scarcely 
any thing could be conceived more awfnl than svch a 
ceremony, performed under such circumstances* 

The plac^ in £dinburgh where '^ the Plague was 
buried'* is situated in Ldth Wyad. This, ancient, 
thoQgh mych modernized street, as may be well known 
to some fttdeia, 4s skirted on one side by a fragment of 
the wall of thecity,wwhlGh, Heaven and the magistrates 
long preserve I jn tl^e inside of tins memorial of a 
fnmer age, the soil rises almost to the veiy top^ and is* 
for the most pact, employed in the oapacicv of a garden. 
Towards the bottom of the wynd, which, by the way, is 
TeryintCBeiting,a small part of the ground seems enclosed 
as asortof blndiing-gieon, beiA^ bounded on the westt 
by a peculiarly tallhonse, » which then wis oiwe a Aq^i 
man Catholic ehapo^ (Jbwa4 by the Proteptant mobs of 
1779.) From the wynd, the pluis is marked by a bnlge, 
and peetUar bhttlneBs in tbMBtvnal wall, aaif occasion- 
ed by the prefs aadnatimBof jhe mould wirhin and by 
one OS two spiectn-like tsees, vliicfa throw their dismal 
forms half over the vampaxi^ apparently bleached, by the 
dews which would have nourished them in their younger 
days, and not bearing any leaves even in sttuunec. Be« 
neath these tnsa, which seem to have been bsonght to 
their mamrawfamie^ by ih» dreadfitl juztapoaition, <^ lies 
the Plague." Il «»t b«ri#d h^R, saj^ an fdd finnde 
infoimant, '< br candleUight, at thne o'clock in the 
moning, by Mr Gosthart, aunister, long ago of the 
Trinity or College kirl^ in piescnoe of two witneasss, 
and not without eenoMNiies, sueh as pmying and the 
like,".-4he aversion of the Scottish Church to the bo- 
riaUerviee having been apparently done away widi in 
the extraordinary caae of ^^ the Pli^gue." What ^< the 
Plague ^ was, this worthy lady did not well know ; but 
she promised to enquire. At a second visit, she inform, 
ed our ignorance, that it was a thing which long i^ 
used to come into people's houses, in the ^ape of long 
silken threads, palpable to the eye, but not to the touch, 
and which, flymg about hither and thither in the air,- 
cut the bieaths of all with whom they came in contact. 
That her account of the funeral of the plague was tne, 
she WIS quite certain ; for she herself had been at the 
sewUig-soboQl, when a girl, with two Misses Gnsthart, 
who were the grandi.daiightsrs of the minister, and who 
told her the story.* Her great.grand£»ther, moreoveri 
who died at a most advanced qge while she was very 
young, ^^had seen the Plagiio!;*. So. therfe wys no 
oecaaioo for inaeduUty. 

. Seriously, it is by no means improbable, that some 
persons who died in Edinburgh of the plsgue were bu<. 
rted here; for this spot ssems Co have been part of the 
bttryiog.ground anciently attached to the collegiate 
diurch in the immediate neighbourhood— bones having 
been found in making excavations in a wood-yaid ad^ 
jacent. A vast number of people, who died Af the 
distemper on Bmrntsfield Links, whither they were re- 
moved iinom the town by order o£ the magistrates, lie 
interred in the precincts of St Boque's chapd, a leli- 
gious building, the ruins of which remained, till with- 
in the last few years, in a field to the south-west of the 
Grange. Yet the small secluded area, within the town- 
wall at Leith Wynd, may still have been the peculiar 



* There nally wvre botha llr aad Uinet Ousthart, at 4if- 
ftient tbnet. In Ediobui)^ Th» mtaUster, wbo asems to haw 
Uved about the cod of the iereDteenth century, U OMOtloii^ la 
a letter bfThooMOD the poett and the MlMei Guthtft are IAp 
In Peter WMiiaaawn'a OirepCory Ibr 1784. 



buriaLplace of a last-infected person, or of th« vliok 
who died of the malady .on one paiticnlar occaaino. 

By the people of the wynd, whose smrinfwnts vexe 
perhaps g^crfd in the vidnsgesof all places where *-* the 
PUgue was buried," the awful area, the goblin tzeca, 
and the black bulge in the wall, used to be regarded in 
the lut age as objects of £sarful interest^ and even hor- 
ror. What was beneath that thin swsra, or within that 
dark wall, there was no saying. Did it contain the 
elmple relics of mortality— the mouldoing bones, the 



large ovecofed worms, and the soft and sable mould, 
which had once thought and breathed ? Or did it covet, 
es some said, the PU^e itself ? Was this the prison 
of tfant old awful malefactor, or his grave ? Did he, the 
flfind.^the scourge of hamanity-«iioi stiU dwell hencr-' 
in chains, perhaps, and confined within the incumbent 
soil, but still alive, possessed ot all his faculties, and 
instinct with quite as violent a disposition aa ever? 
Heaven and the magistrates long preserve that wall i If 
it were to be broken down, the mconceivable fnonster 
would burst forth from his den, demolish the whole 
wynd with one stroke of his tail, and swallow half of 
the pe^le of the town at a mouthful 1 



THE DEAJdUL 

Bbforx diwwnding to tho mmnm Tbortilflal af- 
fidrs of the week, we wi8hioiay.be£re our nsadasa one 
or two original unpublished letters of gmat imesest »• 
latingtotheadEairsof tbeDiam^ It was stated id our 
<^ Theatrical Gatsip'* last Satnsday, thai th« Ija«don 
Managen proposed ledudog the sslsriii of the leading 
pcrfionners, seeing that the& exorbitant dcinends have 
bad the Tery worst effect on thte prospariqr of the stee. 
Three origiiud letters which now lie befece us, plane tfiia 
abuse in a very strong light, by bringing it into contrast 
witfa what waa customary fifty yeait ago, in tiia golden 
age oC the British Biama. The first lettir Is &om Gar- 
rick to Mr Siddoos, who was than a member of the 
Ghmoetter Thmtre, and the husband of te eAerwaods 
so celebiated Mrs Siddoos. It was in consequence of 
this letter that she made her Jirst appearance in Lon. 
don, and it must, thenfore, be considered in every point 
of view a great literary curiority. Boaden, whui he 
published iSs life of Mn Siddons, was not aware of ia 
existence. We present our readers with an accuratr 
copy. 

Ma Garbxck to Ma Siddovs. 

Adelpki^ Nao. IS, 177& 

8i V— I vl>h yon joy of Mrs Siddons*s safe ddlvery, 
and I hope she continues welL 

I am obliged to Mr Dhiwoody for his polileneas, and 
shall tetom him the money upon the first noiles of his 
return to town. And now about your oomiag m Ijoq- 
doB ;— the sooner I see yon heee, with ooovenieaee to 
Mrs Siddons, wiQ be of more oonseauenoe to her aad le 
me. She may have something to no if I set her 
which may not be in my power to give her if the < 
later ;— nay, indeed, if she cannot salely set oat betee 
the time you mentioned in a fbrmer letter, it wonld he 
better for her not to appear this season, hut pnt«IF her 
joining us till the next opening of our theatre i hut this 
X leave to your own determination. And now let ok de- 
sire you to give me the earlieat noiiee when yon and Mb 
Siddons can be hcre^ and what part m parts she woeM 
rather choose for her onset, that I may ptepeie aeeeed- 
iogly« I should have no objection to iloee/iad, as Mr 
Bute thought it your fisvourite part, but theft a Mis 
King haa made her fiat appearance in that cfaenoles. If 
veu will set down three or four that yon end she ihiak 
her most canital parts, I will make the cboi«e* In the 
meantime, 1 am. Sir, your nioBt obedicfit asrTaaft, 

V. GaiBiCK. 

Mr 8iddon$^ Mm^wv ^ ^ 

Tkioire el GUmot$Ur» . 
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Mrs SiddoDs iMt bo tune ftfbr the leoeipt of iSboB let- 
ter in prqeeeding to Londooy and on Fricby the 29th 
Decen^ber of the same, year, she made her appearance 
on the metropoVua hoards, having been amuninc^ as 
^* a yoong lady.*' Her salaiy was to depend on her 
snccess ; and as Oarrick does not seem to have estfanated 
her talenu very highly, we may suppose it was ■mall 
enough, particuUriy as she was discharged at die end cf 
the season, and was not re-engaged for several yeaa. In 
1776« Garriek and the other proprietor, Mr lAcy, sold 
their interest in Dmry-Laoe Theatre. The new mana- 
gers were, the celebrated Richard Bfinsley Sheridan, 
Linley, an eminent composer, whose daughter Siioidan 
nlarried, and Or Fold, a physician. By the jsar 1761, 
3ft8 SiddoDs' fame had lo increased, as once more to at- 
tzset the attention of tlie Ijondon mananers; and our se- 
cond letter is fimn Mr LinlMrto Mr Siddons, oiftriog 
Mn Siddons an engagement for three yean, at £10 per 
week for the first year, £11 for the second, and £12 for 
the tfaint It is couched in the following terms : 
Me hiJKLET to Ma Siodovs. 

Drwfff^ttme 7%eairey June I5i»,l761* 
Sii,-*As you dcsin an immediate answer to. jour 
letter, I write (wi;h Daetm Ford's eoncunene^) without 
lots of timeyJIr Sheridan not being in London ;— 4br, 
88 the difftiepee of diMind In point of salaiy is the on- 
ly point <I think) we eoold disagree in, and as we wish 
to coorinoe Tou of the aiiiceriCf at oar inclination to en- 
gage Mrs Siddons, we agree to your proposal of an arti. 
cle for three yOttS, eeaansneing in September 1782, at 
Ii.lO; Ii.ll, and L.12 per week ; ac^ such part of the 
ensumg seawmas shemaybe with ns, at I^lOper week, 
&C. &c., as pfcr foiBidr letttfT. 

Mrs SiddMs* beoeit, in coarse of nlary, innst come 
early. It is true Ihat, In some Tery ftw insianees, we 
hare agreed to pay a certain snm in Ika of • baoafi^ at 
the option of me performer; bnt we have l*ng since 
come to • resdutkm not to do so in any fiitun ensage- 
ment MnSiddons* benefit, If she succeeds (as I doabt 
not the will): to answer ours andyour expectation, must, 
in the general course of things^ be worth more than KlOO 
to her. She may rely upon every kind of Justice from 
us ; and as we bare the wannest expectation that her 
merit wfll entitle her to the encouragement of the public, 
consequently our obligatioa and interest will impel ns 
to give her every assisunce in our power. 

We trust this letter will dose the business betwixt us ; 
and your answer, as soon as convenient, will much ob- 
lige us. i am. Sir, (with otir best wishes to Mrs Sid- 
dons,) yonr most obedient and homble servant, 

TmOMAI liUlUSY. 
MrSiddotUy 
Theatr^4Uf9uly Baik, 

The thir4 letter is from Ae same to the same, written, 
only ten days after ibe former, and contdns some cari- 
ous remarks on the subject of benefits : 

Mr Livlst to Ala Siddohs. 
SiH,— We have experienced that performers^-'being 
made certain of a stipulated sum at tlieir benefits, it has 
made them neglect their interest among their fiiends ; 
and, under these chreumstanees, the profits of tlidr nigfau 
may faU short of what they ouoht to be. It is not ther 
difierencs of money, when this nappeiM^ that is the ob- 
ject to us I but vChere there is not an. acquaintance and 
mterest- eukivaiad by performers of mnk, it Issiens their 
value to the general wdbie of Ae Aeatre, in proportion 
SI they have less personal iaiuenei. Therais thegreatw 
est likelihood ilfat Mrs Siddons will make mudi nMne! 
than L.100bt bar ni^; aadln^hegoodfoithwehavo 
of her promoting her own and our interest by doing m>^ 
we ag^ to ioAt proposal of making good the defidenc^ 
[>n the averac|e of the time of Iwr eogai^ementy should it 
prove otherwise. 



Your answer will rattfv this sgreement^ and an artide 
shall be prepared without loss of time* I am, Str^ (widi 
compliments to Mrs Siddooss) your most obedient uid 
humble servant, 

Thomas'Ioklst. 
Drury^Lane Theair0j 96ih June^ 1782* 

P.S. It must be understood, that (should we not agree 
with Mr Palmer) Mrs Siddons is not to perform in or 
near London, before the oommenfiement of lier engage, 
ment with us* 

The engagement was condndod on the abdve terms ; 
but as Mr Pahner^ Che Bath manager, would not release 
Mrs Siddons from an engagement eha had entsntd hue 
with him, her appenranoe in Loodoii was delayed tUl the 
following yean Oil the 14Nh of October I7S3, she came 
otit as TBobetta in the ** Fatal Marriage," and at once 
estaUished hersdf as one of the first tngodiaas of the 
age. Between the lOth and SOdi of October, she TCpeojU 
ed Isabella eight times to crowded hoass1^ and for the 
vhole season continued to work equally hoid,-*^ H» 
pounds per week. Though sU 'the best actrcsssa at, 
pUaient on the stage %«^ ftade into one, diey -wmM 
fUl for short of Mn SUdfina; yet the tftir«, bblhinile 
and female, now demniiftem Ij.aO'lo USO a-nigM in 
liondon ; and when they *<*v!Bit ihepromndee^** oceoid. 
ing t^thefoshionaUe pbnseof te «^^*thiy insist upon 
Ii.60 a-fUg^t or half^ eniiM reeOpte* The bad con- 
sequences whidi most result fkom yieldwg to each eouMw 
bitance are too obvious to require to be pointed out* 
Mananis must not only starve their ovdinaty oeropeny, 
cat off their supernumeraries, put thdr getbe-paiDteiBon 
short allowance, thin their orcfaesdra, atfd even tax thdr 
or«nge.#bfoeny..Urat, what leedU »ew>|tfaey moatdrive 
hard and niggard bargains with aatlMM and inoesad of 
encouragingp' they will bo moie IndinM to repcesa and 
blight dinunatic genitis. And att this beconss a fow in* 
fisted follows, presoming on llM«aMle foifoor, grassfy 
over-estim»te t^ir own value, ana do not case a foithing 
though'the Britiah drama goto tfiodeaee, provided they 
themselves are pompand into fotness* Thdr ofibnce. 
ought to be made a matter of popular cognizance. Thev' 
should be hissed, hooted, and pdted off dlie stage« until 



they are brought to a just sense of their own impudence, 
and become worthier followers in the footsteps of the 
illustrious Mrf Siddons, her hardly less iliustrious bro- 
ther, and a host of others, who '* knew their own if orth, 
and reverenced the stage,** Until a reform takes place 
in 'this particular, a millstone will hang forever round 
the neck of the drama ; and though we are at some dis- 
tance from the root of the evil, we are determined to 
return again And again to the chafgr, ontil we wfii over 
all the most infiuentid part of the presa to oar anitiments, 
and doag^t giood to tlie literatnreof oar conntiy; 
' ' Wt ham had Madame Camdori here for two evenfaigB, 
this week, Sh^ is a very finished and beautiful singer, < 
and has .been very raptnroudy recdved in Edinlnurgfa*^ 
Wi^ thie excq^on of Pasta and CAiaUni, it is long 
since we heard a finer singer than Ouradori. Her style 
ia at once soft and brilliant, ddicate and expressive. 
We regret much that she has not been able to join act- 
ing withsinging, for there is so much passion and energy, 
in ItaUan muftic, that it never can produce its fullefKct, 
unleas when connected with some dranntie pereonation. 
We hope (Uoradori will visit us agdn with De Begnis,! 
or others. 

The benefits have been gomg aa pnapeeondy. An 
actor shonld ever be ready to say, wim the Bomaa 
patriot-^ 

*' *118 not !n mortals to command success ; 

But well do more, nteef jmAfic^— vrell detene It** 

Pritdiard takes his benefit on Monday, and oertafaily 
deserves that patronage which, from the state of the 
box-plan, it' is evident he will reedve. No one is more 
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dally Dsefol in the compapy, works harder, or with 
more good-wiU. In prirate life, too, Fritchard la very 
geoerallr and justly esteemed forliis gentlemanly man- 
ana i 



DOTS and moat obliging disposition. 



^Vtt Cethetttn. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SPI8TLB TO MR WILLIAM BBRWIC& 

Sy the EtHck Shepherd. 



CAftW7«BiaB0Ok MrBsnvkkinttlM Etirick Stm^hffdapM- 
■enter A half boertMMl of his best ale. with direetians, wiilin 
in plain piowi bow to use it ; Imt the Shtpherd, forgattiDg or 
ndsundentandltig tiMse, made wme mistakes— the oonaeqpenee 
of wfakh was, tfaet the one-hslfof hit bottles bunt; and what 
wai saved of the ale WM sodiiek, that aboat a thlid of each 
boitie was losL This year Mr Berwick sent him another cask, 
and, that he might pay a little moceregaid to tlie direetians, 
wiote diem iaverse, which liadthn,propereflbets and the ale 
tamed out saeh a beverafe as never before «[as tasted hi^ 
tziekroiesv— 

•• So para, so genuine^ and sobright» 
One tuns to t aye with new delight."] 

Bkayb Berwick ! best of breath's renewen^ 
Thou best «f men, and best of brewers^ 
(For I defy the Scottish natioii 
To match me at alliteration,) 
Thou art a hero inch by inch^ 
. Afriend^abrotherinapinch; 
I thought I flcann'd thy heart— thy head— 
As many do— Not we^ indeed !, 
F«r Dover oould I ween that thoa 
Could have surprlMd Aie so as now I 

I knew tfaae BterUng at thy tvade^ 
Tho ae best bivwv e*cr was made ; 
I kmir knew tUs, ham watch'd and noted'ity 
Have said it, sworn it, song it» quoted it| 
I knew thee too a aturdy angler, 
No blondering blnaterer or brangler. 
But one who would in ooorteoua way 
Stand to thy tackle, night or day. 
And, at the last would weigh a creel 
With any man that winded reel ; 
And, though I grieve the world ahould know it. 
Even with a ahepherd and a poet. 

I Jmew thee, tcKs % horseman good» 
AaoV bestrode the HigUand brood; 
For I onoe saw thee do a deed 
Which chivalry could scarce oeeed, 
When leaving Yarrow, loiig agone^ onetp 
With Ritdue, for thaitaoiad Si.llB^'%^ 
Even when the hues of night were seen, 
Tini^ng our mountains darkly green, ' 
And the young gloaming 'gan to draw 
Her airy veil o*er Benger Law,— 
Though toddy Ju({8 had kept us late. 
And darkness threatened by the gate, 
A horseman met thee fiercely gallopiDij^ 
With Ifgs and anna all walloping, walloping 
And, without pauae to stay or greet him. 
You turned, you ran him, and yon beat him. 

All this I know, and twenty timea 
Aa much, that will not mould to rhymea. 
Aud why ahould virtues mentioned be 
* Wliich others know as well same? 
I know thee, all the rest to pass. 
An ^oellent callant o*er a glass ; 
And when a third or halflina meUow, 
A right-unbowsome, stubborn fellow. 



With bladda of doquenoe about thee, 
Which make the best diaputera doubt thee^ 
Draw in their horns, alid make*t their ob}oet» 
On the first ciianee^ to change the sulgect 

Shrewd Henry Scott, who argues madlyy 
I've seen thee make him stutter sadly; 
And Forbea, who wants neitlier aense 
Kor yet a touch of doqaence, 
I*ve seen him oft, when hardly vrrong^ 
Obliged to langh and hold hia tongue. 

Aa for Dunlop, wlien hardly presB*d» 
Ho turns the matter to a Jest,— 
Looks ahy, aa without oare or potttar. 
First to the one side, tKeA tks other. 
And saya— ** My mannic^ that may bo 
Sound aenae to you tliat'a nana to me ; 
But this I still maintain— In one sense 
- Your argument is downright no ns en s e . " 

iStand to tiiem, Berwldt ! yidd to nooe? 
Of all thy peera I know but one^ 
' In pHh and ardinir, beata ttaee thorough— 
A provoat of an eastern bMvogh : 
A tall, unaonay, headstruug loan. 
Can beat a parlfaimenter down, 
With biting aauce hi* laagoage-asMon, 
And crack a crown as w«lf a a rsaaan. 

But, honest Berwick^ *tit not that 
I have so long been aiming at | 
Yet, when arhymo with ftvndship muHkfWM, 
My intimates are such queer feQows^ 
Such Iwld, impetnon% hrwat maasw 
Of law^ of goapd, love and loaanv 
That whether I try to land or aooff thtn^ 
It ia not easy toget oir them. . 

However, all know theae thiagi traa ; 
But, tiU tfaia day / navw knew. 
Nor do I think manldttd yet know St» 
That thou'rt a genuine^ afecriing roxi ; 
Yei^ I proftoa^ and risk the aequd. 
Of whom I ne'er belield the equaL 

IVe been prcaented: oft with rhyme^ 
From doggerel to the true sublime— 
From David Tweedie to Lord Byron— 
Which any mortal man would Ure on ; 
But all their poema put together. 
Compared with thine^ are but a foather. 
Which every breeze away can puff; 
But thine*a the genuine^ aterliug atuff,— 
So strong, so mellow, and ao bright. 
One tnma to it aye with new dellgfatg-* 
It hath a ftisahncas and a seat, 
Aa Mr Jeffrey would express*!^ 
That bears it forth alar before 
The first of all tlie rhyming lore. 

'Tvraa wrote in fHeadahip— men may cruTa i^ 
The world may bcg^ but ahall not have it; 
But whae*er comes with thy permlaalon, 
1*11 trust it to his fair dectaion, 
And ten to one that he*Il agree 
In the aame sentiment with m^ 
That William Berwick'a verse surpsasBS 
All barda that e*er have dimb'd Pamaaaoa. 

They grow so stale, ao dead, ao fiat. 
One quite forgeta what they'd be at, 
And acarody one of them diaeovw 
Charma to induce a twice going over ; 
But thine, dear Berwick, can bqpiila 
The dourest fooe into a smile— 
Can move the apirit man witUni* 
Till in hia ears a singing din 
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InSotmt hind, to his oonstcrnatioiiy 
That Bttwick's itnin is inspiratioiL 

It raits not the old Shepherd's tongoe 
To flatter ^ther old or yoang, 
Except a Uithe and bonny lassie^—* 
He is for that a deal too saucy : 
So I protest, in downright plainness^ 
For Tigoor, parity^ and fineness^ 
That of all po«try» (whoe'er gmdge it, 
And I by this shoold be some judge o'^) 
I giTO the preference express 
To this same friend whom I address^i— 
Even William Berwick, whose libations 
Have crown'd hli% by all estinmtion^ 
Head brewer of the Modem Athens. 
This I sohsoribc^ on column narrow, 
James Hegg^ head shepherd of the Yarroir, 
Beftnre theee witneaws of note^ 
Geosge Anderson and Walter Seott. 
M(mnt Ben^, March fi&iK ^SStd. 

TBLL OK THB HOUNTAIN&* 
Okcx mora I breathe the mountain air ; once aMnw 
Itnadmy ownfireehlllal ETanasachild 
Clings to its mother's biMsl» so do I turn 
Tothee,myg1orionshomA Myloftysool 
Throws all its letteia^ff : in its proud flight, 
'Tia like the new-fledgad eaglet, wkum strong wing 
SoaiB to the SUA H long has gaxed upon 
With eye undanM. Oh 1 ya mighty rao^ 
That stand lyos ft«wAta« fteti^ ^*<1 to guird 
My own proud hod ; why did y« not hurl down 
The thundering avahmobe^ when at your ftet 
The bnae usurper stood? A touch—a breath. 
Nay, oren the breath of prayer, ere now, has bvunght 
Destruction on the hunter'k head ; and yet 
The tyrant passM fai safety. OoddT Heaven ! 
Wheiv slept thy thunderbolt ? 

Oh I Liberty, 
Thou choicest gift of Hesven; and wanting which 
Life is as nothing; hast thou then forgot 
Thy natlTS home ; and must the feet of darea 
Pollute this glorious scene ? It cannot be. 
Even as the smile of Heaxen can pierce the depths 
Of these dark caves, and bid the wild-flowers bloom 
In spots where man has never dared to tread ; 
So thy sweet influence still is seen amid 
These heeding difis. Some hearts yet beat finr thec^ 
And bow alive to Heaven : thy spirit live^ 
Ay, and shall live, when even the very name 
Of tyrant is fergot. Lo ! while I gaaie 
Upon the mist that wnathes yon mountain's bmr. 
The sunbeam touches it, and it becomes 
A crovm of g^ory on his hoary head : 
Oh ! is not thU a presage of the dawn 
Of freedom o*er the world ? Hear me then, bright 
And beaming Heaven ! while kneeUng Ham I swear 
To live for Freedom, or with her todie { 



MANHOOD. 
By Hewry G. BeB, 
Tbst ten me that I cannot write as when 
Toung feeling lent its freshness to each thooght,— 



• An Ameflflui poet of greet pnnniM i» the «nthor of tbsM 
As the LiTsaAav JouaiTAL 



miiiteiisndvicoroiu lines. 

the AtlsBtie, we en (dad thst be wUl have 
poiatlng ont his fn a Wbutt g u* to hisep unUjf ia . 
peiloSSds of the liodsm Alhins.--Aii lit. Jbar. 
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I of the 



They tell me that I ne*er shall know again. 
Now I have mingled as a man with mcny 

Hopes that for me were fraught 

With vrealtfa, which vulgar gidd has never bouglit 

Perehanoe It is too true ;— 4iltis fllmy vroild 

Is ever weaving cobwebs round the heart ; 
From his cloud-castle, with his banners furrd. 
The spirit of romance too soon Is hurl'd. 
And his young votaviee start 
To see faia meteor light so soon depart. 

Yet wflll I oemlat with realitiea^^ 
And with bright hues of my own eholee infest 

These emerald fldd% and yonder sappMn sktes; 

And more than aught external will I prise 
Each thought that builds its nest 
In the quiet shelter of my peaoeAil breast. 

Let me not yidd— and I may ilnd even yet 

Of Joyous feeliog an abundant store ; 
•*i wUl not waste my days In vain regret; 
The sun goes down, but vriien the sun baa set. 

By heaven's sea and Amt, 

The ever-aliining stars come forth the man, 

111 worship nature still— and there shall be 
A stiU abiding sp^ in her. wild voice; 

And every fountain, every living tres^ 

Shall to my heart be rife with poesy; 
And mid the dark worid's noises 
rn hear a music which shall say— B^olca! 



80NNBT TO PRUDBNClB.* 

Patmnrcs! tfwm cold and erieidatlftg tihhifr 
Dost thou thy head amongst the Vfataeanftr? 
Thou that from Sophistry art taught to ipring^ 
And daroling in febe colours to app^ ;— 
I hate thy heartless path o'er frozen snow^ 
Track'd by suspicion, apathy, and pride^ 
Tet never mdted by affection's gWw, 
Nor e'er by noble^ generous feeling tiried. 
Still shine obscure In earthy, glow-worm li|^kt,«— 
Lure grovling souls, that dare not aoar on high ; 
Then sink forgotten In an endless night. 
Ephemeral insect, gender'd but to die; 
Whilst noble Worth, from thy society driv«l^ 
Will flnd a home and resting-plaeeia Heaven. 
jlberdeen, Bsateics. 



litbsAH^ chit^at and yaeudtim* 



Naw Plah or CDnravaea.— We have sem a New Plan of 
BdiabiDgh, wtltled, "TtaeCltr Dlieetsrr I or> mssi^MVOoide 
to Miabafh, LdCh, end thdr BDrirav," irideb, for its dlrtlaet- 
DSis, we have no Iwilfsllou la lo* 
tooorieaderh Iteautsins, besides, aaslphsbeti- 
eel lisk of an the streets, sqnsrss. pisees. pabUe buUdlam 
diafcbes, vfflas. Ac, end extalMts boA tiM nadehi the vtsialtir* 
and aUtheaeireadlatsnded Improvemenfik Itlspatvphia 
neat case, and is sou St a very modssata pdee. 

Wrist.— To those who love whbt. and, after ohess. it is pro- 
bably the best gune extant. Mr Anaad's neat little wwk* whkh 
has Just besn published, called. "An Epitome of the OeaMOf 
Whist. Loi« and Short." wffl be very aeceptaUe. Itlswrlttan 
In amove popular and a gre e abl e style than HayW» Txeadasb •ad 
which Hoylel 



ointfaec 



I seeepCaUen of the tsnOi 
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We undflMtaid t&at Mcflin AadefMO and Hunter, the pub- 
lishenofthe IfapoffJie BariD of the Prltli of Forth, whkdi we 
lately Botloed, iw to iMiUiah tUa tvuMr ■ Map of the Basin of 
tlMTfer, iadiidii«fhecxeaterpexC of Perthshire. Stntfamore, 
the Bxaes of Angus, ^kc The Map is to be aooompanied by a 
woric entitled, " ThoTopognphi of the Basin of theTayj- 
andit is ezpedad that they win be found ezoeedta^y usefU both 
to trsveUen and persons iesldii« in that district. Mr Knox's 
A |p, w^ is to execnte the Map, has been genetally aeknow- 
ledged; andfaiihoof of It, it Is only necessary to mention his four- 
sheet Map of Mid-Lodiian. 

Obserrations on theRursI AllUnof Inhn^i or, 8 PractieBl 
Treatise on Fanninf, PlandnK, and Gardening, adapted tothe 
Gbeumstancss, Resoums, Soil, and CHmate of that eonDtoy» tn- 
duding some remaihs on the redafaning of Bogs and Wastes, and 
a few Hhits on Ornamental Guxdeolng, By JoajiFB LAMBSftT, 
Esq. will be published in Dublin in a few days. 

Tales of the Irish Feesantry, containing^Introduetioo— The 
Weddiiv— The Wake— The Funeral— The Party Fight^Tho 
Bottle of the Factions— The Hodge School— The Station, are an- 
nounced by Messrs Cunnv 4e Co. of Dublin. . 

A History of the French Newspaper press, which, tt If said, wHI 
contain some curious Infonnation, has been annottneed at Paifs. 

Captatai FndUand, R.N. is dnnC to publish tti^Beottntonib 
visit to CAnstanrtnopte. 

Mr Doddridfe Humphreys, the gnndaon of Dr Doddridge^ 
lun been some time engaged in preparing for pnblicatioa the 
Diary and Correspondence of that celebrated Divine t and the 
work win be presented to the public shortly. 

Mr Banim's •' Battle of the BoyneP* is among the most w e mit 
of our abundant woriu of llctlan into the French 



Thb PBBI0DIC4I. Pmaae nc SwimMAund— W« are hi the 
habit of kx)Ung upon Switaerland at theeountry of independence 
and poUdtulfireedom par fiweOmc^. The state of the press in that 
country, however, is very little in accordance with such ah opi- 
nkm. Throughout the whole of SwUe s rland, enly twenty-eight 
newspapen axe puUished. twenty4wo of which are written in the 
German, two hi the Italian, and fiwr hi the Fkendi Umgunge. 
Mostoftlyemanweak^ Msd'sonse are published only onoe or 
twice a-AMmlh. In the CMilonof Bene, f<ar inftano% whlohis 
OM of the moat octensive and best inhabited, there Is, only one 
lii ^ i i i fl w i lt II I I I i - p-"*-*— ' r to the Canton deTaudfluee, 
iid one at Geneva. Butallof Chemartf subtJeetedto themost 
r1^ censure^ espedaDj with reipnl to ArelgB news of every do- 
iV^ption, 

TaoVa 8TATPB&— These pieeas of stthaiwibetwl(hn«eh at- 
tentlon in London. StaMO they aitlved then^ which was on 
Aesnof April, ^leyhf heen^lstodbf iip^ di irf tBttthpn- 
sMdiMnoM. ThoLoftdaaBn,hMi*ver,havebecBsndlypnaled 
to find out whi( was mvnft by #eu«fr Mwny. . Tam 0*Shanter 
theyeouUnsdflslBiidtohetlienamepf apenont but Soelrr 
was to them worse than High Dutch. In the advert i s eni e pt s , 
thenflare, whichare nowinserteii Inthe newspapcn, weihid n 
note at 8wUr, expkbiii« thtt, b«og hiterpreted, it means 
•• Cobbter." We ere faiftrmed that, in the bestdrdes castof 
TeaapleBai^, oar old fMends are now known by the names of 
»Thama»Ctahatdira»dCobUer7okiu' ^ *^ 



Bwnnaov^wia Kihg^Wel ^ u s leed » 
Just been published, addiessed to the Eldeii df tfae-Churdi of 
Soottand, by a Country Elder, lA iThldl Iffddls upon them to 
agMale for d» sestoastion of pilvilegesvof whidi, Jw mafatfains, 
fliey hate bean u^ustly depriv«d«-« rightto pnsacA and baptUe. 
The pamphid is not ill written s bnt we eusveet ite oltfed la flnr 
fkombefaigi«dldous. 

PmaifotAOT^-lfr Ooalie haspnUlsheda aauD p— jWit in 
reply to Mr StoneTs sedsnt atladi on Phtendogy. whiah our 
readscs will iBCoUed we notloed at some length. MrGombehae 
MM kiUs attempt to get the better of Mr StonePs arguments, or 
rather of his teds. Av^fdnderfnm Mr Stone is to be published, 
wobeBovethUdayt and it wia certainly not he a difficult task 
fog bim to put Mr Gonsbe in even a more awkward light than b*- 
fDsew Mr Conibehas, in the iiid ptoce^ pe is ed over, tnh sUenilo, 
some of Mr Stone^istnngedjtatements, andconseciuently adroite 
that they ase unenswerable t in the second place, he has fallen 
into a mistake, worthy only of a schoolboy, by confounding the 
measuremente ot proportidn with those of abedute slae $ and, in 
the third phu», the manner hi which Mr Combe aActe totalkof 
public opi nfc i Hj as eoBveyed through theniediniB or the petiodl 



cd press, indicates a degne of unphiloeopliieal i 
pardonable only in one wiu> teds that his last resource is to I 
out his tete. 



Thtalrieai Gosslp^^A new playi 
ten by Plandi^ has been brought out at Dmry Lane with moda 
suceees. The scene is hiid hi Paris hi 1649. LlelonplayaAprin- 
dpal part in a manner with whkh the London critics are gready 
ddlghted.— Miss Smlthson has appeared in JttOd/ hot it wont do. 
Miss Smithson is universdly damned, with the e e e n i nnrft thnt she 
is a rerpedoAfe adzess. Ifasteam-bodistobehnd aiaBy lowa 
ontheEnglidieoeeg latherreiHcnwiihaaespedlilOBiDJIeidfr 
Py esMC^The Haymarket TheaCio is to opa on the X5th of Jime. 
Famsi, Cooper, Vkiing, Miss F. Kdly, Mrs Glovur, and Mis 
Humby, convmsnce the campaign. Uatoiw tooy isesi^gasad ter 
jdx weeks.— The English Opei« House Is to open oa tlw let of 
July I Sapio and Miss Paton are to be of the enmp n n y. — ^We oh* 
serve that Mrs T. Hill of our Theatre has made a very Jndicions 
sdectioii of pieoeft for her benefit, which takes piaee thde cwenisw. 

Weekly List or Perpoemaitces. 

Itf ay 2S— 29. 
Bob Ro^'^No 1 4 PoMl Md Hf^teltf. 
Stmpmmand Co., a Coneerty Mr Tornkkti^ ^0bt ffin s pr 

Godt, 
Jane 9hore, ^ QOierog, 

TFays OMl AfsoM, a Oonosd^ He Lies IHar IViA. # TV 
Utile Jockey, 
TBUB8. Sweethearie and WUfth aiteBpiifgJWWf> 4 ^^^ BetOkt 

Shegkerd, 
Fu. FmU Pry, 4 CktrtetJOI. 



Sat. 
Moir. 

Tuna. 

Wbd, 



TO OUR lUUPtRS. 
Thi pveMBt Number condudes the First Vntaneof On Bras- 
aunoH LxntAmy Jodbnal, and with It wUl bedettpsewd a TUte- 
pege and laAK. We hope oar veadeia will mm bo indi»d 
to agre« with us in thinkhig, that the dae and dne we 
have chosen are. those most likdy to give a permanent vidne to 
the contents of the Uturary Journal* by the BseBlties tihey afltacd 
for binding into handsome volnmcs, tedlHtas whldl «« «e net 
ame that any other wesKtypetiediod poasemsawtheenme ca- 
tent.— We eommenee the eeoond' votatine ntet ftataedAj witii a ; 
new font^typesi a^, cnoour^«ed bjr the vcrjfMt saeoess 
which has hitherto attended our labours, we axe determined to 
spare no expense or exertig^ to render It scill svperfor to ite pre- 
decessor. It may be considered te some eemed of oar iatentMim 
whsn #e stste» that we have alreadr In our pommdo^ ter Ihe 
next and s ne ee e ding number^ eondnvnieations fkona J. B. Wiv^ 
FBM. the author of " Aonian Houia," and the tTMidntor of Tm. 
so^s "Jerusalem Debvered,**— >Alabic A. WAm,— Tm< Er. 
nioK SHapjnno,— WuxiAM TnnxAirT,— -Dn GxiaaaFU,^ | 
D»MonnHXA]>,— John Malcout,- Dnnirnrr ConwAT.and 
mady others wliooe 



new and origind snl4eets»our eaDMd dedrebefaig tomake evory 
Number of the JovBNAi. as varied and spirited as poariUe, whid» 
the^freat extensionof our resources wiU not render n dIAsalt 



A tew copies of our Ilxst'VolniBe 
Publisher^ here and in othsr prind^ 
bar i« Itetted^Mdy applicdten win bo I 



satonr 



siteftfsthni 



««• The Bfaider diquld beinstrneted toplaeethep^cso^ndver' 
tisemants at the end of the vofaune, so as to form an 4ppe^fak 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wx haveteBcBd^hHyinainaB witheMortnw »v wsaki^ 
which, howevte, wo have reeerved intentionaqr 9m. tbn eom- 
mencementofonrsepondvdumet andlnlbtui%,^'veatBi«to 
say, our readers will find us still earlier than nend id oar 
of new publications. 

To Alarie A. WattiAq. we bwtotoliiiyi our very bad 

Mr D. Mopre^s poem will appeer, if poaslhte, in imr nesti as 
also thesonnd by Thomas Brydson; and tlis 
the' Tdii and Pates of Authonhipw 

We mentloDed in our lad that Jemei 
ker ;* we ought tp have said a Moravian. 

«• FeMx" is iaadadsdbte^Tbe «• Rennet* hgr '> N. C-oCGte- 
gDw> If wy toteitfMe as podsy floea; aad the •« BM aa^ne by 
no means "odkMdy hid.* % 

■ ■■ I I f ii^ifcMaJia^i^^i— —— ^— — — i. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and tl}e Arts. 

Ob Thonday, f7th November, will be pnbUshed, 

In 3 Tolt. lamo, with Portrait*, alio Vignette Titles to each 

volume 

A SECOND SERIES OF 

TALES of A GRANDFATHER, beinp Storiw! 
taken tnm the Hiitocyof Scotland, (fmm the Acccsiloa of 
Jamea the Fkr«t of England, to the Union of the Kingdoins.) 
By Sir WALTER SCi>TT, Bart. 
Printed £br Cadeli & Co. Bdinburgtv uid Sin^kin and Maiihal]* 



Of whom may be had, 

I — ^TALES of a GRANDFATHER, Ut So- 

rics. a new edition, lOs* 6d« 

n.-^T VALENTINE'S DAY, or the FAIR 
MAID of PBRTH, by the " Author of Waveriey." Second edl- 
tion, Ul. 11*. 6d. 

in — CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, 
by the •« Author of Waveriey.** Ist Scries. Second edition, 

iv'!'— LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
y the •« Author of Warertey.'* Second edition. L.4, 14i. 6d. 

v.— TALES and UOMANCKS of the '« Au- 
thorof WaTerTer,** an;, containing *' St Ronan*t WeU," " Red- 
fsauntlct." «• Taki of the CniBadert," and " Wooditock." 7 ▼ota. 
8vo, (uniform with the Novels, Tales, and Romances, in 25 vols. 
8vo.) L.4, 4a. 

VI.— The SAME SERIES of WORKS, in 9 

Tols. foolsGap 8to, L.3, It, 6d. 

VII. in 7 

Tola. ISmo. Second edition, L.2, 9i. 

VIII.— The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS of Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bait, (nowflnt collected,) 
handaoaftely printed in 6 vols. 8vo, L.3. ISs. 

IX.— The COOK'S ORACLE, a new edition, 

7s. 6d. 

" We constder fhe ' Cook's OraeV as the n« j^hts vXtra of the 
science of good eating.**— Mon^A/y RnAew, December 18S1. 

This day b pabllshed. in imperial 4 to, price 4s. Part I. of 

KNIGHT'S HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS 

of Supporterc, Scroll Ornaments, Brackets, Ciphers, Ac 
To be compfeled in Fitc Parts, pntallshed every two months, each 
Part i»*M***"«*"fl four Plates, with five Subr^ects on each Plate. 
IL 

KNIGHT and RUMLEY'S SPECIMENS of 

CRESTS. An Index, conuining the Names of Four Thousand 
Families, with Refcnnoes to the Engravings, u appended. Im- 
perial 4to, boards, L.1, lUk 

in. 
KNIGHT'S MODERN and ANTIQUE 

GEMS, with Mottoes, in French and Eogliah, engmved on eighty- 
six Plates, each Plate containing five s>pecimeiis. 8vo, price 
L.1. 11a 6d. 

These Woiks are all executed in the first style, by the best 
Heraldic Artists s and the object of their Publrcatton is to present 
the finest Specimens of Heraf>lic Designs ever published. 

Published by A. Rtewart, SM, Howe Street, Edmburgh ; and 
T. Griffiths, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 



POPULAR PHILOSOPHY; or. The BOOK 

-*- of NATURE LAIJ OPEN, UPON CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES, 6uu 

The Author of fiia above interesting work having again re- 
printed some of the scarce sheets. Is now enabled to famish It in 
a complete state, to a limited extent: and as copies of the Book, 
neatly done up in boards, the mfctfbu at 10a. 6d., In 8 vols., and 
the^ne at 9a., in one vol. Itmo, may be had at toe shops of the 
principal Bookseller* In Edinburgh and Glasgow; and the trade 
^nttraUy throughout $ootlaBd.may be supplied by making irome- 
diAte application to Messrs Odver dt Boyd, StirUag 6t Kenny, 
or Constable de Co., Edinburgh $ and Messrs Robertson dt Atkin- 
son, or Mr James Lumsden, Glasgow; Member* of MECHA- 
NICS' INSTITUTIONS, fbr whom the work is most suitable 
as a friendly Remembrancer and a convenient Text Book ;— the 
Managers and Conductors of ITINERATING, PARISH, VIL- 
LAOK, and GARDEN LIBRARIES, for the use of which it is 
•o adraimbly adapted;— and Parents, Guardians, Maaten, and 
Relatives, who may be disposed to mak« Presents at the approach- 
ing seasons, but wiah to aelcet aomMhtng of that deacripiion, 
which the Edinburgh Obaarvcr, In speaking of the present work, 
iromediaiely alter it made its appearance in a complete form, was 
pleased to designate *' an extreme^ amropriate ChrUtmae, or 
SeMt Year'i G0, possessing, it Is true, les» tinsel ornament and 



useless embeUishment, than the Annuals with which we are inun- 
dated at this season, but infinitely surpassing them in the nti- 
Jity of its contents, md its power of producing lasting and bene- 
ficinl iihpresslons on the mind,**— can be at no loss to procure 



About the SOth of November will be published, 

THE KEEPSAKE for 1929. Edited by F. 

* MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extraordinary success of (he '* Keepsake" of last year has 
Induced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting the increased pa- 
tronage he anticipates, to spare no exertion nor expenditure in 
tho formation or his prc-^nt volume ; and to secure Ibr it the 
assistance of so many authors of the highest eminence, that he 
ventures to assort, such a List of Contubutoia has never before 
been presented to the Public. 

List nf CorUrSfuion. 

Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackmtosh, Lord Nonnanby, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Porehester, Lord Holland. Lord F. L. Gower, 
Lord Nugent, W. Wordsworth, R. Southcy, S. T. Coleridge, Wil- 
liam RoRCoe, Percv Byssho Shelic)', Henry Lnttrell, Theodore 
Hook, J. G. Lockhart, T. Crofton Croker, R. Remal. M.P. 
Thomas Haynes Oayly. W. Jerdan, Mrs Heroans, Miss Landon, 
M. L., James Boaden, W. H. Harrison, P. ManscI Reynolds, and 
the Authors of '« Frankenstein," " GUbert Earle,** " the Kourf,* 
and the «• O'Hara Tales." 

The Embellishments, nineteen in number, will, if possible, be 
more exauimtely finished than those of last year; and many of the 
Plates will be considerably Increased in sis?, and consequently in 
value. The sul^ects of them are from the pencila of— Sir T. Law- 

rence, P.R./\.— T. Stothard, K.A— .H. Howard, K.A A Cha- 

lon, R.A.— R. Westell, R.A.-J. M. W. Turner, R.A— Edwin 
Landsi>er. A.R.A — F. P. Stcphanoff— Henry Corbould— H. Rich- 
ter~J. \L Wright— and J. Holmes. 

Ten of the Plates will be engraved by Charles Heath, the re- 
mainder by W. Finden, F. Engleheart, C. Rolls» R. Wallis, H. 
K. Smith. B. Portbury, J. Goodyear, and Westwood. 

The Work will be printed by T. Davisrm, in small «ro, and 
delircred, bound in crimson silk, price L.1, Is. A few Copies 
will be printed in royal 8vo, with India proolk of the Platea, price 
L.3, ISik 6d. 

London : Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, and 
Co., St Paul's Churchyard ; and R. Jennings, 2, Poultry; and 
sold by ConsUble & Co., Edinburgh. 

ELOCUTION. 
]\/f R JONES, of the Theatre- Royal, respectftilly 
advertises, that he conUnuca to devote a poitlon of his 
time to the Instruction of a limited number of Pupils. 
19, iiueen Street, 



This day Is published. In one voL pott Svo^ price 7a. boards, 
THE DAILY COMMENTATOR; Being a 
Series of Biblical Comments and Prayers, for the Space of 
Seven Wedca. 

Printed for William Hunter, 35, Hanover Street, Edinburgh; 
and James Duncan, Paternoster Row, London. Of whom may 
be had. 

In one vol. post 8vo^ priee ^u boeida, 
THE MISSIONARY. By the same Authw. 



This day Is published, in one thick Vohime, post Svo, price lis. 

with a beautiful Frontispiece by Williams, 
THE POKTICAL ALBUM and REGISTER 

of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Bdltad by ALARIC 
A. WATTS, Esq. 

This Volume wilt be found to contain a very large proportion 
of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during 
the last ten years; Including upwards of 900 poems, for the most 
part inedited, of Byron, Moore, CampbeU. Wilson, Wordsworth, 
Rogers Coleridge, L. E. L.. Bowles, Shelley. Mrs Hemamu Miss 
BaliUe, Barry Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Horace 
Smith, Alaric Watts, ftc Ac. Ac. The Work baa been printed 
in a small though clear type, with a view to eomptesston; and 
comprises a much Urger quantity of matter than any other cot- 
lection of the kind. 



Published thia day. 

In one volume, post 8vo, price 5t. boards* 

PROFESSOR PILLANS'S LETTERS to T. 

•^ F. KENNEDY, Esq. M.P. on the PRI NCIPLES of BLE- 
MENTARV TEACHING and the PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
of SCOTLAND. 

Printed for Adam Black, North Bridga, Ediabaigh ; and Long 
nan & Ca London. 



In one volume 8vo, price da. boards, 
T ETTKRS on the STUDY and PRACTICE 

^^ of MEDICINE and SURGERY, awl on Topics connected 
with the Medical Profession ; addressed to Students and Voung 
Practitioners of Medicine, to Parents raid Guardians^ and the 
Public in generaL 

By JAMES WALLACE, 
Asalatant Smgaon, R.N., Author of •« A Voyage to India." au. 
Glasgow: Printed for Richard Griffin 4e Co.; Adam Bkck, 
Edinburgh ; and T. dt O. Underwood, London. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE GUITAR and SINGING totight by Mrs 

ORM£, 15, MdriUe Street Term -Three Outneas, Twelve 



The PIANO-roRTE taught by Mifa ORMBi IVm«-Fo«r 



2 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL, OR, 



LAW BOOKS, 
PuUUMd by WiUkun Tiit, 78, Prinoa'i Stmt. 

RROWN'S SYNOPSIS of the DECISIONS, 
" Parts I. to IX- out; Mdi. Ito* 17fc 6d. To b« oompMcd 
lext inoDtb* 
BROWN'S SUPPLEMENT toMORRISON'S 

DICTIONARY of DECISIONS, 5 large toIb. 4to, L.11, 17«. 

LORD HAILES' DECISIONS. By BROWN. 

I Tois. 4to, Ui, 15a. 6d. 

INDEX of NAMES and DATES to the whole 

Coltactioiii. 4to, L.9, S«. .-'..., 

JURIDICAL STYLES. Vol. L HeriUble 

EUflhts, 4to, Ui, Ifi. 6d. Vol. II. Moveable Rights, 4lo, L.t, 10s. 

HUTCHESON'S JUSriCE of PEACE, 4 
rob. toyal Sro, (origioal prico L.4, 4s.) L.S, Ss. 

SANDFORD on ENTAILS, 8to, 188. 

BROWN on SALE, royal 8vo, L.I, 4f. 

BORTHWICK on LIBEL, 8vo, 14a. 

PROCEDURE on APPEALS, 8vo, 58. 6d. 
Of William Tait may abo be had, THE FACULTY DECI- 
SIONS, SHAWS CASES. ERSKINE, STAIR, and aU other 
Law Books, at the lowest prices. 

Just published. 

By Daniel Likan, Edinburgh; G. B. Whlttaker, L<»d<mt W. 

Curry, Jun. and Co. Dubkhi; and Robertson^ Atkhuon, COa*- 

gow, 

Nos. 1 to 41, OD Royal Dnwfng Paper, piloels. fid. mA, to be 

oompleted in 71 monthly Numbers, 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAI- and 

■■• HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Bounda- 
ries carefully Coloured : constructed tnm the best authorities, 
and accompanied with a clear and distinct letter prass Description 
of the Oeoftraphy, Natural ProducUons, MonD, PoUdcal, and 
Commercial Condition, and History of each Contfaient, StalSb or 
Kingdom* 

LIZARS'S SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modern 

and Ancient Maps, Indudhig the most recent Disoovsrics. Royal 
410, hatf-bound, 18s. outlined ; or Sis. full coknucd. 

RHYMES on GEOGRAPHY Mid HISTORY, 

by W. S. SAN KEY, A.M., with coloured Maps cT the World and 
Roman Empire. Half-bound, Ss. 6d. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITEC 
TURE,lbr the use of CUssieal and Drawing AeadcBBtea. Seven 
Plates, ISmo, boards, «». fid. _ ^ 

LIZARS'S COPY LINES, in 8 NumberB, 6d. 

**HAY on the LAWS of HARMONIOUS CO- 

LOURING, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

CHANNING'S DISCOURSE at the Installa- 
tion of the Rev. m. j. Mocte. Third Edition, is. 

MAP of the SEAT of WAR in TURKEY. 
Royal Drawing Paper, coloured f s. 



A PLANTER'S LIFE IN JAMAICA. 

In one volume 8vo, prtee 9s. the seeood edition of 

MARLY, or the LIFE of a PLANTER in 

'^^■'^ JAMAICA; oomprriiendbigCharactnlstieSlLetcbesofthe 
PRESENT STATE of SOCIETY and MANNERS hi the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, ftc 

*' There are a number of dissertations on almost every colonial 
topic of interest In this volume: they are marked by good sense 
and plain treatment We consider them entitled to the attention 
of parties oonoemed, and the pubLic genefaUy.*— Ltfcrary G«- 

*' The book presents in a fUthAil and minute picturs^ in the 
Dutdi style, a state of society so cxtnonlinary. and though of 
early oocurrence in the history of the world, to all appearanoe so 
uttsny inoonsislent with human nature, that we believe the very 
iiut of its existence will become matter of dispute to a future and 
more dviliaed age. The picture is the more rare and valuable 
that it seems to be absolutely impartiaL"— London WedUif Rf 

" This te reaDy what its title indioatat-« mfnute and fidthAU 
lecture of the Hie of a Planter in Jamalea. We are truly and 
Justly set down in a planter's settlement, and cnaUadto vlewthe 
Jamaica life In aO its fanDM.''^AUtu, 

" 1 1 la very evideotiy the praduedon of a man wdl aetpialnted 
with West India matters, and the routine of neno mani^emeat 
s of it are written with eonMeraole humour, and 



with a sort ofSmeHstUIke toueh,whlcb raiders than highly a 



Printed for Riefaard Grtflin & Co. Qlktgom ; W. Hmitv, Edin- 
ngh ; and Hunt & Clarlte, London. 



In the press, and sp eed i ly will be published. In one voiane, 

CERMONS, by the late Re?. JAMES SIM 

^ MIB, Mhriate of Rothlenay, with a ComMnlM 8«Vli 



^ The Ibllowing Works, Just miblbhed by 

WUUam Blackwood, Edinburgh, and Thomas Caddl. 

TILACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 

•^ ZINB. No. 145. for November. 
The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 

CULTURE : and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, withtwopteaaa. 

An EXAMINATION of the HUMAN 

MIND. BytheRev.JOHNBALLANTYNE. 8vo^ price ISe. I 

RECORDS of WOMAN : With other Poetna. 
By FELICIA HEMANS. . The Second Edition. Fooks^i Sro. 
price 8s. Gd. 

MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

M.D. F.R.SS. L. de E., te. Jfcc te. With Eztraets tram Ms 



Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papen 

nieal, and MijeeUaneous Sul^eets. 8vo, with Poftralt, peiee 11k. 

LIFE of JAMES WODROW, A.M. Profe». ' 
sor of Divinity in the University of Gbugow» fhim 1G91 to 1707. 
Written by hb Son, ROBERT WODROW, A.M. Minister of 
the Gomel at EMtwood. ISmo, price 5s. 

ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. Br 
ANDREW ALEXANDER, A.M. ProAasor of Givek ia the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. 8vo, price 7s. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 

BONES. By BENJAMIN BELL, Fellow of the Rofwi Colkses 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh and London. Post ivo, with Uuee 
Plates, price 7s. 

LETTERS from the CONTINENT, Written 
during a Resldenoe of Eighteen Montiis, in 1896 and 1887, oon- 
tafailDg Sketches of Foreign Soeneiy and Manners. With Hisia 
as to the Different Modes of Travelling, and Expenses of Living. 
By the Rev. WBBVBR WALTER. A.M. of St John'ft College, 
Cambridge. PostSvo^ price Ss. 

The folkiFbig Woika are nearly ready fbr pubBertioa, 
The COURSE of TIME : A Poem, in Ten 

Books. By ROBERT POLLOK. 

The Eighth Edition, foolaoap 8vo, price lOi. fii. 
The FOREST SANCTUARY; with. Ather 

eos. By FELICIA HEMANS. 

The Second Edition, fbolsoapSvo, price Bs. gd. 

The SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. By 
JAMBS HOGG, Author of " The Queen's Wake,* dw. in S vete. 
ISmdw 



Just anived, price 8s. 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, Edited hy 

^ THOMAS ROSCOB, Esi|. 

Among the List of Contributors to this Vohune wiD be fbvnd 
the names of Mrs Ovie, Mrs Hemans, Mi« Alkin. Miai I^Ht». 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Striektand. the Rev. H. StdMiK, 
Williamand J. E. Rosooe, the bite Mr Jolm Tkylor, TImiSs 
Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, tiie Antiion of 
" Teles of the Munster Fasttvals," and " Goomb AtIm,* ftc. tew 

The Illustrations win consist of Eight beautiAil Line 
rings on Sted, Wood Engravinas being excluded, some of 

are executed by, and the whole under the **""*^*T>^r au^ 

tendence, of Mr Charles Heath. 

Published by Hurst, Chance, h. Co., 65, StPanh CfaardiyaBdi 
and Sold by Consuble dt Co., Edlnbiugh. 



In a fisw days will be published, 

CCENES of WAR ; and other Poems. 

•^ By JOHN MALCOLM. 

Author of - Reminiscenoes of a Campaign In the Pjmme and 
South of France," &e. te^ 

DIVERSIONS of HOLYCOT; or, THE MO- 
THER'S ART -OF THINKING. By the Avthor of '^ Cba^ 
AIMn/:aad'«El]MbethdeBruee.'* lliick ISmo, li 
Printed fbr OUver dc Boyd, Edhibai|^; and < 
Whittaker, London. 



This day is published, in ito^ price 10a. 01 



Yean. 



a DAVID MILNR, A.M. F.R.&B. 
urn Black, Edtabnigh ; and Lon 
Orme, Brown, dt Grten, London. 



to the fDfm of the Chursk of BeotlMd. 




Unitad Ktafdon. 

PHet del. or Stanped, Mtf sMfJHr ly^M^ IM. 

PHntod bf BAULAHrwmm fc Oaw» Part^ Wcfc» Ci— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Ckmneeted with Science, Literature, and the Arts, 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, complete in One YoL 
This d«y to pubHthed, prioe L.S, Sk in doth, 
A DICTIOxVARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
^ ^ GUAOB, in ivliich tbe Wordi are deduced from their origi- 
mils, and iUiutrated in their diflinent Significations by Examples 
from the best Writen; to which are prefixed a Hittoxy of the 
I«nnguage, and an Enitli^ Grammar. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
Stereotyped Terbatlm from the Ljut Folio Edition correeted 
by the Doctor. 

*' This editiou of Jobnaon*t Dictionary, * stereotyped Teibatim 
from the last Iblio edition, corrected by the Doctor,' is eminently 
deterring of notice for its accuracy, the beauty of its typography, 
and the character of its arrangements."— Utferafy GaMetU, 
•* The present volume is printed in three columns, in a clear 



type, in 1569 pages, firom the last folio revised edition of the 
Author. Sdiolais vriU prefer the present edition of Johnson to 
Todd*8 : the latter is too cumbrous and expensive ; and Johnson's 
€>wn definitions ana always more desirable than those which may 
originate with editors. Johnson's will always be the Dictionary 
of tho Literary Man ; and on this account it is, with the great 
advantage of dMapoess, that the edition recommends itself t and 
must idtimatelT obtain, as, we believe, no dnubt it will, extensive 
patronage for superior useAilness is, after all, the bestof reoom- 
mcndation8.*~Nfw Monthly Matmiic 



altogether unpieoedented.'*— ikftm^A/y Review^ 

London->l. O. Robinson, 4S, Poultry ; and SoUl by Constable 
et Co. Edinbuigh- 

This day to nubliahed, price Ssi 
A RT and NATURE. A Tale, in Verse. 

Printed for Ateunder Mackay, Edlnteifgh i and Longman 
SHOOb London. 

PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

ALEXANDER HAY, Teacher of AndetitLan- 
'^'^ foages, 10, Catherine Street, Edinburgh, respectfully intl- 
mates, that he has now got Pundies cut. Matrices made. Types 
cast, ftr. for the purnose of forming an Establtohment for Pnnt> 

I ing for the Blind, and proposes coromcncing with an edition of 
tlM Gospel by St Matthew, to be publuhed by subscription, at 7s. 
6d. »-copy, paid on dcliveiy. Orders, addressed as above, or lo 
Messrs Constable and Co. Books^ers, Edinburgh, are requested 
aa early as poaaiMe. As thto to an undertaking of Mr Hay's, with- 

j out sofieitlng either puUlc or private peciuuary aid, its sucoas 
must depend on the encouragement which to now requested, 
from those who may wish to support it by their employment, or 
aubscripttona. Mr Hay propoees printing Music Ux the BUnd by 
tbe same system. 



JustpubHshed. 

In one thkdi volume 8vo, double oolumns, price 14s. boarda, 

A DICTION AHY of MEDICINE, designed 

^ for Popular Use, eontainfaig an Account of Diseaaes, and 

their Treatment, with Directions for Admintotering MedicincTf 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

Fdlow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

and Physician-Accoucheur to the Edinburgh 

New Town Ditpensary. 

'* The 6bse|7ations on elimate, diet, regimen, and the manage* 
ment of InfarfU, are interesiing and Judicious. They comprise 
all the best established information on the subject, and, like se* 
veral parte of tbe work, may be perused even by professional 
readers with advantage. To parenU, and those who have the 
superimendenoe of children, this work must be a useful guide; 
in all respects, indeed, the Dictionary of Or Maeaulay is calcula. 
ted to gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the minds of the 
public in general on medical subjects, and to diffuse correct no- 
tiona on many topics which are too often disguised in technlcail- 
ties, or debased by supeittiUon. It to, above all, an excellent 
antidote to every species of quackery and empiriciam."~li<ite- 
burgh Medical Journal, No. 9& 

** We have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quackery, 
or better adapted for consulteiton-**— Lil^ary Gatette. 

** We know not a safer manual of medirinft in our language."— 
Scot* Timet, — •— • 

<* Decidedly the most useful book of the kind which has yet 
been oflbred to the public."— Calnroniaa Mercury, 

Printed for Adam Black, 27, Nocth Bridge, fdinboish ( and 
Longman & Co. London. 



LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS, 

i No. 4, INDIA PLACE. 

T CHAMBERS respectfully callfi the attention 

*^ * of the Public to the foltowing TERMS of SUBSCRIP- 
TION to hto LIBRARY for NEW BOOKS :— 
I Month, . 3 1 Half-year, . 16 
Quarter, . 8 6 | Year, . 1 10 

The foHowing NEW BOOKS have Just been added to the 
Library:- 

M EMOIRS of the DUKE of ROYIGO. 4 vob. 

M SMOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 ToL 

MEMOIRS of GENERAL MILLER. 

NOLLEKENS and hto TIMES. 2 voto. 

Dr GRANVILLE'S TRAVELS to St PETERSBURG. 

COL. NAPIER'S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 

MEXICO, in ISn, by Mr WARD. 2 voto. 

THREE YEARS in COLOMBIA, by an Officer. 2 Toli. 

NOTIONS of the AMERICANS. 2 voto. 

BISHOP HBBBR'S INDIA. 5 voto. 

LORD COLLINOW GOD'S LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 1 voL 

SEVEN YEARS of the KING'S THEATRE, by Mr EBERS. 

ZILLAH, by the auth4>r of " Brambletye House." 4 voto. 

The ANGLO-IRISH. 8 voto. 

LIFE in INDIA ; or the Engltoh at Calcutta. 8 vols. 

FELHAMi or Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 voto. 

TRIALS of LIFE. By the Author of '• De Ltole.- 8 voto. 

SCENES of WAR | and other Poems. By JOHN MALCoLM. 



PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Regulatiy added to J, Chamber^ Library. 
Tbe Edfaibnrgh Revtew— Quarterly Review— Westmfaister Re- 
view—Foreign Review— Foreign Quarterly Review— Brittoh Cri- 
tic— Blackwood's Magaiine— London Maoainc^Naval and Mili- 
tary Magaalne, (quarterly,)— New Monttly Magaaine— London 
Weekly Review— Christian Instructor— Sporting Magaaine. 
Mow 4, India Ptoce, Edinburgh, Nov. 21), 18211. 



ANNUALS.— Annhrcnaiy— Keepsake — Literary Souvenir— 
Forgct-me-Not-Oem— Friendship's Offering— Juvenito Forget- 
me-Not— Tbe Bt|oii— The Amukt— Winin^ Wtealli-JavcBUe 



NE^ 



By his Majest^t Royal Letlert Patent, 
W AND SPLENDID IMPROVEMENT. 



PATENT ENAMELLED VISITING CARDS, DRAWING 
BOARDS, ice 

JAMES TAYLOR SMITH & Co. Booksellers 

and Stationers, 3, Hunter Square, have the honour to ao- 
quafait the Nobility and Gentry, that they have Just got to hand 
a large and elegant assortment of Patent Enamelled Invitation 
and Address Cards, plain and embossed, all sises and colours, and 
a great vailety of ve y floe Prints, beautifully done in Gold, Sil- 
ver, and Other Mrtato, amongst which is a ilnely-engraved group 
of the Royal Family. 

Alto a large assortment of Enamelled Drawing Boards, various 
eolours. andfa variety with rich engraved Borders if Gold. Silver, 
4ec. Title-panes and other Ornaments beautifully done in the 
various Metato for illuminating Scrap Books and Albums, and 
some very fine Pencil drawings by Ewtank, and Falalingson the 
Enamelled Board. 

Orders received for Engraving Plates for Address Cards. Armo- 
rial BeariDffs, tec. which are executed with neatness and dtopacch, 
and nrlntea either in Black, or in the different Metato. Messrs 
Smith 4e Cob respectfully invite an inspection of their Specimen 
Cards and Engravings in thto newsty.e, at their S/VLOON, 3, 
HUNTER SQUARE, where are regularly received Specimens 
of every Novelty and improvement in the Axt^ as imported from 
the Continent. 

Also Just published. 

LIBER HONORUAI, or MIRROR of the 

PEERAGE. In two ParU ; containing the Mottoes of the Peers, 
with the Transtotions, ftillowcd by the Titles beariiig them } also 
the Titles of the Peers, followed %y their respective Mottoes, with 
a fine engraved Fronttoplece of the Imiierini Crown, and Coronets 
of the Royal Family and Nobility, exquisitely done In Gold, Sil- 
ver, &C. S4mo, neatly done up in morocco, gilt edges, 4s. ; and 
in silk or case. 4s. 6 d. 

Just published, price Is. 6d. 

THF ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE of a 
P ^URALITV of WORLDS irreconcibible with the PO- 
PL jR SYSTEMS of THEOLOGY, but in Perfect Harmony 
wt I AeTRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. With an Appendix, 
cOt Uiiung Stnetures on Dr Chalmers, &c. 
By the Rev. S. NOBLE. 

a a e «« If these be as hypothetical as the ideas of Dr Chalmeia, 
in our opinion, they certamly carry more ptousibUity with them. 
•♦• Ir dlsfdays considerable argumentetive acutencM, much 
diligence in search of truth, and an eame»t dc«ire to disseminate 
what the Author considers to be such t and it to written, if not in 
a poltohcd, at least in a lucid style.**— Etfin^rgA BaamUur, 

London— Simpkin and Marshall: Edinburgh— J. Anderson, 
inn. North Bridget Joseph Skeaf, 8, Hanover Street: AndsoU 
by aU booksellers. 



ELEGANT BOOK-BINDING. 

TTENDERSON and BISSET, in returning their 

"^•^ TCspecCAil acknowledgmente for the encouragement they 
have abresdy received, beg to state that they oontiuue to Bind 
Booka tai every variety of styto, and are, irom personal expe- 
rience, faiUmately acquainted with the foreign and antique modes 
of finishing. They have been particularly suceessful tai Washing, 
Mending, and Inlaying Old Books and Printa, so as to restore 
them, as nearly as possible, to their original appearancep As H. 
and B. employ Workmen of the flist-rate abiUues, those fhvour- 
iog them with their orders may rely upon having the Work cxe- 
cutcd in the moa substantfal manner, with great care, and at 
moderate prices. _ . 

Libraries repaired, Dooit fitted up with Imitation Books, and 
Tables ornamented. _ 

East Mound Pteer, Foot of WarriOam'i Oott, Sdinburih, 



I 



THE BDINBUROH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



ImmA tmkm,iMkMI^*tVMm, of AHnMbri. Mdmb 
ruteuit, SUMkfMi. UUmuili. UnWIwiMr PalMc, La* 
KAtriiW( OT^ GlnoMt Tte 

>ICTURE of SCO PL AND. By ROBERT 

^ CHAMBERS. Intwo krgvTolf. poatSro, L.I. Ic 
*' Not only Um mort Mnwilng, Imt the mott uacf iil oommalai 
W the Northeni Tourbt.* Hew UtmUdy Ma^tUu^-^*^y for 



l« noet lewUble to|MVisiihiotl work w ever md 
r«rHy Review — " It it quite hnpoMlble to dip Into any part of 
V without haviuf the attentloB rivoted." Utetwry GaulU.r- 
' A fiind of aincdoto, ■tory, legend, adTcnture^ lyixed up with 
leturcM]ue deicrlptiaii.'' Jke. AUom . Se e mho the r(/k HeraU, 
\eoi9manf Observer. Mercury, Inverneee Omrier, Dmi^ieM Corn- 
ier, 6te, Id eU of which thlf Work has received the highctt pndie, 
Dd i* repreaented as at the head <4 th* claM to which it beloogi. 
Printed tor William T^ 78, Princess Street. Edlnhanht and 
iODgnan dt Co., Loodo*. Of whom m»y be Md* by the aama 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH, 9 yoif. 19t. 

«« AmottamusiQff book, fUU of the beat kind of nUqnailBB. 
nn.* — R/erihryflcT f iwi^friBlfi#i 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of thoMIND^ 4 

nob. 8VQ, SeeoBd KdMon, L.f , Iti. 6d. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY, with th« addition 

>f a Portrait, a If enaoir by Wekh. aad an Index, eomjlete in one 
ana VOL beaullfoUy printed in douUe eokimna. lUBiEdttlon, 

BROWN'S PHYSIOLOOY of tht MIND> 

ivo^Ss. 

BROWN'S POETICAL WORKS, 4yo]i. fimb- 
'^'brown's life, by WELSH, 9fo, Ptetxail, 

Printed te WUUan Talt» 78, Plineefb 



A RMSTRONG'S GAELIC DICTIONARY, 

"^ recently poWisbed hi one vary tann vohnne 4to, nay be 
had of W. TAIT, 78» PrinetTk StEectTand all Bodkirileii; at 
L. 1, 5s.— inatead of L.3, ISs. 6d. the original prioe. 

«* Moderate in nrioe» [at the original chaige.] and vahiable la 
cantents ;— a work, of which not only every Soiot, but every ca- 
neral scholar and phUokigist. ahould avail him8elf.''-.LIfrrafy 
Gazette^^** It contains not merely proofs of an eictenalve and mi- 
nute acquaintance with the Gaelic, but many clever illuatzattoais 
of matters of antiquity, whidi render It an interestli«, aa well aa 
a vety useful perfdrmance."— New Montlify Magazbte, July IStti 



fTISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. F. TYT- 

-^^ LER, Bm]. Vol. I. 8vo» inchidtag the period ftom the 
Aeeeasbm of Alexander HI. to the Death of Robert Brwoei—yoL 
IL will be ready In March. To be completed in six volumca. 

" Its tone is unpnifudlced, aunly, and fanpartiaL Such a Hia- 
tonr of Scotland was much wanted."— Mew Month^ Ma^axine^ 
*' One of the most able, impertial. and satislbctory works which 
modem times have produced."— Co/^rfoiricfi Mereury^-^" A work 
of ttandard authority."— PMi«-See also the Observer, Weekly 
Journal, Advertiser, CbromkU, Glasgom HeraU, Du$uMe$ Jour- 
nal, London, Weekly Review, ate, m all of which Mr TyUer^ 
History baa been reriewcd In terms of high commendation. 

Printed fbr William TAIt, 78* PrinoeTs Street; and Lawman 
and Cow London. 

T ODGE'S PORTRAITS of PERSONS illiu- 

trioua hi EncHrii and Soottlsh History, imperial 8vob 
A new edltkm of this truly ipkndid national work having be- 
some neceesery, in oonsequenoe of the unprecedented demand 
having exhausted the Plates of the recent edition, dwee Pletes 
tiave been destroyed, end new Pbtca have been engraved in the 
most exquisite style of the Art.— The first number will be pub- 
lished in January. PROSPECTUSES may be had of WILLIAM 
FAIT, 78, Prmcen Street, who win exhibit SPECIMENS of the 
eork, receive the orders of the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland, 
md Instantlv trsnsmit their namca to London, to be inaerted In 
the record of SubseripCkns, and secure early andjbte impreukms 
>f the Platea. *r .^ r 

«« This vahiaMe and extended series of the Portrslts of the 
llustrious dead, allbrds to every private gentleman, at a moderate 



spense. the Interest attached to a large Gallery of British Por. 
raits, on a plan more extensive than any collection which exists, 
lad at the same time the essence of a curious library of historical, 
Mbliograpbloal, and antiquarian works.*— LeClrrAvm Sir Walter 
Icott, printed in IA# Prospectus. 

PubHdMd this day, 
8vo, iOuBtnted by 8 Plates, ft. 8d. boiidfl, 

A TREATISE on the NATURE and CURE 

'•^ of INTESTINAL WORMS of the HUMAN BODYt - 



PnUUbodtUv^t 
SCENES of WAR; and other Poems. 

^ By JOHN MALCOLM, 

Author of Raninlaeenoes of a Campaign bi Hn rjniww tmf 

Sooth of Fkanoe, dee. 8Mk 
Foolscap 8vo, 7u boarUi 

DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT ; or. The MO- 

THER'S ART OP THINKING. By the Author nf CTnn 8W]^ 
and Ellabeth de Bruce. Thick 18nio, Sa. 8d. half-boii^ 

Printed tor Oliver and Boyd» Edinbttigb t and O«0b 8. 
ker, London. 



Nearlynady, 

MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM ; or, PIC- 

•"^ TURES or RURAL LIPS. Itmo. 

Osnlenfe.- The Schoolboy— The Hsim— The 

Playmafiea— The Delinquent— The Old Castle— The 

—Tha Seashore— The Klittin^TheRocking— The Trial— The 



Soldier— The Step-daughta-^The Egg^Gathefcr— The 1 

The Wldows-Tbe Angler-The Lovcrs-COMunptkm— The 

Vow— The Deputnre— llie Retnm* 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEX- 
ANDER SELKIRK I containing the rtal I 
"* ~ of ROBINSON ChU^OB is 



Bfwlrich 

alaothe Events of Ms Lifie, drawn tmtk nttenUe Sonces, or 
tncedfhnn his BInh, in 1678. tiU his Death, In 1718. Wlthan 
xxnprislnc a Description of the IsHnd of Juan Fat- 
some curious fntormatlon Mattqg to his AipBHta^ 

8vo. 

By JOHN HOWBLU 

Utoor of the «« Jonnal of a Soldier of the 8e««nty-«iBt R««i- 

mmr •• The Life end Adventnns of John NIeol, llaflnar,"te. 

Printed tor Oliver and Boyd, Edlnbttighi and Geob B. 

WMttaker, London. 



ThiadayispubttdMd«4to,prieaUl»Ilfc6d.| laiBepapcT. 
TARDINE and SELBY^S ILLUSTRATIONS 

^ of ORNITHOLOGY. PUrt 4, i iwfihlii g U PItfm, natonr- 

J^C^^dS.lB^Jey, 



ad after Nature. 
i,D. 



FINE ART& 
In a tow days will be mMUmI^ 

THE FIRST REPORT of th e COU NCIL of 

'"' the SCOTTISH ACADEMY «f FaamHOb 8CCIJ<. 
TURE, and ARCHITECTURE. 
Edinburdi : Published by Oanlal Um^ Mn. lb ft Snvld 

Street; aadtobehadof the ftlnil|illetfcliE nM, 

FriMft.Cd. 



ly nritttad. In small Svq, with Tan 
A NEW EDITION OF 




ving. Observations on the Management of the Delrv and Poulcry 
Yard; InitructSons for Home Brewery, Wines, 4c.t Cookery 
for the Sick, and for the Poor i many very nsftol Mj ie ellauwi ii i 
Recripts and Directions proper to be given to Scrvaoiia. both ia 
Town and Countrf. To wbkh is prdxed, an Eaaay on Domss- 
tio Economy and Household Management, cosnprimng aaany Ob- 
servations which will be found parrieularlyuaeAd toihe WstRss 
of a Family. 

BfaLADY. 

" This is really one of the most preetkaBf nosfbl taiAa of any 

_^. ^_^ ? ..^ The Udy,,w hp ban wrimn 

■rivearoriCB 
to combine sUgsnre with eeonomy ; shs 
direciiou in a plain, soNfliie manner, that evenrbddy 
stand, and these are '" .- - > 

tended to a variet] 
the utility of the 
CrUie. 

Printed for John Mumv,. 

Bookseller and Newman in Engtand. t 
NewEdittoo, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, souJI Srq, 7s. Cd. 



it, has not studied how to tonm expenrive artiriea tor 

witiieeono niy;sheh> sfivtnhg 

, anner, that every bddycnn uniB^ 

are confined not merely to cookery, hoc arecs- 
BtyofotriectstaiusetofainUfect by wUdi means 
i book te very much inoetoed Meed.*— BHiirt 

tSoUnhobyMtrr 
'•«d Intend. 



.K ip* M^maamoMt ttvumb oi ine HuasAiw ifuiJTt ar- 

WMwdaoeordhigtothe a ass Hlcati onofRUDOLPHIandBREM- 

>ER, and containing the most approved Methods of Treatment. 

e^amA In, fhls Countzy and on the r— *•» — ' 

^ WILUAM^ RH'NDf 



s pnetlsed in this Countzy and on the ContinenL 

^ ^ By WILUAM RHIND, Surgeon, 

_. Member of the Royal Medical So^ of Ed 

Mitodfer Ottfw and Boyd. Edliibte|6| and 



ilHigh- 



GENERAL NEWSPAPER SALOON, 

Ann 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LORART. 

4, Hunter Square, Edtobmgli. 

A T this Esublishment, the fint of the khid in 

'^^ this City, Is to be found a mater coOeetion of the LON- 
DON, EDft^BUROH. and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS. 
and other PERIODICALS, atamuehkss esneuw than is to te 
met with in any smilar Institution to the UnltcdXingdom. 

The Subscription Book for the Seaaen nowlin wilhihr Ctak, 
at No. 8. Hunter Square. 



Edtoburgh : PubUahcd for tfaePnrrieton^^svcry tetmdlny U> 
ing, by CONSTABLE 4( Ca d, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robertson 8e Atktoson, Glasgowt W. Ovry, Jan. k I 
Co. Dubttn ; Hurst, Chance, ^ Co. London; and lQ«n Ne««- 1 
men, Postmasteis, and Cleiks of the Road, tnmgh 
United Kingdom. 

Priet 6d. or Mampnii md awrf^te Jy pwC M<» 

Printed by BAJXAiKrm h Co.. PmI^ Wwk, 



WEEKLY REGISTER OP CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTfif, 

Connected wUh Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

HaodKmkftly printad. In iinan 99o, with Ten PlatM, price 7t. W. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

J^ NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

« **. ^^^* toraed upon jvincipla of Economy, and adapted 
for the UM of pnvate Kamiliei. Compruini; also the Art of Car- 
ving. Obtervattona on the Man^gemenc of the Dairy and Poultry 
yard J Inatructiona for Home^rewery. Wlnea. &c.{ Cookery 
for the Sick, md for the Poor j many very uM»rul MiaceUaneoua 
ReceiptH and Direcdoos proper to be given to Servant*, both in 
Town and Country. To which U pre&ed, an Esmy on Domes, 
tic Economy and nouaebold Manamment, oomprislnR many Ob- 
servations which will be found particularly useful to Oie Mtttzess 
of a Family* 

By a LADY. 

*' This is really one of the most praetitally useAil books of any 
whidi mj»^« mn on the sul^eet The Lady, who has written 
t^ has not studied how to form expensive articies for luxurious 
tebles, bat to combine el«gance with economy ; she h«s given her 
direebons in a plain, sensible mannc, that every body can under- 
stand ; and these are confined not merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a wiety of objects in use in families \ by which means 
the utility of the book k very much increased indeed."~Brtt|«A 
Critic, 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; Sold also by every 
Booksellar and Newsman in EngUnd, Scotland, and Ixeknd. 
New Edition, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, smaU 8vo, Ts. 6d. 



This day it pabHsha^, by John Carftne Ac Son, 8, Dnumnond- 
street, price Sis. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

■^ PHYSIOLOGY. By »•". MAGENDI. M. D. Translated 
from the Rrench, with Copious Notes, Tables, and niustrations, 
by B. Millinn, M. D. Third edition, with a new AlpbabeUcal 
' P;!"?* •"** Engravings, greatiy enlarged. 

The Analytical dispotftinn and mfnuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the bitesc period of 
Phyriological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the public. 



KEEPSAKE, FORGET-ME-NOT. SOUVE- 

•■-^ NIR. ANNIVERSARY, Ac-^AMES KAY, Bookseller. 
Blcnheiin Place, hvad of Ldth Waik, reapeetAtUy announces to 
the PubUc the arrival of a large assortment ot those splendid Spe- 
ed mens of Art and Talent that periodically appear like sUn in the 
literary horiaon. These Annuals surpass any of their predeces- 
sora, but more particulariy the Keepsake, which contains no le« 
than nineteen superb and exquisite engravings, and emoraoes the 
names of all theliviing authors who have distinguished themselves 
in the paths uf literature; he, therefore, invites the inspection of 
his friends to those, as well as to a great variety of Books in every 
department of literature, at a cheaper rate than any imvA— n^ III 

Blenheim Place, Std November, 18S8. 



TAM O* SHANTER 
AND SOUTER JOHNNY 

A RE BOW exhibiting at No. 40^ St Andrew 

Square, from ten till four o'clock. 

These sutucs are the production of Mr Thorn, a native of Ayr- 
alrtrc, a self-taught artist, and are intended to be placed in Buns's 
Monument, near Alloway Kirk. 

Admittance, Is. ; Season Tickets, fs. 6d. 



CONSTABLES MISCELLANY. 
VOU XJUCIIL 
This day b published, price 5s. 6d. ex. bds, 
TTISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS in EU- 
ROPE, fttim the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, till the Abdlcatkm of Bonaparte. From the French of 
C. W. KOCH. 

By ANDREW CRICHTON. 
VoLL 



D Just published, 

B 7s., or, online paper, lOb being 



Ydi. 31 and St, prioe 

A HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT- 
LAND, under the Marquis of Montrose and othan, ftom 1638 
till i66a 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Author of ** HUtory of the RebelUon In 1745.** 

••• A new edition of Mr Chambers's " History of the RebeU 
llona in Scotland in 1745^ is now ready, and a Umiter number uf 
both of these popular and interesting Works has been beautifully 
printed in royal IBmo, price 61. per volume, elegantly done up. 

Printed for Constabte it, Co» fidiabuigh; and Hunt, Chanei 
and Cob ' —"— 



Ro?J 



CHEAP BOOKS. AND NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ER TSON and ATKINSON be« respect- 
fuUy to intimate, that they conttaMie to procuiv copies of 
sudi of those books as are not already exhausted, comprised hi 
their former LUt of splendid works m HISTORY. BIOGRA- 
PHY, BIBLICAL LITERATURE. VOYAGES, and TRA- 
VELS, dtc.. of established character, which they were able, br 
an arrangement with an extensive London purchaser Atnn the 
Stocks of Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Mawmaa, &c, to oflbr at 
prices averaging one-third qfthe original cott. Among these are 
— Traveb of Cosmo IIL, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through 
England, during the Reign of Charles IL, L.1, 8s.— Hugho's 
Travels in Sicily. Greece, and Albania. L 1. 8s.— Le SageV His- 
toricai. Genealogical. Chrouologii.al. and Gerwraphical Atlas, L.t 
— Walpole's Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the 
mamiscript i«>uma]s of modehi Trav. Hers in those countries. 
Aho, Travels in vatious Countries in the Ea^t, in continuation of 
the Memoirs, bds. L.1, 10s.— blr Robert Ker Porter's Travels in 
(ieorgia. Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia. d». L.5, 3s.— 
BurcheH's Travels in South Africa, 5V< p^ges, 4to, 15s.— Eu*. 
tace's Classical Tour through Italy, L.1, Hs.— Hume and Smol- 
leit's Histdry of Engbmd, a handsome edition, 13 vols. 8vo. L.1, 

Itis.— EncyclonflBdia Britannica, last edition, XO vols. L.17, 10s 

Ness on ihe Game Laws, bs.— Huie on the Excise Laws, Ijs.— 
Porteou^ Tracts, 8vo, 7s.— Porteous' Sermons. S vols. ISi.— Ro- 
bertson's Greece 7s.— Thierry's History of the Norman Invasion, 
15a.— Macbeth on the Sabbath: •' A most valuable work." 3s.— 
Cunnini^ham • (of Enterkine) on Government, 8s.— Moore's Epis. 
ties, S vols, extra. ISs.— Miseries of Life, first vol. scarce, 4s.— 
Davis* Olio of Anecdotes, curious, 3s. 6d.— Rbuss^u's EkAsn. 
3 vols. bds. ifs.— Barhsuld's Miscellaneous Pieces, scarce, 6k. 
bound- Goldsmith's History of Greece, 8vo. lOs.- Hodgkin's Tr». 
veh In Germany. 9 vols. lis.-Munay*s Literary Hisroryof Gal- 
k»way. is.— Banger's Memoirs of Miss E. Hamilton, S vols. 8s — 
Poole on Education, Is. 6d.— Precipitance, a Novel. S vols. 6s.— 
Barton's Poems. 3s.— Poetic Vi Us, 3s.— The Bridal of Trier- 
main, 3s. 6d.— Neuman's Spanish Dictionary, 2 vols, bound, selis 
at n*. tor «ls.— BaietH's luiiaa Dictionary, new edition, selk at 
SSs. for 19b. 

The remaining copies of these two popuhur Uttle works— ITal. 
^'» Radegfor the Gender of French Nouns, and Rules fyr the 
Formation and Qovemmeni of Uterarjt Soeieiiesg the 'one of 
great utility to every one learmng French -the other to every one. 
desirojsof ioining Debating and Literary Association.^ have been 
purchased bv R. and A., and will be sokl at Fourpence each. 

Of GRAHAM'S DISSERTATION on OSSIAnT now a scans 
book. R. and A. are able to offer a few copies, at 7s. each i and 
they have a commission to sell a complete copy of MORH ISDN'S 
DICTIONARY of DECISIONS, bound inttlf, and of BELL'S 
BANKRUPT LAW, fourth edition. 

They have lust Published, and It may be had of aU Bookadlen, 
A New Edition. Stereotyped, prioe Is. bound, of 

The YOUNG SCHOLAR'S ASSISTANT, or 

A« INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH READING. 
By ROBERT CONNBLL. 
A few copies of each of the two following Works may still 

behad: 
The AKT: a Periodicul Paper published in 
Glasgow during the years 1826 and isrz ; in Two Series-Origi. 
nal and Select. The Originals from the Pen, and the SdecUons 
ftom the Repositories, ofSolomon .saveall, Gent. Either volume, 
pric^ bound in ctoth, 4s. 6d.— or in a great variety of pla.n and 
extra bindings. 

Por reviews of this work, see Neir Monthly Magadne, Liteiaiy 
Gasette, Morning Chronicle, &c &c 

Odd Numbers may for a short time be had to complete sets for 
binding.— The Selection forms a most aocepuUe present to youth, 
and the whole work for frlencs abroad. 

The THISTLE: a Selection of the Best Scot- 
tish Songs, Ancient and Modem, with explanatory and historical 
Notes ; In Two Parts. First Part, One Shilling— Second Part, 
One Shilling and Sixpence; or in One Volume, extra boards, 
ISmo, with Two Engravings, price Two Shillinga and Sixpence. 
Edited by the Author of " The EventAil Life ofa Soldier.* 
LITERARY AND EMBELLISHED ANNUALS. 
Robertson and Atkinson have received, or are in daily expectation 

of, the following, which they Sell to the Trade and to the PubUc 

on terms not surpassed by any of their Brethren. They are ex- 
clusively the Agents for seveial of them. 
THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. In sUk, fls. A magnificent work— 
whoee literary and graphic merits are equally eminent. 

The KEEPSAKE. A similar and beautinil volume. 21s. 

The LITERARY SOUVENIR, Edited by ALARIC WATTS. 
Ilk This volume surpasses aU its predeceason of some years. 

TheFRIENDSHlP'sOFFERING. ISs. 

The AMULET, lis. 

The BIJOU, lis. 

The WINTER'S WREATH. ISi. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. ISS. 

JUVENILE FORGBT-MB-NOT. Ub 

CHRISTMAS BOX. 6s. 

NEW YEAR'S GIFT. ?•. 

JUVENILE KttEPSAKE. 7s. 

JUVENILE SOUVENIR. lOs. 6d. 

The PUtes of the chief of these to be had Mptntdy, Piooft or 
Prints. 

QIaagow, 84, TronguU, Nov. 15, 1878. 

(One Interest) 



T^ BI^INHURGH lITlIlAiUr faimtHAi^i 90^ 



8<iqflid EjPBoB, gre»g;fjnipppved tod enlarged, 
DidlMlea Af P«niiUii4m> to'im Mmjnty, 

PHE PLANTER*^ GUIim ; or, a Prrfcricftl 

Essay ^n tlie best w'etliod of g!vixi|^ imraoril-\t>' eOt^^ to 
f OOD, by tM removal oT lArcc Trers and UnderwiHKl ; bring 
n attempt to place die Art, and that of general ArboricQlture, on 
b|8iologic»f and fixed prinoiplp.s i interspersed with cbservatlooii 
n general Planting, and Um improTerpcnt of real Landscape: 
hi^y intended for lh« cV'Tuite nf. Si-gtland. 

By SicHfirmV STEIURT. Bart. LtJI^ r.R.S.E. 
" The merit to Jtie assinied to the ingenious Bacouet is exa't^ed 
J the character of hii cusoovery. relating to su^ a ra<:ciaatiDg 
iianch o( the Fiiie Art*, as that of crenUng or imnrovirtg actual 
^dscaiie. He lus jJUijEht u ^Horc ihVkI ra an 9iia. which «]m(H; 
II (and proprietors, poss^Med ot" ihe sli^htz-fii degret- of laai.-, * 
QUpt te deaitouit o(AtJii\n»iii.''^-Qttaiifrff/ Ih'i't}'v\ Atmh, \fi^ 
Prwtad for John Murray, <\Jbeuuu:U: StreeC 

• Thisdar, • • 
SmaU 9vo0 Id. dd , Hhtttr^ited witb nuBttxonff Cdgnving > oA 
' ■ Wood, 

JALMOSU: oV, t)iiYS of F^Y-FISHmG. 

A Serial of Confteitatians^ the Afll of Fly-f ^ing for the 
peoiea and vaikties of ch». Salftao, imd on tiw habiu of tbee* 



THE GOLDEN LYRB. 

TUr 
•GOU>; 



in Silk, anA neatly done up In a' 

irSpriCNDID FRJESKjrr, Wnvr,..,, Mrm^^^^u ir* 
GOLT>i isJu.Jt pulfiMipd.' It eoCB&lM Spetitneifi oT Ibc Ttoete of 
', Fi 



WHOLI 



XV PBIlfl 



PBIlfTCft IN 



eesa fistccfaasy* '•.<«, 1 

Bemers StiWi, Oxford S&et: SSfito^^^9Bt|SlM ' 

19, WatH^lool^tece, KtHbbttifjK: and HrtWtfar JJm*iw, ' 

plMgO W. 



' . • ByAaANGLi^n. 

'« Our madam Piaeatdr ia one IkmUiar equally yiOi a» ^rorld 
)f books, a«d4tiosc high cirdea of aodety whiem4a our tk^p* aiis- 
oeratically ahufagainat the pietnatpm of roeift weaUll,. Ofiat so 
eadily to distiagvished talents and ac^uireniAits. Uis tanlVB* 
herefiMVt both cir eoioynmli and ^natmntinn, ia iu wider thaiL 
hatoffsaadWaliiMi. 

*< Tlie Instrn^tlodi and InfonBatton imparted to Ang^erv, mn, 
IS we nlay bdteve, atiualty dear, authentie, and eotartailung, 

A« A vef^greil noibbv ^f-auiiaus Utu «aarcmmg Ihe natural 
listory of fishes, are here recorded, and the high seieaftific Am- 
racter of IhonfULthbr fs^n^amfde plfadga fsf tbeir adeasapy.*^ 
^uartetlff Remi,^, ioH Nttmher. 

• Printed for 4ohtt>Mnriay^AlbcmaileSCiVtt * 



ThisdarisPuMisHed, 
8j yfangti'dt Ibiiei,9,'UtmfcT^ S^nare, and tl« Sooth Hanover 
" ■ * ■ Street, ■ 

1. " TriK AlSCEPTlON due to ibW WOKD of 

^ '^ -". £tt».'* A^BSMOM, P»ead>«dlM«M.th«6oOf«ty 
in Scotland for Propagatisr Otrisdaa J(qDWle4^ . Sf the Rer. 

2. ADVICE to RKLVGimjii iNQAllMRS, 

iwp aai l iig Awnp of «h*M|oma«t (Htstw ttM tii\'in9^ha€ Slil» 
of Society, ftr MWICS mTf IBSWf .rfKiter^jf tb.aQa*i)<J 
Durham, l^nio, bdt. ia. 

nof^AL PRlqEN^SS ^thfeOOSI^EW By THOMAS EBS- 
KINE, f^. Adtocate. ThixB edttjon, ItmB, boards, 4a. 

4. MtmiKofthe Rev. PilNV FISK,^ M. 

L.al» l—fcjHiiy tot Pal M ll— , >Aim «h»AmcHean Board, of Mia- 
^iooa. a^^LV^AONObBnibiofthtOoqgv^tionaiatttfdi, 
Sturbridge, llaasachusetts. 12mo, boarda, 5s. 

5. MEMOIttS Of thelafeMrtSUBAN HUNT- 
[NGToai^ BoatoBr Anipjica; consirUng of Extracti from her 
loumal and Letters J With R«COM^rEr?DATOftY NOTICES 
sy the Rev. Ora MVtn and GORDON of Bdbiburgh. Third 
Edjtio^ 19ino,boain^, 9i.*6d. 

Edinburgh: Printed fc>r Wavgh ft Imia; DgK, Olaggowj 
Thus & Curry, Du Mte; ahd Jamea D uncan, Lanaon. ■ 



^y William Hnnty/6[H»iMg.SlM^>l JWlnlwiiali; 



of *< A SitmaMff ^Mnbfe in OM-ISotQi 
l9 one vohime, post h9o, bJbtdl, prica li 



Tbitd«y1sTitiltfig&ed, ' ' 

nLACXWOODS EDIN5URaBMAaAi5INE. 

^ Vu. CXLVL ytd CKLVn. /Of DaranOiar Mtt. ' 
Cootentaof BartU 
I. Noctes AmbKHiowi. No, 40^*41. *' Buy a Btocm T—Ul. 
Tb« Huet-Roac^V. .1mI«i«iMiH i4 i 4n IKM* UMvar 5 a«d U 

-^VUL The Land <^ Drama. %¥. H^iZ. AbfaM^tion m 
Paris.^X Worlc>pr«9aKinfl«or PtMlcatiim^JX HovtUy Ust 
of New PubllcatJoos.— XlT AnoiittMntB, '^ — -^ '-^- 
XUIt Biitb4, MaxTlafles, iad Deaths. 



tholic Question.l-lt Fliei-r-UL AaOUlSllrSSSS!^3v?R^ 

Jle^'^^'^^v?!!?'!-^- -Qn,«J>«NQtllingiK,«jtif im.%fOa.-ry\ \ 
Tha Robber'js Tower. A Tfvae ^^-mwiffi Yfi llfcairimn of I 



^te^ forWlUitoi BbMkiiood, Bdiabwatif Mkl T.GadeU* 
Stnnidr Lo9d«ii« 



AX English LMdy, redding 

. many yeaii FlnWbing G«venieas IB 



in GtQTgd street, 

PamiUaae?dialteettoB. 
lidiioalaidtiibcr 



tfi r^ive FcatrVoyNO. LADIES to H .^ 

Iter, who will be titated itf evny rcneet as t^Vf^nimihm 
i¥« fbfl MJTanraae nf bearing wnnA and^Jialian otaatMi^ 



nChMziagI 
cssenttal 



fpoken.. Toth«aQH4«nd 
•For c^a^^SwfSr'ri^T^'I^Mtf; Xifil 



Twcaty 



AN 



This day ia nnbUsbed, in l^Blo, prioe 4a. 

: ACCOON of tbd EDINBI 

SIONAL SCHOOL, aad AeadMT fAROCHIU* IHfiTl- 



of t^e EDINBURGH SBS- 



. GEOGRAPHICAL WORILS, ^ 
- • PubllihtdbyJohDThOBtiaoa,.AttailHagkiaod 

R«l^9ltM|i 4k AtkiDfoq» po»h afl l ep, .TfQpea«% Glasgow. 

rhe 'following are oBkxei Id Teachers, dtc, ai booka exdutltely 
suited for eehocrts, are renailcaMy neat and aeeurata, and 
Yery cheap r4he Vignettes with which each nan ia tlluatrattfd 
are attractive to the youthfni mind, and well arieulated to 
leafc a lasllt^ tapressinn, and fi& a pleastaig Maa of tiM tu^ 
tumor ehavaietcr of each, country ;•*• 

THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL ATLAS, con- 
taining 36 Maps. History of Geography, and Index, neatly 
lalf-bound. ISs.— or, the Maps sold separate, at 6d. each. 

*«* The Edlnftar^h School Gaoj^nphy ia written aspreidy tat 
his Work. 

THE SCHOOL Ci;,ASSICAL A'SMS^ eotf- 
aining 15 Map«, Price 81. dfiepante, Od. each. 

THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL GEOGRA^ 

>Hy, iUustnUve of the Cabinet Atlaa. the Bdbibiirgh School 
Lllas, and Edinburgh School Classiail Alias, with Chart of His- 



ary, Ac. By ALEXANDER W^OT. Neatly bound in lioail. 4a. 

NB— The Public are hereby •^"" 

nd Hodem Aflaa» iHtfc a: Teat 



f 24s., whicK on a fUc comj 

tvdn usual 

Uowanoe. 



hereby oflbaad three Booka, an Ancient 

' " Banli, at tlw May.8e*iaci price 

ison, will be found much cheaper 



at ihm wfy.8eiuaci price 

iparison, will be found much cheaper 

Teachoa wh« Ake a tfitDiiSHjt. wiff i^wm^nmL 



TUT IONS for EDUCATIOI^ eata W MMH ift tbat CM te Ihe 
year ntti with Btrietnreaba Bdoeatlo^ tn GeMfeaL 
fiy JOHN W<iOD, •- 



jg vm m »it 
Knowledge the wing vl^ew^th w«t fly. tQ 



PrlnltJ lb s < el 



lawandCo.01aagow{ |loiiettaiwlSI«w»rt» Loodaa; a^ 
M. Leckle, DuU&.. 



A LftTT^lTtrSIfRV&S^iroN^ 



of Eodand, on the 
WALSTHy JOMN 1 



JOUN BAJIDN i<VNDHURST, Lotd tfigli ChanoeOar 
- i ADMINISTRATION oTtosTICB ia 
r YAEDERICK, EARL CAWDOR. 
Edmbuzgh': PuWiihed by Conatabb dc Ca Waterloo Place; 

biLd_.!aina Ridgwaj, Piocadmy, Lo6don._ " ' ' ' * ' -^ 

YVHE EtiEMfiNTS OF ENGUSH COM- 

/■ ■ POSITION. By DAVID IRY;NG, LU 0. The B«btfa 

£4itioo. corrected ahd enfoigea. 

, %• Since the publkatlon of the Saroiro Enmoir, tins work 
has not recti ted the dSghtest ctii i et th i' or addfthm tnm the aa- 
jthor; and theetroiB^ thePiessa aagenemUyhappentlBsneh 
cases, haTe been gridualhr mnltlptytai^ ttlUB now been cain> 
k>letely rerlaed, and baa been mirged to the eitcDt of arrcnl 

PublMhad ^.'Joto 9oyd, Ediak«igh» If. QKk^ nal W. Col- 

iSjGlaifDw; Wettley and Dafisw and Stmp^ and Man 



Minborgh : Pul 
Ing, ^" "'""'' 



Mrgh : Published for tbe P i w y M wv gerr Saturday^ 
;. by CON.i)TABlE & 00. W/WkTmubo P(JkCE 



kold tJap by llobertson ^ Atkinsdn, Gl^^o]^ ; W. Chttf, iun. ^ ; 
, Co. Dublin ; Hurst, CtMocB, Sc to. LondotfT and by aU >Ifw»- 



men, Poatmasteis, and Qeriu ofthe Rood, 

Jfrfee ed, qr $U m^, and, ><?*|jgir « ^fpoU^ lOd, 
printed bj BALLAinrniE & Co., Pnm^ Wottf, 



WEEEXiY KEOISTER OF CRITICISM AND BBLLES LETTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CSonneeted wi^ Science, LUerature, and the Arte. 

Jvat pubHshed. 
la one thidk ▼olume 8vo, double columns, price 14g. boards, 

^ DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

for Ponular Uie, eonuining an Account of Dfwfises, and 

their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines* 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

FcUow of the Royal CoUcge of Suxgeoos of Edinbuigfa, 

and Physician Aceoocheur to the Edinburgh 

New Town Dispensary. 

" The obsenrations on climate, diet, reeimen, and themanage- 
xnent of infiints, are interesting and judicious. They oompnse 
all the best csUUiihed i»f6miatioii on the subject, and fike le- 
weral parts of the work, may be perused even by professional 
readers with advantagei To parents, and those who have the 
superintendence of ehUdren, this work must be a useful guide ; 
in all lespecti, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Macaulay is calcula- 
ted to gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the mmds of the 
public in general on medical sufajecta, and to diffuse correct no- 
tions on many topics which are too often disguised in tcehnicaU- 
ties, or debased by superitition. It is, above all. an excellent 
suitid<«te to every species of quackery and empiiidsm."— Edlar 
^wr^A Medieai Journal, No. 96. 

'« We have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quackery, 
or better adapted for consultation.**— Li/^afy Gautte, 

*' We know not a lafer manual of medidne in our language.**— 
Scots Tbrnta 

•« Decidedly the roost nsefol book of the kind which has yet 
iMen oflfered to the public.''~QiAtfea{tf)i Mercury. 

Printed for Adam Blaek, r7. North Bridge. £diBlMigh{ and 
lAstngtova and Co. London. 



Xhia day is published, by John CarfVae de Son, S, Druxamond- 
street, price 21s. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

■^^ PHYSIOLOGY. By F.M\GENDI. M. D. Translated 
from the rrenefa, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Ulustrationa, 
by E. MilUcan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greetly enlarged. 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
namerous notes and cngmvlngs added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Ph(yaloliM;ical .Sctencf . The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit thattmexaropled patronage with which the woik 
hss been received by the publie. 



CTILLirs LIBRARY, No. 140, High Street 
*^ Edinburgh, next door to the Commefdal Bank. 

To this Library every new work pf merit is added as soon as 
p«ibKsbed. The foltowing have recently been added :— Dr Gran- 
villcTs Kecent Travels to St Petereburg— Bishop H^berls Journey 
through India^Zillah, a Tale cf the Holy City, by the author of 
Brarnbletye Houn— Liiie in India— Memcibs of Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo— Nollekens (the celebrated Scniptor) and his Times- 
Tales of the Great St Bernard, (bv the Rev. Geo. Croly, author 
ar Salathiol)— Trials of Life, by the author of De Llsl»-The 
Protestant, a Tale of the Reign of Queen Manr— Man of Two 
L.ives— Pelham— Sir W. Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 1st and 
2d Series— Anglo-Irish— Judge Hall's Letters from th« West— 
Collingwood's Memoirs, &c. — The Annuals, and Periodicals, 
UoDthly and Quarterly. 

A large collection of Books on wle, new and second hand, at 
moderate prices— Bibles— Childreos* Books— School Books— Sta- 
tionery. 



FINE ARTS. 

T^ H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Sti^et, and 9, 
Waterioo Place, begs leave most respectfUIW to return 
his unfeigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentry of Soothmd in 
general lor the very kind manner in which they nave encouraged 
Ikim ; and at the same time to intimate that, in addition to Ms 
premises in the High Street, he has opened Uiat large and oom- 
modious Wareroom, 9, Waterloo Place, wh&e every article con- 
nected with the Art win be got up in that superior style which has 
already obtained him their deeiaed approbation. 

W. H. P. B. begs farther to state that, in addition to the ex- 
tensive Collection belonging to the late J. D. Pierotti, he has 
made several very valuable additims} and, from his connexion 
with Artists in Paris and Lcndon. various otliar additioDS will, 
from time to time, be made to bis already extensive Stock.— All 
orders Arom town or country promptly executed. 

FIGUftBS of aU kiada CL£AN£j6 and REPAIRED* on the 
most moderate terms. 

9, Waterloo Pbuse, 
^ Edtobuigh, 28th November ISM , 

TAM O* SHANTER 
AND SOUTER JOHNNY, 

"fiJOW EXHIBITING at No, 40, St Andrew 

-^ Square, from ten till four ti'dock. 

These statues aie the production of Mr Thorn, a native of Ayr^ 
ahiro, a se1f4aught artist, and axe intended to be nboed on Buntf's 
Monument, nehr Alloway Kirk. 

Admittance, Is. } Season Tickets, ts. 6d. 



H a n dso m ely printed, in smaB 8vo, with Ten Plata*, price 7s. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

A NBW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY, formed tmon principles of EeDttomy, and adapted 
for the use of private Families. Comprising aho the Art of Cai^ 
ving, ObeervaDons on the Management of the i airy and Poultry 
Yard; Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, &c; Cookery 
for the Sick, and for the Poor; many very naefiii ItfiaeeUaneous 
Receipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants, both in 
Town and Country. To which is prefixed, an Eany on Domes- 
tie Economy and Household Management, oomprising many Ob. 
aervatians which will be found pnrttoutaurJy nseftil to &b Mistress 
of a Family. 

By • LADY. 

'< This is really one of the most praetleaDy useAd boein of any 
which we have seen on the satdeet The Lady, who has written 
it, has not studied how to form escpensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine eleganoe with eennomy } she has given her 
directions in a pUin, sens lUe manner, thateverybody can under- 
stand : and thcM are confined not merely toeookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of okjeets in use in ftmiUes $ by which means 
the utiUty of the book is vefy much incraated indeed.*— BrlA«A 
CrWc. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Stnet i Sold also by every 
Bookseller and Newsman m England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
New Edition, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, smaH 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This day, ISmo, 7s* boards, 

MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or, Pic- 

•^^^ turesof Rural Life, 

Contentt.-^The Schoolboy.— The Farm.— Ttie Fixeride.— The 
Pkymates.— The Delinquent— The Old Castle— The Bell-Tfee. 
—The Seashore— The if Utting;— The Ro8kuig.-<-The Trial.— 
The Soldier.— The Stepdaughter.— The Egg-Gatherer.— The 
Pastor^-The Widows.^Tha Angler.— The Lovers.— Consump- 
tion.— The Vow.— The Departure.— The Return. 

Printed for Oliver and Aoyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. B. Whit- 
takCT. London. 



This day are published, by W. & D. Lafaig, 49, Sovth Bridge, 

handsomely printed in S vols, post Svo, piioe £1, 4s. 
ANNALS of the CALEDONIANS. PICTS, 

-*-*- and SCOTSi andof STRATHCLVDE. CUMBERLAND, 
GALLOWAY, and MURRAY. By JOSEPH RITSON. Eiq. 
Comprising the Authentic Annals of Scottish History previous to 
the period with whieh Lord Haika commenced his well-known 
and vidnable w<ttk. 

Abo, lately published, 

EARLY METRICAL TALES; including? 

the History of Sir Egeir. Sir Gryroe, and Sir Gray SteiL WWi 
Fr^ntUi^ieet and Vignette. Extra boards, 9s* 

ELEMENTS OF THEOHETICAL ME- 
CHANICS ; behig the Substance of a Coarse of Lectures on Sta- 
tics and Dynamics. By THOMAS JACftSON, LL.D. Profe«9r 
of Natural Philosophy in the Unlveisity of St Andrews. Boards, 

In the Presi, to be handsomely printed in 2 vols, post Svo, 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR; 

to which are added, the POETICAL REMAINS of several of 

hJa CONTEMPOJl ARIES. 



KNOWLES* NEW COMEDY. 

Just published, price 3s. €d. 

THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER of BETHNAL 

GREEN. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 

By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLfiS, 
Author of " Virginitts," " Caius Gracehua," and " William Tell.- 
Printed for Richard Griffin & Co. Public Library, 64, Hutche- 
son Street. Glasgow ; Constable & Co. Ediabnigh } W. F. wake- 
man, Dublin s and Basil Stewart, London. 



NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 

Early in December will be published. 
Embellished with a fine Engraving of Miss B. Patau, 
No.Lof ^^ 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

Edited by GEORGE LINLEY, Esq. Author of « Songs of 
the Trobadore,- • ' They say My Love is Dead," &e. 

The First Number will conbtin an Overture, and a varitty of 
Songi, Trios, &e. original and selected i among ttme, a ftewohi 
and oeautifiil Airs, hitherto little known.— one or two Songs from 
the Works of Sir Waller Soott, now flr«t adapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Melodies, arranged expressly for this 
Pubtteataoa, and for the most part with new and efaaiacteriscic 
words. 

The Work win be completed in Two PoHo Numbers, each 
embellished with a Portrait, and containing kbo^ Eighty Phites 
of Music, handsomely engraved, and printed on suoerflne paper. 

Price each Number, to Subscribers, (their copies containing 
Proof Imprewians of the Portraits,) Ifs.;— to Nen-Subacribera, 
15s.— No copies can be sold under 15s. after the 1st January. 

Orders for the Work received by J. Lothian, 41, St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh; R. Ackerhiann, Strand, London ) J. M. 
Leekie, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

No. II. wiU contain a Portrait of MisB Nod. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



Snull 9ro, lOi. Sd., iOiittnaed 



Wood, 



I nunMcooa Eogntinp on 
C ALMONIA : or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

'^ A Series of Convenatioaf on the Ait of Fly-fixhing for the 
nedet aad vaiietieg of the Salmoi, end on the haUta of tfaeie 

By An ANGLSR. 

'* Our modern Fteoitor is one femilisr equally with the world 
of bookst and those high dfoki of sodety which, in our age, aiis- 
locratically shut against the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
icndily to distinguished talenu and aoqalremsnta: His nuHce* 
Hw ufon, both of e^Joymcmsaad hufnwarton, is fkr wider than 
Chat of Isaac Walton. 

" The instraetlons aad in tomaU m ImiiBited to Anglers, ai«« 
■a wn may brieve, equally clear, aothentte^ and entartahiing. 

•' A Tery great number of curious Ibets concerning the natural 
Mrtory of ifiuies, are here veoorded, and the Ugh sdentiilc chap 
Meter of the Author is an anrnla pMft te thekv aasunn.'*— 
^mmrUrtif Rtvttw^ last HumUr. 

Printed ftv John Munay, Albemarle Street 



TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

SECOND SERIES. 

This day were puUiiihed, 

In 3 voll. IBmo. Wl BngtaTfaigs« price lOfe. 6d., 

A SBOOND SBRlis W 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, beinir Stories 
-^ faM fiEom the HlftDiy or Scotland, (ftom the Acoeaiion of 



First of England to the Union of the Kingdoms.) 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart 
Printed for CadcU and Co. Edinburgh ; and SimpUn and Mar- 



Of whom may be had, 
TALES of a GRANDFATHER, First Series, 

a new edition. S^ols. 10s. 6d. 



SECOND EDITION, WITH IM^OkTANT ADDITIONS. 

Published this day. In 8^, iUnstialid by Ten Pfaues, 16s. bds. 

THE RLEMEKTS OF NATURAL PHILO- 

-^ 80PHV, bf JOHN LEStIK, Esq. Professor of Natural 
Philosonby in the tlniversity of Edlhbuxgn, and Corresponding 
MefSbeFdf the Hoyai Institttte of France. Vol. First, including 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Second Edition, coneeted and en- 
tsrged. 

Abo, laWly pnbUhed, by tin anne Author, 
RUDIMfiiNTS Of PLANE GEOMETRY, in- 

eluding GfMMdioali Analysis, and Plane Ttigooomctry. De> 
tioncd cbioKyror Profcssionil Men. lUustmted by numerous 
Ctfta efo,7«-'M'bcMDA». 
Published bf oUver wd Boy4, EdMilHBi^ ; and Oeo. B. Whlt- 

utapr, tomim^' , • ^ 

^ This day is iniblished, tn ttro. Sd Edition, Price 7s. eZ 

A UNIVKHSAL PRAYER: DEATH; A 

•^^ VISION of HEAVEN ; and a VISION of HELL. 

POEMS, 

ByROBERT MONTGOMERY, 

Authar^f *' The Omnipresence of the Deity," he. he. 

" It Is a great and an extraordinary perfiormance, and win 

mudi extend the fame so truly deserred by its Author.**— Liirrary 

QazeUe. ' ■ '■ • 

Also, fi new editton, price 7s. 6d. of 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

London : Prtnted for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street i 
and soid by John A^^denon, jun. 55, North Bridge Sbeet,'Edhi- 
biugh. 

Of wlion also may be had, 

, CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLO<JY; 

Comprising a familiar explanation of the Huttooian and Weri»< 
rian Systems ; the Mossle Oeology, as explained by Mr Gfanvnle 
Penn i and the late disooverics of Professor Buckland, Kaocul- 
loch, and others. With Engmvings, price 78* 6d. bds. 
Also, Just published, price 3s. 6d. half4)0ttnd, 

1. THE YOHNG LADIES' PRACTICAL 

GUIDE to FIGURES and ACCOUNTS. 

By J. MORRISON, Aooountant, 
Author of " The ElemeaU of Book-keephig," dm. dkc 

Nearly ready for publieatlon, 
8. The WANDERERS LEGACY, a Collec. 
tlon of Paems ; by Catherine GtMe Godwin; Dedicated, by Per- 
missiun, to W. Wordsworth, Esq. 1 toL poat B^o. 

3. WHAT is LUXURY ? By a Lay Observer. 

1 vol. poat Uro. 

4. CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS and EPI- 
GRAMMATIC SCRAPS. ByW. Pulleyn, ISmo, price 5s. 

Also to be hid as above, 
A great Tariety of LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, coloured 
MEDALLIONS for Scian Books, ScifmiM, dte. UTHOORA- 
PHIC DRAWING BOOKS^ 4c. 
50, North Bridi^e StieeCa 
IstDeclSaS. 



THE KEEP84^KE. 
THE PUBLISHERS^hit SPLENDID and 

-" HIGHLY POPU LAR AN NUAL. have now much plea»ave 
in announcing, that in aPew Days they will be able to snpiily the 
unprecedented demand for it ftom all parts of the kingdoiiw Or- 
ders iVom the Trade in Scotland will he exaetHad with the feM I 
pomible delay. 

65p SC PsoTs Chmdiyard, 
Dec 1, IdSd. 



LODGE'S PORTRAITS j 

PERSONS ILLUSTRIOUS IN ENGLISH AHD SOOTTISR 
HISTORY. - , 

A NEW EDITION of this spleodtd Nstional ' 
"^^ Work bavfaig become neoesstfy la oamequeooe of the very • 
great demand ftMrOie work, the Plates of the reeent editiaD liave , 
been destroyed, and New Plates have been engraved in Uie finese 
style of the art. The first Number will be pubttsbed in Jannarr. 



Prospectuses may be had of Wlllfaim Tait, 78, PitoecTB Street. , 
who will show specimens of the work, aad transasit taatantly to | 
London the subscription* of the nobility end fmitry of SeoHaod, i 



io as to secure them early imprettlMa of the idatas. 



Published this day. , 

In one thick 8vo volume, ptiea ISk 

ELEMENTS of GENERAL and PATHOLO- 

-^ GICAL ANATOMY, adapted to the pnscnt atate of Kjmw- 
ladge in that Science. 

By DAVID CRAIOIE, M, D. 
, Edin - 



dinbmgh; and Ismgman and QvLcadofc 
This day, small Svo, 5s. boards, 

THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEX- j 

-*- ANDER SELKIRK ; oont^nipg the veal IniMswis iijiib i 
which the Romance of ROBINSONCRUSOE is folmded : la < 
wMch also the Events of his Lf 1^ <dra«n f«au awHMsiMi aanrce^. 
are tneed from his Birth, In 1676, till hU Death, to 17K With 
an Appendix, comprising a Dewription a€ the Islaod of Jan Per- 
nandies, and some curious Informatloii relating to his »M|Biinrsi , { 
By JOHN HOWELL, Rditorof the '* Journal of nSaMier <if 
Seventy-ftrst Raghnent,* «< The LUe and Adevatanas of Joim i 



the Seventy-ftrst Raghnent,' 
NieoU Marinas" te 
Printed fat Oliver and Boyd, 



SdWbmight flad Geo. & Vhit^ | 



In one volume Svq, IQs. Sd. boards^ 

DISCOURSES on SO] 
POINTS of CHRISTIAN QOCTRi 
the Rov. ALEXANDER STEWART. Mi^ 
Printed tat Oliv« and Boyd, Edioimighii 
taker, London. . • .-. ^ 




Second Editkm, ipeativ improved and miiij^ | 

Dedicated (by Permission) to'ub M^^f, 
THE PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Pnc6ctl 

Essay on the best method of giving Immediate eflret to 
WOOD, ajf the removal of large Trees and Underwood : being , 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of general Arboricuttnrv. on , 
physiological and fixed priudplesi interspersed with observaticns . 
ongeoenl Planting, and the Improvement of real Laadsespc: i 
diiiBy intended for the cDmate or Scotland. I 

by Sir HENRY STEfJART, Bart. LL.D., F.1L5.E. | 

" The merit to be assigned to the ingenious Baioncc ia exaltai • 
by the character of his discovery, relating to sadi'a fascinatuu \ 
brandi of the Fine Arts, as that of creating or imptoving aecuad 
Lndsc^pe. ' H« has taught a short Mad u> an end, whisbabxm*: ' 
all land proprietors, pos s s ned of the slightest dsnse of \mttr. > 
must be desirous of attainiM.''-^iiartf«r^ Rcoisw* «S9eft 1S3». 
Printed fbr Johd Mumy, Alhrauula Stent I 

HINDMARSirSiXrVENILB ELOCUTIoklST. * 

Just published, in 19ma^ price 9s. Gd« bound, 
THE JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST, com-, 
'- prised in a Series of Exercises, in Pmee and Tetae; to wMch ' 
arepreflxed. An Outline of the Science of Elocution, and tt» each , 
Lesson a Pronouncing and Expbmatory Voestaitary, ae u of ding te 
Mr Walker's System. By J. H. HINDMARSH, Tterbcr of 
Elocution, Pertn Academy, Compiler of " The Rhetadeal Read- . 
cr," <« Rhetorical t -UlQgnes," &c 

Edfaiburgh : Published by 6tiitti« and Kcony} and Geow Cofne 
and Company, London. 



Edintaurghi Published forthe Proprietors, every Saturday Vom- 1 
big, by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

SoldalsobTR6bertson&Atklnson,Gfa^gowt W.Curry, jnn. & 
Co.Dubttn; Hurst, Chawe, ^ Co. London: and by «J1 Nam. . 
men. Postmasters, sod ueilu of the Road, througbottt the , 
United Kingdara. | 

Price e4, or Sta mped, and uenift te tyjwefc lOtf. 

PrintMd by Ballamtymk & Co.» PtDla Woilc^Ci|Q0Qg«tr- 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BI^IiLES LETTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected vUh Science, Literature, and the Arte. 



THE NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 

Now 8p is pabiialMd this day. 
London: Printed for Sauvdhm tad Ottlsy f Sold alio br 
CoNSTAfits and Co., Bdiniranhs J. CuMtfiMO, Dublin i and 
ali other BooknOen. 



This day ia {mbliahed. 
By JOHN BOYD, 37, George Street. 

THE BIJOU Ton 182P. 

With Eleven beautiftil Rngravlaga, and boand in rich Cnrnaon 

Silk, with gilt leaTes, price lib 

T BOYD has jast received additional sappliea 

'^ * or the foltowing ANNUALS for 1 8» :- 

I. THE ANNIVERSARY, edited by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM. Price One Guinea. 

II. THE LARGE PAPER COPY of the ANNIVERSARY, 
wlthPnoriniiimdonsarthePUtea. Price L.f, ISfc 6d. 

III. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. Price 121. 

IV. THE FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. Price lib 

V. THE AMULET. Price lib 
VL THE OEM. Price 12s. 

VIL THE WINTER'S WREATH. Price Ifa. 

VIIL THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Price Tb 

IX. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Price 8b 

X. LE PETIT BUOU. in French. Price 8b 



FINE ARTS. 

W H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Street, and 9, 
* Waterloo Place, bef^s leave most reapectfuUy to lotum 
his unfeigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland In 
general lor the very kind manner in which they have encouraaed 
hin ; and at the same time to intimate that, in addition to his 
piemises in flie High Street, he has opened that large and com- 
modious Waicfoom, 9. WsAerioo Place, where every article 



eady ol 
V. H. I 



nccted with the Art will be got up in that superior style which hnVj 
' ' ibtaincd him their dedaed approbation. 

P. B. begs farther to state that, in addition to the ex- 
JoUection belongtaig to the late J. D. Plerotti, he hat 
nmde several very valuable additions t and, from his connexloo 
with Artiste in Paria and London, various other additions will, 
from time to tlroc, be made to his already extensive Stoek«.-^AIl 
orders firom town or country promptly executed. 
FIGURKS of all kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, OD the 



9, Waterloo Place, 
Edtakbugh, SSth November 1S28. 



Seoond Edition, gnatty improved and enlaxged, 

with Plates, 8vo, 

Dedicated (by Permission) to His M^esty, 

THE PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Practical 

Essay oo the beet method of glvfa^ immediate eflfect to 
WOOD, by the removal of large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and diat oi general Arboriculture, on 
physiological and fixed principles i interspersed with observations 
on general Planting, and die imjmrovement of real Landsca p e: 
chi^ intended for the cKmate Jr Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
" The merit to be asugaed to the ingenious Baronet is exalted 
by the diaracter of his £scovery, relating to such a fiudnating 
branch of the Fine Arts, as that of creating or improving actual 
Landscape. He has taught a short road to an end, which almost 
all land pmarietors, posses«ed of the slightest degree of ta»te, 
mua be Mnme of attaintaur.'*— Q«arf^(y Rmfav. TtforcA 1828. 
Printed for John Mvukat, Albemarle Street 



Thbdav, 

Small 8vDb 10b &L, iBrntnated wMh nauMfoui Engravings on 

Wood, 

CALMONIA; or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 
^ A Series of CoaveiratlaDs oo the Art of Fly-fishing for the 
species aod vaileUet of the Salmo, and on the habits of these 
Fisheb 

By An ANGLER. 

" Our modem Plseator la one fiunlUar eqiuaOy with the world 
of books, and those high circles of jodecy which, in our age, aris- 
tocratleaUy shnt against the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
readily to distinsnaishwl talente and aoquirementb Hu range, 
thererate, both of eojoymentt and instruction, is far wider than 
that of Isaac Walton. 

** The imtnictkN» and infomaticii imparted to Anglers, are, 
as we may bdieive, equally clear, autlientie, and entertaining. 

" A very great nomber of curious facte concerning the neural 
history of fbhee, are here recorded, and the high scientific cha- 
racter of the Anthor is an ample pledge for their aceoncy."— 
^uarter^ Rrairw, last Nwmber. 

ndnted for JoBW Mvebay, Albematle Stnet 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 

PONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORIGI- 
^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Varioua 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Artb 

*' A real and existing Library of omAiI and entertaiaii^ know- 
ledge."— Lifrntry QoMette. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, bdnff intended for an ages 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form which combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small tptuae, with the 
requisites of great clearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg to call thepub* 
lie attentlcm to the annexed List of what have been published. A 
volume, containing as much as a thidt Svo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 8b 6d. cloth boards i or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5b Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parte forming a Volume,) price lb each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Constablb & Co., 19, Watalloo Ptaeo^ and 
Huaar, CvAifcn, ft Co., London. 

Lier OP W0JIK8 ALaSADV PUSLISBSD. 

Volbl.t, ft3. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN In the SOUTH- 
BRN OCEAN. By H. Mitmiat, F.R.S.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of L4R0CHEJAQUELEIN. With a Prafoee 
and Notes, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By AirnmBir 

CRlCHTOir. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a NarraUve of 
the late Mllitery and Political Operations hi the Birman Empire. 

10. TABLE-TALK: or Selections ftom the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

12. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARIN ER*S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 18. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
BCRT CHAMBsaa. Author of «« Ttaditlans of Edinburgh," &e. 

17. ROBERTS'S NAUmTXTB of YOYAtSS and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS oT FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Onoaan Moir, Esq. 

20 and 21. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. By 
Richard Thomson, Esq. 

22. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, ta^ 1827. . 

23. LIFE of ROBERT BURN& By J. O. Locuabt, 
LL.B. 

24 and 25. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. Q. 
Bill, Esq. 

26. EVIDENCES oT CHRISTIANITY. By the YcBeiaUe 
Archdeacon Wranohaii . 

27 and 28. MEMORULS of the LATE WAR* 

29 and 30. A TOUR in GERMANY, Jfcc. in 1820, 18fl, 1822. 
By John Rubbsll, Esq. Advocate. 

31 and 32. The REBELLIONS hi SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, f^om 1638 to 166a By Robxrt CHAMBJCRa, Author 
of " The Rebeliion of 1745." 2 vob. 

33, 34, and 85. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the East, to the period of the French Revolution. Trana* 
lated from the FKnch of C. G. Koch. By Andrcw Crichton. 

2T0lb 

works in THB PRR88. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Rusala and Siberian Tartary ; fkom the Frontier of China to the 
Fioaen Sea, and Kamtrhatka. By Captatai J. D. Cochrans, 
R. N. 2 volb 

2. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITBC. 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Anelent, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mhmbs, LL.D. Author of " The Life of Caaova," dte. 
1 vol* 

3. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
f^om ite establishment in 1326 to 1828 1 comprising a PrelimU 
nary Disoouite on the Arabs and also tte Life of Manoramed and 
Ms Suceesson. By Edward Umam, Esq. Author ot " Rame- 
M»," dee. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parte 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dhrwsnt Conway, 
EMi. ' 2 volb 

5. HKTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
years 1798 and 1808. 
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THE BDINBUBOH LITERARY JOURNAX^-X]^, 



HandioBMlf pdBtDd, In hmD 8«o, with Ttt Vktm, pfksa lb 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

ERY, formed upon prioeiptet of Econoiny, and adapted 
for the use of private Famnies. Comprbiiu; abo the Art of Car- 
ving, OtaervanoM on the Manamieat of the Dainr and Poultry 
Yard I Inctnictlont for Home Brewery, Winei, dee*; Cookerj 



for tht Sic)^, and for the Poor ; many very uieful MiaceUaneous 
ftecelptx and IMrectioni proper to be given to Servants, both in 
Tbwn and Country. To which is prefixed, an Essay on Domes* 
flc Economy and liouaeliold Hanagement, oomprislnE many Ob- 
servations which will be found paitxcularly nsenil to ue Mistitss 
of a Family. 

By a LADY. 

" This Is reaDy <ne of the most ptacticany osaAil books of any 
which we have seen oO the sul^ect The Ladv, wlia has written 
It has not studied how to Amn dpeaslve artleles for luxurious 
tables, but to comUne elegance with eoonomy ; she has given her 
direetioni in a piidn, sensfUe manner, tliatevtry body can under- 
stand ; and the«e are confined not merely to cookery, but ate ex- 
tended to a variety of dejects in use in CuniUes ; by which mesns 
the utility of the book is very ranch ineiaased indeed.''^JiriM«ft 
CrUie. 

Printed for Jobv Murray, Albemarle Street; .Sold also by 
every Bookseller and Newsman in England, Scotiand, and Irdaml. 
New Edition, 

F^IMILT RECEIPT BOOK, small 8yo, 78. 6d. 



CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

1, West RM^iter Street, (Comer of Princess Street,) 
PESPECTFULLY Intimates, that be hts this 

-^^ day PnWished a LIST of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
STANDARD BOOKS, now on SALE at his Premises, at the 
very Low Prices afllxed f «naogst which arc ooptos of tha follow- 
ing, at the Reduced Prices quoted »«- 

Xondon Monthly Magftataw, (Sir Richard PhiUIpe') 1796 to 
ISltl inclusive. 5f v« k. halMx>nnd, L.3S, 16s.— L.4, 14s, 6d. 
BaooDli Worka, 10 Tcfla. Sv^ boaidsj sella ftnr U5, 5a.— L.f, lite. 
6d. Hume's Bogland, 8 vols. Syo, boards, L.S, 16k— L.1, 10a. 
Hume and Smollett's England, 13 vols. Svo, boards, L.4, lls.-> 
L.% ins. Dwight*s Theology, 5 vols. Svo, boards, LS.— L.1. Ss. 
6d. Ditto, S vols. ISmo, boards, L.1, 5s.— 16s. 6d. Bruee's Tr»* 
vels, 7 vola. Svo, boards, with 4to vol. of plates* L.6, Gs«— L»4, 10s. 
Poetical Works of Sir David Liodsay, by Chabners, 3 vols, post 
8vo, L.1, Is. Edinburgh Gaaetteer. 6 vols. Svo, cloth boards,L.5, 
.Vs.- L.4, lOi. The Lockhart hapen. f v61s. 4to, L.1, 10s* The 
Edinburgh Magaalne and Litenury MlseeUauy, a New Series ot 
the «cots Magaltfie. from Aifgik IS i 7. ^ June : 826 Inclnstve, 18 
vols, hal^bmind, L.19, 10s.— L.T, 12s. Gd.. Piise ffssays and 
Traasa^ons of the Uichland Society of Scotland* 6 vols. Svo^ 
hoards, L.3. 5s. Hcniys History of Gi;^ BriUin, It vols. Svo, 
half bound, calf, L.5, SBS.-L.S, 15s. 6d. Novcb and Tales of the 
AaUiofof ** Wavedey," containing Waverley, Guy Mannertng, 
Aniuiuary, Rob Roy, 1st, Sd, and M Series of Tales of My Land- 
lord; IS vols. Sro, scarce, half-hound, oalf. L.9,8a.— L.i, lis. 
era<rfiird*s f ilstory oTRenftewshire, with Continuation, by Ro- 
bertson, large paper, boards, L.S, 12s. 6d.— Li. Robertson^ 
Works, maps and npitraits, 6 vols. Svo, boards, L.f , i Is.— L.1, 
17s. b'ii. Ditto, ditto. If vols. ISmo, boards, L.f, SL— L.1, lis. 6d. 
bhakspeare, 7 vols. Simo, with 230 cmbeilishmenU, &e. Whlt^ 
tinslttm'%n4Jkiloo^ clManthr bound in green moroeoo, L.4, Us.— 
t.i, iSs.. 6d. Dove's English Classics, with engcavings by Heath, 
Pinden, and others, troax designs by Corboulo, f 6 per ceut under 
nH^m pd|«. . 

The Mst may be had, gratis, at the premises i or It may be 
seht to thooduntry by eacrlflr t or by pdat, charged as a single 



This day Is iwbijdiiid, by John CAnvRAs ft Sox, 3, Drununoiid- 
streat, piloe 81a. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

''■^ PHYSIOLOGY. By F.MAGBNDI. M. D. Translated 
from the French, with Coptons Notes, Tables, and lUustratioos, 
by B. Mllligan, M. D. Third ediUoo, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, grttUly enlarged. ■ • - 

The Analytical diqiosHlon^ and minuteness of the Index, the 
auroerous notes and ensravings added, greatly enhance the value 
9f this well-known work, and orii^ it do«m to the latest period of 
Physiokigical Scieneo. The editor has spared no pains in cndea- 
woaring to mcrK that unexampled patronage with which the woik 
tiaa been raceived by the publio. 

""^ CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

This day Is published, price 8s. 6d. extra boards} or on fino 
p4)eQ 5t» Tolnme Sewnfl of 

triSTORY of the REVOLUTIONS in EU- 

""^ ROPEt Amn tha SubvoalM of the Roman ftppiro in tha 
iV^cat, tiU the Abdicatfon of Bonaparte. 

FiOm the FrcDch of CU W. KQCH. 

By ANDREW CRICHTOlf. 

Fonniiig the Thtaty-fonrth Volume of CoirBtABl.irt 

MlBCSLLANY. 

Edhbvgh: Printod for CovflVABLB tid Co.; and HimiT, 
Chamcb, and Goh Loodon. 



DnDtCATSn, BV RBMCiaSIOir. TO 

HER SERENE HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BBTERH AZT* 
Juit published, in 18mo> elegantly Bound In Silk, Price ics. Co. 

THE GOLDEN LYRE : or, Spedmens of th« 

Poets of England, France, Germany, and Itnlv. in ths 
Original Languages; beautifully pdntad in Gold. SdlCed by J. 



Macaat. Author rf " Stray Leaves,** Ac. 

«' Among the other el«i;ant little volumes whi^h.'nt iMs perU 
of the year, court attention as appropriate Christowa or New. 
year^ gilts. Is one, newly started, ttf' a unique and pceuliarlr >>• 
teresting natuse. This novelty is Intitlcd ' The Oolden Lyn;*, 
and contains spedniesu of the moat popular poetry o€ tibe fi»r 
great European countries— England, If ranee, Gemeny, aBAIcriy 
-Hnhitad fat the orMnal hngnages. a n d ' oKiy flW i to ipeW. Tbs 
eflnet of thb singular niacies of typography is very apianifid s ts 
peculiarity renders it additiooally attractive ; and the cnre bcsco«' 
ed on the seieodons Is in eharaoter with that cvtdentfy required ca 
the pan of the printer— we had almost said engraver, nr evciy 
page looks like a separate blaxoo,'* dec dec ** TheselecticNis ficm 
ItaHan authors close the work, which has thua all tke eomMael 
charm of novettv, variety, sweetness, and. hravlty.**— jUfrr£f3P 
QoMette of ISih Nov. 

Published by J. D. Haas. New Focrign Cievtalfav Lihrari; 
11, Berners Street, Oxford Streets soM also hy CowsTABLaii 
Co. BookseUen,Edinburgli — Printed by Howlbtt & BaiMscax, 
Gold-printers (o the Sodety of ArtSb Frilh Street, Sobo Squars^ 



CURIOUS AKD RARE BOOKS, PABIPMLKTS, 
TRACTS, aee. 

Just Poblishedr 

CATALOGUE x>f a Valuable and SfHeet COL- 

^ LECTION of BOOKS, J^AMPHLCTS. TAApTS, *e. ia 
Various Languai^es; now on Sale, at IhePrifeaaflbd^ Bag Ready 
Money, by JOHN STEVENSON, 87. PrinosHs SttMt. 

In this Catokigue will be found, a greet variety W^Uiv, 
oto, ainnntercsang Arttdcs ; inchidiogsr se i 1 1 



Cnfi- 

tion of Works reladng to the History .1iitl^ul0«», Ptteratt. Pims 
try. te. &C. of Seotbmd s f rom the LiMmriea of •the lateCuis ef 
Hyndford and Marr, and other Eminent CoUectois. 

Catttogues, (price Two Shilling, returned to Pordhesen.) to 
he had at the Place of Sale, 87, Prince's Street • and ci Maait * 
Thomas Rood, J. H. Bunir, and JAjsna DAni.ii«o, Londao; 
Meant Johk Smith and Sok, and Johx Wvx.is, C 
Messrs Alkz- Bnonrw and Ca Aberdeen. 

J. STEVENSON, in presenting this Catakne to the nodee of 

the public, respectfully begs Icsve to tender his most s* ^ 

grateful thanks to those Noblemen and G«i]' ' 

noured Mm with their patronage since he c 

and to assure them, that hb pains will be «_ 

continoanoe of their ikvour.— J. S. flutters 1 

sent Caulogue wilt be found to contain a mq 

ti<m of rare, etnious, and valuable War" 

the History 

nubUshaik , ^. 

teemed PubHcitionii, he requests the early 

en, which will be faithftill| and pimctual , 

begs also to intimate, that he takes charge of Bteittq 

arid as-he employs the beat wwkmea in Edmhwah, he it 

to have the books carefully bound to elegaillaiM chaatef nttoni, 
spedmens of which will be seen at his Sluip. 

A.Supplcnimary Catalogue to the present ia In eourae of pre- 
paratSoo, comprising Traces, Pamph eis, dse. Inehiding a iarge 
aeries of Articles reiattng hi the RaMhona ia Sootkad dwhw the 
YcaDi715andl74& 

V* LIBRA RI BS and lesser PaioeU of Rate and Cuflow Bo(*s 
purchased on liberal terms. 



i History ami Antinuittesof Scotlsnd— thai 
bUshaik Hm as there ure onit shif^ «^^ 




In one volume ISmo^ 7a. Sd. baerds, 

COUNSELS for the SANCTUaRV and for 

^ CIVIL LIFE; or, Disoounses to VaiioQS OaaaBs tp the 
Chnreh and in Society. 

By HENRY BELFR AGE. D. D. 
Printed for Ouvvn dt Bqyd» Bdlnhnigh; and G. B. Wbit- 
TAKSR, London. , 

Of whom may be had, by th# same Author, naifniTnly pinted 
wHh the above, 
DIf;COURSE&oii tbe DUTIES Bod COKSO- 

LATIONSoftheAGEO. Bs. boards. _ 

A MONITOR to FAMILIES ; or, l>raBinir9Ps 

on some of the Duties and Scenes of Dometttelilis^ fdBdStioBk 
7s. Sd. boards. 

PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, intended to 

promote the Improvement and Happlncta of the Yooim. Sd 
Edition. 7s. Sd. boards. 

A GUIDE to the LORD'S TABLfi, ia tbe 

CatesheOaal Form. ISfho^Sd. 

I ■ ■■ .. - 



Edinburgh : PubHshed for the Prn«iMi> everrjBMiudtrJtaa' 
ing. by CONSTABLE & Ca », WSSBlbo PLACC: 

B(M HBO ht BomMMf BfAnnlnM^ ONvovr W^CrmnT. 
jva-drCobDaMla; Hw^canaMCT, #a i i I. imfca i —d by 
eB W u w iiu en. F a annnH a iS y mi Cfha n< Urn It i n n d,- Ihaas^b. 
ont the United Ungdeoi. -^ 

t^rtee M. or Blam^ed^ mud tndfMe ^ptttpHbd, | 

Pilnted By BALtA«nrBaikOa.»i*«^'a«tofm 



VfMintLLiX MtMAiitilMiMt UmT Vitl i. lVif50/l APiU nKtlJijBiO IjMiil llUiiD. 
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ADVERTISEMBNTS, 

tjMMcUd wUh Science, Literature, and (he Arte. 



Ob 51it Dwembtr win Iw pablUlMd^ 

N0.I.0C 

THE NEW SCOTS MAGAZINE. 

THE OM Scots Magazine beffan to be published 

In Januanr 1739, and It oootinaed to exUt, with ▼artnut 
inoeptMiee by wb iNtMie, until June 18f6. when it expired, not 
merdy m a geparate pubUeatknt. but tai •pirtt as well as In Conn. 
It* plaee has not smoe been supplied. 

It ts peculiarly agreeable tn those who hare undertaken the task 
to be asiured, th«t the " Nsw Hcon MAOAtiNn** will not oome 
into rivabhip with any other periodical work now published In 
Scod nd. Its mam object is to embody. In an unrxiicmlve and 
eoatenieat form, the annals qfonr timet, and efprGiallv thoae of 
wr ami' ewKt i ifj f k The last Toiume of the Edinburgh Annual 
Rsaister was fbr the year IKS6. Tne purposes, therefbr^ with 
which the *• Nbw Scots MAOAsmn* has been established, is to 
supply the void created by the ceshation of that work, and of the 
former Scots llagaaine. It will be published once a-fiortni|{ht 1 it 
will contain in each number nbout as much letter-iireM as the or- 
dinary matter of two newipapers, and will emiiraoe— 

1st. A Historical Register of the Uading ETcnts for the Pe- 
riod betwixt the publkatloa of each number. 

3d, Important Public Documents, such as treaties* nanina- 
tocs* jkioclamatio'is, and other autnentie muniments, whieh eon- 
stitttte the most T-tluable materials of history. 

5dly, Miscellaoeous Essays on subjects of a oseAil and intercat- 
ing nature, in re|purd to efery thing connected with the real bo- 
dneas and amdiUon of society. 

4thhr. NeHees of New B«cks. with Remaikt rather analytionl 
thxn diseuniire, and Extracts from Works of Merit. 

5thlT. A Chronide, in wbidi wilt be reeor'*ed the moat Impor* 
tant Of our domes' !c occurrences - the Proeecdlngs in our Courts 
of Law, In our Ecdesiastlcai Judicatories, and in the diflbrent 
enancies, of Scotland, which seem to deserve notice or remem- 
brance, inclttding dtaikttcal Inlbimaiioa worthy of preservation» 
Obituary, Ae. 

6thl7, A General Sketeh of events in other countries, not ftU- 
ing within the scope of our Hisrorical Regi«ter. 

Thi4 Is an outline of what is proposed ; and every exertion shall 
be made ti> fill It up in such a roaone as may wanant the oon- 
ductots of thto work to hope for approbation. 

Orders for this Work may be transmitted to the ofBoe of W. D. 
Scott, th • Publisher. Na 5, North St AndxeWs Street, Edin- 
burgh, and to an Booksellera to town and country. 

&ch Number of the *• Nnw Score Maoasuvs" will contain 
three shcetyoMeOmtcta, eHieely printed, prieela., neatly stttdi- 
ed in a cover, on whieli AdvertlsementB will be published at the 
ordinary rales. The usual deduction wlU be given to Subtcribers 
who pay ner advance. 

Copies for the country win be sent to the chief towns in each 
county, free of expense, to the Subseribers. Gomraunieatlons for 
the Editor to be sent <post paid) to the office of the Pubbsher In 
Edinbumh. 

N. B. A SUPPLEMENT to tile first No. win eontain FULL 
REPORTS of tie iote-esting Trial before the Court of Exche- 



quer, betwixt Gnddard and oUwrs. and the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, with regard to Burgh Accounts.— and of the Trial of 
Burke for Murder, in the iJounof Juatidary, upon the ftth 



This day IspubBsbed, by Jovw CAavaAn ft Soir, 9, DrummoBd. 
street, price f Is. 

A^ ELEMRNTARY COMPENDIUM of 

-'-^ PHYSIOLOOV. By .MiOENDl, M. D. Translated 
fkom the Prench, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by B. MilHnn, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Eagmvings, greatiy enlarged. 

Tha Analytical dispoditioa and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of chia well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Phystologioal Science. The eiiu>r has spared no pains in endeii- 
Tourin« to merit that tmexampled paiTunage with which the sroik 
haa bean reodved by the public. 



BATTLE OF NAVARIN. 
ORAND NEW PERISTRfiPHIC PANORAMA. 

The Propriefeofs, (the original invantors of iKe Peristrephie 
Panorama) have the honour most respectfully to ana unee to 
the Nobility and Public of Edinburgh and iu Vicinity, that they 
have brought from London, and Opened for BxhlUtJon, in the 

ROTUNDA, MOUND, 

(whidi they have elegantly fitted up for the purpose,) their en- 
tirely New and Extensive Historical PaaisraaPBic PAjroaAMA. 
or Tsn VIBW8 or ma 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought Off the 20eA October 1827, 

la tha Harbour of NAVARIN, ia the Morea, between the Fleets 
of BfllTAIN. FRANCE, and RUSSIA, combined a ainst those 
of TURKEY and EGYPT, in which Battle the two Uttar FleeU 
were nearly annihilated. 

Fainlsd by British and Foreign Artists, ftom tha Oflldal Plans, 

&c. Under the direction of LORD VISCOUNT INOBSTRIE, 

dkcdee. 

To iddeh are added* 

TWO VIEWS OF THE SPLENDID AKD AVCXBVT 

CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So intersstiAg at the presept moment,) 

Paintadfkom Drawings taken on tha Snot, by Captain Smith, 
R. N., H^rographer to die Admiralty. 

The whole aooompenied byaFuU MILITARY BAND, which 
givea a complete senaatlon of reality. 



Oanaa or mm StJvacTB avo Musical AocoiiPAiriiuirr. 

L— The Harbour. Bay, and Towi of Navarin. as they appear- 
ed prior to the Battle, with the whole of the Turco-Egyptian 
neet, lying at anchor in order of Battlc^Music, '* Turkish Air.'i 

II.— The Combined Fleets of Britain, Fnnoe, and Russia, ea 
taring the Bay of Navarin, the Asia very conspicuous, with Ad. 
miraT Sir Edward Codrington on the quaiter deck.—** Hearts ol 
Oak." 

lUt-TlM Death of Lieutenant Firsroy of Ihe • ft s ium g ith Fri. 
gale^ and the eummencement of the Battle.—" DeSth ofNeHon.'* 

IV.— The Sinlting of a Bnilot, or Turkish FIreShip. by the 
PhikmMl Gun-brig— the Cambrian and Glasgow Frigates engaged 
with Uie Turkish Vcamband Batteries^*^Batlle o? th« NUe? 

V — The Explosion of a Plre>Ship, and a Turkish lineK>f-batt1« 
Ship in Flames. The Ga>laot stations of the Talbot Frinate, the 
Aaoff, the Russian Admiral's Ship, Bieslau, &c.— "BatUe Piece.* 

VL— TheSlnkhig of a Large Double-banked Egyptian Frigate 
by the Genoa, 74 0uns-4he Death of her gallant Commandsr, 
Cap'ain Walter Bathurst-the AlUon, 7« Guns, boardmg a Turk* 
Ish Line-of-BatUe «hip.—<« Britons, strike home." 

VIL-The daring position of the B-itish Admiral's ship, the 
Asia, (commanded by Sir R. C'xirington,) between the Egyptian 
Admiral's ship and that of the Capltana Bey— Sir B. CodrLigtoo 
conspicuous on the quarterdeck.—" See me Conquering Hero." 
and "Battle Pieces" 



This day is pubUshed, priee flib 
THE JUVENILE KBEPSAKE. Edited by 

THOMAS ROSCOB, Eeg. 

Among the List of Contributors to thu Volume will be found 
the names of Mm Opie. Mrs Hemans. Miss Alkin, Mi« Portnr, 
Miae Ensily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stsb- 
biitg, William and J E. Roaooe, ihe late Mr John Taylor, Tho- 
mas Jf Tons, Thomas Pringle, O. L. Richardson, the Authors Cif 
" t alea of the Munster Festivals." and " domes Anas," &c Ac. 

The Iliiutrations consist of Eight beautiful Line Engravings oi) 
Stad, some of whieh are executed by« and the whdie under the mi- 
mediate superintendence of, Mr Charles Heath. 

' " - Hpnar, Cbahcs, dtCo., ftS, St PaaTfe Churchyard. 



VIII.— The oondttsion of the Battle, and the periloos sitoatkin 
of the Prench Admiral's ship. La Syrene^ eommanded tiy Ad- 
miral de RigDy-<-the Dartmouth's boats towiqg ulT a Turkish 
Fire-ship that was lyin« close to her^-the galfamt station of thi 
Dartmouth Frigate— the Seiplon, the l*rstet, the Bridt. dke. 
with a front view of the Town and Vicinity of New Navarin- 
" Rule Britannia.- 

IX.— The City of Constantinoale, taken from the South, db 
playing Scutari, the Seraglk), Sulan's Palace, Moeques of St So 
phia, Mahommet, Achmet, dm., Fountain of Sweet Waten. e»>. 
tnneeto the Harbour, dsc. &c — '« Blue Beard's Mareh.^ 

X. The Suburbs of Constant hmple, Galata, and Pera. dte 
pfaiylng the Tower of Galata, Palaces of the British Amb*sBadqr 
Capitan Pacha, large Field or the Doid. Moeau0 of Baiaaet. Ml 
lltary Ar>enal, Marine Burraeks, Towor of the Janlmartes. tS 
Bcsphoius, &C. 9uo,—" Grand March." ^ 



AnMiTTAifCB.— Boxes, *s.— Gallery, Is.— Children, Hall-joicew 
Perpetual Tickets, 5b. 

Day ExUUtiona from IS to 5. Evening ditto» fttmi 7 tin 10 
o'dock. 
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TSB EWNBUItGH LITEHAHY JOURNAL? OB, 



DEDICATED BV PEAmsSIDN TO THE KINO. 

CONSTABLE'S l^flS^LLANY or ORrGT- 

^^ NAL and S ELECTED ^PUBLICATIONS in the Varioua 
Departments of LtterataTe« bcience, and the Arti . 

" A real and exitdngUhnirotvMlia alid taiiMBhang lcAO#- 
ledge.''-i/Minirsr QoMette. 

GONSTABLrS UnSCBLLANV, behv intended for all ages 
as tMl ae rifika. is printed In a style and form whloh oombine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great deamess and faeilltjr. 

The PraprietOTs of this moat Yaluable Woilc b^ to call thepulv 
ttc'att^Uon tD t^ie annexed List of what have been published. A 
volune, <MmfrAini»g MB modi as a thick 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, jpnoe only 3s. 6d. cloth Ixuirds ; or on fine paper, 
fend done up m a superior manner, prioe 5s. Also, in oraer to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Puts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Corstablb A» Co.> 19, Waterloo Place, and 
buRST, Changs, ^ Co., Lond(«. 

usr or woMca albbasv pu8x.t8BMd. 
yol8.1, S, &8. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTORBS of BRITISH SB\MEN in the SOUTR^ 
EHN OCEAN. By H. Mujchay, F.R.8.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of L\ROCHEJAQUELEIN. With a PreOee 
and Notes, by Sir Waltse Scott, Bart 

6 aod 7. COJ^VERTS Aram INFIDELITY. By Andrxw 
CRictfrbiT. 

8 and 9. STHES* BV BASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
the late Military and Political Opemtions in the Birman Empire, 

10. TABLE-TALK; or Selections from the Aka. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

19. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. 1<ARINC!R*S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Ifthmds, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

' 15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
sfeRf Chambers, Author of " TramClons of Edhiburgb," he, 

17. ROBERTS'S NAKRATnnB of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. Jhe HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
ISGBICLSlt. Ffoto the GMrman, by Osorob Moir, Esq. 

20 and 21. ILLUSTRATIONS of BAITiSH HISTORY. By 
Richard Thomson, Esq. ' 

tt. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 1817. 

». UFE «f J^OBERT BURNS. 
LL.B. 

t4 and U. LIFE of MAKY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bmuu» Bsq« 

56 EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the VenenUe 

Archdeacon Wranoram. , 

57 and 28. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

10 and «X A TOUR in GERMANY, fte. in 1B20, 1811, ISM. 
By JoHK RusflXLi.! Esq. Advocate. 

71 and 81. The REBELLIONS hi SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to 166a By Robxrt Chambbrd, Author 
of " The Rebellion of 1745." 1 vols. 

33, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from. the Subversion of the Roman Em* 
Sir^ in the East, to the period of the French Revolutioa. Trans* 
ited from the French of C. G. Koch. By Andrrw Crichton. 
2 vols; 

WORKS m TBS PRB88. 

i; NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Roasla and Siberian Tartary ; from the Frontier of China to Oe 
Flrosen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cochraks, 
R.N. Ivols. 

f. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. MSMBS, LL.D. Author Of " The Life of Canova,** dee. 
1 vol. 

8. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its estaUUhment in 1326 to 1828; oomprising a Prelimi- 
nary Diaooufse on tiie Arabs, and also the Life of Mabommed and 
his SuooesBors. By Eowa&o Upham, Esq. Author of ** Rame- 
ns,**. Apq. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts 
of Denmark, Swfden, and Norway. By Dsewbut Coxway, 
Esq. 2 vols. 

5. HISTORY or the REBELLIONS hi IRELAND In the 
yean 1798 and 1803. 



MR- 



JOHNSTON, Teacher of FENCING, pro- 
poses to establish a CLUB lor FENCERS, n|nft tl»ai« 

advantageous terms, for fheir impfovement, to be scuifiorted H 
moderate subscription, and memlwrs to be admittea by baBnc 
For plan, and farther particulars, apply*fo~Mr JoHifSTOT. «l» 
eontinuesto teach the abovoekgaat aiuiiMittiliiiiaf t, upon cbe 
'-•'—Ing terms r- ^'^ 

A Lesson every day, . pferittmth, . U 1 
Three timeaa-veek, . per do. ^^.r O 10 ,6 
Private Tnltion) upon equally ■aodenie liiini <l I 

S3, Cumberland Street WesU 



This day is published. 
In ttio volumM oetavo^ pitee IBk bondau 
JTOMERI 0»YSSEA GREECE et IMTINE, 
Edidit, AnnotRtionesque. ex Notis nonnullis llanoacriBdt 
a SAMUELE CLAR^^T-P. Relictb, paztSm ooBectas, a^ 
Jedt, Samukls Clarkx, SRS. Editio Sexta. 
Londlni : Impensis Lokoman ^ Soc ; G. B. Wbittakcr: 

ROBKRT SCHOLRY ; SiMPKlK & MARSHALL ; T. & J. AlLXAJK; 

G. CowiB Jt Co. : et Edinburgi, Stirlimo h KcmisY ; ec J. 
Fatrbairv. 

••« TMs Edition has been earefuHy compe r ed with the Gaas- 
▼ILLS Edition, and also collated with the last Edidon ^ W«M.r, 
by A. Craio, A.M., and it is hoped will be found the aaoat cor- 
rect hitherto printed. 

Where also may be had, new cditloM of 

1. HOMERl ILIAS GR^CE et LATIKK. 
Ex Reeensione et cum NoCis SAmrsLM Clarxr, S.T.P. S vo!l 
8vo, price 18s. boards. 

S. HOMERl IhlAS, pure Greek; ISmo, es. \ 



3. HOMERl ILIAS, Greek and LatiD. Svok 

Kmo, lOs. bound. I 

«•» These editions me afl prfnCed (t 
the Grbnvillk Homrr, Oxford, 1860, 



[steteOtype) from Oietcxt d 
MM), and have «nder|;one a 
»cast,aDdaltew enon thst 



thorough reviaal since the plates were 

had eK»ped the first editor, now ooneeted.— FU« DiWfe en the 
Cta»$te$. 



By J. G. LoGULiRTf 



This day is published, in Crimson Silk, prfee 21& 

THE KEEPSABTE, for 1829. Edited by F. 

-^ MANSEL REYNOLDS. j 

URT or oomrRiaaiDRs. 

Sir Walter Seott, Sir James MaddBtash, ImA TTwimj, 
Loril Morpeth, Loed Porefaester, Lord HoUand, LontF.I* G»w, ' 
Lord Niuent, W. Woidswortii, R. Southey, S. T. COlerldee, 
WiUiam Roecoe, Perey Bynhe ShsUer, Henry LnttreO, Theo- 
dore Hook, J. O. Lodchait, T. Crofton Ciokar, R. BsmmI, M.P., 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, W. Jordan, Mrs Ucnssn, MIm Landoa. | 
M. L., James Boaden, W. H. Harrison, F. Mansel Rcmiolda, and ' 
the Authors of *• FraDkeostain,'' •* Oilbcci Sarie^* •• the Rod*.* 
and the " (THara Tales.- 

Ten of the Plates areOttgcamBd by Chsles HoBlb, <faa i— ihi 
det by W. Finden, P. EngMnRrt* C. RoU^ R. WaOb. H. R. 
Smith, E. Portbury, J. Goedyear, and — IH^twuud. 

A few Copies are printed in royal 8vo, with India nroelh of tfw 
Plates, piiee L.9, Its. 6&, alkd liar thase euly applMioQfc ne- 
oessary. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Himar, Cbavcs, 
and Co., 85, St Paul's Churchyard; and R. /RHitiiraB, 9 , Pout- 
try, where nay be had the fnr maalntof Cope* «f Oie Keaps^ce 
for 18S8. »-~r— ' 



This dav is nibUflhed, jrte Ite. 64, 
A SECOND EDITION OP 

WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 

SBcotfn SxiUBS. By THOMAS HOOD. 
LoDdon: Hurst, Cbancx, & Co., 65, St Faun Omrdiyiid. 



dies. 



This day is published, hi post Svo» priee Sa. 

TREATISE on NERVOUS DISORDERS; 

including Observations on Dietetic and XoMdrI Rem». 

By THOMAS RICHARDS, Sttrgeoii. 

" My Ol^ect in writhi^ thirllttle vdlume is to alBnd avery on* 
nerous class of patients all requiiite inftmnatifn u Co thdr ma> 
ladiest and, at Uie same time, to,plaee iathdrhaada, te most ' 
cases, a dedded remedy t in othan, cntaiiiaUeviaCioM aad cobr. i 
fort.'V*F'<riW«. . , 1 

London: HuttST,.CHAXcx, and Go. 65, St PMiTaCftneliyaid. 



Edinburgh: PuWshed for the Proprietori, every Satwday Moo- ; 

hig, by CONSTABI^E 6c CO. 19. WATERLOO PLACE ; | 
Sold also byRoBBRTsoif dc ATKnNosr, Gtesgows W.Ccmvr, 

Jun. dr Co. DnbKn ; Horst, Cujottm, de Ca LoMons and by 

sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and GUtts of the ftotfd, tteooali. ; 

out the United Kingdom. • • 

Price 0d. or Stomped, and stiU^edfff potfi KM. 

Printed by BALLAinrrvk ft Co., Paol^ WdHc, Cknongate. 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



IS 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected ufith Science, Literature, and the Arte. 



DEDICATED BV PERMISSION TO THE;KIN0.^ 

r*OKSTABLE'S MISCRLL\NY of ORTGI* 
^^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS In the Various 
Departments of Lltenture, Science, and the Arts. 

" \ real and enUtinff Library of uieiul and entertaining know* 
led^e.**— Ll/frary Gatrtie. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANV. beinc intended for all ages 
as well as ranks is printed in a style and rorm which oomhine at 
once the means of givin^r much mutter in a small space* with the 
requisites of great elearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most raluable Work beg to call the pub- 
lic attention to the annexed List of what have DMn published. 
A ▼otume. containing as much as a thick 8fo. is publisned every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth Ivards i or on fine paper, 
an<1 done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the conTeolenoe of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Paru forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work Is 
complete in its^, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Coivstablb & Co., 19, L Waterloo Plaoe, and 
IIuJkSTj Cbancs, ft Co., London. 



LIST or WORKS ALRXADT PITBLIBBRD. 
Vols.l,f. ft S. CAPTU>( BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.R.S.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of L' ROC HEJAQUELEIN. WithaPreftoe 
and Not"^ by Sir Waltbr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Andrbw 

CaiCHTOH. 

8 and 9. SYMBS* EMBASSY to AY A. With a Narrative of 
the late Military and Political Operations in the Binnan Em- 
pire. 

10. Table-talk ; or selections ftom the Aha. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

12. w ELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. M\RINER*S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Inlands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION In SCOTLAND, in 1745.- By Ro- 
BBRT Chambsrs- Author of *« Tradltiuns of Edinburgh," fte. 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIO.NS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS<of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. FrcNn the German, by Gborqb Moir, Esq. 

9> and ffl. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Richard Tbomson, 1^. 

9% The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, Ibr 18t7. 

S3. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Locuart, 
LL.B. 

St and S5. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. O. 
Bell, Esq. 

S6. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the VenefaUe 
Archdeacon Wraitohajc. 

S7 and S8. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S!) and SOi A TOUR in GERMANY, ftc. in 1820, 18!1, 182S. 
By JoBX RusBBLL, Esq. Advocate. 

3' and 3S. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TRO*<E, from 1638 to 1660 By Robbrt CHAJfBXRa, Author 
of *• The Rebellion of J7457'S vote. 

33. 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
Eire in the East, to the period of the French Revolution. Trans* 
ited from tlio French of C. G. Kocb. By Abdrbw Crichton. 
3 vols. 

WORKfl IV THB PRBaa. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDE^jTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tactiry t fti m the Frontier of China to the 
Frozen Sea. and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cockranb, R.N. 
S vols. 

S. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURB, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mbmbs, LIm D. Author of '• The Life orCanova," ftc 

1 TOL 

3. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
fVom Its establishment in 13S6 to 1hS8 ; comt ri«ing a Preliminary 
Oiscourse on the Arab«, and also the Life of Mahommed and his 
Successors. By Eoward Upbam, Esq. Author of «• Rameses," 
ftc 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through ParU of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dbrwbbt Conway, Esq. 

5? HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
years 1798 and 1808. i 



THK CABINRT— NEW RDITION. 

Just published, in Two Vols, price Ifs. 6d. Ck>th Boards, 
TPHE CABIN E V ; or the SELECTED BKAIT- 

* TIES of LITERATURE. Edited by JOHN AITKEN. 
A New Edition. 

Edinbuiah : Constablb ft Co., Waterloo Place ; and H VR«r. 
Cbancb, ft Co. London. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND; 
with a Portrdt Memoir, and Index, complete in one largs 
Tolume 8vo, beautifully printed : L.1, la., in Unen boaids.^ 
•' An inetiimable book.** ^Dr Parr, 

i YTLi.K'ft HL>Tt>Ky i.f SCOTLAND. Vol. L, 
Including the Eventful Times of Alezsnder III.. Wallaoe, aad 
Bruce, hvo, ISs. VoL II. is in the press. To be completed In 
six volumes. 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND; By R. Chambeiis ; 

a new edition ; with eight fine platei of Abbotsford, Melrose At^ 
bey, Pastcastle, Stonebyers, Linn, Edinburgh, Lmlithgow Pa- 
lace, Loch Katrine, and Glencoc t vols, post 8vo, L.1, Is. 

S.MIIH'S WEALTH of NATIONvS, with large 
Additions by Piofe«sor M«Cullocb; 4 vols. 8vo, L.9, ISs. 6d. 
" The best ediion of one of the best books in the English lan- 
guage.'*->Nrw Monthly Ma^f, 

WATrS I IBI.IOTHECA BRITANNICA; ot 
General Indes to British Literature t i vols. 4to, (L.11, lis.) 
L.^, 6s. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; and Lonoisan ft Ca 
London. 



This day is published, by John Carfrab ft Son, 3, Drummond 
street, price Sis. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 
-^^ PHYSIOLOGY. By .M\GBNDLM. D. Translated 
ftom the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and lUustrationB, 
by E. MiUigan, M. D. Third edition, with a new AlphabeUcal 
Index, and EMravings, greatly enlarRed. 

The Analytical disposatinn and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravincs added, greatly enhance the value 
of this weil-l(nown work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The eniuir has spared no palm in endes- 
vourinir to metir that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the pubhc. 



EJKTRAORDINARY TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

A Full and Correct Report 

<By Mr JOHN M'NEE. Writer) 

OP THB CA8B OF 

"RURKE and hi« WIFE, who were Tried before 
the High Court of Justiciary, on Wednesday the 24th De- 
cember ultimo, for the MURDER of MARGERY CAMPBRLL. 
under ttie most peculiar Circumstances, will be published with thd 
utmost possible dispatch consistent with the sceuracy requited. 

The Heport will be accompanied by a PREFACE, written ex- 
pressly for this Publication, by a Gentleman of high literary ac- 
Sutrements, which, it Is presumed, will excite intense interest. 
ithographic PORTRAITS ofthe Panels (from correct sketches 
taken in Court by 1>. M'Nbk, and printed by R. H. Nimmo) will 
also be prefixed ; and, ttom the arrangements made by the pub- 
lishers, they are confident that their account of the TittI will be 
found more full and accurate than any other. 

Printed for R. Buchanan, 26, George Street; W. Hdntkr. 
S3, Hanover Street; J Stbvbn80n, 87, Prince's Street, Edin- 
burgh : RoBBRTSON and Atkinsmn, Glasgow ; G. Cuthbbrt- 
BON. Paisley; A. Brown and Co. Aberdeen; P. Wilson, Ar- 
broath; J. Dbwar, Perth; J. Chalmbrs, Dundee; K. Douglas, 
Inverness; W. M* Donald. Crieff; Baldwin and Cradock, 
London ; and J. M. Lbckib, Dublin. 



On the 1st January was pttblished, with a MAP of the RUS- 
SIAN EMPIRE, soda CHART of the DARDANELLES, and 
CHANNEL of CONSTANTINOPLE, on Two Sheets royal 
Drawing Paper, being Nos. «4 and 45, price ?s. 6d. each, of 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 
^ HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Dirisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured ; constructed tnm the best authorities, and 
aeoompanied with a cleir and distinct letter-press Description of 
the GMgraphy. Natural Productions, Moral, Political, and Com- 
mercial Condition, and History of each Continent, State or Kjug* 
dom. 

LATBLY PtTBLISRBD, 

LIZARS* SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modern and Ancient Maps, 
including the most recent DiscoTcries. Royal 4to, half-bound, 
18«. outlmed ; or 21s. full coloured. 

RH VMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, by W. S. San- 
KBY, A.M. with coloured Maps of the World and Roman Em- 
pire, half bound, 2s. f d, • 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, for the use of 
Classical and Drawing Academies. Seven Plates, ISmo, boards, 
Ss.6d. 

LIZARS' COPY LINES, in 8 Nos. 6d. each. 

MAP of the SEA I of WAR hi TURKEY, royal Diawfaig Pa 
per, oolourcd, vs. ■ 

Printed for Danibl lisars, Edinburgh ; G. B. Whittakbr, 
London ; and W. Cubby, Jun. ft Co., Dublin. 
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THE EDINBURGH LTTERAftY JOURNAL, OR, 



THE EDINBURGH ALMANACK for lf?9d. 
^ Beyidei the foraner Liiti contained io the Alnui>»ek, wMA 
are careAiIlT oomcCed, the fblloviiiK Important additiont h«vt 
hren this yew oMde, to render it »tiU more genwejly useful :-- 
Th€ 8tage$ at wAIcA TiravetUrs canprocure Ttut Horses—Tha 
Pott Ame»t.9f aB the Partthet in Scotland—The Sacramentat 



iMkMhyOi 

ottier Boo toeaiBW. . - 

Just puUUhed, tn foolMiep 8vo, price 3t^^ ~~7 
THE SHEPHERD BOY ; d Dftrattlc M7I. 
^ Tnmalated IhMh the Oertite t>f AlMMOEIffcENSCHLAfi- 
GER. 

1>rint«T Ibr Willum BlackWood, S4faibfiri^} and T. Ca- 
DXX.L, f^ondntt* " ' 

ABMST^ONG^SfiA^iLrc JOICTWNARY,.* 

'^^ meet eomplele and exeeUeot Work, and full of ewipqe An- 
tiquarian Infofmatfon relaHng to the HWiland', pubnihed In 4to, 
atxTs, 13«. 6A., may lie bad of W. TAlf, tt. muje*« Street, for 
L.1. St. Also, ' 

J AMIKSON'S SCOTTISH PlCTIO VA^IV, 8np- 
plement t^; a Taluable repository of t1\e aatiquitln. traditions, 
and ancient customs at Seoiland t 9 vote. 4to, (US, Bk) L.$, ft. 

WATFtf BiBlilOl'HiiQA iiHIJCANNIjUA, 4 
vols. 4to, (L.I1, lis.) L.8, 6s. 

OEHHaN R()MANCK,i^McinMna«£4t»aiief Au. 
Ihon : with Btoffvaphioa) and Critical Notieea. By aa Baalaeat 
Writer in the Edinburgh and Fordgn Review. 4tQ, poit 8to, 
{L,hi€t,)14M, ... 

KfiN Hi WORTH, Fortunes of NijjeL the Pirate^ 
Quentin Durward^ tnd St RQnaa*k Well, «i^ (31s. 6d.) IQt. 6d. 

S TATISTiCAIi A00<>tJNT.o?>(X)Xl-A2MD, 21 
vols. 8vo, (L.K, 12s.) L.i, 4m, in quires. - 

JKRHMY TAYIiOR'8 WORKS, 16 voli. 8«d, 
new edition, (L.9.) L.6. 16s. 6d. 

And many others eoually cheap, of wMeh Catalqguee may be 
had ffratis, on application personalty, or by carrier^ ^ 

NE W^E AR'S "PHESENT- 

In a few days wUl be pubii^ied, embcUisbed with a 

•• lh» ennavhig of Nisi K. Paton, No. I, of • 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

■■■ Edited by AEOHGE LINLKY. Eiq. Authbr of «« Songs of 
the Trobajloiei" "Scottish Melodies j* •• They say my Love is 
Dead," Ae. 

The PiTiit Number «oo«ains aa Overture, and a variety of Songs. 
Trioe, Ac. origlmd and selected ? among these, a few old and beau- 
tiful Airs, hithero littlo known,— one or two S mp from the 
Works of Sir Walter Soott. now first adapted to Music.— and 
some of the 0nest Scottish Melodies, arranged expressly for this 
PubtteaUon, and for the moat part with new and characteristic 

The Work will be completed in Two Folio Nuroben, Mch em- 
bellished with a Portrait, and contwnlng about Eighty Plates of 
Muide. handsomely eugxaved, and printed on superfine paper. 

Price, «adi Number, to Subscribers (their copies containing 
proof impressions of the fiortxaito) 12s. t to Non-Subscribers, 15s. 
The advantage here offerei to Subscribers will be continued un- 
til the 10th January, pn which day the Subscription List wUl be 
closed, and all oopleR sold after that date charged 15s. 

Orders for the Work received by J. Lothiaic, 41, St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh; R. Ackkbmanw. Strand, tx>ndon; J. M. 
Lkckik, Grafton Street, Dublin; and Hippolytk FouBwiaa, 

Rue de Seine, Palls. 

No. XL Will oontaln a Portrait of Mlai Noel. 

CovTZNTs or No. I. Ai«s. 

Overture . • 2F'?^' 

'Tis Now the May-Day Morning . . . . weWu 
Boundimt Lightly in fhe Yl^Tre^s Shade (Gi*. q^^^^^ 

Vy Boy Tarotny 1 '. '. '. '. '. . Scotch. 
Of all the Orbs that gem the »ky . . Portuguca^ 

CaiUd tomy Bed, LodAichibakf. (Madga Wildfire's ^^^^^^ 

Pra^ifalsie lain tfieWoodI (Heart of Mid-Lothiaa) Orig. 
Song of the Watar King . . . ... g5«J»^ 

Walta Original, ^ 

Slumber, Shimber, mlaa •«» hniaeJUIglil • P'IfLw 

Bfary'^Drakm' * • 5???"*, * 

Polaeea. . «. • • . • • • « • OrtginaL • 
Oh! would I were a Boy again . . .. Original, 
llwteini* three Merry wUn. (Song of Black Might 

andWanbal t OriginaL 

O, bonny btooms the Hawthorn Tree . ^cptdi. 

rio»_«iilo«»Tow^ . . . „. .^OriginaL 

SoflaIlMnKtbB«,i4Md^ Sorrow, (lUaitSonf of Manr 

Stuart) ....... Scotch. 

WdH . . , •' 9 . - . * OrlginaU 
HAtm t Haml for the H i ghla nd J»1 s .« .. Sop^h. 
Come I fill the Wino«un high . . . .. OriginaL 

HAiwotinsB* AIM! , ^ ^_^ 
Of all tlie Orbs that^na theJBky (For two voloee) PcrtugueM. 
There came 3 Many Men, llvanhoe) (For three voices) Orig. 
ComelfllltlMWlM'aq^iagli <Fot tlina votes) OrigliiaL 



• TO ADVERTISERS. I 

THE PROPRIET(MlS of the ''EDflNBtTRGH 

LITERARY JOURNAL" beg to recommend their Perio- 
dical as an eligible medium for Literary Advertlaemewts, Adver- , 
tisemevta ooni|ert«d with the Floe \xt^ Sdttfattan. Ace. Iti 
Circulation already ezeeeds 1500 weekly, and It iaeraanwa dafly, 
while its readen obviously are of that daas f ' 



wnceiaettuwe iSiAA lotercatlng. 
JEdlyhuiji^, Pecwnbet l W8» 



Onike 1st of January. IfeflS. was pibliAa^ 
• <Toteoentkmied Monthly,) 
PART FIRST, or 

PIDINBURGH ILLUSTRATED, in « SERIES 

-^ ofVIEWS, Drawn and KngfinFedbw Mr H.WntKi.M. 



Piieei in Oemgr «o, 0b— or on Royal 4IO, with 
Paper, lOa. | 

Loodoo : HiritaT, Cranovv h Co^ St ftnPb Chvnb VaH ) 
and ComTAai«B.» C o. Edlnbuigl^ 

Just published, price 6d. • 

TTAPDIVGTON COUVTY LIST, Car 18S9; 

■^^ to which U added, REMARKABLE KYENXS. and Mfi. ■ 
HORANDA of EAST LOTHIAN, Part IIL , 

East Lothian Preits Prihted. and Sold by Jambs Miuuxa. Had- 
dington; W. Mu<L*B, Dtmbat) andOLnrxlksadB0'ii>« Bdin- 

burgh. - 

- K&BOANT ObOft«.*% t t 

FOR NEVr-YEAR'S PRESENTS, 
a variety^ of handsonie Mountings, ttid of dtf- 
firrent 3Uem May be had at J. harnixsPs, 4|« St Andxew's 

S<|Qare| 

Who hav also fbr Sale, 
AlltlteAN>3nAl#S for •!»», ami • Time A«w<wt. 
ment of CHILDREN'S BOOKS, and Blfloody Bound BOOKS. , 
tiesesuited for Presents. ' 1^^ _'_^^ 

• LECTURES ON- PHRENOLOOY. ' 

llf R COMSE wttl eomni<^<^ A'C^ome of El<^ . 
^^'' raentary LECTURES on PHRENOt^GY. in Iha Oyde 
Street HaU. m Moo4^r» Mt Javnary. Vm, ot9P« M- to be i 
continued on TnoRanATR and HoxoAra theteaAar* at fhaaawif , 

houT. UU Ut Apt;iU . . \ 

Tiekiits. fai UMdes or Oentlcmeiw L.1. 1a.aaah, to be obMned i 

at the Sl^opof Hr John Axosnaoic, Jun. 55, North Bliilgo Street, I 

Bdmbnrgh. 



IN. 

.*- Mm, 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTSL 
TVf ESSRS SMITH and CO. Huntbk SauARs. 

-^ ^ beg respectfully to announce, that they have Juat rveeiwd 
from LoNDOv and the CoiffTrKSNT a great variety of avtielcs ! 
suited for CHRISTMAS and NEW YB%R*S GIFTS, ognsastina 
of Ladies' Needle Work, beautifuUy set on the Patent Fnnniflliil ' 
and other Boards— some very fine Engravings, dona tak Gold. hQ- ( 



I 



variety of Pencil Drawings by Ewbank *nd others— Flowr and 
other Paintings by Humble, and Oriental Ttaiting br Mn Crait*- 
. . . .^ _ •* «. «-^ Boaada, -"^ "^ 



shank; the whole done on the Patent Enameled 
l^ves to t^ie Tinting and Drawings a paculiaily rieh cAeeL An 
assortment ot new and very tasteftil Handscieens - ALBUMS, | 
with Engraved Title-pages, printed in Gold and SQvcr, 4cc and ' 
a variety of artielea (Or Uhnninathig the pages of ScnAr Boon. | 

d(C. t 

These artleles, being enth«ly new in thia city, and i liHaiilji ' 
beautlftil, are well adapted for Preurntt at ikit ^iiisw ; ana , 
Mcsers Smith and Co. respectfully invite an inepect ki n of Hum 
at their ^loon. Among the Geld Letter-pisss ArtieiBi wtfl be 
found tha GO LnCN LYRE, a new Anxuax. elegandy prtnicd 
in Gold ; alao POPFS MESSIAH, 40), printed tn GoU and Sil- 
▼er, Ate. These vmumes have a richncas and ^widoar whieh 
nothing can surpass. i 

Besides an the POPULAR ANNUALS, vffialao befbond a 
variety of very interesting and instructive PuMJcationa, m plain . 
and ominMwtal hindlnff, aodaCoUecttonof Toig Bogtofcr Chfl- 
dren. I 

Menrs Smitb A Ca have atpresent alane aaaortwient of ih^ ' 
new and uneoualled PATENT ENAMELLED VISITING and : 
INVITATION CARDS, nUin and • 



«, pis , 

tihue to Prlit in black and the variout melala. 
Orders ftom the Country punctually attended tn, and the Trade 



Pla( 



ites for Books, Addcesi Cards, te. neatly Eogravad, and > 



Edbilnrgh i PubHahed for the Prnprietaas, every flaluvtey Mo 
ing. by CONSTABLE « 00. IdrptTBRLOO PLACE; 

Sold also byRoBBRTfloir ft Atkinbon, Glasgow t W. Cmnr, 
jun. & Co. Dubttn ; RvAsf, CUAirOn, Ac Co. Unieitt and by 
an Newsmen, Posrmaaiers, an4 Clarka of tha Boai, ttMVigb- , 
out the United Kingdom. 

Fr^Sd*9rattmpid,Amdmdf^kf(fti,\m^ I 

Prlntod by Bauavtyju 9t Ca^J^maTt Wotk^ f^aim'*' I 



WEEKLY RKOIATBie OF CRITICISM AND BBLLBS LBTTRBS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cbnnected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 



BATTLE OF KAVARIN. 
QRAND NBW PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA. 

The Pioiirieton (the origiiul inyenton of the Peristraphio 
E^anorama) have the honour noit rapaetfuUy to enaoBiice to 
Lbe NobUttf and Publie of Edtobargh and iU Vlclni'7> that they 
liave linKic^t flrom London^ snd opened ft>r Exhibition, in the 

ROTUNDA. MOUND, . 

(vlildi they have elegantly fitted np for the parpoee,) their en- 
tirely new and extoMive HIstodcal PsaisrKCFHic FAMOtJkMA, 

or TSN TIBWB or THB 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought on the 20/& October 1827, 

Ta the Harbour ofKAVARIN. In the Morca, between the Fleets 
of BltIT\irf. FRANCE, and RUSSIA, combined a^ost thoM 
of TURKEY and EGYPT, in which Baltle the two latter Fleets 
% e crc nearly annihilated* 

Painted by British and Foreign ArttatB. fkom the OflBcial Plamb 
He, Under the diMetioo of LORD VISCOUNT INOnSTRIB, 
etc* dec. 

To which aie added, 
TWO TTCWS or THB SPLCMDID AKS kXCltXT 

CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So interesting at the present momentt) 

Painted fSR»n Drawingi taken on the Spot,, by Captain Smith, 

R. N., U^ngraphsr to tlie Adniialty. 

The whole aeoompanied bja FuU MILITARY BAND<, nUdi 
gives a compfete sensation of reality. 

OM»nn ov Tin 8uw 6f aw d l^tieicAa AccoifM.inMi«Tfl^ 

L^The Hashonr, Bay, and Town^ NavnvlB. aa; 
•d prior to the Baltle, with thewhol * '" "" 
r leet, lying at anchor in order of Battle. 

H.-The eonbhied Fleets of Britrtn, Fraaec^ and Rnssla. en- 
tering the Bay of Nevartn, the Asia Tery eonspicaoas, with Ad- 
mini Sir Edward Codrington on the qnarler deck.—*' Hearts of 
Oak." 

II L— The death of Lieutenant FItxroy of (he Dartmouth Fri- 
gate, and the coRunencement of the Battle.--**' Death of Nebon.* 

IV.— The linking of a Bralot, or Turkish Fire-Ship, by the 
Philomel Gun-Brii;— the Cambrian and Glasi^w Frigates engaged 
with the Turkish Vessels and Batteries.—*' Battle of the NUe? 

v.— The Explosion <tf a Firo-fihip, and a Turkish Line-of-Battle 
Ship in Flames. The Gallant stations of the Talbot Frigate, the 
Axofi; the Russian Admirers Ship, Bradau, Ace.—*' Battle Pieee.** 

VL— The sinking of a Largo Double-banked Egyptian Frigate, 
by the Genoa, 74 guns— the death of her gallant Commander, 
Onrtain Walter Bathurst— the Atblon, 71 guns, boarding a Turk- 
ish Llne^-Batlle Shipw— **.Britons, strike home." 

YIL- The daring position of the British Admirers ship, the 
AaU, (commanded by Sir E. Codrlngton,) batwoen the Egyptian 
Admiral's ship and that of the Ccpitana Bey— Sir E. Codnttg«on 
eonspicuous on the quarter deck.—** See the Conquering Hexo^" 
and *' Battle Piece." 

VI II.— The oondnsion of the Battle, and the perilotts situation 
of the French Admiral's ship. La Syrrae, commanded by Ad- 
miral de Rigny— the Dartmouth's boats rawing off a Turkish 
plre-shlp that was lying close to her— Che gallant station of the 
Dartmouth Frigate— the Sdpion, the Trident, the Brisk, &e. with 
a fhmt view oftte Town and Vicinity of New Navarin^— «< Rule, 
Britawtla." 

IX.— The City of Constantinople, taken ftom the Sooth, die* 
playing Seutari, the Seraglio, Sultan's Palaee, Mosques of St So- 
phia, Mahommet, Achmet, ftc. Fountain of Sweet Waters, Bn- 
trimee to the Harixmr, dee. ftc— <• Blue Beard's March." 

X.— The Suburbs of Constantinople, GalaU* and Pera, dit- 
playhig the Tower of Galata, Palaees of the BriiMi Ambassador, 
Capitan Pacha, large Field of the Dead, Mosque of Ba^^iet, Mi- 
litary Arsenal, Marine Barracks. Tower of the Janisaarlea, the 
Bosphorus, &ow &e.— *' Grand March." 

Aomittaho— Bones,'' St.— Gallery, la.— CbildMn, Half price. 

roipetiial TIekets, As. 

Day Exhibitions ftom IS to 5. ETonhig dittos fiam 7 till lA 



I Town^ NavnviB. aalhey appeav- 

\ the whole of the Tureo-Sgyptian 
r of Battle.— Musle, «' Torkidi Air.' 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THC XINOl 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORTGT- 
^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS In the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

•« A real and existing Libnry of uaeAil aai entirtahiing knonr. 
ledge."— LItefvyy QtaatU, 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, being intended for aH ages 
as well as tanks. Is printed in a style and form which eomUne at 
onoe the means of giving much matter in a small spaoe, with the 
requisites of great dcamesi and fkciUty. 

The Proprietors of this most Taluable Work beg to call tho pnb- 
He attentkm to the annexed List of what hav«lieen pubfisned. 
A votume, contalntng as much as a thick 8vo, is published 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boardsj or on fina | 
and done up in a superior manner, price Si, Also, in ordcir to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had la Weekly Paita, 
(Three Parts ftmahig a Volume.) price 1& eaeh. Each Wozfc ii 
complete In itself, and may be bnd separately. 

Edinburgh: CoNSTABLn A Oo.» 19. Watailoo Plnee^ and 
' HunsT, Chancs, dc Co., London. 



tm ow WORKS ALnnAoT FrmftiSHmw 
Vob. 1, S, & & CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN hi the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. MuRRAr, F.R.S.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of LAROCHEJAQUELBIN. WUh a Preliaee 
and Notes, by Sir Wai^tir Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS Arom INHDELITY. By Andesw 
Cricutow. 

8 and 9. SYMBS* EMBASSY to AVA. WMi a Nsmttve of 
the late Military and PolMeal Opeiadont in the Birman Em- 
pire. 

10. TABLS-TALKi ov Selections from the Ajta. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

19. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

\S and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Uands, in the South PaclieOeean. 

TS ind 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
aiRT CHAiranRa, Author of '*Tnditioos of Edlnbngh,* &c. 



Books, descriptive of the PMonma, the Battle, dte. price 6d., 
to be had at the Rotunda. 
N.B.— The Rotunda Is kept eomfbrtahle mm stoves and fires. 



17. ROBERTS^ NARRATIVE of VOYAOW and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central Ameiiea. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL* WORKS ^of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From tiie German, byOaoRon Moir, Esq. 

90 and 9L ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By RxcHARO Thomgon, Esq. 

99. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, foor 1897. 

95. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. LocxHARf, . 
LL.B. 

91 and 95. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. O. 
Bkll, Esq. 

96. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venemlde 
Archdeacon Wrawoham. 

97 and 98. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 
99 and Sa A TOUR in GERMANY, he. in 1890, 18fl, I8S9. 
By John Russbll, Esq. Advocate. 

31 and 99. The REBELLIONS hi SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, fkom 1638 to*166a By RoanRT CBAiSBiBRa, AiHhor 
of «• The RebeUloa of 1745." 9 vols. 

3S, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE. fh>m the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire hi the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
lated fkom the French of C. G. Koch. By Ajtdrrw Crichtor. 
5 vols. 

WORKS IN *HB PRR80. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Rnssla and Siberian Tattaryt IWRutbe FMotterof Chinatothe 
FroaenSca, and Kamtcfaatka. By Captatai J. D. Cochranr, R.N. 
9vnk» 

9* HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J.& Mmsna, IAm D» Author off •* The Uk of Canova»" he, 
1 voL 

3. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
fnm Hi establishment in 1996 to IMS ; comprising a Preliminary 
Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life of Mahommed and his 
Suooessors. By EnwARo Upham, Esq. Author of •• Rameses," 

dEO. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVEofa TOUR through Parts of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Drritmmt Coxwat, Esq. 

3. HISTORY of the REBELLIOKS is IRELANP in the 
Teare 1798 and 1808. 
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THE BOINBUROH LITfiRABY JOURNAL, OR, 



JONES* VIEWS IN EDINBUR8H. 
MESSRS JOXES & Co. (Publishers of the 



*9lKlro IN Lonoos,") fcspeetfully intimate to the No- 
biUiy, G«Mfy;and PuMic of EdlBbarKh and its vicinity, that ai 
other IlhiBttMlons of Edinburgh besides ihetrs have been an- 
nounced, «nd specimens of them published, they have instructed 
theb A«Mfe to BxMMt these Smcimene in eontroH ^aUk their 
own. • They are confident that their Work reqaires but coonari- 
son with the othen, to insure for it in every respect a dedded 
preference* 

With a view to such comparison, they respectfufly Invite in- 
speMidn'of the various publications, at the Saloon atUched to the 
premises of their A^ent, Mr John Lothian, il, St Andrew's 
Square* 

•«• The Work win be delivered in the order in which the 
Subscribers* names are ent8red,-«aiiy application wiU thereAire 
•secure good iropxcsiioB9. 

In a few days wttl be published. _ 

No. L, Price ONr SHILLlNO, containing four exquiiite E&> 
gmyipgn and Vignette, on Steel, of 

JONES' MODERN ATHENS; 

on* 
EDINBURGH IN THE 19th CENTURY, 
Exhibiting the wiioie of the Splendid New Buildings and Modem 
Improvements, Picturesque Scenery, Antiquities, and whatever 
M worthy of <Ihiphic Illustration in the Scottish Metropolb and 
its Environs. Engraved in the finest style by London artists of 
the first eminence, flrom original drawings, tSfSi^ft!iS' 
jects themselves, expresslv for this work. By THOS. H. SHEP- 
HERD. With Histoxical, Topographical, and Critical Ulustra- 
tions. . . ^ ^ „ . 

The merits of the artist engaged have been too well appreda- 
ted, in the urn sampled success that has attended the " Vibws 
IN LoNJON," to need encfimium ;— much time, ttie greatest at- 
tention, and his utoMst abUity. have been bestowed to do Justice 
to (he sub)eet; the most cdebrated engravers in this branch of 
the art are engaged at unlimited prices to produce their best ef- 
forts ; and all uie proprietors desire, is to submit a fair specimen, 
and invitecomparbon with any umllar publkatkm, however high 
the price. 

COWniTIONB. 

The work will be published tn demy quarto ; each number to 
contain four Views, accompanied by four jAges of letter-press. 

AUmlted numSer of Proof IrapceMtons will bct^un, with 
iriBat MkUtiural can ind eKpwaa^ on India paper. Price Two 

The^ork wSTbe completed In from «5 to 30 Nnmbefi,— not 
to exceed the latter « and*om thatong l««5««»™n«5n»»i 
and extensive preparations made, it is expected that a NumDcr 
will appear every fortnight. 

PuMishedbyJonnaand Co. Flnabury Square, I^oni and 
JOHM Lothian. 41, St Andrew's Squire, Edinburgh; «nd mav 
be ordered of ali Booksellers.— The trade wlU be supplied with 
Prospectuses and Specimens, on application to Jonbs and Cu 
LonHon; and J. Lothian, Edinbuish, ...... ^ ^r 

JONES? VIEWS m LONDON. No. », Is JustputaUsbed. No. 
SO will be Bsady for delivery in a few days. Price 1^— Pro f«. ^ 

JONES' VIEWS of Nobleroen and Gentlemen's SEATS m 
Eiwland. Wales. Scotland, andltdand. No. 1, is just published. 

Price Is.— Proofc, «s. 

-'- — ■ ■ ■ 

TtUt day is pnUktod, by John Cahvhab & Son, 8, DnunmoDd 

street, price 21s. 

A N FXKMKNTARY COMPENDIUM of 

-^ PHYSIOLOGY. By F. MAGENDI, M. D. Translated 
fi-om the Krench, with Copious Notes, Tabtes. and ni»«««jn». 
by E. M illlgun, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greaUy enlanged; . ^. _ .^ .. 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
nnmerous notes and engravings «ddrf.greattyaU«nce the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiotefiical Science. The editor has spared no P»fn« *» «oJ«t 
vouring to merii that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the public 

BURKE AND M*D0UGAL«8 TRIAL. 

THB ONLY COMPLBTX AND AUTHSNTIC BDITIOV. 

THE SECOND EDITION of Part I. of this 

*• very interesting TRIAL, revised tluoiuhout by fhe Jvdobs 
and CouNSKL. &C. Ac. is now ready, price ff, 

PART Skcond, completing this jhttocatioo, cannot be^Mw«l 
for a day or two, on account of circumstances over which the 
PubUshers could have no oontioi; but they hope, when It ap- 
pears, that the care with which the whole has beoi brought out 
will be so evident as to excuse the delay. 

ScBacnirrioN PAPsas, for the Benefit of JAMES GRAY and 
hU WIFE, who were the instrumenU in bringing to light the 
atrocitiva of Burke and accomplic«a» now lie open at the shops 
of the Publishers, R. Buchanan, No. 96, George Street; W. 
HtxNTBR, Na 23, Hanover Street j and J. STSTBifaow, No. 
87, Prince's Street. 

Bdinbnt^ Jaa, 8« US9. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCfiLLANF, 

VOLUME XXXV. 

This day, price 3s. 6d. extra boards; or 5s. 

V01.UMB Third or A 

JTISTORY of the Principal REVOLUTIONS 
, "^ in EUROPE, from theSnbversion of the Roman ISmpae 
in the West, tUl the Abdication of Bonaparte^ From the Fraadi 
ofPfofesiDrKooui by Aimncir Crichton. SvoIs. 

" Altogether, the book Is by no means an every-day pfr udue - 
tion. As an ouUlne of genenl history, it mliriit, we think, be 
advantageously introdaced into Hshonils. WiOla a small eook- 
pass. it contains ill the most important events of nearty fooataen 
centuries, and a path is marked out which the youthfU atadait 
will find very useftil in prosecuting h!s historical Btttdiea. Nny* 
every one that has leisure may ftather from It mueh 
ledge to which he haa been hitherto a stranger. 

" It is dedicated, we observe, to PrindpaTBafad— a ^ 

propriety, as the Reverend Principal is not only q^fdUb nt llie 
head of education in Scotland, but has shown great aeaTaad ac- 
tivity in the dimislon of knowledge In the Highlandk Tlw Rc^ 
volutions of Europe we should think an excellent sumnaary of 
modem history for the Highland SduMb."— Etfteftttfv* Bwenimg' 
Post. 

** Thirls a valuable and Interesting work, every page of wrhiA 
teems with important knowledgCb It presents a elear aui linear* 
tial panoramic view of ttie history of the world for the last four- 
teen centuries ; and, in an ably-written introdoction. fumiaiies a 
brief sketch of the previous progress of society, fiom the narHwr 
authentic era. It is now for the first time Introduced to tba Kas- 
llsh readcr.*'-^BdlN6iir^ Uterary JoumaL 

Edinburgh: Constable dt Co.; and Uubbt, Chahcb. 4c Co>. 



In the pieas, and speedUy WiU be poUhlMd. 

in one vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

THE FEMALE CHARACTEK ILLUSTRA- 

-^ .TED, In Tales and Sketches Drawn fhBB BBBlLilh. Bw 

PIERS SHAFTON, Gent. 

" The v«ry first 
Of human life must spring fVom woman's bnast t 
Your first small words are taught you firom her Ups^ 
Your first tears queoch'd by her, and ycrar last dpi 
Too often bceathed out in a wonoan's baarinc.** 

BVROH. 

Contemporary inth the above, the Second Editknit 
Price lOcGd. 



HERBERT TRBVELYAN. 



SNATCHES FROM OBLIVION : being the Be- 

I. Bi«. vl* lis 

pages spaiUe with new and pieaslngjiMiB^hl^ aauBBs- 
ed In very lively and forcible diction. MrShaftoB blrdlf Ibe 



fliaios of the : 
engravings. 
« The pan 



agreeable illustmtor ot life."— Monf A(y Review. 

•• The talent dbplayed In the gwerality of th»Tal«, la of b 
high order, and the d e s cr iption marked with that viiMnaas ani 
strength of feeling, for which the author Is pi a iiinluMit A vd> 



strength of feeling, 

lome worthy of a place in every Ubcary, public or peivalBb*— 

Ttvueller. 

" Tales and essays In prase, and poetic sketchea* aoBWof wMdi 
are very beautiful.''— .Nrw Monihlff MagtaAne. 

London : Samubl Maunobr. Newgate Street. 

NEW AND INTERESTING WO&KJ& 
LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

Fourth edition, in 8vo, 16a. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 

-^^* Vice-Admfavl LORD COLLmOWOOD. ByO.L.NBWK- 
BAM CoLLiNonrooo. F.R.S.t with a fine Poctnilb Ptaaof tlie 
Battle of Trafklgsr, &&, 16a. 

«. The LIFE and REMAINS of WILMOT 

WARWICK. Edited by hU Friend^ Hbnbt VBBarow. Port 
8vo, 9s. 

3. The SPEECHES of the Right Honminble 

GEORGE CANNING, Correeted and Refftsed bv Hfanselfi Wfth 



a MEMOIR of Ms LIFE. By R. Tbirrt. Esq. BantaUMt. 
Law. With a fine Portrait, Fac-slmilea of his haad-wifttng. 
dsc. d(e. 6 vols. 8vo, L.3. Its. 

4. The SUBALTERN'S LOG BOOK; in- 

chiding Anecdotes of well-known MUtary fTiaraitiBB. S wola. 
Post 8vo, SOs. 

*•* For most Ikvourable reviewa of the above^ see tho Qoaiw 
tarty. Edinburgh, and MootlUy Reviews, New Voathly and 
Gentiflman's MagUhiea, with the prinoipal Literary PublieatkBM. 

fiBi.L and BBAoruTB, 6, Bank Street. Edinburgh ; J. Rumib- 
WAY, Lobdoo X and by order oitvery respeetaMe 



Edinburgh : Published for the Pr oPt i etor s , every Saturday Hosb- 
Ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. 18, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robbbtson 6t Atbinbon^ Glasgow; W. Cubbt. 
Jnai. ft Co. Dublin ; Hubst, ChanciC& Co. LooAobi aad ky 
all Newsmen. Postmasters, and Oaks of the Road, throagii* 
ont the Unltad Klntdom. 

Priee 6rf. or Stamped, and eentfree by posi^ UM. 



Printed by Ballaxttvs & Oh, Faul^ WMft, 
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LrrsRABT AJTD llitcBLLAnoos EiiraRTAiirmirTt nr 
Bdiitburoh.— We have ah«ady aanounoed Mr Combe's Lectnne 
i»n PhrenolDgy, whieh toe icspeetably attended, though they do 
not leem to exdte quite to greet an interest as formerly, pertieu* 
larly among our fair townswomen, who gave an additional eelat 
snd interest to Phrenoloey, by the attention with whIeh they 
honoured it Cor two or three seaeons. We do not know whether 
Mr Smith, a learned gntleman. who threatened to give Lectuies 
In oppoeitioa to Mr Combe, will earry his plan into exeeutioo or 
not.— We pereaivethat next week, Mr Uoyd, an old and respect- 
able lecturer, is lo ilhistnte, on three dlllbrent «▼enlng^ in the 
Caledonian Theatre, his finrouritc sul:i|ect of Astronomy. This 
he will do widi the asstotanoe of a very effldent Orrery ; and as 
nosufejjeot lamora interestlog, or leads to higher results, than 
Astrooomy, we strongly rscommend these Leotures tothe atten- 
tion we doubt not they will merit.— Early in Kbraary, Lectures 
of a diflhrent description are to be given in the Waterkw Rooms, 
by Mr wnOam Carey, oo the History and Progreis of the Phie 
Arts. Mr Carey Is well known as an able and makws advoeate hi 
the cause of British Art; and the late President of the Royal 
Academy flrequently exp res se d it as his opinion, that he h)okf- 
cd upon Mr Carey " as one of the tnt critical Judges of works 
of Art." There is good reason ta hope, therefore, that these 
Lectures wiU be worthj of the important sul^ect of which 
they propose to treaL We have seen a syUabua of the course, 
whicn appears highly interesting —Besides tlie two Theatres, 
there are also oflbred to the public as powerful auxiliarirs to kill 
a tedious morning or eveniu{, the Panorama and Diorama, Ma- 
dame CatalanPs Concerts, Mr Thorn's Statues, and a few more 
exhibitions c>iiefly privateb— The Profwslonal Society's Concerts, 
we r^ret much to say, notwithstanding the aeeessioo of strenttth 
they would have reodved In Murray, are not to go on this win- 
ter for want of patronage. We think, however, they have been 
too hastily siven up, bnbre a sufllciently strong appeal was made 
to the public throiudi the medium of the press. 

Ma RoLAXO.— We are glad to perceive that Mr Roland haa 
at length opened Rooms for the accommodation of his pupils in 
the New Town. We have always eonsidered the young men of 
Edinburgh fortunate in having it in their power to avaU them- 
selves of the instrtMtions of one who Is so complete and seleotiile 
a master of the ek«an^ faehtonaWe, and healthful art he pio- 



An Historical and Bkigraphical work, eatUled "TheUfeand 

.Imes of William U ^ ' -" '--"-- 

from the pen of our 



Times of William Laud, D.D., Lord ArehMshop of Canterbury,' 
from the pen of our young countryman, Mr fchn Parker Law 
eon, author of the Lllie of the Regent Murray, has Just inued 



ftomthe London pre ss, 
churohof ~ 



The important era in the hirtory of the 
.1, when this dktingirfshed prelate, flourished,, 
ought to render the present work at once a sooree of great in- 
terest, and df much vahiaMe infbnnafloa, to the remkr of history, 
both civil and fwrlsiiaitifinl 

We have been Ikvomed with an early copy of " The Edln- 
bu^ Musical Album," but have this week only time to mentlan 
the very hendsome style in which it is got up, and the apparent 
merit of most of its contents; of these we shall give afiiU ao> 
count next Saturday. 

We pen-eive that Mr Sillerfft Poeni of •• Vallery, or the Cita- 
del of the Lake," Is speedily to make its appearance. It is to ex- 
tend to nine cantos, and will comprise sketches, Pistorical and 
des(7riptive,oftheCTUsaderB,theChlvalryof Prancean 1 Spain, the 
Moors, ami the Arabians, and many other things. Several hun- 
dred Notes are to be added. Every variety of Verse is to be in- 
troduced t and the whole, in two h a n dso m e duodecimo volumes, 
is to be soU for ten shUlino. This U a snirlled attempt for so 
young an author, and we nope he may find it a successful one. 

Mr Murray is busy publishing minature editions of all his lar* 
ger and more successful works. Lord Byron's Poems, and Ca;^- 
Uin Parry's Voyages, in four volumes, IHmo, appeared some lit- 
tle tiiae ago t and Captain Prankiin's Journey to the Shores of 
tlie Polar Sea, in the same siae, has just n 

temof thiis supplying to general readers, 

never see them, cheap copies of Taluable works, desenes en 



I's Journey to the Shores or 
I just reached us. This sya- 
mders, who would otherwiee 
never see them, cneap copies or valuable works, desenes every 
encouragement It b to the late Mr Conrtable that the pubHc 
are indebted for the original plan, which has been ably carried 
into execution in his Miscellany. 

We observe that Mr Murray has the following new works In 
inreparation for the ensuing puUishhi|r seeson ;«A Memoir of the 
Punlic Life of the lata Lord Londonderry t Plaxman's Lectures 
on Sculpture ; Lectures on Physical Geography, by Baron Hum- 
boldt, translated fkom his MSS.; The Journal of a Naturalist; 
the Life and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, H. N. by Captain 
W. H. yimytb, R. N. t a second voiume of Rsdiquise Diluvisnse, 



by Professor Buekland t Lives of British Painters, Seulptois. and 
Architects I History of the Jews i and other works, widch have 
already been anrounced In Uie Literary Jommat, 

A new work, entitled The Scrlpturo Student's Assistant, being 
a complete Index, and concise Dic'ionary, to tlie Holy Bible, hm 
Just been publiahed by Btackle, FuUarton, and Co. of Glasgow. 
The work, which we have seen, is printed in a very beautlAil 
and distinct type, and its plan and objiaet are thus explained in the 
Prefeee :— " This little work is taitended, not only to assist un- 
learned readers in undentanding the language of the Bible, but 
chiefly in readily turning to the places where every topic of in- 
formation comprised in it occurs. This, to all classes of re 



musrbe.ofhhdtlmportsnee. Amoqgthoso who are well aequaint- 
ed with the Bible, there are few who era able to recollect the 
book, ehapter, and verse, where suitable texts are to be met with 
in proof of every doetiine* and which trsat of every peiBon, event. 



it HiinUliii 1^ aid the memory hi tUa Is the prfMl. 
pal design of tfeb Indor. Whatever relates to dm various per- 
sons, plaees, andsul^eett mentioned in it, Ishereacenratelyre- < 
ferred to, and may easily be fooad. A brief ootUne of doetrhMS \ 
aui duties is also exhiUtad* by which, itlift hoped. Just sentimento 
may beformed of the great and important truths and raquira- ? 
mente of Divine Revelation. While, thefcfoee, thislndexmay ; 

ite superiority 



servein plaoeof a Coaeordtancefor o 

to any of them, except those which are large and «cpensive, miis^ 
be evidenL They commonly refer to texts, without any con- 
nexion except that of a single leading word t end then take no 
notice dtherof persons or places, wherras all that rslatas to per- 
sona, places, and sul^eote, is here presented eoXecUvelgt «aa in 
the arrangement and connexion qfeenee," 

8eat$ and Devkee^-Om readers will probably be amuaed with 
some of the Ciney devlcm end mottos upon the seals which, either 
through design or accident, some of the celebrated literary cha- 
racten of the day have h. ppened to attach to letters now in our 
possession. We, of course, do not include hi the following sfaocC 
list family eoats of arms :— 

Sir Walter Scott I— the devlce-a shiekl bearing a red hand,— 



the mottt^— " Lham deaig aboow' 
J, & Lockhart;— the device— « dove carrying an olive bonoh* 

■— oomoito. 
Akrie Wattot— the devlce-a lyre deoomted with vosee.— «he 

motio— '* Addoldie ed tsaltirr " 
The Bttrick Shepherd i-the device-die pi1aB4iari» presented 

by Queen Mary to the best minstrel,— the motto-«tefw, " Ma- 
rie R^na." bebwt •« Donum Natursb" 
WilHam Tennaati— die devlce-a book opcn.-«ie motto— 

•• Vivere est eogftarsu" 
James Sheridan Knowlest— the device-* harp, with a willow 

branch Intertwined with the strings,— no motto. 
The late ArcUbaki Constable ;— die dev i ce a small nm, a 

ehryealiiononeside»abtttteiilyon the othfry— the motto— 
•• Eti Bn-nK «;«." 
Joanna BaiMiei-dtedevico Phaeton drivi^thediariot of die 



neatrieal Gostto.— The Glavow Theatre hes been bomed 
down to the ground, owing, it is said, to some carelessness in the 



management of the gas. The house was Insured; but the 
ger is reported to have sustained a kiss of £2000 in theatrical 
property.— Tlie revival of the " Beaux Strstsgem" hm been so 
sueccMnilat Covent Qanlen, that another of Farquhai's cone- 
dies, •• The Recruiting CHBoer," is aboftt to be produeed,— pruned 
a little, we presumes We really wish Mr Murray would get up 
the *' Beaux Strataffem." pruned, of course, in the same way. 
—A new tragedy, called » Caswalkm," Is about to be played 
at Dniry Lane; and, at Covent Garden, a new comedy, called 
«« Village Vagaries." We do not augur very hightyof 
but we may be wrong.— The neifoimera at the I 
have been quarrelling with me maneger, Mr 
he will not aUow them to introduce any soi^ 
into the operas. Mdroee has, in consequence, resigned his 
engagement; and Miss Paton Is said to be among the number of 
the malcontents. We highly approve of the manager's conduct, 
and wish some othen wouhl follow hb example. -Mr J. P. Col- 
lier (whom we have not the honour of knowing) i% preparing foe 
die prea ahlstory of die BnglhA SUM.-" I wUl haven Wtfe,** 
a force, in two ects, is the only novefcy that has been produeed 
this week at our Thentra: it is not very good.— CoUey Cibber*s 
" Hypocrite" has been revived ; it li an excellent ooinedy, and 
ought tobe encouraged. 

Weekly List op PEftpnEMAwcBg. 
. Jan 10 — Jan. 19. 
Sat. Smeethemrte and Wlvet, Aloyte, St RaMason Cratoe, 
Mow. Jane8h»re,IwmhaveaW\fk,iDo, 
Tuna* Qeorge HerUtt^ Free and Eant, ^ Do, 
Wan. BrldeqfLammermoor,IwmfutveaWlf^.S^Do, 
TRun. MofmOe of Uontroee. 8cape-Qoai, Do. ^ Faiai Roet, 
FBI. The HffpocrUe, Free and Easy, ^ GUderojf, 



TO OUR READERS. 
THnn b preparing for the AHn^nrgft LUerary Jommai, and 
will appear In an eeriy Number, a CoUeetlon of the Autographs 
of all the most distinguished men of the day, accompanied with 
some obaervatkms on the infeienem to be drawn regaidtaig ch»- 
lacter, txoax the hand-writing. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wn shall be elways glad to veeeive Notites of Books ftnm onr 
Correspondents, but they must be eeeompanied with a copy ef 
the book reviewed, that we may formour own opinkmof the Jue* 
dee of the obMrvadons made upon it. The book will be raturft- 
ed if desired. Ttoew remarks apply, hi the present instance, to 
the writer who has fsvoured us with a review of Barbour's «* Even- 
ings in Greece."— •« The Ghost of the Old Bell," wiU appear ob 
soon as we can And room.—** Cato's" remarks on ** Humbug," 
will be of use to us.— We should be obliged by a call fkom the 
Translator of *' The Sandman." 

The venes " On the Deedi of a Daughter," we may find mom 
for by and by.^We have die same remark to make to " AskiL" 
He will improve as he goes on.— The lines to an Unfortunate Fe- 
nwle will not suit us—*' R. &" of Abeidsan isfood. butnot qfuite 
."H.H.M." ^ 



IS 



THB EDINBIJItaH IiITBfltABY JOURNAL ; OR, 



ADVEBTISBMBNT9, 

Qnmeoied with Science, Literature, and ^ Arts. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISStOlf TO THE KIKO. 

rONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORTGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBUCATIONS t« Um Vtriottt 
P i fMUu aati of Lltar»ture, Science, and the Artk 

" A leal and exifti ng Libniy of uieftil and ntartaiaiag toofr- 
ledse."— lifeniry GoMette. 

CONSTABLE'S KISCELLANT, Mng iotendad for aU afljw 
ai well as ranka. Is prtated In a style and form which eomUne at 
onoe the meant of giving mndi matter In a small qpace. with the 
nqofaUes of great deamess and fodllty. 



lfp0 only OB . 
-_ done up iii a saperior manner, price 69, Alio, in oRl«r to 
i«lt ti» cabvanlenee of all parties, it may tie had in Weekhr Pasts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) pitoe la. each. Each Work is 
complece hi Iteelf , and may be had sepaialely. 



EdfidmiBh: CoiraTA«.n dc Co., U» Waterloo Phecb nd 
Uwmatg Cbamcm^ ^ Co., LoodoD, 

118* or wonxa AhmmAift vvblibbbd. 
▼<da.l,S, & 8. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTUaBSoraitlTISH SEAMEN In tke SOUTH- 
BRN OCEAN. By H. MvniiAT, F.lt.S.B. 

0. MEMOIRS orXAAOCHEJAOOBLEIN. Wttk a Pnihoa 
and Notes, by Sim WAi.Tna Soott, Bart. 

eandT. CONVERTS ftom mnOEUTY. By Aitdbbw 
Cbicrton. 

8 and d. SYMES* EMBASSY to AYA. #llh a NarmtlTe of 
fte lale MllUary and PoUtieal Openfloos in the Btanan Em- 
pira. 

10. TABLB-TALKt orSeteettontflramtlie Ama» 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

1% SELECTIONS of the tnost Remadadde AeBOBMoa of 
Natwe. 

U a«d li, MARINER'S ACCOUNT of tha NATIVES of 
tlie Tonga lOanda, In the South RRiftc Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND,^ in 174& By R»- 
aBMr Chaxbxiu, Author of «* TradWoaa of Edintam^.** 9m 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES a»d EXCU» 
8IONS in Central America. 

IB and 11^ The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCmILLER. From the German, by Obobqi Moxr, Esq. 

SO and ffl. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY, 
By RuauAD TnoisaoN, Esq. 

tt. The GENERAL REGISTER Of POLITICS^ SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 18S7. 

55. UFE of ROBERT BURIfS. By J. G. Locksabt* 
LL.B. 

t4 and S5, LIFE of MARY, ^UEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bbxx. Esq. 

56. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the 
AiehJeaete Wbabobam . 

97 and S8. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

99 andaa A TOUR in GERMANY, he in 189(^ 1811, 1899. 
By JOHB RvaaBLL, Esq. Advocate. 

81 and 39. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON. 
THOSE, from 1638 to'166a By Robbbt Cbambbbo, Author 
of " The Rebellion of 1745." 9 ▼ols. 

33. 84, and 85. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Bm- 
plre hi the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
lated from the Frendi of C. G. Koch. By Abdbbw Cbichtok. 
StoIs. 

WOBXa IB THB PBBaa. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thiough 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; fVom the Frontier of China to ue 
Froaen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cocbbabb, R.N. 
9 vols. 

t. HKTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. Ancient, and Modem. 
By J.S. MBMBa, LL. D. Author of " The Ufo of Canova." tos. 

iTOL 

8. HISTORY ofthoTURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
ftom Its estaUi4iment in 1896 to IMS : comprising a Preliminary 
Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life or Mafaommed and his 
Bocoesaora. By Edivaro Upham, Esq. Author of " Ramcses," 
ta. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through FarU of 
Dennuurkt Sweden, and Norway. By Dbbwbbt Cokway, Satu 
iToL 

5. HISTORY of Che REBELLIONS In IRELAND in the 
yeaia 1798 and 1808. 



EL SENOR GARCIA DB RIVlBftA j M. 
A SPANISH refugee Officer, who has, from the 

late polltiGal eventsTn his own country, beeome an esfle ia 
thb, win be happy to teadi a few Pupils the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, In the pure Castillan dialect, on moderate terma. 

Apply to Messrs Black or iNwaa, Bookseliers, or at Sr <l'h 
LodglngB, Mia GRBSWa, No. 10^ South Hanover Street. 



FENCING. 
IJfB, EOLAND begB toetetethat he OPENED, 

'^^■^ on Monday last, hie NEW FENCING ROOMS in 
GEORGE STREET, (back of St Andrew'* Ghuich,) where be 
propoees to attend CukSSBs during the season, firam 11 tin i 
c^dock, OB Mondays, Wednesdays, and Frldavi. 

Mr RoLABD^a Classes continue as usual at thMnxriTAmT AWn 
Natai» Acad Birr t the NnwEniBBOBBB Acabbhyi and aft 
hie Rooms, Roya& Mawbob. 
94, Windsor Street. 



PRINTING FOR THB BLIND. 
A LEXANDER HAY, Teacher of Andent Ijko^ 

'^'* guages, 10, Catherine Street, Edinburgh, reepeetftaBy Inti- 
mates, that he has now got Punches cut. Mnbdeee nadeb Types 
oast, Ac for the purpose of Ibrming an BsfaHHslimcnt far Print* 
iBg Ibr the Blind, and proposes oDmmcndAg with an editkn of 
the Gospel by St Matthew, to bepuUlshed hf sabscsiptian, ax 7^ 
6d. a^opy, paid on delivery. The printing wiU be commeneed 
as soon as 00 copies are subscribed for. Orders ad d i f ie i i l ae 
aliove, or to Messrs CoxexABLB and Co. BookseBcta, Bdlnbuixh : 



, _. , depend on the en 

whld is nowrequeeted, flrom those «nio may wish to support it 

liytiMlreBDployinent,orBubseripaoBs. Mr Hat-- 

li« Maile for iIm Blted by the — 



REMARKS ON COFFEE. 
JOHN REID, Grocer, Tea, and CofiSse^Deeler, 
** 99, SouTB Fbbbbbick 9rBBBr,wMi a vlow lo inciwaae fte 



urss of die drinkers of Coflbeu and that they nmy veaOee 
IMestperibetlon tke beanlAl ciheia wUds tt nrodnese 
upon the syitem, has iust published RansBBiy ow Cobbsb. 
with DiBBcnoirB bob MABiBd it. 

TMa dekolanB beverage, when ptoperly piepared ftosn Ooflhe 
of die best quaUty, possesses many good propctties 1 ItnoC only 
eKhUBTBfeaa the spidts, but it aeU as an ^tnbWb toBk^ oonbi- 
butee to stMnathen the digestive organs, and 



. J. JLhavinf BahtnattieBler adsnlian to thee . 

foels confident that the qualiu of his Cnflbe only l e qaii es to l>e 
known tohe rapiuoiated ; anainllueneed by feenngi of gratitude 
to die pubUe for the daUytaicreasittg demand, hels feBdneed to 
make a further leduetion in thepdoce, whiek aiw now as uDdcBi** 

- Raw. RoAarnn. 

Good Demerara Co0be» . . Is. 9d. pec lib Is. fid. per Ak 
Finest Jamaica and BouitoB do. ISi 8d. 9s. 00. 

Finest Mocha da .... 9k. Sd. ts. 6d. 

N. B. PeroolaterCoabe'potaonsak^ of aH aiaea. ftoa 9k. np- 



Thisdayispuh 

In one voL 8vo, 8s. halMMund, or in dotb« 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 

-^^ BOOK-KEEPING. appUcable to all kinds of BiiiIimii ; ex- 
empUfled in five Sets of Books, of Individual and Partnership 
Concerns ; arranged by Single Entry, Double Entry In preeent 
practioe, and a imw as^Oed ^ DouAfe Ealrv Ay SIm^« vMek efr> 
taint th0 tame result bu Two EntHei, at thg pnteni pnutiee Ay 
Fimr ; wUh a comparUon qf thete mithodt. And an APPKN* 
DIX, containiuff Queries and Answers on the Principles and 
Practice of Book-Keeping ; on Merchants* Accounts, and osi the 
-Tn. . . ._ iBillaofExchai»j 



an explanation of Commercial terms. With Engraved forma of 
the various accounts which occur in Busmcss. Dedgned for 
Schools and Countiog-Housea. 

By C. MORRISON, Aooonntant^ 

Glasgow. 

Fourth Edition, with valuable Improvements. 

Recommended bgf Xminent AccmmtatUt and Maeten of 

Acttdemift, 

Printed for Stirliko and Kbnnby, Edinbur]^ i Bicbabd 

GBiFrtn and Cob Glasgow ; G. B. Whittakbb, and TaoaL&a 

Tboo, London. 



Edinburgh t PubHahed for the Proniefeors, etcry Sataali^ Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE « CO. 19, WATEIUJbo PLACE { 

Sold also by RoBBBTaoB ft AmiBeoB, Olosgnwt W. Cobby, 
)un. & Co. Dublin ; HoBaT,OBANCK, A Co. Lendont and by 
sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerka of the Road, duougb- 
out the United Kincdom. 
erSMaipei, 



Frier ed.c 



, bimI emtftee By posi, lOd. 



PriBted by BAtLAnnrnt. & Co.. Paid't VeiiC» Canamatft 
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SONNETS. 



TO OXNZYIETK. 



On being pretenied vrUh a Bihte» 
I. 
This ncred book, «weei Mercy sent from Heayen, 

As from an Angel*» hand my heart recelTeB,— 

A mystic record of the fidth that gives 
High beaoon-lighta to ihoee who may hare strlvea 
Against the fiend of darkness, and been driven 

Beneath that night of life, when doubt on doubt 
Were seen like tempest-lifted waves to rise, 

Till every star of hope had trembled out ;— 
This blessed refuge, which the good and wise, 

The Patriarch-Martyrs, lofty and devont» 
Sought as in audience with their God above, 

With many a sigh full pensively I take 
£*en as a pledge of thy divinest love, 

Warning frmn death a shimberer to awake, 

IL 

I HZAK thy Toioe^ sweet Spirit I and look forih» 
As does the seaman in the hush of night. 
When storms are sleeping, and the dreamy light 

Of the pale moon among the waves gives birth 
To silent feelings, and high thoughts that start 
Like passion- winged meteors from the heart, 

Streaming beyond our destiny on earth ; 
So, pausing on its wmiders, would I share 
The faith of nations, and exulting tear 

Mysdf from worldly hopes of little worth ;— 
And this is at thy summons ; thus hast thou 

More than thine earthly love, or blessing given, 
I That I may rest myself prepared now 
I To meet with <Aee and all we love in H^ven. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND YARIBTIB8. 



Lbctukss ok AsTBOxoirr.— We w«« prMsnt^t Mr Lloydl 
fint Lecture on this luttJect, in the Caledonian Theatre on 
Thutiday erening. The audience was but MUity, and thsbooae 
indifferently lighted, and much wone heated. The traniparen- 
elei, however, were pretty and interesting; and Mr Uoyd iUi^i- 
trated them fai an easy and fkmiliar manned, calculated to cdn- 
vey both instruction and amusement. 

Theatfieal Gofjip.— Neither Pasta nor Ckradori are to sing at 
the Italian Opera this season. Compared with Pasta, all the other 
prima donnas are robin redbreasts. Under the immediate patron- 
age of Lord Fife, tkjolU peiii* danteute, of the name of Pauline, 
is to appear in the ballet department.— The new play called *' Cas. 
waDon" has been successful; but though called a tragedy, it 
turns out to be a melo-drama.— Keen, we are afraid, is again at 
his old triclcs ;— *' sudden indisposition," in the words of the ma- 
nager, but «* complete intoxication," in the phrsse of the Timet, 
prevented hia appearing the other evening at Covent Garden, 
alter an audience had assembled to see his performanoeof Richard 
III.— The Beaux Stratagem continues to draw good hotises every 
night of its performance.— A Mrs Evans is to make her debut 
soon at Drury Lane fai the diaxaeter of Mandane, She is an Irish 
lady, and said to possess a voice of great power; bat this, or 
some inch thiqg* is nid of aU debutantea.-^t our own Theatre, 
the revived play of the Hypocrite has been played several nights 
with sooeeas. Last night, an opera of the celebrated Maninghi 
was produced; but we cannot of cooise speak of its merits tlUour 
next. 

W^EXlT List of Pshvoexakces. 

Jan. 17-— Jan. 23. 

Sat. The UypocrUe, Free and Baty, 4r GUderoy, 

Mow. Do., A GreenF-Effed Monster* 

Tuss. Jane Shore, He lAet Hke Truth, Sjf Forty TMevet. 

Wbo. The Hypocrite,^ Green^Eyed Monster. 

THua. Ramtih, Droog, Free and Easy, ^ The Bottle Imp. 

Frt. Do., 4r Paul Pry. 

Books very recently 9iiM«Aa2.— Home's (Sfa: Evan) Compsra- 
tlve Anatomv. vols. V. and VI., 4tn, L.4, 4a.; imperial 4to, L.«, 
fls. boards—Turner's Edward the Sixth, &c., 4to, L.S, 8s. boards. 
—Loudon's Magazine of Natural History, voL 1., 8vo. 18b. bbards. 
—Annual Obituary, 1829, 8vo, IScboards.— Woolrich's Commcr- 
cUl and Mercantile Law, 8vo. 18s. boards.- Ban's Scripture Stu- 
dent's Assistant, i2mo,5s.6d. boards.— Brown's (Rev. T.) Ser- 
mons, 8vo, 9s. boards.— Wood's Account of Sessional Schools, 
lymo, 4s. 6d. boards.— The Annual Peerage for 18S9, f vols. 
18mo, L.1, 8s. boards.— Stevens's Comments, vols. XIII. and 
XIV., 8vo, 10s. each, boards.- Visits to the Religious World, 
ISmo, 10s. 6d. boards.— Twelve Years' Military Adventure, i 
vols. 8vo, L.l, 4s. boards.— The Ball, or a Glance at Almack's, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards.— An Inquiry, What Is the One True 
Faith ? 8vo, Its. boards.— Fate of Graysdale, S vols. Itmo, 14s. 
boards.— Slade's Prayers for the Sick, l2mo, 4s. 6d. boardi.— 
Plain History of England. 18mo, Ss. 6d. hatf-bound. 



Tna LATa Dtoald Stbwart.— We propose giving a place in 

CNir next number to the very aUe biographical notice of thU cele- 

farated man, which appears In the " Annu* Obituary " for 18«. 

A complete edition of the worka of Professor Rcid has been 

published in Paris. .^ „^ ^ 

The History of the Rise and Progress of the Mahometan power 
in India, from its commencement in the year 1000 till 16W, trans- 
lated ttam the Persian, by Lieutenant-Colonel John Briggs, late 
xesldent at SaSara, to about to be pubHshed. 

A Novel, entitled « Restalrig," by the Authoress of " St John- 
stonn, or the Cowrie Conspiracy," will appear in a few days. 

Another dieap work is announced, to be published periodically, 
and to be called the Library of Religious Knowledge, consisting 
of a aeries of original Treatises, written in a popular and familiar 
style, on the most important subjects relating to the History, 
Prophecies, Doctrines, and Duties of Revealed Religion ; the 
whole to be conducted by clergpmen of the Church of England. 
A Number will appear every fortnight, price sixpence. 

The English language is becoming a great favourite in Ger- 
many: and as a proof of this it may bo mentioned, that therp has 
been this year published at Heidelberg, (in tiie Duchy of Baden,) 
an English Annual, bearing the following titie: " The English 
Fireside upon the Banks of the Rhine, an Ahnanack for 1889, ex- 
hibiting a choice of EngHahand German Tales. Poems, and Hla- 
torical Anecdotes ; embellishwl witii superb engravings." Most of 
the beat English dassles have also been reprinted In Oemany at 
very low prices. 

BTttes.— The common ol^eetions to Bine Stodtings are absurd. 
They ought not to be objected to because they know too much, 
but becaiise they know too little^ Whenever a woman acquires as 
much learning as a man, she acquires with her knowledi^ the art 
of concealing it. Experto erede. Blues would not be bores for 
what they have, but Ibr their pietenalons to what they have Mrf. 



. TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. . 

We shall present our readers, next Saturday, with a phreno- 
logical table of the cranial developement of the notorious Burke, 
accompanied by such remarks as the sulrfect may suggest. 

Wc have received from the author and publisher, •• A Laeooie 
Narrative of the Life and Death of James Wilson, kn6wn by the 
name of Daft Jamiew Price I^riMmce." It seems a work of in- 
estimable valuew— We shall consult our Publishers regarding the 
m of *' A Subscriber."— It is our intention to notice oe> 
ly the Reviews and Magaaines as they appear periodical- 
ly.— The Communications of" W. B. S." of Perth, wfll not salt 
iu..<« Waverley" was published in 1814, and was reviewed short- 
ly afterwards in the Edinburgh Review. 

We have received tiie poetical communications of "T. B. J." of 
Glasgow; " The Plague of Darkness" will appear In an eariy 
Number.— We are afraid *' J. D." of Glasgow is no poet.—" Dis- 
appointment" does not oome up to our standard.— The verses 
*' By a Young Lady" are pretty, but immature.- The <* Fnur- 
ment" about Endymion is rather too much of a fraftment— Of 
the stvuss suggested by Thorn's stataes, the fbUowing la the 
beit:«- 

" The hiahest praise be his who wrote 

A lay surpas^'d by none; 
The next be his who could expresa 

Such poetry in stooe." 

We like the melody and expression of the two airs which have 
been adapted to the " Scots Sang" by the Ettriek Shepherd, and 
the ballad of " Young Randal," hi oar last, sod shall be glad 
to see them arranged at the author's oonveidenoe. 

A concert of vocal sacred music is to be given in St Oeorge^s 
Chuxcfa, on tike 4tii of February, Ibr the benefltof tiie widowand 
£smfly of the late ingenious composer, R . A. Smith. Mr A. Mnr- 
ny, who has sueeeeded Mr Smitia as precentor in St GeorgeP*, is 
to be eondnetor, and most of the professloBal mnsieians oTEdin- 
borgh have voluBtecced their aerviocs. We tmst the at) 



burg] 
wiRl 



bellberaL 
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TVm miSHBim^iH LITE»ABY JOUKHAL { OB, 



AI>VfiftTISfiM£NTS» 

QnMtMiioithSfeiBnet, IMenOmx, (nnl M« Arti, 



Is Onp TolqinMnpp wttH portxaU, pTic«5«. Wf> 

M^^OlBSflf tbi Ew. PLINY FISK, A. M.. 

ByALVANBOND, 

1 Church in StuTtVMlge. IhMilcbqntti. 
IbrWAUOir A: Tknbb; M. Oolb, Gliuh 



iroftfae 

nhurgh — ^ 

goW{ R. M. Tntt. AMhif iimIJambb DvivcAir, Londod. 



Pfk« 9u 6d., ottnboBrds, VoiinM L of 
A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY tbrouKh Bnssia 

-^^ aod Sibcriui Tartary, to tha Fronttonof CfainA, theFi^i^ei) 
l^ea» And KkmtciiAtka. 

ByC^ptJOHN DCNDAS GOCHRANB. R.N. 
Two Tolt. A N«w Bdlttan. 
Edinhutdjl^ Printed tor C<ur8TABb« ^ Co.; ai^ HvEsr* 
CbancKj & Co. toDdoq. 



MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or, Putees 

emerglivftointhecnmdedatreflsof a«ity, we nftoBdoonrim 
mmme gree^ and ihady and aoHita^ arbour.*— i:,on*M WaU^ 

^^Im^ .t*^^J?^'y*«w ^ icwat i » ly i uni -M< wt 
are oonvlDoed that it will, when baiter known, SSvTpkasan to 
ererr one who readalt It oaataiH dwiw tmmtamikim trf 
'"'^ Ubp-that is, not naredew:dpttooaof luna sQcacryb-<tf Uk 
dales, and rocks and rivera— but pietures of bnrnan eoniac; 
M«. human feeHoga. Thaee ia no aniUdon «b dMila or HloBiii 
-Hbt«]tt«OoIdsraitti, tliea»thor,by«simBlo— rtiiTiBteipo- 
sitio^ dT man's everyday life, irios the ananfion. and eanies te 
sympathies of |dt leader Into tha seenaswhMi hapakaaii aadw 



1 dales, and rocks and rivers— but piebiiras of 1 
"■ -- " thaaa ianoanhidon* 

the anthiQ 

•ui«^ V*. luau • eTery-oay life, ~^'' 

sympathies of |dt reader Into 

wbieh we derive ftoiniookhig on tha at^iSnna^tJvpik^^^^!!!^ 
-We state, with the greatest sincerity, that, to our optoioa, « 

^r^^ i?*^ y^ }" *<* ^fr "^ lasa i KaS a rio a i ia 
tti pr^sKNh, has not, tax a Ipog while^ npeaied amooa ns.** 
New Soot9 Magnine» 

PrinlailA>iCOuTMi * Bo«»* 



THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

* • Dedicated, by permission, to fflstJrace ' 

Tbb Duks or BrccLsucB anb Quibnsbkrby. 
EditoA by Gsonon Liklbv, Esq. and embcUished with an 
elcoant Gngraniiff 'of M jss B. PAJnm. 
V> NoTlL wlU contain a bcantilUl Snpavtog aCMIas Nobl. 
Piribllftiad by J> Lothiak« Edinburgh \ kicfXtauj^Bt i/m^i 
and LacKin, Dublin. 

JQNES' VIEWS IN EDINBURGH. 
JONES' VIEWS IN LONDON. 

yarns' VNswe of noblemkn aN0 

GBNTLBMEN^S SEATS. 



Ok« Siiii.LiN<K hroqft on. Iwimvaper, it. a-num^iec Tfhe 
Plafwof aU the three Wpits are exfit^ted at the nre^^ 

..•iL St AjylBew'l Square. Mtendtog Subsc^ibet^ are 
Oy ttt^noed Out they wftt re^ielve Inmressions footf to 
proportion as thsir qrdars are eatJgn 
Biblisbed tqr JvntM aitd.Cc^ Lofiddi s ml J» I^othxait, Edto* 



ASTRONOMY, 
AeeompameA byihe duUH rwm tfHiit CdetHna, 

CALEDONIAN THEATRE. 
WOASxioDOXON, 

OR 

GRJIcVD TRAN&PAilENT ORRERY, 

Witb aB the l^lendid Scenery mmuaUy dl^layed in 

London. 

JdM, LLOYD 

TT^S tbe bmioinr most respectfdlly to annoiinoe 

-■'■'• to the NcftHhy, Gentry, and Public at Iwge. to the City of 

Edinbuq;lLa|id its vicinity, that, anxions to Omlitate a Oenetal 

Accommoiistion, he has engaf^ the above elegant Theatre, 

(which wU( aflbrd a beautiful display of the Orrkhy) ftnr Sir 

Lectures, to Two Covassa of Three Lectures each. 

The evening Course to be given on 

THURSDAY, PIllDAY, ANlf SATORDAT, 

the S3d. <3d, and ?4th January 1SS9. 

The Momtaff Coone Is intended to be given on th 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, 
the S6th, S7th.f|uL 88tb January, if Forty SubiaiilKn an ob- 
tained on satuMiy at noon, the y4th instant If not, no Morn- 
ing Course can be given, and the Eveping Goune wiB he repaat> 
eoon the above roenttoned days. 

Subaeiibers to the Morning and Evening Couna, Three Leo> 
tares, Boocas. 7s. 6iLt Pl^4a. fiiLi ftiekata lunsfw^ila Nan- 



, Baxai, 3s.t Pit, Ss ; Gallery, la.-.-D«iia opanad ac 
hdfrpast Sis. taagto ataevaa fveetsaiy. 
Subscriptioos aia raaeivad, and TidaeCa nay be bad» at Mr John 
Awnnaaoif a» North Brldce StNia; Mr LurnaAY'a. fioulh fit 
Andrew Straat} and MtJa 



Tieketa wamf also ba^had. Ikon Biataa to Three rarii daiy ipa- 
rions to tharwmiiMfcuaininfof tba Gouraa. at No. 1» Stlnaa' 

•taSttbscribcntahlAgplaoeatoratotothcmdttrto^ttaiCoWMb I 



OBSERVATIONS upon t^»eveS3sTTNDAY 
^^ SERVICES pnhcribed by the LITURGY thivnghont the 



Year. 

By the Ri^ht RmFemid ALEZAlf DBR WULX. IXD^ 

Qua of tha B&hnpi at tiu» p*«t^,#>^ ■>*TTTri' T^tnrwiinfaii iit 

Scotland. 
Editthw^ : RoBawr GftAirf, Lothian 9bn^ Lo^on: 6now 
B.WHiTTAKn. Abardcan: A.BftairnAtO«. 



Also, by the same Author, a 
A FRIENDLY ADDRESS to the BPWOr>PA. 
y.^?? *? SCOTLAND, npon B&PTSMAL 
TION. 8vo,l8.6d. ^ 



DEDICATED BY FERMJSgmi TO TJIS KIMi^ 

CONSTARLE'S MISCELLANY er ORIGI- 

2^ NAL and SELECTED PUBi<IC ATI0N8 iailie IMms 
Departaoanta of Lit^iature, beieooe. and the Arte. 

" A xeal and eiis0ng Libmry of oaafol and itanrfithy know> 
«dge.''-.LMmtrv Ga«««e. ^^ 

onoa the means of giving much «*■*— «^ «■> ■ f*i fl iraML ^tfi* i ht 
re(|iil|llasorgvaat^|eaniasaaiidibcillti. ^J^^ 

., The Propr i etor s of thh moat valnaMa Woifc >agt»aril ttM pab- 
lie attention to t^ anwM* Use-^«iMa JnvTWi ihUmSiI 
Ajwhpn a, cy taafcig as much as a thi eit8vo , la paMUtti ascry 

anddciiavp to a su^or nannar, iKtoafiL Atn^toJEErto 
suit the convenience of all parties Jt nay be had toweSly Parts. 
(Three Parts fonntagliVo'lumg,) price'la. eadiKiAlMi; 
oooiplace to Itsair, and nlay be toMi sapaiaaely. 

Edinbiinh : Cqnbtablb & Co^l 19, W«teloo Ptoec^ Sd 
Himar, CHA»c«,*Ca, London. • ^^^mn rmotv 



voMca iii«u njM» 
1. HlBTORVjif the RISE and PKOGRK9B«f iMOIOTBC- 
TURJB.3CULPTURS. and PAINTING. AMdaoC«!dSodsD>. 
By J.s. Mbjivs. hL. D. Authorof ''rSLlSiuSmaS^ 
1 vol. 

S. HISTORY of the TURKISH^ OTTOMAW EMPIAJ^ 
fVOBa its establishment in 1526 tA lU&i comnriaiQ&aJMiahmT 
Discourse on the Arabs, 'and also tbe Life of MahAnmed and life 
Suooessors. By Edwakd C^pham, Esq. Author of •• Raacieaei.^ 

S. A PERSON At NARRATIYR of a TOHRttioa^ Paite of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By D^kw^nrr Coxvat, fta 
1 voL ^ 

4. H^ToaY of tha RJBBSI4UON8 to IRSUJfD to tto 
years 1798 and I8OS. •— -pm^-* « 



"^Inrffh- nn i l Bhiii l Ibrfhn nm alaliMs \\ m% fc lni i toi Mian 
tog* hgr a>N6TABLJB & Ca d^ WAXBVJoO PtACBi 



Poawiaitnrs, 
out tbe United Ktogdpm.' 

Prtes 8(2. or Stoaviif, W«qiiJS^0e Ay j>^i4>Ai: 



'] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneded wUh Science^ Literature, and the Arts. 

New Works just pubUshed by 
HURST, CHANCE, & CO., LONDON. 

SOLD BY 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. 

L 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

-^ THOMAS ROSCOB. Eiq. 8b. 

AmoDg tht List of Contriibnton to this ydiime win be fotmd 
thenameior Mn Opie. Mrs Henwrn, Mia Alkln. MI» Poxter, 
Bliss Emily Taylor, the MIims Strickland, the Rev. H. StebUng, 
William and J. E. Roseoe, the late Mr John Taylor, Thomas 
Jerons, Thomas Pxingle, D. L. Ridiardnn, the Authon of 
<' Tales of the MunteFestiTals,'' and " Gomea Arias,* dfcc he 
he. 

The Illttstratloiu oooslst of Bight beautlAiI Line Engravlngi on 
SteeU (Wood EngiaTliiRB being excluded,) some of which are exe- 
cuted by. and the whole under the Immediate superintendence, 
of Mr OiarifiB Healh. 

II. 

POETICALSKETCHES. ByAi.AiiicA.WATTS. 
With 3 beantlAil platee, Fourth Edition, Ibolieap, 8a. 
IIL 

THE POETICAL ALBUM. By Alaric A. 
Watts. One toL post Svo, price ISi. boaidi. 
IV. 

GOMEZ ARIAS, a Spanish HtsUnicsl Romanee. 
By Doif TcLnsvoBo na TausBA t Cosio. 3 rok, ISmo, prios 
L.l, 7s. boards. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. By the 
Antbor of '* Austria as it is." One toL post 8to, price 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

VI. 
AUSTRIA AS IT IS. One toL poet 8vo, price 
Si. fid, boards. 

VII. 
A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. By P«T»B Nl- 
CB0L9OV, Eio., Architect and Engineer, Author of ** The Archi- 
tectural Diodooarv," ** The Carpentei's Guide,*' Ac. dus. One 
ToL rayal Svq* witn forty-three copperplatas, prioe L.1, 8s. 
VIII. 
FENNER'S ATLASof MODERNand ANCIBNT 



Praskli N, he, and a Plate of the Comparative Hei^t of Moun- 
tains, and Length of Riven. In one volume, neatly half-bound, 
plain, prioeLa, la. 

FEKNBR*8 ATLAS of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. beautlAiny coloured in ouUine, price L.1, lis. 6d. 

The Modem Atlas, seoaratdy, half-bound, plain, price 14s. 

— — ' coloured, price L.1, Is. 

The Ancient Atlas, separately, half-boand, plain, price 9e 

-' eoftouied, priee ISs. 

IX. 

TIM BOBBIN'S LANCASHIRE DIALECT and 
POEMS. A New Edition, with PUtes by George Cruikshanks, 

X. 

SKETCHES of MODBRN GREECE^ IllustratiTe 
of the Leading Events of the Greek Revolution. By a Young 
EngUih Volunteer in the GttA service. S vols, price L.1 , Is. 

SHOBBRL'S (FREDEUIC) PRESENT STATE 
of CHRISTUNITY, and of the Missionary EstaUishmenls for 
^t> Propagation in aU Parts of the World, ISmo, prioe 9b. 
XIL 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
LANDS. By DaawxHT CoirwAY, S vols, post Svo^ price IGfc 

«^ *"'• 

CHRISTMAS. A POEM. By Edwabd Mox- 

0». 58. ^ 

THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of PRAYERS 
I "rot every Morning and Evening in the Week. By Thomas Ca*- 

'■"Tia, price SB. 
' XV. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
I )^^KR'S Pronunciation. Printed in Diamond Type, by 
! <^0R^ royal Slmo^ roan, price 4s. 6d. 

XVL 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, Printed verbatim 
nomthelast FoUo Edidon Corrected bythe Doetor. In one 
uige vohnae. Imperial BviH priee L.t, li. 



BOORS 

PUBLISHED BT 

ROBERTSON and ATKINSON, Glasgow ; and 

Sold by WILLIAM HUNTER, Hanover Street^ 

Edinburgh. 

T'HE THISTLE ; a CoUection of the best SCOT- 

'*' TISH SONGS. With Notes, and two PUtea. Edited by 
the Author of «' The Eventful Life of a Soldier." 
" Not a foultless coUectioo— but certsinly one of the best" 
The SHAMROCK ; a Collection of the choicest 
IRISH SONGS, comprising many original and hitherto unpub- 
lished Pieces. With an InfioducOon and Notes. Edited by M. 
WEERBS. of the Theatres- Royal, Drury Lane and Edinburgh, 
and embellished with a full-length likenessor Mr W. "the only 
sucrassor of Jack Johnstone." 

T%i9 CoiUetton it m tksjpreu. md tuUl appear in March, 
RULES for the IDRMATION and GOVERN- 
MENT of LITERARY and DEBATING SOCIETIES. Priee 
4d. See Monthly RtvUvf, Scottish LUtrary Gazette, Ac, 

RULES for the GENDER of FRENCH NOUNS. 
Price id. " An invaluable companion to every French Gram- 

"^'ONNELL'S YOUNG SCHOLAR'S ASSIST- 
ANT} a Spelling Book on the newest and most approved plan of 
teachfaig English. New edition, etereotyped, price Is. bound. 
--" Th& is Ae best and cheapest book of the kind eztant."— 
Weekly Review, 

Also, CONNELL'S FIRST and SECOND BOOKS, being In. 
tiodoctions to the above. Price, respectively, fd. and 4d. 

ADVICE to DOMESeriC SERVANTS. 2d. 
MANUAL of the DUTIES of a MAID of ALL 
WORK. Printed so as to be hung in a Kitdien. Prioe4d. 

R. and A. have for sale, at prioes oonsidemhiy bdow those of 
pnUlcation, copies of the foUowing valuable. Works. 

MACBETH ON THE SABBi&H. ISmo. 

GRAHAM'S DISSERTATION ON asSIAN,8vD. 

CUNNINGHAM (of Enterkine) on GOVERNMENT, Itmo. 

BE ATSON*S REVIEW of Mr OWEN'S PLANS. 

Professor M'KBNZIE'S PLAN for Providing the SCHOOLS 
of ANATOMY with SUBJECTS. ^^ 

84» Trongate, Ohugow, 
January 1829. 

NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
This day is publithed, erobdllshed with a fine engravtag of 
-*M1ssE.PATOir,NftLof ^ 

THE EI^INBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 
'; Edited by GEORGE LINLBY, Esq. Author of " Soon at 
Jbe Trobadore i" " Scottish Melodies,'* " They say my Love is 
Dead," tew 

The FiTBt Number oontalns an Overture, and a variety of Songs, 
'nioe, he original and Bdeeted ; among these, a few old and bean- 
tiful Airs, hitheno little known,— one or two Soon from the 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, now ftnt 'adapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Melodies, arranged exprcBsly for this 
PuUicatiott, and for the most part with new and characteristic 



w X.^^ ?^'^ ^^ ^ eon^eted in Two FoBo Nunibers, each em- 
bellished with a Portnit. and containfaig about Eiriity Plates of 
Muric, handsomely engraved, and printed on superfine paper. 

Price, each Number, to Subscribers (their copies conteining 
proof impressions of the portiaiU) 12s. j to Non-dubscribers. IsT 

Orders for the Work received by J. Lotbi aw, 41, St Andrew's 
Square, Edinburgh! R. AcKBRMAirw. Strand. London i J. M. 
Lacara, Grafton Street, DubUn ; and Hifpoltts Fouaaiaa, 
Rue de Seine, Paiis. 

No. IL wUl contain a Portrait of MIm Noel. 

CoirraiffTS ov No. I. Aiaa. 

Overture ........ Original. 

'Tis now the May-Day Morning . .* . . Wdsh. 
Boundfaig lightly in the Vhte^Tree^s Shade (Caf* 

M*^TtoL OriginaL 

Of all nio Orbs that gem the Sky '.**.* Portuauese. 

Cauld is my Bed, Lord Arddtaafd, (Madge WUdflnfs "'***"^ 

Song) ........ C| io * pj |^ 

Proud Malaie is In the Wood, (Heart of Mid-Lothian) Orig. ! 

Songofthe Water King OrigiMl. 

WalU OriginaL 

Shimber, Slumber, mine own bnve Knight . OriginaL 
Marys Dteam ....;.. Scotch. 

Poiacca OriginaL 

Oh! would I were a Boy Mafai .... OriginaL 
There eame three Merry Men, (Song of Black Knight 

andWamba) ..... • " OriginaL 
O, bonny blooms the Hawthorn Tree • . . Scotch. 
From yon lone Tow'r . • . . . Original- 

Soon ^jJJ2j***«*» Land of Sorrow, (Last Song of Mny^ 

Welti ..'..!!!.*.' OriginaL 
Hussa I Hum! for the Highland Lads Scotch. 

Come ! fill the Wlne-oup high . - . . Original. 
^M ..... ^^ .. HAajfowizan Aiae. 

Of aU the Orbs that gem the Sky (For two voices) Pottugucseb 
There eame 3 Merty Men, (Ivanhoe) (For three voices) oSig. 
Cone ! fill the Wina^pihigh (For three yokm) OrigbuS. 



» 



THE SDINBUR6H LI 



TSaARY. 



i!om»JU4iom. 



A FEW COPIES STILL REMAIN OF 
THB KEEPSAfCR, for 1899. Edited by 

"^ F. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extnordtiury •ucoeit of Tkb Kbbpsakx of 18f 8, hu In- 
loetd the Fraprieinr. in the hope of merittef HicrMaed pe>iii 
Ige, to spare no exertion or expenditure in the ftmnatSon of tke 
ireMOt volume t and to lecure for It the aieistmice of eo many 
iuthon of the higheit eminence* that, he venturee to >Meft» 
ittch a List of CoMtniBDTois has nerer bcfoit 
to the puhHe^ 

TABUI or^NTINTS. 

Hf AMt Ma^pMCh mam 

>tansa« • • • • 
)n Lo«e . • • • 
rhe Cowxtnr Ghrl . 
The Hair-BsoUifla . . 
icrapaoflt^ • • 

The Triad . . • 
rhe Sisten o^Albano 
vxteiBpove • • • 
Uuitrations of th«Chanctert\j 
of Anne Paffe and Sknder /'*' 
PheWiaMMGa^ . • • WatdrnmOu 
iMonoa of Ivaad • . Laid Nugent, 

rhe TaptaMad Chani|)«r » 8ir W«liv 8aott. 
kn Attempt at a Tour • . The Author of th« RonA» 



Sir Walter Saolfe 
LoidF. L.€lo»«» 

"hMRhor of thaCrHMra Tik^ 
Lord Morpedi* 
Wordfworth. 
Mrs Shelley. 
Then "- 



.ucy and hm BM 

''ragnmits 

Che Lady aad her Loten 



The LiMiPH Jodi • 
l1ie«oy and the PullMJf 
lurnham Beoehat . 
[*he Broken Chain . 
^erdinand^ B&oR, a Tala 
nw Oiarden of Boeeaelo 



fiouihe,. 

Ifcrrj ByMhe Shdicv. 

9b Author oTGinMrt Eprlt. 

Lord Holkndand ILLoltnU. 

«ir WattarSaoM; 

GKofloo Orok«R 

Henry LntlraiL 

McsnenKos. 

Un Shelley. 

CdktidiO. 



UnVhhtmmt^OtatBexf- }sir JameallniWnloA^li^P. 
^enn onthr La 'O Maggiore . ■ Bnuttw^. 
iLcffendofKiDamey . . T h o i— Hayi 

^•^fc-- '»-«'-««') J. a LocU-rt. 
lie Old OcBtlenMB . Thaodtw HmIu 

F. M. ReyneidaT 

Sir Walter Scott. 

R. Bemal, H. P. 

H. Harriaea, 



. Scene at Abbottford 



"he Vietim Bilda 



Mnda. •r^^n^ir.clflao. f^ j^ Nonnanhy. 

The EMBULiaHBuiraa, nineteen in number, mt, if ppacHil^ 
tore exnuidlely finished than thoM of laaft yeari and mdny of 
le pktw 4ie aanddmUy inoreaaed iariia, and eooMqiNntly, in 
■iMew 

ElfttELLISflMieflTS. 
tfimfmtfhu PAimrna. xvoA^ynme. 

tThe Rt. Hon. Un Pad SirT. La^taee, P.R.A. C. Heath. 
DudMMa of BodiioKd - Edwin Landieer,A.R.A. C. Heath. 
I. Adadnda ... Alfred Cbalon. R.A. - C. Heath. 
i, Gaiden of Boooaoio • Thom^a StoChard, RJL Bn^dieart. 
I. Secoeat Abbotrflord • Edwin Landseer, A.EJk* Wcttwood. 
IL Lore - • - F. P. Stephanoflb - C. Heath. 

LJealouqr • • - F. P. Stephanoflb - C. Heath. 
Lake Alliano - - J. M. W. TOrner, RJL R. WalUa. 
h Lucy and her Bird - J. M. Wriaht - - Finden. 
X LatEoMaoriore - - J,M. W. Tuner, RaA^ W. Smith. 
I. BoSler^mbat - - H. CorbouM - - C Heath. 
I. TheTawstiirdQMmberP. P. Steph^noft - Ooodyeat^ 
5. Ann Page and Slender H. Richter • • * C. Rolli. 



1. TheCountnOirl - J. Holmea ... C. Heath. 

5. Lucy on the Roqk - R^ Wettall. R.A» • a Heath. 

S. The Magic Mirrwr r J* M. Wrii^it - - Ftortbuiy. 

T. A Caintval Scene • F. P. Stephanolk - C. Heath. 

». Viffoette Title - - H. Howard, B^. - Portbuij. 

i, Preaefltation Plate - H.CoibouUl - - C. Heath. 

The work it printed by T. DATiaoir, in email netartt, and de- 
vered bonnd m crimioo eilk, price one guinea* A fcw eoplea 
re printed on royal odavo, with hiilaiMeft of the plates, ptioe 
ro guineas and a half. 



, bed fortheProprlalor, tar Hmar, Cbaitcs, 

id Co., St Pau1% Cb«rah>Yaid. and R. JaNiffiroa, PnuBnri 
Id aoM by Conatablx and Ca Edinburgh. '^ 

•»« A IknltodBumbet of PnooF iHymaaef oirs of the Pktee 
•e u l i i i n d on Large Paper, tor the CoUecton of Ine EuRra- 
n^i for these eady agpUc^tian will be neees^pry tp R. ^an^ 
iMoe» S» Poultry. . 



Prooft, on India pntfr* wtth BtoU 

■ wiowut Wilting, 

' wfthWilllBg, 

DMM, plain, % * • • 



6 5 

4 « 

8 J e I 

9 t «. I 



MODBRN PULPIT ELOaUKNCB. 

In a neat Pocket Volume^ with a flae Portrait of Or 

fnoe^a^la lMu<da, ) 

CODtUD- I 



LOGAN. 

Greenork. 

«« It eootalna about kmt hundred extncts 1Mb9 the Wiftftifi oT 
the most nonnbr Divines of Aie present d>y. We cast aafciy i»> 
eommend IMs bonk m m ssDeelienl peetot oBsagMMB §n the 
student in Theology.**— EdinAMrsA LMrrwrw Jomrmri. 

*« Its design is highly laudabMTand it hM been easeented nth 
feeod teste end ludgnBsnt.''*JbeMiA £ft^r«yw GamUk, 

Glascow: Printed for RiaUJi»0ttiirtx4(i«wenieeldby J. 
LM«ie]randW.Uoirc«i.JBdtab««l^t B. iMiniMiM^ Ld»> 
ead Aiemw Sicmb AksMles^ 



This Di^, 

lnei»TeiumeklSnMkniieetk6d.boertB. Wilk^a1>lelewiho*. 

Ing tiM Ti elMSM mlBotful kf Che Fofatb inqniri^Bi^ 

THE SPIRIT of the CHXIRCH of KOUE, te 

-^ Principles and Praotiocs, as exhibited in HIslea. 

By A LAYMAN of the Catholic CSiuich ofOhriaL 
Edinburgh : Printed for Wauoh 6l tniirKa* S» HuMtfSauatt 
and 41, South Hanover Street} M. Oolb, Gbu^gow; ft. It. TYiss. 
Dublin; and Jamxs Dvn cAJf, London. 



TMi daf aie pnkUsheA, fsiM 5i» 

"EVENINGS in GRKKCE. By G. BABBOUR, 

•*^ Author of" Tributei to Scottish Onries." 



PubHshed by CAnau atCe. IkUnbwiklkt 

eiiAi.L, London; and John JopiieroR, Dumfttea. 



In one voL 8vo, pnoe TO*. Bo. on. 

SERMONS ON VARIOUS IMPOBTAKT 

BFlhebi|eBe^A,RCHp»GRACUB^ . . 
AnAM BiJkcK. T. iRBLAjro, Junior, and T. M. SacUa. &&»• 
burgh ; and Lomoman, Rnea, O^n, Baoers, and Glkini^ X0n- 



This day is pu|d|riMd, Priee fls. • , 

ThB FOREIGN nBVfgW H^ y. | 

securlon »nd Ei^gmljiini} ijf (he ^loiiscnA,— ^IL Tbienii^ Jlk 
dqinty of Hbyiri'e<*-llU HutToeTi^U Mi^f rArml Oanrrt-ifs | 
in Vi'^ttabJe l»hysttiloffy.— IV. tJentum P|s^»rl*^», fifr^tlji^ m\ 
Khn^miinn, and Muilnei.— V. Th*- Pr«l(tia M \Ulj^^\ i Hs- i 
mark. HI tory of Cai'sltj Tidi^— m Ki^icr^n^ sm^^lA 
Poetiy.-VJlI. Mumoijr'Of Vi4ocQiatf^f*lkL-IX. Itminc Of 
iB£4y— X. Turkey. The S*Js#lio.-XI. to XM(. 9ft«rt te- 
vkwi rdih?T>Dwt«trWiiciiJ. futuih^ t.^4<maa.n. Fmb^, Ifuiei, ; 
aU'E '^1 M i ' T'linisiiaiifina-— XVlll* (joiOvietiid Utenif^ ImitB- 
raign PuOlications. 

. Londeni Ihinled fbr BiMkeqk Yoim«k Md IToow 
BAnrnna* and Lowxixi tl CI'ABK* Frffinlinfgli 
and fiKin. Dublin. 

No^VLw^he ptd«sh«d in Afitfl. 



On 



the 1st of March. 18», w« be MbHahed* in I 
volumes, imperial 8t(V ptice £3, 15s. In 



the 



A^ 



EXPOSITION of the OLD and NBW 

TBBTAAKNT. 
By MATTHEW HBNRV, V.D.M. 
To which axe prefixed, the MsMline of the Lirn, GkAmAcna. 
and Wftn-iwoa of the Avthork 
By J. B. WILLIAMS, Esq. F.S.A. 
•w* The |>ubmher has the pkasnre to infbnn ilw ; 
the first and second volume ofBleRhew Henrys Co 
now ready for deb very t and the ttiird volunie.^ yl 
the work, will be ready on the first of Mereb, tac- 
tile orlginel praspectMSi 
bratedaadinvehiaUeO 

lie, the Publisher has the i 

to be not only the most correct 




a to state, that it wiB be ibuDd 
I evernubHshed, but ajso 



published at little more than half the price of any olhci. 
London : Jobbph Ooi«n RoBiHaox, dS, Ponllry.' 



Edinburgh : Published for the Profiiet o n^ etety tHw j u M im \ 
ing, by COJ^STABLE & CO. », WATERLOO PLACSl , 



Sold also by Robkbtbon 
jun.ACoi'DnbMnt Muner, 
all NewsBsen* Postmastees, 
out the United Kingdom. 



BBT,CtaA«e*,iiaanteatift»«id^f i 

M, ^id Of^^Mm Bui nm«m 



Prt^lfid. erSleaipcd* and BtM^m^/m^y^ 
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ADVERTJSEaMENTSl 

Ccmnected vfUh Sdmee, lAterature, and tie Arts. 



By Thovab Clabk, Ifob St, Gwne StiM^ 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. V. 

C9wnan9,^^ DoD^nion of th* Moor* Im fipalat P«iw 

KHMmM. UMlliaMi^V. TlM PdiitiM oTUaly^VirBI*. 
XBaiC BiMy of Cftfiinr TM«iei.T-VII. KiUacsu fivedteh 
Fattiy.^VZa. lf«noto<ir Vklooawd CoOfL— Ix. ItaliuOa- 
n0dy.i^X. TmlMr. Tte S«ntgi(B»^XI. to ZVII. Sjaort Be- 
views of the newett Clattical. Daniab, Geniiaii« FMoeh, IfipUaii, 
and Sianiah PubtintioDs.~XVlIl.jContineDtal Li( 



,-XUI. NMiology, Uqfoa, 



iteru^ IntelU. 
aeaiwd, 6ct^X2L New Fo< 

:1hrtaitad fbr Black, Yovno, and Toiriro, BoBSAWoa, 
BABTHxa, and Lovcllj T. Cz«a.bk, Sdiabiugb; and Hoposs 
«Bd BwoTB, fiuHUn. 

N<v VL vlU to pttkUihad fa ApKiL 

THE FAMILY BRAWING-MASTJ&K. 

Juit pttbliflhed, 
FOR THE T7SE OF YOUNG PERSONS, 

ANEW AND COMPREHENSIVE DRAW- 
fNO>BOOK, on an Improved Plan; or, A SERIES OF 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING IN WATER-COLOURS: 

Oon^ialng DliwooBs tar Sketching ftom Malani, and Qm Ap- 
plication of Perspective ; Pragreislve Lessons in Oinwi«g« ttom. 
the tinted Sketch to the fiDisbed Sul^eet ; and examples of the 
imndueHQaor Figutei, Anhttectwral Sufe||eets, potienlar Ef- 
&«ts. etc B» •onaeeted with LandsoBpe>Scenery. By JOHN 
CLARK* Ulaatnted by ilfty-flve Vlewtfrocn Nature, deKtin- 
Jiv« OMocti, Ac 

All the Views an nuMBted sepantely on drah-ooloored card- 
board, in imitatian of Drawings, so that the members of the 
Boost numerous famUy, or indeed fitty-five persons, might be oc- 
eupied in Inepeedng or eo^^ying from them at the same taoe with- 



; an advantage whieb does not pectahi to any 
^wiag-BaolL hitherto pubUsbed. 
The HisaBUaneous Sulieoli* View^, *«. tagether with the Four 



Parts of Dcseriptiva Lettsr-Preas, an all oontained in a strong 
•Bd handsome hosr ooveced with leather, and resembling a royal 



4to volume : thus presenting an elegant appearaooe either on the 
library shelf or die paxtoiir ubie. 

1 he price «f the work is Six Goiaeast a etun which doee not 
exceed what if nasally paid to a good Diawing-IIastar lor twelve 



Lendoni.Fltntad fbr Samuu L«i«h, lt» Stnnd—Orden 
received by all Bookselleeb 

AtooMnallmUiaM. for the AmuaeBMnt and Inrtnietlon of 
Vouqg Persons :<— 

I. URANIA*S MIRROB, coloured, L.1, 14ft. 
•»e The Second Part of Urania's Virror, containing the 
Planeta, an orrery, 4te. wiU ahortly appear. 

% CLARK'S PORT AB1.35 DIORAMA, L.3,3«. 

3. MYRIORAMA, First Seriea', 158. 

4. ■ ■■ ■ .^ MYRIOR4MA,SecaridSetiet,Ii.l,46. 
6. ASSHBTON'S HISTORICAL MAP OF PA- 

LESTINB, L.1, ISi. canvass and roller t L.S,la. ftiU coloniad and 
Tninichad, onioUeri L.i* I6i. eanvaii and eaM 



CHEAP BOOKS. 
■ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, third 

■^^ edUton, with Supplement, 20 vols. 4to» several hundred 
plates, h0»^nmd, for £9, Sf^Rees^ CyeloMdia, 45 vote. 4tOk 
calf wit, jSl05, tor £¥i I-EncyckipaHUa B^ensb, with above 
jSSptates, « volk 4to, half-bound, very neat, £14, 14s., pir £%i 
—Mason Good and Dr O. Gregory's Pantologia, or General Die- 
tionary of Arti and Scienoea, 4e. ^c. IS vols, royal 8vo, nnmer^ 
one pkUee, extra beards, £U, tor £i, Se.— Hansard's Parlia- 
vaenttiry iilatary and Ochatee, eomMe,from A. D. 1066 to Jnly 
1821, 81 votai roya/8vo, new, bodrds, jb'lS7» lie. 6d., fbr £sf, 
15s. l-Shakspeare's Plays, wUhaUihe Notee, Si vols.^vo, calf 
neat, £l6. Ids. for £l, Ta^The Seota liagairine,/>tMi 1739 to 
M% a complete set in 97 vols. Svo, new, and neatly haUibaund, 
je55.-Constablcrs Bdtaburflh Uagasine./rM» 1817 io l»1e6, cdm- 
BleU U 197 Jf umbers, XlVlSi., for £5, Ss.; or 18 vols, half- 
lound, new and neat, for £5.^Sir Walter Scott^ Novels, 4«. 
from Vfaverley to Woodstock, complete in 4S vols. ISmo. hand- 
eom^ bound in eaff, £f3, U., for £15, 15s.— Dr M'Knight on 
the BSpieties, 4 vols. Svo, mw, boards, £9, lUi., for S4i;— John- 
eon's tCnglieh Dictionary, the t vols. fMo complete fnlvoLhn- 
peHal Svo. wUhflne portraU, tUth boards, £9, 9a., fbr £l. Its., 

AWD M AHY OTHSna JiQUALLY CKBAV, of wfalch a PniimD LIST 

mnytm^wAirdtle, 

_ ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

K» fg^ OaoMB Brmmmt, Bdlnbaigh. 



A F|;W COPIES STILL REMAIN OF 
THE KEEPSAKE, for 18S9. Edited by 

* . ■ r. M ANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The esbaofdfaMury aucoani of Tan KnxraAEa of 18S8, has in- 
dttced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting inereased patron- 
age, to spare no eiertlen or expenditnve in ttie fcnnafinn of the 
preeent volume I and to secure te It the aiialiitaiiiiii of so many 
autliors of the highest eminence, that, be ventures to assert, 
•uch a Liar of CovtRiBurona has never before been preaeoted 
to the. public* 

TABLB OFCONTENTS. 

My Aunt Maigacetrf Minor . Sir Walter Scott 

Stansas Lord P. L. Gower. 

On Love PescyBysshe Shelley. 

The Country OW • . . Wmdsworth. 
The HalC-BrotiMKa . . The Author of the aBan Tales, 
fierapeofltaly » . . Lord Morpeth. 
The Triad . . • . Wordsworth. 
The Sisters of Albano . . Mrs Shelley. 
Extempore . • • • » ThooMf Mqoi»> 
Ulustrations of the Charaetin\ 
of Anne Page and Slender J' 
ngGate 



The Wishing! „ 
Apropos of Bread 
The Tapestried Chamber 
An Attempt at • Tour • 



Lueyaodl] 
Fra^nents 



and her Bird 



The L ady and her Loven 
Verses . . • • 

?he Lahrd'a Jock . • 
he Boy and the Butteifly 
Bumham Beeehee • 
The Broken Chain . 
Ferdinando Eboli, a Tale- 
The Garden of Boeeealo 



Wordsworth. 

Lord Nugent. 

Sir WaltcTSeott. 

The Author of tha Aoud. 

Wordnrorth. 

Percy sifashe SheUey. 
The Author of Gilbert Eerie. 
Lord Holknd and H. LuttreU. 
Sir Walter ScotU 
Croftoo Croker. 



Henry LttttreO. 
MrsHemana. 



^ €£^^.^A^J^^^*!^ ^ sir 



Mrs SheUey. 
Coleridge. 



the Nineteenth Century 
VerKS on the Lago Maggkm . 
ALeMBdofKiOamey 
Thekiog and the M 

of Ely 
TheOldC 



i,tt.P. 



A Scene tt Abbotsford 

Verses 

The Vkdm Bride 

Sonnets 



Southey. 

Thorn- H.T»«B.TlT. 
)J. a. VoMitn. 
Theodore Hook* 
F. M. Reynolda. 
Sir Walter Scott 
H. Bemal, M. P. 
H.Harriaon. 
. Wordsworth, 
Clorlnda, or the Necklace of\_ , ^, ' ^ 
Pearl jLordNormanby. 

The EHBVLi/iaHMCirTa, nineteen In number, are. If possible, 
more exqaisitely finished than those of but yeart and many of 
the platM are OQOsldeEataiy hweaaed lnaiaa» and conaeqiiently, in 
▼aloe. 

ISMBELUSHMENTS. 

amuncTS. faintcbs. svenAvnaa. 

1. The Rt Hon. Mrs Pad SIrT. Lawrenee, P.R.A. C. Heath. 

S. Duchess of Bedford - Edwin Landseer,A.R.A. C. Heath. 

3. AdaUnda ... Alfred Chalon, R.A. - C. Heath. 

4. Garden gf Boceado - Thomas Stothard, R.A. EnglehearU 

5. Scene Bt^bbotiford - Edwin Landseer, A.R.A. Wcstwood. 

6. Love - • • F« P. Stephanoflb . C. Heeth. 

7. Jealouiy - • - F. P. Stephanoflb - C. Heath. 
- ~^ke Albano - - J. M. W. Turner', R.A, R. WalUs. 

Finden. 
.Smith. 

..Heath; 

It, TheTapestiiedChambfrF. P. Stephanoflb • Goodyear. 
Ig. Ann Page and Slander H. Rlehter ... C. Rolls. 

14. The Country Girl • J. Holmes • • • C. Heatli. 

15. Lucy on the Rock - R. Westalli lUA. - C. Heath. 

16. The Megic Mirror - J. M. Wii^dit . . Portbury. 

17. A Carnival Secoe • F* P. Stephanoflb - C. Heath. 

18. Vignette Title - - H. Howard. R.A. - Portbury. 
19.:PreaenUtion Plate - H. Corboold . . c. HeaOu 

The work is printed by T. DAviaow, In small ootavo, and de- 
livered bound m crimson silk, price one guinee. A few copies 
are printed on royal octavo, with India prooA of the plates, price 
two gnineaa and a half. 

i; Published Iter the Proprietor, byHonaTj CnAwcn, 
St Pnul's Chureh-Vard, and R. JmMminaB, Poultry ; 
9f ConaTABUi and Go. Edinbunh. 



9. Lucy and her BM • J. M. Wright . . Fin 
la Ugfi Maggloie - • J. M. W. Turner, R^ W. 
IL BorderCombat - - ILCorbould . . C. I 



Co., 



■Da %ju,. Of 

andaoUby 



e»e A limited 



of Paoov iMFBsaaioirB of the Plates 



are printed on Large Paper* for the CoUeetors of flne Engra- 
vingit for these early appUMlioa will be ne cew ar y to R. ^x. 
■mo** t. Poultry. 

£ s, d, 

-^ ^, a 5 

Writing, 4 4 

withWilttag* • 9 5 

Dittos plafai, f f 



Proofc,on India paMr, wltfi Etditegi, 



M 



THE EDINBURGH UTEBARY JOURNAL ; OB, 



.TMtdtylspuUbbed, 
Pttdt ai. 6d.» ' extra bauds, Volime L of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURKEY thromtl^ JRiubU 

"^r oKlSibariAnTutaty, toCher»«ttiaOirChln«,theFro«B 

ByC^LJOHN DUNOAS COCHRANE, R.N. 

Twovoli. ANeirEdidon, withilTeBogr»viDgi. 

Bdac tto Sech nd 97tfa ^ndumif of Cooilild^'f MiactUttiy. 

Edlnburflb: Printed for Coivbtablji 4k COtt and HubsTj 
Cbanck, ft Co. London. 



By 



This day is pobUdied. 
In f Tols. post octavo, price f Is., 

PESTALRIG, or the FORFEITURE 

**' The Attthor of St JOHNSTOtJN. . 

*' The People soflv when the Prince oAnds." 
Printed fhr Maclacblaiv Je SrawAMr, • Edinbtti;^ t end 
SiMPKiH 9c llAxeu ALL, London.^ Of whom may be hea,>y the 
same Author, St JOHNSTOCJN^tNr JOHN> EARt of OO^nUB, 
3 vols., ISmo, price f Is. 

« SUQJE CANOR^." 
Justpobli«hed,prfiBe8i. 

Sttles, Inter- 

jTuctioMb Tdwhieh 

_ •Voaal ' Ekpfee ' 

CoiQpoBed,'and dtdlnta^ to Ids Pupilr, by FINLA Y DUN. 
London: PubHthed by CBAMsn k Co. 
To be hadat the'Music Shops. • 



AANKS OF T&£. RHINE. 



Jnstmibllihed. 
grin a nearCase. pilcK lOi, fid.. 



FItlad ttpriii a neat'Case. pifeft lOi, fid., 

A BANOHAMA of Ike RHINE and of the «d^ 

^i. »_.* rv....^ a— ^ COhOQ}^ to MAYENCB. — — 



nied wkh Mm, nhWLOai Qie whole QouWof the ja^iS^^So 
a DooMthre Pamphlet, entifWd TiiE ^MA}t4iiQAT COM- 



-^ rtiafaedft iMWn/yBcifca'y'tmvefltwon tfcaOMh 



maybe 
tineiit 



V< 



' ThUdayis|«|»Uihcd, 
T«B 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XIX. 

^ ^ Go«mrTs:*.The CadMlic QuasUon.: Living Fo#s of 



HpQsnd: Oflfinwient «r the IWi|ed States of Anerioa: ni|tlan 
Ballads, and Feudal Scenes: Lei^AN^ueatloo— Inns of Court 



Dr Chi 



con the Divinity of Hulnanity: RunfiBlan Tales: 

SpanWi Novda-CkHsea^Ariaa. and Oie GastlUan : 

Wadd on Corpulency : Sir Richard PhHUps* Tour 
Society T-P^lMfw uliS the Dlsoaoied : Bem^^ei's &onp : p 
paper Statistics: Ahseoteeisin : Star Walter Scott's Tales 
Graodfather : TMg^buL System, dec. . 
WilAiAM tEtTtS, Princers Strept, 



.lAM TAit; 78, PrinccTs 8tr^ Afntte Scotland. 
No. U. wm be pubUdied on thSlk April. 



' ' . Ui2voIs.8vo,^ee£S«Mib«' 

MATEtilA INDIOA, or same Aooovntof diote 

-^■^ Articles wMA ate employed by th» Hfaidooa, and oOier 

Eastern nations, in their Ifedidne, Arts, and Aarkoltare ; oem- 

priring also/ommte, wkh PracHcal Observations, names of Dte- 

eases to Vlaitius Oriental languagei, and a copious Ust of Boalu 

immediately connected with gedsnil science m Asiatic countrlfla. 

BY WHFTELAW AU^IB, M.D., M.R.A.S. 

Late of the Medical StidP in- Southern India. 

Lohomak; Rkjbb, 6f Co. London; AnAic Black, Edinburgh. 

"Of all tAe wotfcs'whkh have lssi|Bd from the Asiatic press, 
this is unquestidnably the most important to the Indian ttea- 
tiooer, whettier we rsgatd the enidittan and ivearch of the an. 
thor, or the povelTr and vataM qf Ibe malailak on which he has 
expended BMpliHomoQuUhonr. Mpve the dot edition of Ibis 
wo^. pulffiiher in India in 1813, ^ Mslaiia VodJcs <d Hin- 
doostan was nose eloseiy locked upftom European eyes tlian the 
most mystic synAwls or their mysterious reiiaioo. TlwhMport- 
anoe of thcee vcdumas Co our eouatrymen of ine Bast, prqfititlanal, 
mrrtan<Ur/orniiafe»y,wiUheMadflyaapreeiatBd{ aodtherease 
few Eiwlishmen, we think, in. those regionst to whom the labours 
of our learned and IndefatiAlile author can be indiflbrcnt.''— tf e- 
dieihChirurgtegl RsvlM, NoTlfl. April 18S7.< Page'SSTT. 

" To our appedicnsioa, the M4Utria Indka of D.- W . AiwMe Is 
a work which nothing short of sKtraordiaary>and ' ' 
cumstances, great learning, industry, andre^aio . 
enabled any man to aeeoiap l ish. Besides that the 
these volumes will befbund, nedfubt not, of the flrst 
valuer they supply; to the philosopher and general 
ftiadof InfoKmatiMi reipecdng the Hf ' 



highly 



Hta4po communii 



New Workijutt pybUAedhg 
HURST, CHANCE, it CO., LONDON. 

SOLD BT • - • 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. 
THE JUVENILE KEEPSAX^ Jfidhed bf 

*- TU01l48ROSCOE.Ssq. 8s. 

Among thefM of ConlrfbuloRt to tUs Vofame «■ be taai 
the names of Ufa Opie, Mrs Hwiati, Hlsa'Aikia, Mfaa Vmta, 
Miss Emily t^lor,^ MIWB SMriOend. tlie Hev. H. gMM« 
WDHamand J. B. lUNeoo, the fate Mr John Taylor. TlmS 
Jevons, Thames PrtafU; D. L. Richardson, tite lli^tiwi ef 

"Tales of the MunsterFesttvab." and" ' "" " 

The Illustrations eoMlat or BVtt beaMi 
Steel. (Wood BMravlnfrB being esehided,) 
cttted W and the aliole undsr Ae turn 
orMrCharfasHcalh. 

n. 
POETIOALSKETGHES. BTAi:AmicA.WATTs 

With 3 beautiful ptetas, Fbuxtti Bdltioa* ~ 
IlL 
THE POETICAL ALBUM. 
Watts. One¥oUpaii8iro,prieelts. 

GOBIBZ ARIAS, a Spnalsh . 
By Don TxLxaFono'oi Tutbba y Cosio. 
L.l^ 7s. boards. 

THE AMERICANS AB THJ5$';A|tB. 

AutiKiror«<AdMd»asjtia.'' Ooevql»iM«.9ili |dp» 



^faieBimnivliiiB<m 
eefwhCdiaMen. 



By iLhAMlC A. 



ikSBTRiA AS IT IS. Oae tqL 



5vob.ltaok|fltat 
% the 

•f*i psiee 



vn. 



A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TWATI0B 
ON MASONRY AND STONB t^UTTING. Bty Parte Hi. 
cnoLSOw, bq.,' Architect addXtfglneer, Ahftor of •« Tite MbAL 
teetuml Dietiaiianr,'* " The Carpenter^ GtfWe.* 9a^St, <Mt 
vol. royal Svo» vMt foity4hree cooperplatiet, piiee L.!* fc 

FENNER'S ATLASof M'0D]^RN«i4ANpnNt 
Gg00R4PHY. I iimn^il hi 80 Mis^s. in»idtin fts "' 
States as divided acoordhig to the l^naty of Pwoe hr 
In tM&t efao^ Hw LM^4>ISCai9itll^i« ~ 
PnAiixu«.&c.,anda.i 
MM,nndLe«glhflfRii 
plain, nrioe L.1, la. 
'fBNNBR'S ATLAS of MODBRN M* 

QRAPHY.benatiftilly 

The Modem Atlas, 

TheigUtaBtAth»,~s 




. price L.1, la. ^ 
^iy.hrif;bo«^ | i m i „| gi i i. 
ed,pnoeXJki 



TIM B0]MIN*8 LANCASaittE 
POEMS. ANewEdiaan,wlthPhftiakTOMVi 
prioeds. 

X. 

SKETCHES of MOBBRN GREECE, 
oftheLeadlBgEventaof thecanek Sewslatfen. By a Yei^ 
EnglbhTdlontetttatheOMksec^lM. 9toi8.p>ttnU,lar^ 
XI. 

SHOBBRL'S (FEEDiUO PRB8BMT BXAIX 

4tf CHRISTIANITY, and of Jttn 

itt PropagadoQ in all PsxU of ' 



SOLITARY WAI^kS 

LANDS. By DnnvrsKT CmrvAY, 
XIIL 

qaaiSTMAS. a poem. 

THE CB[RiniAN'8 ' * 

fix ever^ IfonUinr anAveDby 

JOBiNSONtI EN0I& 



larige vohun^ ) 




THROUmi MANY 
Sv«fa.yortSN^|itel*. 

9f Xrwarb Vox- 




JOHNSON'S DCCTK^ARYh ^N>A t%m%\\m ! 

Anm the last FiSitLBdftion Corfected Iqrtte JNIHBi' I« ov . 





Edinburgh 
ing, by ' 

Sold Also 

jtm. r 
' slIN 

fc.o»»*:j?i^. _. 



WEEKLY BBOISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. «S 



UpSftAto tMMlf— I B«f«r fwore ttefiial let* to thM^ 
For tlioB art only lh« ftet Ugh, aad I «m rix ftet tbzte I 
I woiid«,dM^ bovyoaiappowdthatlooaldlookiokiwi 
*Tis only mnt en t!« a knot, ttwugh all mty fix a htm» 

Bedim, joa twui eooftM^ my lova^ fbe bngain aeKMly fld% 
Pornervr eoold we makfta match, altboiifhWB mad* • pair; 
ManU^, I know, makat OBO of two t but hanra tha hocild boe»-. 
The fdHt dadana if yw ar» OQ0« than I at iMst am ftpofe. 

Tie tne that Bocdlate hare mid that lof« haa fot BO eyeib 
Bnt vhy ahoold all my tlgha be haarad for oaa who hm ao dm ? 
Aad OB our wwddiBf^ay nn mre Fd iMTe yon in the hireh« 
Var yovBerernv ••taegie« daa^ In tbe UMkUofaehimhi 

Tla nmal te a wife to take her bnAaad by the am. 
But yny amim ma aboiild I hint a iott of ibnd alanii* 
That whffi I oAred you my am that hapidnas to beg* 
Your Usheitcflbrt» dear» wottUbe»lDlakamabythtligh 

I do admit I wear • flm^^emMe my Hf hi^ not good. 
But wme lalwaye qnlminc you, it aright be aoonted nidei 
Aadlho««hIiHatconvwlfld«r-byan(hegodi! Ihopa 
My wlft will neTcr lookup to ma tloough a Uenchal'k taleeeopa. 

Than ftya'thair wen, my gnttecna I Ia*nopaitliigkiiib— 
I muet not bmak my beak to gala 10 «x^idta a bUmi 
Mor win I imeplert Ithould hurt lo deUeate a flower,— 
Tha tean that ftUfrom racfa a height would be athwidar Aomr. 

Fareweill and pmy dont drown fonimViB a baaoD or a tUbb 
For that wouldbaBagta dkfmto toaU thaffix Peet Gh&bi 
Bat If yon ater lora egatai, love OB a imaOcr pfaui. 
For why estnd to ris ftet three> a Ufb thaTa but a fpaa I 

H. O. B. 



LITXBARY CHIT-OHAT AND YABlBTUa 



MiUTAnv Mwnaliiof ftmrBfotlMn who w 
Bcrricoof tlMir oonatry Ib 0ie New World, AAlea, and oB tha 
Gontinant of Europe, is in the prem, edited by thaSnnriTor. 

Tha odetarated Bama, who aetad lo eonspicuoua a part in toe 
French ItorolutiflB, died a diort time ago In Paris, at tha age of 
7f. Hehaslaftllemoimof MalilfbaBdTime^whkliamtoba 



ThaOamMatChaa^ played batwaiB Idtobugh and LoadoB, 

an about to be pubUshad ben^ aooompaniad with Notm and R»> 
BBarfca. 

Mr Cain^ tha anthor of Lettm fvem tha fiaa^ IMU m a 

Tala of tha QtU Wars, entitiad StrattaB HUL 

Gmxx ScBooL-Booxa.— In notiefaig, a fisw wiakt ago^ t work 
entitled •' Onek Xxtracti, chiefly from Attis Writen,** wa aaid that 
Daheira <« CoUaotanea Mioom" wm the only work fbramrty In naa 
for junior alaiim We have since learded, that both ProClBaaor 
Smidlbid, of nimgaw, and Mr Steele, of the LeIth High School, 
had piciioBdy pubHahed books of a rimltar klnd«-Mr StaakTs 
bring entitlad *' Qieak Kstract^ anwpd nndar tha diibnat 
Pialacta." 

Mosio-^Wa are bi^y to parodTe, that tha Xdlabingh Pio- 
feaalonal Hoaldans, notwithstanding the attteaBoovrngement they 
have tbla leasoB received to pfoeeed with thair SubsatlplloB Cob. 
oerta^ taxTa dtfarminad, at the anggeadoB of a eeasfdeiabia sum- 
bar of BdbOity aad gaatlaBMn, to untte their aftma in one Cob- 
oert, which Is to take pteoeoB tha S4th Inst We am bi gaaaml 
Ubaral anongh In our patronage of aliaafB*. aad wa hope 
weahidloB tha pcesenC aecashm show oarsalTea eqarityso to- 
wards talaat resident among na. 

Theatrical Ootf^p«-^ eoroic piece* In three aela, called " Tha 
Widowa Bewitobad," ftom the pea of Mr Luna, hm bean played 
with applause et Covent Garden. An opam, called '* Ydva," 
writtan and composed by Bishop, has entimly iiaUed atthasame 
theatres— MimSmttheoB, whowaa m nwch run after at Paris, has 
made an eogi^^ement with the Managers of Oovcnt Gsrden.-*Ma- 
dameVasltfs, Itissald, Is about to be led to tha hymeneal altar 
by somebody at Bath.— C^bnan, the Deputy Licenser, hm advan- 
ced a claim to thepower of HeettdagGraferfosaiiwdUaplays. It 



aeema a atmaaa thtag that tha peapla of Omat BrMMa itaostba. 
taught by the author of '< Broad Orina,* what la proper for them to 
heaf.— On Monday last, a bnmper hoow was. attracted to our 
Theatn by Mlafc babeOa Fatoa'a benaOt Between the pby a^ 
firoe, her sister. Miss XHm Paton, snag aevcKal songs, which eil4 
cited much applansau— We obeerva that the new play of " Caa- 
wallon,** in which, we believe, there is faitrodneed a great deal 
of fine old Welch maslef la to be broi^hl out hem next weak. 

Wxxxx.t List or Pxepoxmaxcxs. . 

Fob. 7— Fal>. la. 

Sat. BeJ^#»r•^f«N^Nb/4XW1lOuf. 

MoK. Xmw your eiM Jflad;^ 4 Uu Aoayw 

Tuxs. ChoHet XT/., 4 RamoA Droog, 

^mb* Be, 4 Quy Matrntring, 

Thvb. DtK, aimpMmamdCottSfkttHUtrmidkbMf, 

Faa. l>0b,4Ji«MiM. 

xpxaxAM. 
WrUtm oa aariv Jfr TfutmfM, au^m qf T«b </A«ifr..mi4 
Soirtr- Jo^j^aa^ > ^ 

BY W. AIVSLIB^ M,D« 

That the gmat bacd«-PiAat need, to ten ma aaa« r . . 

In othar tLoMi sbonU stiU mom mighty jMii. 
At Heaven's commaad, behcdd aGarriek came 1 

And both weri'crown'd with tanmortality I 
80 to the earth, in them our Iat«r4Uyi^ 

Wm Thorn, with his aoul'braathlng chini, east t 
That Bnnii^ eowreathadta|/Terbwting|Mqr% 

Should speak again, in ttrlag adamant. 

fiaale mry fMmlif^paWsfterfi—Rmtalrlg, at tbaFmfaHBi^ by 
tha anther of St Johnstoim, aa Htatorieal Not cL^Lfe^Bd'a 
Kngland, VoL VTL Ho, £1, IJa.— Tales, Chamctcrlatia and 
I>eKsipUve» by tha author of Aatidote to the Miseiief. *«. 
fooboap* phrtcb 6s«— Bocydopsidla MetoopoUtana, voL I., Fbat 
Division, Pum Sdencea, <to be completed to two vols,) 4Uv bdl. 
£t, lb— Phunbe on the Skin, Svo, bda. 8d edit. 13s^9lr A. 
CoopcronDiscasMof theCbett,Partl.4tOi bda* 41, 11a. M,* 
Gkrka on the Teeth, Svo. 5s.— C. Motrlaoare Baok»kesptaig, 
8vo, half-bound, 8a.«-Moniing aad Evening flamlflce, 6tb adit. 
Is. fld.-Oibbsrs Defence of tha Baptlata, id edit Svo, 9s.-Gmek 
Bxtxaet^ need at the Sdinbnigh School, ia. Sd^MattUaTs Do-, 
mcatlelnattuctiona, S vola. IBmo^ 5a.->HuBlta«flMd oa tha la- 
ietrnd State of the Soul, Svo* Ida. Sd.— Dnflln on Defbrmlty of 
tha Sptoa ia Females, •««» 7a.— Fialdingra Practical Penpedive, 

byPdUok» Svo^ 6s*— Maigamt CorytQB» aKavei» iBthmaxols. 
by Leigh Cliflb, Es^. anthor of Facga* Ik^— Whandl'ii Mecha- 
nim, Svo, 8d edit 15a.~Huntiagft)rd'a Testimaniea, 8vo» 10a. 6d. 
boartis.— Geoige on th« Dry Ro^8vo» IQk 6d. 



TO OUR 0ORRI8FONDENTS. 

Fox tha anthoi^ aake, we do not iatend 
MBveningilaOraeca.' 

Wa ahoold wlah *' ,Yarua* to flivoBr ua wltti his aama. to 
which cam we may probably toaka nma vaa of tha artldto be hm 
cent ua, though not to tha shape of a review^— Wa donoCeoMl- 
der the «< Punaon Paley" entitled to a place.— We tuq^ the 
suggesticB of " A Subsanbei" caaaot be goae iate, 

Weihanbegbid to bam^ptaftmathaaathacof thi <'0|aB- 
iag of tha Sixth SeaL* 

Wa am obliged, by tha good wUut of our Loadob Cofimpoo- 
dent, who hm aentua " The Parting,*' of whMb tha kpttrnmia 
tha beat,— 

M O, nePer did Joy aad ffiaf atth ma 

Keep anah Huaiinll laiuiwt 
If 1 mart loae tha sl^t of thesb 
I pay too dear flor pleasuab* 

<« Margaret,* by «« R. W.** of Falklik, eoatalBa ioma pntty 
Unaa, bat, u a whole, la tawompletab— Tha aame nmark appllm 
10 tha veiamby '« W. M.** aad " W. S.M."— If we een flad room 
fioi '<!«•£.* of Abaidaen, bia Staaaw AaU have a fiaaa^-The 
Lineson"OBsfaai,''on " Burke," on <« EBsa,* and "ByaSta- 
deat," will BOt suit ua. 

CaaATUM.— In Mr Bnchaaan% Advartlaement of Cheep Bo^ka, 
to our but Number, for Conatabl^a Edlnbui^ Magadne, 197 
Noa. £1S, lis. for £5, Ak, read 107 Nob. iClf, Is., for £3, U, 



THE EDH^BUBGH LITERARYi JOUBNiyj ; OR, 



ADYteRnSEiMiteNTS, 

CmuMciedfoi^ Science, Literature, and th$ ArU. 

« f^VQM CANOR^." 

Joitpabliahed, priee 8s. 
COLFEGGIj and Exercises upon Scal^^ Tnter- 

^ Tab, &c. 4^0., with ExfiUmaUons and Imtructiona. To which 

b preflxed. od Introducfeoir Dbeoyne on Vocal Exprenlon. 

CompoM^ and dedicated to hb Pupib, by FINLAY DUN. 

London: Publl^ad by Craksr A: Co. 

To be had at the Music Shops. 

Just Published, in Bro, Price 4s. boards, 

TTAPPINESS FOUND ; and other POEMS, in 
•*"■' mankVene. 

By JOHN SAXJlroiRS. 

'* HapplAess b peiceiTed only when It b reflected ftom an- 
other.''-Dr Johmcn, ISkr, No. 41. 

Edinburgh: Printed forW. Htmnn, 95, Hanover Streets 
and J. aditP. Watt, 50, Demaid Street, Leith. 



J CHEAP BOOKS. 
VNCYCLOPiEDIA BRITANNIC A, third 

ediHon, wUh Supplement, SO vols. 4to, several hundred 
pMes, halfiouM, far £9, 9s.*Rees' Cydopaidia, 45 vob. 4to, 
ca(fnegl» 'J?105, f&r £40 1~Encydopcdia Edinemb. irtth above 
180 plates, 6 vob. 4to. half-bound, very neat, £14, 14s., /br £8; 
^Hason Good and Dr O. Gn^ory's Pantolbgla, or General IMc- 
Hifmxs.ot AxU and Selenoes* 4c. 4c. iSvoIs. royal 8vo, numn- 
ouspktei, extra boards, £iO, 'for £8,s8s.— Haniard's Parlia- 
menUry Riltdry and Debates, eompUtetJfro^n A. D. 1060 toJufy 
rt«, gl Tols. roydl %fo, new, boards, £127, lis. fid., /w £57. 
Idc; It^lnkspeiTe^ Plays, trffft oQ tht Nr4et, 31 Tob.,8vo, calf 
ne0L £\5, 15s. few £lw 7s — The Stot* hii^iixoe,firom 1199 to 
1826, a eowp^^tc/ in I>7 vr^l^, hvn, nta', timi neatly half-bound, 
£S5,^CtaMtMfft Edmbiimh Mflgaiine. fr- rn TSI7/0 18S6, com- 
plete- in l&I mtffUrt, £1% U., tm£^, .l*.i <»fl8 vob.Aa//'- 
bound^ntw Mf¥i nu^, ^r ^^j.-Sir ^VAit^ ^rottfs Novels, ^c. 
/VqM-Wavarlqr.Jo WnatewKj cimtptftg dn 4'J vi»to. ISmo, b^nd^ 
ttmeli bouii4%i <:*^ir. £f^, ffc* Jbr £15, l.V-.Dr M'KnlAt on 
the Krfttlw. 4 ^mlit Mvy, vwiiP. A«mff. £s* lEJn,, Ibr «s.-srbhn-' 
MO^ febglm mf!titmMMy, On? X toIi* ^fitHa ctmtpatif In 1 «oll «•- 
fetitd&eo, ^smjhupifrtTfrUt cUHA boards, £f. ^,^ £l, ISs.. 
Akp mamt otblbm isguAj.Lv cflVAP, < f vphkli a rnurrM) list 
may be had grdtit, 

RQiBET BUCHANAN. 
Ifo. 10, GaoM»sflnunBTj 



Thb day was poblbhed* 
Price 7s. 6d. 

NUMBiea VI. of 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

T. Arts and ManuflutuTes in France— II. Humbokll's PoVtScal 
and Ststistiaal Aoraun^ pf Cabi^III. Mayer on the Jodicbl In. 
ititutions of the Prfaieipal Countries of Europe->IV. OginsIVs 
Memoirs on Poland—V. Derode^s New Theory of Harmony— VI. 
Memaifsaf Vidoea— VII. Raumefs History of the Hohenstauf. 
fcos— VIII. LoQisbeo^parters Answer to Sir W. Septt'sJiiaory of 
Napoleon— IX. Languue and Uteratuip of Frfmand— X. Duke 
Bsrnhard'k Traveb in North Amer^^XI. Whie Trade of 
France. 

CnxnoAL SKmsva^FnaKCB Wonka. 

2CII. Ooosin, OdWB da Bliikaophe— XIU. Mnsce de Peinlnre 
et de Seulptttre-ZIV. Hbtoire de I'Eoole Pol^cchnique— XV. 
BIonapMe UirftaissUe Andenneet Modcme— XTI. Bansset, Me- 
motm iUwedoticiaas, TOm: UI. and ,IV.-ZVn. 
FMnpdSt poor ISSfiL 



XTOLOnte^ 



fvauAii WonKB. 



QtmM4M Wonnk a 

XX. BoWAw^ €HnMrli <iderCaiaM^Br,naBhQ!n cP esi X X T .^ 
PUUmcxaysv's Oeschirbte dcs Kaiierthnma von Trapcmnt— 
XXU. O e iuMm Ahnanadcs for'18S9. 

Bigliirtwo MbeaBanaotts Uleraty Nothses from Den^iarfc, 
Franee, Germany, J)iUy,.Netherlands. Bussia, and Poland, Swe. 
den, Switierland, and cononninc Oriental Literature. 
A List of Four hundred afll afattj^nine of tbe;principal New 

' wtbDeesmner 



Works pUblbhed on th9 ConflnciilOoa Septembee 
1818. 

Printed for TnnuTTXL and Co. 30, £ipl»o 3auaM^ London f 
Cadbll and Co. Bdinburgfat J^ Bbash tod Co. ulRigow ; «u 
A Bbown and Co. Aberdeen. % 

No^VILvULmMJa-y 



Thb day b pnfalished* 
.'. Pric» Si; dd.,- octra boards, VoldM0l»*of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOUR;r^Y< thnqgh 

and Siberian Tartary, to the Frontieta of Chipa, ihc Fraasa 
Ses» and Kamtchatka. . 

By Capt. JOHN DUNDAS COCHRANK, R. N. 
Two Vols. A New Edition, with flye EngxavisM. 
Bili« the 56th and 57th volumes of ConstablA Mbetf^. 
fidinbonrii: Printed tor CoirsTABLn te Co.| and Huaar, 
C9ANCB, £ O^liondaM. 



XrOVELS AND TALES OF THE AUTHOR 

^ ^ OF WAVER^Ey. A Csw Copies of t^b wmk may stSl 
be had at the reduced price of L.5, 15s. 6d. (piiblidied at L.8, 15s.) 
in extra boards. Complete in X5 vols. ISmo, bsBntiAdly prkHBd, 
and embellished with 50 plates and vi^ettes, emnsTfed lir GfaariH 
Heath, from designs by Leslie. Cooper, Howanl. g**^T^, &«. 




tunes of Nigel •Peveril of the Peak; and ^^nl■llh^ 

A few copies of the HISTORIC AL ROMANCES, 
and NOVELS and ROMANCES, may behadsepaiAtelT, to com. 
plate sets of the first IS volumes. 

London : Huqsr, Chakcs, Ac Cou 65, St FniTs CS« 
and to be had of oU BookseOers in Town and dnrnttf, 



PublbhedthbdiiE, .... 

In one thick volume 8v«^ Ul boards* 

A GENERAL, MEDICAL, and STATIWI- 

-^^ CAL HISTORY of the PRBSBNT CONDITION af 
PUBLIC CHARITY in FRANCE; comprising*^ 
count of all EstabHsbments destined forUie^elC tk 
the Infirm, for Children and for Lunatics; -wuls^ij 
Extent of Pauperism and Mend^ty, and the " 
for their Relief and Represskm. - • 

.. n^ ^♦u "I ^^^i?, JOHI^TON. M;D. 

FeOow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinkunh. Ail 

. Printed for 0liv»r it BoYoTEdkihiirS^^ 
And SiMPKiN AMAaaiiALL, Loodool' 

Of whom may behad, by the sane AuCfaflr. 
A OENKRAL VlfiW or the PRB8R2^ ftvis 

TEMofPDBLlC EOUCATIONin FRANCE. ■ ' 
RegttbMoos, 49d Qou^Ks of Study in the i" 
leges, and Inferior Scuools, dee. avo^ fli. 



A tETTBR totfw Right Hon. BOBSftT PEEI^ 

in ooBsafnepeB of nMotkm made in Fa«BineiH f- *-^- -— ^^ 
in a Bill for the better RegokUiaf of Lontth 
8vo, price Is. 



S5. Broughlon ^ 

]VfR CHAMRERS has jS?'^5d5Sd fcto hit 

Public Library the foDowtaig ponilar new PnlitetkBi • 

Peninsular War. |^hop Heber's India. Tm^^Xma/uH 
tary Adventures. The Rnprtls Josephine. TMsa ofttMGtatt 
St^ennmL ZilkOL Sal^leL DOowned. Ptiham. (seS 
ooirieaO SailQraandSainlB. Runaariao l%les. Ub^LtZ 
ofPasskm. Rank.andTalcnt^'riaboMife.^lSZMSr 
and a)l the other Amuab for 18». - - """' 

Mr CHAMBERS invites the attention of LadiM. fBfrt^mm 
and FasnlUw, towards hb i-eryexteiisive coUection (^ reeoi 
boc^fordreuiationr of whidi the above, adMwf&aS 
,we<*s, at an expense of about THiaTY-FrvB Potmns, Bar«H« 
them a tolerable specuDca. Henow, atthaeadc/iarahalvMr 
most successful exertion, distinctly laeatiflaa to all tkoae wlK»Mt 
fond of reading new books, that at no library out of limiiT 
BRth. on« ot two of die English watote-phiea' and lasttfalL 
in Scoti&iii, in ihcTA to be nlTrnyi fnnid such an exieeB«eteB 
of frc^Ti JiciQUjifi|[ vqrka. 'rh^jjtwwrp f ip ^ W n^ taailAB^ 
BCif Tiiij^hcr fhAn ni .lome Scotch IQUNnlHi&ale mraM aeSe5 
A r^Ltio oT th& new kiooks receiTed..iiKPt scat to SBfpatef 
Scot land tsumc ai ftma Bond StseaL • '^ 

1 htf e a At prefitnt for sale at tkb Library. 500 V< 
DitaJ dupliraua of Noveb, Taiqp, Traveb, Tovn. 
'^Q*. an ui t^^ Tcfy bsst order, and mostly of reeenti 
pirs,'n .1 nrt^^^-,ur Tipo ShHlii^ a vbtane. Qa ^ 
taL,:. ; r u L lt,oradfsoomitorlperesBt, 




Edinburgh : PubKshed Ibr the PronielbfB, evarr ^ 
._^ .^ ^^ j^^ WATERLOO 



im by CONSTABLE dc 

Sold also byRoBs|tTCON dc.ATKnraoir, Glasiowi W.Cinvif, 

Juo. dr Co. Dubttn ; niTRaT,.CHAirca, ^ CoClMdaBi nB#%l 

sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Oerks oTttnJteMdf'thBH^ 

N-^out the United Kingdom. ^ 

- Ji Hss a t f or SMmped, ogid^MfilifmktptgU IPQ ~ 



Prjfttfd by Bam^kttiis & Co., P»|iU1i Wit^Qmmmk I 



i^^^i-. 
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HOXT BLAKC. 

ASOmORV, 

rWHiM Cvt^UtM Maxkbam ShtrwUl lately ir^oandid to *• M». 
iBi»«# Mm nuMb temaiMiKUlAlo o^MPro tht ipaler 

Tha vault ot HeaTan, too« nemad hi^oar* and of a darker 
eokmr.] 

Whsv Md BMfriM, by tlffOiliV liripM end fean 

And lIo«nt BlaBO% mow^hamA mmmil raaeli'd «t 

Remoter abine the etemi^ starry ipherea, 
Mom di^toat w^Ufit tba pioon, *iia4 de^iper Uiiib 

And HM^m'kmrt dffSM dilate^ and highar aaons | 
The wEj-wom pilgrim aees, with wondering view. 

Each atar decUne, and pale ito wonted beuna. 
Mof when Ambition hath from lift*8 low vnle 

Our fpotatqia lured, when, danfcr'a poth defied, 
WeVa gahiM, at length, with for^une'e ^T'ring gala^ 

'Hie ifiah^dTfor plaoe-^the pinnacle of piido— 
The phantom Bli« thua modts our cheated eyes, 
For fturthfr M we mo^t, $h9 dfftr dehifion ilea! 

Q, H, 0. 



UmhSkTf QHI'V^CQAT AKD VARI«T»ft, 



A Toiimn a# Talai, Wider tiw title of flkatdiai of Mdi Cba- 
laetH. tan Hie pea of If « a. a HaH. tha apiiMaand laimed 
editor of the JufeaUe FoTfeUlle-lM, ia announced for pttbUea- 
tfon in ApriL 

Ti«aiifw a^mliad tiillaa iiT Iba Wfvirlqr Nq««hk Crtii# 
110 fMiaarly taneoMMdi to be B«l«abad to mantbly vcAnaee, ia 
to malte its appaasanae in Jane nasi. Itto tobededhnlad by 
PPtoiMlon ta $1^ «!«» ¥4 ia to ^ embaDiabfd irt« ^oaita. 
piecetand Tignettai, ftom dapi0M by WiUtiei UtHh, Newtoa» 
Landsew, and other eminent artirta. The genera) PrefiMa will eon- 
tain an aooount of the meet c\iriout and intereating drcumstanccs 
OOMnrtciT h itit the original pruducUon of UiQ dHfbrcnt workl, as 
WfXl B >f ilie viflQUt kfenUi and family tid^litkan^ wllleb form 
the i^i ■unA-<xQxk ot the Hcivdb. Soma infurm^tiari will a^ be 
[]\(t Huoei iFhefe the tjv'cn&i ariJ^^icL The work will 
•'!',' 'f'oAma;te iu pnct.' ;— "' Wa%'Li1i':, " will ba eofr< 
<M|joioovolutEie<««i4wili (Wiioniy ten shiUiogi. 
- r^ - nf w N<riT(^) of Amne qT Cfoiir.: tL-m may be $Mr 
. [ 'if Mirchj Drittrly tu Ai>ri[, 
I ,: :.. r-ii \i\^tx>ifoi America, fTomthc hiidlagolCo- 
ItiBtbto t'j [lie pitiKDC iim^, ii VJinoiiinc^ by Mi Ki udaU. 

An AmerlcAQ ftunuiil, tor l§^'^. cAllcd *' Th.^ T )<jea« aCbriat- 
mw :jnd N&w Year's rresenV hiu beeiipuMi>h-..1 ar, Boston. It 
h Lofcrldr to oat (Jlfti. iu point oT ptiiIa lli-NmLnt, butoon- 
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sevetal highly rcsj 



viiinm lioVA J n prose and 



iii UBih edition of 
Hit to h^re ho,, 
t^liani on the dll 
; method of acT^ 




cry iJi pteiidfLi^r fv pMbUea- 
Tiew xVppe^bct ooiutotlog of obn 
of the d*j , irwi partlaularly Mr 
UdL i method of »9t^|^4 iupper>t routa And haUs««HI Soti|^ 
of lui ;.;:!. ii^i : ! :: in tht fAshioaiibiJe wqi1(L 

ShorUy wHl appear, PortnOli af thf Pftd* and otbai PocnMb 
Vy H. a Oaaliin, Eai^ 

OnuvAaa TiiTTi«o«^We hafe bad aa oppcntaai^ of eia* 
mining a pretty exteniiTe ooQeetiaa of bMa, flowen, buttorilee, 
-«cexeeote«tottoaa^ofailby Mi and Mn Gndckahank, 
who have recently vUted Edinburgh, with the view of teaching 
this aooompUshment to young ladies and others. Nothing can 
caeaed tha brUHspt eibal wbiab tbeif mode of laytag on the oo. 
tours pveduees. aad as the popO iaperibcted in twrive lesMns, the 
ail ia w^ worth tbeatteatton of oar fciy townawemea, aa aftud- 
tog a gmeeltel and elafant aaaoasmeat for their Msure boon. 

TheaMaa OotHp^Peake'k new ftice;. oaUed " Master's Ri- 
▼ml, or a Day at Boulogne." has been succeisful at Drury Lane ; 
Liston ptoyed the principal part— Ooopcr*s novel of •* The Red 
Rover" has been dramatised with great edat at the Adelphi |~ 
oareUMeDdT.P.CeokesiMtototaigtbepartof Fid, a nlior, 



even better than be does that of the inimitable hang^ Tom Cqffin. 
—Miss Phillipa has been pkying Imogen, and the critics diflbr 
about it. This very drcnmstance proves, that Miss Phillips is 
aataMiasO'NeUi wherever there U»nia genius, eiitielam ln« 
voluntarily hides its head and blushes at its own littlenen.— The 
annual expenses of Covent Garden amount to about flfty-four 
thousand pounds, and the nightly, consequently, to between 
three and four hundred. The aigbUy imrtfiM, en the ether 
hand, we are informed by the London Weekly BevUw, do not at 
present avenge above one hiindred afod iifty poaada The piaa« 
pecti of the nmoMer, therefose, must be amaxingly p^esiant*- 
It is said that M. ficriba, the Fieaab dyamatie writer, b4» reaU^ 
sad during the ye»r 1828, Ifom the performance of his difibrent 
pieces, the sum of £5000. It if not every ecribe that is equally 
successful.— There is to be a grand musical festival at Chester, 
aastSaptombsr, for wMeb Braham, W. PbUUpi. and Mias Pa- 
tan, are aheady engaged.— Miss Pston has been nuking a pro- 
vincial tour, but returns to Covent Oardei^ next month, and is 
to appear in a new Opera by Rossini, to be called '* Normans and 
flaaoas,* theslery of whlah is taken from *< hnmhoa.'WAa Qpsra, 
the mqiio chiefly by Liverati, called, «* Canon Side, or the Oiw 
phan of Portug«l>'' has been performed here, but not with the 
sttooess it merits. The sudden deatb, as it weiFe. of a relisb for 
dramatie entertidnments ia this oity, is to us quite unaeeountaUei 
The receipts for the last two months cannot have averaged £iO^ 
a-night, whilst the nightly expenses are £40. If this goes on, 
Mtobosgh mast soon be without a theatre, aad Mrs Biddotoi aad 
her brother must look for that patronage in Loadea which has 
been denied them here. This is rather a startling truth ; and we 
hope such a catastrophe. wUl bQ aveirted before it be too late. 

W^VK^T hUT QT PERFOIMiAlWJia. 
Feb. Id^Feh, 30, 
8at. Ch»ie$ Z7f.. ^ RamoA Droog>, 
Mow. Do., 8imp$on and Co., 4- The Bottle Imp, 
Traa. Cmrron Side, Bong Wong, ^ CHurke JWwf fA 
Wan. Charlet mi, *Twa9 hit Mary Stuart, 
THva* Canmn.8id$, Tom TtKumlk if QUdoroit» 
Fai. Charlee XIL, The Scape Qoat, 4- Ramah Dreqg. 

A>S«» tary rasfi»^pa£M4#.r^l»y'S Ck>ll^^ 
n»itI|..P09id»vQ. ^1, Ito ■ Jip^abatoifs BedsdtolM Aaaak, 
notes by Rev. a Wright. 8vo, lflk.-Pbillipar Law of Evidenae,. 
toven(b«litton« troll, aayql 9im «l, lO^r^r Foptor an tjtie 
Disorders of Health, 8vo, 7s.— A CantaVs I<alfai% PfOto and 
verse, by James Stringer, f vols. Itmo, ISs.— The Bookbinder's 
Masraal, 10bm>, beaida, fs. ftU— Biehep Hebei«s Sewens, |weaeh 
ed to England, 8vo, 3s. 6d.^|Uwsey's Portugal Illustrated, se- 
cond edition, imperial 8vo, £2, fs.— Bemay*s German Poetical 
Antholofy, )fmo, 8a^ 6d.^RemainB0f the Rev. C. Wolfe, fourth 
edition, &VO, ISs.— VincS's Hydrostatici, 8vo, sixth edition, 4s. 6d. 
Rev. J. B,S, carwithen's History of the Chvioii of teglaad* 
Part I., to the Restoration of the Charcb and Monarchy, to 1688, 
9 vols, 8vo, £1, 6s..^PoUok's London Pharmaeopflaia, ISiao, 6a 
bds.— Pairy^ Voyages, vol. VL, Itaoo, 4a. bds.«.Hait*onie^ 
Matriaal Tales^ 8vo, ISa bda 



TO OUH CORRESPONDKNTH. 
Wa shall present our readess to ae«t Number with Nok I. of a 
series of pspen to be entitled Mobai. and Mj8cai.i<ANBoua Ba* 
aAvs, iriiichwill be eonUnued s^gularly onoe a-fortnighti and 
wblcb we aie baiipy to annqMaaa aie tobe ftimished to the Wfo. 
bmrgh Wemry Jomnud, by variew authoas of sstabUshedivpata- 
tipn. 

"Psatanuir'* dcfoaceofbisartieletathe «' Christiaa iMtmot- 
ov,*' in reply to the letter of our oeitespoadeat <• A. J.." which 
appeared to our fd No, has reached us teo late for tosertioa, the 
sttblect ha vtog been now lost s^ht of by our readers. 

« The Innoeeat's Prayer " todicatea a genius for poetry which 
tfane will baprova.— i'« Une Dame de oiaque pte^" ia witty and 
amusing— "The 'Gruclflzioo'' is vigorous, but imperfect— We 
regret that none of the efMons of *' B." of Aberdeen will 
suit us.—'* J. L " to good enoQgh to say that wa '* shall hear 
ftom him era tong to a strato diametiieally diflhrenti" we feiu 
vsntly hope «x— There to a good deal of power to the baOad of 
" Weningsfold*s Dau(^ter|" and some of the stansas are excel- 
lent I but the catastroplte to too feebly brought oatf nod there 
are too many oarelessaessea to adailt of pubUeatioa, 

Woi)^ our Correspondents to understand, that we cannot un- 
dertake, to all eases, toMtiim the aiaauseHpt of those pioduo* 
tfoBs with which they may fevour us ) and we hope| tbcrtfonw 
, they will retato copies to their own possession. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected foUhSoienee, LUerature, and the Arte. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 

PONSTABLE'S iflSCELLANY of ORIGI- 

^^ NAL aad SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
Depardnoits of Litenture, Sdeoeef and the Arti. 

A reel and existing Library of uieftU and entettainiag kaawm 
" 'LUeraty,j3a»ette. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANV, beiiif intended for aB agea 
ai well at ranks, Is printed in a stf le and lonn wlileh eombine at 
onoe the means ofglring much matter in a imallspaoe« with the 
requisites of great deameis and fkcillty. 

The Proprielon of this most TahiaUe Work bM to eaU the pnb- 
lie attentkm to the annexed Ust ofwhat have hesn nabUihed. 
A Tolume, containing as much as a tbldL 8to, is published every 
Three Weelu. price only Si. 6d. cloth boards; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price fis. Also, in order to 
suit the coB^cnienee of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Baefa Work is 
complete in itielf, and may be had leparately. 



Edinbofi^: CoHarABZ.* 4e Co., 
HuMT, Cajkacu, & Co., London. 



19, Waterloo Plioe, and 



WOBXa Iir THl PBBBI. 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITBC 
TUBE, SCULPTUAE. and PAINTINO, Ancient and Modem. 
By J. S. Mbm as, LL. D. Author of " The Life of CanoTa," he, 
I voL 

9. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
ftom its estabUshment in 13^6 to 1898 ; compriiiog.a Preliminary 
DisoouTM on the Arabs, and ^Isp the Lift of Mahommed and his 
Sncoeasors. By EnwiiBO Upham, Esq. Anthor of *' Rameses,'' 

&c ••'••'■ ■• 

3. 
en 

ITOL 

4. HISTORY of the IW^tLTpNS in IRBI^AND in the 
yean 1796 and 1800. ^ T- 



A r^fCXfHJ^ NARRATIVEofaTOURthRmi^ Paris of 
DoaHc, tmem, and Norway. By DBBsnurr C«nrAr, Bs^ 



CHARLES MilCKENZIE, 
2, Weit Regiiter Street^ comer ofPrwct^i Street^ 

■RESPECTFULLY intimates that he has just 
*-^ PvibHshed a Lilt of a Valuable Coneetion of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at Ms premisss. at tite very low prices affljced ; among 
iriikh are c opies of the Ibliowing, at the reduced prices quoted : 
Lockhart papers, 9 tob. 4to, Ixis. £9, 9i. £1, lOfc— Bruce'B 
Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, bds. £4, lOs.— BncyclopsBdia Britannica, 
90 vols. ito. sixth edition, bds. £39, £17.--Bateman and Willan's 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, sood impressions, published 
at £12, 19b. for £7. 7s^Bacon's Works, 5 vols. 8vo, bds. £5, 5s. 
£9, 15f. ed.—WaU's Bibliotheoa Britannica, 4 vols. 4to. calf, neat, 
£19, 15s. £6, 6S.— Gibbon's Rome, 19 vols. 8vo, calf. £5, £9, 
19s. 6d. Da 8 vols. bds. £3. 4s. £2.~M«lthus on Popidation, 
3 vols. 8vo, half-bd. £9, 9s. £1. 5s. 6d.— Laboume'S Onhpaiim 
In Russia, scarce. Its.— Hume's England, 8 vols. 8vo, bds. £9, 
Ifli. £1, 10s.— Edinburgh Magaalne, (bebg a new series of the 



Soota Magasine,) Aom August 1817, to June 1896, 18 vols, half- 
b(L £19,l0s.£3. 3b.— ShSspeare, 7vols.94mo, (Whittln^riiaro's 
edition,^ elegantly bound in green morocco, £4. lis. £9. Iss. 6d. 
— Wemerlan Society Transactions, 3 vols. 8vo, bds. £1, Is.— 
Dwiflhtf^ Tl0ok>gy. 5 vols. &vo, bds. £9, £1, 8s. Do. 5 vols. 
I8mo, £1, 5s. IGs. 6d — iosephus^B Works, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, 
£9, 9S. 12b. 6d.— Swlffs Works, 19 vols. 8vo, bds. £8. 11, £5.— 
Parkhurstfs Greek Lexicon. £1. Is. 14s.— Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
£1, Is. 14s.-RoUin's Ancient History. 6 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 
£9. 14s. £1. 5s.— Murray's History of European Languages, 9 
vols. 8vo, £1. 8s. £1.— Oxberry'B Dramatie BH«raphy and His- 
trionic Anecdotes, with numerous Portraits, 6 vols. 18mo, bds. 
£1. 7s. 15s. 6d.— Hogg's (The Ettrick Sheplierd) Poetical Works, 
4 vols, foolscap 8to, £1, lOs. 19b. Illustrations of Marmion, 
nainled by Singleloo, and o^praved by Heath, 19b. 3s. 6dw— A 
New BiqgniphSj DictJowny of 8O0O ComerajHwary Public Cha- 
aofeers, British and Foceign, of all ranks and professions, full of 
WMMts, 6 vols. 19roo, Ms. £1, lis. 6d.£l — Hume and Smol- 
MrsBn^and, 13 vols. 8vo, bd. £5, 5s. £9. 19s. 6d.— Dove's Ei«. 
lish ChMsics, wtthengcaviQgs by Heath, flnden, and otbMb ftom 
designs by Corbould, 95 per oc&t below siUing price. ^ 

ThisU8tn)aTbehaAgratto,attheMalB«,oriimaybeaait 
tothe oountry by Canier, OK fhiougn the ' " * 



port, chixjed as a 



BOYAL INSTITUTION. 
THE Annml Ezlvbition of MODERN HC 

TUBES, STATUES, dtc. is now Open at the Roobbb ofthe 



OgnflMmNiMfflDTMh^Artiniwhin, la. 



• NhaStS. 



FRA8. CAMERON^ AsisL Seey. 



ThUdoylsimbUshed, 
In 9 vols, priee 7i» eidtra bondib 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thniiidi Run 

and Siberian Tartaiy, to the Vmnflan of GbifthtfftaHa 
Sea* and Kamtctaatka. 

By Capt. JOHN DUNDAS COCHRANE, R. N. 
A New Edition, with Ave Engravinfk 

— rcoMtrtCvi 



Beingtfae 86th aad 87th vdhimas of 

Edinbonht Prifited Ibr ^irarABLJi et Co.; and Hi 
Chakcb, £ Co. London. 



XrOVELS AND TALES OF THE AUTHOR 

OF WAVERLEY. AfewCopieaof Uiis wock OMj^ia 
be had at the reduced price of L.5, 15s. 6d. (published at L^lJa.) 
in OEtra boards. Complete in 95 vols. ISmo, beaotiftalhr prtatsd* 
and embellished with 50 plates and vignettes, engraved iMr^- 
Heath, firom designs by LeBUe, Cooper, Howard, Stothaid, 
Contents :— WaVerley— Guy Mannering— AnOquary— Rob ' 
—Tales of my Landlord, First, Second, and Third 
hoe^The MansBtery-The Abbot— KcnUwoith^ 
tunes of Nigel— Peverii of the Peak, and Qaadia I 

A few copies of the HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
and NOVELS and ROMANCES, may be hadaspmiriy, to eon. 
plete sets of the llxst 19 volumesu 

London : Hvaer, CHANca,^^ Co. 65, Bt PanTs Gbnnk Yard ; 
and to be had of all Booksellais in Town and Country. 



NSW work; by the AUTHOR ofthe SKETCH BOOK. 
In a tern days. In 9 vols. Svo^ 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUBM ^iT^ttA- 

-^ NADA, ftom the MBS. of Ftay \44ti«M l|fejMfc 1^ 
WASHINGTON laVINa '»' 

John Murray, Albemarle ^trfet, London i and wtt akb be 
sold by Olitxb dc BoTO, Edinbuilgh. ^ 



P no WN'S GENERAL S YN( 

"^^ rl^lt>NS, Pjtt XIL. eonUiiung th| 
SlMl L'LllHToaS \<j WllONGOUa X 
day publishL'd. Thii Part conelud*^ 
rompletc Qcy\nr^ [Qajy now be htit , 

Ckith btiAFiU. 

Printed far W i r 
vlio b<! hjid, MiiKk- 

PLEMEMT, HAiLlv D^:L[^r'^". (Mil 
JURIDICAL STVtiia, Itii. St thP TinTtt 



IS of the DE^ 

I TUTORS 
>9T, ta Ehoi 




THE WBSTMINSTEE HEVIEW, 



No. XIX. 
Is Lhl* day publiibcU. 



Co3 



ilut t.'nitiKl hcatjes of Aitifiicii 
L^al EdticMbcm : Dr ChanDlnif 
Hungariim Talfii: Anatomy: S] 
puh-ncy i FaE-liionable society 




Rich,ir[l Phj]|tjift' Tour : 
tie* 5 AlbMntrtum; ' ■. 



ikTaneer*! S<nj;^ : 



J uf Uamanit; : 

I W«dd on Ox- 

the Diaowie^ : Sir 



Ok 



William Tait, 78, Prince's Street, Agaot Cbt Seotfiid; 
also by RowiRTsoir and Atkinson, Okqgow; Baowv and 
AbeBKen; and all Booksellers. 

No. XX. win bepublsbad on the Ist ApiO. 



_ ;PubllshedibatfaePiMeielo%eMM«ttgNwlf 
ing, by CONSTABLE & Ca 19. WATERLOO PJU^ ; 

Sold also byRonBRTaoN et ATKHiaoii, Ohmowi W.Gvmit* 

out the united Kingdom. ^^^/' . 

•■ I? ■■■? 



9miik SnencSf LUtraiurt, m^ Md 4rt$. 



PHE 



New Works just published bif 
HURST, CHAJJCE, fc CO., LONDON. 

SOLD B7 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. 
JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

THOMAjB BOSCOE. Esq. 8«, *" 

Ateon^ the L.tat of Contributors to this Volume wHl be fiMind 
\e naiines of Mrt Opie, Mrs Haouuis, Miss Alkin, Miss Porter, 
lies Eiaily Xaylor, ti^e Miises Stricklwd. Ui$ Rev. H. Stebbiiw, 
Vdliam and J. E. Roscoe, the late Mr Jaha Taylor, Thomas 
evons, Ttiooaas Piiogje, D. L. Ric)Mrdiao. the AlUtaors of 
• Tales of tt» Mnoster Festivals," aod «* Gomez Arias," dec. dec 
The lUustratioiu consist of Ei«ht beautifur Line Engravings on 
»teel, (Wood Engraviniis being euluded,) some of which are exe- 
cuted by. mad the whole under the immrtiate superintendence 
»f, Mr Ch^Hes Heath. ^ 

II, 
PO£TICAL8KETCH£S. Bf Alaric K.Watju. 
NTilk 3 iMMKiAd pliUs«, Fourth EditUm, Axdioap, ha, 
IIL 
THE POETICAL ALBUM. By Alakw A. 
Watts. One toL post 8to« price ISs. boards. 
IV. 
GOMEZ ARTAR, t 8pnnUh HUtorieal Romiuiee. 
By DoM Tsi<8Sf p|W> P« Jbumba V Cmio. S vols. ISmo. price 
L.l« 7b. boerds. "^ 

^ V. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. By die 
Au(^ of «' Aoftxin as 4t Is.* One toL post 8to, prioe 8b. 6d. 

VL 
AUSTHLi A8 IT 13. One voL post 8to, price 

8s. 6d. txMxds. 

VII. 
A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON MASONRY AND 8TONB CUTTING. By Pmm Ni- 
CH0I.80N, Eaq., Atehlteetaml Bnginser, Author or "The Archl- 
taetHral Diotionarv,'* ** The Carpenter's Guide," dui, dee. One 
v<4. royal 8vq, with forty-three eoppevplatflB, price L.1, 8s. 
VIII. 
TENNER'S ATLAS ot MODERN^ndANCIRNT 



SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

T^^^v^^^^^J^ EXHIBITION of Ibe ACA- 

Wk. NicBOuoir, Sesretary. 
OpenftwBNii«imDi)d(.-adniBsioi|,l4i 8BM0oTiflk«m5s. 



FaANu.iir, ftc, and a PUteof the Comparative Hdghi of Moun- 
tains, and Length of ftif en. In one volume, nsatiy half-bound. 
plain, mioe L.I, Isr 

PENN«il'8 ATtA« of MODERN and ANCIENT OBQ- 
ORAPH Y. baa«Mdir«loured in outUne, prioe L.1, lis. fid. 

Tha Modern Aoas, sBparately» half-bound, plain, price lis. 
■ ■ ■ coloured, price I^J, Is. 

The Ancient Atlas, separately, half bound, plain, Vdce 9%, 

• coloured, priise 18s. 

IX, 
TIM BOBBIN'S LANCASHIRE DIALECT imd 
POEMS. A New Edition* with Plates by George Cruiluhanks. 
price 9s. -~— ^ 

X. 
8KBTGHBS ef MODltRN GREECE, lUuitratiTe 
of the Leading Events of the Greek Revolution. By a Yenac 
English Volunte^ ip the Greek serriseb 8 vols, price L.1, lik 
JCI. 
8HOBERI/8 (FRBDKHIC) PRESENT STATE 
of CHRISTUNITY, and of the Missionary EstablishmenU for 
its Propagation in aU Farts of the Wodd, Itmo, price 9$, 
XII. 
SOLITARY. WALKS THROUGH MANY 
LANDS. By DmmiT CoirwAT. S vols, post 8to^ priea Ifii, 
ZIIL 
CHRISTMAS. A POEM. By Edwaid Moy 

OH. 5s. ' *• 

XIV. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of PRAYIPy, 
tor every Morning snd ETening in the Week. By THOMAfiiT *^& 
PSNTaa. PrieeSh ' ^^av 

XV. ^V 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
WALKBR'8 Pronnneiation. Printed in Diamond lO 
CoRsll xoyal Sine, man, price 4s. 64. 

,^« XVI. 

J0HK80N»g DICTIONARY, Priiifed w 
from the lait Folio Edition Coneetsd bythe DooL^l 
laigs Tglime, imperial »vo, price L.f, ft.' ^"°«0^J 



REMARKS ON COFFEE. 
COFFEI R-S-j^ej^^ JOHK REID'S, 

Of whom may be had {gratU to Coflte Customers.) 
REMARKS on COl FEE, with Directioiia for 
king it. 

o^Ll''' '!fS?"T!!?*l** *? "*"» ^ medidnal prapertise of 
Coflbe. and the mode of roasting and grindiac it. had beuSwm>L 
suit this Uttle aook.'*^Edinburgh OiJmim ^^ *^ 

^ _ This <Uy U published. 

By /OHN BOYD, 37, OBOROB STREET. 
In two vols. ISmo, price is. boards, 

THE MODERN MARTYR. 

BT TIfB AUTHOa OF 
^ ^,. ^ ^The " EVANGELICAL RAMBLER." 
Pubhshed by WsarLaY and Davis, London i Johs Boyd. 
Edinburgh I and G. TvaaaLL, Dublin: ' 



This day is published. 
BY JOHN BOYD, 37, GEORGE STREET, 
___ Price Is , 8vu, stitched. 

THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, 

ringthe^'l?LfN^*l?S!^ "^ MESSIAH'S KINQDOH du^ 
By a PREACHER of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 
Alto, receotly publlahed, 

ON the JUDGMENT in MATTHEW, XXV., as conclusive of 
MESSIAH'S PERSONAL ADVENT iWhIs' MII^NNUL 
KINODOM, with Preliminary Obwvations. iffio, sSSe Hfc 
MARKS on certain TEXTS of'sCRIPTURE which aresuppoMd 
to militate against this Doctrine. ■upposea 

9y JAMES THOMSON. Esq. M.D. Hempstead. 
Price 4s., quatto, sewed. 

IL 
PAPERS read before the SOCIETY for the INVESTIGA- 
TION of PROPHECY. " Prme aU thingt : hoUftut^wh^k 
is ^ood."-Price 7s. quarto, sewed. ^ ««• jaw ww uwicft 

IIL 
A PEPENCBof the STUDENTS of PROPHECY-, in Answer 
to the ATTACK ^the ftev. Dr. Hamilton of StmhbSSe!-: 
Pnee as*, ovo, sewed. 

DIALOGUES ON prophecy: PartX. 1^ bt ctnUkmsi. 
Price 8k 6d« 8to, sewed. 



This day is published. 
By JOHN BOVO, 87, GEORGE STREET, 

In 8 vols. Kvo, prioe £1, lis. 6d. boards, 
SERMONS, LECTURES, AND 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 

By the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. 
Minister of the Nadcnal Scotch Church, Regent Square. 
Contents. « 

VoL L-6IX SERMONS on The DOCTRINE of the INC AR- 

NATION OPENED. 
VoL II.-.SIX LECTURES on the PARABLE of the SOWER. 
VoU III..-SEVeN DiSCOl^aSfiS on Sub&eata NATIONAL 
andPROPUETlCkU 



^•^H 









^ ^^X^T^. 
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Prrptrlag for early publioatian, 

BomtiftUly PHntad by BaUantyne, on Foolfoap Sro, 

TWELVE 

• DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED OK THB 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh I Co«nA»LB & Co., 19, Waterloo Plaea. 



PttbUihad at tb6 Shop of D. Lzsam, 5, South St David Strwt« 

Edhiburgh, 

Price Nine SnUUnoi, 

THE FEMALE'S MEDICAL ADVISER. 
-^ With ObiervationB on the Management of the Diieaaea of 
ChildrHU 

BY ALEX. MAX. ADAMS. M.D. 
" We warmly recommend thii book to all Femakit who have 
any regard for their own health, or for the health of the GAtfirni 
whom nature or dreomttances may have placed under tiieir pro- 
tection.''~FMff CrUiad Review. 



Thb day is publisbed, price li. 6d. 

A CURE for PAUPERISM/ proposed in a LeU 

ter to the Rev. Dr CHALMERS, and reoommended to 

pubUc attention by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR. Bart 

By the Rev. ADAM THOMSON, Coldstream. 

Published "by J. Lothian, Edhiburah; M. Oolx, Oh^gow; 

and sold by LKADBxrrnR, Kdso; MsLBOsn, Berwidci and 

Wilson. Coldstream. 



THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

Latdly published, 

Handaomdy printed, in 3 vols., 18mo, sold separately, 

T IVESof theikrincipal SCOTTISH MARTYRS 

. .-Tis. Hamilton, Ss. 6d. ; Wibhart, 9s. 6d.{ Wallacji 

and Mill, 3s. 6d. 

Connected wMfh.the^same intefestingperiod of Scottish history. 
The LIFE of the oeidbnted REOENTMORAY. 18mo, 4s. 



In the Press, and will appear in a few days, by the same author. 
The LIFE anVi OPINIONS of GEORGE BU- 
CHANAN, serriw toillustrate the Literary and PoUtical State 
of Scotland InthelGCh century, ISroo. 3a.* 6d. 

•«* The above five volumeb complete the History of the Reli- 
gious. Literary, and Politifial Stole of Scotland at the above pe- 
riod i and are well adapted for Country Libraries. 

On Moqday will be published, price Is. 

THE EDINBURGH THEOLOGICAL MAGA* 
ZINE. No. XXXIX. for March. 

Printed for J. Lothian, Edinburgh; M. Oolb, Glatgow i W. 
CuBRY, Jun. & Co. Dublin; and J. Duncan, London. 



CHARLES MACKENl^lE, 

2; Witt lUgisier Strcety comer of Prince" $ Slrett^ 
T7ESPECTFULLY intimates that hie^lias just 

-^^ Published a List of a Vahiable Collection of BOOKS, now 

cm Sale at his premises, at the very low prices afflzed; among 

wltich are copies of the following, at the reduced prices quoted : 

Lockhart papers, 2 vols. 4to, bds, £f, 2s. £1. 10k— Qruoe's 

Travels, 7. vols. 8vo, bds. £4, 10k— Encyclopsdia Britannica, 

10 vols. 4to, sixth ediUon, bds. £32. £17.— Bateman and WiUan's 

Delineations of Cutaneous Diseasos, good impressians, published 

It £1S, ISs. for £7, 7s.— Bacon's Works, 5 vols. 8vo, bds. £3, 3s. 

C2. 13s. 6d^Watf s BibUotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4tOrcalf, neat, 

ei2. 15s. £6, Gfe.— Gibbon's Rome. IS vols. 8vo, oalf. £3, £S, 

ISs. 6d. Da 8 vols. bds. £3, 4s. £S.— Malthus on Pmulation, 

( vols. 8vo, half-bd. £S, Ss. £1. 5s. 6d.— Laboume^s Campaign 

n Russia, scarce, ISa.— Hume's England, 8 vols. 8vob bds. £S, 

101. £1, 10s.— Edinburgh Magaiine^ (being a new series of the 

icots Magaxfaie,) from August 1817, to June 18S6, 18 vols, balf- 

nL £1S, 10s. £3, 3s.— Shakspeare, 7vols.S4mo, (Whittinghara'k 

idkion,) elegantly bound in green morocco, £4, lis. £2. l&s. 6d. 

-Wernerlan Society Transactions, 3 vols. Svo. bds. £1, Is.— 

^Wight's Theology, 5 vols. 6vo, bds^ £S, £1, 8s. Do. 3 vols. 

fimo, £1, 5s. 16k. 6d.— Josqahtts's Works, 4 vols. Svo, boards, 

tS. Ss. 12s. Gd.— Swift's W^is, 19 vols. Svo, bds. £8, 11, £5.— 

Mtfkhursfs Qrcck Lexicon. £1, !». 14s.— <k>. Hebrew Lexicon, 

'J, Is. 14s.— RoUin's Ancient Hlktoty. 6 vols. Svo. half-bound, 

It. 14s.. £ I, 5s.— Murray's History of European Languages. 2 

o3s. Svo. £1. 8s. £1.— Oxberry's Dramatic Biography and His- 

Icniic Anecdotes, with numerous Portraits. 6 vols. IStoo, bds. 

|« 7s. 15s. 6d.— Hogg's (The Ettrlck Shepherd) Poetical Works, 

vols, foolscap Svo, £1, IQs. 12s. lUustratioas of Marmion, 

inted by Singletfln, and engraved ^ Heath. ISs. 3s. 6d.<-A 

iw Biofiraphioal Dictionary of 8(N)0 Contemporary PubUc Ch». 

iters, Bridsh and Foreisn, of all ranks and professions, full of 

■traits, 6 vols. ISmo, bds. £1, lis. 6d. £1.— Hume and Smol- 

Vs Enghmd, 13 v<ds. Svo, bd. £3, 5s. £8, ISs. Sd.— Dove^s Eng. 

' *x engravings by Heath, Finden, and others, from 

luld, 25 per cent below selling price, 
t may be had gratis, at the premises, or it may be sent 
Ihe country by Caxtier, or through the post, charged as a 
Igle letter. 



|i Classics, with engravi 
rigns by Corbould, 25 1 
This List may be had a 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 



piiee flb edfOdntclBi^ 



On 0M Tfli Mmb, wm be puUbhid, 
boards, or 5s, fine 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

or A 

JOURNEF 

IW 

NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

• - AMD THE 

ISLANDS AND STATES OP DENHAEK, 

BT 

DERWENT CONWAV, 

Author of " SoUtary Walks through many Lai^ s* 

FOBMIXO THE THUtTY^KIGBTH TOLUMX 
OF 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

*»* With (his and every foeoeedlng volume, win be givo, in ' 
addition to the usual back-tide of the MiaecUany, obe Ibr end: 
work as a aeparate book, wMdi may be substlbitid Cor the other 
at the pleasure of the purchaser,'— woae for the previous votumes 
may be had of the pubUshen. 

WORKS IK TH< PRS88. 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- : 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. Ancient and Modem. 
By J. S. Mbmbs, LL. D. Author of <• The Lift of Ca&ova,* ^. • 
IvoL I 

2. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAVr EMPIRE, 
from iti establishment in 1386 to 1HS8; oompfifiag aPidimlnarT 
Discourse on the Arabs; and also the Life of Mahoounett and hu 
Suooesaors. By Edward Upham, Esq. Author of ** RameBee," 

teb ♦ . ' 

3. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in tRELANb in Ha I 
years 1798 and 180& ' 

VrORKS I^ATSLY PCTBLIBBBD, -. 

Fonning reoent volumes of the MiaoeDaD j. 
Vols. XXVIL XZVIII. 

MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR ; vis. JOURNAL of a ! 
SOLDIER of the 7itt REGIMENT, from 1806 to 1813, indn- • 
ding particulars of the Battles of Vimdra, Vlttoria, the Pyrenees, ] 
Toulouse, and Waterloo.— A NARRATIVE of the OpendpM ! 
and Memorable Retreat of the British Army m Spain, nndar ifee < 
Command of Six John Moore, in 1808 ; with Detaila oC the Battle > 
of Corunna, 6tc dkc. By Adam N^le, M.' D. one of. the Physi- 1 
dans to his Mi^esty's Forces during that Expedidan.— tike 
EARL of HOPETOUN'S DISPATCH a|ter the IMMe of Co- 
runna, and other Documento— REMINI^CCNeCS of a CAM- 
PAIGN in'the PYRENEES and South of FRANCE 'in ISl^ 
By John Malcolm, Esq.— MEMOIRS of the WAR. of «be 
FRENCH in SPAIN. By M. De Rooea. Tranalated Mm the 
French. - S vols. 

Vols. XXIX. XXX. 

A TOUR in GERMANY, &c hi 18Z0, 18S1« 1821. By Jonc 
RusasLL, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXI. XXXIL 
The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MONTROSE, 
ftom 1638 to 1660. By RoBBRt Chambbbs, Anlftar of *' The 
RebdUonof 1745." 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXIII. XXXIV. XXXV. 
HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLUTIONS fa EU- 
ROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, tiU the Abdication of Bonaparte. Tiandated from the 
Flench of C. G. Koch. By Ajtdbbw Crichtok. 9 vofcb 

Vols. XXXVI. XXXVIL 

NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thmogh 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; from the Fmnticr oC^OhlpB t9tte 
Fioaen£ea, and Kamtcfaatka. By Captain J. D. CocWiBne^ ILK. 
2 vols. A new edition, with five edgravings. 

Edinburgh: CorrsTABLa* dc Co., 19, Waterloo Plaoe : and 
Hurst, Chajccb, 6t Co., London.- 



Edinburgh: Published fortheProrrietors, every Satnrdn Mora- 
taig, by CONSTABLE h CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE t 

S6ld also byRoBRRTSOK & Annraoir, Glaegow; W.Citrbt, 
Jun. &Co. Dublin; Hvbst, CHAxda, & Co. UtoAMi; aDd by 
sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and dpiks of the ^L69i^-4ifa9t^ 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and sent free bf)^, KM. 
Printed by BALLAnmnE A Co.rFliknl^ Work* GMhbiMb. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OmneoUi wUh Science, LUerature, and the Arte* 

T^OOKS at Grefttly tteduced Pricei, lold by 
^ CHARLES SMITH;No» J5, Booth HAXOTim Btrjibt, 



"^v'STtoe copy of Sir WALTER SCOTTJKOVRLS. 

%nShi?'cw. hiiid«mely bound. Imltatton purple moiOQW, 

HENRY'S BRITAIN' W tote. 8vo. 84^. ftr 3ft». 
nrBBON*8 ROME. 8 vote. 8vo, 64«., tof iH^ . .^ _^ v, . 

•A AppWPftC ^ ^^^^ -.. 

CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

2, Wett RegUUr Street^ c<^^^ of Princess Street^ 

T> ESPKCTFULLY intimates that he has just 

^ PubUihed • Ltet of » Valuable CoUaction of BOOKS, now 
on S«l« at hte premteea, at the very low mlces affixed i amcmg 
WhS>ara ooplM of thHollowfaig, at the reduced prusea quoted i 
Lockhart papery t vote. 4to. bda. £«. «•. «!• Ife^nMie* 
i-i^fa^v^ftTo! bdt. ^4, ICte.— EncTClopiedto Britannlea, 

D^lineMloiis of Cutaaeoui Dtecaiae, ««»*.*™?«f*<»^!:F"?l^ 

£9. isi 6d.-Watf . Bibllotheai Dri*"*??^. J 'jjj ^1^^"^ 
je\9 1 'iL £fl 6b.— Oibbon'f Rome. H vote. 8vo, calf, £9. £Z« 
fi? fi^ Del rJrffc bSSrlsrtfc £f.-Maithua on Populadpn. 
s^;lte^8▼S. lif^St S! «r £1. a*. ed.-Labourn*-! Cua^ 
ta^ariZ ««, ik-Huraei Englaftd. 8 vol.. «to. bdTS, 
16a £1 ^O^Edlnburgh MagarinerTbeing a new Mries of the 

i bd? £lirC& 3^^^^^ 

RSo £1. £riS:6d.-Jowphn»'i WorlM. 4 vote, ^o, boardi. 
i«"Si, Ifc. 6d.-5wSlfi WoS.. 19 vote. Bto. bd* £8, 11. £5.- 
SjSoiSo«ekL«4coo.£l la. 14fc-Do. Hebrew L«deon, 

JSSiirAiwJtolS. with numefoua Portralta, 6 vote. 18mo. bda. 

i££ ClMSoirwlth angieviiiga by Heath, FlBden, and othen, ftom 

tS lUi maybe had gratis «J^« F'SltJ.^ ^^Md ITa 
to the country VyCttttor, or through thft pott* tfMigaa w » 

•ingle Wtw. 



oua and aoUd tnfimnatlon of tlio more etaborate Revlewa. with 
the Intcreat and amoong varieties of a Literary Newipaper, thi 
Piojectoti of the Edinborob Litsiuiiy 6AzaTT«-hJve deter- 
SSStoccramenee their labours i fullyeonvlnced. that with th« 
leaourcei at their command, nothing but pubHclty and penevc. 
nmce are wanting to crown their effiMrta with aucom. With re. 
SSd toSe prac&al parttff the work, they pledge themwlves thai 
SdSierStrtionnor«pen«rii|dlbe.pamL A. for the natur; 
and arrangement of the contenta , a very few word« wUl aufflce 
It wereSy to frame a specioiw and impodng Proftncctui, whict 
too frequenUy amounta to nothing more than an aUtract theorj 
?>o^intentionfr--a men anticipation of ideal exoellenoe.ra 
ther than a true index of the Intended perfoimance. Avoldini 
aU fuch oatentolioua dteolay, the conductors of the Edinbuboi 
Litbbary Ga*btt« will make no promiuft on their part, an< 
wdte^o expecUtlona in the pubKe.^whlch they arc not amplj 
vmNTred to SSlae. The following they tubinlt aa an outline o 
ftegSSJfeSurea, and of what its several departments are t 

rcSlriMUsiys and Dtecuaslnps on Literary or Scientific Sub 
Jecto t Sketchw of Men and Manners j Biographies of the lat 
Jndl vlng Poets of Great Britain ; of eminent Characters an( 
Sividulte remarkable in Htetorv. Each number wiU com 
mence with an original article of ihU description. 

ILReviewB of New Publications, Cipecially such as issue flroi^ 
tiieScottUh Press. In tills department, means and opportuni 
tiM M?provGStor supplyinir the reader with earlv. accurate 
SS toto^Sing intemgiy. By areguter carrejonaence opCT 
S with LondSi. Notices and Reviews of hnportant Works wi 
te obSinS. i^uentiy befbre the Books tlwin^va can reac 
sS(SSd.T™optolon. of the Edinburgh LUcrary Ga«tt 
SSS pronounced In all cases with freedom and impartiality 
fSSiSl «SSS83y on the merits of tiie«»a»or, epart from an 
of Sow influential or n«K«»*^, ~»Si«~,«°~ ^^^ 
Sonally Was and dwrade the spirit of periodical aJ«cUm. 

IIL MUcellaneousSefections, containing Extracts from Books c 
VovwSand^raveto, Scientific Journals. Sarce, Old, and Ci 
SSWoSi. &" As much of what te valuable or enterUimn 
to SpewSve publications, as well as in the ftigitive and pensl 
-KiTfTtoratureof the dav.cannotposslbly come witiimthe reac 
'Sl^i^^^^^t^^^^^ «5«ette will devoi 
fiS»^S!^f eachNumber to a Judiclpus selection of the be 
iS2g«to be found among those nilseeUaneous stores wh^ 
fieoSa te pouring out in such abundance. It wUI ttius Ber^ 
SaV^tto^fo' treasuring up mwy ^^^J^^,^^^ 
Sin. which otherwtee must have been buriedin tiie genm 
JnST: tfid it will have tiie merit of perforimng an e^aal b 
«.ftf toShe author and to the reader,-to tiie autiior, who< 
wSto^ rSrie^ed 1^^ comparative bbUvlon; and to tl 
««£ who will purchase hte amuaement at a dlsproportionai 
S^ftimeand'iabour. Under Uitel^ad will aj^beinclu^^^ 
Xnecdotes and Fragmentt from Foreign I^bllcattons, wi( 
Testations fromSodem French, Ilaflan, German, and D 
nidi Writers, kc 

lY. Original Comi 



U JtprU vM appear the TtrH Number </ _^^^ 
THE EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 

To be pttbUahed every Saturday mocning. 
THE purpose and value of a JOURNAL oon- 

SS?gSSn*J^rwSj£Sr^^ 

S^^^b!Sldhav?MfllertoStet•d^^^^^^ 
£ ttws^ct botii of wrprtae and »«P~<ig»' «»\SS??££5 
M«2 n<3iing in tiie sh^pis of an e»chuively "^2"^ P?P" ** 
Sl^aeSw&irig with h« reaoureea,. or worthy of h« hte w 
SLiTARMdstwor Jonrnalof Crltfoiam, unmixed wltii pohties, 
SSSintog wS52nSS5^ the current "t««»^'J °'?»S,^22i 
S? witii5nacaMu5 of tiie prwress and Improvemmts in Science 
is Se Artbmustbe leaaiSef as a desldcatum whlch.tiie Scot- 

nSSia^SLSiaSffive. of these local adv«.tag.|, andto 
Ibniteh tiie British pubttc witii a work tiiat sbaU unite tiie oopl- 



I. Original Communications in Prose and Yerse, eommttli 
Tala and Sketches; theproceedlngsof Litem and Philos 
phl«a Societies x brief notfces of Inventions "^ fmprovemen 
fn Arts and Science j curioua Facte in Natural History, Stad 
tics^oSaniS, or whatever eteemajr be found useftil, mstru 
fl?l. or OTterSdnIng, in tiie circle of'popular knowledge. 
V. riie ^ii » w No{»<» of ExhlblUoos of Patetinf* 2ff 
vfnSk Statuary, *c. wltii Critfctems on tiie w«peettve mertta 
aXs wdtiSte works—The Drama. botii in Edtobuigh ai 
LOTdoniiRemarka on ehitoent Actors, and New Theatric 
MSeT^eTirtll be fbond dnly reeorded in tiie columns of t 
SlSiSJ A leSiSrsummiy win atoo be riven of Litera 
v£!2^ botK? hoaw Sd^broad! Wor\s lo tiie Pre. 
NS7^PubllatiSird?c: The two concluding pag« wlU be i 
toSd to A^ertteimenta, restricted exdusivfiy to Uterary « 

fg^thSJiuSdwhat teflie pur^rtand liitern»J«Tan, 
m«t oflh" EonfBinwH Litbeabt Oasbttb. ^e Projects 
hl^ flniv&rtiier to add. that the most ample and efficient assi 
SShSw^SuwT^faSh department All have iu ownapni 
SKe^oSSfhSOTTmi whose judgment and aWUtiw the duIj 
Eyldr!^flSd««- Wttiioutaflbcting any boastful p 
SLS oTways^ndmSn^ or makmg an emnty wrade of nam 
thev^y^bepmitted toatate, tiutin tiiebfisiof auxUiwiesv 
S^uB^fuuMwuSi alnady have done honour to Modem 
fcSSSf^ ^Sh^ritSiVih as The Author ofTuK C6KFi 
iHOHiroB All Ornu EATBBr-D^J-TA of Blackwood's Magaau 
aiOBB q» AB UFTOM n^xis r^^^^^^ ^ ^^^,^ Revolutions 



-.and MrCBicaroB, the 'i ramiawx o* ^uw*. «,«,«.«»«,«• 
iSSeraie mentioned. It will be some guarantee of what 1 
nuMiTiiave toexneet. Finally, tiiough tiie PBOJBCTORsir 
SSSSrSi b? aW?!!ronSe to iivetojf tiiMr plan frilly, and 
aU fiTpSs, tiiey fi«l assured tiiat any primary obsucles v 
tneeSlvbeovenSne. They wiH be oonlent to peril the eharac 
SSmSsS i^TiSole uiJdettaking on tiie first aU Numbers 
the work. 

The EDiBBiniOR Litbbabt OAtBTTB will be Igteted oi 
Ail eqwU to stee to flie hurgeft Litei»ryP»P« to talahi, t 
ttiUterabUshed, at Na 10. Vrinee-s Stifcet. ithe premlMa oo 
Jled^SelSe Mr Constable,) where Subscrtetions and Adv 
SSiSJrii™ received. A Uft erf Agents w^ ^«*'^„»"k! 
ture Advertisement. InJJ^ »«1^™«' S?2?* iJ^' ^*^ 
ceived and transmitted by all respecuble Newsmen and Book 
leii throughout tiie United Kingdom. 

Price of each Number 8d. uoatamped i or li. stamped, s 
frwbyPoat. 

Edinboi^ No. 10, Prine^i StieeU 
lIaidi8,18S9. 
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THE BDINBURGH LITERARY JOUllNAIi: OR, 



GOKSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Thto dayb pubUditd* pdce H, 8d, cxtn doth boiid^ orte. 

A FEBSONAinTABRATIVB 

JOURNEY 

NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN. 

AMD TBI 

ISLANDS AND STATES OF DENMARK, 
•r 

DSRWENT CONWAY, 
Author of '* Solitary Walks through numr Lands t* 

FORMIlfa THU TBIRTY-arOHTH TOLUMS OF 

CONSTABLE'S MISCBLLANF. 

%« With this and crery sucoeeding volume, will be glT«, In 
•ddftloQ to the usual bock-title of the Mlieellany, one Ibr each 
work as a separate book, which may be substituted for the other 
at the pleasure of the pun^aser»-«thoBe fbr the previous Tolumes 
may be had of die publishers. 

Gdtabunh: Prioted for CovfTABLfl Ac C0.1 and Hub8t« 
CHAMca, & Co., London. 

WAVBRLEY NOVELS. 

On thefirtt of June vriU be pMithedj 

XKSCRIBXO BT PBRMISaiOST 

VOLUME FIRST, 

OF A RBW XOITIOir OF 

THE WAVBRLEY NOVELS; 

TO BE covmrtJEo ly kovtult TOLuicKay ueniBO avo 

CORBBCTKD, 

WITH A OBMBBAI. PaSFACK, 

AV INTAODUCTIOK TO EACH VOWLf 

AND MOTES, UUtOBICAL AND XlLVSTBATXyE, BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

Emhdiihed wMh Fiontlapiccea and Vignette Titles, from Doilgm 

Cseeuted exprealy tat the present EditiOB, by the 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 



NOTICE jOr. THE PUBLISHERS. < 

TheveMtfoweliffudilliMBbi the histoiy of tetters more re- 
rematkal^Um the rise and pcimss of the Wavbblby No- 
vBLft. Ihmke moat other nroductions of genius, they had 
DO Infisoey to struggle with, out readied at onee the highest 
point of public favour.-^ station whieh they have ever since 
mainudoed with undiminished popularity. 

The droulation of these works having baeo hitherto eonflned, 
in a great degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, Oie Proprie- 
tors have resolved to plaoe them within the reeeh of readers of 
all dasMS by Tepublishing them in a less eoMly, but at the same 
time more elegant sh^pe, and with the a d^ Hfcintl advantage of a 
periodleallasue. 

The Publishers have therefore the Honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a NEW Edition, to be published in 

MOKTHI.V VOLVMBft. 

In this undertaking they have had the ehcerfol cooperation of 
^e Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Expfaoatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to eaiA of them. 

Tlie nature and extent of these ooneotions and additkns will 
be best undentood by giving eotlre. lirom Volume First* The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the oeflastonaloeeupatiOn of the Author of Wiawi^ 
ley, fiir Mveral years peat, to revise «Ml correct the vohiminMi 
series of Novels which pass under that name; In order Uiat^ if 
they should ever appear as his avowed pioduetioBB, he mVrht bmi- 
der them in some degree deserving of a cootinuaaoe of ihe pu^ 
lie fsvour with which tlwy have been honoured ever stnoe their 
appeenmoe. For a l(Big period, however. It seemed likely 

the fanproived np^ illustrated edition whJdi he meditated 

would be a posthumous pubUeattoo. But the course of eventa, 
which oeusKNisd the disclosure of the Author's name, having. In 
a great mrasore, r^Mored to him a sort of parental control over 
these WoriiB, he Is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
a corrected, and, he hones, an improved form, while fife and 



finti 



\ permit the task of revising and Illustrating them. Sooh 
being hispuTpoae, it Is neeessaiy to say a fow words on the plan 
of the proposed Edit loo* 

In staling it to be reviiedaiMl cocneted, it is not to be inlimed 
tfiat any attempt Is made to alter the tenor of the stoiies, the cha- 
racter of the acbnt, or the sjrivit of the dialogue. There is no 
' "^ ' room for emendation in aH these poitttiL— but where 




that the inddivls of a tale teniHar to him should be altered to 
arit ae tasMfcrttlci, ortheeapdee of the author himsetf. This 
process ^foeliBg is so natnal, tiiat it may he observed even in 
diili^, who oannot iBjawttMt a numryalory should ha m- 



MMed to Oum difltoenUy ftnm the nMMr in «l4*lt«H fr^ 

But wfthout altering, fai the slbiktest d«nee, »tlur 0i* etm. 
ortheniodeof teUingit, the Author hwlaken this omui Innlfa 
tooorreeteiffovBof tbe pctas and slips of tfaepeo. Ttaatea 
should exist oannot he wonileied at, when R Is coMMiaed *-e 
the PuUidiers found it t^r iatecett to huxxy throi^ the j 
a succession oftheearhr editions of thevnrioQsNr-^ — 



the Audior had not ( 



opportuni^ of vrsfsioib tt Is 



hoped that the present edition wlU be found ftee htm, i 
that aoeidental Und. 

The Author has also v e n Hi i ed to Bttke aoBBO 
a dlffhrent character, wUdi, without being soch 1 _ 
ttons from the arl|dnal tfmlM « to illiUiB thB fse'ifeTs oM 
dationa, will, befhinks, add aomcthing to the spbtt of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or desi^iliHiiiiii Tniese ffrt^v t in oooMiaDd 
pruning where the IsnguaoB u redundant, oompressioa where the 
sUle Is loose. Infusion of vigour where It is languid* Iheexehange 
of less fordble for more appropriate epithets-alight alielatioiia, 
in short, like the last teucBes of en artist. wWeh iMiBliilBileiii 
heighten and finish the picture, thoi^ an i i Mnp eii sii eed eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist 

The General Preface to the new Editiap. mAdll^UttodnaaDnr 
Notices to eadi separato work, will contain an mBfttmLot sncb 
circumstanoas attmding tiie lint pubUcation of tlw I ww els and 
Tales, as may ^»peer fnterestimr m themsdves, or psopei to be 
communicated to Uie putaiie' Tne Author also pfonMea to pub- 
lish, on this ooeasion. the various Isoends, foauy trndHtons, or 
ooseure historical fkcts, which have fotmed the groBn4>wiork 9i 
these Novds, and to give some account of the puoes whcie the 
soeoes are laid, when these are attogether, or tai pert, real; as 
well as a statement of particular inefiieota foMBded on fret ; to> 
gather with a more copious Glossary, and Notas cxplanaiBiy ef 
me andent oustoma, and popular supeittitianav le fc ti e d to to tie 
Romances. 

Upon the wfaoto. it b hoped that the Waverley Novels, in tMr 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attne- 
tkms to consequence of rsedving illuatatiflna by the Attther« aad 
undergoing his earafol revidon. 
ABBoraFOBo, January 18f9. 

This Editian will not only be improvad to the 1 
slated, but also enriched by the pendta of the < — ' 
who have been engaged to emhelKdi its ai 



David WiLBiB. R.A. ; EnuriN LANDasem IM-> C R. 
X.IB, R. A. i Abrabam Coopnn, R.A. t A. E. Puinetr I 
O. 6. NxWTON. A.a.A.; E. P. SrsrvAsmtoj It 
BOVX.B ) W iLLiA If Kino : J. STANrrBLD I Jwi EVBl 
•R. P. BoNBivovon. 



The engraviitos emi he eweMsd okbMcI, by 
" f IIba'~ "" 



Cbabmb Rsath; WiirLiAsi rmair; CKABftan «BKi«t r 

JAXXaMltCHBLLl r. EwoLBRBABTt AXBBMSWjaBBW t • 
ROBSBT ORAVBa \ J. C. BoiTARDa J W. J. CPBMt W. 

Ensom; Davbitport: SHxarroirt Dcmc^N} ■ttuui 
and other eminent EBgnvers. j 

PLAN OFTHb WORK. j 

I. The siae to be royal 18mo, printed in the vM^bart naaaar* 
and hot pressed ; each volume to oontato abouClW'p^fB^ pdbe 
5s. done up to doth. 

IL The publication to conmence on let Jnne atsts aa4 to to \ 
continued regularly, on the iiist day of each month, till the whole ! 
is completed. 

lU. Bach volume to have a Ftaatispieoe antf VIpMlto tMIr- , 
page, both cootalniag sut^lecto iUnstntlvw of the Novel to which i 
they are attaiehed. ; 

IV. The Woric wiU be oompletad to Fonarr Vohvmm^ ceto- 
menoiog with WAVBiaBT, and closing with Woosotock. The 
Autbon additions WiU fosm about two of theto Forty Vfllmnes. < 

•t* The Edition is so for advanced at press, that nMBlsBt^ of . 
pukncatioo may be depended on ; and, tosuch subscriMnaa amy 
wish- to have some of the Novels complete on the apMSance 
of the flnt volume of each respectiveiy, the Publisheia nnvu to 
rtate, th4tthe whole of Wavbblbv may be hod on the fine of 
June, to < vols, for lOs. 

ABd,tolikeaHBMr, 

Gut BLlmbbbxmo, to t vols, oatlie let of Aoeqat. 

Tbb Antiquary, to S vols, on the 1st of Ocnbfk. 

Abb Rot, to n vols, on (he 1st of December. 

A*wdl as such others, during the prqgremof the IB 
Up arrangement enatatea the Pohliihers to ddiw to 

- 'leatoBeepectffanyreqnestod toiMpeetlheDo^nifltoL 
at thepnmMes of the Pubiidwe. 

_ooNr Bore, and Obavbs, Rdoladlen tohia MnMy, 

6, pail Ifaa. London, by wham they wffl be sold aepMBfe^. as 
will be afuswards announced. 

Prtated for CADULLAe Go. Sdtobui«h; StMFsn fr lUa- 
BBALL, London; andtobehadof every Bertkarikr thiiai^wui 
the Kingdom. 



Edtobmrgh: PubBihed forthePronrieto% emry Sataipnbfi 
tog. byCONSTABLS & GO. 19, Wi^ZWLOO nQCBlti 

Sold alto liy RoaBUTaow & ATKnraoB, Ohngowt W.CoaofcT, 
Jun. & Co. DuMta ; Hunar, Cbahob, 9c COb Leadam «ad by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Roid* fkiMgk* 
out the United Kingdom. 

Prki etUorSUmped, mid tentf^tehppmi, MUk 

Printed tf BJ^LLAnnrvm fr Co., Paal** Work, 
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AIXVERTISEMBNTSk 

OmnecUd y/Uh SeUnc$, Literature, and tik Arte. 

OB^RVATIOKS on DEkANGAMEKl^ of 

^ the DIOBSTIVBOHOAIIi^aiidlw.ttilreanixioii with 
Local CompUiiia. 

* 9f WILLIAM LAW. Baq. 

-A— gWiA— »B<hibMtht lad LowMMir and Ofc 




QRARY 
rOfi. 

4arfi>iiMettfBniMbBrRiattrfoii. T1ie«|i6le 

asraroMO <v the Chuvdi of Bogbiad* 

LoBdoii:criatedfori.A.Ha8AjiY,99»llMt8ttwC ndvtt 

by Waii«h nd Iirarms, 9, Hunter SqcttRk and il« Sooth Uam^ 

f»r Stftet, Mtoboigiu 



I nmqfctt it ^ OP tine 
dIb lb be tioodiMled by 



Thto d«Y ere pnbllihed.jsriee U, 
PBINCIFLES of ELEMENTARY TEACB* 

-*- INO, ki Two LcttHt to T.F. Kennedy, Bi^ MA 
n« oannsenB Pii.T.Aitffi. 



Bj PROrKSSOR PILLANS. 



^ ^fdlllmwiH befinrnd, hi rtdci iwHyy MHon ae 

tinai Md addidiiBt to the Test end AniendtaE of the Ibrmcr, • 
I^nvoejtivi^ la which the ol^eetkNu of the Quactvlv Rceiew 
•ad other pobtteetianft cieadvexted to^ and idditkmri iUiuta- 
ttoM end enunienfei a4iiM9cd« peitlcitktly on the itldfMtor Gai^ 
poral Puniahment In Sdioola. 

AnAM Bi.vifl« Hoith BiUfiw EMahn^i mA IiMmkav 
J ^ Co> LoMleOi 

WORKS rUBX.I8H£0 
WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. St CO, 

9, trpper SadiTlUB 9tieet» IhiMia. 
$dld bf HURST. CHANCE. * Ca 8t PanTe Chimlmid. 
Lmdoni OLIVER l(BOYD»EdInbuighs and aU otherlpiZ 



PXPLAHATORY Md PRACTICAL COM- 

-^^ WOCTS. befaei a lerice of ihort LectnM OA Oe NCW 
TESTAMENT, dedgned at an Asilttant in Family Wonhipb and 
suited tothecepeeily of all ranks, hy a Clergyman of the Esta. 
Uiabed Church, part L Matthew, td edition. S«. Part IL Mark. 
Sd edltlan. Is. Art. Part III.. Lake, tteditloiu ft. Part I^ 
John, 9b. 6d. PartT.AcU,ft. 

Tte ftiet Volume, eoolaiaittg Ato KombeiL aasy be had 
platetepcieelfla.giLdoau The mMfatinf AfievUl appc 



A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 0f oat SA- 
Vroint*S DISCOURSES, with rqgaid to fheevtdeiMetheraflbsd 
of his Divine Natncw By the Rer. W. M. MATana ; a Dhser- 
uUon pttbllihed to corniulanee widi the wtll of the Rev. John 
HoLan, as havUm obtained the annual priae bistitnted by htaa in 
the Univernty ofCambrklfe. 2d edltioB, Iflmow In the Pie^ 

The NE Vr PICTURE ot DUBLIN ; or StrangcT*8 
Guide through the Iriih MetKopoUi^ fantainii|j| a deoeription of 



every puhUeaad pdvaie Buildlag worthy of nofleCf and a correct 
account' of the Taxlaua Oommcida], Uteiiry, Bcnerokat. and 
fteBglooa lutltntlonst to which is added, a bttef Sketch of the 



rMapcCDub. 



fteBglooa 

miew PlemiM Tomb round the dky ; with • 
llD.anditaitaanteeVlem. Itaio^ H: «• bowid hi 

A HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, wid 
SUPPRESSION of the REBELLION hi the Comty U WEX- 
FORD, |ai the year ITMt with an Aecoualof the Authoc'a Cap- 
tivity amoimthe Refasb, and fvoffldantlal ddhrenoNe. By GMftOB 
Tavmb. Third EdittoD. ikao. Needy leady. 

A HISTORY €i the 8IEOB sT DERRY, ead BE. 
FBNCB of CNNISKILLEN, hi fhejpeait IMS and ISM. By 
«he Rer. JoBir Obaxam. Reder of Teaila^Aid, hi theDkl- 
eese of Deny. Second Editicn, with a Portrait of Ctarfence 
WaBter, and VIpettw of lheSlc|eer Dciry» Md df flie Deny 



»^« 



ibieend deyghtfUI Tolume, whWi meet eartahily. If In- 
eln a twuiiiU state* could not £ul to draw thither aa- 
ito of piccaieique ToBtlita.''-<<^Mr<rr4^ BMk», No. Te> 



SKETCHES in IRELAND, tecripftifBof iniwtt. 
hBfmidhlthertDvnoeileedDiatoiitehitheNerthaBdaottdi By 
the Rev. CjUAn Otwav. Pdc( Seew IQi. id. bd«. 

'^Aaebieend * 

land ware in a trt^ 

Dual ahoalaof ptccaieicpie 

TRUE STORIES frooi the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND, tathemamiar Of Stociecselactadflma IheHhiiMrlee of 
England oA SceUaad. By Jobm Jamjh M'OMraon. With Prta- 
tis^cceandVignetta Itoo, 3t. fld. hatf.honni^ or 4a, In gsten 

"We coBchide our notice of thSavery uaeAil Httle vi^ume, by 
' - to the ha«la oC Jtvm» and i 



II w»be f^wad H JiUBy the Tiew we 



have taken of it.'^j 

HINTS wiftlmtty iatwdea fiir te SMALL 
FARMERS of the COUNTY ef WEXFORD, but suited to the 
^euroagnceaefaaany paiti oC bdaiidi By MrMA«n» D^ylb. 

OBSERVATIONS « Ihd RURAL AFFAIRS of 

and 



IRELAND ; or a PraMlal Twttiae m Faeatting, Plenting, i 
Oardcntafc iSipttd »> the rfWuhlaBMi, EWMhuai^ Soil, and 
CUmate of the Oountry ; hMhidhig some Renkarts on the Re- 
ef Bcgi Bid WaBlM» and • Bnr hinia oB Onamcntal 
i» By Jo— FH LamaaTt Big. ISmo. In the Press. 
FATHER BUTLSR-Tho LOUdH DEARG 
PILORIM-UhhSkaldMiw ISaMb «llk Ifcil in d iwi , Ss. 6d. 
ck>th.Uala«d^pib 

ELLMER CASTLB, b Ranm Catholic Story of 
sHeS^^a^^ ThMEdMM> wBh FBTHmpiB ki IIM^ 

EDMUND 0*HARA, an IrUh {Ko^. By the 
Author of Bflmnr Casae^*with f rantlsplece. Igmo.Si. eS- doth. 

•* We have nof, ilnoe the perusal of • fMber Clement,* read 
any thtaig equal to Edmund aHara. We strongly reeommend it 
to our readers, aadeea asaue them, that tMr eenual of It will 
not dkaMaini any cKpectaikms, whlct^ omrdeaeriptien of it nay 
ialae.--C&ri»«e» EjSminer, No. ^ 

A VISIT to my BIRTH.P|*AC& By th< Author 
of" Early RccoUeetiadc»»te.ii|lhFraBtfaplece. ISmo. Third 
editioD. 2i. 6d. clothT^ " 

The ABBEY of IMNISMOYLB9 » 8«ory of ano- 
BMrCCirtury. Brthe AaO^of ''AVIdtto myBlilh.PlBce.* 
Second edition, with Fnmlispleoe. 18mo« Si. id. delh. 

A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
or a eomprehensiva Aceouvt of the City, Rdiaicii, Politics, and 
CusfioBBsof the Ancient Romens, with a CatiiMhertaal Anpendhu 
By John LAKKraaa. ISmo^ iti beards. 

A OREEK GRAMMAR^ on a«ev mmI wytlcmatk 
PUn. according to the AaelytloMeOmi. By the Bov* Tooiua 
Flyhh, A^MT^iand. 9s. bound. 

A SPELLING BOOK, on a Ntw Plan. By the 
R«r.KioibkBaBoi^,A.M* llBM»la.ad. Needyreaiy. 

PubUAad on the flnt day of eaeh MontU Is DuhUn and loadon, 
price Is. id. 

THE CHRISTIAN SXAMIKER; 

an* 

CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 

COMDUCfSD BT KBMBBM OT tBE IBTABU8USD CHURCH. 

The objeett for irbieh the CHRISTIAN EXAML 

NBRwaa oifghially established, were the dcfknce of the Church 
of Irrtaad, liftistaace to the spiiltaa] domination add auxiiUry 
fslmhoodsoftheChBieh of Borneo and the iDnstrathv, id sll «he 
ways ka which B PMdedical eao do» the doetrtaaa ef toue Rdigioti. 

To have baao sfi ie s t ad witha eeeape t e ot dciiee of hbenKty 
by the British end lUsh Claify, andPiddici diuiBf the oouise of 
seven Volumes, merke the high value that the Traden of the 
EXAMINER attach to such Electa, and the interest with whieh 
they receive every thiqg that may tend to throw light upon their 
importance; aadtfltt moee, the tncreasinf number of our talented 
Correspoudcntl, give w even a more sure cnterioe, that our ex- 
ertiona are cstimaled* at least, aathe aedloua endeavours of no 
unobservant indtvldnalb 

We would now return our warmest thaaka to our Friends and 



Correspondenta, assurlM theiWb that we expect and desire their 

ftvour no looger than while they perceive in our Work an honest ' 

aideavour to miniate the psiawplft upcD wUeh it was founded. 



Circumstances wry, and the Ikshioos ot tUk wOrld change->but 
these principles are permaoeM, Biey are drawn Arom the everlast- 
iiW 0«pel ^OecW dDd embodied in our ApoAdleChuMh, 1 
' « TMiwhceee— * ^" - " " 



HoBswhohsvee^ioyedlMvlUhb Wewoiildcfciaeonr i 
hf sayhtf to her adaairaUe strnetnie^ " Bifo 
faiaosasuble 10 the attajuef firiae friMda to 1 
waik^aadefopenai 
J^ram Pn*te€ ta Pot 

ThedhristlMi E^ntoerweam tabH a hsd faaJuly.lgSS> AikM 
edUiai^ of No. 1. havtav bMB pitelad. onatVMe Seto OM MAT be 
had. 

OftlhtFMof Mt tM4«to|«MMied»inlBM» yi^ 

tobeoontUiuedlfonth^y. 
NUMBER L 

DUBLIN JtfvENILB MAGAZINE ; 

_ LITERARY AND REUOIOUS MISCELLANY. 
TheUMMtcdthe DUBUM JUYBNILB MAOAElNBpio. 
foie w immk iBB^ aaaKiihaa poedhic* lUemry emnsfwisnt with 



nUciouB inatnwttOB, and uaaAd InlbsBrntlon with . 

hepbg te nnder thalT Work at onee B pleaiiBg i^biaik>a to the 
more sludloua dam of their icBden, aad 



Some of the contrilnitors are akcndy 1 _ 

world^and it te hoped that this Week irtS bethemcam oTdmw. 
'^' ■^"^^' " - - - neoBlrl- 



|ig teth the taWnta of tthv yoBBB peenlo, Ikdaa ^^mi 

hidlou in prase aad vene will be thankfully reodfidi 
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WAVJ^ELBY NOVELS. 

On thejtm vfJvne vritt he p m h U ihid, 
tTComtno BT nRMxttxoif 

ICo tfie King's 0Mi Grsctotw ;|lla|(0ts, 

VOLUME FIRST 
or A wswjiDniow of 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

«o Bi comnrcBB ut xonthlt tolumm^ umni) aitd 

GORBXCTUH 

WITH JL OXirSEJLL nZFACS, 

AH IMTBODDCriOK TO XACB XOTXt, 

▲KD iroxis, Hiaro&icAL ahd xLi«vnKATxvx» bt 

THE AUTHOR. 

EMbri1Mi«4 with FiontitpieM ind VUpiflCte Titks. ftotai D«ri|ill 

Kzecatad eznreMW for the p i i tnt IZditlQiia brthiB 

MOST EMINENT ARTUrfS. 

Printed for CADKLLft Co. EdlataiKh; SiiiPKiir & Mah^ 

8HAZ,L, LoiMlont and tohvha^ qf tvery Booktdltr thnraghout 

t he Kingdom. ^«____««»»..«— .— _ 

PubKihfd tbli day, 8to, fvikeTis: 
THE HT81 DRY of the R0M4K LAW daritig 
-^ the IHODLE AOES.-Trai»tated from the Original Ger- 
nun of Cakj. Vom Sationt. 

By E. CATHGART« 

Vol. I. 

Showing the Inflneoce of Ronen Jurl^midevee on tho Lewi 

of the Nations of WertemBoropegeaenUy, dmri«g Che ris e«i- 

toriet before Imerlnt. 

Adam Black, E4inbiur((bt^«nd LowoicAK.aiid Cob London. 



Br JOHN CUNNINOHA WE, BoofeieBer^ 05, AigyU Mceet, 
Ghngow, 

A DISCOtJRSB on the DUTIES of HAK- 

^^ KlND«at8nhS«etsorCivtlAut1writy. 

By «he Hev. JOHN SMYTH, M. A., 
Minister of St George's, Glasgow. 
*• Rsader, therefore* unto Ciesar (he thlngi rtdeh h> CbmiI, 
and vncp Gad thetbtacs whleh be God's.'* 
pulnlehed by re^ineet. 
SoM a!eo iff Wauoh & Imrne. and W. Wsttb fc Go. Edln- 
bureh; IL Waia, OiteBock ; a CVTBaaRTiOK* Paidayi and 
HuaaT, CBAHoa, and Ca LoBddn> 



JACOBITE MINSTRELS?. 

* Jnstl'ttbWwd* 
la anoekot Volnine» wtth a beauttftil Fmnttoiceaand Vignette 

Title engraved on Steel by Jenkins, pilee 5s. in extra bde. 
TACOBITK MINSTRELSY; a Collectwn of 

^ thenoct Popular LEGENDS, BALLADS, end SONGS i 
with Notes. IDnstmttve of the Text, and eontalniiw Hlstorieal 
Details in reUition to the House of Stnait, ftom i6«0 to ITSi. 

Gta-fgow: Pilbted for Ricbard Gniwiy Ik Co. ; end sold by 
W. Huirrca, and Jamsb Sicllib, Edinbaight Lnwia Smith* 
Aberdeen t and Thomas Taoo, London. 



INTERESTING WORKS 

FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERa 

LUMSBEN ft SON'S 

STEAM-BOAT COMPANION; 

AND 

STRANGER'S GUIDE 

TOTHB 

HIGHLANDS, ISLANDS, «k LAKES OF SCOTLANa 
Embdlished with numerone beauilfol EngraTings of some of the 
most interesting Scenery in the Western idands and Highlands; 
end lUustrattd ny aceinaie Maps and Charts teken fhnn actual 
survey. Coloured and mounted on Canvass. The work gives a 
lieular aeeount of the numerous Steam voyages, and pnodpal 
id ToQfs \ and contains a Topographieal dcseription of the 



River Clyde, and the adjolnhie Secneiy of Loch Lomond % many 
eurions ueidente <tf Local History and Antiquities; and several 
highly mterestfair nottcesof Mineralegieal and OeologiesJ Phey- 

"ouSst. 



, whMi wUTbe ftmnda valuaUe aaquldtton 



Gerioaieal 
BBtotfieSc 



Pilct 7h ttU BMfly bound. 



' DUNCAN'S 
ITINERARY OF SCOTLAND, 

GBEATLT ENLABOBD, 
By the addkkMi Of New Roads t eopkras Historical. Aill 
and Loeal Observations; and an Apfwndlx, oontalnmg a 
MhMralMloal aeeount of the Gounttss I and deseripdom 
Caaab, Harbonrs, Mountains, Lakes, and SeenciTof A 
iUustrsted by a beaudfol Roed Map of Seotlaad, Map of the 
Country between the Friths of Forth nd Clyde, and a Phm of 
North and South QueensfeiTT. 
Prioe 7s. fid.*neatiy bound. 
^Published by J.LuHaoHH * Sow, 01ii«ovt kadiold bfall 
thebookaeUen: ^ ^ 



5«S/?^^^'"^^^ - 



DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

fOlTMOBD OH TBB 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SOOTZiANDl 



BdWbnrght Cohstablb Ae GOb, U^ 
HuaaTf Chahcx, and Co, l-iondon. 



NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, Z vols^poet Svo^ prioe £ljjSu bovft^ 

THE LAIRDS OP fc'IFB. 

FMuM in jDMn/via. 

•«Its knowledge of life is nnquestlooahla, tad Iha i 
powers of severe oerlcature equally sOb"— Am. 

< 'These volumes ere written by a pereon of tasle and I 

^one who might bestir hioMeif to better thinA.*--Flft mer^i. 

"The Lairds of Fife n^liuti considerable origiaality <^ 8»> 
nlus.'^-Coanm/. 

"This Novel, likethe Novels ofaie Author of Warcdqr.vn 
be read every where "'Okiarser. 

Edkibnrgh; Cohstablb ft Co., 19« Waterioo Ftaeet awl 
HvasT. c:HAifca, ft Ca London* 



And sold 
A new and greatly 



Ja«t pub'lfihi*d, . 
all BookscUen. price S4 b«B^ 
^ andcorrcoted edMoo. siMaotfpad. of 



CELGCTAex Eutropii HUtoria Romana, etCor- 
^ nrili Nepotist Iteroque ex Febullt Phadri JBeopBe. eon No- 
tuUs Anglicants: et VoeaVuIarfe Uberrimo; in Osathnn Tyi uw n 



Anglicants: _. , 

Conseripta, BdioltGvLitLMUa LomaAiir, LL.D. Bdibo tcitia, 
ampllata. 

01«^gttSB.veneaBtapQdRoBeBiraoHetAncniaoH; itemMto. 
boigi. apndOLiram et Bom; et Loadini, apud BLUJnrnv et 
Chadotk. IStS. 

The fonner pdlt«0B oftbis woft WBi iaosl«id wHh the decidad 
approval of Teachers and the Public. The present, it Is beBc««d, 
win be found stUl more worthy of it 

^ •«• Shortly will be published, a new eiBtloB of LORRAINE 
PH4SDRUS' FABLES, also giaady Improved and sleineCyML 

R. dE A. have (or sale atpreacnt a ooaaplete copy of tte EDUf* 
BURGH REVIEW, Nos. 1 to 96, in exeeOcMcoadithm^ »««• 
£5. lOi. I and of MAURICES* HIN008TAN. S vab, 410^ 



Abo, a fow copies cT GRAHAM'S BSSAV on OSSUN, Bvo; 
and the ANT, a coUeetlon of original and wiwi PkWljB'pate^ 
beautifully printed. ^^ 

«« Anadmhabie worit in both d e p e m nentfc"— Wwelfai tt. mg^ 

NBW »0N08, WITH THE Bf USia 

Just pttbUshad, In a large volume duodeehno, price 4a. fid., with 

a beautlAil Vignette Title, 

NIGHTINGALE, a choice Selection of 

tt ADMIRED POPULAR 90NGS, H<wte,PlakiMii. 
SeatimentBl, Humorous^ and BacehenaBaa. Arnqpidtelhe 

VlOLTH, FlUTB. VOICB. 

Ghagow: Printed for Ricbaho GnirviB and GObX Jambb 



nrwaote 

" Wa (btek ttb aa ectnaiely taateftd and jodlekMa I 
the writcfs from whose intelleotaal slom theeatnoteaaeaMaB. 
are all men of the highest talents and attainmeBia.''->jnpev Pren. 

GImgow! Printedfor Richabb GBimw ^ C;ow. and aold by 
JoBH LoTBXAM aad W. Huhtbb, Edinbaii^i Lavna Sana, 
Aberdeen; and Tbomab Taoo, London. 



THE 



Stillib, EdinbuTfh I and TaascAa Taoo, 

Where may be had, unlfonaly piiatad with tlw 

The " THRUSHFrnid '« SKV-LARK.** 

Thut three volu$»e»eon^rtM dU the bed Sev>ia Arlavvage. 

MODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

With a Fine Portrait of Dr CaALMxaa, Prke da. 

IVf ODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE, contain- 

^^^ tag Seleolioaa lh»n POPULAR DISCOURSES, aad olter 
Wrilli«i of the moct EMINENT BRITISH OIVDrBSL 
By A. LOGAN. 

«« Wb can safely leoommend this book at i 
eompanfcm for the student In Theology.*'— Eli 

" Its design is highly laudebl^and it hes1 
good teste and ludgment."— ScoMbft Uterary GauUe. 

"The Seleetion docsetedit to the heed and heart of ne boi- 
tor; every sut|}eot of a oontroverrial nature has been wisriy ci. 
duded, and nothing admitted but what moat tend not oeiiy to 
promote our peace nere, but out happioass hesaalter.* iScefr 



Edinburgh! Published forthaPluraietors, ewy SalaidarMi 

* lag. by CONSTABLE & Ca 19, WATBHUM) PLACKs 

Sold aleo by RoBBBTtoif Ae AntiHaoa, Gla^iowt W.Cvbbt, 

JuB. ft Co. Dublfcn ; Hubbt, Cbabcb, ft Co. Landoa; aad I7 

sn Newenen. Posrmastete, and Claks of the Band, Or —"^ 

out the United Klaadom. 

PHce 6tf. or SU m p ed , and eenijree lyfoei, UM» 

nrlntad bf BAi&MtTruB'dt Co„#attrb 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM ANB BELLES LBTTRE& 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte* 



WAVERLBY NOVBIjS. 

On tkejtrst of June vntt he puhOshedf 
imcaiBao-av nnuiinioir 

€0 ttft itiiis'f iSoKt <Bft«aou« illaM&» 

VOLUME FIRST 
ov ▲ H«tr ■DiTiojf or 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BS COMTtNUKD I« MONTBLY TOLUMXSy RKVUXO AITD 

CORftECTBO, 

WITR A OElTEftAL PRXFACK, 

A>r IKTSODUCTIOH TO XACH KOTKLy 

AMD VOVKBy HUTORICAL AXD ILLUSTEATIVS, BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

Smbellisbad viUkFronOqiiMefl and WlgnMm Tltte. flVom DorigM 

Sxeotttwl exprtisir for the pcewnt Bditioo, Iqr the 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

Then an few dceumataiicM in tha historjr of letters more ra- 
markable thaa the rite and promaa of the Watbbuiy No- 
vsLs. Unlike nuMt other moduetiona of genlua* ther had 
Qo inCancy to ftniJSglB with, but xeached At onea the higheit 
poRnt of poMie farour,— a rtatioo wfaieh they have erer ilnee 
mainuined wtA undiralnlthed povulavlty. 

The eirenletkiB of theie woifca haTlng been hitherto oonlliMd, 
in a creat degree, to the wealthier ranlu of society, the Proprie- 
tors have lesoinitto niaee them within the ipach of leaders of 
all dasMs, br repubHshiag them in a less costly, but at the same 
time more eteftant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodiosl itaue. 

The PubKshers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
s p e ed y commencement d a Nbw Editiov, to be publiahed in 

MOIVTHLY VOLUaiBS. 

In thisiMdniUiting they have had the eheerftil co^peratioB of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised ever/ one of the 
Novela, but has added ExpUoatory Not«, and • new Introduo- 
tion to esoh of them. 

The nature and exAsat of these oonraotions and addHionf «rfll 
b« bast mdeniuod by giving entire^ fkoia Voiame Ftnt, Th« 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTIsku BNT. 

It has beso the occasicMial occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley, fw seversl years past, to levise and correct tt» vohimlnous 
series of Novels which peiw udder tlwt name; in order that, if 
they shouh ever appear as his avowed productions, lie miAht ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a oontinuanoe of tne pub- 
lie faTour with which th«r have been honoured ever since their 
flnt appearance. For a Hmg period, however H see me d Uliely 
that the improved and llluitrated edition whkh he mediUted 
would be a posthumous pubUoatlon. But the couiee of events, 
which oocauoosd the dlsdosureof ihe Author's nana* having, hi 
a gteal mf aton, r e sto red to him a son of parmtal ooatrol over 
these Works* he Is naturally induced to give them to the press la 
a coTMoled, and, ha hofies, an improved form, while lllb and 
> Health permit the task of revising and Ithutrating them. Sueh 
being his purpose, it is naesaaiy to lay a ftw words on the pim 
of the pioposcd Edition. 

In suting it to be revised and conected, it is not to be bifcrred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenof of the stories, thecha- 
racter of the aotois, or the spirit of the dlalotflpie. Them is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all th^ iiolnts,--but where 
Che tree fidis it must lie. Any attempt to 6bvlate critielsfls, how- 
ever Just, by altering a work already m Ihe hands of the public, 
is eeoerallv unsueeesiftil. In the moit improbable' lleilon, the 
reader still desires so«e air of vraisfiaMiact, and docs not relish 
that the takddentt of a tale fbmiHar to. him should be alteiad to 
suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
process of feeling Is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
children, vrtio cannot endure tlutt a nursery story should be re< 
p e a ted to them diflbrently fkom the manner in which it was flnt 
told. 

But withoat altering, la the sUghtest degree, either the story, 
ov the mode of telling it, the Author hsa uken this opportuni^ 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That i«iab 
ahouldesbt cannot be wondered at, when It Is eouMered that 
the Publishen loaod It their interest to hurry throsudi the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of iivltlan. It is 
toofed that the prssenC edition wHI be fbtt&dftae from eRorsef 
that aoeldeatal kind. 

The Author hes also ventursd to make eomeemsadatkiaa of 
_ dtlltaant character, which, with 
tiona from the original stories as I 



a dtlltaant character, which, withoat being aueh apparent davla- 
tiona from the original stories as to disturb the .rsailer'sjoid asso* 
ciatioos, wUl, he winks, add sometbing to the ^rit or the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist In occasional 
pruning where the language U teduadaat, oomp re m h m where the 
etyle ia looee, bifushm of vifour where it is languid, the exchange 
of less forelble for more anpropriata epitheta-sUght alteiatkms, 
in short* like the b»t touches of an artist* which oontribute to 
hcightea and flalBh the pletare, though i ' 
hardly detect In what they c ' ^ 



The Geaeml fiegwe (0 the aew 
Notices to each sepwate work, will 

eireumstanoes ^ ' 

Tales, as 



thalal 
an account of 

Novels and 
be 



noes attendiiM the first publication of the Novela a 

may appear uterestlnc m themselves, or proper to 

cated to the pubHo. Tne Author abo proposes to pub- 

lc«nda, family tradltkms, or 

e formed the ground-work of 



lish, on this oooasion, ^ _ 

obstfBie historical fbcts, which have formed the ground-work of 
theee Novels, and to give aorae aeeeunt of the puces where the 
scenes an laid, whes these a n ahMethsri ot hi part, real; as 
weUasa statement of paitieulaf iaadeata fouadea oolketi to- 
gether with a men eopious Glossary, and Notts eaplaoatory of 
the ancient wistams, and popular sapemrtrtnnst nfawedtn lathe 
Roaaaaces. 

Upon the whole. It U hoped that the Waverley Novels, tethsAr 
new dress, will not be found to have loat any part of their attiac- 
tioos in consequence of recelviag illustatkms by the Author« and 
undergoing his oaref ul nvision. 
ABBOTavoai^* January 18S9. 



TMi Idltien wOl not only be improved In the 1 



rhiaC 



stated, but also enriched by the peneila of the eminent Artists 
^^ ^ 'to fibetliih Iti among these aiay be 



who have 1 



David WiuLia. R.A«t Edwiw LAirDaaaa, R.A. i C. R. hm^ 
hiM, R.A. t AaaABAK Cooraa, R»A. \ A. B. Cmaunh, R.A. » 
.0. 8. NawToir, A.R.A.t E. P. SraraAaoevt H. Coa* 

BOVLDt WlIrLIAM KWOt J. STAKBIBIA | JOBIf BUBaBTt 

aad Hi P. BemnireTOV. ■ 
The ea gia f liMM win be eae en t ed en steel, by 
CBABLaa Hbatb; Wiiaiam Pzitdbni Cbablbb Rolui 

JaMBB MlTORBLLl F. EBOLBMBAaTI AMBaOBB WaBKBIT ; 

RoasAT GBATBai J. C. BowABoa; W. J. Goobb 1 W« 
BvaoMi Davbvpobt: SuBitTOift DvacAirt Miujtas 
•ad Other eminent Engravers. 

PLAN OF TUB WORK. 

I. ThesiflB to be roval 18mo, prraled ia the very best flaaanar. 
aad ho^pre s sed } eaca voituaa to ooatain about |0i) pi^es, price 
5s. done up In cloth. 

U. The pttbUeatleB to eoeaaeaei oa 1st June aeatt ahd tobe 
eontiaued«^gukuly,on the iist daf of each moath. Oil thBvhode 
iaeomnieted. 

Ill, r " 



they are attached. 



k» hav^a Frantbpleae aad Vlpiflla ttUB- 
MeSjik i^stiative of the Nevtt la wbah 

~ iV.Tl^ Work will be eompleted in Fobtt VoLvuvi, aam- 
men^iV wilh WAVBai.BY, and closing with Wooon-rocK. lilt 
Autlwr\«ddidons wttl form about two of these Forty VeMnei. 

•fa Tlu Editkm is ao Csradvanosd ^ pass, that ragdarity of 
pubUiaUoQ may be depeoded on ; and, to fncn subscribers aa may 
wish to have some of the Novels oompMe oa the appearance 
of the drst volume of each respectively, the Publishers hava to 
fttatcb that the whale of Wavbbi*bt nuy be had oa thtflnf of 
June, la S vols, for 10s. 

Aad, in like numaer. 



Omr iLuniBaiiffG, in t vols, on the 1st of Angost 
Tbb AMTiQUAaVt in S vols, on the 1st of October. 
Roa Hoy, in t vols, on the 1st of December. 



As wen ss such others, during the progress of the E^l 
Its arraBgemsat enabica the Publishan to deUvar la oc 
Tkles. 

The puUlc ara rsapeetfblly laquesM toinspeet the DeilgBiand 
Eagnvmgs at the premises of the Pabll4ms, 

Aad at Moow, Bova, aad Gbatbi. PriaiMllen to his Matety, 
e, PaU Man, London, by whom they win be sold sepaiaMyTas 
win be afterwards anaouaeed. 

Priated for CADBLL & Ox 41, 8t Aadraw 8<|naia, Edto- 
borghi aad to be had of every BoohseM er throughout the 
KimnloBi. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For produetatg an Efl b tv ts ul Bg 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 

'PHESE Powders are now very generally known 

(and m gsneraUy approved,) forjaoduoUig an estremely re- 
ftehiagaai pleasant eOirveicing IMak, and at the same time a 
safe, mild, aad Cooltaig Aperient* peculiarly adapted to rsiieve 
Indigestkin, Heartburn, and Nausea, and coantaiaet Acidity In 
the Stomaea. If frequently taken, it wiU gtaanilly obviate the 
aeoesslty of havtaig reeourae to Calomel, Epeou Salt^ and other 
tirong aad nauseous medldnes, whidi often deliUUate the system 
witlMNit producing the desired eflbctsi and when bAen after too 
ftoe aa hidalgenoe ia thehvarles of the Tahle^jpartieulariy after 
too much wiaa, the uenaf disagreeable eflbcts wfll be pnvented. 
««a Then being a— wniM laindor ImiiatiaBa ef these Pow. 
ders vended, it Is neeHMry to observe, that the Prsparer'sname 
and addims, " Batter. 75, Priaei^ Stnet, Bdhiburgli? areprint- 
ed hi the Label and Bill accompanying each Bax of the genuine 

Is^M.. or In neat eases for the 

each. The caaes for Bxporti^ 



CTountry, 
ttoaaml 
Powdenmagrbe 



„ jpanyingeai 

SeMhi Boaea oely. at IsTm., or la aeat 
r BBortatioa, '" ~ * 



, lOe. «d. 



ttoa are IhieA^ith Tin, and casafblly eoldered up, aad thus the 
ltd for any length of tiiaai la any cU- 



mala. 

Sold by ttM Aaparer «s above mentioned t also by Bvtlbb It 
Co. 4« Cheapaide^ Cocaer of St Paul's, LoadoB ( aad the priaeipal 
Dnigglats, aad othen, la every Towa of the Unitod Klagrtom. . 
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TBB EDINBUBafi LITBItART JODBNAL: OB, 



DEBRBTTS FBSRACOS, Fib. 18S9. 
Jmti — ■ ■ 



HDt tiiM, with Oif Mm m^iaaj •Bgwred, tli* ngmtentli. 
_tf<»qf ^£nxGE of the United JOn^ 



DBBEETTf nSKA 

PriMMd fw|uviil»nni0t B« 



„ B«Mii*sir I CI.A1IXBSI LoiroKAar dc 
Go. : CaI>BU#I J. RlCMAB9fl»llt •!. M. Rjcbaiumqjii IUx.i>* 



liutiudir , 

IjUIY2M»1 Bo] 



WIVAECR4M«Kt BOomi BMBSBlBAOtnem Hatchakmi 

ir ^ C0wt Pasoout dtOObS tfAarurt PicxBRmot 
Bo»aaos; Tshflbmam i aad Hovhnvms, UonAaat 
nd mIA 07 BtthL Ac B»AoruTK, 6» Brak StiMC, Bdinbtzsb. 
Of w|oaiiMybehad,iiBU'amiIf prlaftMl, . 
DlBHREfT*8 BARON liTAOfit Nev RdUkm, 
t owM^d to g<yiwnlwr MM, t<ro Toluina<, ISaOp pnce £l, to. 

In OM «DliUB0 foyid Uno^ «MtaSi«^«ttdt of 900 pi«Mb 

T IBER SCHOLASTICUS ; w, An AocMiitof 

-^^FoUowshiiM^ SehoUnhlpt, Md IteMMtfoM. •ttheUnfc. 
▼MttMJDfOxfotiiMMlQmiMiMi ty wtrnm fmindad, aid iifc». 
«erop#iitDNaU«wofBnglMdaiAW«lat, ori«alflMlto|i«N 
tteJdtr ttaxi Md Pwtem ; tfw, dwuA VtHagm, PrtdieSdiodi^ 
MMI Oivtantf ^ctaooli, CbttCMcd C^ 
^Mdoo, Oanionte BnUM, TrastsH, te, M M«« Univantey ad- 
TMtag«alteclMd tothflm, oriBtJhdr PatinMfBh With 



pi)^ Indi 

f»riiK«t for C J. 67 and F. RiTiiraroir, Undoa 1 Mid aoM tof 
B«UL ^ B»ADVUT«» 6, Bask SCiaet, Bdmbiirf h. 

DuNm, Itt Mwreh, 1889. 
WORKS PUBLISHED 

BT 

WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. & CO. 

9, Uppar SaakviUe Stoat. Dublin. 

Utftoii OUVBR ^B0YO.jbUi*«i|ht aBdAUoUwr Book- 

FXPI*AWATORV ttti PRACTICAJr COaC- 
'^ «BN1% buit^t aariea «f Aint Leatam mi «!■ NEW 
TESTAMSM T. dwi^ied M an AlaUtaBt te VtanU/ W<n3& a»d 
tuttad to tbc ompacUf of aUnnkib 1»T» Clenjman of thcT^CstA- 
Hiihed CbiacitrV.rt I, MbUbrfir, Sd adttSoArfe. Fkrt If. Itluk, 

M ^dKton. It rAU Patt ni. iiuAri M«^<diia» tt. nn IT. 

*riiir1lnt Toldme, confaUrtitt Bve NumbM^ loay ba bid conv 
plate, prfca IOl 6d. akaMw Wa mnaiiibiif f^rtavOl appear at 

A CRITrC^fTliXAMtNATION of onr SA- 

VlOUft^S DISCOURSES, with ttgnd to diaevldanae dieyaflbrd 
Of hit Divine Natnce. By the RoCW. H. V^vxaa ; a DiMar- 
tatloo poUkhed in oompHAnaa i»Mb tbe'viAcT^ R«v. Jobn 
ncLAB, « bavte otMaed'tba aomial niaa taatitnlad by him la 
tbeJ^nivenSty of Cambrian Sd adttiiB, Ifmo. IntbaPreai. 

The fiEW PICTURE ofDUBLlN ; orStraoger'a 
Guide thiottgh the Irish Mecropdia* rAnUlniw a dearriptioo of 
every pubHeaad priTata Buildiof wotthy of iKMea« aad a oonect 
account of thevatious ConuaQcty, Literary, Bcoavoleiyt, aad 
RaUliOva InaCitiHloQai io iHtfiA la«dded, a titiaf Sketch of the 
tadoua Fleaaure Tourt roB&d'th« Cjty ; with a dew Map of pub- 
Un; and sixteen flaeVieWs. ' ISmo, 7i«6d. bound in gieen. 

A HISTORY of the RISK. P|lOGHKSS, aad 
SUFPRBSStON of the REBELLION in tha County of WBX- 
FORD, ita the year 1796 1 witfi an Account oTtbk AUthoc's Cap- 
tivity anaiMthe Rabab. uA vtovidentia] ddivennoeb By Obomb 
Tatiax. Tbtnl UMoo, Inaa Nearly randy. 

A HISTORY of the SIEGE of DERRY, and DE- 
FENCE of ENNJSULIfEK, In thBjoartOdSS aid 1699. By 
the Rev. Jobk Oxaham, Raptor df 'nanlafht-Ard, in the Dlo- 
oeie of Darrv. Seeond Bdltian, with a fbftrtit of Governor 
Walfcary«BdVtoattaaofj|e8i<yof Denry^and of the Deny 

hKBTOBES in IROpiND, temptive of iDterest- 
ln(aMlhltherlo«nnotliedX%rictstai the North andSoiith By 
tbeBev.CJxaAXOrwAT. Fttt Svo^ lOi. Gd. bds. 

«• AnahtoanddelliAAftd Ttfltnoe, whidi mpat ccrtaloly, if Iro- 
laui warn In a uanquU state, eoold not AdI to dMw thuher an- 
ttual shoals ofpletureaque Tourists.*— ^rf^rlv lieviev. No. 76. 

TRUE ^TOKIfiS from the UlSTORY of IRE. 
LAND, in iba naBnner of Stories saledad from the Hktoitoa of 
ai^Seatkad. By JoBH jAKxa IlKSnxGOB. IVithFioB. 
as. 6d. hatf-bound* or 5s. in green 



Oardsnk^ lalapiart to the OheoiHtaaees. naaaunofs, ftall. ^id 
CUmateoC the Coantry t hiehidiBg some Remarks on Ae R» 
elafaotagof Bogs and Waates, aad a ISsw hiott oo CByimental 
GardaaiB^ By Joaxra LAitBxxT, Esa. IBoia la na ftaoL 

FATHER BUTLER-Tbe LOUOH DBAKG . 
PlLORIlI-JriahSkatGhas. 18mo> wift FwiiHiyiaae, Sa. 6d. > 
eloth. In a few days. 

EliLUER CASTLE, a RooiBn CbAoUb Story of 
the 19th. Centnry. Tbiid EdItioB, with FMndspicoa. IB 
Ss. 6d. dotliv 

EDJhIUNO O'HARA. xn Iriab Btory. Br 
Author of Ellaaer Castlsb" with Prontispiaee. 19mo. 8s.6d. eloth. 

•* We have not, sbioa tlie pemsal of < FaBiet demant,' read 
any thhur enial to Bdxiimd CrHanu We sCfgncty a a tomwi d tt 



any tlili« eqpial to I 
to our readers* and 



dlsapBobitany . 

raiaa/'--oifMfan EatmOmr, No. 4& 
A VISIT to my lilRTH-PLACB. 



tetrpaniiialorttwia 
ocaei^QaB 01 



I of ttnay 



B y die Amthor 
te* villi FaontiByiaoa. 



ef'-Eaily: 

ediioB. fs.6d. eloth. 

the ABBEY of IKNISBIOYLE ; a Storr of bdo- 
thar OsBtttiy. Br the Author of " A Visit ta my Birth-Ptocx." 
Saaoadedftkm, with FrottUsnieee. ISmob Si. 6d. dalh. 

A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 
or a eomprabensive Aeeonnt of the City, Rriicien, PoSties. and 
Cuafeams of the Anoient Romsns, with a Cateobetical ApfOMiii. 
ByJoHx Lanktxxx. ISnxv 3x boards. 

A GREEK ORAM AIAR. on anew and syBtBDixtic 
Plan, aeoonUng ti> the Anidytic Metliod. By the Rav. Tboxas 
Pltxx, A.lf. Itnxi, 3s, bound. 

A ^SPELLING BOOK, 00 a Ne« Plan. B7 the 
Rev. RiCBAXD ftox. A*1L Itom* Is. 6d. Nearly ixady. 
Pnblhhed on tlairst day Of eaeh Moath, la DoMin and LoadoB. 
price Is* fid* 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAimnOt; 

AND < 

CHURCH OP IRELAND MAGAZIMB, 

COMt^VCtkD Vt KKMBBaa OF XBB BC<ABU|«Ba CKCACB. 

.The oh{eeu for which the CHRISTIAN SXAMf. 

LnER was aMMHy eatabiishad, ware the defewe of AxCtaucb 
ef trdand, tiiiltaxce to the sphftaal dnmiwa»>B 
^ iMwods of dy Chnriihof iWpe. an4 «)i»9Mtni 

W m wisich xPerlodf <al can do, Ifav douttftai taT ' 



fiapieoe 
aUET 

•« We eomdode onr nothse of this vny nsafnl little Tohuaa, by 
aarasaUy raooounending it to the heads of AaxUies and of 
Bchoolk QonfidaBt that it wiU be foiu^ to Justly the view we 
hBVwtdEsn of it."— Du&Rn IFar^^. 

HINTS originnlly intended for the SMALL 
FARMBRa of the.e0UNTT of WEXFORD, bnteuHed to the 
Onans^Muaa of maaypatta^of Ireland. ByllrMABTixDoYLB 

ObJrrVATI0NS on flie RUBAL AFFAIRS of 
IRELAND: or a PixctfMlTraaiSse OB Fanning, Plaattaig, aad 



Td have been supporv.'^ whh a'eoiiipeieBfc lUuial iTf Ilbm^ty 

/ the BttCilh and iS<rfiX:ieHh^aiid PuMms ^MSfoto eoBSM of 

•eyea yolumeii marks ihelii^ value that^M#WQflhi 



EXAKINERattaah to such ol^ects, audthek^ 
they robflive every thing that may teod to thmwl 
fanpojfince: and still tad*.thcir""- — ^- 



Oorrespoodcats, gives us^nrea a more sow rrlmab IM our ex< 
artions are e«thnated« atieaft, as (ho aaalons «id»TOorsof no 
unobservant individuals. 



aikdeavour to maixwi^ tfie uriDciplea upon wtiifeh it waa 

Circumstanees vary, and top faahiqns of this worid dmnga— bat 
these principlerate permnncfnt, they are drawn flrasn tha evotlatf- 
ing Gospel of Ood, and embodied in our Apostolie Chwtlw who« 
formulvcies and whose services have beep made a btsastag to aUI> 
lions who have enjoyed liac llgllt We would okiie ov Addxcssr 
by saying to her admaable struetote, *' Etto pefxctea.* tqoallj 
inaooessftle to the attsdu of false friends to undctBdna her bai- 
warlcs, and of open eneoiioi to ovwthrow herramnarts.— I?i»tfcto 
JhmPnflicetoFoLni. December, Hn- 

The Ghriatian Bxamfaker wasestaUishBd in July: 199& AttM 
edithm of No. L haring been printed* com|ikteBcfsa«aMoba 
had. 

Oa thB FliBtof April, 1699« wiU be Biddislwd, la 19Mib fdtolx 

t^ be eootiBued Manthly^ 

NUMBER L 

OF TBB 

DUBLIN JUVENILE MAOAEtNS; 

LITERARY AND REUGIOUS 

TboBditoCBOf the DUBLIN JDVBNItB 




pose to eoobine. aamuebas posslbia, man 
religious instruction, and usafiu inforBMttoh 
lu>|uog to render their Work at once a plaasiBg 
more studious dass of their readem, aad a g 
gratiflaation and improven^ent^ 

Some of the contdbotDn am alraady known to ttia Htemry 
world, anditishopeii that this Woak wiU betheneaBaof diaiN 
ing forth the talcDta of other young people* 
Imtiona in prose and vene wiU be thanUutly 



Edinburgh : PohUshed for the Proprietora, every Satarday Hon. 

ing, by CONSTABLE dc CO. 19. WATREtQO PLACEt 
Sold ajio by RoxaxTaox A ATKiBa»x» Glaspm; ^ Cobby, 

iun. A: Co. DubUnt UnxaT, Cbamcb. & Co. Londapa: imd by 

all Newsmen, Poatroaiters, aad Cleiks of the Road. IT 

out the United Kingdoau 

PH^ 6d. or 6te^^ and srnf Am ^ pasC UML 

Prlnttd by BALLAwmz & Co.» PaiU^ Work« 



WEEKLY HBOISTER OP CRITICISM AND BELLES LBTTRES. S7 



ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

ConMctedwUk Seieno$t IAUraiur% and ih$ Jjfi. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On thefim ofjvne will fe fmbHthed, 

IITBCRIBBD BT PBBMIBBfOir 

to tfie WHnnfu Mott erxutUMM iila)fitc» 

VOLUME FIRST 
OF A imir BDiTioir of 

THE WAVBRLEY NOVELS; 
TO Bi coiiraroJBP iv xomthlt yoiuicxBy bstubd aitb 

OOERSCRI*, 

wna A osvsKAt pBirAcs* 

Air IMVAOOaCTIOX VO SACH WOVlLy 

AYD VCfrWM, USTOMCAL AITB lUURBATlTXi BT 

THC AUTHOR. 

EmMHiliad wifh FrontiipleQM and Vlgn«tt0 Tltte, flrom Dtilgiu 



npreMly for the praient Edition* by tbB 
[OST EMINENT ARTISTS. 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

ThtMO* few eiiruimtinw in the hiiCorr of Icttet mora r»- 
mariuUe tluni the rite Bad prosreti of the Wavbblbt No- 
TBU. Unlike oMMt other moaaotkiiis of fmliit. ther hed 
no infknqrto struggle with, out reached at onoe the mglieet 
point of puhUe ikvour.— a station which they have ever since 
maintained with undiminished popularity. 

The eircuiatioo of these works having been hitherto confined* 
in a creat degree* to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tor! have reeolved to place them withtai flie readi of readers of 
all claMCs, by repablishing tliem in a less eostly, but at the same 
time more siiagint ih^pe^ and.wlth the additional advantage of a 
periodieal icsue* 

The PuMishevB havw therefiMe the honour of aanmnefaig the 
•pecdv commeacement of a Niw Emrxoir* to be puUiahed in 
MO.TTRLY Vouraisa. 

In this undertaking they have had the eheerftit co-operafion of 
the Author himself, who lus not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes* and a new Introduo- 
tkm to each of then. 

The Bature and extent oi these eonecHoiii and additions will 
be bsst undentood by giving entire, tx<aa Volume First* The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTKKMENT. 

It has been the oooaaloBal oeevpalioB of the Author of Waver- 
ley, fin* several years past, to revise and correct the voluminoos 
series of Novels which pMs noder that name; In order that, if 
they shouli ev#r appear as hisavowed piodiietlona, he might ren- 
der them IB aomedegice deserving of a continuance of the pub> 
lie Ikvour with which thnrhave been honoofed ever slnee their 
flnt anpearanee. For a long period* however it seemed llkehr 
that tlie improved and iUustrated edition whkh he meditated 
would be a posthumous pwbUeatSon. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the dndosure of the Author's name, having, in 
a great nfashri^ DMtofed to hhn a sort of paantal eontrol over 
these Worka* beis naluraOy hidoeed to give them to the nrass In 
a oorrsded, and, he hopes, an Improved form, while life and 
health permit the task of iwdsing and lllttstratfaig them. Such 
being hispiBirpoee, it la necessary to say a fewwordaontheplaB 

In stating Uto be revised and eonected. It is not to be Infemd 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenorof the stoiles, the aha. 
racier of the actors, or the spirit of the diatogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— bat where 
the tree falls U must Ue. Any attempt to obvMte criticism* how- 
ever Just, by altering a work already in the hands of the pubUe, 
is generally unauooeaaAaL In the most improbable Action, the 
reader still desires some air of vnUemblance, and does not reliah 
that the inddento of a tale fSsmlHar to him should bo altered to 
suit the taste of eritlos, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
1 of ferilqg la so natural, that kt may be observed even in 



children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re* 
- nn the manner In "^ '" " ' 



peatedto 

told. 



iwhirtiltlVBafiiit 



Bat without altering* In the sllfditest dmee^ either the story* 
or the mode of tcUIng It, the Author bos taken this opportunlw 
to correct erron of the press and allps of the pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when ic la considered that 
the Publid\ers toand It their Interest to hurry through the press 
a sueceasioa of the early edltloaa of the varloas Novels* and that 
the Author had not the naoal opportunity of levMon. It la 
hoped that the preaentedMoawiU be found fkeeftnm cnoraof 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also ventored to make some emcndatloBs of 
a dlArent chaneter, which, without being soeh appannt devi^ 
tlfjns ftom tile original atoiies as to disturb the trssSeVs laid aaso. 
dations* will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the diik 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist In occasional 
pruning where the language is redundant* compression where the 
stvlc la loose, tnftaaloD of vigour wbfere it is hmguid. the exchange 
of leu forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations, 
in short* Uke the hut touches of an artjst, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picttue, though an innyedenced eye can 
hainly dsteit In what tniay busnlati 



e Author also fronoscs to pub- 
) lagends, femily faraditlons, or 
ve fomied the ground-woik of 



The Geoeral Pralhee to the new Ediiioa, and the Introduetory 
Notices to eodi separate work* will contain an acoount of such 
elrcumatances attmding the first publication of the Novels and 
Talca, as may ^»pear interestinff in themselves, or proper to be 

eommunleated to the pablie. Tne Author also f " 

Hah* on this oopaslao, the various lafends, temi 
obscure historioatfhcts, which havefonoad theground-w 
these Novels, and to give seme account of the places where the 
scenes are laid, when these are Bltogaiher, or in part* real; as 
well as a statement of perticular inoTdente founded on £sct ; to- 
gettier with a more ooplous Glossary* and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient oustotni, and poputariiQwntitioBa* referred to In the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole, it is hoped that flie Waverky Novels, in their 
new dress, will not be foundtohave lost any put of their attrac- 
tions in cettMoueMeof receiving Qhartntlona by the Author* and 
nodergfring hv earefbl rcvisloo. 



AaaoraFOBO* January ISfO* 



This Edition wiU 
stated* but also enriched 
who have bean 



not only be 6dpioved In the 
Bhed by the ptadls of the en 
ged to emhallish iti among < 



•rjuat 

Artists 

among thaae maybe 



David WiLKiB, RiA.; Bnwiif LAisnMBB, R.A. j C. R. Lbb- 
liiB, R. A. I Abbaham CoonR, R.A. i A. B. CHAi.oir, R.A. ; 
O. S. NnwToir* A.R.A.I E. P. STBrnAWOFn H. Coa- 
Boui.nt WiLMAM Kinnt J. Stamflbld; Johic Buanbt ; 
and R. P. BoMMiiroTON. 
The engnvinn will be executed «■ steel, by 
CBABLna Hbath; William Findbn; Cbablsb Rollbi 
Jambb Mitchbll; F, Enolbbbarts AmbbobM WAhaxw ; 
RoBXBt Oravbb; J. C. EDiTABDa; W. J. COoxb; W. 
EVSOKi DATBirponT: SuBXTOiri Dukcajts Muxjbb ;, 
and other eminent Engravers. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The siae to be rayal ISmo, printed in the very best manner* 
and hot-pressed s eaeb voIitaaetodBntaln about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in Uoth. 

IL The publication to commence on lat June nextt and to ha 
continued regularly, on the flnt day of each month* till the whole 
is completed. 

IIL Each volume to havrmAwitiflplcee and Vignette title- 
page, both conuining aubjectrninateative pf the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be eoApfeted In Fobty Volum xa* com- 
nendng iHth Watbblby, and cldsing with Woodstock. The 
iuthoiViddlCleM wlU form r*^ ^ " — ---^"- — "• 

•t* TI*Editloliiraofi»a 



Author^ iddlCleaf wlU form about Wo of theae Forty Volumesb 

•f* f|aEdltloliiraofi»adviBaadatpMss,thBtr«larityQr 
pubUeadon may be depmdaj^oifcapd* to auohaobsciiars m may 



wish to have 
oftheifstvdhtme 
statBb that the whole of 
June^lnSvolB.lbrlOB. 



jomeof theV^eis comnlete on the 
ame of eadi rea|)eetlvtiy^tha PnUUda 
whole of Wavbblbt may be tand fln 



PnUidKiB have to 
mafbeliBdfln tbaflrstof 



And*lnllkei 



Out llAjniBniiio, In S volk on the 1st of August. 

Thb Antiouaby, in S vqIs. on the 1st of OctDbff. 

Rob Roy* in S wDls. on th« 1st of DedeMber. 

AsweUassuohothani duriniihe progress of the Editian* a« 
ite arraogemnit anaUea the AiUWim to deUver In corai^ete 
Tales. 

The puhUe aie reipeetfUUy lavMBtad toinspaot tti0 Dcsignaand 
Engravtags at the premiscAoOhe Publishers, 

And at MoOK, Boyb. and OBATna, Prlntsdlers to his Mi 
6, Pall Mall, Umdon, by whom they wiU be sold sepentdy. 
will be afterwards anhounoed. 

Printed fbr CADELL dt Co. 41* St Andrew Sqnsra, Edin- 
bnrghi and to be had ef every pookaeUer throughout the 
Kingdom. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

'For produaingnB Efflwaaelng 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 

THESE Powders toe now rwj generally known 

'*' <and as generally approved.) for producing an exttemdy re- 
freshing and pleasant eiBBrveseIng IMnk, and at the same time a 
safe, mild, and Cooling Aperient* peculiarly adapted to relieve 
Ittdigestten. Heartburn* and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in 
the stomach. If ftequently taken* it will generally obviate the 
necessity of havtag recourse to Calonsel, Epsom Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medidnes* whidi often debiUtato the system i 
without prododng the dedted elhctBt and when taken after too 
free an indulgenoa in the hncuriss of the TaUe, particularly after 
too much wfaie. the osual disagreeable efibett will be prevented. 
««• There being nwMiooa inferior fanitationa of these Pow- 
dars vended* it Is nceeasary to observe, that the Preparer's name 
and address, *' Butler, 73* iMnc^s Street. Edinburgh," are print- 
ed in the Label and Bill accompanying each Box of the genuine 
Powders. SoldinBoxeson]y,atSs.9d.* or hi neat cases for the 
Country, or Exportation, ids. 6d. each. The cases tor Export** 
tioB an lined with Tin* and eareftaUv soldeied up, and thus the 
Powdeia may be preserve fbr any Wngtb of tUnc^ in any cU. 

t alao by Butlbb Ae 



SoldtaythePraMaaraaahpVBmentlanedt alao b 
Co. 4, Cbeapslde, romer of St Pauys» l^ondon ; apd 
Druggists, and others* in every Town of the Ontted 
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THB EDINBURGH UTRRARY JOURNAL; OB, 



SCOTTISH ACADBMY OF PAINTING, 
SCULPTUaS, AND ARCHITECTUftB. 

THE ANNUAL JSXHIBITION of ihe ACA* 
^ DBMVIf iiowOnMattMrRooMS»S«.WalalooPlwMb 

ByoidflrofllieCoiiiMlfc 

Wh. N1CSOI40N, Saontuy. 
OpcnftDmNlMtinDa4c.-^Atetalan,li. S6aMiiiTiekeii.Ai. 
Tbe FIRST REPORT of tlid ACADEMY, to be ]»d at ttM 

Room «« ud of Daiviu Lu4aik 9, 8t Ptild Stnet 

PANGfNa 
PUBUC Aim piuyATC TtTITlOll. 

MR DUN wfll QBen his SUMMER CLASSES, 

-^^^ atblsAoideisy.NaTflnaUtStnet* ooW«liMida7*1te 

lit of April. 
Days orattrndanaa. Manday. Wadaaiia y ,a»a Vriday. , , 
N.k-^rirare Ftadlaa M BandHv Moab attmdad on 

Tueiday and Thuwlay. 



I« a llNr dsya nllUw «ibU*ad» 

!■ ona Totavna voic 8n>, iMiaa 4a. M. 1 

aSaeondldillimor 



THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR^ 

-"- INO. adMted to HOUSE PAINTINO and oOat INTE- 
RIOR necolATioNS. 

By D. IL HA V» »i«aa Palntar. Edlabuish. 
D. LiaA&a, Edinbuighi WotTTAKaa* Tabacbse, 4 Abvot* 
LoodoD s and W. Cubiit» Jati. A OOb Dntaoa* 



Thto day la piibiWied, br WAUOH and INNES, f, 
Squara* and II, flooA Haiwfar Stiaatt 
In Svo^ Vrioa A. 6d. bOBda. 
I. AN ESSAY on MORAL FREEDOM; to 

-^ whkh te attaahad a Ravlaw Of the PrincMaaaf Dr 
WHITBY and PRESIDENT EDWARDS on FREE WILL, 
and of Dt BROWN'S THEORY OT CAUSATION and AGBN- 
CY. By tha Rbt. THOMAS TULLY CRYBBACE» A.M. 
Author of an Enay on tha Esteni«f Haaun and DiTina Aganoy 
in the Pioductioa of Sav in^ PalOi. 

InliDio,nrica^Gd.boBida,^ ^ „ ^ ^ 

n. ThaANTMCBPTldror a DfiWON8TRATI^^o£(ha 

TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY, indtpandnt of PRflMMCY. 

of MIRACLES, and •fTESTIMQNVlt«»U. and ^J^f^nm- 

ran Ibimdad upon tiia vary 9f«)aaati whleh Inildeg hdqg to 

EdUbaigh: Printed Ibr WavoM & Ivwiat M. Ooc.^, Olaa- 
flow, JANaa DvNOAjr, and WniTTAKan & C& London* 

POPULAR WORKS. 
Thiaday poUUhadby JOBNUOTHIAN* 41. StAndnarSqaaii^ 
TIIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the SCOT- 

•" TISH REFORMERS. 5«aii.1teo; doCb, lU, 
LIFE aftA OPINIONS of GBOROR BUCHANAN i elOlh» 

*IJFE and TIMES of Ifce RE«rr MURRAYt dOlh, 4a. 
LIFE of PATRICK MAMILTONi doth, 3fc «L 
LUBofGEOROBWISHARTl ctofti*;8«L 
LIVES of WALLACE and MItL I atoOi. iV. ad. 
The PERSECUTED FAMILY. By tbm Rar. R. Pollov. 

with a MEMOIR of the Author ; Sd •^Ufloo^bdi. U> 61 



RALPH GBMMSL. By tha 

LIFE of the Rwr. PlHLIPHWgftY, *. «j^_ 

CECIL'S MEMOIRS of NEWTON, ik boaadi. 

GIBB*S INTRODUCTORY OBSBRVATlSSfS to aaah of 

Che Sacred Doolu, with Dheotlona for Seaichhw *IM 8«>4pt>nii 

I8nio» doHw 4a. 6d. 



ORGANS Md PRBSBYTKRIAKSi boing n few 
ObMrtatkNM Manded for tha povtfnilar bOMflCof tka ABtM)f. 



I _,i_tjfj Bv daiicna. 2j* 

THOMSON'S LKTTRR to DE CHALMERS on 
the propriety of ertabUihing AaMdt SoeMtef in ooonoKlon nllli 
Coa«regationf, Is. 6d. 



Tbte day is nuhUited. price lOi. 
THE EXTRACTOR ; or UniTenal Repertorimn 

'"' oC Lltentora. Sdenee, and ttM Aitii oonpicliendim under 
one general amngament the wholeof the SdentUleand Enter- 
taining Articles from all tbe Rarlewa. Magaihies, and Jounuas, 
pubHahed during ttie months of Nevanabar, Deocmbar, lannarv, 
and Febraary . 11B8-9. Tbe whole aaMftdly oompUad. dIgaM. 

•fa % Weekly NnnBar (No. ZXI.) la nidillahad tUa day, 
oontatalng iMtlar e«iial tn 64 pngaa of tha Ettnbugh Md ^iiav- 
tarty Raiiawb Prtea opily 6d. 

MiblkiMd at Tn CmAcwn Ovrm* 150b Float 8ino«i Md 
nay ba had of an — -* - 



CONSTABLE'S MI8CSLLANY. 

On Iho TQi MMoh WW paSZadTprito 81. 0d« anta cWI 

A P£R;MNAL NASEAnVB 

or ▲ 

JOURNEY 

NORWAY, PART OF SWSSXir, 

Aim CBS 

ISLANDS AND STATES O? HBNHABE, 

DERWCNT CONWAY. 

. AnllMrof "SolllaryWalvthnN^aMi 

FOBMZxo rm rnunr-nNBfS vov 

CONSTAELE'S MISCELLANY. 

V With thUandaaarywiffMih^^nhnani «Bi btMaBB.lB 

nddroon Id the vaual liatn Ullo id" thii MlHaBanr* 0M»]lr mM 

wofkasaaqMratrteoib, wMdhmaybe enMtatod *r SEa o*v 

at th4 pleasure of tho purr hasai .— qwia Ibi teioailonifaWpa 

inaybaKdofthepufiMahaw . 

woass iif THB raaao. 

1. HISTORYVOia RISE and PROORMISor ARCHmc- 
TUR&SCULmrRS, and PAINTING, JIdiT aail Miiino 
ByjI£M*i»i.LUD.Anibarof ««TbBUiborCMMa^*te. * 
IvoL 
S. HISTORY of tha TURKISH or OTTOMAN BMPflB. ! 
■ astabUrfunantin] * 



ftomlta establirfunent in 1818 tb IgiBt iiWm aPnBnMn 

Dtaaourae on the Arabs, and also tha LUb of MotMniiniai aad > 
By BniTAnn Upham, Mk^ AvUatnC «* r 



3. HISTORY of fho RIBBLUDHS In 
years 1798 and 1809. 

BdiftliuMfc : Printed Ibr ContxAaui 4^ Oobi «d 
CtiAircn, ft Co^ London. 
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FrieaTs. estaf^ 
TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKBTCHBq, 

FOinfDU) ow Tits 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

BY W. M. RETHERINOTON, A.M. 

-«^— '* MelhiQks it wona happy Bib 
To ba no batlar than a boniiiylNrahi r 



^: OoirarABLn dc Od.» U^ Watariao Fitmt mi 

lliiniT. CsAjfcn, and Co. landm 



NEW NOVEU 
Jnat poMMMd, 8 v«|h pori Sm, priaa <1« dn I 

TH£ LAIRDS OF FIF& 

FdMlIni 



"Ms bnowMga of Ulbis . 
ponwsof aavara aarloatua aqoally so.**— Am. 
•* ThOaa vohones are irrfttan by a paaun of taala 



Iw mUht besdr hinaalf to 
I Labdsof Flfbeghlbtti 



The Lab3sof Flfbeghlbtti oanilterabla' orighdfi^ of gs- 
ntas.*— Omrairi. 

Thia Novel. Uka the Novak of Ifti Anflnr of Viif«lir,«a 



btvaad every where."— Obsfrwrv 

Rdhibuigfa; CowarABUi ^ COw 
HuaaT, Chaucji. ft Co. Londoi. 



»# 



JACOBITE MINSTBILSY. 

Jnst PnbllriMd. 
IhnjmlBatVoiinna^irilh a beautifidftBnilHploanaiiinMrik 

■ntteMpaved on Sieri tar Jenktanw |iriw£7in ottn 4^ 
JACOBITE MINSTRELSYTa OolE^m of 

^ the most Pomdar LEGENDS. BALLADS, ndSONQS: 
iritti Notes, illua&allva of tha Tai^ and onntaiaiM Hiarirind 
DMdkfairaUriontothaHoaaeofSCbait,ftoinlMtftol78^ 

Oiaqiow: Printed Ibr RicnAnnOiumirftOObt anAsoMbr 
W. KuMMB, GdUbnighi R. ALLAnmom Lailht Lbwib Snno, 
Abardaan i and TbomasTboo, London. 



ugh; PnbhshadforthaPiBPriaten^ aioi| fltnidaj Nci>» 
by CONSTABLE ft Ca Nb WATERLOO PLACE i 
rid also byHomETaox ft Ancncaaw, Glatgn»i 
Jnn.ftCo.I>aMhit Hunar, Cbahos, ft Gab I^od 
aBMtiasjnsn. PoitmaaMn> andCleriaof thoBon 

ond anriJNe ly^aal, IBd: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneded with Seienee, Literature, and the Artt. 

NEW SONOS. 

JustPuUlBbed, 
THE M4D MAIDEN'S SONG. CompoMd 
■^ «bA dedioited to Mi« Nosl, by rtirtAV Dnr. 

THB BONNIE LAD THAT'S FAR AWA : 
Scotch Song. Compoied and dtdiaited to Mlis E. Patov» by 
F1W1.AT Dcjr. 
To be bad at tbe llun« Sbopi, priee Si. each. 

SOLFfiOOI, ^ by Um same Author. 
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SEOUR*S HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
This day itimbliahed, in Svo, lOi. M. boards. 
riSTOKY of RUSSIA, and of PETER the 

^ GREAT. By General Count PHILIP DB SEOUR. Au- 
tbor of the History of Napoleon*! Expedition to Ruagia in IRlt. 
printed for THavrrsfc and Co. London; and CApauand COb 
Edinbugh. ^ ^ , 

or whom may be had. 
The FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. VI. 7f. 6d. 
PORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED, by W. M. KnreiT, L,l, U, 



This day is published. In foolscap 8to« priee <7s. 

THE PORTRAITURE of a CHRISTIAN 

-■• GENTLEMAN. 

By a BARRISTER. 
" It is a very exocUsot, mocal» and Gtariatian production .'*'- 

Printed for J. A. HssaaY, 95, Fleet Street; and Sold by 
Wauob ft Iirirsa, t, Hunter Square, and 41, South Hanover 
Street, Edlnburgti, 



WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On thefim ofJwne wiU be published^ 

llfSGBIBBO BT PBBMiaBION 

Co m King's ittoirt Gracimts l»ajists» 
VOLUME FIRST 

or A BWr BDXTtOB ov 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BX COMTXKUXD IN MONTHLY TOLVMBS, aaVl8S» AWD 

GOBaKCTKD, 

WnS A OENXBAL mXPACE, 

AV IMTBODOCTION TO BACH NOTBt, 

AKD KOttt, BISTORICAL AITD ILLCflfTBATIVS, BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

EmbelHahed with FronUspieces and Vignette Titles, ttaax Designs 

Executed expressly for the present EdiUon, by the 

Most eminent artists, 
notice by the publishers. 

There are fow drcumstances fai the history of letters more fe- 
markable than the rise and progress oT the Wavbblxy No- 
TBL8. Unlike mtet other productions of genius, they had 
no infaneyto struf{gle with, but reached at once the highest 
point of public fovour.— a station which they have erer since 
MinUined with undiminished popularity. ^.^^_^ . ' 

The circulation of these worlcs having been hitherto conflned, 
in a creat decree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tors have roolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
all clasMw. by republishing them In a less costly, but at the same 
time more elegaat shape, and with the additional advantage of a 

'^^The PubSshers have therefore the hoaoiif of annoonctaig the 
speedy commencement of a Nbw Ejdition, to be published in 

MOMTHLY VOLUJCBB. . . ^ ,. _* , 

In this nnderUking they have had the cheerful coKiperation of 
the Author himself, who has not oijJy revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Inttoduo- 
tion to cadi c^ them» 

The nature and extent of these eorreetlons and additions wW 
be best understood by giving entire, firom Volume First) The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occastonal occupation of the Author of Waver* 
ley. tor several years past, to revise and correct the vohimlnous 
■erica of Novels which pass under that name i In order that, if 
they shonl i ever appear as hU avowed produetions, he mWitreni* 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pub< 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
line appeeraoee. For a long period, however, It seemed Hkeiy 
that thelmproved and lllttscrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous puUieation. Atit the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author's name, having* m 
a KToat m'>asttxe, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press In 
a corrected, and. be hones, an improved fomi, while Rfe and 
health permit the task of revising and Iflustrating them. Such 
being his purpose, it is neoassary to say a few words on die plan 
of the proposed Edition. 



In stating It to bo leekBdand comafted. It ta not to be taiferred 
that any attempt is fnade to alter the tenor of me stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the diak)gue. There is no 
doubt ample room fbr emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree fklls it must He. Any attempt to obviate eritidsm. how- 
ever Just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, 
is generally unsuccenfol. In the most improbable 'fiction, the 
reader still desires some air of vraisembfance, and does not relish 
that the iDddenls of a ttle Amlliar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of eritles, or the eaprioe of the author himself. This 
proc ess of foeling ia so aatuiaL that It may be obstrved even in 
children, who cannot enduie that a nuieery story shoukt be re- 
peated to tham difbieBtly from the manaerln which it was first 
told. 

But withoutaltaring, in the sUghtest degree^ either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to eorreet errors of the press and saps of the pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the PubUshers found it their tetereit to hurry through the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunitT of leviikm. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found free from eczots of 
that aeddcBtai kind. 

The Author has also venturid to make some emcndatioos of 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devla- 
tlofti from the origlpal stories aa to disturb the leader's told asso- 
dations. will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrstive, or desorlption. These consist in occasional , 
pruning where the language Is redundant. eoeapreasioQ where the 



heighten and finish the picture, though an fawKparisooed eye can 
hardly deteet in what they oonaist. 

The General Prefooe to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices t 



s to each sepaiats work, will contain an account of sudi 
etancea attSBfUng the first publieatkm of the Novds and 
Tales, as may appear interesting In ihemaelves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, on this occasion, the various legenda. ^Moily traditions, or 
obscure historical facU. which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some aeeount of the piaoes where the 



are brid, when these are altogether, or in part, reals as 
well as a statement of particular Inddcnts founded oo foct t to- 
Mther wltti a more ooplous Glossary, and Notes ezpfamatory of 
the andent custoins, and popular superstitions, reteied to in the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole, H is hoped that the Wapreriey Novels, In their 
oew%Bs. wiM not be fovndio havt,lost any Mt of ttmr attiwN 
tions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his carefbl letisioh. 
ABBoravoBO, January 18t9. 

This Edition will not only be liiipnved ta Ike oianiier Just 
stated, but also emiehed by the PiMihof the erntamt Artists 
who^ve been engaged to cnabiUisli U| amoBg tfani may be 

Da^d WiLBiB. ILA. I EbWiw LAwmaim, R.A. t C. R- Lb». 

LIB, R- A. I ABBABAll COOPBB, R.A. I A. B. CHAf.Oir, R.A- 1 
G. 6. Nbvttoh, A»fUA.t B. P. 8vBi>aAiro99i H. Cob- 
BOOLO J William Kidd ; J. StAirriBLB i Jobk Bvbbbt j 
and R. P. Boairi iroToir. 
The engravings will be executed on steel, by 
Cbablbs Hbatb; William FiwoBBI pRABLsa Rollss 
Jambs Mitchbll; F. Enolehkart; Ambbosb Wabksn ; 
Robert Graves; J. C. EowABoa i W. J. Cookb: W. 
Enbom; Davenports SMBKTOir) DuircAiri Miller } 
and other eminent Engravers. 
PLAN OF THB WORK, 

I. The siae to be roval 18mo, printed in the very best manner, 
and ho^pres8ed i each volume to contain about iOO pagcsi price 
5s. done up bi ctoth. , ^ , ^ ^ ^ .. 

II. The publication to ccmimence on 1st June next i and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each aaoatii, tiU the whole 
is completed. 

III. Each volmne to have a Frantispleoe and VlgMtte title- 
pege, both containing subjects iUustradve of the Novel to which 
they are attached* ,.•,«. 

IV. The Woik will be competed in Forty VoLOMaa, com- 
mendng with Wav«Rlby, and desiag wtOi Woobstock . The 
Author^ additions uriU form about two of theee Forty Volumes. 

efe The Edition is so far advaneed at press, that regularity of 
pnblieatidbmay be depended on i and, tesueh subaerlbers as may 
wish to hsve some of the Novels ceokplete on the appearance 
of the flnt vohime of each respectively, the PjibUsheis have to 
stote, that the whole of WATSBLar may be had on the filst of 
June, in t vols, for 10s. ^ . „^ 

And, In like menner. 

Got Mabivbbibo, in t vols, on the 1st of Angusli 

Trb Abtiobaby, hi t vols, on the Ist of Oetobsr. 

Rob Roy, in « vols, osi the 1st of December. 

As wdl as such others, during the progress of thf Edition, aa 
its arrangement enables* the PuUisten to deliver in complete 
^dea. 

The publieare tespeetfoUy recpiested to inspect tbe Dmlgns and 
Encnvlnes at the premises of the Publishers, 

£d atldooir, Bova, and Obavbe, Printsallers to his Mi^esty, 
6, PaU Mall, London, by whom they will be soM separately, as 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CADKLL & Co. 41, St Aadnw S^piare, Edin- 
burgh { and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



NEW BOOKS 

aSCXVTLY ADOID TO 

W^ CHAMBERS' LIBRARY, 

fS, BROUOHTON STREET, EDINBURGH. 

\/{r CHAMBERS' Library connsU principally 

^ ^ * of an the moat popular worki, of a light and amnsiaf 
mitan, which ha^ heen pubUahed within tha last five or six 
ean ; bciides a Ttrv ohokse oollaetlon of older pioducUons by 
mlnant authon. Eveiy naw work of any marit or popularity, 
nd of a description adapted Ibr dreuUtion, ii added at soon at 
t appears, without any regard to expense, the sime as at the 
iath and London Libraries. . . ^ . . . 

Captain aapperton's Second <aiid Last) Titvals fai AMca, S vols 

4tt>, with ptatss. 
likewise the former Work of Dinbam, CLAFPa&TOX, and 

OUONKY. 

farrative of an attempt to reteh the North Pol^, by Captain 

Parry, plates^ 
.ord Loodooderry** History of the Penhisttlar War, f vols. Sto. 
lUiOD Heber*s Narxatlvt df his Journeys in India, 6 vols, Svo. 

rwefve Ytmt MiUtary Adventares in India, iObM Pmintola, te. 

Svols. 
rales of a Voyager, First Series, 3 Toh. 
Pales of a Voyager, Second Series, 3 vols. . . 

limual Bicmphy f^ Just pobHshcd. 

Hemohrs ofthe Empress JosepUne, f vols. 
3r Walsh's Travcb to ComtanUnople, with idates. 

Thb is an exceedingly Interesting Uttle Work at the p««Mnt 
moment, inasmuehasitdeTeiopestheresouTossof theTurk- 
ish Empire, and the prospeets of Russian conquest. 
SFolSottsof the Amerieaas, by Cooper, f vols. ^ , 

:.ifp nr-* " ' ''-.Mr^v.i^^ ii~ ^;t^f,^„^^too Irving, 4 vols. 

Htitorv QtihK HthtWioa m l'>5^i ueilIc't K(>ntfgse, fl VOll* 

ilifltarr i)f the ll«beLlioD in tlift, ? voK 

Litlb^ vid Meini>ln of Admiral CiiUiiiijwoodp 

Lord ByTHi ntnl hi* Cont<'iU(wrar(«, by HrinT, f vols. platSi. 

Of CrvHii'ine't Trav^rU t^ St i*eipr*biirj?h* i vulu platli. 

MeiD^rs orttie extmotdinATy MUiLiry tarci'f oC John Shlpp, of 

tTie STtlt lUgiment, 3 tpK 
Tho N^ WafcKi or, TrJm oi the Sea, S vol*. 
Rkctehta of Penla, hymt JOhn Malcolm, f vit^li. 
ZlUaIi* a Talv of Jtmudlani, bf ttw XuttKft id " BoUBhietye 

Housftj" 4 volt 
SAltttitel I (jftlbe Wuidffrinf J*w. 3 voli* 
Dff UiUi i err, th<! Scatitlvc Hnhj 5 vglf. 
TiiaUol LHv. by thr tame Author^ 3 vols^ 
Tqies of I^Kuton^ -^ voti — Each voliumc «^rite Talit. 
T»l« cif th« Gr«At SI Bemaird, 5 vok. 
HunfMTian Tiles, ."5 iv>U.*-Earh volume »fant« Tales, 
R^Ulhg, hf the ^iii^orcu of St jAhtiflUiun. t toIb. 
Pelhain; Of the AiJ vcmui* afs GmtUuiqjin. J vols. 
The D4town?d, by ihc same Author, S vote. 
Fliiloniafia Sa+nti, 5 voli, 
Tala or a GrandfolheT,, Pint and Second SctI«#j i T«|k etch. 

The EogUih in France, J voli*^ 

lUok nnl Tult-nt, a NtivcU^ voU, 

The %ii|tl:t>-lri»b, 3 vfils. 

Tiltiof a GtJiodfathff'i Farm. 

A£ Hottie, a FtfhlofutaJii PlovtrT, 3 Toli, 

MartUgc in High Life* f vou, 

Th« Kutitlbe^h, a Tale of KhofMsan, 9 rols. 

The RmuSH a vaJt, 

FKriBtioa, 3 Tolfc 

Thp (T^ppy, Iry the Aulfaor of Ttke by the O'Hmi FtanOy, 

S noli* 
Cmikfiiri,rs : af^ I tfe in t>iL> Weit, f vol** 
AliJuUk4 liLvUiiiil, J vol*. 
Tale* of an Antiquary, (Sfeoiias of London in tht OMoi Ttm^,) 

3 vols. 
The Naval Sketch Book, fl vols. 
The MiUtary Sketch Book, fl vols. 
The Picture of Scotland, by R. OHmtaa, t Tota, 
Yes and No, by Lord Nomimby, fl veil. 
I Out, by Miss Porter, 3 vote. 



The SKepheid^ Calendar, Wf Jbase Hogg, t vidk. 

VesterdayfailTel«Ml,8v«lB. ^^ 

A Reply to Sir Wakar 8eoa>8 Nanleon, 19 Louie 
ANNUALS FORim. 

The Keepsike. The Anniversary.— The LHarary Souvenir.— 
The FOifst Me Not.— PriendsMp^ OAring^Winto's Wreath. 
—The Amulet— The Genu— The B^ou.— The Juvenile Forget 
Me Not.— The Juvenile Keepsake.— The Juvenile Souvenir.— 
The Christmas Box.- Ilie whole of which oootain the most beau- 
tlAU Engravings. 

PCRI0DICAL8. 

The Quartevty Review^-The Edhibiucgh Review.— The Weet- 
mineter Revive.— Blackwood's Mi«aiine. 4 cquies.— New Month- 
ly Magaainc^London M^^afaiCb— United Service JoumaL— 
London Weekly Review.. 
Foreign Quaxterty Review, 



views, and tohave Foor Vohunes at a tlose,— Yau « <2, 10a. Hatf- 
year, £1. 8s. Quarter, 13s. Month. eB.pdfMMr af c esses r a rf v. 

For Two Vommes of New Books, Magvinas, or Riavicwa— 
Year. £8, lb Half-year, £l, tk Quarter, lis. ML Mond^ 5a. 
payaUe at commencing. . 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTI(^& 

Books are sent to the country on the foOowing tomai :—^Pareeii 
are made up oontaiidng ftom in^gbt to ten volumes of New or Old 
Books, for which the demand has subsided, and will be ctiangid 
oooe every week, at the rate of 7s. 6d. a Mosith, or a Cwliii s a 
Quarter, exchisive of the usual charges for booking and poi«eMB. 
When the very newest Books are wanted, the duige wOl be Two 
Guineas a Quarter, or 15s. a Month. oayaMr «f ro— rmin^'. 
OLD BOOKS. 

For Three Volumes at a time of Books, none ot which sbal 
have been published within twelve months,— Qoartar, Ite. 
Month, 4s. patfoble at eommencinjr. 

RGADINO BY THE NIGHT. 

New Books, 9d.8d. 4d. or 6d. per night, acoordbig to Qiafr vnhae. 

OUest Books, only Id. a night. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Vol. XXXIX. 

THE HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAIKT- 

-^ ING, and ARCHITECTURE, 

ByJ.S.MEMES, LL.D. 
Has bean deteyed ftom betaig published in due conae. In een- 
sequence of the severe indisposition of the Author i tmt tise Pnh- 
nders are happy to state that it is now so nearly anrnpltlad thai 



they can proinlse iU appearance in a veir ftw dm. 
Edinburgh : ConaTAnLX 6c Co. ; and Utrur, CwawCT^ Ik Col, 



Published this day, price Cs. 

THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGI- 

^ CAL JOURNAL. N0.XCIX. 

Also, price 7s» 6d. I 

The EDINBURQU NEW PHrLOSOPHFCAL i 

JOURNAL. No. XIL Conducted by PvoMaor JAMESON. 
Adam Black. Edinburgh; and Lonomak ^ COb tfinitaii ; 

Published this day, ' | 

SELECT VIEWS IN 6REECR i 

No. XIL 
BT H. W. WILLIAMS. Baq. 
Prioe, In Imperial 8vo, IS1. ProoCi 00 India Paper, l owa l 4to, 
£1, Is. A few impressions taken oJBT on India Paper bcnre the 
DeseriptiTe Writing, £l. lis. 6d. 

•wOfo. XU. concludes the Woik. 
LowoMAir tc Co. London ; and Adam Black, r 



THE WE8TMINSTEE REVIEW, 

Now XX., 

Is daily expected from Loodoo. 
CoMTKirra. 
Sir Walter ScottTs Tales of a Ofandfctfcer-Haiwniiwilan fvs- 



iw»— Lisw w i^Jterary Property ana r«mni i — 
PoHce of F r a n ce Poor Humphry— Voyages of Diseovary to the 
North Pole—Newspapen— Foity ShiUi^ FrcehoklcrB, Ike. 

William Tait, 78, Prince's Street, agent fbr Scotland ; by 
whom the Trade will be supplied on the same terms aa the fidi». 
burgh and Quarterly Review* are supplied by their remctiTe 
agents. Sold also by Robs BTaow & Atr i n eon, GlaMow ; Bmawn 
fc Co. Aberdeen; Don a lobon, Dundee ; DawAn. Perth; Foa- 
MAN, StirUog; Sinclaib, Dumfries; GRAirr, Elgin; and aii 
booksellers. 

NEW EDITION OF 8PALDING*8 HISTORY. 



and 



ibuigh Lttarary JounaL—The 



PRESENT PRICES OP READING. 
NSW BOOKS. 
To be antUid to m the Mew PoMMatloM, ] 



This day is published, price Its. \ 

THE HISTORY of the TROtTBLl 

-^ MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS in SOOTbOwk mn 
the Year I6f« to 1645 ; eontalnhig an in t e watK i Wriia fl i i of 
the Praeeedtegsof thegreat Families In Seedioid dming that 
Period«4Uab« of the n||hland Clans hi Annei Origin nd Pro- 
gress of theCeveDanters,thalr Battles, 8laim^dbe.s fed maay 
oOmt remarkable partMiliiB eoonected with •«» MI^Bf Ctvfl 
and Ecdeslaatical Commotion. 



By JOHN SPALDING. Commissary aeek. Al 
Printed for GnoRoa Kino, Aberdeen ; and Md^ •nw.nco 
and KninreY, Edhiburi^ 

■I I i mt i 

Edinhuigh : PubUshedibr the Proprie to r v ywy S e Uii J to Moo. 

ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. 1^ WimERLOO PlSB; 
SoM also byRoBSBTaoN as AmwadK, OlaMOw; W.YSrmaT, 

jun. 6c Co. Dublin ; Hunar, OiUNca, Ac OoTUtoidlss and by 

ftU Newsmen, Poecmaatecs, and Clerfca of th«rSbM^ waqA- 

OBt the United Kingdom. 

Fries ed. or Stee^ped, emf amfiVtf ly^esik lOtf. 



Printed by Ballavftiis % Co., Pial'k Work, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 
Cimnect0d wUh Science, LUerature, and the Arte. 

WAVfiRLBY NOVSLSU 

On thefirtt of June wiU he fnMuhdd, 

IICBCBIBBO aV PBRHISSIOir 

C»tl)( Hiiis'i iVIttrt fStulovm iHiif^fti 
VOLUME FIRST 

9m A nir ■•mov 09 

THE WAVERLBY NOVELS; 

«0 BS OOVRVOSD IV MOnHLT TOUTMSI^ ftSVnU AVB 

Wni^ A OXKBEAL TRETACZ, 

AV IVTAODUCTIOV TO XACH VOVML, 

AVD VOni. BinOBICAL AMD ILLUn&ATXTE| WW 

THE AUTHOR. 

1 with riotfiftliiMM and Vifn«lte Tttlti, ftam DMigu 



IV. The Work irill be niwuilnlwia in Forty Yolvumb, eom- 
neailiif vith Wawiiut. and eloiiaf «Uh Woopwb<k.- The 
Author^ additions wlU ftarm ahoiit tao of fheie Forty Vdmnei. 



•xnteMly tat the premt Edltioo» by the 

moIt buinbnt artists. 

AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMBNT. 
It hu been the oecatlonal ooeupetfon of the Author of Waver- 
ley» for teveral years pait, to rerise and correct the vohimlnons 
•efiee of Norete which pats voder that name ; in order that. If 
tUej should ever appear as his avowed produetions, he micht ren- 
der them In some degree descrvinf of a eoothiuaaee of the pab- 
lic faTour with which thev have been hoooored ever since thehr 
fir»t ropeartnce. For a long period* however, It teemed Hkelv 
that the improved and illuttratcd edition which he medltatea 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occawoned the disclosure of the Author't name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parsntal eontrol over 



these Woits, he is naturally induced to give them to the Meai in 

a oonreeted, and, he hopes, an Improved form, while uft ai 

health permit the taih of revishig and iOnstratiiig them. Such 



being his porpoee, it is neeessaiy to tay a f^ words on the plan 
of the proposed BditloB. 

In stating it to be revisedaad eomcted. It is not to be faiftrrsd 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There Is no 
doubt ample room for emeikdation in all tfaeee points,— but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ewer just, by ahermg a woik alnady in the hands of the publlcj 
is generally uBsuocessfUI. In the mott Improbable flction, the 
reader still desires some air of vnUenManee, and does net relish 
that the Incidents of a tale ftmlllar to him should be altered to 
«uit the taste of crltie^ or the esEprtee of the author himielf. This 
process of feeling Is fo natund. that it may be observed even In 



ehiMren, who ceiuiot endure ttuit a nursery story should be rt- 

met In which it was first 

'it,~the Author haslaken this opportanify 



peated to them differently firom the manner i 



, either the story. 



But without altering, in the slightest 
or tlie mode of MlUng it, the Author h ^ 

tocorreetcnmBOf the pteas and sUps of tbepen. Tlattu^ 
ahealdeiisteaanatbewoiidefed at, when it Is considered that 
thePubUriicrslottBdit their faiterest to hurry throogh the press 
a euecesslaaof the early editlonaof the various SorS^, end that 
the Author had not the neual oppothuiHy of revision. It Is 
hoped that the e ie se nt editioa wUf be fowad ftee from ecionof 
that aeehMntal bad. 

Tlie Aothor hes aho r eutm e d to make some emsodalioBs of 
a diflbrent eharaeter, which, wtthaut boiiig such apparsitt devla- 
tioDeflem the orieiiial stories as to dMnih the reader^ oldesso- 
I, will, hernia, add semathtag to the spirit of the die. 
narrative, or deaortptloo. These edaslst Ib 



wfvning where the language 

lAyto isloQee, InftaiaBof vlgoiir where it islaagaid, the eBchemm 
of lets foielble for more appropriate epItheto-sUght altemttMs. 
in short, like the ktt touchesof an artist, which eoatribnte to 
heighten and finish the pietnre, though an hMxpecieneed eyeean 
hardly deteet in what they eonsht. 

The General PreliMe 10 the new BdHfian, and the I d tro d eetory 
Notieet to each sepaiate work, will contahi aa eceoont of s«cn 
circumstaoess atlSDding the first pubMoatfam of the Novels and 
Talcs, as may appear inte ri sl iii g n themselves, or proper lobe 
coounuBioaled to the public. The Anthor also proposes te pub- 
Ush, oothle ooeesioo, the varloos Iceeeda, flaally tedltioBs, or 
obscBiehhtorleslfaels, which have foramd the gimind.work of 
these Novels, and to i^ve some aeeoimt of the pbem when the 
seeaesan laid, when theie ew altoMthar, or hi part, nelf as 
wtllasastateaaantof peitieular faieMents founded onfoeti to- 
gether with a mote copious Gkusary, and Neles eaplanatary of 
the ancient custome, and popelat sitf e t sticinn e , mforred to in the 



Upon the whole, it is heped that the Waverlcy Novds, hi their 
new drsM, will not be found to have lost any part of their attno- 
tiona Id consequence of receiving illustrations oy the Authot « and 



undergoing his 

ABBOteroan, January 18ft* 

PtAN OF THE WORK. 

L The siae to be royal ISmo, printed in the vary best manner, 
and bot-presicd ; caA toIvsm to conlala about 100 p^es, price 
5s. done up in ^oth. 

H.TbepublieatkmtoeoroieeBeeohlstJmeaeKti and to be 
continued Nsulerly, on the first day of eaeh nondi, till the whole 
isoompkled. 

111. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title, 
pege, both containing siltjectl ilhistntive of the Novel to' which 



Forty 

•f* The EditloB is to £u advanced at iiresi, that 
pubUeation may be depended od ; and, to saeh sutasc 
with to have 



of 

> of the Novels ooaai^ oalhBtl^peartaiee 
of the first vohime of each respectively, the PulftiBhMs^have to 
•^ 1i^^ ^iif^®,!!^ Watbblbt may be had 4mi Ote first of 

Edte- 
dm 



June, in S vols, for IQi. 

Pnnted fior CkUKUL ds Ce. 41, St Aadiew Sqnaie, E 
burgh t and to be^had of every Bookseller throughout 



Under the Superintendence hf the Sodetmfyr the Diff^ 
mfmofVe^Knmaledel 
nn nriucAnow or ithb 
T IBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEDGE commenced on the Sltt Mabch, 
On which day appeared the first Half-Vohme ta the Series, 
which wiU be continued by the pubDcatun of a similar Half- Vo- 
lume on the last day of every Month 1 w that a regular delivery 
tiiroughout the country may take i^aee at the same time with the 



belli>hed with a great nnmber of Wood Bngmvings. The price 
of cMh Hdf-Voliime or Monthly Part, wuTbe Two ShHUngs; 

Fortheeonveeieneeof those who prefer a wedtly purchase of 
this Series, each Half-Vohnne wiH be subdivided into four Nam- 
bets, one of which Will be issued every Satuiday (pikerthe pubU- 
eelkm of the Half- Volume,) price Sixpence. 

The Svies eoawMBoeawlCh the followiiM Work t- 
THE MENAGERIES; 

0E» OUADBUPEDfi DESCRIBED AMD DRAWN FROM 
LIVINO SPECIMEWS. 

London t—CHABua Kirfan, Pttl-lfall East; Olitsii h 
Bom, r^'^" — " 



SELLING BY AUCTION, THE EXTENSIVE UBRARV 
OF TUB LATE DR CHARLES STUART OF DUNHARN. 

JOHN CARFRAE & SON respeetfuUy inti- 
" mate, that they an now seDlBg by Auction, in their Rooms 
8, Drummond Stpset, the extensive and vahmUe Library of the 
late Dr Chaita Stoeit of Dunean, eontslBlng many of the best 
works on Biblical Criticism \ and an uncommon collection of rare 
Ttacto, an* books on Oe Eoeleslaatical Constttutkai of the Church 
and the Disseoten. 

Sale oommenoM at one o^clock each day, and to continue for 
sixteen follewing lewfol days. 

Catalogues to be had at the RoontSk where the Books of eech 
dar's Sale aie-o« '*)sm»fnm eleven o^dock to oomineaoaBMatof 

Bdiniwuih, nth A pril lAfii 

IVfR MURRAY respectftiliy MiiKNisoes, that 
^^^ his CONCERT WW takr^^MB la ttie Assembly Rooms, 
Oeoige Stieet* on die tTfBbig of Xttseday, April 14» im 

VOCAUfTB. 

lli«B.PBton. MrThMM 

MlasL Paten. MrGlandhUI. 

Was Inveaatlty. Mr Ebewocth. 

(Pupil of Mr Murray,h« Mr Wihoo. 

first appearance.) 

Soto PBftpOBKBBB. 
MpMAQer. MfD.MuRsy* MrL 

Leader, Mr F. Dun.-Pkmo-Forte, Mr Mt 
CoBcsrt to eamBneneeat e^ht tfeloA pieeisely* 
Ticketo (5s. eech) and plans may be had of Mr Murray, fif , 
rnderiekSCNet; at the Hole Shops i at StiUle^s Ubrary, HO, 
idghStrest; at Mr Miller. boolMlC,M,Prlacirahtroet>and-tt 
Mr Burnett, and Messrs Watt. boqkseBers, Leith. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, , 
For produdng an Eflbrvesdng 
COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 




Indigestioo, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity In 
the Storaeelk If fosquentif taken. It wiU geaeraily obviate the 
neeeartty of havlag leeowae to Calomel, Epwm Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debiliuie the system 
without prodocter the destaedcAeltt and when takea after too 
free an ind a lgease In the hixuvlsa of the Table, partieulerly elker 
too much wine, theuaial diai^ceable eflbcti win be prevented. 

««* There being numerous Inferior imltatione of these Pow« 
den vended, it it necessary to observe, that the Preparer's name 
and address, " Bottar, 73, Pi!nce''s Street, Edinburiib,'* areprint- 
ed'hi the Lebel and Bill hcoompanyingeach Boa of the genuine 
Powden. SoM hi Box^ only, at'Sb Im.^ or In neat eases for the 
Country, or Exportattan, lOs. Sd. each. The ca^ for Expgrta- 
tleBakennedwMiTto,andeafefollysbldereditp, endthutfthe 
Bewders may bepiessrved for any langlhof tfane, tnany cHmate. 

Sou by the Piapasar aeabeeementtoned 1 aho by Bi3TLBB dc 
Co. 4, Cbcapside, Corner of St FauTib London t end the prUicipBl 
Diuggista, and others in every Town of ttkelWled Klegdem. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITEBART JOURNAL { OR, 



iBflmelui 



m I <miii8? impmm 8^)^ prfw £3, m. 



AN EXPOSnWN or the OLD and NEW 

'^*' TCSTAlfBNT. 

BT l&TTHtW HBNRT. V. D. M . 
To niiidl k nitfiMd, 
Tht MBMOIRS of the LIF£, CHARACTBIl, 
ndwsmifesordMAUTiioiL Bfj.B.¥HudAttM,ma^. 

TbtobClMOBlyedttknwlikl& eoBteiM tte Mfrioa* «id Tate- 
•Ui Ulb or tha Aflawr bf Mr WniHttH Slid It poiiUilMd at little 



nort thm htif tlie yi«M or nqr ottMT. 

LandoBt JoaaraOttLS a«Hxa4Mit ani aoU brWAvw Ik. 
Urinu» 1^ ttuBlar84a«tr andil, 86iilk Mpofcr StiwI; Bdin- 



HOU8E FAJNTHIO. 

_ TM »4iyi»puMUM> 
liiMisiKihffM pqH SvOfjBvfca 4t» fld* b oi fdit 

TBK i-Aws of haIhonious coLomu 

gjKJL HAY, niwi ffifiiii, Fimiwrtfc 

''tfca fifUfti^yfWi <hi Hiliii ordrtfaqtcobOT 

ft^ to ktmriUudy Iwoim Co tlwM iiiw am anMlaywl to dcoo- 
^^ . ^ tin, ii^Mpy p H aity itowifaaiac 



anlltlpata M >» 



iSknriir 



bva man of_|anlot and ta<t, pfe^ f*'''?^ J^."?^ • 



t anloraU aiti, boose-iMtet- 
'" " "" aodia 



"ThareiiDo hooteholil art, bowwerbi 
OHui of aanii 

oldmaiSior^ 

Jhrrtaoda to pa<4 9t wwh i mtl i cti aa. Frainai 
rHayVRpdUBcutttomakaalliira^raeL We 
content ooraohret with wcomMoodint it t6 all geiitlemeD i 
to Aetata the deeoiado M of their 

'* This Is a food fHtaelieri traatii _ 

tioni hj wfaiApri^Fata iadifldnali may iMiuiit faTthe decoiation 
oTtheii apartmMaa>*-£tfMMy* Ceorcof. 

'* There it muA loooi tot the haraMniowarranfenMOt of Co- 
lovt ia adorniii^ our apurtaieoti. aad f«e thiak moiy iMoriil falBti 
are clvan in thie votumeb'-^a/iH'^dMf PwL 

D. LxsAne, 5, St Darid Street, Kdiiibwght Wbjtbaksa & 
Co. London t a»d W. Co«ry. Jan. & Co, PabliB. 



^NEW TOWN READING ROOM, 
Kow 87, GftOMK Stesst. 

TOHN BOYD begs re^p^ctfaUj to retom hb 

^ beetthaakatothe So b tgr i bea to Mi RtAonfo Rook, ii$t 
the eountenanee and wpport he hae rxvarieneed t and raquett 
leave to ittttoNCe tolheOentknin oC Oie KevTown, that his 

LONDON PAnms. 

tle||M*»thaOoiniv. two eMtcfrTlw San, tHOeopieit Ilie 
GfcKejTha TImee; M^taing Henld. ^ ^^ ^ 

Weekbi^Tt» UtexsiT GaiatCe t LonSon Weeklf Retlewi Jolm 
•nuro&erveri AtbcoMun; IMTs Ufls In Logloft ( BkamlMr t 
Ath»t 8pbtu« Woilds CobbettTs Wceklj Mttkal Re|litcr. 

tyvhS^ttkhMmnm^ JentfiaL 

BsLFAOT JIfivt Letter. 

BDOniURfiH PAPBRS. 

J^IIM»#4ifelN.TheO0«ataat| The lf«reiirT; two oopiei 

rSSt 

plMoreacBt^ 

ITMU^^The Carnal tthronCble; Satoto Erenhtf Postt 
gaabMigh Ltteraiy Jomal i Edtabosta. Lrfth« and Glav>«r 
Adtfifiiar, two fopiee ot^Hnfiu 

PROVINCIAL PAPRRS. 

leiaW, ^ 



1 1 Observv { AdvHOser* two oo* 



DiiiMM«Sod(away Courier; piuniMef Jkmnal: Oon*sU^ 



Twpooi AdfOitiseri Mia ib e st s r Oawrier, Ae: Ac *e. 
PRl^OSICAL PURLICATTONS. 

"eei 9aar( 
; FoNlcn Ro> 
PhBoeopbieal 



gvarMF-*The RdWmqb n 



THE EPINBUROH LITERAlllr JOUSNAL. 
EnOrelp d$v&t€d to Literature and tkiP%ma JrU^ 
Booc'waL Tumfwar OBBHTO- 



«*I»oj 
PHER 



THE MMtfily Ftart for Mndi k BBV mar fa 

-^ deMirery; also a Wew BdMon or the Pat »» N u t i Hi iiw, 
wMA oMbles the PoMlihew to enprtf i"! !■" ■*■•»■? *^ 
seribecs. ThePhniteionaredalBMiadtoiyHMaCMitaar 
exMoeeto render tteir Jdiultl KiB i»Hr iB t BBJiP i M ieaarthe 
anStoentenaaiii itbi^hidtoCsKpB i inei dj gJl tt Mi r oT ybec 
hM«haagbtendooe.ftaybey<taMtho B Bini i < f Bii iftw 
:orthe«/Mtr 



«« Tboaih the prawnt be onlr o ... 
LiranAnT JouairAL eaa alree^jr boast of 4 
ProTeHorWiLaoir, J.a VooKHABt. thbRmicKl 
WiLx*UM TnafifAVT, PioBasnr QitUHrin, Aiaav CizirviJM- 
K]fowL««» Or lio*avoA»* P* Vs"^ 



aunnsANi 
ClpAinaia.Jon 
if Yi tans or a PUgrim," 



fuu4IM&p»RpT, the 

P!r^^nf^rTirter?T3Kr PABMa LaWooit, AoK^M^A 
an a Ardibi4»op4aiiA.'* theAB|boror^^5i»Opaiaf 



AuthoroT 

ATKcxaoif, TaoMAB4if», Fi 



i^^^tS^S^ STlIs^ iod« jiiiii r 

VoUuni^" Tales and &flid^''4|lb .TJattoer 
aevetsl highly laweetabUM eMJw iytfcaC l in wb , 

f the Medical IVaftsilnp,lmt whose ^^ 

anooymoasty, UisunoaodiKTtOB 

-" "7« supported, aodWadoanj 
JociaxAi..*«4|o.Ja, /ttrl^ 



or 

mi 
th 

prtfiT ' 
an-' Hi' 
Ems.. 

The Work U pubMshed erery Setordayj 



a who hava 

iiTBRARY 



I royal oetsfow To al^ 
or ito tyuugiap hieei i 



euraey and beauty ot 

mention that it Israee flrom'dielBALLAtrTTN 

Price oteech Numbered*; aadJdd. ~ 
firee by post t but arrangements have * 
stami ^ * * " . - .^- ^ 



> by post; b 
nped copies 




iped copies ere dcHveied on the day of pubttfioon lo tiiaheen- 
m Olasmw, Absrdeeo, and other places. It U sold Ilkawtee 
[onthly Peru (price ts.) neatly oovercd; andwID be made np 
Volumee erery half yav— ane eieat obiect beinK to nmfcc Bs 



In Monthly! 

into Volumee erery half yav—ane eieat ofeiiect beinK to nmfcc 1 
contents of standard interest aad Tata*. 

BdinlHU|^ : Publtabad te the Proprietov bf Co^nrAmui and 
COh, 19, Waterloo PUoe; RonsRTaov and AxKivaov, fllesguin 
W. CunnT, Jun* anUCa, DubUn; aad Hoaaxa CBAMcs,and 



Ca, 



Sold abo by an NcveaMa, PoBmtBaw, 
Roods, throutfboot the United Rhigdanu 



I or the 



LITlvRATUHB, THE FINE ARTS, ftc 
\f ^ FORD, of Manchefiter, 1>egB^le«B» to ia- 
'^^^ ionnthePnblte,tlmtheisarrHodinBiBbM#. odth a 
■mR CBBieHsn, ibr Pitvato View and Sale,' niHiisiC oT old 
BOoksTPRlMTS, and PAINTINGS, (POftnutt 9t m^tm 

^lon CttAn^crftna.) "' 




MenlA^-RlaekMBni MmMine, two copies; New MooBdy 
Mmpi2m; LflBdon M^pitott 8pirtfa«M^aBnet Asiatic Jonr- 

Army and HwyLBtai <^*g^^g|^ »Mt India Rcsirtsr, 

jC ^Tba^^ eight o'doefc to the 



HaV-yMrtyDo., 



OneOtthMi. 
TPdre ahilltegs. 



P^ygWtfatodaeiK g . 



J.R.bMijleo taBale, thai whea eaqr hnpottant nullBBBeat- 
aw tofaSBSg Beapeoted, m iiMNhKl BivptyoT Newqpepsca 
w8l elweyiBpflmnfin Us Romn, to f i ef t any Sobierlbir being 



^^sS^ 



aeeaeslanc __ _ 

adXertf B||* idbiflig 

mtorumgaiiliiiijor 
Itecostaaie, whMi repfbemts her to her is#M^ejfaMa» mtd h 
most eleboralriy emptad by H^rc Qerrtml, iW^MMBd • 
Gsnesaliraofl-. (el l s r w s e ii PulBi\)r JI6ana»te)tt B B aiaj «. c 
rapU or WaAtr» {/CrmmMUt patot«]l thd niiMBiia o3c or 
J lw iia c i rf A , to awaowrt a caniid pwtdifc jt ll ftiii , file Bm>. , 
H»h raMd^, ashe wes eeUei ;) JamlltbOtod, taOid fheoll 
Pretender.) aikhiy coMitad poetraltj J^IJlR^ a FtaneJKrtlst. 
and whfteh has been flneiy cngraveif ^ KMe»f Sir IBeiMf j 
^ecr, en eminent La09sr« Statsvnan, and flsnim^ nBdcr 
cSnIea the Pfant. a fine ooctrait, by air IMer Mp^ aRnfeetany 
toFW^ptl:^ and ilw only ene there is or torn. lliisgHBIaai h 
aleo knownto the ieoi n cd woibl^ by s oTaiid Bathe, fa l j ii niin 
larly by onsu wUni is coBBpoeed wnn grant bsngmenft amf 
anliy.ealM '< the Poor Vkar^ PIsar (Cor lathes) ; w|^ e 
oCbott, vhBh, though good portiaks, are OBMBBd to be ene 
tad hope as belM oHm intersst to thB part of the IdMtRm 

MrFonnTcatecBonof Printe, ^thaOfai IMBTipanien. 
torty of the Itahan 8choei.)to ilii(^ i1 inniiuiis, id Cyme 
weUdceenrtogor the caOcclov^ iotlee : ae wall w or aoiiit Ato 
Modsrn Dmsrinft by IFoHb. Cbir, (^em, wlthc- 
ReynoMs^ SkaSi Books, aadiome ototom ' 
NUe. 

OfhieBooke— they ant toonomarons toe ^__, 

either or thdrrarihr or Jkrioslty; and bamnil ihwJSii eeniint 
bfansdr with s p m ltog df them genenJIy, ai oo mpsi i tog bnpBi to 
attlaagdiBM aad upon all eid^Mte. to witieh tfw^vKSSRto- 
irions giay bejosily appRad* widi eaveitai Mtai. 

BBocty 



gnlar ^ 
sCTmc&e. 
They 



wHlnamtovpiR private vfaw a 

Mb,, at Mna Scoeafa Irfwljana^ no. t 

and may be seen any thne dnrtog the Biy IM 



Prtntad bf BAUAxma It coi., Paii^ W4 
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WAVBRLEY NOVELS. 
On ^Jirtt of June u/iU be pubUd^ 

IWaCMBMO BY PBHMIStlOlt 

the IKtng's ^ort Graciou* iMa|e0tfi, 
VOLUME FIRST 



♦THE WAVBRLBY NOVEL& 



90 tt coirnitt7<]> iir xomyblt TOLtiuf, utitts ktU 

CORRKCTXBy 
WnS A OXNK»A& mXVACCy 

AW inTMmtTcnoH to sacr vom^ 

Air& XOra, BXSTORICAL ANO ILLURKAtrrt, Bt 
THB AUTHOR. 



Eubdlltbed with FKntbpieon tnd Vlguette Titlei, ftwa Darfgni 

CSamted exprei^ far the mcfcnt Kditioa, bv CM 

MO$T EMINENT ARTISTS. 

AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It hM bMB the oooatknal ooeupMioii of the Author of WaTer* 

ley, for leirenl yeen iMft, to reriie and eorreet the vohunlnout 

^ ~ of Novell .whlcn paet under that names in order that* if 



they thoul'l ever appear as his avowed pcoductiooi* he miaht ren- 
der them' in loiae d^free deaerriog of a eoatlnuanee of the pal^ 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever tlnce their 



lint appearaoee. For a long period, however, it leemed likdy 
that the impraved and ilhiatrated edition wliieh he meditated 
would be a pogthumout publication. But the coune of events, 
which ocoauoocd tfie disdosureof the Author's name, having, in 
a great measure, rettored to him a sort of parental eontrol over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
a corrected, and, he hones, an improved fbrm, while fife and 
health permit the tmk of revising and illustrating ttiem. Such 
being his panMiw, it is neeessaiT to lay a few wordi on the plaa 
ofthepropasedfiditkMi. 

In stating it to be revisedand correeted, it is not to be lafcrrad 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the storlea, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the qnrit of the dialogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever just, by altering a work already in the hands of the pubUe^ 
Is generally unsueoessftiL la the most improbable fletioo, the 
reader still desires some air of vraircmMifier, and does not reKdi 
that the imOdents of a tale famiUar to him should be akered to 
ault the taste of ^tlcs, or the ospxiee of the author himself. This 
proceia of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re* 
peated to them dlfUBreatly from the maaoer in which it was flnt 
told. 

But without altering^ In the slightest dagree, either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportuni^ 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That su« 
ahould exist cannot be wondered at, when it is eonsldetod that 
the PnUishera lound it their interest to hurry thiough the press 
a auocession of the etflv editions of the various Novels,, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportuai^ of revision. It h 
hoped that the present edition will be fbuna free from eiron of 
that accidental kind. * 

The Author has also v entured to make someemcndatkins of 
a diiferent character, wliidi, without being audi apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the readei's old asso- 
ciations, will, ho thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia* 
lofue, narrative, or description. These oonslst in oeo^kmal 
pruning where the language Is redundant, c o mp r e s sion where the 
style Is loose, inftisioa of vigour wliere it is hnguid, the exehanga 
of less forcible for more appropriate epithcts-HsUght alterations. 



In short, Uke the last touches of an artiat, whicA contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture^ though an tawxpetiaioed eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 

The Ocnersl PieCaae to the new Edition, and the Introduetoiv 
Notices to each separate work, will oootain an account of saen 
cireumstaooes attendiiw the fint puMicatkm of the Novels and 
Talea, as may appear bteresting in themselves, or proper to be 
eommunicated to the pabUe^ The Author also 
llsh, on this ooeasion, the various k 

obscure histDriosl facts, which have formed the gronnd.worfc of 
these Novell, and to give some account of the puees where the 
acenes sre laid, when these are altogether, or in part, rsalt as 
well as a statement of particular Inddcnts founded on C^tt to- 
setlier with a more copkMis Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the anelent customs, and popuhur •i^«ntitioas» rafened to in the 



e Author also pr oiiu ea s to pul>- 
I leaenda, fomily baditians, or 
ve formed the gronnd.worfc of 



Upon the whole. It Is hoped that the Waverley Novel*, te thair 
new drpBs, will not be found to have lootany part of their attrao- 
tkms in eeoiequenoe of receiving illuitratloBi by the AMhm, tad 
undergoing his carefbil revision. 
kstowoMh iwiuary 18S9. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The iiae to be royal ISmo, printed in the very beet maaaar, 
and hot.pressed: aacb fohkiM to oontatn abovt MO pugasb pdoe 
5s. done up In cloth. 

IL Th^ publication to commenoe on Itt Jmie ant t aad to be 
continued nfulariy, oa the first day of each month, till the whole 
iscompMod. 

III. Each volvune to have a Fkaadtlsp4aee and Vignetta title-. 
page, botii aoniaaalag nO^lecta iUustnttlva of the Noval to wWeh 
they «« altidied* 



'^j;^!r*S^'^ ^ comijatod la Pomrv VoLtmaa, com- 
mencing with Watsalbt, and eloslag with Wooootook. The 
Aa^»^.*<!dlti(m win form about ts^of these For^ Volumes. 
-'— -' ^ that regularity of 

subscribers as may 
complete on the appearance 
I first yoh&me of «a^ respeetively, the Publishers have to 
, that the whole of Watcbuit maybe had on tiie first of 
June, m S vols, for lOs. 

Printed for CADELL & Co. 41, 8t Andrew Squan, Edin. 
burghi and to be had of evary BookaeOar throughout the 
Kingdonu ^^ 



*t* The Edition la so for advanced at press, t 
puUleation may be depended on I and, to such 11 
wish to have some oi the Novels complete oa 



of the first vohune of i 



SCOTTISH ACADEMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURB, AKD 
ARCHITECTURE, 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

The FIRST REPORT of ttie ACADEMY to be had at the 
RooMB, and of Danibl Liaaiia, 5, St David Street. 



ABERDEEN OBSERVER. 
A PROSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

* SERVER TO hUdy printed and dieuleted hi this City 
and neighbourhood, but as many of those who are to be leaden 
of the newspaper have not seen this. Prospectus, the Proprietors 
deem it necessary here to repeat the subsUnce of Its oontents. 
They have to acknowledge the liberal manner hi wMeh tiie public 
have come forward in support of their undertaking, and they will 
anxiously endeavour to adopt such improvemenu or altenttons as 
are likely to render the paper of increesed vahie to its Readen. 

Local AvFAiae.— No exertion shall be spared to reader the 
" OBsanvBii'* complete in this department To aU passing events 
and pubUc measures la which tho community are toteiesSd. that 
degree of attention shall be given which their importance may 
demand ; and to the ftco aad temperate discussion of such mat- 
!51'*^i!^!"'"<?*wE»»l?.?'**".»*^y»'*0P«. Rqwrtsof 
the proceedings of PubUc Bodies witt appear, when tiieseean be 
obtained ; and ample spaee wUl be devoted to the' News of Scot, 
laad generally, so as to render the «• Observer.** as much as noa- 
sible, a faithftU record of Scottish AflUrs. wu « poa- 

Thb Political* Dxpaetmant wtU beooadttdad without re- 
gard to any Party whatever. A Summary of the Week's News 
wlU ahrsys be given, ia wUah tanpaititffty will be nrticnlarlv 
"H^SJJ!?*? ii portion of the Paper wiH generally iMoooOpiei 
with ExtraeU from those Newspapers which take the most nro- 
mlnent part in advocating tiie vanoua views which art woaUy 
taken on Political Question*. ' 

aoaicultvaal akd CoMiuBciAL IirTALUaa]fci.-The hi- 
formation in dtese important Departments will be ample. Ar- 
rangemenU have been made to furnish the .most recaMTlnteUl- 
gnoe fhim flie principal Markets in the iHBbrBnt pgf«|Of ttie 
« '%&'?J.2^'?P'*'^5^°^ ^^ Reporu of the Mark-lane and 
Smithfield UarkeU of the Mondayimmediately preceding the dav * 
of Publication t and of the Grihi or Cattie Mamts held weekly in 
Haddington, Edinburgh, DalkeiUi, Dumfries, Glasgow, die. To 
Shipping News parUcuUr atttntioa wiQ be paidTaod, upon the 
whole, ft te hoped, that the •• Oaaaarna" will be foun/useful 
and interelting to tiie Agrieulturist, the Herehant, aad tiie Ship- 
owner. 

MiBCBLLANaoua iMPOAMATioir.— Daring the war, and for se- 
veral years after its temtinatioo, Newspawrs were expected to 
contain little else than Public News and Political latdligeaoe { 
but latterly a considerable altemtioo has taken place. A much 
crcater variety of matter Is now hwked for by the Readers of 
Newspapers t and. in order to suit the prevailing taste, the '* Oa- 
aaRyaR** will contain Notices of New Publications, Extract* 
ftom Books of Voyagm and Tmvels, and firom tiie most aUy-eon- 
du^ed Periodicals! togettier witii amusing and instructive Be- 
lections ftom tiie MetropoUtan and Provindal Newspapers. 

A^vcRTiaiNo.>-Since the notiee appeared of tiie intended Pnb- 
Ucation of tiie "OBaaayaa,'* to many rsspeetoble Subeeribers 
have come forward bi support of it, that the Proprietors axe ena- 
bled to Mate that. Immediately on its appearance, it will be wide- 
ly circulated in this City ; aiM as arrangements are making to 
Mocnre for it an extensive CIrcuUition In the Country, they oon- 
oelve tiiat tiiey may eoofldentiy recommend it as an esoellent me- 
dium for giving publielty » AovsRTisciuirrs. 

The *' Oaaaayaa" will be published eirery Friday morning^ hi 
•uffldcnt time to be forwarded by the Mails for the North. It 
_i t-.,-! -.^.. ^ upona' 



laewTypw* . 

> Scottish Newspapers V 



Iheet of fine paper; 
contain lo great a 



will be printed with 
and very few of the . _ 
quantity of Letter-Press. 
The prioe of tiia '< OaaiRyak" win be tiie same as that which 

tocharoed for Jif^ " 

■ngle PapeTi 



n NewuMuef s of considerably taiferior site, via.:— A 
', 7d. t L.1, lOs. 6d. par Annum, when deUvored in 



maybeMkettiM 
' SCtaatt or Joair 



Towns and L.Ulflft when sent to Hie Oowatty; 

AdvwtiBeraenti aad Orden for the Paper mi 
Shop ol Taoicaa Spaak, BookseHer» Cartie fi 
Davixmon and COk 68, Broad Street 

♦f»TJIj«Jofe^lJ« PHWieg moMgb hd»g mnh 9md Ue 



Abecdcen, tTtti March, 1828L 
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TBB EDINBUBQH LITERABY JOUHNAL; 0B| 



CONSTABUCa MISCELLANY. 

HISTORY 
gCULPTURBT PAINTING, 

▲NO 

ARCHITECTURE. 
By J. & MBMES, LL.D. 
••• T1iiiTDtaMiiw1»neoiHld«t»blrdday8dftwitliencait 
aaveveHlmn of ttw Anchor. « 
BdiBlmgb : Cohmtabx.1 & Co. i uid HvmsTf Cba«c% 'ifc.Caa 



TbJtdsy it nddblMd, In 9 iwli.p(Mt 8v<s pr^<^ 
REAY MORDEN; A No▼BL. 
«« Dio mfld ould neKat dwiaiofuf acnn ?** 

^ liABVIAL. 

PiMhlied by O. A. Douglas. 1^ GmUo Stnet; SiMPKiir tad 
Mahsbaliv IJoadont and Joux Cvaxixo. pobllii. 



This day U pubBiftwd* 

In ooettuck toL prioeTi. 0d. 

THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY. 

^ 9y Mn DALOAIRNS. 

•«• This inolaiBe oonbUiu a complete Syitem of Pne^d 
Cookery, expnaily adapted tathe biisiiie« of every^day life. The 
amuemeBti, anatlle conpoiitlOB tfaraui' 



npoiitlOB tfarauglioiita are nidi ai to 
malwrefeNBeet assyMuid tbediiiotloas perftcUy intalUgilda to 
all. 
Printed IbrCAsiLx. and Go. 41. St Andnw Stpan, Xdin- 



By wbom wen lately pufalithed. 
TALES of a GRANDFATHER. SecomdSbeibs. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 5 vols. 18mo. lOi. 6d. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Fiut Ssries. 
A Now Bdilton. 9 vQli. lOk 6d. 

And 1*0 wiirpaldldi Tsry diaitly» 
ANNE «r GBIBR6T£IN« By the AUTHOR lof 
WAVBRLKY. StoIi. 
TIUVBI.S in NORTH AMERICA. By Captain 

BASIL HALL. R.N. 3 vo}i. 



HENRY'S BIBLE, COMPLETE* 
TMsdaytepBhOdied, 
^ , fanperialSv 



8vo» prise £St I5e. 
^N BXPOSITION^rf^ OLD and NEW 

^B^wStHEW HENRY* V. D. M. 

The MBT*<A^'* JfA^ElJ^' CHARACTER, 
•ad WRITINGS iDf the AtmidR. By J. B. Wiuraxs, £aq. 
P. 8. A. 

In preMDfiiff fldi edition of the ed^bnted and Invahiahle Com- 
nsirtaryorMstfbewHatfytothePablie. the PuUbher has the 
satWsodontostate, thatltirillbeCbiindtobeBoConlythe most 
covxect edition evQnpuliHahed» bat also the most beainiftil sped- 
menorstereotyp^Piintlngi the iriudebstaiffexeaated by Messrs 
CMldi<pf Btmw. Itis sS» proper to remark, that this is the 
only option whidi oootalns the eonioiu sad Taloalite Lifls of the 
Anfliorby Mr WiUtans, and that ifispuUiahedatUttlexDoiethsn 
half thejprioe of any elfaer. 

This Edition is abonoblidied fai Parts. atSs. eadi. sad maybe 
taken periodiany, at the eonvaoieooeof Purefaaseri t sad Ibr the 
ftirtber aooommodatian of the Publico (hie Work may be had in 
*"' ibers. at Is. each. 

by Joaa#H 0«i.b RonvMir, 4f. Pottltr|[. London i 



weekly Numbers, at Is. each. 

Pvolbfaed by Joaa#H 0«i.b RonvMir, 4f • PoultrY. 
and sold by Jonir Botd. IFJ, Oeoige Street^ Bdlnbarsn. 



»KS, exdusively reU^ 



This day is 

A CATALOGUE of B 

-'•^ ting to the CHURCH 
Disolpline, and Annals. *~ 
RsVgimis Olden t thdr 

Traota published during the rdgn 

nooiastlons. ftom 1800 to the present time. 

On Sale by Howxll 4t Ca. sooeeasota to Oolb. Duncam. & 
COb. 995, Holhonit I/Otidfln. 

catalogues* prioe ds.. to be had of Joan Bovn| Bookselle r , 37» 
George Street,- Edinbmgtu to whom Orders maybe addr o a sed . 




TMadaylspoblidied, 
By JOHN BOYD, 57, George Street, 



In oaoToL 18n», neatly bound In doth, priee Is. 6d< 
THE LIFE of JOHN WYCLIFFB 

-^ By THOMAS MURRAY, P.AJ5. Soot 

Aotbor of tfie •• Ulimry Hiatory oTGalloway.'' <• Uvea of Samnel 
Rttthscted^aad AsofiMdiop Leli^tan,* ^Mb 
PttbHahedbyJoBaBpTD, S7, George SIseeti WssruiYand 
Datu, Snrvuir and MAaaaAJCL, Jambs Nismt, and Andbbw 
Psjnroir, Loudon ; M. Oouw Qht^pm | and jAMi^ M. Lbcsib» 



aCR 1I|IRD*S COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
PRINTS, PICTURES, to 

TN Mr FoBD't AdvertiMinent, in hat week's 

"^ Literary Journal there occoned two laanirtBit Tyaocra. 
phieal eitDn,faitSieiMm«sar twoof ttiii niilfti. alliDh ■ maj 
tfndsisd them iinintdligiblat, we now oorveet. 
For Myiers, read Jf wtens. * 

DobruHt *« DoMon* * 

Andwearejemisstedalao tomakethafoUowi^aUHteiatoftAa 
fonner Advertisament :— The other Portialte not namU. arew a 
fine Portrait of Dobsou, painted by Himsdf ; Oaeea I 
when young, by Zucearof Ben Jonton, by Janat%t 
lutae ffevftom, \rj Mn BaOe, 

Among the Bo<du am aome enrioua and eariy copies of tte Bi- 
blb. both MS. andprintedt of thelbnner,oneia wxttteu i& 1367. 
and the other, (akind of ScholastieUist of the Bifaiek)li toy Pk<er 
Comettor, who died to 1198.-.V. N. DkL HUtorteme. OTAe latr 
ter, ther« is an early Let venkvi, (St Jecom's.) printed in U\t, 
whteh has belonged to the Abbey ot Mdroas— •« ManmensU Li- 
bn, 15I3," and «ppean to have been the ptopeity of a pcaaon ct 
the name of •' Arch, Stewart.** 

Of Mr FonTi collection of PaiBrs, whieh fonna the mtxt co. 
rious and most eatcndve part of his Colleetksi. rhere.) he mav 
add. that it is rich in the early Masters of the ^irlo^ldiools <^ 
Art. and comprises, in the Italian School, fine examples of the 
works of Mai^na, Francfa, Beeatftimi, DeMit. Phmighno, 
he, i is particularly nch in the works of Mmrc Awionh and his 
Seholan, ▼. M. da Ravenna, Ai '^ ' - - - 
FIco, the GAIri, Ac. i alao ' 

Gwido and Scholars. Thai _ ^_ 

&iespeeiinenspf the Eogravingsof J. v.iteAm^jif. fititoni,r«« 
Gompe^ the Master of the Gothic S. of 1470, ilKrf U»tr, tfaa 
^^»JjjB««^(Mthcy ue usuaUy called,) the If^feriaws, and pr- 

by CouBT GouDT, Ho&r, Ac. Tlie Dutdx and pSmSscfaoS 
will be found to be equally choice, and to ooiualn «wt of iha 
works of I*CM wia L«*f«, Brim^tA, Bos, Fhrte, GeiWar. 
^liefu. Vandyck, RenJhrandt, the FiseAcrf , Teniere, Ostedei 
Dueart, Bega, hc\ and in the department of Laadseraerad 
Cattle are many of the recfae^h^ and estimable productions ofa 



l«ig list of great names m Art, as— Po««r, BcrAoa, P. de Lacr, 
Du Jardht, Jean van Aeken, Ruptdad, WaterUn, IMetkmdk; and 
many others, too numerous to mention ; but he must not omit 
the oatebrated names of Claude and Pouaein, in Laadaospe. and 
FsreAs'f fine work, the Lift of Christ, in 60 Btddngs, iM cii- 
rious irarlations, from the ooUectlon of Sir Jos. ReynoMs. 
His oolleetion of English Portbaits, though mentiaBed last; 



rvgpiKt »w rcunm, marwrtau, /jwaram, wrnue, raUMorme, ifbf- 
lar, Vertue, Ac; and his works of Modem Art. tlmiigh Tsy 
small, are, at the same time. Tery select; wmtrfnhiff maoychoiec 
Proeft by Bpland, Bartoloed, Fitter, &c. and aone Jhmatev 
Etchings by Ladiaaof distinguisbed rank, as woU aa tasle—the 
}^,^>*i^;*ol,J^fvonsfare,\adi'»J)aekwood, Girvtf^ Crews^ 
Batet, WhUe, Foeter, Ae. 

*s* The Otdlection win remain upon View and Sale ooiy dis- 
ring the pMsent month, at Mn Soon^ Lodgings, NokiaONiae 
Street, and may be seen any time during the day fi«B 10 tBl 4: 



BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For peodoclng an Efflsrveseing 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 




?% n^, ndCooUng Aperient, peooUarty ada|«ad to 

Ind toatk m , Heartburn, and Nausea, and eooatanct Attdicy in 
the Stomach. If fkequently tak«i, it will generally olytiite the 
neoessity of having recourse to Calomd, Ep«nn Salta, aad 04her 
Strang and naaseona medldnes, adiieh often dchllilate Ibe ayttan 
withdUtpiodadngthe deahedeflhctat and whcsi taken afto- too 
free aa indulgence In the hixttriea of tlie TatalCb 
too much wine, the uaual disaoeaalile ^ ~ 

«•« Theie being numerouamferior 

dots vended, it la necessary to obsanre, tbatthe 

and address. «' Butler, 73, Prince's Street, EdinL_^_ ^^^ 

ed in the Label and Bill aooompanyiiw ead& Box of thegemdae 
Powdeis. Sold in Boxes only, at isT^, or in neat cMfortlM 
Country, or Exportatton, 10s. Od. each. The casea ftar Exnorta. 
tkn are Uned with Tin, and careAiUyaoldeeed up, aadttSatte 
Powders may be preserved fbr any length of timsb in 



Cb partfeulariy after 
will be prevented, 
ions of HieaePow- 



SoldbythePrepareraaabovemennQQedt •»» « 
Co. 4, Cneapdde, Comer of St PauTs, London ; and 
DmgglstB, and others, in every Town of the United 



Edinburgh : Published for thePioprietoit* 
ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. WATEi 

Sold also by Robbbtcok h atkikbob, _ 
Jan. & Co. Dablto; Hubst, CAaitcb. ft 

Priee 6d.9r stamped, mid mUfrabgfatt^Wi. 
Printfd by BiLiiAWTYiiji ft Co. PaioVW^oikf 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 



WAVKRLKY NOVELS. 

On tkeJhrM if June mS heji^uUuMt 
imcmxBXB mw hwimwwt 

VOLUME FIRST 
09 ▲ !fawsDiTi<nroF 

THE VFAVERLBY NOVELS; 

TO IS ooHinruxD ur xomHLT toluiusi ftxvxm ax» 

COA&KCTSD9 

WRH A asxsmAL nuarAe% 

Air niTBODnCTIOK TO BACH NOTXt, 

AV» VOO% BISTOmiCAL AHB ILX.U8XBAXnri^ ST 

THE AUTHOR. 

J«|fhFlQiillqilieetaBdV1gMtteTttki,ftomDtrigu 

Kzwoled oiprMdT for th« prcMBt BdltioB» by Cte 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

MOTICB BY THE PUBLISHBR& 



ThcraavftvdnaaMtaiioes la tha hiitory of ]«ICm amm v^ 
markable dum the rue ud promn of Hm WArmmLM't No- 
Tsuk Unlik* moit other pMiictioiM of faniin, ttMv had 
no inftnev to itiuggla with, but mched at ooea tha UglMt 
poiia of MtUie fiirooT,-« itatioii which thay hava aver liaaa 
BHrtntaiaad with undSmlniihad popidartty. 

Tha ekccvlatkA of thtae works havtaig hem hitherto eoaltaed. 



lagrcatdagiaa^ to tha waaltfaior taaka of 
tors have resolved to plaee them within the 



tha Propria* 
of readenof 



tors have resolved to plaee t&em witam ma reacn or readi 
aMciacses,hTrepahUsUaf thaminakHoosay, batattha.^_. 
time mon efaseot shapes and with tha addUonal advanli^ or a 
nariodieal iieaa • 

Tha PuUliherB have therefore tha honoar of aanoimeing tha 
epeady oommeacanent of a Naur £]>iTX<Hr« to ba pubiiehad In 
MoimiLT VoLUuafc ^ . . ^ ^ _^ . 

In IMi oodeitBking thay hara had tha eheerfol ooMopcnCiaB of 
tha Author hliMelf, who has not only revleed «wy ooa of tha 
Novda, but has added Ezplanatary Notes* and a nav latiodao- 
tion to eaeh of ihem. 

TtaenatttiaaadaxiBnt of thesa aonaetioM aod addMone wiU 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volnme First* Tha 
AUTHOR'S ADTBRTISBMBNT. 

It has bes the oeoeaional ooeapation of the Author of Waver* 
ley. for several years past, to rsTisa and oonect the vohimlnovn 
eeriea of Novels which pais under that namai in order tha^ if 
they should aver appear as his avowed productioos^ ha mUht no- 
dor tham ia sonae dagraa deserving of a continnanae of the pub* 
lie iavour with which they have been honoured ever linoe the^ 
first appearance. For a long period* however, it seemed Ultelr 
that theimpKOvai and illustrated aditiott which ha "»*^»*iiTa 
voold ba apoethamous publication. But tha coorsa of events, 
vh&di oecarioard the disdonire of the Author's name, haviiw, ia 
n grant measure, fsstoced to him a sort of parental aontrol over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the nieaB hi 
a correetod, aod, he hopes, an improved form, whUa ut$ and 
h^ ith permit the task of revising and illustrating tnam. Such 
being iSpurpoee. it is naeeaary to say a ftw words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stotingittoberavisodandconeeted, Itisnottobeinftrred 
that any attaamtia made to altar tha taaor of tha stories, thaeha- 
ncteroffteaeKxa. or tha spirit of the diak)gu«. There is no 
donbtaauale roomfcr emendation in all these points-— but wfaera 
tha traeffiteU most lie. Any attraipC to obviate witieism, how. 
ever Just, by altering a work riresdy In tha hands of the pvbUa. 
iagaaenUyunsueoeesAiL In tha moit Improbable fletioa, the 
raider sUIl desires eona air of vrelseaiAeeace* and does not lelMh 
that the incidents of a taie fkmiliar to him sfaoold bealtnad to 
suit the teste of eritaes, or the caprice of the author himsalt This 
BTOCMOf Iseilngis so natural, that U may be obearved even in 
ehUdrea* who eannoi endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them diflteently from the manner ia which iiwat iinc 
tokL 

But wifhoat altering. In the OMb^ degree, aitfaar the efeory. 
or the mode of talUag it, the Author hea taken thU ooportunlh 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That sucn 
should exist cannot be wondered at, wlMn it is eo ari dere d tint 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual omiortunitv of lavisiaiL It li 
hoped that the naasent edition will bafovad Am from aoprs of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also ♦cntared lo make eome emendatkms of 
a diflhrent character, which, withoot being touch apparent devfc^ 
tioMfkamthaoriglaalslertesas todietarbtha reader's oldBan>- 
ciatioDS, wlU, he thinks, add lomethiag to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrativa, or description. TImm aoaslst ia occasional 
— '^ re tiie languege is redundant, compression where the 
, influioa of vigour where it is languid, the eacchange 



pruning where the languege I 

style is loose, influioa of vige ... 

of less forcible Ux more apfvopriata epithets— slight alleratioas, 
in shoit^ IBfit the but tooches of aa artist, wMeii ODoCrfbote to 



Md iloish iiia pletae^^oig^ an hMsperiMMad eye c 
Met^^Mftlneyeanlik . . . 



.daibetMii 

The Genanl Prafma to Iha aaw BdMlo% «id tha Introductory 
Notices to each se|iarata work, wIV contam ta acoount of such 
dreuipstanoes attending the flxst poMteatian of the Novels and 
"Ales, es mmf appear 'fiilaicatia|r to themeelvai, of praf^ |o be 
eoflUBuaiealed to the pabllo. Taa Author aho nropoies to pub- 
lish, on this oooaifea» tha various Isgeads, fHB&y {mditiaas. ar 
dbscttia historical fkeH. which bava Kemcd thanound-work of 
these Novels, and to ^ve soma aaoount of tha pUees whan the 
soeaes are laid, when these are aUofsther, or la pert* lealt as 
wrilasa statemeat of particular iaaidmti foandaJ onfkctt t»> 
(Kther with a more copious Glossary, and Nolap axptanatory of 
the ancient customs. Mid papular wpamtitlQos, leferxed to in the 

Upon the whole, U is hoped that tha Wavadey Novda* hi their 
new dress, will not be fbund to have lest any part nf their attrac- 
tions In consequence of receiving illuitraflaaBDy thB Author* and 
undergoing his caraflil revision. . 
Abbotspobd, January I9t9* 



This Bditioa wiB not onlybe faBprovad tai tha maanar Just 
atotad,btttalmeaKiohedhythe peniUe of tha eminent Artists 
whabava beea angagad to emheiBJt it| waaoag these nmyba 



DATin WiLKia, RJL t Bnwia LAvaaaaa, R.A. 1 C R. Laa- 
ua, R.A. I AaaAHAMGooPsa, R.A*i A. B. Ghaxax. R-A. t 
O. S. NawToir. A.R.A.t F. P. SraPHAKOFri It. Coa- 

BOVLO I WUUAJS Kiao I J* SVAXVIBUI | JOOM BUAHAT { 

and R. P. BoNiiiaoToa. 
The engravings win be eaeeuted oa steel, hw 
Charles HaATR I Wiuiajc Fiimaiv; CSAaLae Kousi 
Jambs Mitchblli F. BwoLBaBABTi AnBaoaaWAaaBir; 

ROBKBT GBATBai J. C. EOWARDB t W. J. OOOKB; W. 

Eifsoitt Datbitpobt; SvBirrowi DimcAVt Miu.bbi 
laant BigiBMBn* 



PLAN OP THE WORK. 

LTheslBe toberoval ISmo, printed In the vefrbesCaaaner, 
and hot-pressed ( each volume to «mtaia aboBtMOpag«i,'prtea 
^SLdoaaupiadelh. 

II. The p ub He attoa to com mene e oa 1st June aastt and to be 
eontimied rega]aily«0B the lint day of eaeh meoCh* till the whole 
ia completed. 

IlL Bedi valvme to have a Ftentispiaee and Vignette title- 
pagC/^th containing sul^eetsjlhutrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be ea m p letod tn Fobtt VoLUMBa, com- 
mencing with Wavbrlbt, and clodng with Woodstock. The 
Author^ additions wiU form abOnt two of these Forty Volumes. 

•f* The Bdition is so far advanced at pres^ that r^gulivity ^f 
publieetioo may be depended on { and, to sueh iubseriben as may 
wish to have some of the Navals complete on the appearance 
of the first volnme of each rcspectivel|r,the PoltUshen have to 
state, that the whoia of WAVBBun' a^^ba oad oa the first of 
June, in f vols, for lOs, 

And, in like manned, 

On MAWWBanre, in t vols, en the lei of Angwt: 

Thb AirriQUAar, la f vols, on tha let of Oetober, 

Rob Roy, in t vols, on the 1st of December. 

AsweUeasuehotheia^ durii« tha pn^rees nf tW Edition, as 
iU arrangement enablet the Pubfishen to deliver in complete 
Tales. 

The public are respectfully reqneeted to inspect the Designs and 
ivlnas et the | ' * '''^ -w.wi.v — 



Engravings at the preausas of the Pumisheis, 

And atMoox, Bova, and Gbavbs, Printsellers to his Majesty, 
«;PaU Man, London, by whom they wm ha soMeepakBldfyi as 



will ba afterwards 

Pfttatod Ibr GADBLL * Co. 41# 8t Andrew Sqfaara, Bdte- 
baight and to ba hsd of evefy Baokeei la r Ihnwgluat the 

nngdoffl. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS^ 

For pioduchig an Eflbrvesdng 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 




necessity of havii«r 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often deUlitote the system 
without producing the desired eflbcts 1 and when taken after too 
fteean indolgeneeia the luxuries of the Table, partlealariy alter 
too auch wtae^ thaneaaldlsagraeeble eBbcts wdl be piwaated. 
«a« There beh^amaiiia us tailiarier imilattaBa of thaee Pma. 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparei'is name 
end address, " Butler, 73, Pxhice's Street, Edtohurgh,* are print- 
ed fat the Lakeland BIHaaeonpeavlagaaeh BoKof thegcmdae 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at Ss. 9d., or in neat eases fev the 

focExporta- 



■ Labai and BBI assnaifaBjIaiL aaeh Boi 
b Sold in Boxes only, at Ss. 9d., or in t 
', or Bxportotion, 10s. 6d. eaeh. The ci 
lined with Tin, and careflilly wldered up, and thus the 



Country, or Bxportot 
tlon are Ifaied with T 



Sold by the Preparer se ehovemai 
Cb» 4, Cfieeprid^ Comer of 8t Paul'i 



Powders maybe preeerred Ibr eay length of timek laany « 
» .^. » manaonadt also by Bu«.Ba* 

aul's^ London t *«d the priooipel 

Druggists, and others, in every Town of the United Kingdom. 
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THE EDINBimOH LITERARY^ JOU^KAL ; OR, 



SCOTTISH 4GADK1CY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTUEB, AND 

ARCHITECTURE, 



THE KARL of HOPETOUN htviiig kindly 

^ vMhteA RVBKNS* ^ricUrat ti l Pietnro of the ADORA- 
TTON^TfiheSHEPKERDS to be csblMted Ibr a thort time ia 
Se^OTMofSe SCOTTISH AOADBMY. the ExhlUtlonb 
NOW OPEN with thii Splendid AddWoo, ft«m ntoe tin duriu 

Profcawmul ArtJtU, who may not M ytt have wcdvedTlekefti 
of iSfSIShto Se Academy Exhibition, wiU obtaSa them <n 
spplytaig at the Rooms. 
^^ ^^ By Older of the Comcil. _ 

Wm. NICHOl^OK» Seeietarr. 
AdmitUnce. One ShUUngt C»talogoei, Sixpence. 
14, Waterloo Phuse, 
April Hd, 18». _____ 

Thie day is published, in 8vo, price tk 



dous MURftERSSr MBASURBMENT of the HBAD8 of 
SemaitNOTOlUOlfe THIEVES confined in the EdinbttTrt 
StSuad arhWwfll; sad of various Individual EnglMi, SootA. 
and Irish ; pwicnflnir an exteaslve series of AkU sobtersiTe of 
Phienology. . ■ . 

Rtad bcftVQ the Royal Medkri Society of Ed|QbiifBhi by 
THOMAS STOjnE. )Bl(^ ' 

prMldaot of the Royal Medical Society. 

Testor otrumoue caput — Yiwa, JBjMidtlji* , ,^^ 

"Assan ourlUa. and weare u»«owi Ptewwiow tdalt* of 
no exee^oi^*— PAf moAj^ica; Joumalt voL iil» p. fSQ. 

Edinbanh: Polished by RowanT Bocaamaii* l4LOeoili» 
Streeti Wfi.i.iAirBiJKTSR. «5, Hanover Street; Jovil Astsh. 
SON, 87, Prinetfs Straati T. ii Q. VKimKWW>D, London ; Ro- 
BBRTaoN & ATKinaoN, GiasgoW} AI.XX. Biiowii A; Co» Aber- 
4mi : and J. COHing, Dublin. 



CONSTABLIC'S MTSCBLLANY. 

Vol. XXXIX. 
Is pvbUslMd^li dtefi friM >»• tl« eatn iMttd^ U^^ 

HISTORT 

or 

SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 

AVD 

ARCHlTECtURE. 

By J. S. MEMS8, LL.D, 

WORKS PRWABIKG f OR PUMIOATIOK, 

MOST or WHICH AEB £XPBXMK.r WBITVU 0& 
TRAXSLATBBrOR TBltt MneBLLAinr. 

HWTORV €t *• OT«»l AN EMPIRE, hm te 

BitablWgnent in 15t6. tiU UK • By Bowaao Vvbax. JB^. 
SLR;£5TA;ithor of the •« fSBEy of ^udMim,'' ^ 9 rob. 

UlSIORYof the MOeT RBMAKKABIiE GOV- 

spiracies cwBeMm^jmrmn umrnxB^tum^ 

Ae. iToI. 
HIStTORY of the REBBLLfOmkftMOTLAND, 

vader DUNDEE and MAR, in 1688 and ITIS, By Romrt 
SuiOiiM, Author of ee «' RelMlllaB tai 8C^^ 
IvoL 
LIFE of SIR WIIiIiUM WALLACE of EL. 



STATUS OF TH E P NG, 
A »FUL1>LBNGTH STATUE ef hm 

-^^ Gradous' Mataety GEORGE THE FOUBTBL t, - ^- 
ftom One Bloekof Stone, by JOHN QREB WSHIKMi ." Mf- 

at No. 58, PHue^s street, not shop west fton the Hoyil HotcL 
OMuftou Eleven tiU Dusk. AdoMofl Hi «wlii 

tBuh 



ffS» 



Svdta. 
The MFEof OI4VERCROMWELU ^„ 

the History of the C uium o m n a Wu ftom the year If ^ to the R^ 
sloratioD<ich8rtsiII.inl66a By M. Rubsbll, LL.D. Svob 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS-and 
JESUITS, with Sketches of other fiuropean Saeivt SooMlei. 
fvok. 

HISTORY of IREIiAND, from tha EKlJest Au- 
theatieEatlUitBUUonwithGiettBritiiainlSOO. Svolt. 

Edittburili c COHSTABLB d( Co, i and Hubsti CaAxo*, ft Coi. 



■T* 



fWm Eleven till Dusk. ....^ 
for the stMou, Sk 6d. fueh. 



ABERDEEN OBSERVER. 

A PROSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

-^^ SERVER was latdy printed and dreolrtid inflOa 55 
and miiihlMBliiiiiil but as many of those who are to be leediri 
SttenSSvSlvT^wealSs Prosnectae. the PnipHeM* 
deem tt neoeasary here to repeat the sutastaace of Sta ooMata. 
They have to acknowledge the UbeadVMBOer to whkdi the pQhDe 
have oome forward in support of their undertakiiv, and they wiU 
anxiously endeavour to adopt such improvemente or altcssboas aa 
are Hkely to render the paper of increased value to its R ee dete . 

Local ArFAiaa^No exertion shaU be mred to l eglg th e 
'*OB8aiiynR''oompiste in this department. To attpeasMMmt* 
nd pulic measuTCS in which the community are fafro^^, tbat 
degieeoTatlention shaU be given which thdr import&ee stay 
demaadt and to'the ftee' and temperate dlaeussioii of socb msCr 
ter the cotumasof the Paper shall ahmyi be open. Bfforts of 
tbeMoeeedinaof PubUeBodOfS wiB fpMBr» '^>«»«iEca be 
obtabed; andiunplespMe win be devoted to the Newaof Seoc- 
bad genanOly, s6 as to render the « Ombbysb," as moeh aafoa- 
slUe, a lliithfolreeotd of Scottish AflUrs. 

Tan PoLUiGAL DaaaamRMT will be «Bdiicfted^ttairti«- 
gardtoaayPsHywhatefveK. A Suaunaaiy of jflto WeeTb Kewa 
Hm alwmyi be ^ven. ha wUdi Impeitiatity will be pa rtJeatel^ 
studiedt and a porU<nof ^^ ^•fv ^^ genendlybe uuiMp a i i ii 
with Extraets ftom those Newspapers whWi take die noet pvo> 
mfaieatpart in advoeating the vaiioas views wUcb am anally 
taken on PoHtiosl Quealioas. 

AeaTcubrOBAx.' AHO Comnsucial ][xi»i.uaaiica.«-ne in- 
In these impostant DepectdM* «tn be iiaip h Ar. 
ishava been made tofiimish ihe most rcoaak lBiei& 



pwefnrai the principal M'^ggJgJ^J^iSpgfJg'j^JJSf 

mSSSi JSSSot the%anday immediately prs eedfa<gt»a d y 
ofPttblicatlaBt aodof tteGndaqr CatttolladMhMwpM^Ja 




M iscxLLAVfODf iMWwaswomi^Jifai^i be wa r , aad 

mtr lis t( 



^rs'^sms 



coatafai Utfle c1h» than PSOc News 

bathdteriyacQOiidenible altersilon has tafcca |lse&. 
greater variety of matter Is now Inked fortaf Ac R 

ftam Books of Vovages aad Tiavel^ aadfitnMbe mort 
ducted Periodicds; to«elkerwllh «nashMdnd iasCn 
leetloDS fit)m the MflttMtn aad ProvifldU NMn 
ADvxaTniNo.-Slae0liettaklee appeared efflMi 
Heathn of the •• OaaaiivaB,* «o maay rail — ^" 
have come BMafdhisamost of tt» that tBt . 
Med to stirtafiiat, bnnie&di^ on Ha apMiBaMe. tt 
lyditnlBtad InthisCity; aad as anahg a M ite are i 
praeare for tt an «MB4ve ChcuMtiaa fai the Ceuafinri 
Sivethatthey BaafSJBdeady ni l — la in i t ttataaeai 
dium for giviag pubUdtf to Aoyaanaanntri. 



forae- 

to 



of 
Oa- 



tSa. 





^_., ._. , ., lOs* 6i. per Annum, 

Town ; and L.l, IJi. when sent to the Country. ^ ^^ 

AdvertisemeBts and Orders for the Paper bmv hi MR » tta 
Shop of TaoMAs Spark, Bookarlier, Cartle BMKts m Mmm 
DAvineoa aad Co. 68. Broad Street. 

Preuei of the bui^aaer^H(»praadfy in vie, <irdEri In <*« 
PHa^li^' Line mlMlic esiectUei wUh taH^'wxuruey, ani ihfafcA. 
AbcidecB. 17th Mf ich. ISWi 



EdUaairgh t PuhUdi^iar theP i aa iMUH r s ,eveiVBatBidBy M 
lag, by CONSTABLE dc c3u WATSRtOO PLAI^ : 

Bold also byAoBBBnoa it Aamaaov, GMpgow; W. Cubbt, 
lun. 6c Co. DtthUn; HuaaT, Okabcb* * Co. Loadoa: aad by 
alINewRaeo,PoatBiastv%a«dOlBktof theKoad, theam^ 
autthe Ualtad Kiagdaaa. 

Price 6d» or ^Maapai^ aad sfa^^Wt Ay jMSVf lad. 



Pttated by BAiiUifTyifB wd Co. PbuTi Wail^ 



WEEKLY REGIBim OF CnUTIOmi AND BBI1LB8 £BTTRES. 4T 



ADVBETI8EMENTS, 
Omneded with Science, lAterature, and the Arte. 



WAVKBLBY NOVELS. 

OntheJhdofJiincwmbepuMtM^ 

uracBiBso st psbmimiov 

€0 fht King's iBo«t <Bfr«dcm0 /BlilentSi 

VOLUME FIBST 

OF ▲ If BIT lOITIOH 09 

THE WAVBRLBY NOVBLff} 

TO MM GQMXmVMD VS XONTBLT TOIiUlUS} aXYISIJ) AVO 

COEKSCTBDy 

WRS ▲ G^NXAAI. r»KrAC% 

AK IlfTM>DDCT10H TO SACH MOTSLy 

AVD XOTSf. BinOBICAL AlTD lUsVtSMAXlTM, MT 

THE AUTHOR. 

KmbeDiabad with Ffontltpiceet and Vignette Titles, from Dedgai 

Bxeentad acpraailT finr the present Edition, by ttMj 

MOST SMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

Then lie fowdrcnmstanoes in the history of letters more re- 
^«^ir«M* than the lise and progress of the W4TeaLST No- 
wtLM. UtoHke most other produetions of geoiiis. they had 
BO Inlhney to struggle with, out mefaed at once the hirti est 
votaifc of peUie IkToor,-* statioh which they have erar iliMe 
SStatned with a a d imi nished vvm^atitj. 

The ebealation of thsee works haTiog been hitherto ooaflned. 
In • neat dsiree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprle. 
tan havo raolTed to place them within the reach of readers of 
•Udasses, by repubBshUig them in a less eosUy, butat the same 
tnnieMOTii tfrg?*^ ■'^^'ff *°^ ^^ the additional adyaotage of a 

'tIm PubUihen have therefore the honour of amiouodng the 
needy commencement of a fimw Edition, to be pubUthed hi 
SosrrmLY VoLWMea. ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^* 

In this undertaking they hare had the ehoerfUl eoK>pcration of 
the Author himsel^who hos not orily revised every one of the 
Norek, but has added Explanatory Notes, and ■ «ew Intmdno- 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of these corrections and additions wUl 
lie best unde^tood by giving entire, from Volume Pinti The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It htt been the occasional occupatlan of the Author of Waver- 
lev. for sereral years peat, to revise and correct the voluminous 
smee of Novels which pass under that name ; in order that, if 
thev should ever eppear as hia avowed prodncOons, he mifht ren- 
der them in some decree deserving of a continuance of the pub- 
Ueftvonr with which they have bsm honoured ever since Mr 
A»c wmfeTiP^ Per a long penod, however, it seemed Ukdy 
that tbe improved and lUuttrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which ocoisloncd the disclosure of the Author's name, having, in 
a ffreat measure, leetored to him a sort of parental control over 
theee Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press hi 
a eonected, and, be hopes, an improved form, while life and 
heelth permit the task of revlshig and lllbstratlng them. Suoh 
being iS* purpose. It is neoessary to say a few words on the plan 
of ^« proposed Edition- 

In cmting it to be levisedaad eonected, it Is not to be fatferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the diakigue. There Is no 
doabt ample room for cmeDdaUon in aU these polnta,--but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obvute criticism, how- 
over just, by altering a work already In the bands of the public, 
te ceneraily uneneseMf^L In the most improbable fletioo, the 
*«ader stiU desiree some afar of vraiumidawee, and does not relish 
that the inddnftiof a tale fiuniliar to him should be altered to 
writ the taste of eritke, or the eydce of the author Mmseif. Tto 
orocess of fediog is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
&LUdiCB. who eauiot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them dUtoently from the manner in which it was irst 

But without altering, in Uie sli|dhte^ dme, eittier the stonr, 
at the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opnortimity 
to correct errors of the pros ewl riipe of tb« pen. JThat such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considerod that 
the Publishers found it their hrterest to hurry throoAh the preie 
a succession of the early editions of the various Noveb, and that 
tko Author had not the uatial opportunity of revision. It is 
hooed that the present edition will be found tnt from errors of 



hoped thatthe presei 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of 
a diflfcrent character, which, without beitig such apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to distorb the vsadci's old asso- 

S^o»J wiu.,^Su^ JS^^ilSif iSL'S*^12S^ 

loffue. namtive, or description. These consist In occasional 
pronlog where the language U redundant, oompreaSion where the 
;tvle iAooae. infeteof vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
iyimfSSble for more ^^!!i^ epitheu-riieht <^ts»tUins, 
Intfhort. likethelast toitfhesof an artist, which contribute to 
M^ «?£Lh the pftctuie^ thovgh an tai«r«i«M^ 
Ei^y detect in what they consisL 



The GenerslPref^ to theiMW B4ltloii.and tiie Introductoiy 
NodcestoMch jepuatework, wfll »ntam an account of such 




losl teeto, which have ibrmed the fiieoad.worl 
these Novels, and to give eome a eeeo n t of the pfi em whe— the 
m w t mn e buds when theseaiw ettoosther, or la nnt« lealt as 
well as a statement of particular IncUents fbunded en fhet • t^ 
fBtbef with a more copious Glossary* and Notes explanatory of 
Oie andent eustOBU, and popidar supentMooi, referred to la the 



Upon the whole. It is hoped that Uie Waviriey l!i€mi^ faHhefar 
new drem, will not be fbliadto hftve Icatany part of their attao- 
ttonatoco M cniiencc of lecdving UIiUlfatioQi by th« Aii0iQ|y tad 

ABBOTsroRDf January 1899. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The iiee to be ionl ISmOk priatid h& the very be 
and hot>pressed s eacn volume to contain about €00 1 
3sLdoneupiadodb. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next : and to be 
eoBtlnued regularly, on the first day of each month, tUl the whole 
Iseompletad. 

III. Each volume to have a Prontlspleee and Vignette tMe- 
pege, both eontainingial3;|eets iUuslmtive of the Novel to whidi 
tbeyaraattaehedT^ 

IV. The Work will be completed in Ponrr VoLUitaf, ooa». 
mensinf with WAveiuknT, and ekising with Woobctock. The 
Author's additions wiU flicm about twoof these Forty Vofaimee. 

e|e The Edition is so Car advanced at press, that regnlai^ty of 
pubiieation may be depended on { and, to such subscribers as may 
widi to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of theflrst vehimeof each respectively, the PnUltfieis Imve to 
state, that the whole of WAvnaiiar amy be had on the first of 
Jun^ in S vole, for lOs* 

Printed for CADBtL bs Co. 41, St Andrew Sqnaie, Edia- 
buight and to be had of every Bookseller throughoat the 
Kingdom. 



This day is published. 

In Royal 8vo, price oe. 

To be continued Monthly. No. L of the 

THE SCOTS LAW CHRONICLE, or JOUB^ 

^ NAL of JURISPRUDENCE and LBalSLATIOir, 
Ooaducted by Ptoftsssienal Gentlemen. 
CoxTBirra.— Art. I. Law and Administratton of Justice In 
Seotlaad— IL ScoU Bankrupt Uw— III. Entails— IV. Lnrraa to 
Mr PnaL rcgardhur the Salaries and Sittings of the Scots Judges 
—Di virions of the Court of Session— Acts of Sederunt— and Taxes 
oa Admfarfstrstion of Juetice-V. Stamp Laws^VI. On Tithes— 
Vn. Sketchm of Scots Memben of the LMblature. No. I. Ro- 
bert C. Penusoa, Esq. of Onolandf M.P. for the Stewaitry of 
Kircudbright— VIII. Sheriif Courts of Scotland— IX. Courts of 
Royal Bu^hsand BnrRhsof Regality— X. LaoiauiTioir Arracr- 
IMO Scotland :— Copies of Enlei/ end Msln'sRegiUraiUm BiXh 
-Notices of Bills— (1.) For better leeovesr of Smali. Deera in 
f Courts— (It.) To exteod the provisions of 6th Oeocga IV. 
116, to malideus ettempts to suflboate or straarie persons 
>tland— <3.) To amend the Laws relating to Jails, and All- 



in iSootland— <3.) 

menttog Prisgaen hi 8cotland-^4.) For the bettor regulation of 
Parochial Registers in Scotland— And other Legislative Measures 
in piugiess in the House of Commons and Loras -Acts of Sede- 
runt as to Extracts of Dccreeta— XI. Legal Appointments— XiL 
Law RaroBYe ; Digest of English Cases— Reports of Seou Cases 
in Inferior and Superior Couila— Inner Home ROUs— Appeals to 



A of Lords— And Inaolveat and SeiiamUsllon 

PuMkhedby A. Prea (for hhnself aad^ otter P 



Proprietovs) 
aadaoldby 



Law Chroniele Ofllee» |97» iUfib Street, Edidbumh t 
all Booksellers, 

e^e The Country Trade MppUiyl by STiai.iao et KaaxsT, 
Booksellers, Edinburgh. 

No. U. Witt be pnblisbcd 00 1ft June. 



BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an EflRnrvesdng 

COOLING AP1!:RI£NT dhauoht. 




Indigestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and oounteiact Addity in 
the Stomach. If fluently taken. It will generally obviate the 
neesssity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Saitt, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debUitate the system 
without producing the desired eflfects i and when taken after too 
free an indalgence in the luxuries of the Table, particulariy s"^ 
toe araeh wrae, the aaual disagneable cActs will be pieveot 
e«e Then befaig numerous lafcrior imitetkxis of these F 
M ._!.... - w . ^m. ^-._ «_ 'icr*s name 

/are print* 

\ the genuine 

■ for the 



prevented. 

' these Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, thatthe 
and addicss, *« Butler, 79, Priace*s Street, Bdinl 
edfat the I^Ael and Bill aooompaaying each Box 
Fowders. SoM in Boxes only, at Is. Bd., or in 
Country, or Bxportatton, 10s. 6d. each. The cases Ibr Exporta- 
tlOB am Uned with Tin, and carefUly aoMered up, and thus the 
Powders may be preserved fbr any length of tiaMb in aai 



Powders may be preserved for any length of oaMb IB any 

SoldbytbtPieMievu^boveaMaSBiMdt alBo by Bn 

COb 4, Cheapalde, Cbrner of St PauTs, LoMoa t ead the I 

Dmgilsta, aad others, in every Town of the United Kioj 



THE KDINBUBGH UTERABY JOUBKAL; OB, 



lB«t«.iii«elfih ^ 



THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

^ By P. F. TTTLBR. Bmi., F.R.S.E. TS.A., 4e. 
Thte Yolttine brian dowa tfa* UMory to lilt AfiOMtloii of «te 
oiMe ofStawt. and ooBtalm mi Smiiny Into tht OoBdMoa of 
le PeoplA in thoM anly tinfli. 
VokubellLwUlbenidylnl^^TMnbef. Td be oompteted In 

Pxlnted forWriiLUK tAn, l<8nlMSflit and Loxomas ft 

to. ' '-'^ 



ByW.WHm ft C0.15,Oeoivt8tiMC.Edialiitiili, 
In «iie volume Slmo. price Si. 

PH OUGHTS cptraflr/iiiig MAK'S CONDI- 

"* TIOM awb DUTlflfl in tfaii LIFE, end hU HOPflS la tte 

By ALlXANDEft LORD PIT8LI00. 

To wbMk ItMeflttd* A Bioo^^nioAi. Skbtcr of the Au- 
Hoa.— TMs Sketch is ▼ery InteiMMag, at it embraen many pav* 
ienUn letolkv to tte tiawin vSSEW LoidiUplived. 

S* I^an aeooaatar 1Mb iatanattML aQtk« me Bdlnbaisli 
.iteraryJbanal. Manh 14» tQS9 ; ndlllidnnad's Megaalae 
orKayltn. • ' 

JiTpabiSiedr"' ' 

By W. WlfYTB ft CO. 15, Qeorge Street Bdlnburgb, 

NaaUy prlntad in Ifo, priee 12i. 
fl>Bj>ff€!AT|» TO wn^ aaeaiow avo oonaaaaAffoir ov 
ST aaoaea'a cauaca, 

SERMONS .m VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

"^ ByANDRBW TBOMSON. D.D. 

Minifter ot St Geo^f Chureb, Bdinborgh. 

" Tbe authoi't aUUtiet aia prtncipaBy diraetcd to the phUafto- 
pUeal ukelyfit of thb cudfaul dootrluM of Chdidaniiy. In the 
development ofthcie he maeUTMUftuch ludd 



woto ftaioAiBg--Midi ingenious iilustrstion— such fervid 
■■4md i^idi ■iniiinjwiiiii pn^|eati<mof hb^Meot to the " 



-4md i^idi eppTMiM 
iHsaaBntoaMfciifMit 
one of the ablest Divi 



• hev«i, as jusQy ftrt 

Hvinet In th^ SbdlMh 

Ltttnr^ Jmnmf, JprU 4, US9. 



Puhliihed this day, 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 78. 

LoadoB, Jomr IIvbaat t Edtoburgh, OtiTta ft BoYiib 



TMgdayUpabUahed, 

la two toli. Ifmo, lOs. bds., 

VALLfiRY^ or The CITADEL of the LAKE ; 



By CR4RLBS DOYfnS 61LLBRY. 

" Ficxoe wazs and fisithlid loves »haU moralise my hqr.* 

•< llr Siliery's versss ars eeloulated to oonvsw not ptoama 
done, bttt also int^rmetiom wbkh ought to be the gieat abn aC 
ail writen, aadthe chier ota|ect of all readen." 

" We hflU wkh caaAdeaoaaad patUlaatlon this aooassloB of a 
fteshandagdem^miwdedlaterof theMwastothe liet of tboae 
vboie namoi are akaMt ihoiiliar to the pubHe ear.'*— £«NaA«r^ 
IMeruiy JowrmO, AprUiS, 

Pablfahed by OLivaa and BoTn, Bdinhurgh i Simpkui and 



NEW AND UNIFORMLY PRINTSO BDITJONS OF 
THB FOLLOWINO POPULAR WORKS. 

I. TH« Ikf OKNING and EVENING SACftl. 

"^ FICE; or, Pravertlbr Private Pntom nd nmUJoi 
dth EdttlOBf improved, ixtuo, 5s. $d. boards. 

2. The LAW SUPPER, or CMitV Dttth 

kepttoRametoteaooe. ad Ediiloo, ISmo^ 7s. M. hoards. 

3. FAKEWELL to TIME, or Last Views of 

Life, and Prospeeti of louHOKtaUty. 5d Edition, Ifmo^ 7s. 6d. 



ThasathteeWoihaweietotaML by the Author, to eomakte 
asetof dcvoltoiMd ttea^sn appHote to allthe sitaaUoas that 
occur to life I—" The Morntoe andEvenii«8a0rMMr* being d^- 
signed for dally VMt^r^' The Last Sapper," to aflbrd tosCraetaon 
and mato ri ahqf dsTOUt thoufdit to tJaM who are pnpariqg to 
celebrats the great Festival of the Christian Glttueh,-^and the 
" FarewaU to Time," toassM the n»edttations of tboie who ase 
labouring under dai^oous diiBaae, or ot thosd who may be ttllad 
to miniiter to psnoQs to that sitoatioa. 

Priatad forOuTiE ft BoTh, Bdtehnijght 90A Biunxn ft 
■a a a a a L L, LoadoB* 



Thildayispuhfisbal. 

Bfiati(iiny printed by BaUantyne, priee ^^. dd«CKta hoavd^ 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

roirvBiB oir trs 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

BY W. M. HETHEBINGTON, A.M. 



— " Itethinks it 

To he no better than a hoaaely 



JSys^if" 



SBAxaFxaaa. 



Edtobuntht CoxarjusLB ft Co.» 19, Waterloo Piaees tnd 
HuaaTi CoANca, and Co. London. 



This day is pabOsbed, 
la 9 vols, post 8vD, price Ids. boardsb 

FLORENCE. A Novbl. 

Prialad flsr Wbittaksb, TasACHKB* and Qo. London. 



This day is published. 
The Twenty.fint Edition, with Addittoos, and Embrilkhed with 
aPortralt of GoMsmilh, by Heath, a Map, and other Uustxa- 
ttons, price 6^ bound, 

piNNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION of 

-^ GOLDSMITH'S ABRIDGEMENT of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, ftom the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Death of 
George If.,- wlBi a ContimartlOB to Ihe d«e of the sri^ 18<8 ; 
also^ a Dict|aaary, BlqgntMoal, HlstorlcaJ, ft& explaintog c%-ery 
dUkttlty.Kndering the whole easy to be understood; also^Ques- 
ttoas for examination at the end of each Section ; besides a va- 
riety of eahtoblelalbnaitttoa added thasw^Ma* the Woih. Tbe 
irtiole Obtstrated^y copious Eaplanatory Notes. 

" We consider this to be one of the moat oorapMa Books of ttie 
hind for Education that ever issued ftom the Presss and the im- 
npovements so copious, as to merit a dBflnct eotogium. The 
Iditort deserve every praise Ibrthe ptfns and lahoar they base 
bestowed in parfaeting toe pnhlicatioo.'*— U/tfrary Gasetts. 

Prtatad tor Whitiakbb» Tajucaaa, ft Co., Ave-Jfaiia 



Aka may be had, plica 5a. dd. eaahb 
PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITIONS of GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORIES of GREECE and ROME, on toe same 
{dan as the Histaty of England, wfih Portrait^ Maps, ft«. 



CUVIBR*S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Thlsdsjispnbllshed, price 4s.lndemy8vD,aadCB.taieiyal8vo, 
embeuishwl wlto Eight superior Bogravbifs by Laadeasr aad 



other eminent engravers. 

No. I. 

To be eentiatted Mottthlfy 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and ar- 

-■■ ...k^^ I., ^.avt^,..!.^ »ui. !». rk.^-1^^^ By the BA- 

Deaeriptioai 

uny not before noticed. 

E,GI11FFITH4 F.L.S., C 



ranged to confonnity wlto its Orgaofaatlon. By the BA- 
RON CnVlER. Translated, with laree additional T ' ' 



of all the Spades hitherto named, and of many not before noticed. 

_I ' otoerorialaal matter. ByE.GR]^ " 

HAMILTON SMITH, and E. PIDGEON. 



and withe 



The Clais MammaUa will torn the first 36 Numbers, the Class 
of Birds about S7 Numbersj the Flahes and laaeeu each about 24 
Nanbeit, 

It wiU be so arranged, for the eottvaaleaoeof thoae who may 
ooDfine their Zoctogftal stttdies to either of the Oaases, that corh 
Class will make a dSltaetWerlt. as well as osmof the Sestosof 
the *' ABtoiel Klagdom.* The Oeaeloalon will contain a Tabu- 
bur View of the System, a ooptoHS lades, and a geanal Tsnaa- 
nrtogyoftheSdeaoeu 

Hie engraved IDustraaoBa of fhb work aivta a anpcrfor style 
ofexaettSn,bydlibraotafiiat>ofdiatiiigiiMHdeBiiBMoet nd 
among the rert, many are by Mr Landseec Most of thcea are 
Ann ori|dnal d ia w l^gs medc ftom Natoie, and several lepeawnt 
spedes altogether new, or never figured before^ Thapepcr sad 
type of tola work are to a eorrespondtog style of enettsnee. 

Piiatod for WHirrAxaa, TaBAcaaa* and Co. Ave-Maiia 



Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietava, every Satasday Mom* 
ing, by CONSTABLE ft CO. WATERLOO PLACE i 

Sold also byRoaaaTsoir ft Arariraov, Gtovow: W. Cunav, 
Jun.ft Co. DuUto( HuaaT, CaAxca, ft Co. Londoni and by 
all NewsBoeo. Postmastcn, and Clerki o( the Iioad« tluDugb- 
out the United Kingdom. 

PriM Mi or Stempad; and ssa^^N fly fafl« lOd. 



Priatod hy BALLAjmnta and Co. PMUs Woik^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Chnnected wUh Soienee, Literature, and the Arte* 

THKATKE-ROYAL* 
MR MURRAY'S BENEFIT, on wWcb 

-^^^ CMionMrT.P.COOKBbunHrtUiidlfvolaiili 
i. 

On TUSSDAY, May It, 

THE RED ROVER. 

Tte Red Rover, Hr PritcharA. 

Fid, a SouDan, Mr T. P. CookA, 

Gitiaaa^ Mr Morray. 

i D« Umr, Un Eyw-a«itmd«^ Mto IteoB. 

Afttrwbldi, 

NELSON. 

Tte Admiral, Mr PrltchanU 

ttettUaant Niibet, Mr Tbome. 

John Sykcs, the Cockiwain, Mr T. P. CodkB, 

In which eharaccer he will lotrodute the Naval song of 

•< Bound Prentice to a Waterman.*^ 

Moeet. Mr Mackay— Sammy SuckMng. Mr Mumy. 

Racheij Mn T. HiU— MoUy Moomhiae^ Min TonstaQ. 

Tickets nd Placet fbr thehoxot to be had of Mr Kennedy, at 
the Box-OfBce, at the ufttAl hours. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
On the first ofJvite wiU be pubHshedj 

XXBCaiBBD BY FSllMI^aiOir 

VOLUME FIRST 

OF A HSir SDITIOSr OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BS Gomnruzfi iw xoicthlt younasf Ktruzo avs 

COKKMCTKXh 

WRH A OSMBftAX. PEXFACK, 

Alf IMTEODUCnOir TO EACH NOn&» 

AXO K0TK8, aiSnrORICAL AKD XLLUSTBATXYSy BY 

THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished with FronliBpleoes and Vignttte Titles, from Designs 

Biecatad expreisly for the present Edition, by the 

MOST £MINENT AHTI8T& 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few ctrcumsUnces in the history of letters more rs« 
markab'ir than the riie and progress of the WAvnnLBY No-' 
Txx<fl. Unliks moKt other prodiietioas of ganius. they had 
no infanoyto struggle with, but reached at once the highest 
point of pvblic favour,«-a station whieh they have aver jinoe 
maiiitalned with undirolnUhed popoUrity. ^.^^_, „ ^ 

The cireulation of these works having been hitherto confined, 
in a sreat degree, to the wealthier raoks of society, tlie Proprie- 
tors have resolved to plaoe them within the reach of readers of 
all dasiief, by republishing them in a less costly, but at the same 
time moce efagaat shape, and with the additional advantagt of ■ 
periodical ittue. - ^ , ^ . , 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a Naw Edition, to be published in 

MOXTHLT VOLUSIEB. ^^ ^^..,.„-, 

In this undertaking they have had the ehoerfkil co-operation of 
the Author htmaetf. who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added ExpUmatory Notes, and a new Introdu& 
tion to each of them. 

The natu^ uid extent of these eorrections and additions will 
bo best understood by giving entire, f^om Volume First, The 
AUT HO R*S AD VERTISEM ENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
•cries of Novels which pass under that name; in order that, if 
they should ever appear as his avowed productions, he mif ht ren- 



i in some degree deserving of a ocmtinuaneeof thepob- 

I»c fkvour wkh whieh they have been honoured ever sinec their 
lint apoearanea. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that theimpfoved and Uhistrated edition which he meditated 
would be A postikumous publieatloo. But the course of events, 
which oecaflonsd the disclosure of ihe Author's name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, heis aatuiaUy iadueed to give them to the press in 
• eorrcelsd, and, be hones, an improved form, while Afo and 
health permit the task of revising ssid illustrating them. Soeh 
bcittic his purpose, it is necessary to say a finr words on the pla» 
of & pmnesd Bditioci. 

In suting it to be revised and coneeted, it is not to be baferred 
that anyaoeaipt is made to altsr the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the qrfrft of the diab)gue. There is no 
doubt ample room tor emendation fai all these points,— but where 
the tf«e falls it must lie. Any auemat to obviate eritieism, how. 
ev«r just, by altering a work aheady in «be hands of the public, 
is generally unsucoesifUI. In the most ImprabaUe fiction, the 
reader stiirdssizes some air of ere lisw i Wei ifle, fnAfem apt relish 
that the Incidents of a tale fkmiliar to him should be altered to 
suit Um taste of oritk^ or (he eaprioe of the author hineilf. This 



piooess of feding is so nvtmal. that itmay be observed even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to than dmrandy from the manner in wUoh it was first 

But without altering, in the slightest degree^ either the story, 
OK the mode of talliitf it, the Author has taken this cnportunity 
to corrsct errors of the press and slips of tbe pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is conddered that 
the Publishers found It their hiterest to hurry through the press 
a succession of the eariy editions of the various Novds, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition wHl be found tnt itom erron of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also vchtoied C0 mi^ some emendations cf 
a diflbrent character, which, without being sodi apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the xvader's old asao- 
eiatiotts, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia« 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist In occasional 
pruAlng where thalanguage is redundant, eompresrioo where the 
S^Ie Is loose, incision of vigour when it is languid, the exchange 
Of less ftnelble fbr mora appropriate epithelS'Slight alterations, 
in short, like the last touchte ot an artist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an taiexperieaced eye can 
haidly delect in what they consist. 

The General Prefbce to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to eaoh separate work, will contain an account of suon 
eircumstances attending the first pubtloalkm of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear interesting in ihemsdves, or proper to be 
communicated to the puWie. The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, on this occasion, the various legends, fuaOj traditions, or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground*work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the plaoes where the 
scenes are laid, whoa these are altogether, or in part, real ; as 
well as a statement of partfcubur incidents founded on fitct i to- 
Mther with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
Qie aneienteustons, and popular aopeatltlons, reftned to in the 



Upon the ^hole. it Is hoped that the Waverley Novels, in their 
new dreM, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in consequence of receivtag Oiustradoos by the Attthor, and 
undergoing his careful revision. 
AwoTtroBDj Jaousfy 1899. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The siae to be royal ISmo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in dolh. 

IL The publicatioo to commenee on 1st June next i and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole 
is completed. 

Itl. Each volume to have a Frontlspfeee and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

lY. The Work will be oompleled in Fobtv VoLtrmtfe, com- 
meaetaig with WAvnaLBV, and dosiag with WoonerocK. The 
Author's additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

efo The Edition is so (kr advanofed at press, that regularity of 
putdlcation may be depended on ; and, to snob subscri b ers as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the PubHshers have to 
state, that the whole of W atbauby may be had on the first of 
June, \9. S Yola* for 10s. 

Printed for CADBLL dc Co. 41, St Andiew Square, Edln 
burgh I and to be bad of every Boohstiler throughout the 
Kingdom. 



THE MORNING JOURNAL, 

(LATE THE NEW TfUES.) 

THIS JOURNAL, which has been ettablished 

upwards of fifteen years. U conducted in an able and spirit* 
ed manner, on principles of sound policy and unshrinking inde* 
pendence. 
It is the leading Protestant Journal; i^ the service it has 



rendered the oaose is unlveitally acknowledged. On all questlone 
affecting the Agriculture, Shioplng, Gommerce, and Manufac^ 
tures of the country, the opinions maintained in the Moan in o 



JouRiTAL are canvaseed with the deepest interest, and make a 
considerable impression on those who feel for the embarrassed 
ooaditlon of the nation. The coliunms of the Monniva Jovn. 
MAI. present the best vehicle for Adverdsementih as ita cireula- 
tion u extensive, highly respectable, and rapidly ineresstng, 

Prhited and pubiisbed by Jobx Fmhba, at the Office, 151, 
Strand, London* whesv Advertisements and Communications are 
rece ived. ......_« . 

THE BDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 
nrHE Public are respectfblly infomied, that the 
^ FIRST NUMBKR of this Work wiB appear on Saturday 
Momtaig, the lOth May. 
"* at No. 10, PrineergStnet. (the vffemlies oecn- 



Tobepub 
pied by the late Mr Coiuteble,) where Orders and AdverUsements 
will be received. Agents for the Work having now been appoint- 
ed, the ututaimped Edittonof THB OAZBTTE wiU be found 
Sale on the day of publicaUon, at tbe Shops of all the prind 



I prindpal 



^ on the day of publication, 1 
Booksellers in the country. 

N. B.—Ordcrg recHved aho btf ttU retpeetabU BookiMcrt and 
Newsmen in the UnUed Kimgdom, 

Bdinbuxgh, No. 10, Prinert Stnet, 
lith April, I8S9. 
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WORKS 

PUBLI8HBD BY WHITTAKIER, TRBAOfflBB^ U 00. 

ATB-MABU LAV% MUCOOlTt 
L 

lA IftBOi fpf th nnmamof Oiiti, ad ■ Pottntt of the Aviliflr, tn^ 
gnvcd tarFfHDW fkom a Bait hj KBifi»tCK, pAmlU 

nPHE HOUSEKEBPfia'S ORACLE ; or. Art 

4tikmM0is Maiugemeiitt Gontainiaf « eoupMe Sfrton 
ofCnrvlng with Awumcj and Eftmnees Hmte reUtivv to Dli^ 
ner Paztiel ; the Art of managing Senrants, and the Bconomiat'i 
and Bpiaircrt Calendar, abowing the Seaaona when all kiada at 
Meat, Fbh, Poultry. Goine» VagotaUct* and Pralts, flntanffv 
in tbt Market, earUest Tiine foresd. when most pteOAil* wbm 
T0«biAareadded.aVaxtotyofUientlaad 



<MginilReo0^ By the late Wiujan KiTOHMvn, M.D. 

ir. 

&i Unok thd Biztti EdttioOf VBty gtnM au^pMiited md lBifR>* 

The ART of INVIGORATINa wd PROLONG- 
INO LIFE, tov Vdod, dottei. Air, KseMie, Wine^ Sleep, te.i 
or, the lBiralM'9 Omelet eottafaiiw Peptic Precepts, potetbig 
out agreeable and eflbetnal Methods to prerent and reUere indi- 
gwckm, and to ngnlsteand itvengthen the Aei&onof theStonuMh 
and Bowels. To which it added, the Pleatuieof Making a Will. 
Bf the tete Sir KiToaavan. 

APICIAN ttfoRSELS. 
In foolscap Sto, with cuts, price St. 
TALES oftheTABLB, KITCHBN, and LARDER $ 
eooslsthig of Sdtoet Snieuieen Precepts, NntiftiTe Maxims, Re- 
flectloiM, AneoAotes, fto. Ulustntive of the 28Bdtshle SeicMt gf the 
Mouth; which includes the Alt of never Bieahniting at Honiej 
and always Dining Abroad. ^ ... 

Onmds fKmrmands, or the hrrers of good eattagiBd drinking. 

A New Edition in Itmo, with colouted Plates, price 8s. 

A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TRBATISK on the 

GROWTH and CCTLTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, AU- 

RICULA, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HYA- 

CINTH, ROSE, andotherpkuweni induding a Dissertation on 

SoUi ana Menurei, and GatskNmet of the mostestesmed Varieties 

of eaah Flower* By Taoiua lioeo» Floria^ Padc Un gto n Oiemi* 

V. 

In t ffols. IStoa padee 14s. boards. 

The DIVINE ORIGlftof CHRISTIANITY, de- 

dneed from some of those Bvidenoes which arenot founded on the 

AnthmrtPity of Sedytata* ByJosHSBSFJUUtD^EiKiiOfFrome. 

Ito Utto» Omi FlUh BAtlon, piiei fii. 

THOUGHTS, chiefly dcMMd as PftRP. 

etPBKSOMIVBIeVIOTATBmVOTION. Bj 



Vlt 



RPAEAT1TB 
ByidWiSav 

prieatkbomidhiMMk, 



to Stmok widi • bM«lMa vlgnetfie titl«^ piiea S 
wiAgUt edges, 

A COMPANION to the ALTAR t showiiiff the Niu 
ton and Necessity of a Saortiaental Preparatloo, in order to trar 



Iran the Writings of Ruoh Blaie, D. D. 
VIII. 

In Itao, a New Sdition, withipktaib priee 8i. 
The NaTGRAL HISTORY of the BIBLK « oi^ a 
Dosoiptloaof all the Qoadrupeds, Birds, Fbhcs, Reptiles, and 
iBseeH, Trses. Plants, Flowers, Gems, and prscioos Stones, men- 
tioned in the Seeied Scriptures. Collected from the best Antho- 
rtties. end Alphabeiioaiiy anrangML By TsAooeui MAaoji 
Habua, D.D. 

IX. 
Seeottd BditfoB, altevedaad cnlaigad, dsnyl8mo»pdoe4i.€d« 
RoyallSmo, Gs.bds. 
MATINS and VESPERS: with Hymns end Oaa- 
ahmalDerotional Pieces. By Jobr Bownxvo, F.L.8. 

X. 

In Iffmo, pflee Sk 4UL tewed, or in Iteio^ pflot Sk fid. boond, the 

T wenty- fourth Bdltioii, with a Selection of Hymns for pertiGu- 

SELECT 'portions of the NEW VBSSIONof 



ed, adapted, and composed by Epw. Miuuan» Mns. Doc 

A N^ Edition, to 2 vols. post«vo. vrlee tSs. 
OOR VILLAGR ; COUNTBYSTORIES; Sfeetefaci 
of Rural Ghaaeter end Scenery. By Mxas Mabt Rmaau. 

"™^ ifi. 

InpottSTO* pfieeSt. 
P06GARI ; nd JUlIAN. Tng«diet. B/ Miss 
MitroBo. 

xni. 

to pott Sto, prleyOkfid* 
DRAMATIC SCENES, TONIVfiTSy and other 
POEMS. ByMiaeMiTfOBi). * 



XIV. 

In 5 volii ISmo, niloe fts»hdt. 
A DICTIOKAEY of QUOTATIONS ham tiia BRI- 
TISR POETS. 

Pa&t L Contatefaw9aotatiflasAom8a4nraAiuB.piliedhi6d. 
U. - jnMenk Verse. ptteeTfc 



« Thke tttUtees axe what they profis to 1be!and are iMneetty 
1 tasteftally executed. We have hi fhwn Iht wsiiii (if tliall 

speaie and the British Poets.'*-OrMM< Oca. 
XV. 

to Itinp. Ae Nhith Edit, replied and improved, vfee 7^ fid. bda. 
A DICTIONARY of QUOTAfToNSiTmcm ftew 



•tie, By E. D. MACDomniL, of tfaeBfldd^TeBpteb 

T^HjSro^Y^^IS^n^ 

tamtlAtinieof its Establishment to «w Bite oC Fvdiaaid 



VIL Composed from the origfaud DoeumentoTUe AicUtcs of 
the Supreme Council, and from thoseof suberdinaiB Tribmik of 
the Holy OiBoe. Abridged and transUted from the original Works 
of D. Jvxn AifTONio LLORSNTn, formerly Seeretsxy of Ae la- 
quisitioOf Chancellor of the Univeisity of iSdedOb M fte. 

xvn. ^^ 

_. ^totwohngeTohimesSvOiiirieeSQe. 

The HISTORY of ITALY, ftom the Fall of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wan of tte Ftatth 
Revobition. By01ioBOBPBacsTAL,aq.. 
XVIII. ^'' 



to tmaBUmo. the FooxA Edition, priae Je. estrn bQ«^ 
THESECRBTARY'S.AS6irrANr$ EithSkin 
a varioua and mott ooRcet Modes of S«ipeaceipihm« C^ 




Also the fonns necessary to be used in Apidicaaoos or. 
to the King hi Council, Houses of Lords and Cammont, 
ment OfBoes. ssid Public CottMnieS! with a Table of Preee. 
dency, and AI)breTiatlontof theeereml British and ForeigB Or- 
den of Knighthood. ^^ 

XIX. 
to Iftno. the Fourth Edition, npwly airangpd. and very mats- 
rUllyhnproveVwith an endxelyncw Set of Cwmer p l at t fia- 
gravlngi, prieeSi. handsomely half-boond, -XV 
SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a StrimAmY Me- 

TTOD of TbACHIHO CHUUuir %%«*» «* SfMU, With fr- 

dUtyaiid pleaauie. Tha.iBthBiMon, with en entbriy new 
set of Copperplate Eosnavlna, and an Unpronti ftiiiMiaiiiii 
*^P^ ^^^'J^ » WiUtUltflb AoAor of iteOeSvuh 

itian cootafaM a vaii ^of ,,_, 

the En^bh tAhflnu^ as Wi6! itfiom several n 
cfafldran (ami»(£fMunflterested by this noTel mode of inttnietioo) 
hare learned, id the course of a very fbw montht, to rewi cor- 
rtetty, and with perj^ici taftt the longest and most dlAentt words. 
Boxes, with aQ^opriAtieG<ranteTB, for the Amusement of YouK 
Bagfamcit, may be )&d. If i^nlred, of the Publishen. 

The Third Edltioii,' ^Ch a6 jiidoin and Im pr o v ement^, ptlee 5a, 
half-bound, 

CONVERSATroNS dh'HiNGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Inaseriesof fiunUiar and enterUhihig Dialogues betweea a Mo> 
ther and her Daughters ; m which the Rules of Gfammar are in- 
trodnced and exphdned hi a Manner CHlnilated to excite the A^ 
tention of Children, and. at the same thne^ to convey to their 
Minds dear and comprehensive Ideas of the Principles of Lan- 
guage: wtthaaumbcT of appropriate Qucttioos following each 
Conversation. Adapted to the Use of BsUUishraents forYoou 
Ladies, at wdl at to private TuiUon. By Mrs H. Wzuiamb. 
XXL 
In two vols. ISmo, price 15t. boards, 

The ECONOMY of the EYES, by the late Wm. ' 
RiTCHXif an, M.D. 

Pabt I.-jftecepts for the Improveme m and Pro e ei T a aoB of flie ' 
Sight; and Plain llules. whlcfa wiH enable all to Jndgeenctly , 
when and what Speotaeles are best ealeuhited for tteir eyes. Ob- , 
etrratlans on Open Glasses and Theatres. PrieeSB.fabnDds. 

PabtIL— OvTsuacopsa; being the Reanlt of ThfatyYem^ I 
ExDerimats with Fifty-one Telescopes, of from Oae to Nine 
TnoMa in Diameter, in the pesseseion of WnxiAir KnvcBBsaa. 
M.D. To which are added, tax Abttxaetaf the Praetieal Parts of 
Sir W. HjiaecBBLL's Writings on Tdeeoopes, Double Stan, te^ i 
lOBseObservatioiistheraon. and Original Lettertfrem Bsbibsbs , 
Optldaas. Prloe9bboat^ , 



Edlnborgb : Published for the Proprietors, every Satttrday Monn- 
lOg, by CONSTABLE dc Ca WATERLOO PLACX ; 

Sold also by Robbbtsow & Anuiraoir, Gle^owt 1^ -Ovubt* 
Jun.ac Co. Dttbttni HVB6T, Chanob. dc Ce. LoaA^M 
all Newsmen, Poatmaaters, and Cleriuof the Road^ t] 
outthe United KtagdOm. i ./ 

frfpf odfj or Suttnptd, oimI sfw JVer<ey peefy Km 

I Printed hy BAUABrnm aad Co. PaaPt Woik, 
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ADVERTIS(EMBNTS» 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

WORKS 

PDBLI8HBD BY BLACKIB, FUtLARTON, h CO. 
6LA800W. 

WODROWS HISTORY of the SUFFER- 

^ ^ INOS of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, from the RE. 
ST0R\TION to the REVOLUTION; with a Memoir of the 
Author, a prelhnin^rr Dlnertatioa and Notes, by the Rev. Ro- 
BiRT Burns, Paisley. With Portraits, i vols. 8to. Vol. L and IL 
ilready published, price £1, Ss. 

•* k U wrttteo with a fldeUty that hai seldom been disputed, 
lad eonOrmed, . at the end of each volum?, by a large ma«s of 
public and private reeords.'*^CAai!m«r«. " No historical facts are 
better ssoertalned than the aoeoimts whieh are foimd in Wod- 
tow."'Gftari«# Jfjwes Fox, 

• ROIJJN'< ANCIENT HISTORY, with Mfe and 
Note', by Jambs Bxi.l, iUiutxated by 16 Maps and Plates, fl vols. 
BTOkbds.£l, Itk 

ROi.lJVVs \RTS anfl 8CIRNCES of the AN- 
CIENTS, with Notm :— oontainln« whatever Is most valuable in 
the works on the Arts and Sciences publbhed slnoe the time of 
RoUin. By Jambs Bsll. With Plates, 1 vol. 15s. 

These volumes contain the whole It volumes 8vo of the ori- 
ginal, and new matter equal to other fbur. 

" The edltlOQ now befbre us will be found peculiarly valuable, 
u it embraces, in the ftwrn of Ntites, much eMcnbal Informatiiin. 
Ind we have no hesitation in decUring our opinion, that, in con- 
iMiiienoe of the introduction of thb new feature, this edition bids 
'air to be not only the cheapest, but, what is of much more im- 
9nrtan«e, the best that has yet issued from the press.-'^Orl^fila/ 
HeraUL ** The present edition must be pronounced to be vastly 
tuperior xA all former ones."«Bve«v. Mag. " We think this 
idttion of Rollin well deserves to supersede its pcedeeessors."— 
AAatie JournaL 

M08HEIM*3 CHURCH HISTORY, translated by 
If ACLAiivB, the 6 vols, complete in Two. bds. 16s. 

** The historian Motheim is fiill, ntiooal, correct, and mode- 
rate."— GiMon. 

The PROTR8TANT. by Wm. M'Gaviw. Esq. 7lh 
ditloo. revised and corrected, 4 vols. Svo, bds. £1. 10s. 

** We most strongly recommend this Work to our readers, as 
fVaoght with important arguments and (kcts. That it has circu- 
ited widely, the number of editions is a suOdeat evidence, and 
ee hope that the reduction of its price will still farther extend 
its es]e.*«-LoiMion ChrittUn Imtintetor. 

A PORTKAI r of Wm. vi-GAViir, Esq. Author of 
The Protestant. Engraved on Steel, by Davtb, from a Painting 
^ CAMrsBLL. Sise 9k io. by 8 hi. Ss. 

POKKIt^N TALKS and TRADITIONS, selected 
ehiefly flrom the rugitlve LlteratBre of Germany, by Gbobob G. 
Ccjtxtxi^RAM. With Engravings, S vols. Ifmo, bds. 15s. 

** We esteem the Tales and Traditions a work entitled to be^ 
ud likdy to prove, very popular."— Stfte. LU. Jour* 

'* We are bound to say that it is ooe of the best seteotions we 
bave met with.**— Scof. IM. Qaz. 

TheCASQUKT of Li I'ERARY GEMS, with En- 
{ravings, i vols. ISmo, bds. 17i> 

Ditto Ditto, Second Series, nearly teady, 

Z vols. ISmo, bds. 17s. 

A Selection from the First Series, in 5 vols. Royal 48mo, half- 
bound, 18s. 6d. 

" We do not know any work of the same price which we could 
Bsme as containing greater attractions than the Casquet of Lite- 
rsry Gems, to whiA wc give no small praise, when we sav that 
to contents fully Justify the title .bestowed upon it**— y4/A«ue«in. 
" The Casquet of Literary Gems Is the most perfect selection with 
■rfaich we are acquainted.**— Fre^ Press. 

The SCRIP rURE STUOKVT'S ASSISTANT, 
befaig a Complete Index, and Concise Dictionary of the Bible i by 
the Rev. John Barr, Author of CatecheUcal Instructions on 
Baptism, and the Lord's Supper. ISme, cloth, 3i. 6d. 

The same Work printed in 4U», to bind with family Bibles, 
«wed. 3s. 

" We are penuaded it will be found eminently calculated to 
advance the tntcllitfent and profitable perusal of the divine word.** 
"^onr. Mojt. "No Student of the Scriptures should Jm with- 
out thu most excellent book. We eamesdy recommend it to all, 
especially to Students and Slinisters."— Hom« MUt, Mag. 

JOHNSON'S KNGLISH DICTIONARY, in Mi- 
al«tttre, with the addttioo of seversl Thousand Words, and the 
Pronunciation on the basis of Walker. Subjoined is a Concise 
Heathen M?thology, and numsrous other useful Tables. By 
William Mavbr, 3d edition, bound, 3s. 
This IS the cheapest Pronounchig Dictionary ever published I ! 

*' We are constrained to say, that the little volume does much 
credit to Mr Msvei's research and aeeuraey. and that, ae it is the 
iQost eomprehenaive, solt deserves to be the most popular, of Mi* 
BiRttue DietlonarieB.''— PWf Press. 

^ Sold by A. FvLiJiRTOir dc Coh Edtebazsh i W. Cvrbt, Job. 
c Co., and W. P. Wakbmaw, DobHnt Jambb Dustcam, and 
SiMVKijr Jk Mabshall, London t and at the •« Olasoow Publi- 
oiioB Waraboasss,** Abetdeen, Dundee, Carilste, and Liverpool. 



SCOTTISH ACADEMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 



THE EARL OF HOPETOUN having kindly 

^ permitted RUBENS' celebrated Picture of the ADORA- 
TION of the SHEPHERDS to be exhibited for a short time in 
Ih" Rooms of the SCOTTISH ACADBMV, the Exhibition is 
NOW OPE V with thi. Splendid Addition. Aram nine till dusk. 

Professional Artists, who may not as yet have received Tickets 
of Admission to the Academy Exhibition, will obtain them on 
applying at the Rooms. 

By order et the Council, 

Wm. NICHOLSON, 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 
S«, Waterloo Place, 
April SSd, 18S9. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On thefirtt of June will be ptiblithed, 

XNBCRIBBO BT PBRMISSIOIT 

. Co t|)e Iting'ff i8o0t ^ractotts ittafcsts, 
VOLUME FIRST 

or A N BW BDITION (At 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

90 BX COMTIirCSD IN MONTHLY TOLUXSS, kKTISXD AND 

COBRSCTXD, 

WITH A OBNBBAL PRSrACS, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO XACB NOTIL, 

AND NOTKS, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATITX. BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

KmballlBhed with Frontispieees and Vi«nette Titles, fhmi Derigas 

Bsecuted expressly for the present Edition, by the, 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

^ere are few circumstances In the historv of letters more re- 
malleable than the rise end progress of the Wavsrlby No- 
▼BLA.- Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no Infkncy to struggle with, out reached at once the highest 
pohit of public favonr,-« sttMon whieh they have ever since 
mainbdosid with undiminished popularity. 

The drculaUon of these erorlu having been hitherto confined. 
In a great degtte, to the l^islthier ranks of society, theProprie- 
tors have nsolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
eJi o lBi KS, bv repubHshlog them in a less costly, but at the same 
timft Btore elegant shape, and with the additional advantsge of a 
periodical iMue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of anuoundng the 
speedy commeocement of a Nbw Edition, to be published in 

HOirTBJiT VOLUMBS. 

in this undertaking they have had the oheerftil co-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every ooe of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Intiodue- 
tkm to each of them. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The siBB to be royal ISmo, printed in the very best numner, 
and hot'pressed i each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in doth. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next t and to be 
eontinuei regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole 
is compieted. 

Ul. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects UlustraUve of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. Tlie Work will be completed in Fortt Volumbr, eonv. 
meneing with Wavbrlbt, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Authors additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

*t* The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publioatton may be depended on ; and, fe) such snbscriters as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of eech respectively, the PubUshrrs have to 
state, that the whole of Wavbrlbt may be had on the flrU of 
June, in t vols, for 10s. 

And, in like manner. 

Out Manwbbtho, in 9 vols, on the 1st of August. 

Thb AirriouARY, in t vols, on the 1st of October. 

Roe Roy, in t vols, on the 1st of December. 

As well as such others, duri^ the progress of the Rditioo, as 
its arrangement enables the Pubilshiers to deliver In complete 

The poblle are respectftiUy req u ested to inspect the Dcaigne and 
Engravings at the premlsss of the Publishers, 

And at Mooir, Bova. and Gbaybb, PrintseHers tohto Maiesty, 
8, Pan Mall. London, by whom ttey wUl be sold sepeiatdy, as 
win be afterwards announced. 

Priattd for CADKLL 4k Co. 41, St Andrew Sqnare, Edin- 
' I and to be had of every Boofcssl k f thzowghont the 
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THE EDINBURGH LITBRARY JOURNAL; OR, 



Price 8s. 6<!. eloch boudi. 
EmMlIahed wMh a beautiful Vignette of CmufdnMopIc^ 

VrLLBR, 

VOLUMB L OF 

HISTORY 

'tVF VHX 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

VmOM m SOTABLnHlMMT TILI. THK TKAft 188S. 

WtCh a Pieimtairy DlMoane <m tiM LirB of MAHOMET, «ai 

Ms imiMdlfllft toBBenon. 
By BDWARD UPIfAM. Esq. M.ll.A.8. 
Author of <he " Hiatoty^ Bwdhliin,'' &e. 

TOftMlMG VOLUMK FORTIETH OF CONSTABLX't 
MI8CKLLAXT. 

Kdliflniiih! Printed for CoNtTABLB & Co.} aadHuRBT, 
CHAifCR, 4e COb London. 



In 9vo, Its. 

YOL. II. OF THR 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 

By P. F. TVTLKR, Enq. 
Vol IIL 1^ be leaAy in Novembeb To be oomirielBd bi rfz 

^** PICTURE of SCdTlrAND. By R. Chambbhs. 

In f volt, pott 9n, with el|^t flne Plato-a deBghtfU compa* 
nlononakNiniiiy»Xlfli> . . -ii.^ 

BROWN'S SYNOPSIS of the 'VEClSSiSlBy 4 
lane voii. 4to» £i«, 10k - . .. ... ^. . \ 

BR<3WT^<S HHILOSOPBY of Ihe MINBfc com- 
plete in onelane toL 8to, £1. Is. 

Printed tor William Tatt, 78, Princrt Street ; RoUBiTaoif 
dc ATKiiieoif,<HaM{<m; and LowonAy at Co. LobcIpm. 

In a Ibw davs will be nublisbed. 
By WILLIAM TAIT sad JOHPT STEVBNSOTif, Edtflftonbi 
M LONGMAN and CO. ani JOHN COCHRAIT. LoMNk 

?ART FIRST pf a COLLECTION of 
CRIMINAL TRIALS before the HIGH 
^ COURT of JUSTICIARY in SCOTLAND 4 IWnn tbe 
Reign of KimrTame* IV. to the Reif;n of Oeorfie IIL Selected, 
and ftoi«^ foY tbe first titne <o be fublblMd. flvn the ORIQINAL 
RECORDS of that Coart. A«. tjr ROBERT PiT€AlRN» Wrtiar 
to hit Majeftyt Siancc. F.S.A. Scot & Hon. FAA. P(tttb. ke. 

PAHT it; ^Wbe ready early in JiUv next i and a Tmt will 
bemiWIihed every Ibwr meathi thMvaiWr ttll tiie wsA U etmh 
pl^ed. Tbree Parta to fonn a hrg« and handaMne rtAmam 
quarto. 
- In the Boolai of A^oamsl, «wry nam and thm, ytta read 
page! ot the hnman heart, and turns of tortune far bsyoact 
'to produce fsw ^e 

'* Vn}tle sueh a work must be htoblf intereiting to Ihe gteaval 

lie of great Tilue to Obe lawyer, the historian and 

tbe antlq«Bfy.*-^ir(rd^i!y JtmrnaL 



newpaitei 

what the boldest novelfst ever 

oaiaatfe of Ms brain."— 81f WmMer 

'* while sueh a wo 
TVftder.itwfUlieorg 



Su<m a work Ji9fl loqg b en a^reat doRidentum i aild eaaaot 
fan to be equally curious, intBtcrttn^. and laportanf-^CaMt- 
nian Mercury. 



ilVorka Just pubHshcd, 

TALKS of FIELD and FLOOD, with Sketches 

-^ of Ufe at Hoone. By JOHN MALCOLM, Author of 
" SoBDtt of War," *' Reininisoences df- ajCampdao in the Pyae- 
oeae and South of France/' ^. &e. Small 8vo, T*. 6d. boardsi. 

CoxTKiVTB.~Li(b In Camp—The Bivonack— Prancetca Za- 
mora^An OrkaeyWeddiiuc— The Secret of the Sea— The Bo- 
London -The Parting and Return— A Trip to l^rli— The 



Soldier's Grave-^ack 0*Flana<rai>— Helen Waters— Tbe .Bache> 
lor— Rocmiectkms of IreUnd— The Brothert— Piret Love— A Day 
ia tbe Orkneya— The Young Poet— Semes of Memory. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AU- 
THBNTftC ANRCDOTE8 of DOGS, exhibiting rempriiable 
loirsnees of the InttlBet, SagadCy, and social Disposltioa oT thia 
faithful Animal t Ubietraled by RepresentatSons of the aott 
sbrtbiog Varietice, a«d by correct PortralU of oelcbcated or re- 
markable Dofs. Ikom DrawintB chiefly Oriehial. Also, r Histo- 
rical latioAiiwtkmi and a copious Appendix on the Breedings 
Feedinti* Tmining, Diseases, and ^-edical Treatment of X>oa\ 
te«ether whb a Tnetiaa on the OiT3e.Uws of Great Britain. By 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, F.IL8.E., 4e. Royal l8no^ 
with 3i EnaraTtngB, 8a. Gd. boarda. 

STORIEsTom the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
hi the Manner of Stories aeieeted from the HistoTyof Bngbntd. 
By the Rev. ALEX. STEWART. Second Editkm, very gready 
enlari^l wKh a Fvootlspieee and Vignette deslned by Sro- 
TBARD. and engimd by Jamb* Snwasr. lUcklto< 
half-boond. 

An EPITOME tff the 
sisting of an IntroduetloB to tbe 



GERMAN I^AKGUAOE AND LITERATURE. 
T)R CANTOR begs to iotiiDate that he fau 

*^ RetnoveHpSt, Korih Hanover Street^ where ha ie aboot to ' 
Open his SUMMER CCASSKS. 



Open 
5S, Mctrth Hanover Stieel, 
. l5tbMy. 



POCKET EDITION OF GRIESBACH*3 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 



Ttds daf is pablbftad Sa ISarn, priea 7^ ift t 
'N'OVUM TE«TAMENT0M GRJSCE. 
^^ recensions JO. JAC. GRIBSBACHII, com adeelB leelSia- ' 
ttdi vatletate. ' 

Sumptlbus^ C. J* G. ac F. RxriirQToir. LondflBf at Bxu. ft 
BRADFtTX, Na 6, Bank Street, Edinbur^ i 

or whom Boay be had, laxdy pqbttdied* j 

I. LIBEK SCHOLASTIGUS; 9r« Account of tbe 
Felkmships, itc at Oxford and Cambridfla» *c IQk Cd. 

II. The CLERICAL GUIDE; or, KcdematicBl 



Lltoo, 4a. 



GAMEof WHIST; COD- 

^ i Mode of PlaytaigaBd Scortegs 

the Laws of the Game cssentkdly refonnedt and Maxbas for 
FlayliHr, amoffsd od a new and slnsple phm, wilrtilstwl to give 
rapid Profldency to a Player of the dBllast Paraeption and wont 
Memory. By B. M. ARNAUDi wWi a Fkenti^tiaea en Wood 
by Bbabbvow. Itaio, Is. 6d. boards. 

Printed tor Ox.ivsB ft BoTD, Bdibbnigb; and SnifKUnid 
Mabbbau* London. 



Direetory of tlie Church of England, royal Svo. Stb 
evo, new editioo, by Scbolbfibld, IGs. 



III. VHODLKTON on the GREEK ARTICLE, 



IV. BLO(>MFIhLD\S CRITICAL DIGEST of 
Sacred Annotations on the New Testaaant, 81a>|e vote. Sve^ 

£6, Ss. I 

V. HUG'S IntniducfloB to the Now T^ ' 

lated by Wait, f vols. 8vo^ 81s. 



THKATRE-ROYAL. 



I 



Xf^ JONES respectaOlv aDBOunoefl Ihat his 

-^^^ BENEFIT is flaod ftr 

SATURDAY. May 16. IBB. 

Wben wlH be ravivBd, the BMar Coiman aad aaazU;% editeBM ( 

OnBMdyoT 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. > 

Lord O^eby. Mr Jones, * 

His flist attempt in that ehanoter. 
Brush, Mr Mntmr. 
fhiib, ilrW ActofStaiteda 



CRITIC. 
Puir,MrJonds. 

To oobdod^ with tb» Matfeid Bi 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Paul, Mr Thome, 

«T8it it tin SwilSmr^d^of^*'--^' 

the cS9n.'*-.«adf amwBri _ 
Domini ana^ Mr Murray. 
Virglda, MiMCtate. 
Her flntaMMnnoe \u that cHaraeicB, h&wbUi aha wfll i 



luvray. 

„ lartm, 

itaBMUBioe In that cHaraeicB, hi wbldi aha ' 
«>J&r6i>ttldiny faltering Tongue ImsBi^* 
And, widi Mr TborMb tbaDoat oT 



*See ftom Oceaa.* 



Tialeefaand^PlafieB tor the baaes to be had of Mr KmnrsBv. 
attheBoxOffla^ attbeosualhouia, and of Mr Jowna, Mo. 19, 
Quaan Street. 



MR MACKAY hikn leave to accMaint his 

^^-^ FriaodaoodthoPubUai ttintbia BENEFIT ttUaptaeeoa 

MONDAY, May 18, 

When win be perfomiei), ftnctftna tbaea Satia Yaaa. 

tbeOoMlyof 

EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT. 

Sbr Robert Ramble, Mr Jonca. 
Mr Solus, Mr Maekay. 
Mr Pbdd, Mr Mutray. 
Captain Irwin, Mr Prilchafd. 
Lady Eleanor Irwin. His Stanley. 
In the course of the ifrntBg, 
Mr Thorn, Mr Meckay, Miii TitesuO, mM 
MIsa Ckrka, wMI iaciodnea a vaileir of 
Popular Songa. 
. TowhiebwiUbenidad, 
ST RONAN'S WELL, 
Meg Dodds of St Rooan^ Anlton. Mr Madu^, > 

In which character ha wai slag i 

** There cam* a Vouna Man to mv Dadiiy*a Door.* 
Tieketo and places for the Boxes to be aad of Mr Ks]mov,at • 
tbe Doatoake, at tbm usual boors, and af lb Maoxat, Na S9^ ' 
DubiiaStmat. i 



Edtaiburght PubUabed fortfaePromtolDrfc ererrSaCnx^By Men- ' 
ing, by CONSTABLE ft CO. 19, WATSRlJbo PLACE $ 

Sold also by RoaaBTaox ft ATKtmov, OUHfov^ W. Ccaar^ I 
Jun. ft Co. Dublin i Uujibt, Cbamcb, ft Co. Inniua ; and by 

sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clacks of tbo BMriL Eli 

ont tbe United KbigdoBB. ^^ 

PNer 6A ar Mas^Mi^ Md aml/w Jy jBai; 1M. 

PrlnCed by BAtxairmiB Ik On., Panl'b Vorlt, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Canneeted wUh Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

PttblUied thU day^ 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. XCVII. 
CpmrsNTB. 
Centof orihePoBoJatlon. Law of Mortality, 4ke.*(EuTna de 
Cbwricr; Re«mt State of Fiaaoa^The Game Lairi-^ceuarCa 
PkntRli Guide— CapCain Clapperton't Jouraal— Library of En- 
teruinlngKnoirledge— Mill's Etsay on Goyernaieiit j UtiUtariaa 
Logic and PoUtlA— Uw of LegtUmaey--TlM Lattofthe Catholic 
Qoestiaa; iu Principle, History, and EiftcU, &c. 

LoxoMAir and Cob London ; Adam Black* Edtebafffa. 



THB LAROCST NEWSPAPER EVER PRINTED. BEING 
NEARLY DOUBLE THE SIZE OF " THE TIMES." 

'THE ATLAS : A G«Qer8l Newspaper and Jour- 

^ nal of LItentun. 

ThU PublkaiUni, wkkh may be huOy eaUee a WeeHg Eneyeto- 
padia qfPolUiei» hUertUure, ArU, mnd SeUmctt, haa now com- 
muted Um TMrd Volume, 

It was a noTcUy in our Uterature to coneentrale in a seven-day 
Journal the cbsragteriitkii of the hlcher class of periodieala, com- 
bined at the same time with the spirit of all the popular topics 
that mark the pnxreM of poHtical and domestie events— the news 
and knowledge or the day. An undertaking so responatbla in iu 
nature, and to eomprehenrive in its design, demanded greater 
meehanicak and mental, than had ever before been ap& 
It was acoordinffly eommenced with 



ptied to a similar pui 
leondw 



1 energy. Public approbation ena- 
that it has been rewarded with un- 



hberallty. and 

btes the Pioprietors to add, that 

equalled patnoage. Anxious at once to acknowledge the flatter- 
ing favoan with which Tbs Atlab has been reedved. and to 



its iteneral fbatures. and the recent improvenwDts that have been 
Intradneed bito itt pages. 

Tb« ATX.Aa is divided -into two principal departmcnfi— N<nw 
and LUaruinres and these are subdivided and cussified with oare 
and industry into heads of easy leference, so that eadi partieu- 
3ieet b praesrved distinct and eotirsk "^ ^^ " 



lar subleet la iweiawirt distinct and eotirsk The extraordinary 
dimenslaas of the sheet, which folds ipto suleen large quaito- 
siaed pages, containing fQc^<«ight columns, aflbrds this dasiiA- 



( of the sheet, which folds ipto i 

r-.->* containing fQcty<«ight column 

catloa fadlities which no other publicatkn 
NEWS. 

1. THE POLiriCIAN-a sdeetion of the M leading trtl. 
dee ftom all the Jounials. dally, weekly, moMlily< foA qearteriy, 
upon all ^itntkms of pubiie interest; preiwvkigj$ a iniall oom- 
peas the striking opmlons and eommentaries that Jits seattesed 
throughout numerous and expensive publications. 

2. PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, eopknsly reported. 

5. PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS-adlgestOfaUpadlament- 
wrv documafeta of obvious refbrenee and popular uiBity. 

i FOREIGN NEWS-^the currant events that take plaee hi 
foiefgn countries, anan«Bd in the form of historieat nanmtlve. 
coUated careAally ftom cootemppray anthoritles, and distributed 
under (he heads of the diflkfcnt oovntries and eotonies to which 

V, BRifisH NBWS^a clear epitome of an domertie occur- 
lencce, under the various beads df Trade, Agriculture^ Public 
Meetings, Aeeidents and Oflbncea, Police, Prooaedinfi ta the 
Courts of Law and Sessions, Court and Fashkmable News, Church 
and University IntelUgence. Military and Naval AOurs eopiously 
given, the lloney Market, and the miseelhmeous news of the 
week vp to midnight on Satnedayt the local news of Iretand and 
Scotland, written out into septsata heads. In the conduct of this 
department of Tan Atlab, rseoorse la had to many exdusive 
souxcea of inftmnatieo, andoorrespondents have bee n established, 
who Aimish expressly the hitest InteHigenee. The Gaaettes and 
Tablcaof Markets, and ail othermattan httercsting to the Con»- 
merdal World, are especially attended to. Preserving a strict 
neutrality in iCi editorial capacity, Trs Aylab aflbrda a IkitbAil 
reflection of the opinhMH and prooaedtegs of aU parlies. 

LITERATURE. 

The eonCributions to this department are fhim the pens of Pro 
feaaors and Gentlerocn of acknowledged reputation* and ate elassi- 
fled under tihe following heads. . 

1. ORIGINAL ESSAYS, AND MEMOR^DA ON MEN 
AND THINGS, embodytaig a lively commentary on 



S. THEATRICAL CRITICISMS upon the written and acted 
nnim» ha which both are reviewed in a spirit of tmth and per- 



3. NOTES OF A LAWYER, compdaing the opinions of era!- 
Dent Pleaders npea eurious and useful points of law, exempUfled 
t>y real cases, fai which the names of the nartice are suppressed. 

4. REVIEWS of all new works of ability, with numerous ex- 
tracts. Independlbt. and fteeflrom all literary and personal pre- 
ludieest the optaiions of the Reviewers in Ths Atlab may be 
Mmswlted with confidence In their integrity. 

6. LITERARY MEMORANDA, Botes of afl nordtlct hi Hte- 
nature abroad and at home. 

5. MUaiO AND MUSlCUNSrflr Mieaino eritleisBM on voeal 
ind ioatruaental peifjarmany onans, and new nusle. on the Oontl- 
lesit •• watt as hi Kqgtad* with oecaalWMl ai^nivedf 



7. FINE ARTS, weekly notieas of nil pictacial exhibiUons, 
and critical dewriptlons of paintingi, drawings, and engravings, 
with commentaries on all new works of art 

8. SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, or descriptions of aU improve- 
meats Lb Mechanics and the experimental Sciences, illustrated 
ocoaiiionailvbf diagrams, with an account of New Patents, Me- 

The Literary division of Ths Atuis in its various branches, 
has formed an em in the class of publioations in which it ranks ; 
and exhlbiu a r em a rk a b le unkm of the essential features of the 
more elaborate Reviews, with the popular and r" ffifft* objecti 
of the General Newspner. 

The attention ihat is observed in the purity of kngnage and 
selection of subjects, down to the minutest paiagraui in Ths 
Atlab, recommends It especially to the use of families and the 
guardians of youth ; and the copious detaib it allbrds of HiliUrj 
and Naval afhirs, invest it with valuable attractions for the menv 
here of thoae professiona, and the rasidenta in the cokmleBi 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The diaracter and circulation of Thb Atlab render It peca 
llarly desirable as a medium for ADvanTianMBNTa; but as onl) 
a limited space can be devoted to their receptl.n, the Proprieton 
beg to suggest the necessity of transmitting in the early part ol 
the week such Advertisements as require immediate Insertion. 

Thb Atlab Is published in two Editioos ( the first on Saturday 
Evening in time for post, and Is received <m Sunday at the die 
taneBof nearly 900 miks tsom Londoni the seoood on Sunday 
Morning, containing, specially reported, the whole News of S» 
turday up to Midnight. 



Published by tlM PropiieCor, Jamxb Whitmo, at Thb Atlai 
uiBeew Beanfbit flnuaa^ Beaufott BnUdlnga, Strand, London.- 
Pf ice Is. Orden received by all Newsmen throughout the King- 



Of whom may still be had, 
DOUBLE THE SIZE OF " THE ATLA&" 
Price One Shillbig, 
THE NEW MAGNA CHARTA, contun- 

I ng the tote Debatea and Prooeedinn in both Hoqles of Pal 
Hament, on a Single Sheet, equal to the aiae of The Doubu 



copies < 
ive Franchise BtlL 

Printed at the Atlas Presi. 
TMshnportM* Record is published on a single Sheet ofPhpfr, 
presenting a surface of nearly Fobtv-Oitb Socabb Fbbt, bdni 
the lame aiaa aa the lain DonblB Sheet of Ta*- Atlab Newspa 
per, which waa of greater manltnde than any beibrB lasoed fron 
the Press. It erobmces a eonoos and caref nUy oorracicd Report 
of the great Debates on the Catholic Question in both Houses ol 
the LegUatureb commencing with His MjOm^** Masaage. on thi 
Mb of Ptfmiary, 18». and terminating with Um Third Readini 
of the RBlief BiQ In the House of Peers. 



To thla ample Report is appended the foUowlag Doemnenta 
under the head of an Appendix. 1. Autfaentlo Copy of the Re 
lief Bilk 9. Aullientic Copy of the Irish Bleedve Franchise BlU 
5. Abstract of the Progress of the Relief BBl threngh both Hoose 
of Parhanent hi theSession of 18S9. 4. Tablesof the MBjorida 
and MInoritlai t distinguishing In both Houses the names of thosf 
Members who farmerly votedaainst, and leeenay for, the Mes 
sure { and in the Table of the House of ComBsons distinguishin( 
the County, CSty, Borough, Ac. for which each Member was re 
turned, in order to exhibit more dearty the state of reprceentativ 
feeUng. 5. A statistical Dncuinent on the present condition o 
the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom, arranged under th^ 
aeveral heads ol Aipulation, Bededastlcal Government, Chapeh 
Bdueation,NoMUty,andOentty. S. A Tabular Digest of aUth 
Proceedings that have taken pfa»e In Parliament on the sutQcct o 
EmaaclpaUon, IhMu its flist introdnetion In 1778 to the presca 
ttane* ThewholeattirdlnglBabrlefcoropessaMpttlar 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLkTqUESTION. 

This gigantic sheet not only aflbrda a remarkable pioof of Ol 
Improved mecfaanleal powers of the Preas, but presenU the moi 
comprehenaive Parliamentary document that has ever been oflbi 
ed to the public. For all the purposes of record, and reliereoe^ 
and popular taiformation on a question that has agitated Grai 
Britain for the hut ilfty yean, it will be ftound complete in II 
details, ludd in Us plan, and economical in its priecw ItoontaM 
in soUd matter as much as four or five of the most elaborate n 
ports of a daily Journal, or the contents of three octavo volumei 
and Its great capacity enables it to embrace all the minor point 
oftaiterestcanneoledwithan event that will be remembered h 
posterity as the most important In modem history. As it is pij 
dshed merely aa a namphlet, it is unstamped, and must, thcM 
fore^ be sentinio tlie country in the way such puhHeattoBs usual 
are i n parcels, or by private oonveyanoe. 

The extcaordinary demand that was made for Tbb Atlj 
Newspaper on the Sid of Marefa, Issued on a sheet double its « 
dinary nae, and the continued appUcatlonB that have been siai 
made tor eonies of that pubUcation, have faiduoed the ProprieM 
ID olftr to the pubiie the piesent opportunity of obtaining a at 
ohaaUsal prodnetlon ptesentlng still h^^ Adaa upon their i 

•«• Ov'd*" ica^«d l>7 oB BookBcDcn BBd NewoBoi. 
Beaufort BuiUtaigs, Strand i andS, \ 
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THE SDINBITBOHLITBEART JOUBNALi OB» 



AUTHOR OF WAVEKLErS NEW NOVEL. 

Thlidar«airublUitd. 
In 3 wo\$, prioe L.1, lU. 6d. 

ANNE OF GfilERSTSm. By the AnflMNr of 

"**■ "WAVBRLIV." 

«* W^ I wm thft Mailing blood of Lanaiilw 
Sink In die ground ?**— Smakspjujib. 
ti» CAiftBu 4r C<Kf BAnbttigh t aaA Smncm Ik 



Of whon nuf bo hnd* 

SAINT VALENTINE'S DA Y| or, THE FAIR 
MAID of PERTH. Br thfe Aulkor of WaT«ite|> Ito. 8Tolik 
L.l,lli.6il. akcofMf IoHMm. 

CHRONICLES of tba CANONGATE. By 
the AnOar of Wavoicy. Flnt S«l«i« S voli. L.1. !• Awwl 
BtfiMoM. 

CoNTjeim :-Ttfo I. Tho HlghUnd Widoir.-IL Tte Two 
Drorcn.— IIL Tbe Suiyeon'f Dflnghfier. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Bdng St». 
rioi ftom tho Hlrtorrof Seodand. By Sir Waltui SootTj Bart. 
PiMT Saniaa. A New Bditioa, f vols. lOi. 6d. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Sboond Sb- 
aiiea. A New Bdlttan* S vol(k Mi. M. 

The COOK*S ORACLE; A Mew Eiltlom (Mi^ 
tbo<M*^> MBtatelngaOMuMi SyvlNft of CofliMrylbr catho- 
lic nmtllei. iSna Tt-eS^ 

" We vaatara tofiiwhoqr* *•* tho • Cook's Omricr wiB bo 
eoiMldewd - <he ftijlfalk Inrtttrtt of Qiokery.* ^MMJitw^ «»» 
«liv^ ManktBU* 

NEW PUBLICATION^. 

pOBFRTSON and "IrklNSON mpeetfaBy 

•L^ reqnerttbenotloeof thepobOe lotlkeMlMfUigttotflf J«^ 
I«|)orteiif,M ObeaoPQbUcMicMH, whiah fam pot of tlietr pi». 
ient8taek*«idi«Mh|lierviUeA lo tiMvtiftnitoaaAtitiM 
Tndo oD Cbe mott liivouraiiie tetMS. 

UBNIIY*S COMMENTARY, CMDpIele la 8 toTi. 

gvo, dlMtaot typt^ n4 trHh eopkMl* Mcmofar I an alttioa af eilra. 
ordinary cbcopnMI, beauty, and MBUney. ItinayalfolglHidiB 
PiTtf, arffi'TieTtt 

JOHN«<ON*S0LCTIONAItT,«illM«itilHciaMieiit, 
In oxra vohoMk lUne o tii ia, tf% btinilW nctiatl. Aa Ml^ 
^ It work te emary Ibitfy. 



THKCOMPANiON; aann^itvad P^MIeal, bf 
*^bd?«1RjrQh^ \^94^kMmh 

too or4er, £SOp 8a^^ 4M«.MJnf of tt<f pMMi 

THE WAVERt4t;Y NOViU.8, fft^ SMm, 
fl ^ea tm ea i md Pa ojye e t a m to bo bed at lUaadA^whaiiin 
laedfo ■abMfiyrtnni e» «• ff ftf t a / to a w — any w r ip ii i N*yf ' — 
laMtflVa^ TboBateeilpteLlKlaaliiadyvMryJaraa. 

lnadditt»t^tbarto fOii,ft>^A> Hi|iMafti>ily<wte^ 

THB VILLAGE POLITICIANS, nr a Shan 
Dlok»iooathaSttl»oftlMNelieii.ia April IBSb Atoatt. 
OUI0K to the PUKOHASKRS of HORSCS, 



. Ikolbl. 

«f«Mclika«ajart 



I U if Twy 



arttban AigeadUon tbettqiBertrite tt nrfpmentof ag entliaaan , 
by a Olaifeir AaMteut, InaallAilty printed for tto walMcoat 
poek«t» M5m»> gflt alio* 9d« 

THE THI^TLG A CeTloetion of Cha beat Seottleh 

9v4S^ with Noiai by the Aatbor of the " Bvantfbl LIfaof a Sol. 
tferrwUhtivokinmoeaPtalat. Prioe Sb. 6d, boanto. 

•* Tbe Conotlloa aea to h li aaap oftginoii af gtaat 
• Punncty/ Ac, and Notei that om «urkMH. irtUle i 
rbwn *— fViWftif caeMife. 

THE SHAMRUCK.^An unrivalled CollecHoD of 
IriihSoagi, Btftad^aad^rith Natal, by Mr Wa*s% vttqpcedUy 

CONNEL'S SPRLLINO-eoOK. |iriea la bound, 
and Pint and Beeond BoiikB, 2d. and 4d., fe«ed hi ntiff boerds» 
ftereotype edHkM.«-Tb««i arc now e«tabiUhad Sobool-Books, 
kDd In use hi many of the ftnt Seoifaaries in England «ad Bcoi- 
Und, wbBe thtir ^aqpa«* mdcM tfaem aeeeuUfle to alL 

THB ANT*^Origkial Volume, 4^ «d. rkxh ; Se. 
leoiedVoluaM the earner By lapriattaw portfani of tbU work* a 
Ibwaete an agate eompMed» aadMhanri iubseribm nay now 
make up tbeirt Ibr binding. Theinc portion is n eoilectlon of 
■beaye, Talei» aad VenetTehMly ttlaslMthre oTOInvow hfb and 
ehaiaetart the<aeondisaaelectloaofa»Mrtagenail^pifPlBeai, 
SMMtly Ihoai unexplored souroes. 

HULKS for <H>VKBNlNO XJTBAARY md 
DBBATtMOSOOETOBB. 4d. 

RUI'fiS to FORMINO tbeGBNDBRofFflBNCH. 

SKETCHES of tba IBLE of MAN, by a Towiat. 
BcautifiiUy printed. BoaidsSi. TMsisawackmenttoeapply 
awentleagMtbyvWtorttothedeiyilAU Island ttdmfK 
It has been ipoaen of by the ioaiaab aa a model 10 guide 
andleobriously ibe pvoduitlonof a a»aaof.|ahn& mA 
it Is ae aBHMta« la iho anaibrir* « 



This day fepablMMd, la two huge inahiaw.B«o,prieai:i. 9t. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM LAUD, 
'■ D.D, Locd Arrhbisboii of Caaleibary. 

By JOHN PARKER LAW80K. MJL 

PdafMforCX aand P. Rirriroiov. Londoa; and i^ by 

Bau. and BaAOPOts. No. 6, Budc ShnMt, rdlabMiJij 

Of whan Biay be had. taMty pulifafaed, 

1. ALLWOOD'SKEYtotboREVELATrOX 
of 8t JOHN. ttalt.8vo»Ms. *^ 

2. FABER'S CALENDAR of PROPHECY. 
9 Tols. 8rot 8Bk 

^3. FULLERonJUSTIPlCATION. Svo, 10*. 

4. BISHOP of LINCOLN'S ACCOUNT of th« 
WIUTINQ6 and OPINIONS of JUSTIN MARTVR. 8*0, 

A. GERARD'S EVIDENCE of RELIGION 
8vo> 8s. 8d. * 

6. CLISSOLD'S LAST HOURS ^ EMI- 
NENT CHRISTIANS. StOblA. 

7. CLISSOLD'S PROPHECIES of CHRIST 
aadcawCTiAif TmE8. e^>,8s.da. ^««^ioi 



lalteo^|Bked£l 



00 da. boani^ whh a Vb£il nad 



BaraaanSavi 



Vapof 



A MEMOIR of MRS ANN H. JUDSON 

w KS flffiS_TPy?*J^*^ ^ PwWtesB of the Amoikaa 



and Waooh & 



• ^.^.J^^^^^ ^^ INNBS, 

9, IMir Square, and 41. South Hanover BttmL 

Ih one Tohmeoetavo, prioe 9b. boatdi. 

SERMONS 

By the bda Rev. JOHN CM^it^KLh, ptfh 

Om of fho lliaiBlers of the TolbooUi Cbmvh. EdJabnsh. 

WIft aa App«aB«. oygJjHr«njeJ2«r Th#^ 



ofbte 



oontalBbiffa 
Towhic^li. 
The snci80iN» nreadied ba u. »«««w«iii* iNB Di 

WP«^ »rWAPyapdlinnat wl JAiiaa Dosr- 



HOUSE PAINTING. 
Ih Ma «BbHM, pan eeo, pdoa de. Hd. lyMa4% 

XHB LAWS ^"^iUlMONIOUS COLOUR. 

««Wean tfad that Mi Haf«boak baa aiao to a^eeaad odi- 
tfoa^juid «e}biibt vat that dta aUilcy ea^^^ 
ofhisptoterioawbiehtedisplnyip wt& neet.wMiiha^S^ideo 
wIM^ihey m watt entitled. nni«higHdoaa and uS^ 
fid tittle woik.'^.XttsmryJonnMl. '"■"""^ -v^use- 
•« The tewa which aovem «M a s sem b l a g e of dMbaotOohmn 
oaght to befiuflliaifykin«htothaee«rim aie emaloMdto^ 
This is verv olearlT shown ina moot me. 
od. la whidt tte author dimosaM 
Weaac8d?«atetbe 



lihidow ftredlawv lately paUishod. b wMciil 
the suhlaet wi(h«|ual taUe and pexanfeaity. 
psatest bsaeflt from thb saMlhle aadjudicio 

'Mectie^and,oi 



graatest bsaeflt from thb 
CttUtnkm Mertmry, 

There isno bonssfaold 




^-vM «. «n« Hay's a» ■» UAUlKWt*. W# ilMUkV ■ MMiT m 

oontent ourselveB widi raeommendhig H to aHnenos 
to dietita the 4«eontiaas of thetar hoosee-'^OImifn 



atettc 



^mSfim^ ""^^ISIS**^ andoonhOasgiBara! tostnie- 
.urns by which onTate individuals may beosOt ia the docnration 
of their apeaQMadb-^Ufatofyft Ckn^onl; ««««» 

}JmSSiTtiST^ ** thehannoolausarwagement of Co- 



Sold abo by Roaoaraoar JrArKmaoa, OiaMMri W.CimaT. 
juB. aiCq:D ahjhi4 Hiiaat.CHAya/dtoSSdoat a^^ 

2t"lC"SffiU*J3^^ 

PH«aC ar Btoopaf, and MnfJVflp ly jwiif, 10^ 



hr BAUdMmr««*«i., AmU% 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected 4nik Literature, Science, and Ae Arte. 



By tHOHAS CLARK, 9% Gmi9 SteMl. 

PtlMfib 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW^ 

Odes et Baltado pTVtetoripay. /- iUilSJSluS.iUI' 
I. La CowpSSoii d« 1821. & Couala Noutmux Fngmeu 

fin^SiSi?. GtSTRMd. S*l*«. T«taw. W<*»«*. 



jjjj^ YII, win ■npcT In 
LondoQ: BtACK. Yotjmo, «imI Yoojt*, f. TtvlitoA Sttwet, 
Covent Gtfden. and BoasAif««, Ba»thw. wd If wbll, Ofwt 

MlMT BookMlteiB la tta Unltad KiQtdoB. 



PICTUAE CLEANINO,Afc 

THilLMERS and SON, CAEvsms, Gildkks, 
^ and 1*icTimB CLVAarBiis* bar kavv to Infonn their •»- 



rioyen, 

thmemc., 

8TRECT 



No.45«PRINCr8 



c more oMitna and MjnniodkwM i>;w^^--P^.> --^ 
bnuwhor dMiibiiitDaawillbeaantodoa. andinpulicultf tbo 



UpiOK, Claanlof. of lUpiWiif of Old PaJ^gu 

Into Adrhanda for clear — '^- *- ^^ 

futiao. that ther ate In I 




,TO THE DY8PEPTIC, 
THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTARY. 

nUTLVR'S COOJiING APERIENT POW- 

BrMt* prsf^rabU to Soda, Mdm, or JJatfyHo^*^, «jg^ 

handBowelifaDd 
~ ladincation. 



WUfmgAM 



MILD ANDOOOLIJre APflBIBNT. 



lOflMTTlo- 



AiMity or Heartbunw Headadie, FrttfBeaympKNDe, Imiptf 
the 6Un. Jus. «».; and bl freqn«t lue wiUobtiate Omb 
■iCTofbaTlilciceouiwtoC^md, EkiMniSilti, aado^ 
lottmedMale^iihtehteBdlodcbiUtatotbaapleQ. WteDtakaft 
after too fkM as Indiilgaiioe In the Ittxuilee of the table, parttett- 
hriy alter tqo mndi wine, the ueoal dleegreeable dfcet i aie altp - 
aether aToided. - ■ •• ^ - ^ . w_ 



Untate. 



, at they prevent aec u mulatinn 



they «U1 be fbund eztMnely 
btion of Bile, and do not do. 




may 

throughout the United 



l(li.8d.andS0i.aMee, 

- -\ PmilfGB*B 

» P icuB iei'e 
Ip^Dnifllfti a»d BSto e U c ia 



OfirtioiA may aleobepraeiind* 
BUTLER'S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CntNG BARROWOATB SALTS,— whieh oontain aU the tolld 
lA^radienti of the oiiebmted Spring! of Harrowgate, with the 
very taaportant addltfon of Oie Vot ^ Oaiee in an Inmedlate 
Mtte of dieebogMBent, to theaddltiOM of poio wnler, and aho- 
wUI bi HSond a vafoable lubrtitnte. piopee i»r tfaoM bi- 



vaQdiwhoJMe ttadrio to nride at H aim w aa l * . The Water of 
the Harrowgate Springe b very umoe wftiBy wed hi eaesa of 



ioldla 4a. 6d. and lOk «. BoClki. 



dieremOTiloftno 

Tho«altia*e 



LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 
THE Pablioition of the Tkird Part of this Work, 
_7 betagOe 8«oa9d of the MKNACMKRIES, fa naavoldably 
POSTPONED to the let July, to provide tor the adnilMion of 
aome Original CommunJeatiopi, which wiU add to the ioteieit of 
die Work. 

«HAM.aB KmoHT, Felt-Man Biet* LoodoBi ObiTJiS tad 
BoTD, Tweeddale Conrt» Edinhurgh. 

May i7« 

SEAL ENGRAVING. 
rjHARLES MURDOCH be^ leave to intimate, 

^ that ho hae COMMENCED BUSINESS in the abovo line 
at 45, PRINCESS STREET. Having been taught the art by 
Mx L. Bustnji8» nnder wiioie able tuition and employment he 
has been for upwards of ten yeara : with this experience, and a 
atriet attention to busineis, C. BI. hopes to merit a shase of puh- 
lie patranagei, whieh he now respeetfUly ~" 
^Prinees Stnet, Edittbwtgh, 
S3d May, 18S9. 



THEATRE-ROYAL. 



MRS T. HILL most respectfally informs Iier 

^^'^ Friends aftdthoPublie in geneial, -that hvABNEFlT 
talfeti 1 beie nn * 
'^r SATURDAY, IMay SO, 1890, 

Whn wm be presented, second thae^ the ' 



THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE* 



LoKlOgkby, MrJ 

Sir John MeMl, Mr Pritohaid. 

Brush, Mr Murray/ 

Miss Steriing, Mrs T. HIIL 

In the eoone of the ovenlng, 

"The Mad Maiden's Soub- and " The li^ Oidlar," 

ByMfasCaarko. 

TheDnetof "Iknowabenk," thewofdsbyShakipeank 

By Mn T. HllL and Mhs TunsUlL 

" 'TIS irfien to sleep," by Mr Thome, 

To vhMi win beedded, the cdebcated MekvDittMp to 



THE SERGEANT'S WIFE. 
I lisetret the Setgeant's wtC^ Mi» T. HiB. 

Tieketo nd Plaaas fbr fl»eh9(«ilo be h^ of Mr KMnravT* 
at the Box-Oflee, at4he usual hoon^ and of Mii T. U«x, Lau- 
ieBee^sLodgil^lK ll,HlghTemeo. 

\f R PRITCRARD retpe<!tfally takes leate to 

^^^ «noitos«,tha(thliBBNBPIT Is ixedlbt MONDAY, lit 
" le 1W9, en whieh eeoaitoi, to addiHop to the jeeduetWiof 
Ptoj, he hw to aifcnowiedgo the dfciHMiMhsdjiatMOBMB of 
^R ftARTONand the OTPICERS oTthe Iflh ROYAL 



ane« 

MAJOR 

tANr- 



•vary eflbct to the new Drama—he will have the 
tiiy his Friends by the petformanee of > 

lAR AlftS. MARCHSa^ 
TURBS, Ac 



to OBdar to ghw 



Friends bv the petfoi 
aSVfiftAL POPULAR Alfl 



OTMIU 



By a portion of their 
CELEBRATED MILITARY BAND. 

Charles Climmlnri, EBn. Manaiter of the York and Hull TheatoMb 

hAvtay fkvoured Mr Pritehard with a loan of tlia Mnik> 

he is enabled to produce 

A NEW MUSICAL PLAY, 

Betag Hi Brst rep r esenta t i on to Bdtoboigh, 



THE HERO OF TltE NORTH, 

By the Aathorof "TheFOundttngofthe Foccet.' 

4i»to iMMM HerodftfieNordwMePritehaid* 

RubendU, the qicnd and adviser of Oustavua, Mr Denbam. 

. Ovnilda. PriaecH of Sweden, Mce Stanley. 

Fnderlca Rubenskl, betrothed to Onstavus. MwsChttkai 

Alesca. Wife of Mateo, Mies TunstdL 

Mr PritchanI will redte a new version of 

BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL. 

The OVERTURE to the CALIPH of BAODAJ> by the 

MlUtory Band. 
The ivhote to eondude with Morton's 
THE SLAVE. 
Gaiiibla»Mr 

MtodiW a Quadroon Stovo^'Miss Claika. 

Tickets and piaaas fto the Boxes to be had of Mr KaxmiDT, 
at the Bdx Offlee, at the usual houie, and of Mr PnnrcSAno, 
97* Clyde Stmet. 

*T* atrnraenani vemiBBeiy sorry vvunnpaBeeHVBainems 

- - far hie Benefit nUht to by 

andherespeetftdiysolMiti 

of hie ftiends who havo already taken ttisfcrflaeeB to lenMr their 
ayplkntiow, as thebeet way toohviato that aonfaskm whieh, htm 
the numewwji namm liwiriad to the giei» ■Bit othetwlse inevi- 
tably c 



and thapoMtofthto the Box Plan far hie Benefit nlghttobys 
_. •'--;«BdhoreipeetftinysoUdts those 



S6 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL t OR, 



TO THE CLERGY. 



A BMitiM and Cheap Editioiief MATTHEW 

^^ HBNRY*S EXPOSITION of One OLDwid NBW TBSTA^ 
- - ■ ftheu " 



HKNTt to which U 

•nd Vftkdagi oftlM Author. 



By J. B. WILLIAMS. Em|.P.S.A. 
fog TOh. OTT^ typ. hiwlifrty dODo i» 



{SSonlfSjlS?"*^ 
AlK>,iiiitpnl)lldied.tl 



IB «loifab«rt4» nd 

iditionof 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 

1 foL roysl flto, cloth bawds* price £S, Sk 
PllBtod TartMtln ftOB the Int Edltton conected by th« 1)oetor. 
Liid—, JoobfbOolb RoBniMiNt «ainhnrgh» Cobstablb 
kCh.t aadMUbyallBookMltan. 



DIABY, 



This day bpobUdiad, 
•OMit mByboool 
theynr. 



at Boy pBflod of. 



LITTLE POCKET DIARY, bound as a Note 

BBdOBldOtMi 

PriatBd for Cbablbo SMrni, t5, HanoiTBr Straot. 

Of irtiom may be had, 

THE INSTANT BINDER, for pnterriiiff Pe- 

iMtealPabliflBtlom.F)nBphlMt.JUl(M,JMb , ^ ^ ^ 

Ma, wiMd Ibr th* Bdtaitaigli Utmvf JaurmA, BladcfWkTf 

Maftflae. LfbiBiT of UMM KnovkdM, aBd othw popiiUr Pu^ 



liddiaSi* 



licBliaBi. may bb wd tn nutau Bi 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
POBERTSOV and IrklKSOK respeetfVillj 

*^ r«att«ttfaBaotlceofthapBblletothBfbUowfiiBLiHofN«», 
tmporUnd, or Ckeap P«ibacattoBS which ibtnipait of their pre- 
tontStoak, and which theY wiU mB to their Risiida and to the 
Trade OB tiM DMit fbTottnible taina. 

HENRY'S COMMENTARY, complete in 3 toIs. 
tnwArthMt type, and with eoploasUeBioIri bb edition of extra- 
aidiBflrychea|NM«,baa«ty,andacoaxacy. It may alio be had in 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, without abridgement, 
iBon TflVB^ itwealyM 8eo, baBuOAil Fortiait An indii- 
paaiBblewurkiA every library. 

THR COMPANION; annvNtted PAlodioO, by 
fliB e^MiBtad Leigh ttuBt. 1 VOL Bto. 
SDmmjRQH RBVIEW_«o1a. I to 34--a let In 

itoe order, £S0, aa^/bf im^lUrd qftta/ price. 

THE WAVERtEY NOVRtS, New BditioD. 
SMehnanaandProipeetBaealp be had at R; and A.**, who wiU 
reedte tttbiertptloaa en M9 tfBiral Urnu e« Anff rupteUMe hmui 
inihtTnd$, The 9«bMrtptloB Uat it already very kurM. ^ 

Id addition to the above. R. and A. reiprctMly lubmlt thefU- 
IbwiBB Uitof lAilr ew»p«MeaAoB«, aeveral of which haveiuat 
benliwed !•-• 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short 
DlaloffneodOwSuteerOie nation, hi April 19f&. Price 8d. 

tiUIDK to th» PURCHASEHd of HORSES, 
with an Appendix on the B^piestrhui Squipoient of a Oentleman. 
by a Ohfi^ Amateur, beautifimy printed for the waiatcoat 
podLct, SSmo, gttt edgca, 9d. 

THE THIs^TLB k ConeeUon of the best Scottlah 

6olM^ wtth Notaa by the Author of the " EreotAil Lilbof a Sol. 
dier?'wltfi two hamoroua Plalca. Priea li. Gd. boArda.. 

The CtfileetioB contaiaa many originala of aicat merit, at 
' dtc.. and Notea that «i« euitow, while it la very 



chMp."— Crttiea/ OoMttU. 

•fHE' SHAMROUK.-«4n unrinpIM CoUecfion of 
IriahSeoga. Edtted^and wllliiNc««,by Mr W^^ will djpeedUy 

CX3NNEL'S SPELLING-BOOK*, price 1». bound, 
BBd Ffaratand 3eoood Boohs, fd. and id., aewed in sUff boarda, 
ateraotype edKion^— Theae arc now ertaUiahed School-Booka, 
and hi uae te many of the Arat Seiciiiariea in Eng tend and Seot^ 
laad, while their «ieapneN makes them aoctaalble to aU. 

THE ANT.^Original Volume, 4a. 6d. cloth ; Se- 
~ VoiBme tin WM* By reprinting portiona of tbia work, a 
!ta are agalta eomplafied, and origGial aubaeribera may now 
up -heira fbr binding. The flrat portion is a collection of 
■laaya. Talaa, and Vcraea. chiefly lUuatrBtive of OhMgow life and 
eharaetert tbe-eaiwl laasdeetJen of amuaJBg aad el^t Pieeaa, 
moaUy fkom uoexpkMed aouroea. 

ROLES for OOVKRNINa LITERARY aad 
DKBATtNO SOCIETIES. 4d. 

RULESfor FORM INatheOENDBRdf FRENCH. 

SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN, bf a Tourist 
BeautiAilly primed. Boarda^ Thia tea work 



a want loairMt by vialton to the deUghtftil Iiiaad Itdc 
It haa bean spoken of by the Journals aa a model to guide ' 
aad lioiivleusly the pruduetiou of a man of talents aad 
. t b aa aaualBg la a» armebair, aa 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Ob Satuday 0A JunewiU be jablidiedi 
VOI.XLL • 

HISTORY 

or TBS 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

rSOK ITS bstabushmbkt TILI. THX TXAB. 188Ri 

«y EDWARD UPBAM, Bbq. H.R.A4L, 

In f vdla. psiee 7s. t or on fine pAer; lOik 

Pormiog V«ls. XU and XLL 

Worhtprtparing/ortfiblioaUonw - 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT- 
LAND, under DUNDEE and MAR, la 109 nd 171S. By 
RoBBBT Cbambbbs, Autbor of the " p****"V^ Ib ^-^'r-"' in 
1745." && 1 voL 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE 

CONSPIRACIES connected with EUROPEAN HISTORV, 
during the l&ch, 16th, and I7th Centartas. By Jobk Pabbbb 
LAwaoir. M.A. Author of the « Life and Timea of Arcfefea^op 
Laud," dta f vola. 

The LIVES of HERMAN CORTES and 
FRANCIS PIZARRO ; hiehidhw a comolete Iflslary ef the 
Conquest of Mexico and Peru, and a fidthf al aeeouat at the 
atate of theee Emfdrca at the time. By Don Tbubsvobo d« 
Tbubba r Coaio, Author of *' The CaBtsllaft,** Ire. t vok. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, ooa. 
priaing the HIatory ai the CommonwcaJlh, fton the veer ICtS 
to the Restoration of Charles II. in 1600. By M. Reaaxxo, 
LL.D. fvols. 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of EU 

of 



HISTORY of IRELAND^ Ironi the Earlket 
Aathantic Era unite Union irith Great Britain In 1809. SToia. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 
BURNS, Chrqnok)gieallT arranged. With a Paribetaary Essay 
and Notes, and aundry Additiona. RfS^Q, Lookmamt, LL.B. 
t vols. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR of IN. 
DEPENDENCE, with MEMOIRS of GENERAL WASHING- ! 
TON. Svols. \ 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADEa Hiatorrof 
tfK Rise. Progrraa, and Decline of Keig^thood, with a Ple> 
tureaque View of lis Influence on the SiBCeof SoeJety aadHaa- 
nera in Europe during the Middle Agee. Svali. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a RESIDENCE in 
EGYPT. By WoXiVABDiNB, Babokkbs db Mivrrou, With 
the LIFE of MUHAUMED ALI. the |irei«nt PaAa. 1 voL 

HISTORY of the CHINESE. EMPIRE. 1 W. 

HISTORY oC tiM PORTUGUESE EltPIRE 
hi ASIA. fvoM. 

JOURNEY to the HOLY LAND. By ^ 
VfaoooBT DB CBATBAVBBiAHn, Facr of Eranee. Traasliful 
from the French, i vola. 

HISTORY of RUSSIA and of PETER the 
GREAT. By Gbbbbai. Coumt Pbilip ob Sbbob. 1 vuL 

NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By 
the bite Rev. Ozlbbbt Whitb, A.M. FeUow of Oriel CoUsge, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 

HISTORYof the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS, 
aad J ESUITS. with Skelehca of other European Secret Sodetka. 
1 vols. 

HISTORY of the EXPEDITION im RUSSIA, 
undertaken bv the EMPEROR NAPOLEON hi IBlf. Ftan 
the French or Gbbxbai. Count Pbilip >a Sbovb. f vela 

HISTORY of VOYAGES, from the EARLI- 
EST TIMES. ahD«ing the part which the varioua EuropeiB 
Nations have had in Maritime Discovery ; and UhiatiallBg the 



of GeogrBphical Science. S vols. 
BRITISH JPHILOSOPHERS—LiTea of Loan 
Bagob, Sib laaAc Nbwtow. and Jobh Locbb. 

TOUR through SICILY and MALTA. By 
Patbicx BaTBoxB. Es<^ Dluatiated with notea from recent 
TiaveUers. S vols. 

Edhiburi^ : Prtarted ibr CoBeTABi.B * Cobi and Htmai; 
Cbancb. di Ca Loodoo. 
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